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AUGUSTINE    HENRY,    F.L.S. 


THE      SIXTIETH       VOLUME       OF       "THE       GARDEN 


Is  dedicated. 


T 


HIS  distinguished  Irishman,  from  County  Derry,  was  born  in  1857,  and  was  educated  at  Queen's  Colleges,  Galway 
and  Belfast,  graduating  M.A.  in  the  Queen's  University,  Ireland,  in  i878.  He  studied  medicine  at  Belfast, 
but  did  not  enter  for  the  final  M.D.  examination,  this  being  prevented  by  his  appointment  to  China ;  but 
in   May,    1881,   he  received  the  diploma  of  L.E.C.P.  Edinburgh. 


Di-.  Henry  entered  the  Chinese  Imperial  Maritime  Customs  Service  in  June,  1881,  as  medical  officer  and  assistant. 
His  fii'st   station   was  at  Shanghai,   but  he  was   soon  transferred  to  Ichang,   where  he  remained  from    1882  to   1889. 

From  April  to  October,  l.'^89,  Dr.  Henry  was  in  the  same  service  in  Hainan.  Afterwards  Dr.  Henry  was  assistant 
at  the  ports  of  Shanghai,  Takow,  and  Mengtse.  He  became  Assistant-in-Charge  of  Szemao  in  Februai-y,  1898  ;  from 
here  he  was  transferred  to  Mengtse,   of    which  port  he  was  Acting  Commissioner  from  November,    1899,  to  December,   1900. 

In  l.'^SS  Dr.  Henry  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Linnean  Society,  and  in  1892  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the 
Pharmaceutical   Society  of  Great  Britain. 

Among  his  publications  are  "  Chinese  Names  of  Plants "  (Journal  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Asiatic  Societj",  XII., 
1887),  "Notes  on  the  Economic  Botaiiy  of  China"  (Shanghai,  1893),  "Chinese  Jute  and  Hemp"  (Chinese  Customs 
Yellow  Book,  No.  16,  1891),  "A  List  of  Plants  from  Formosa"  (Transactions  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Japan,  vol.  xxiv., 
supplement),  "Botany  of  Formosa"  ("Kew  Bulletin,"  189fi,  page  65),  "Shu  Lang  Root"  and  "  Ai  Camphor"  ("Kew 
Bulletin,'  I895,  pages  230  and  275),  "Chinese  Soap  Trees"  (American  Druggist,  XXIX.,  1896,  No.  10),  and  "The  Production 
of  Camphor  in  China"  (Pharmaceutical  Journal,  18b7,  page  201).  Also  letters  published  in  the  "Kew  Bulletin"  of  the 
years   188!),  1897,   1898,  and   1899;   and  in  "Garden  and  Forest,"  of  the  years  1896  and  1897. 

Many  of  the  shrubs  and  plants  of  the  uppei-  Yangtse  hitherto  undiscovered  have  been  brought  into  knowledge 
and  cultivation  by  Dr.  Henry.  But  in  the  pages  of  a  horticultural  Journal  the  most  eminent  service  he  has  as  yet 
rendered  to  horticulture  should  be  specially  noted,  namely,  the  discovery  and  introduction  into  cultivation  of  the  beautiful 
L.lium  Henryi.  This  Lily,  which  has  only  been  found  wild  in  one  restricted  district  in  the  Ichang  gorges  of  the 
Yangtse,  has,  though  quite  recently  imported,  now  made  itself  at  home  in  our  gardens,  where  it  flourishes  in  a 
remarkable  way,  attaining  dimensions  much  exceeding  those  of  the  plant  in  the  wild  state. 
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INDEX 


Abnormal  growths  in  flowers,  300 

Abutilons,  variegated,  and  their  uses,  11 

Acacia  arinatavar.  angustifolia,  74  ;  linearis, 
283 

Acalypha  hispida,  3S£  ;  musaica  bedded  out, 
211 

Acalyphas,  116,  2ri4 

Acanthophtenix  crinita,  254 

Acanthuses,  357 

Acer  Neguudo  aureum  odessanum,  185 

Achimenes,  252,  254 

Acidanthera  bicolor,  196 

Adiantum  lunulatum,  7 

Aerides,  369 

^chmea,  303 

iEschynanthus,  323 

Aga'^anthus  unibellatus  and  A.  u.  albus 
hardy  in  Somersetshire,  154  ;  mooreanus, 
107  ;  white,  375 

Ageratums,  252 

Akebia  quinata,  352  ;  q.  seeding,  261 

Alberta  magna,  261 

AUamandas,  323 

Aldenham  House,  climbers  at.  227 

Allium  vineale,  109 

Alocasia,  370 

Aloe  vera,  160 

Alpine  plants  on  rockwork  as  edging  to 
mixed  borders,  ISS 

Alterations,  preparing  for,  141 

Amaryllis,  134  ;  Belladonna,  84  ;  B.  maxima, 
136 

Aniasonia  calycina,  261 

Amateur  Gardeners'  Association,  National, 
404 

American  notes,  62,  128,  223,  300,  361,  377 ; 
Carnations,  226 

Amorpha  canescens,  179 

Ananassa,  370 

Anaphalis  margaritacea,  345 

Andrews,  Mr.  John,  presentation  to,  41 

Anemone  apennina,  74  ;  coronaria,  red  and 
white  single,  121  ;  Pulsatilla,  374 ;  Pulsa- 
tilla and  allied  kinds,  364  ;  sylvestris,  234  ; 
vernalis,  364 

Angrfficums,  369 

Annuals  for  pot  culture,  91 ;  hardy,  168 

Anoiganthus  brevitlorus,  196 

Anomatheca  cruenta,  196 

Anthurium,  370 

Aphis  on  Cherries,  20 

Apple,  a  good  early  dessert,  91  ;  AUington 
Pippin,  212,  382,  403  ;  Bismarck,  279  ;  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  on  walls  at  Alnwick  Castle, 
311 ;  crop,  the,  242  ;  culture  in  the  British 
Isles,  132,  166  ;  d'Arcy  Spice  at  Colchester, 
343  ;  Golden  Knob,  a  worthless,  389  ; 
Golden  Pearmain,  276 ;  James  Grieve, 
212;  King  of  the  Pippins,  352;  Norfolk 
Beauty,  321 ;  planting,  261 ;  Rival,  310 ; 
the  Cat's-head,  242  ;  the  new,  Charles 
Ross,  279 

Apples,  a  note  about,  302 ;  Canadian,  at 
Glasgow,  250 ;  cordon,  108 ;  dessert,  for 
planting,  292 ;  exhibiting,  in  summer,  144  ; 
the  promise  of  late,  310 

Apricot,  notes  on  the,  235  ;  trees  failing,  259 

Apricots  on  west  walls,  24 

Aquatics,  128  ;  notes  on,  300 

Araucaria  excelsa,  226 

Aralias,  14;  hardy,  159 

Arbigland,  N.B.,  Begonias  at,  260 

Arbor-vitte,  246 

Arboretum,  the  t)ld,  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  sale,  260 

Arch,  a  rustic,  100 

Arctotis  grandis,  78  ;  the,  200 

Ardennes,  in  the  forest  of,  99 

Aristolochia  altissima,  397 

A'tichoke,  Globe,  from  seed,  240  ;  Jerusalem, 
192 

Artist's  note-book,  an,  28,  81,  100,  130,  165, 
182,  200,  232,  285,  333,  364,  397 

Arundinaria  Simoni,  seeding  of,  124 
Asclepias  tuberosa,  113 
Ash  and  the  Oak,  the,  78 
Asparagus,    116 ;    beds,    337 ;    forcing,   303 ; 
growing,   231 ;  planting,  292  ;   roots,  369  ; 
seedlings,    67  ;    Sprongeri    in    flower,    4 ; 
unibellatus  at  Kew,  195 
Association,  Bristol  Gardeners',  19,  88,  171  ; 
Cardiff  Gardeners',   139,   291 ;    library   of, 
327  ;    Reading    Gardeners'    19  ;    Scottish 
Horticultural,  19,  60 
Aster,  a  new  seedling,  241  ;  cordifolius,  345  ; 
Shortii,  228;   Thomsoni,  176;  T.,  hybrids 
of,  220  ;  Top-sawyer,  267 
Asters,  a  search  for  wild,  360,  398  ;  and  the 

dry  season,  160 
Astilbe  rubra,  113 

Atlas,  Twentieth  Century  Citizen's,  276 
Aubrietias,  74 
Autumn  flowers,  306 
Azalea  indica,  14.  286,  337 


Baden-Baden,  notes  from,  106,  291 

Baker,  Mr.  John  Gilbert,  F.R.S..  F.L.8., 
V.M.H.,  315 

Balfour,  Professor,  48 

Bamboo  blinds,  343 

Bananas,  insect-infested,  90 

Barr,  5Ir.  Peter,  V.M.H.,  88,  226 

Bateson,  Mr.  W.,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  342 

Bauera  rubioides,  5 

Bean,  dwarf  kidney,  Smythe's  Fawn,  136  ; 
dwarf  kidney,  Surrey  Prolittc,  136  ;  French, 
agolden-coloured,  177  ;  French,  theGolden 
Centenary,  157  ;  growing  competition,  144 

Beans,  Broad,  352  ;  French,  236, 252  ;  Runner, 
211 ;  Scarlet  Runner,  240,  272 

Bedding  plants,  185 

Beech  leaves,  damaged,  20 ;  trees  failing, 
292 

Beet,  Turnip-rooted,  236 

Begonia  Bavaria,  144  ;  carminata,  160  ; 
Gloire  de  Lorraine,  251,  394 ;  Gloire  de 
Lorraine  at  Ascott,  391  ;  Mrs.  Heal,  327 

Begonias,  152,  204,  271  ;  at  Arbigland,  N.B., 
260  ;  at  Roupell  Park,  261  ;  in  a  villa 
garden,  125  ;  Laings',  242  ;  seedling  single, 
223  ;  tuberous-rooted,  337 ;  tuberous,  pro- 
pagation in  full  growth,  311  ;  winter- 
flowering,  221 

Belamcanda  punctata,  177 

Belladonna  Lilies,  318 

Belvedere,  Harrogate,  16 

Berberidopsis  corallina,  243 

Berberis  Darwinii,  246 

Biarura  (Ischarum)  eximium,  176 

Biennials  and  others,  116 

Bigelovia,  344,  393 

Birch,  the,  in  the  garden  landscape,  3  ;  the 
Paper-bark,  of  Thibet,  169  ;  white,  361 

Birds  in  the  orchard,  40  ;  protecting  useful, 
310 

Black,  Mr.  John,  260 

Blackberry  Wilson  Junior,  136,  143 

Blackball  Castle,  Banchory,  Aberdeen,  216 

Blackmore,  Mr.  R.  D.,  the  late,  proposed 
memorial  to,  260 

Bomarea  oligantha,  374 

Books,  11,  53,  86,  98,  203,  291,  306,  335,  350 
392 

Border  for  late  summer  and  autumn,  a 
flower,  363 

Botanic  gardens,  our,  316  ;  New  South 
Wales,  391 

Bougainvillea  glabra,  91 

Bouvardias,  116,  221 ;  double-flowered,  360 

Box,  240  ;  tlie  common,  seeding  of,  281 

Bladder  Campion,  the  white,  40 

Bloom  protector,  the  "  Acme,"  39 

Bramble,  double  pink,  107 

Broccoli,  early,  272 

Broom,  the  Spanish,  395 

Brunsvigia  grandiflora,  184  ;  Josephinte,  196 

Bulb  culture  in  Ireland,  307 

Bulbous  plants,  173 

Bulbs,  133,  185,  204  ;  and  rough  grass,  30  ; 
and  tubers  in  the  unheated  greenhouse, 
281 ;  for  school  children,  391 ;  in  the  Dutch 
garden,  197  ;  rare  greenhouse,  196 ;  resting, 
90,  153 

Bulletin  of  miscellaneous  information  (Kew), 
343 

BuUey,  Mr.  A.  K.,  garden  of,  near  Neston, 
Cheshire,  176 

Bunyard,  Mr.  George,  95 

Bush  fruits,  318 


C. 

Cabbage  Best  of  All.  136  ;  Little  Queen,  136  ; 

Prince's  Improved  Nonpareil,  136  ;   seed, 

31 
Cactus  Dahlias,  fancy,  from  Swanley,  121 
Cactus  tribe,  hardv  plants  of  the,  361 
Caladiums,  252,  337 
Calandrinia  discolor,  74 
Calceolarias  and  Gloxinias  at  Garth  House, 

Ealing,  9 
Callas,  152,  221,  286 
Callipysche  aurantiaca,  196 
Callistephus  hortensis,  188 
Calluna  vulgaris  Hammondii,  177 
Camellia  in  fruit,  260  ;  Sasanqua.  344 
Campanula  lactiflora  cuerulea,  79 ;   Medium 

calycantbema,  5  ;  mirabilis,  58,  75  ;  persi- 

cifolia  Giant  White  and  Daisy  Hill,  21 ; 

pyramidalis,  85  ;  sibirica,  21 
Campanulas,  the  dwarf,  51,  64,  111,  161,  194, 

218 
Candytuft  Rose  Cardinal,  79 
Canna  Miss  Kate  Gray,  22,  40 ;  Mrs.  G.  A. 

Strohlein,  136 
Cannas,  271  ;  large-flowered,  377 
Caper,  the,  at  Kew,  160 
Capparis  spinosa  at  Kew,  160 


Capsicum  baccatum,  226 

Carex  Buchanani,  358 

Carnation,  a  new,  Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith, 
114,  136  ;  Charles  Martel,  103  ;  Ensign,  79; 
fancy,  the  Rajah,  38  ;  Heroine,  103  ;  His 
Excellency,  302  :  John  Corlett,  1L4  ;  Lady 
Bristol,  103 ;  Madeleine  Reynolds,  121 ; 
Maggie  Hodgson,  22 ;  Marguerite,  185 ; 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Brooks,  255  ;  seedlings,  a 
delightful  series  of,  38 ;  Seymour  Cor- 
coran, 79;  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  85, 
186 ;  Wasp,  103 

Carnations,  10,  185,  304,  386  ;  American,  226 ; 
and  Picotees,  10;  and  Picotees  seedling, 
85 ;  at  Edenside,  74 ;  at  Laing  and 
Mather's,  Kelso,  Scotland,  125  ;  border, 
67,  160,  231 ;  from  seed,  245 ;  in  England 
two  centuries  and  a  quarter  ago,  376 ; 
Malmaison,  70;  Messrs.  James  Veitch's, 
39;  some  useful,  125 

Carrots,  13,  67,  186,  252,  31S ;  in  frames,  386 

Carpenteria  californica,  74 ;  in  Scotland, 
358 

Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  277 

Caterpillars  on  Lilies  in  Jamaica,  321 

Cattleya  fulvescens,  226  ;  hardyana  roch- 
fordiana,  225  ;  haroldiaua,  258  ;  Iris,  226, 
258;  Lady  Ingram  (Marons  var.),  25S; 
Lottie, 258 ;  luddemanniana(speciosissima) 
Stanleyi,  226  ;  venosa,  131 

Cauliflower,  84,  272  ;  plants,  252,  352 

Cauliflowers,  186  ;  for  spring  planting,  152  ; 
two  useful  early  frame,  15 

Cfesalpinia  (Poinciana)  Gilliesii,  41 

Coelogyue  cristata,  133 

Cedar  of  Lebanon  at  Biel,  the,  312 

Celastrus  articulatus,  367 

Celery,  49,  236  ;  maggot,  the,  279 

Celosias  in  Regents  Park,  195  ;  pyramidal, 
140 

Ceratostigma  plumbaginoides,  320 

Ceylon  gardening,  a  book  on,  69 

Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  33 

Cherkley  Court  and  its  Roses,  332 

Cherries  as  bushes,  199 

Cherry,  a  good  late  dessert,  23  ;  an  excellent 
late,  294 ;  the  new.  Noble,  143 ;  two  fruits 
of,  114 

China  Roses  and  fringed  white  Pink,  266 

Chrysanthemum  Blushing  Bride,  159  ;  Bou- 
quet de  Feu,  295 ;  congress,  Bordeaux, 
342  ;  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  159  ;  culture, 
successful,  398 ;  cuttings,  a  new  method  of 
striking,  311  ;  early.  Pompon  Flora,  261  ; 
Edith  Syratt,  210 ;  Godfrey's  Pet,  255 ; 
Horace  Martin,  255 ;  Mme.  Marie  Masse 
and  its  sports,  261  ;  Mme.  la  Comtesse 
Foucher  de  Cariel,  261  ;  Market  White, 
295 ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  2iZ7 ;  Sirs.  E.  Stacey, 
261 ;  Mychett  White,  259  ;  Pompon,  Mr. 
Selly,  227;  season,  the,  309;  September 
Beauty,  227 ;  shows.  Dundee  and  Aberdeen, 
374;  Yellow  Gem,  295 

Chrysanthemums,  50,  101,  135,  168,  236,  271, 
303,  337  ;  at  Chelsea,  326;  at  Forest  Hill. 
311 ;  at  Maidenhead,  332  ;  at  Monkhams 
Nursery,  Woodford,  332 ;  at  Redhill,  322  ; 
at  Swanley,  322;  at  Waterlow  Park,  343; 
at  The  Dell,  Egham,  359;  border,  394; 
crimson-flowered,  and  the  fog,  359 ; 
decorative,  352,  383,  402  ;  early,  at  Tam- 
worth,  299  ;  early-flowering,  135,  210,  214, 
226,  306;  feeding  of,  135;  from  seed, 
319,  353  ;  housing,  140,  204  ;  in  Brock- 
well  Park,  310 ;  in  Ravenscourt  Park, 
Hammersmith,  307 ;  in  Southwark  Park, 
359  ;  Pompon,  135,  204  ;  seedling,  372 ; 
single,  391 ;  specimen  plants,  135  ;  summer 
watering  of,  116,  135 

Chrysopsis  villosa  var.  Rutteri,  266 

Cimicifuga  japonica,  241 

Cinerarias,  134,  369  ;  autumn  hints  about, 
246 

Clematis  heracleaifolia,  222 ;  montana,  79 ; 
orientalis,  175  ;  planting,  312  ;  Ville  de 
Lyon, 184 

Clerodendron  fallax,  221,  279;  fcetidum  at 
Kew,  175 

Clianthus  Darapieri,  75  ;  puniceus  albus  in 
New  Zealand,  257 

Climbers  at  Aldenham  House,  227  ;  roof,  40, 
152  ;  wall,  318 

Clivia  Gardenii,  368 

Club,  Field,  Naturalists',  of  Victoria,  159 ; 
the  Horticultural,  88,  403 

Coal  smoke,  the  evils  of,  391 

Cocoanuts,  young,  treatment  of,  166 

Colchicum  cilicicum,  345  ;  giganteum,  251 ; 
illyricum,  196  ;  Sibthorpii,  255 

Colchicums,  250,  306  ;  my  ttrst,  177 

Coleworts,  S4 

Colletia  horrida,  277 

Competition,  a  curious,  172 

Conference,  a  hybrid,  in  New  Vork,  192 

Conifers  in  autumn,  249 

Convolvulus  althffioides,  211 


Cook,  Mr.  Thomas  H.,  presentation  to,  142 

Coral  Trees,  the,  209 

Corema  Conradii,  260 

Coreopsis  Eldorado,  207,  250 

Cornels,  Japanese  tree,  165 

Cornish  gardens,  notes  from,  45 

Cornus  Kousa,  165  ;  niacrophylla,  165 

Correspondence,  402 

Correspondents,  answers  to,  404 

Corydalis  thalictrifolia.  362 

Costus  igneus,  310 

Cotoneasters,  330 

Crabs,  Siberian  and  others,  226 

Crambe  cordifolia,  77 

Crane  fly,  or  Daddy-long-legs,  the,  62 

Crinum  augustum,  142  ;  yeraenense,  58 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis,  143 

Crocosmias  in  gravel,  175 

Crocus  asturicus,  294  ;   marathonisius  syn. 

niveus,   310 :    pulchellus,   288 ;    speciosus, 

243,    288 ;    speciosus    and  varieties,   320 ; 

speciosus  Aitchisoni,  294  ;  sativus  Pallasii 

of  Patras,  333  ;  zonatus,  243 
Crocuses,  autumn  and  winter-flowering,  346 
Crops,  rotation  of,  153 
Crotons,  116,  377 

Cucumber  culture,  369 ;  plants,  303 
Cucumbers,  50,  134. 186  ;  winter,  252,  295 
Culture  of  certain  plants,  153 
Cupressus  guadalupensis,  145 
Currant  aphides,  110;   bushes,  propagating, 

292 
Cuthbert,  sen.,  Mr.  George,  death  of,  87 
Cyclamen  africanum,  390  ;  culture,  114 
Cyclamens,  134,  235 ;  hardy,  363  ;  in  South 

Australia,  82  ;  Persian,  31, 304  ;  Persian,  in 

the  open,  117 
Cydonia  sinensis,  248 
Cymbidiura  baUianum,  131 
Cypella  gracilis,  10  ;  Herberti,  10  ;  peruviana, 

10 ;  plumbea,  10 
Cypellas,  10 

C /perns  alternifolius,  31 
Cypher,  Mr.  James,  323 
Cypress,  the  Lawson,  246 
Cypripedium  Godefroya:  Her  Majesty,   13 ; 

G.  var.  Ophir,  13  ;  parviflorum,  38 ;  RoUei, 

158  ;  Unixia  superba,  158 
Cypripediums,  85,  348 
Cyrilla  racemiflora,  136 
Cyrtanthus,  196 
Cytisus  nigricans  longispicatus,  87 ;  kewen- 

sis,  348 


Daddy-long-legs,  or  crane-fly,  the,  62 

Daffodils,  ancient  and  modern,  295;  and 
flowering  trees,  63 

Dahlia  Flambeau,  176 ;  roots,  storing,  292  ; 
show  at  the  Roya!  Aquarium,  158 ;  the,  as 
a  garden  flower,  296 

Dahlias,  223,  254,  271,  318 ;  Cactus,  258 ; 
Pompon  sorts  for  vase  decoration,  227 ; 
treatment  of,  240 

Daisies,  Monaco,  225  ;  the  Shasta,  159 

Daniels  Bros.,  Limited,  Messrs.,  22 

Date  Palm,  156 

Davallia  buUata  Mariesi,  8 

Davis,  Mr.  Norman,  Framfield,  397 

Offidalacanthus  parvus,  175  ;  Wattii,  255 

Dean,  Mr.  Richard,  testimonial  to,  239,  294 

Delphinium,  38 ;  brunonianura,  219  ;  Dorothy 
Daniel,  22;  grandifiorum  Breckii,  114; 
Zalil,  113 

Dendrobium  thyrsiflorum,  282 

Dendromecon  rigidum,  266 

Devon,  a  letter  from,  160  ;  garden,  notes 
from  a,  195 

Dianthus  annulatus,  59;  Knapii  (yellow), 
114  ;  monspeliensis,  114  ;  ranltiflorus  Na- 
poleon III.,  40,86,  125;  Spencer  Bickham. 
131 

Dickson,  Mr.  Hugh,  Royal  Nurseries,  Bel- 
fast, 102 

Dictamnus  caucasicus,  6 

Dielytra  spectabilis  in  pots,  375 

Digging  and  trenching,  252,  290,  318 

Dipladenia  boliviensis,  125 

Disa  grandiflora  var.  superba,  145,  227 

Dogwood,  361 

Doronicums  in  large  beds,  151 

Dragon  Tree  at  Teneriffe,  the  great,  208 ; 
the,  of  Teneriffe,  65,  79 

Dry-rot,  156 


E.i 

Earwigs,  140 
Echium  callithyrsum,  91 
Edelweiss,  the,  from  seed,  345 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  22,  316  ;    Cbry- 
santhemum  show,  the,  358 


^3V^7 


INDEX. 


["  Th<>  Oarden"  Decfmher '.'S,  1901- 


Editors'  table,  2,  21,  37.  57,  85,  113,  121, 154, 

157,  ISn.  207,  223,  225,  241,  257,  277.  30a, 

30!),  32G,  352,  372,  402 
Edraianthiis  Pumilio,  13.'> 
Ela?agnus  edulis,  SO;  maerophylla,  343 
Elder,  a  golden,  21 
Elms,  improving  old,  240 
Endive,  31.  134 
Erigeron    hvssopifolius.    370 :    mucronatus, 

345 
Erythrina.  200;Caffra.  209:  Crista-galli,20fl; 

Humei,  200  ;  indica.  200 
Erj'throniunis,  their  culture,  3S0 
Escalloiiia  exoniensis,  250 
Eucalj'ptus    globulus,  height  of,   15G,   170 ; 

Gunnii.  273 
Eucharis  amazonica,  1S6,  337  ;  flowers,  300 
Euphorbias,  351 

Evergreens,  flowering  and  seeding  of.  320 
Ewliank,  the  Rev.  Henry,  278 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  232 


Fairlawn,  Tonbridge.  239 

Kern  cult,  British,  165  ;  garden,  the,  104 

Fernery,  cool,  160 

Ferns,  318  ;  hardy,  for  open  beds,  164 

Fete,  Bath  Floral,  55  ;  Kidderminster  Floral, 
71 

Ficus  radicans  variegata,  395 

Fig  gardens,  the  TarrinK,  207 

Figs,  early,  336  ;  later,  134  ;  pot,  134  ;  pruning 
of,  336 

Firs,  diseased,  187 

Floors  Castle  Gardens,  160 

Flower,  a  good  market,  243  ;  and  shrub 
borders,  225  ;  basket,  a  useful.  40 ;  basket, 
the  "  Munstead,'"  60  ;  beds  in  Park  Lane, 
143 ;  beds,  mud-pie.  358 ;  garden,  the, 
10,  14,  30,  67,  S4,  102,  116,  117,  118,  134, 146, 
151,  160,  168,  185,  204,  214,  222,  231,  245, 
252,  270,  283.  286,  206,  312,  318,  327,  351, 
376  ;  show,  Dundee,  172 

Flowering  house,  271 ;  trees  and  Daffodils, 
63 

Elowers  at  Coed  Efa,  near  "Wrexliam,  307; 
blue,  172;  Devonshire,  158;  double,  135; 
from  an  Armagli  garden,  326;  from  Scot- 
land, 306;  from  Straffan,  2;in  Scotland, 
November,  375 ;  in  season  at  Forest  Hill, 
in  the  grass,  305  ;  late  autumn,  326 

Foliage  plants  for  grouping,  100  ;  half- 
hardy,  130  ;  hardy,  110 

Foxglove  flowers,  20 

Freesia  Arnistrongi,  106  ;  refracta  alba,  204 

Freesias,  160,  318 

French  Beans,  13 

Frosts,  spring,  protection  from,  46 

Fruit  and  vegetable  committee's  awards, 
310 ;  at  a  eottage  shnw,  320 ;  at  Lockinge 
Park,  63 ;  bottling,  whole,  341  ;  bottling, 
whole,  and  fruit  culture,  38(5;  Canadian, 
at  the  Glasgow  Exhibition,  cold  storage, 
158;  crop  in  Scotland,  42;  crop,  the 
year's.  105 ;  crops,  probable,  20  ;  display, 
the  bottled,  374;  dried,  :iS4 ;  Farm, 
the  Woburn  Experimental,  311  ;  garden, 
the,  9, 13,  31,  50,  63,  68,  S3,  84,  94.  100,  108, 
116,  132,  134,  151,  169,  181,  185,  199,  204. 
212,  221,  236,  244,  252,  271,  286,  304,  318, 
336,  352,  370,  382,  386 ;  growing  in  Malta, 
184  ;  growing  in  Queensland,  240  ;  crowing 
in  South  Africa,  69  ;  hardy,  at  Goodrich 
Court,  212 ;  industry,  the,  257  ;  planting 
season,  the,  242  ;  preservation,  whole,  294  ; 
show  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  208,  273 ; 
show,  Glasgow,  172 ;  the  gold  medal, 
at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  312  ; 
thinning,  20;  trees,  autumn  pruning  of, 
204  ;  trees,  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons',  143 ; 
trees,  newly-planted,  to  prune  or  not 
to  prune,  373  ;  trees,  planting,  262,  370 ; 
trees,  the  pruning  of  newly-planted,  348 ; 
trees,  transplanting,  370 ;  transport  in 
refrigerating  waggons,  229 

Fruits  and  plants,  new,  183  ;  bottling,  383  ; 
hardy,  186 ;  hardy,  gathering  of,  221  ; 
planting  hardy,  271 

Fuchsia  fulgens  at  Kew,  207;  triphylia  var. 
superba,  176 

Fuchsias,  31,  221  :  hardy,  by  the  seaside, 
195,243. 


Galanthus  cilicicus,  326  ;  from  Albania,  334  ; 
RacheUe,  333 

Garden,  a  Portuguese,  371  ;  a  wild,  in 
British  Guiana,  322;  an  Isle  of  Wight, 
142 ;  "city"  scheme,  the,  241 ;  com- 
panion, my,  322;  design,  misuse  of  words 
as  to,  47  ;  edge,  172 ;  flowers  in  an  Isle 
of  Wight,  in  November,  389 ;  for  the 
blind,  a,  105 ;  in  a  Portuguese,  230 ; 
in  Yokohama,  a  private,  365  ;  notes  from 
a  Worcestershire,  389 ;  pests,  180 ;  the, 
East  Princes  Street,  Edinburgh,  326 

Gardening,  autumn  and  winter,  371 ;  Cas- 
sell's  Dictionary  of,  358  ;  in  South  Africa, 
389;  of  the  week,  13,  49,  66,  84,  108,  115. 
151,  168,  185,  204,  251,  270.  280,  303,  318, 
336,  351,  369,  385,  400 


Gardeners,  classes  for,  327 ;  Company,  the. 
4:  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  40:  the 
coming  generation  of,  2iil  ;  under,  242; 
Worshipful  Company  of,  342  ;  young,  157, 
104  :  voung,  drawing  for,  144  ;  young, 
incompetence  of,  105,  122,  141.  173.  210 

Gardenias,  49,  186,  235,  386 

Gardens  for  city  children,  284  ;  free  eco- 
nomic, 325  ;  nursery,  33  ;  school,  32 

Gargoyles,  floral,  53 

Garlic  and  Shallots,  116 

Gaura  Lindheimeri,  312,  362 

Geranium  wallichij,nura,  211  ;  wild,  20 

Geraniums,  age  of  zonal,  195 

Gerbera  .Tamesoni,  207 

Genista  dalmatica  in  rock  garden,  4 

Gentians,  the  Swallow-wort,  159 

Geum  triflorum,  379 

Ghent  show,  the  coming,  5 

Gladioli,  271 :  from  Langport,  154  ;  notes  on, 
107 

Gladiolus  cardinalis  Queen  Wilhelmina. 
38  ;  Childsi,  201  ;  Columbine.  185  ; 
Due  d'Abruzzi,  136  ;  Eclipse,  185  ;  ganda- 
vensis,  302,  380 ;  hybridus  princeps,  185  ; 
Lumineux,  136 

Glasgow  parks  and  gardens,  287 

Glasnevin.  notes  from,  222 

Gleicheiiias,  100 

Gloriosas,  3S6 

Gloxinias,  103,  134,  221 ;  and  Calceolarias  at 
Garth  House,  Ealing,  0 

Goat's  Rue.  57 

Godetias,  75 

Goethea  strictiflora,  170 

Gooseberry,  a  very  flne,  Howard's  Lancer, 
136,  143  ;  Cobham,  103  ;  Gunner,  136  ;  new, 
Victoria  at  Morpeth,  375  ;  the,  as  a  fence 
plant,  244,  402 

Gooseberries,  167 

Gourds,  319;  Messrs.  Cannell's  exhibit  of, 
291 

Grafting,  the  evils  of,  357 

Grape.  Alicante.  265  ;  a  new  outdoor  (Reine 
Olga),  312,  3S1 ;  Black  Hamburgh,  265 ;  Dia- 
mond Jubilee,  176;  Foster's  Seedling.  265; 
Gros  Maroc,  265  ;  Madrestield  Coun-,  205  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  265 

Grapes  and  Grape  judging,  26S  ;  good,  265  ; 
in  May,  ripe,  386;  mildewed,  276;  new,  at 
the  Glasgow  fruit  show,  192  ;  outdoor,  209, 
270  ;  ripe,  253;  scalded,  276 

Greenhouse,  the  uidieated,  109,  130,  281,  328, 
378 

Greenhouses,  iron  v.  wood,  156 

Green  scum  on  pond,  192 

Greenway,  South  Devon,  395 

Groote  Schuur.  90 

Ground  preparing,  20 

Gunneras,  385 

Gypsopbila  panicnlata,  87,  153 


H. 

Hailstorm,  terrific,  at  Hawick  and  district, 

120 
Hardy  plants,  notes  on,  206,  219,  228,  250, 

206,  2.-;8,  293,  320,  333,  344,  361,  379 
Ha;manthus  coccineus,  196 
Heath,  a  double-flowered.  121 ;  double,  223 
Heather  harvest,  91 ;  the,  and  its  varieties, 

128 
Hedges,  116,  222;  deciduous,  240  ;  plants  for, 

233,  246 
Hedysarum  multijugum,  4 
Helianthuscucumerifolius,  211;  H.  G.  Moon, 

228;    mollis,  144,  225;    rigidus  Latest  of 

All,  306  ;  tomentosus,  288 
Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams,  207,  250 
Heliotropes,  214,  252 
Helleborus,  early  flowerirg,  376 
Hemerocallis  aurantiaca  major,  20S 
Henry,  Dr..  40 

Herbaceous  borders.  134,  351 
Hertford  House,  Manchester  Square,  176 
Hibiscus  palustris,  208,  250;  syriacus  and  its 

varieties,  150;  s.,  single  varieties  of,  174; 

s.  var.  cfjuleste,  150 
Hidalgoa  Wercklei,  225,  321,  38ii 
Highbury,  29S 

Hill,  the.  Claremont,  near  Cape  Town,  149 
Holland  House,  Kensington,  the  gardens  of, 

149 
Hollies  and  Scotch  Fir,  transplanting,  192, 

227 
Holly,  the,  233 
Hollyliuck  blooms.  121 
Hollyhocks,  14,  150;  from  Saffron  Walden, 

207  ;  from  seed,  206;  single,  175 
Homes  and  gardens,  British,  395 
Honey  Berry,  the  Japanese,  143,  202 
Honeysuckle  hedge,  27i> 
Hong  Kong  notes,  lis 
Hops  as  a  vegetalile,  4 
Horticultural  books,  306;  (Mub,  4,  129,  291  ; 

Club,   the,   and   the  Rev.   H.   D'ombrain, 

326  ;  College,  the,  Swanley,  Kent,  5,  260 ; 

exhibition    at    Bruges,   242 ;    exhibits    at 

t:arditr,  2;  fete,  Hiinley,  18 
Horticulture,  a  school  of,  for  Scotland,  342 
House,  annual  cleaning,  .1711 ;  flr)\vei-ing,  .370 
Hoya  imperialis  at  Kew,  70 
Humea  elegans,  74,  221,  3ls 
Hyacinths,  early  Umian,  169 


Hydrangea  blooms,  58;  Hortensia  Lindleyi, 

107 ;  Hortensia,  49 
Hydrangeas,  69 ;  at  Groote  Schuur,  7  ;  blue, 

57,  89,  243,  245,  295.  306,  :190  ;  colour  in,  152. 

173 
Hypericum  olympicum,  267  ;  reptans,  177 


I. 


Incarvillea  Delavayi,  229 

Indoor  garden,  the,  7,  14,  31,  40,  68,  85,  114, 

133,  152,  169,  186,  204,  217.    221,   232,  235, 

246,  266,  271,  286,    304,  318,  323,  337.    351. 

359.  369,  386 
Insectivorous  plants,  British,  370 
Insect  pests,  62,  110,  146 
lochroma,  coccinea,  2;i2 ;  fuchsioides,  232; 

grandiflora,  232;    lanceolata,   2.32;   tubu- 

losa,  232 
lochromas,  the,  232 
Ipom;ea  aurea,  2V)4 
Ireland,  notes  from,  222 
Iris    Delavayi,    5 ;    Empress,    English,    22 ; 

fcetidissima,  393;    hybrid,  270;   laevigata, 

166;   ochroleuca,   21.   24;    reticulata,  67; 

reticulata  major,   198 ;    spuria    alba,   21 ; 

stylosa,  362;  the  Japanese,  340;  Vartani. 

&c.,  replanting,  267  ;  wild,  of  Japan,  240 ; 

with  proliferous  stem,  375 
Irish  Gardens,  notes  from,  92 
Irises,  hardy  alpine,  a  new  race  of,  327 ;  in 

winter,    146 ;    moving,    210 ;    Oncocyclus, 

lifting,  17  ;  0.,  the  lime  treatment  for,  97  ; 

winter,  150,  195 
Ismene,  190 
Ixias,  20  ;  concerning,  382,  390 

J. 

Jackson,  A.L.S.,  Mr.  John  R.,  208 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana,  367 

Jamaica,  a  note  from,  39  ;  fruit  trade  in, 

344  ;  in  1901,  temperature  in,  388 
Japanese  garden  at  Gunnersbury,  the,  377 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  protest  from,  75 
.luniperus  bermudiense,  115 


K. 

Kalmia  latifoUa,  238 

Kew  notes,  188,  222,  283,  367.  387 

Keir  House,  Dunblane,  350 

Kitaibelia  Landmulleri,  295 

Kitchen  garden,  IsO.  214,  252,  279,  369  ;  the, 
beauty  in  the,  66 ;  the,  6,  13,  15,  31,  49,  66, 
84,  116,  134,  168,  205,  231,  272,  286,  295,  303, 
318,  337,  338,  352,  386 

Kleinia  Galpini  at  Kew,  76 

Kniphofla  Nelsoni  at  Edinburgh.  391 

Kniphofias,  283,  385 

Kochia  scoparia,  189 

Kohl  Rabi  in  dry  summers,  126 

Krelage,  ^Ir.  Jacob  Heinrich,  387 


Lacheualias,  2,  LIS 

Lantana  Drap  d'Ur,  91 ;  in  November,  343 

Laportea  morioides  at  Kew,  390 

Laurels,  246 

Lavatera  trimestris.  243 

Lawn,  to  remove  worms  and  moss  from  a, 
334  ;  weedy,  192 

Lawns,  351 ;  worms  in,  ;J67 

La^lias,  338 

LEclio-Cattleya  digbyano-Mendelii,  158;  ele- 
gans, its  culture  and  varieties,  201,  211  ; 
e.  Cyanthus,  131  ;  Galatea,  226;  gottoiana, 
12  ;  haroldiana,  158;  Mme.  Charles  Maron. 
225  ;  pratstans  bicolor,  226 ;  Robin  Measures 
var.  Ena,  1.58  ;  Wilsoniie,  258 

Leaves,  351  ;  on  paths,  sweeping  up,  358 

Leeds  parks,  superintendent  of,  22 

Leeks,  13,  116,  227  ;  a  good  variety,  306 

Lemon  barley  water,  58 

Lettuce,  31,  186,  236 ;  a  good  summer,  15,  22 

T  ettuces  '^7'^ 

Leucojum  autumnale,  107  ;  vernum,  181 

Lewisia  rediviva,  32 

Liatris  scariosa  magniflca,  255 

Lilac  (Syringa)japonica,  06;  the  Himalayan, 
90  ;  the  Hungarian,  97  ;  the  Persian.  90 

Lilacs,  the.  96;  and  bullfinches,  6 

Lilies,  23,  378 ;  as  ulassifled,  42 ;  at  Chiswick, 
59 ;  for  English  gardens,  335 ;  hybrid,  37,  62  ; 
in  garden  landscape,  40  ;  in  pots  in  out- 
door groups.  44 ;  in  the  rock  garden.  45 ; 
notes  on,  108,  127,  249 ;  of  recent  years, 
42,  62;  removing  Martagon,  166;  some 
beautiful  ways  of  growing,  47  ;  Torch,  283  ; 
two  good,  211 ;  white,  and  disease,  195 

Lilium  Alexandrju,43 ;  auratum,195 ;  auratum, 
a  remarkable,  221 ;  a.,  as  a  wild  flower,  290  ; 
Bateraania-,  107;  Bierensi.  62;  Bolanderi, 
43;  Brownii,  201;  B.  varieties.  43;  Bui- 
banki,  62,  76,  70,  220;  candidum.  242; 
Catesbrei,  206  ;  concolor  var.  Coridion,  79 ; 
croceum,  5  ;  Dalhansoni,  02 ;  giganteum 
at  Cavans,  N.B..  41  ;  Grayi,  43;  Ilansoni 
at  Dumfries,  N.B.,  41;  Harrisi,  99,  204; 
Henryi.  43,  124;  jank:i'anum,  43;  kew- 
ense,  02 


Lilium  Krameri,  :5S,  176 ;  longiflorum,  108, 
157 ;  Lowi.  42 ;  Marhan,  62 ;  nepalcnse, 
42 ;  pardalinum  at  Cathcart,  Glasgow,  175  ; 
Parryi,  127 ;  rubellum.  43 ;  r.  in  Japan, 
106;  speciosum,  249,  313:  s.,  fasciation  in. 
225;  sulphureum,  42,  154,  228,  266;  s., 
hardiness  of,  172;  szovitzianum,  12S  ;  tes- 
taceura,  62,  153;  t.  in  South- West  Scot- 
land, .59 

Liliums.  84,  370 

Lily  bulbs,  do  they  rest?  73  ;  conference,  the. 
5,37;  discussion,  notes  on  the,  43;  disease, 
the,  48 ;  hybrid,  58 ;  of  the  Valley  seed,  240  ; 
show  and  conference,  4  ;  the  Belladonna  as 
a  pot  plant,  2f)6  ;  the  Burbank,  177;  the 
Orange,  5 

Literature,  garden,  309 

Llewelyn,  Sir  Jolm.  Bart.,  129 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Victoria,  156 

liOckinge  Park,  fruit  at,  03 

Loganberry,  the  new,  59 

Lonicera  Hildebrandti,  126, 136;  SuUivantii, 
285 

Lophospermum  scandens  outside.  240 

Lychnis  (Agrostemma)  Walkeri,  4,  75,  107 

Lyooris,  196 

Lythrum,  a  pretty,  108 


M. 

Magnolias,  Japanese,  81 

;Manure.  the  use  of,  335 

Marigold,  pot,  220,  242 

Mealy  bug,  142 

Medlar,  an  old,  268 

Meehan.  Mr.  Thomas,  387 

Melon,  a  new,  98;   Blenheim  Orange,  126; 

seed,  abnormal  germination  of.  211 
Melons.   50,   151  ;    late  crops  of.  50 ;    some 

Canadian,  297 
Memorial  Day,  a  plea  for  a  British,  23 
Michauxia  Tchihatchewi,  334;  Tchihatchewi, 

37 
Jlichaelmas  Daisy  seedlings,  207 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  267,  376  ;  notes  on,  247  ; 

seedling,  306 
Mildew  on   Roses    outdoors,  240  ;    on    Tea 

Roses,  226 
Miltonia    spectabilis     and     varieties,    115 ; 

vexillaria.  61 
Mimulus  glutinosus  var.  coccineus,  279 
Mirabelle  Plum  Gloire  de  Louveciennes,  311  ; 

in  shrubberies,  126 
Montbretia  Germania,  206  ;  germanica,  1S3  ; 

rosea,  266 ;  (Tritonia)  rosea,  294 
Moore.  Mr.  F.  W.,  presentation  to,  342 
Morisia  hypogaa,  393 
Moth,  the  Death' s-head,  302 
Mother  of  Thousands,  a  new,  158 
Mottled  umber  and  winter  moths.  180 
Mount  Usher,  County  Wicklow,  92 
Mushroom  house,  369 
Mushrooms,  31,  102,  192,  214 
Mutisia  decurrens,  113, 157 
Myosotis  oblongata  atroca:rulea,  25 


N. 

Narcissi,  flelds  of,  40 

Narcissus  pallidus  projcox,  320  ;  the  white 

Hoop  Petticoat,  199 
Nelumbium    speciosum    in    flower    out    of 

doors,   106;    s.   roseum  plenum,    1.58;    s. 

(Shiroman)  album  plenum,  158 
Nepenthes,  <SS, 
Nerine  undulata,  388 

Nerines.  68,  251,  318  ;  in  bloom  at  Kew,  295 
Nicholson,  Mr.  G..  22 
Notes  of  the  week,  3,  22,  39,  68,  74.  90,  106. 

124,  142,   158,  172,  174,   194.   209.  226,  242, 

259,  278,  294,  326,  342,  358.  374,  389 
Nursery  gardens,  52,  188,  208,  237,  247,  270, 

299,  322,  332,  3G8,  397 
Nut  walk,  an  old,  263 
Nymphxa    stellata    and    X.    zanzibarensis 

azureus  flowering  in    the  open   air,  211  ; 

sphicrocarpa  rosea,   114  ;    James  Brydeii, 

the  new  American,  4ii 
Nymphivas,  193 


Oak  and  the  Ash,  the,  78;  Waterer's  scarlet, 

283 
Oaks  of  West  VirRinia,  the,  148,  103;    the 

hammock  under  the,  314 
Obituary,  15,  54,  68,  255,  258,  323,  326,  387 
Odontoglossuras,  186,  237 
Odontoglossum  citrosmum,  133  ;  crispo-Cora- 

dinei,  59;   crispum  Belvedere  Beauty,  91 ; 

grande,  237 ;  Insleayi,  2.37 ;  schlieperianum, 

2:^7  ;  wenlandianum  Vincke's  var.,  41 
Olearia  Haasti.  01,  126,  179,  211 
Olearias,  New  Zealand,  117 
Oncocyclus  Irises  at  Ryde,  24  ;  resting,  192 
Gnituis,    autumn    sown,   143;    Tripoli,   116; 

winter,  102 
Orchard,  the  garden,  277 
Orchid  growing,  advice  about,  384 
Orchids,  272  ;  at  the  Priory,  Usk,  331 ;  at  the 

Woodlands,  12;   cleaning  the  plants.  133; 

from  the  C.ape,  202 


■  The  Garden,"  Decemher  2S,  1001.] 
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Orchids,  hyhrid,  at  the  Woodlands,  o47 ;  in 

flower,  131 
Ormerod,  Eleanor  A.,  '22,  58,  86,  87,  1U3 
Orobanche  speciosa,  21Ci 
Orphan  Fund,  Royal  Gardeners',  and  the  late 

Mr.  Smee,  403 
Osmanthus  iliclfolius,  246 
Osnosmas,  288 
Oxalis  Ortgiesii,  22ii 


Picony,  single  white,  Sii 

Palms,  31 

Pansies,  l(iO  ;  fancy,  'M  ;  propagating,  140  ; 
tufted,  52;  tufted.  Cottage  Maid,  21U ; 
tufted.  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  others,  22 ; 
tufted,  the  Duchess  family,  22i» 

Park  Lane,  Hyde  Park.  174 

Parks  and  gardens,  183;  public,  287 

Parnassia  asarifolia,  241 

Parsley,  84,  243 

Paths,  sweeping  with  road  broom,  390 

Paulownia  imperialis,  130 

Pea,  Autocrat,  raiser  of,  192  ;  Chelsea  Geni, 
under  glass,  107 

Peach,  a  double-flowered,  241  ;  blister,  41 ; 
pot  trees,  early,  236  ;  Stirling  Castle,  238  ; 
tree,  the,  for  house  and  cottage  walls,  272  ; 
trees,  early,  in  borders,  230 ;  trees  in  early 
houses,  84  ;  trees  in  late  houses,  84  ;  trees, 
planting  and  lifting,  236;  Waterloo,  in 
July,  91 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  at  the  Palace  show, 
279 ;  for  cold  districts,  402  ;  diseased,  172  ; 
forcing  early,  304  ;  late,  on  walls,  263;  un 
walls,  286  ;  the  earliest  pot,  84 

Pear,  a  good  autumn  stewing,  375  ;  a 
trood  early  summer,  91 ;  a  good  new, 
258  ;  Beurre  Fouqueray,  294  ;  Emile 
d'Heyst,  294 ;  Glou  Morceau  at  Aln- 
wick Castle,  311  ;  Jargonelle,  curious 
fruit,  121  ;  Michaelmas  Nelis,  279 ;  tree,  a 
wonderful,  at  Cupar,  N.B.,  311 

Pears,  242 ;  early  and  cordon  culture,  364  ; 
French,  144  ;  internally  decaying,  276 ; 
monstrous,  243 ;  new,  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  279  ;  pruning  cordon,  20,  52  ;  two 
good  September,  181 

Peas,  386  ;  and  Lettuces  at  Chiswick,  23  ; 
dwarf,  20 ;  for  a  season's  cropping,  240 ; 
in  autumn  in  the  North,  335  ;  late,  116  ; 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.'s,  40  ;  sowing,  337 

Pearl  bush,  the,  232 

Pelargoniums,  291,  351  ;  in  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
247  ;  in  winter,  zonal,  359  ;  stage,  13'1,  235  ; 
zonal,  235,  365. 

Pelargonium  endlicherianum,  136,  185,  206 

Pennisetum  rupellianum,  '.io5 

Pentstemons,  16S 

Pentstemon  barbatus  coccineus,  293 

Perennials  for  cut  flowers,  the  best  hardy, 
292 

Pergola  at  Bishop's  Court,  Cape  Town,  179 

Pergolas  in  Austria,  353;  for  Roses  and 
other  plants,  300 

Peristeria  elata,  309 

Perry,  Mr.  Amos,  Winchmore  Hill,  52 

Pest,  a  destructive,  391 

Petunia,  yellow  throated,  225 

Phlox  divaricata,  251 

Phloxes  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey,  159 

Phygelius  capensis,  293 

Picotee,  the  Pilgrim,  121 

Picotees  and  Carnations,  10  ;  seedling,  85 

Pine-apple  growing,  264 

Pine-apples,  68  ;  at  Chiswick,  75 

Pines,  fruiters,  169  ;  successional,  169 

Pinguicula  caudata,  327 

Pink,  a  new,  85  ;  a  single  hybrid,  121 ;  black 
and  white,  113;  half  double,  2;  Mrs.  H. 
Young,  22  ;  the  black  and  white,  129 

Pinks,  30  ;  hybridising,  15S ;  new  border,  38 ; 
perpetual  flowering,  207 ;  some  good 
garden,  wanted,  57 

Pitcher  plants,  68 

Placea, 196 

Plagius  grandiflorus,  41 

Plant  groups  at  the  Glasgow  Exliibiton,  73, 
114, 171 ;  life,  short  studies  in,  135,  217,  228, 
246,  259,  329.  370,  392  ;  portraits,  recent, 
38,  122,  174,  244,  259,  342 

Planting,  deep  or  shallow,  54 

Plants,  bedding,  252  ;  culture  uf  certain, 
220  ;  and  fruits,  new,  103  ;  flowering,  for  a 
hedge,  195  ;  for  ditch  sides,  194  ;  forcing, 
potting  up,  271 ;  late  autumn,  326 ;  names 
of,  140  ;  new  and  rare,  19,  22,  78,  136,  158, 
184,  223,  225,  264,  258,  299;  notes  on 
hardy,  392  ;  questions  about  certain,  172  ; 
room,  the  care  of,  335 ;  small  bulbous,  and 
their  preservation,  392  ;  spring  and 
summer  -  flowering  in  November,  326  ; 
stove,  217,  254 

Platyclinis,  32 

Plum  Brown's  Crimson  Drop,  291  ;  Cherry, 
and  bush  fruits,  32  ;  Coe's  Late  Red.  343 ; 
F'raser's  Early  Yellow,  136  ;  season  in 
Kent,  the,  194 

Plumbago  capensis  in  Jamaica,  176 

Plums  at  Hackwood  Park,  243  ;  Denniston's 
Superb  and  McLaughlin's  Gage,  389  ;  grubs 
in,  172  ;  two  valuable  July,  125  ;  unsatis- 
factory, 172 


Pockett,  Mr.  Thomas,  242 

Podophyllum  Emodi,  140 

Poinsettias,  186,  337 

Pomegi'anate,  the,  283 

Polygonum  lanigerum,  126 

Pomolugical  Syndicate  of  France,  208 

Pond,  to  clean  a,  227 

Port  Royal  Mountains,  Jamaica,  in  the,  179 

Pot  Marigold,  39 

Potato  crop,  the,  175  ;   Early  Jubilee,  136 ; 

Express,    136  ;    Glory    of    Denbigh,    136; 

Ideal,  189;  Sutton's  Ninety-fold,  59;  Up- 

to-Date,  239  ;  Windsor  Castle,  126,  226 
Potatoes,  49,  Ifll,  236,  337  ;  of  curious  form, 

157 ;  winter,  300 
Potentilla  nepalensis,  107 
Powerscourt,  County  Wicklow,  210 
Pratia  angulata  at  Edinburgh,  219 
Prickles  and  Thorns,  160 
Primroses,  bunch,  84 
Primula,  Chinese,  Carter's  King,  391 
Primulas,  Chinese,  351 ;  frondosa,  333 ;  seeds, 

sowing,  20  ;  sinensis,  271 
Privet,  246 
Prize  competition  for  1901,  Messrs.  Daniels 

Brothers',  156 
Propagating,  134,  222 
Public  parks  and  gardens,  Leeds,  401 
Punica  granatum,  283 
Pyrethrums,  215  ;  Anemone-flowered,  333 


Quercus  dentata,  255 

tjuince  crop,  the,  295  :  the  Lescovez,  68 


R. 


Radishes,  31 

Radnor,  Jamaica,  a  walk  to,  76 

Railway  banks,  rules  for  sowing  and  plant- 
ing on,  338 

Randia  macrantha,  358 

Ranunculus,  318 

Raspberry,  a  new  yellow,  125  ;  Belle  de 
Fontenay,  autumn,  311 

Raspberries,  117,  244,  319  ;  autumn,  132, 202  ; 
autumn-fruiting,  336 

Rawtenstall,  Lanes,  a  public  park  for,  159 

Regent's  Park,  183 

Rheum  palmatura  floribus  rubris,  10 

Rhododendron  azaleoides,  6 ;  Fordi,  107 ; 
hirsutum,  22 

Rhododendrons  and  the  season,  280 ;  early- 
flowering,  331 ;  Javanese,  and  the  fog,  344 

Rhubarb,  forcing,  337,  352 

Rhus  cotinoides,  2S0 

Ribston  Park,  126  ;  Pippin,  the  old  Ribston, 
at,  127 

Riviera  notes,  381 

Robinia  neo-mexicana,  107 

Rochford,  Mr.  Thomas,  258  ;  funeral  of,  278 

Rock  garden,  a  dry,  156  ;  in  light  soil,  192 

Rockeries,  351 

Rockets,  lilac,  4 

Romneya  Coulteri,  124  ;  seeding,  226 

Roof  garden,  a,  296 

Root  crops,  114  ;  show  at  Coggeshall,  260 

Rosa  alba  and  R.  humilis  x  rugosa,  306 ; 
Alberis  Barbier,  7 ;  arvensis,  a  garden 
form  of.  233  ;  di  Sinaloa  of  Mexico,  294 ; 
Ec;e,  6;  kevigata,  28;  lutea,  4;  micro- 
phylla  rubra  plena,  38  ;  multiflora  on  tree 
stump,  4  ;  Reine  Andrd,  7 ;  sinica  Ane- 
mone, 6  ;  spinosissima,  24  ;  wichuriana,  7, 
75  ;  w.  Evergreen  Gem,  240 ;  w.  Pink 
Roamer,  23 

"  Rosarians  Year-Book,  the,"  372 

Rose  Aglaia,  6 ;  Alfred  Columb,  102 ;  a 
pretty  new  Polyantha,  75  ;  arches,  plant- 
ing, 305  ;  beds,  some,  75  ;  beetles,  39  ; 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  210  ;  Belle  Siebrecht, 
102  ;  Bellefleur,  22  ;  Blanc  Double  de  Cou- 
bert,  195  ;  budding,  68 ;  Caroline  Testout, 
102  ;  Climbing  Cramoisie  Superieure,  311 ; 
corallina,  367  ;  covered  arches,  334  ;  covered 
cottage,  a,  346  ;  Dr.  Hogg,  6  ;  Dundee 
Rambler,  203 ;  Electra,  6 ;  Eugenie  La- 
mesch,  103;  Fellenberg,  4;  F.  in  South- 
west Scotland,  259  ;  foliage  with  brown 
patches,  20  ;  Fortune's  Yellow,  23  ;  garden, 
6,  102,  133,  147,  177,  227,  288,  314,  346,  366  ; 
garden,  a  real,  302;  the,  at  Esher  Place, 
213  ;  garden,  flie  modern,  25  ;  garden,  the 
sunk,  at  Kew,  60;  garden,  the,  of  the 
future,  121 ;  General  Jacqueminot,  102 ; 
growing  near  towns,  68  ;  Griiss  an  Teplitz, 
30,102;  Helene,  6;  Killarney,  30  ;  judg- 
ing, errors  in,  90,  124,  133,  166  ;  La  France, 
1U2  ;  Leuchstern,  6,  27  ;  Longworth  Ram- 
bler, 3  ;  M.  Brunei,  91 ;  Magna  Charta, 
334 ;  Maraan  Cochet,  76  ;  Marchioness  of 
Lome  (H.P.),  176 ;  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere 
as  a  cut  flower,  28  ;  Mme.  C.  P.  Strass- 
heim,  210  ;  Mme.  E.  Resal  and  Mme. 
Laurette  Messimy,  103  ;  Mrs.  John  Laing, 
102  ;  notes,  30 ;  notes  from  a  Worcester- 
shire garden.  27;  Psyche,  6;  Reine  Olga 
de  Wurtemburg  at  Arbigland,  N.B.,  59; 
Reve  d'Or,  75  ;  R.  d'Or  not  flowering.  20  ; 
Ruby  Queen,  7;  show,  Harrow,  40;  show. 
North  Lcjnsdale,  72;  show,  Norwich,  39; 
show,  the  National,  33 


Rose  show,  Windsor,  19  ;  single,  grouping 
of,  against  terrace  wall,  13  ;  Society, 
the  National,  1  ;  Society's  show,  the 
National,  23  ;  Souvenir  de  William 
Robinson,  75  ;  sports  —  White  Maman 
Cochet  in  Brisbane,  90  ;  Sunrise,  358 ; 
Tea,  Beautfi  Inconstante,  144;  Tea,  coral- 
lina, 317;  Tea,  Mme.  dePotworowska,311  ; 
Tea,  Maman  Cochet,  40  ;  Tea,  Princesse  de 
Sagan,  302  ;  the  Burnet,  24  ;  the  Garland, 
in  a  cottage  garden,  367  ;  the  Seven 
Sisters,  289  ;  tree,  a  remarkable,  393  ; 
VTlrich  Brunner,  102  ;  walks,  366 ;  White 
Maman  Cochet,  30 

Roses,  15,  151,  287  ;  a  birthplace  of,  341 ;  and 
The  Garden,  3  ;  a  selection  of  new,  314  ; 
as  cut  flowers,  175  ;  Austrian  Briar,  172  ; 
Ayrshire,  147 ;  banks  of,  23 ;  China,  o2 ; 
Crimson  China,  102 ;  forthcoming  con- 
ference on,  242;  conference  on,  in  1902, 
176  ;  feeding,  6  ;  for  autumn  blooms,  239  ; 
for  cutting,  102;  garden,  147;  how  to 
grow  and  show  Tea,  392  ;  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  26;  in  London,  growing,  15; 
light  or  nearly  white,  103  ;  on  walls,  123  ; 
Papa  Gontier  and  Princesse  de  Sagan,  102  ; 
photographs  of,  209 ;  Polyantha,  103  ;  pot, 
for  small  house,  238 ;  Rambler,  103 ; 
rambling,  248;  reviewed,  89;  Riviera  gar- 
den, 177,227  ;  show,  in  a  suburban  garden, 
25  ;  some  of  the  newer,  288 ;  some  of  the 
newer  rambler,  6  ;  some  late  free  growing, 
29  ;  standard  and  bush  failing,  20  ;  Tea,  385  ; 
Tea  and  Hybrid  Tea,  261 ;  Tea,  mildew  on, 
292;  the  hybrid  Sweet  Briar,  92;  the 
Noisette  Perpetual,  210;  the  old,  at  Kirk- 
connell  N^wabbey,  N.B.,  41  ;  the  Polyan- 
tha or  multifli>ra  group,  60  ;  the  Scutch  or 
Burnet  Rose  group,  61 ;  the  wild,  and 
their  varieties,  60  ;  two  good  bedding,  343  ; 
two  good  climbers,  30  ;  yellow,  103 

Rothesay,  a  note  from,  208 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund,  5,  291 

Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  Guide  of  the,  242  ;  statt" 
of,  239 

Rudbeckia  speciosa  at  Drumlanrig  Castle, 
229 

Ruellia  macrantha,  391 


S. 

Saccolabiums,  369 

Sagittaria  japonica,  136 

Salad, 134 

Salvia,  splendens,  266  ;  s.  grandiflora  ami 
others,  235 

Salvias,  351 

Sambucus  pubens  maxima,  144  ;  racemosa, 
139 

Saponaria  ocymoides,  245 

Sarracenia  Dormeri,  136 

Saxifraga  sarmentosa  tricolor  superba,  158 

Scabious,  double,  S6  ;  German,  157 

Schizanthus  wisetonensis,  42 

Schizostylis  coccinea,  365 

Schomburgkia  thompsonianum,  19 

School  gardens,  9 

Scolopendrium  vulgare  sagittate  cristatum, 
22 

Scotch  Briars  as  cut  flowers,  25 ;  in  house 
and  garden  landscape,  30 

Scotch  Firs  and  Hollies,  transplanting,  192 

Scotland,  notes  from,  69,  160,  213,  242,  302, 
365,  376 

Scutellaria  indica  var.  japonica,  5 

Seakale,  214,  369 ;  forcing,  318 

Sedum  kanitschaticum  fol.  var.,  6 

Seed  saving,  252  ;  trials  at  Stourbridge,  120, 
124  ;  trials.  Webb's,  106  ' 

Service,  Mr.  James,  278 

Shade  trees  for  streets,  73 

Shading  materials,  271 

Shallots,  31  :  and  Garlic,  116 

Shirley  Poppies,  22 

Show,  Crystal  Palace  Fruit,  22,  90  ;  Formby 
summer,  56 ;  Gatacre,  125  ;  the  great 
Glasgow,  156;  Manchester  Rose,  56;  New- 
port and  County,  87,  88  ;  "  One  and  All  " 
flower,  138  ;  St.  Fagans  and  district,  119  ; 
West  Derby  Horticultural,  120 ;  Wood- 
bridge  Jubilee,  55 

Shows,  refreshments  at,  32 

Shrewsbury  Show,  notes  from  the,  187 

Shrub  cuttings,  152 ;  and  flower  borders,  225 ; 
for  hedge,  20 

Shrubs,  351;  and  trees,  330:  autumn-flower- 
ing, 159  ;  hardiness  of  certain,  391 ;  hardy, 
for  forcing,  2S9  ;  some  hardy,  376  ;  varie- 
gated, the  use  and  aouse  of,  17S ;  with 
beautiful  autumn  tints,  306 

Shrubberies,  222 

Skinner,  Board,  and  Co.,  Messrs.,  211 

Snake  millipedes,  146 

Snapdragon,  flowers  of  a,  38 

Snowdrop  Windflower,  the,  234 

Snowdrops,  forcing,  359,  374  ;  in  Devon,  384 

Soapwort,  the  rock,  245 

Societies— 
Allesley  and  Coundon  Horticultural,  118 
Ascot  Chrysanthemum,  354 
Beckenham  Horticultural,  292,  372  ; 
Bishop's  Stortford,  137 
Brighton  and  Sussex,  355 
Bolton,  373 


Societies— 
Bristol,  355  ;  and  Disti'ict  Gardeners',  239, 
308,  354  :  Gardeners'   Mutual   Improve- 
ment, ■■'.76  ;  Pteridological,  the,  118 
Cardiflf  and  District  Chrysanthemum,  340; 

Gardeners',  25(i,  355 
Corn  Exchange  Chrysanthemum,  343 
Croydon  Horticultural.  18,  308 
Dundee  Chrysanthemum,  326 
Eastbourne,  154 

Eccles  and  Patncroft  Chrysanthemum,  355 
Edinburgh,  356 

Finchley  Chrysanthemum,  324 
Glasgow  and  West  of  Scotland  Horticul- 
tural, 171 
Great  Marlow  Horticultural,  118 
Harapstead  Heath  Protection,  10 
Highgate  Chrysanthemum,  339 
Hull,  372 

Ladywell  and  Lewisham  Horticultural,  138 
Linnean,  the,  307 

Liverpool,  356  ;  root  exhibition,  307 
Maidenhead  Horticultural,  137 
Midland  Carnation,  the,  104 
National  Amateur  Gardeners',  256 ;   Car- 
nation and  Picotee,  71  ;  Chrysanthemum, 
155,  239,  308,  339,  342,  358,  388  ;    Dahlia, 
the,  189,  310;    Horticultural  of  France, 
292  ;  Rose,  374  ;  Sweet  Pea,  88 
North  Lonsdale  Rose,  76 ;   Warwickshire 

Horticultural,  137 
Pennsylvania  Horticultural,  377 
Preacot,  70 

Reading  Gardeners',  291,  354 
Richmond  Horticultural,  19 
Royal  Botanic,  119,  121 
Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural,  22,   191, 

242 
Royal  Horticultural,  17,  22,  54,  58,  87,  00, 
119,  124,  154,  158,  190,  224,  239,  242,  256, 
275,  291,  310,  324,  342,  355  ;  and  its  com- 
mittees, 40  ;  fruit  show,  273  ;  interesting 
exhibits  at   the,  358  ;  gardens  at  Chis- 
wick, 124  ;  of  Ireland,  170 
ShrewsLmry,  154 
Shropshire  Horticultural,  13S 
Southampton  Chrysanthemum,  340 
SwanseaHorticultural  and  Gardeners',  137 
Tamworth  Chrysanthemum,  239 
Torquay  Chrysanthemum,  354 
Tottenham    and    Edmonton    ChrysanLh'i- 

mum,  355 
Trowbridge  Horticultural,  138 
Waterloo  Chrysanthemum,  354 
Wellingborough    and    Midland    Counties 

Dahlia,  171 
Wimbledon  Gardeners',  307,  324 
Winchester,  autumn  exhibition,  340 
Woolton  Gardeners',  340 
United  Horticultural  Benefit,  56,  138,  208, 

260,  291,  292,  326 ;  and  Provident,  403 
York,  356 

Solanum  nrispum  leaves,  172  ;  Wendlandii 
at  Kew,  41  ;  Wursleyi,  222 

Solanums,  186 ;  in  gardens,  140 

Sonerilas  in  bloom,  374 

Sophora  japonica,  209 

Sophro-Lfelia  Gratrixje,  225 

Sparmannia  palmata,  2S3 

Spinach,  New  Zealand,  296  ;  winter,  84,  102 

Spiriea  ari-'cfolia,  63  ;  astilboides  Silver  Sheaf, 
5,  22 

Spring,  1901,  3S5 

Spruce  and  its  enemies,  the,  344 

Statrice  profusa,  221 

Stenoglottis  longifolia,  332 

SLenomessou,  196 

Sternbergia  lutea,  207,  379 ;  I.  var.  Icarijc. 
388 

Sticks  and  stakes,  209 

Stoke  Park,  70 

Stocks,  Brora  pton,  14 

Stoneleigh  Abbey,  205 

Stove  plants,  217,  303,  323,  370 

Strawberries,  160,  319  ;  Aberdeen  Favourite, 
94 ;  at  Bedford,  16 ;  at  Edinburgh,  69 ; 
autumn  fruiting,  205;  Elton,  94;  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine,  94  ;  for  forcing  and  plant- 
ing, 9;  grown  in  barrels,  83;  in  pots,  204; 
in  pots,  protecting,  352  ;  Latest  of  All,  94  ; 
Laxton's  new,  5  ;  new  perpetual  varieties, 
94 ;  planting,  117  ;  preparing  plants  for 
forcing,  352 ;  Queen  of  Denmark.  94  ;  Tra- 
falgar, 94 ;  T.  and  Fillbasket,  39 ;  Water- 
loo, 94  ;  wintering  pot,  375 

Strawberry,  a  arood  alpine,  59 ;  crop  in  Scot 
land,  the,  22  ;  Dumbarton  Castle,  106  ; 
Fillbasket,  58;  Givon's  Late  Prolific,  19; 
Kitley's  Goliath,  210,  243  ;  leaves  eaten, 
172  ;  plants,  potting  forcing,  50  ;  ((Uarters, 
116;  Royal  Sovereign,  2  ;  tree,  the,  344 

Street,  a  suburban.  81 

Streptocarpuses,  140 

Surrey,  a  note  from.  125 

Sutton  and  Sons,  ]\fessrs..  Tomato  trials, 
208 ;  ^Ir.  Martin  Hope,  255  ;  Mr.  Martin 
Hope,  the  late,  260  ;  Mr.  Martin  John, 
French  order  for.  142  ;  will  of  the  late  Mr. 
Martin  Hope,  358 

Sweetbriar,  246 

Sweet  Marjoram,  186 

Sweet  Pea,  America,  23  ;  Black  Knight,  23  ; 
Duke  of  Westminster,  22.  38;  flowers, 
21;  uutine:.  a,  57;  Prima  Dunna,  23; 
Prince  of  Wales,  2ii 
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Sweet  Pea,  properties  of  the.  12.'> ;  show,  74 
Sweet  Peas,  241;  a  late  display,  143 ;  "All 
about,"  r,s;  at  Edinburgh,  70;  for  exhi- 
bition. 1S4,  23S  ;  grown  near  London,  39  ; 
in  a  back  yard,  1"21 ;  in  solid  beds,  223 ; 
two  new,  75 


Tamarix  odessana,  l'J.'> 

Taxodium  distichum.  192 

Teconia  Suiithii,  3S7  ;  venusta,  281 

Temperatures.  152 

Temple  Newsham,  SO 

Tetrauema  mexicana,  261 

Tigridias,  ^Ir.  Luther  Burbank's  177 

Timber,  British,  the  transport  of,  22o 

Thomas,  Mr.  Owen,  presentation  to,  150,  170 

Thorns  and  prickles,  100 

Toad-flax,  Ivy-leaved,  75 

Todd,  Mr.,  22 

Tokyo  Botanical  Garden,  344 

Tomato  Conference,  diseased,  172;  culture, 
successful,  144;  Dickson's  Crimson  King, 
343  ;  Duke  of  York,  343  ;  Lister's  Prolific, 
175 

Tomatoes,  102,  180,  230;  black  spot  on,  20; 
in  pots,  303 ;  outdoor,  in  1901, 295 ;  winter, 
15 

Topiary  ornament  at  a  wayside  cottage,  396 

Trade  notes,  404 

Transvaal  Daisy,  207 

Tree  growths,  interestintr.  93 

Trees  and  shrubs,  122,  178,  2U9,  248,  280,  330 ; 
layering  of,  234 

Trees  in  sheltered  places,  342  ;  Japanese,  3 ; 
Japanese,  dwarf,  253  ;  large,  removing, 
338 ;  large,  the  transplanting  of,  280 ; 
making  trained,  160;  notable,  211;  prun- 
ing and  cleansing  of,  32  ;  shade,  for  streets, 
73  ;  wall,  31 ;  young,  30,  287 

Trichopilia  marginata,  32 

Tricyrtis  hirta,  277 

Tropieolum  speciosum,  362  :  tuberosum,  394 

Trutlle,  the  black.  120 

Tub  gardening,  181,  108 

Tulips,  168 ;  some  good,  182 

Turnips,  13,  S4,  318 


Zauschneria  californica,  107 

Zephyraiithes,  197 

Zinnias.  107 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  31,  116 

Zoological  Gardens,  flowers  in  the,  366 


U. 

I'rceocharis  Clibrani,  170 


V, 

Vandas,  304 

Vegetaltle  seeds,  sowing,  140 

Vegetables  at  Aldenham  House,  279  ;  choice, 
forcing  of,  '252 

Viburnum  dentatum  for  shrubbery,  4 

Viburnums,  100 

Vine  borders,  protpcting  the,  352  ;  leaves, 
preserved,  326;  the  turquoise-berried,  372 

Vines,  early.  13,  252  ;  early  houses,  101 ;  in 
France,  wall,  387,  403;  later  houses  in 
fruit,  101  ;  mid-season  and  late,  386 ; 
planted  out,  14  ;  pot,  252,  386 ;  pot,  for 
forcing,  100 

Violets,  exhibiting,  389 

Viola  Countess  of  Kintore,  5 

Violas,  41 

Violets,  some  wild,  of  Virginia,  94 

Virgilia  lutea.  2 

Vilis  beter.-phjlbi  hiimulifulia,  391;  pur- 
purea, 270 

Wales,  North,  notes  from  a  garden  in,  277 

Wallflowers,  84 

Wall  and  water  gardens,  11;  gardening  in 
East  Kent,  186 

Warwick,  Countess  of,  and  horticulture,  41 

Wasps,  100 

Water  garden,  making  a,  193,  253,  257 

Water  gardens,  293 

Watering,  8 

Water  Lily  house  at  Kew,  the,  327 

Water  Lilies  and  limestone,  &c.,  292;  for 
concrete  tanks,  376;  the  blue  at  Gunners- 
bury,  3 

Water  Plants,  172 

Watsonia,  197 

Wild  flowers,  two  showy,  207 

Wild  garden,  in  the,  270 

Window  plants,  holiday  notes  on,  203 

Woodland,  223 

Worcestershire  gardens,  notes  from,  147 

Workers  among  the  (lowers,  315 

Winter  moth  and  mottled  umber  moth,  180 

Wrexham,  a  note  from,  310 

Wright,  Mr.  S.  T.,  310 

X. 

Xanthoceras  sorbifolia,  344 


Yew,  the,  234 

Yews,  golden  variegated,  122 
Yudca  ftlaniento?a,   24S ;    guatemalensis  in 
flower  at  Kew,  142 


ILLUSTRATED    ARTICLES. 


Address  to  Mr.  Owen  Thomas.  170 

Akebia  quinata,  fruit  of,  351 

Allium  vineale  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  at 
Bath.  109 

Anaphalis  (Antennaria)  margaritacea,  345 

Anemone  patens,  364  ;  sylvestris,  234 

Apple  AUington  Pippin,  fruit  of,  382;  small 
tree  of  (showing  fruitfulness),  383  ;  Nor- 
folk Beauty,  321 

Apricot  Moor  Park,  235 

Arch  in  the  wild  garden,  101 

Arctotis  grandis,  200 

Aristolochia  altissima,  397 


Baker,  Mr.  J.  G.,  F.K.S.,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H.,  315 
Balfour,  Professor  Isaac  Bayley,  49 
Bamboo  avenue  in  the  new  Japanese  garden 

at    Gunnershury    house,    377 ;    bridge    at 

Gunnersbury  house,  the,  379 
Belvedere,  Harrogate,  interior  of  corridor 

at.  10 
Betula  papyrifera  at    edge   of  Adirondack 

Mountains,  301 
Birch-bark  paper,  the  Indian,  169 
Blackball  Castle,  in  the  wood,  217 ;  Gloire  de 

Dijon  Rose  on  wall,  216 
Board  School  Garden  at  Norwich,  284 
Broom,  a  hybrid,   in    the    Royal    Gardens, 

Kew,  349;  the  Spanish,  395 
Bunyard,  Mr.  George,  95 


Calceolarias,  a  house  of,  at  Ealing,  9 
Campanula Allionii, 51  ;cenisia,50;  Elatines, 

64  ;  excisa,  04  ;  lanata,  112  ;  mirabilis  in  a 

pot,   58;    morettiana,  112;    niuralis,  113; 

niuralis   var.    major,    111 ;    pusilla,    161  ; 

Rainerii,  163 ;  rotundifolia  soldanelkeflora, 

162  ;  Scheuchzeri  var.  alba,  164  ;  thyrsoides, 

218 
Camellia  in  fruit,  200 
Carnation  Beauty  of  Exmouth,  237  ;   house 

in    Messrs.   Cutbushs    Finchley   Nursery, 

368;   new  orange-scarlet  border,  136;  Mr. 

Douglas's  seedling,  85 
China  Roses  and  the  old  fringed  white  Pink, 

266 
Chrysanthemum    group    at    Barnacre,   Gar- 

stang,  a,  399  ;  Souvenir  d'une  petite  Amie, 

353 
Clematis  montana,  79;  ni.  over  a  pergola, 

301 
Conifers  in  autumn,  250 
Cornus  Kousa,  165 
Cranibe  corditolia  in  flower,  77 
Cutbui^h,    Messrs.,  a  view  in  the   Highgate 

nursery  of,  369 
Cyclamen,  Persian,  out  of  doors,  117 
Cypher,  Mr.  James,  the  late,  324 
<!ypripedium  parviflorum,  38 
Cytisus    kewensis    in    the    Royal    Gardens, 

"Kew,  34S 

D. 

Dendrobium  thyrsifiorum.  282 

Dianthus  Spencer  Bickham  at  Exeter,  131 

Dielytra  spectabilis  in  a  pot,  375 

Disa  grandiflora  var.  superba,  145 

Doronicura   iilantagineum  Harpur-Crewe,  a 

bordeiing  of,  151 
Dragon  Tree,  the  famous,  of  Teneriffe,  65 
Dry  lock  walling,  showing  how  stones  tip 

back,   12  ;    showing    spaces  left  between 

stones,  14 


Edelweiss    (Leontopodium    alpinum)    from 

seed,  344 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  316 
Edraiantlins  Pumilio,  135 
Elm,  a  four-trunked,  93 
Epigjea  repens  and  Shortia  galacifolia,  429 
Eryngium  oliverianum,  425 
Eremurns  Bungei  in  the   Winchmore  Hill 

Nursery,  53  ;  himalaicusin  the  Winchmore 

Hill  Nursery,  52 
Eucalyptus  Gunnii,  a  twig  of,  273 
Ewbank,  M.A.,  the  late  Rev.  Henry,  27a 
Exochorda  grandiflora,  232 


Fabiaua  imbricata  iu  Ucvunshire,  430 


Ferns,  Tree,  in  Sir  Charles  Wolseley's  garden, 

427 
Fig  tree,  the  famous,   in   the  Tarring  Fig 

Gardens,  267 
Fig  trees,    avenue    of,   in  the   Tarring   Pig 

Gardens,  268 
Flower  basket,  the  JIunstead,  09 ;  borders  in 

the  kitchen  garden  at  Aldenham  House,  67 
French  Bean,  Wood's  Golden,  177 
Fruit  display  at  the  Warley  Cottagers'  show, 

329 


Garden  iu  Yokohama,  a  private,  365 
Gladiolus  hybridus  princeps,  197 
Gooseberry  Bright  Venus,  107;  Ironmonger, 

167  ;  the  new,  Cobham,  119 
Gourd,  one  use  of  the,  319 
Grape  Alicante,  stem  of,  eleven  years  old, 

270;  bunch  of  new  outdoor  (Reine  Olga), 

380 
Grove,  a  shady,  216 
Guelder  Rose,  a  spray  of,  100 
Gypsophila,  the  new,  103 


H. 

Highbury,  a  view  in  the  garden  at,  298  ;  the 

house  from  the  east,  299 
Hollyhock  border,  the,  at  Regent's  Park,  ls3 
Hollyhocks,  150 
Hill,  The,  Claremont,  near  Cape  Town,  view 

in  Mr.  Arderne's  garden,  149 
Hyacinths,    a    bed    of,   in    Mr.   t'arruthers' 

garden,  385 
Hydrangeas  at  Groote  Schuur,  7 


Iberis  and  Cerastium  in  the  dry  wall,  11 

Incarvillea  Delavayi.  229 

Iris  laevigata   (Kiempferi),   349  ;    reticulata 

major,  a  colony  nf,  198 
Ixia  auranMaca,  20 


K. 

Keir  House,  Scotland,  with  Cupressus  sem- 

pervirens  on  walls,  351 
Kitchen  Garden,  at  Aldenham  House,  in  the, 

339 
Kochia  Scoparia,  189 


L. 

LaMio-Cattleya  elegans  at  the  Woodlands, 
Streatham  (.supplement) 

Lilac,  double  white  Mme.  Lemoine,  i)6 ; 
standard,  at  Kew,  97 

Lilium  auratuin  amung  Rhododendrons  in 
the  woodland,  48;  a.,  gigantic  growth  of, 
221 ;  Brownii,  grouping  of,  201 ;  excelsum 
(testaceum),  153  ;  giganteum  in  the  wood- 
land, 47  ;  Harrisi,  a  group  of,  99;  Henryi, 
336  ;  Kraraeri  in  the  rock  garden,  45  ;  longi- 
florum  in  pots  arranged  with  foliage,  44 ; 
Parryi,  337 ;  r\ibellum,  43 ;  speciosum 
amongst  Rhododendrons,  313;  testaceum 
in  the  garden  landscape,  40 

Lilies,  42  ;  gold  medal  group  of,  72 

Lily,  the  white,  in  a  garden  at  Venice,  335 

Lnnicera  Sullivantii  in  fruit,  285 


M. 

Magnolia    grandiflora    at    Entre    Quintas, 

Portugal,  371  ;  parviflora,  81 
Maidenhair  tree,  the,  in  the  Royal  Gardens, 

Frogmore,  249 
Medlar  tree,  the  old,  in  George  Herbert's 

garden, 269 
Melon,  Wythes'  Victoria,  98 
Melons,  Canadian,  297 
Miltonia    spectabilis    var.    moreliana,   115  ; 

vexillaria,  a  house  of,  01  ;  vexillaria.  429 
Mushrooms.  Horse,  on  croquet  lawn,  424 


N. 

Narcissus  in  the  grass  at  Kew.  305  ;  pallidus 
pr.xcoK  in  bowls,  320 ;  white  hoop-petti- 
coat, 199 

Nelumbium  speciosum  album  plenum 
(Shironian),  158 

Nepenthes  house,  Edinburgh  Botanic  (Jar- 
dens,  316 

Nymphjeas  (Water  Lilies),  a  pool  of  hybrid, 
at  Regent's  Park.  183  ;  the  blue-flowered, 
at  Gunnersbury,  :? 


Odontuglossum  crispum  Belvedere  Beauty, 

148 
Odontoglossums,  a  house  of,  33 
Omerod,  Miss,  the  late,  86 
Onopordon  bracteatura  at  Baden-Budcn,  UKl 
Orchids  and  wild  Pine-apple  in  Jamaica,  265 


Park,  in  Roundhay,  Leeds,  401 

Paulownia  imperialis,  130 

Peach  Bellegarde,  432 

Pear,  malformed  Jargonelle,  243 

Pelargonium  endlicherianum,  185  ;  pink  - 
flowered  Ivy-leaved,  247 

Pergola  at  Bishop's  Court,  Cape  Town,  179 

Peristeria  elata,  359 

Phlox  divaiicata,  251 

Pine-apple  bracamorensis  at  Vienna,  264 

Pine-apples  in  Baron  Rothschild's  garden  at 
Vienna,  264 

Pine,  the  Weymouth,  in  Keir  House  Gar- 
dens, N.B.,350 

Pomegranate,  the,  outdoors  at  Kew,  283 

Pools,  cemented,  in  the  Japanese  garden  at 
Gunnersbury  House,  378 

Pyrethrum,  Queen  of  the  Whites,  215 

Pyrethrums,  Anemone-flowered,  333 


Quince,  the  Lescovez,  68 


R. 

Rheum  palmatum  floribus  rubris  at  Baden- 
Baden,  10 

Rhododendron  arboreum  hybrid  outdoors  at 
Kew,  a,  331 ;  caucasicum  album  outdoors 
at  Kew,  330 

Ruchford,  Mr.  Thomas,  the  late,  2."i8 

Rock  plants  at  the  Home  Farm,  Sandling, 
Kent,  187  ;  wall,  diagram  showing  arrange- 
ment of  stones,  13 

Rosa  arvensis  and  Delphiniums,  233  ; 
arvensis,  a  spray  of,  233 ;  laevigata,  29 ; 
spinosissima,  24 

Ruse  blooms,  first  prize  twelve  Tea,  35 ; 
border  at  Cherkley  Court,  332  ;  the  Burnet, 
24;  Dundee  Rambler  against  garden  gate, 
147 ;  Dundee  Rambler  in  a  wild  curnei , 
203;  garden,  the,  at  Esher  Place,  Surrey, 
213 ;  garland  in  garden  landscape,  133 , 
garland  on  old  Catalpa,  132;  hybrid  Noi- 
sette, Mme.  Alfred  Carriere,  28;  Leuch; 
stern,  27;  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  (gold  medal)- 
34;  protector,  new  and  successful,  39; 
Queen  Alexandra,  36;  Reve  d'Or  over  Mr. 
Short's  house  at  Potter's  Bar,  393  ;  Tea, 
Corallina,  317;  Tea,  Manian  Cochet,  40; 
the  Garland,  in  a  cottage  garden,  367; 
the  Seven  Sisters,  against  a  Somersetshire 
cottage,  289 ;  walk  in  Hertfordshire,  a, 
36G 

Roses,  a  garden  arch  covered  with,  334 ;  and 
Hone>  suckle  on  arbour,  248  ;  as  cut  flowers, 
175;  China,  free  grouping  of,  82;  climbing, 
over  a  cottage,  347  ;  Cluster,  431 ;  Hybrid 
Sweet  Briar,  some  of  the  original  plants  in 
the  late  Lord  Penzance's  garden,  92 ;  on 
arches,  248 ;  on  pergola  made  of  Larch, 
3U3  ;  over  pergola  made  of  Oak,  300 


Saponaria  ocymoides,  245 

Scotch  Briars,  a  hedge  of,  31;  a  jar  of  double, 

25  ;  near  a  cottage  front,  30 
Shortia  galacifolia  and  Epigica  repens,  423 
Spring    Snowflake    (Leucojum    vernum),    a 

colony  of,  181 
Stocks,  bordering  of,  at  Broughton  Castle, 

433 
Stoke  Park  from  the  west,  70 
Stoneleigh,    in  the  pleasure  grounds,  207 ; 

the  west  garden,  206;  terrace  overlooking 

the  Avon,  205 
Strawberries    grown    in   barrels    (American 

way),  83  ;  grown  in  barrels  (English  way), 

83 
Streptocarpus  flowers,  140 
Sutton,  Mr.,  the  late,  his  eldest  son,   and 

grandson,  255 


Tecoma  venusta  near  Sydney,  Australia.  281 
Temple  Newsham,  the  house,  80;  woodland 

by  river,  80 
Tomato  house,  an  amateur's,  144 
Tricyrtis  hiria,  402 
Tulipa  kolpakowskiana,  182 

V. 

Vine  trained  over  gateway,  381 
Virginian  Creeper,  a  substitute  for,  381 

Wayside  suprise,  a,  396 

Whitton,  Mr.  James,  287 

Wild  garden  in  British  Guiana,  a,  322 

Wistaria  mnltijuga,  230 ;  un  pergola  af 
st|Uared  wood,  :ti)2;  sinensis  in  a  Purtu- 
gnese  garden,  231  ;  tree  in  Japan,  a  pigmy, 
253 
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THE    NATIONAL    ROSE 
SOCIETY. 

E  have  received  the  following 
interesting  communication 
about  this  splendid  society 
from  the  Rev.  H.  D'onibrain, 
co-secretary  with  Mr.  Mawley  : 
"  When  in  the  autumn  of  1876  it  occurred 
to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  a  National  Rose 
Society,  I  looked  at  the  iiuestion  from  all 
points  of  view  ;  I  saw  at  once  that  it  was  a 
([Uestion  of  some  magnitude,  and  that  there 
were  many  difficulties  surrounding  it,  and  I 
asked  myself  could  these  ditKculties  be  sur- 
mounted, and  should  we  be  able  to  establish 
a  society  worthy  of  the  Queen  of  flowers  ?  The 
conversations  which  I  had  with  many  rosarians 
very  much  encouraged  me  ;  some  took  up  the 
question  enthusiastically  and  wei'e  ready  to 
promise  substantial  help,  and  so  I  ventured  to 
summon  a  meeting.  The  next  question  was 
where  should  that  meeting  be  held,  and  I  was 
able  to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  for  the  year 
before  1  had  been  able  to  found  the  Horti- 
cultural Club,  and  our  first  domicile  was  in 
the  Adelphi  Terrace.  The  rooms  were  small 
and  low  pitched,  but  still,  as  it  would  save  the 
expense  of  hiring,  I  was  enabled  as  secretary  to 
invite  rosarians  to  attend  there  and  see  what 
could  be  done.  Well,  it  was  an  anxious  time, 
and  the  day  I  had  n'amed  for  the  meeting 
(December  6)  was  about  as  bad  a  one  as  could 
be  imagined.  The  rain  came  down  in  torrents, 
and  as  we  looked  out  on  the  leaden  sky  and 
the  dull  grey  river  I  almost  felt  that  I  was 
sorry  that  1  had  commenced  the  undertaking  ; 
but  as  one  well  known  rosarian  after  another 
trooped  into  the  room  my  spirits  revived,  and 
when  I  saw  the  portly  form  of  my  excellent 
friend  the  iJean  of  Rochester,  then  Onon 
Hole,  enter  the  room  I  felt  that  if  he  would 
join  in  the  undertaking  the  thing  was  half 
done.  He  very  kindly  took  the  chair.  I  was 
asked  to  act  as  secretary,  which  I  agreed  to  do 
on  condition  that  I  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  finance.  A  subscription  list  was  at  once 
started,  a  few  rules  were  drawn  up,  those 
rosarians  present  were  formed  into  a  com- 
mittee, and  we  committed  ourselves  to  an 
undertaking  of  which  none  of  us  knew  the 
real  bearing,  and  so  commenced  the  National 
Rose  Society. 

"  Having  now  formed  the  society,  of  course 
the  minds  of  the  members  were  turned  towards 
an  exhibition  ;  but  then,  as  now,  the  ditKculty 
was  whore  was  it  to  be  held,  for  a  t(uarter  of  a 


century  ago  the  difficulty  of  a  suitable  place 
was  as  great  as  now,  and  still  the  cry  is  for  a 
suitable  hall  for  flower  shows.  At  last  it  was 
decided  to  hold  one  at  St.  James's  Hall.  A 
most  excellent  collection  of  Roses  was  brought 
together,  and  every  available  space  was  filled. 
Some  of  the  veterans  of  the  Rose  world  who 
have  since  passed  away  from  among  us  were 
there.  It  was  the  last  time,  1  believe,  that 
the  hero  of  Sawbridgeworth  (Thomas  Rivers), 
who  exhibited  a  box  of  Roses,  was  with  us. 
To  him,  perhaps,  the  Rose  world  owes  more 
than  to  anybody  else,  not  only  by  the 
production  of  his  practical  little  work  'The 
Rose  Amateur's  Guide,'  but  more  especially 
by  his  introduction  of  the  Manetti  stock, 
which  enabled  growers  to  multiply  plants  by 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  which  made  them- 
selves at  home  in  most  soils,  although  there 
was  one  class  which  never  took  kindly  to  it, 
namely,  the  Tea  Rose.  There  were  many 
comparatively  tender  Roses  in  that  class  in 
those  days,  and  the  masterful  stock  of  the 
Manetti  overspread  these,  and  the  losses 
amongst  the  Tea  Roses  was  every  year  very 
great.  It  was  not  until  Mr.  George  Prince,  of 
Oxford,  introduced  the  seedling  Briar  that  the 
Tea-scented  Roses  enjoyed  their  halcyon  days. 
But,  to  return,  while  the  show  of  Roses  was 
excellent,  the  attendance  of  the  public  was 
miserable.  Members  used  their  influence 
amongst  their  friends,  and  these  were  the  only 
tickets  that  were  sold.  In  consequence  of 
this,  when  the  accounts  came  to  be  made  up  it 
was  found  utterly  impossible  to  pay  the  prizes 
in  full.  The  exhibitors,  however,  behaved 
most  generously,  and  were  contented  to  receive 
only  a  portion  of  their  prize,  but  1  believe  that 
ultimately  they  were  all  paid. 

"  It  might  have  been  thought  that  this  fiasco 
would  have  given  the  coup  de  grace  to  this 
society  ;  not  so,  but  its  course  for  a  few  years 
was  a  chequered  one.  We  went  to  the  Crystal 
Palace,  and  then  unluckily  associated  ourselves 
with  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  its 
worst  days.  Some  of  the  shows  held  at  South 
Jvensington  were  very  beautiful,  but  we  were 
[lUshed  about  from  post  to  pillar,  and  were 
treated  in  a  most  imperious  way  by  the  ruling 
powers  of  the  society.  They  thought  that  tliey 
could  do  no  wrong,  and  we  thought  that  they 
could  do  no  right ;  and  so  we  again  migrated 
to  the  Crystal  Palace,  where  for  a  long  series 
of  years  our  cxliibitions  were  held.  In  some 
rcsi>ccts  the  jilace  was  admirable,  there  was  no 
fear  of  wind  or  rain  interfering  with  us,  and 
we   always   experienced    the    most    courteous  | 


reception  from  the  officials  ;  but  withal  the 
arrangement  was  not  satisfactoiy,  the  difficulty 
of  getting  there  was  tremendous,  and  we  often 
piti?d  those  exhibitors  who,  coming  from  a 
long  distance  from  the  other  side  of  London, 
had  to  change  there  and  come  down  to  tlio 
Crystal  Palace. 

"  But  our  operations  were  not  confined  to  the 
metropolis.  It  was  thought  that  the  provinces 
should  have  a  share  in  our  work,  and  it  was 
determined  to  hold  a  provincial  exhibition 
alternately  in  the  north  and  south  of  England, 
in  such  places  where  the  Rose  growers  in  the 
locality  were  willing  to  fall  in  with  our  plans. 
But  this  was  not  enough,  and  it  was  decided 
to  hold  one  in  the  north  and  one  in  the  south 
every  year.  Beside  this,  of  late  years  a  sum 
ha^  been  set  apart  for  prizes  ofl'ered  at  the 
exhibition  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
in  the  Drill  Hall  early  in  July.  Various  other 
means  have  been  adojrted  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  exhibitors  ;  a  challenge  trophy  was 
subscribed  for,  valued  at  fifty  guineas,  by  the 
amateur  members,  to  be  competed  for  by  nur- 
serymen, while  they,  in  their  turn,  subscribed 
the  same  amount  for  a  troj^hy  to  be  given  to 
the  amateurs. 

"It  having  been  complained  tliat  the  northern 
growers  had  but  little  chance  of  obtaining  these 
trophies,  owing  to  the  early  dates  of  the 
metropolitan  shows,  it  was  determined  to  com- 
memorate Her  late  Majesty's  Jubilee  by 
obtaining  two  cups  to  be  competed  for  at  the 
northern  shows.  A  series  of  gold,  silver,  and 
bronze  medals  was  also  struck  off  to  be  com- 
peted for  by  both  amateurs  and  professionals. 
It  was  complained  that  there  was  a,good  deal  of 
unfairness  in  the  competitions  ;  large  and  small 
growers  were  compelled  to  show  in  the  same 
classes,  and,  consequently,  the  latter  were 
frequently  swamped,  for,  after  all,  the  victory 
does  go  to  large  battalions.  However,  this  was 
all  remedied  some  years  later  by  the  careful 
thoughtfulness  of  Mr.  C'harles  J.  Grahame,  who 
proposed  to  separate  exhibitors  into  divisions 
according  to  the  number  of  plants  they  grew. 
This  plan  has  worked  admirably,  and  we  hear 
no  more  growls  about  exhibitors  being  swamped. 
And  now  '  a  change  has  come  o'er  the  spirit  of 
our  dream  ' ;  many  of  us  have  always  felt  that 
our  connection  with  the  Palace  was  a  false  one, 
and  that  it  was  not  fitting  that  a  society 
enjoying  the  Royal  patronage  should  be  depen- 
dent on  a  simply  commercial  institution  like 
the  Crystal  Palace.  At  last  a  way  has  been 
opened  to  us  ;  the  Treasurer  and  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temjile   have   most   kindly  con- 
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sented  to  allow  us  the  use  of  their  gardens  on 
the  Thames  Embankment  (the  same  as  used  by 
the  Pioyal  Horticultural  Society  for  their  great 
Temple  Show)  for  our  exhibition  for  the  present 
year,  for  which  we  are  in  a  great  measure 
indebted  to  our  President,  the  Very  Rev.  the 
Dean  of  Piochester.  This  involves  a  certain 
amount  of  risk,  and  it  is  incumbent  on  all 
members  of  the  Society  to  use  their  most 
strenuous  efl'orts  to  make  it  a  success  :  they 
should  endeavour  to  induce  their  friends  to 
take  tickets,  which  they  will  be  enabled  to 
)iurchase  at  reduced  rates  on  applying  to  the 
proper  place  in  time. 

"  This  change  involves  a  great  deal  of  labour 
on  the  officials,  but,  happily,  the  secretary 
and  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
to  whom  the  site  of  the  Temple  Gardens  is  so 
well  known,  have  most  kindly  consented  that 
their  officials  shall  assist  those  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  It  must  not,  however,  lie 
supposed  that  the  Society  has  simply  exhi- 
bitions in  view.  It  has  endeavoured  to  do 
everything  in  its  power  to  forward  the  culti- 
vation of  the  Rose.  For  this  end  it  has  from 
time  to  time  sent  out  various  publications  to 
help  the  growers.  They  have  published  not 
only  their  official  catalogue,  with  the  names 
and  descriptions  of  tbe  best  Roses  in  cultiva- 
tion, but  also  '  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,' 
'  Analysis  of  the  Rose  Soils,'  a  prize  essay  on 
'  The  Hybridisation  of  Roses,'  a  report  oF  the 
conferences  on  pruning  and  exhibiting  Roses, 
also  the  conference  report  on  Miss  Jekyll's 
paper  on  '  Roses  for  Garden  Decoration,'  and 
hope  in  Xovember  to  publish  a  symposium  on 
the  culture  and  exhibition  of  Tea-scented 
Roses.'' 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Mr.  Horner  sends  a  fine  spike  of 
Oruhanche  SPECIOS.4 
as  growing  on  the  small  plant  Linaria  C3'rabalaria. 
The  whole  spike  measures  16  inches,  the  flower}' 
upper  part  being  On  inches.  To  illustrate  the 
dependence  of  the  parasite  on  the  well-being 
of  the  host,  with  this  prosperous  example  i.s 
enclosed  another  whose  length  is  only  7  inches, 
with  a  short  space  of  abortive  bloom  on  the  top. 
In  this  case  the  bit  of  Linaria  on  which  it  was 
growing  was  without  leaves,  only  a  small  ej'e  on 
the  root  showing  a  sign  of  vitality. 


Mr.  Sharpe  sends  from  Sileby,  Leicestershire,  a 
fine  fruit  of 

Stbawkkrry  Roval  Sovereign, 
with  these  words  :   "  It  was  grown  out  of  doors  on 
a  Strawberry  plant,  with  about  100  other  fruits  on 
the  same  plant,  most  of   which  are  almost  as  fine 
as  the  one  sent." 


Mr.  IS.  Hallan  sends  from  .Sheffield  a  bright  ro.=e- 
coloured  branching 

Half-I)oi7iile  Pink, 

lie  produce  of  a  border  Pink  fertilised  with  pollen 
from  a  crimson  Sweet  \Villiani.  The  flower  i.s 
lirightand  pretty,  but  unless  the  plant  is  ver}'  free 
blooming,  the  length  of  stalk  (10  inches)  would 
make  the  proportion  to  the  size  of  flower  too  lanky 
for  a  really  good  border  plant.  But  these  hybrids 
and  crosses  of  the  garden  Pinks  are  just  suited  to 
half  wild  places,  such  as  the  top  of  a  retaining 
wall,  among  unmown  grass,  or  wild  grassy  lianks, 
where    tliey     would     have    their     fullest    value. 


Dianthus  hybridises  and  crosses  so  {reel}-  that  the 
genns  offers  a  wide  and  easy  field  for  amateurs" 
work. 


Flowers  from  .Stkaefan. 
Mr.  Bedford  kindly  sends  from  Straffan  House 
Gardens,  Count}'  Kildare,  a  delightful  basketful  of 
fjowers,  comprising  raanj'  interesting  things. 
Clethra  arborea  we  were  pleased  to  see  :  its  value 
is  not  appreciated,  as  the  Lily  of  the  Valley-like 
flowers  possess  much  charm.  A  bowlful  of  blossom 
is  an  adornment  to  the  table.  Olearia  macrodonta, 
the  beautiful  Ozothamnus  rosmarinifolius,  the  deep 
purple  -  blue  Lithospermiim  petra?um,  Coronilla 
montana,  and  Cj'pripedium  spectabile  were  in  this 
gathering.  The  Cypripedium  succeeds  remarkably 
well  at  Straffan.  Mr.  Bedford  writes  :  "  The 
Cypripedium  has  suffered  from  the  late  winds,  but 
still  our  little  patch  has  over  300  flowers.'' 

VlRGILIA  lutea. 

We  have  received  from  Mr.  Anthony  Waterer, 
Knaphill,  Woking,  branches  of  this  rare  but 
beautiful  tree;  it  is  the  Yellow  Wood  of  North 
America,  the  leaves  changing  to  deep  golden 
yellow  in  the  autumn,  while  the  clusters  of  Pea-like 
bloom  are  of  snowy  whiteness. 


LACHENALIAS. 

Lachexalias  have  not  the  popularity  they  deserve. 
Why,  it  is  ditticult  to  conceive,  for  there  are  few 
more  distinct  and  beautiful  plants  obtainable  for 
greenhouse  decoration  than  the  Cape  Cowslips,  as 
thev  are  popularl}'  called.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
tlie}'  have  not  been  known  to  horticulturists  for  a 
sufiicient  length  of  time,  for  so  long  ago  as  1774 
were  the  Laohenalias  introduced  from  South 
Africa,  the  first  one  brought  over  being  L.  tricoloi-. 
This  is  even  now  the  one  most  generally  grown  in 
gardens,  although  L.  tricolor  aureaandL.  Nelsoni, 
the  latter  bearing  long  racemes  of  golden  yello«' 
lilooms,  are  fortunately  more  often  seen  now  than 
formerly.  L.  tricolor  is,  however,  very  beautiful : 
rarely  does  one  see  such  a  mingling  of  colour  in 
both  flowers  and  foliage,  the  former  are  a  mixture 
of  green,  red,  and  3'ellow,  while  the  dark  green 
leaves  are  spotted  with  a  dull  purple. 

Lachenalias  should  be  grown  both  in  pots  and 
baskets  ;  then  if  cut  flowers  are  required  the  plants 
growing  in  pots  may  be  cut  over,  allowing  those 
in  the  baskets  to  remain.  A  basket  well  filled 
with  Lachenalias  in  flower  is  ver}'  beautiful,  and 
an  adornment  to  any  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
Although  the  culture  of  the  Lachenalia  is  not 
difficult,  it  is  astonishing  how  few  really  succeed  in 
growing  it  to  perfection,  and  unless  the  Lachenalia 
is  well  grown,  as  indeed  is  the  case  with  most 
plants,  the  results  are  very  disappointing.  Earlj' 
in  August  is  a  good  time  to  repot  the  bulbs  :  when 
removing  them  from  the  pots  in  which  they  have 
passed  the  summer  place  the  respective  sizes 
together.  This  is  important,  for  if  small  bulbs  are 
not  kept  in  the  same  pots,  and  the  large  ones  also 
kept  together,  plants  and  flowers  uniform  in  size 
and  strength  cannot  be  expected.  If  a  pot  contains 
both  large  and  small  plants,  the  latter  when  in 
flower  will  be  quite  hidden  and  their  lieauty 
altogether  lost.  Provide  ample  drainage  in  the 
pots  or  pans,  whichever  may  be  used.  Hanging 
pans  are  very  convenient,  the  bulbs  are  more  easily 
potted  in  them  than  in  baskets,  and  tlie  eft'ect  is 
niucli  the  same.  A  soil  composed  of  two  parts 
loam  and  the  remainder  of  leaf  soil  and  dried 
cow  manure  suits  them  well  ;  add  also  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  silver  sand.  Fill  the  pots  or  pans  to 
within  an  inch  or  so  of  the  rim  with  the  compost 
(having  first  covered  the  drainage  with  the  rougher 
pieces  of  loam),  and  press  the  buUi  gentlj'into  it. 
Then  cover  them  over  with  about  half  an  inch  of 
soil,  thusleavinga  space  below  the  rim  for  holding 
water.  One  could  not  wish  for  a  better  place  in 
which  to  winter  theni  than  a  cold  frame  provided 
with  hot  water  pipes  so  that  frost  may  be  excluded. 

When  in  a  low  frame  the  plants  niaj'  easily  be 
kept  close  to  the  glass  and  therefore  receive  a 
maximum  amount  of  light,  an  important  factor  in 


plant  culture  during  winter.  But  very  little 
water  will  be  necessary  until  growth  commences  ; 
in  fact,  supposing  the  soil  to  be  moist  when  the 
bulbs  were  potted,  if  a  watering  is  given  to  well 
settle  the  soil  around  the  former,  and  the  pots  are 
shaded  from  the  hot  sun  until  growth  begdns,  water 
is  best  withheld.  Keep  the  plants  quite  cool 
during  the  winter,  making  use  of  the  heating 
apparatus  merely  to  keep  out  the  frost ;  such  a 
practice  tends  to  make  them  sturdy  and  robust, 
and  therefore  better  able  to  produce  a  good  display 
of  blooms.  Some  cultivators  strongl}'  advocate 
placing  the  pots  or  pans  in  saucers  of  water, 
always  keeping  the  latter  filled.  Such  a  plan  has 
much  to  recommend  it  when  the  plants  are  growing 
vigorousl}',  for  they  then  quickly  become  dry  at  the 
roots,  and  if  water  is  always  available  there  is  no 
danger  of  their  suffering  from  the  want  of  it. 
Kspeciall}'  when  the  flower  racemes  are  beginning 
to  appear  can  this  method  be  made  of  value,  and  if 
weak  licpiid  manure  is  placed  in  the  saucers  instead 
of  clear  water  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  plants 
is  surprising.  Stimulants  maj'also  be  given  in  the 
form  of  guano  or  Clay's  Fertilizer,  and  sprinkled 
upon  the  surface  soil,  stirring  the  latter  lightly 
with  a  pointed  stick.  The  flowers  of  the  Lache- 
nalia last  in  beauty  for  weeks  together  if  kept  in 
a  cool  house,  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory  for 
instance. 

When  the  blossoms  are  over  the  cultivator  must 
endeavour  to  have  the  bidbs  properl}'  developed 
and  ripened,  and  a  dry,  warm,  and  airy  position  is 
such  as  will  ensure  this.  They  may  be  placed 
in  a  frame  from  which  the  lights  are  removed. 
Gradually  diminisli  the  supply  of  water  as  soon  as 
the  foliage  shows  signs  of  decay,  eventually  with- 
holding it  altogether.  The  bulbs  may  remain  in 
the  pots  until  the  time  comes  round  again  to  repot 
them,  if  the  pots  are  stored  away  in  some  cool,  dry 
shed.  A.  P.  H. 


HORTICULTURAL    EXHIBITS 

AT    CARDIFF. 

The  following  exhibits  were  displayed  at  the 
recent  show  of  the  Royal  Agrictdtural  Society  : — 

Sutton's  pedigree  stocks  of  agricultural  seeds 
were  represented  by  some  capital  roots  of  Sutton's 
Prizewinner  Yellow  tJlobe  Mangel,  Sutton's  Golden 
Tankard  jSIangel,  Sutton's  Yellow  Intermediate 
Mangel,  Sutton's  (iolden  Globe  ibangel,  and 
Sutton's  Manmioth  Long  Red  Mangel,  all  of  last 
year's  growth.  An  interesting  feature  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  stand  was  a  remarkable  exhibit  of  Toma- 
toes and  Beans  in  actual  growth.  The  Tomatoes 
were  .splendid  plants,  loaded  with  immense  clusters 
of  well-ripened  fruits.  The  plants  of  the  new 
climbing  French  Bean,  Sutton's  Earliest  of  All,  were 
of  exceptional  interest.  The  pods  were  growing  in 
profusion,  and  were  long,  straight,  tender,  and 
delicious.  When  gathered  young  and  cooked  whole, 
this  Bean  possesses  a  flavour  totally  unknown  in 
Runners  sliced  in  the  usual  way.  A  brilliant 
display  of  Gloxinias  from  Messrs.  Sutton's  seed- 
houses  illustrated  another  department  of  this  great 
seed  business.  The  plants  were  full  of  flo\\'er,  with 
haiidsome  foliage,  and  the  large  blooms  were  of  the 
choicest  and  most  varied  colours.  There  was  also 
an  attractive  show  of  cut  flowers,  embracing  English 
and  Spanish  Irises,  carlv-flo^\cring  Gladioli,  Tri- 
tomas,  Liliums,  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c. ,  with  a 
fine  liatcli  of  Sutton's  Giant  Mignonette  in  pots. 

The  well-known  firm  of  Dickson's,  nurscrvmcn 
and  seedsmen,  Chester,  had  their  usual  stand  on 
the  left  of  tlie  entrance  to  the  show-yard.  This 
firm  exhibited  sample  sacks  of  grass,  clover,  and 
other  agricultural  seeds.  Samples  were  also  shown 
of  cleanings,  i.e.,  weeds,  seeds,  &c.,  separated  in 
tlic  ]»rocess  of  re-cleaning  the  various  grasses  and 
clovers.  A  choice  collection  of  ornamental  plants 
was  also  exhibited,  including  Palms,  Ferns,  Conifers, 
&c.  ;  likewise  an  assortment  of  flowering  plants, 
including  that  beautiful  now  Tree  Carnation 
Duchess  Consuelo,  sent  out  hy  Messrs.  Dickson. 
A  selection  of  cut  blooms  of  P;conies  attracted 
consideral)lc  attention,  anil  gave  colour  to  this 
interesting  c\liil)it.  A  new  fomliincd  <liggiug 
tool,    called    I'hillips'     Patent,    was    also    shown, 
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and  if  it  accomplishes  all  that  is 
claimed  for  it,  will  prove  a  great  boon 
to  the  gardener  as  well,  as  to  the 
farmer. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  of  the 
Royal  Seed  Establishment,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  and  the  Chemical  Manure 
Works,  Saltney,  Chester,  exhibited 
new  kinds  of  cereals.  A  special  fea- 
ture on  Messrs.  Webb's  stand  was 
that  of  vegetables  recommended  for 
market  gardening,  including  a  new 
Tomato  in  actual  growth,  which  dis- 
played clusters  of  luscious  fruit  in 
great  profusion  ;  it  is  not  yet  in  com- 
merce, but  Messrs.  Webb  propose 
offering  it  to  the  public  shortly. 
Among  the  Peas,  also  shown  in  growth, 
was  the  celebrated  Senator,  one  of 
Messrs.  Webb's  recent  introductions, 
and  its  wonderful  cropping  habit 
fully  justifies  the  favour  it  has  met 
with.  A  very  fine  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas,  consisting  of  upwards  of  fort}' 
varieties  in  all  shades  of  colour, 
together  with  a  group  of  Webb's 
Excelsior  Gloxinia,  represented  the 
floral  department  of  Messrs.  Webb's 
business,  whilst  they  also  showed 
samples  of  their  celebrated  fertilisers 
for  farm  and  garden  crops,  which  are 
manufactured  on  an  extensive  scale 
at  their  chemical  works  at  Saltne}'. 
Chester. 

Messrs.    James    Carter     and    Co., 
Royal    seedsmen,    of   High   Holborn, 
London,  had  a  -i-ery  extensive  display 
of  plants  and  flowers  in  bloom,  orna- 
mental and  permanent  pasture  grasses,  clovers,  &o. , 
in  growth,  as  well  as  samples  of  roots,  corn,  Peas, 
and  other  farm  and  garden  produce.    Messrs.  Carter 
had  very  tastefully  interspersed  with  these  sombri- 
products  of  the  farm  various  groups  of  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers,  gathered  from  their  flower  farms, 
such  as  are  usually  grown  from  seed,  and  of  long 
endurance    when   in    bloom  ;    and  amidst  all  this 
burst  of  colour  and  fragrance  was  noticed  tlie  very 
pleasing   effect   of   a   miniature   lawn,   beautifully 
verdant  in  growth. 

Specialities  in  Messrs.  Clibran's  (Altrineham, 
Manchester)  exhibit  included  their  new  beautiful 
golden  Elder,  Sambucus  raeemosa  plumosa  foliis 
aureis  ;  a  splendid  strain  of  spotted  Gloxinias  ;  and 
the  golden  Calla  t)iat  they  grow  so  well,  Calla 
elliottiana. 


THE    Br.rE-FljQWEKED    NYMrH.=EiS   AT    GUfi^ERSEURY. 


THE    BLUE    AVATER    LILIES    AT 

GUNNERSBURY. 

We  have  referred  to  the  blue-flowered  Nymphajas, 
N.  stellata,  and  others  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  of  Mr. 
Hudson's  interest  in  their  cultivation.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  them  in  flower  now  in 
the  artificially  warmed  tanks.  The  colouring  of 
the  flowers  is  delightful.  They  are  quite  a  success 
grown  in  this  way. 


artists  (especially  amongst  Pines  and  Larches)  are 
marvellous  portraits  of  naturally  grown  veterans 
of  their  own  kind,  almost  perfect  in  balance 
and  outline.  The  impression  conveyed  of  the  fine 
old  rugged  forest  tree  is  wonderful,  "true" 
portraits  of  the  "beautiful,"  and  worthy  of  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  artistic  nations  in  the  world, 
certainly  the  greatest  nation  of  flower  lovers.  For 
several  years  Ihave  grown  a  pair  of  dwarf  Maples 
in  pans,  wliioh  were  brought  from  Japan  when 
already  a  great  age.  Their  stems  are  twisted  and 
gnarled,  but  when  in  leaf  nothing  could  be  more 
natural  than  their  outline.  In  their  autumn  tints 
they  are  brilliantly  beautiful,  admired  by  everyone 
as  ornaments  in  the  house.  Were  it  not  for  a  certain 
sentimental  auld  lang  syneness  about  our  own 
topiary  art  there  would  be  little  to  redeem  it — it 
certainly  possesses  nothing  of  the  "  true  and 
beautiful  in  Nature,''  but  few  will  admit  that  many 
of  the  dwarf  Japanese  trees  are  not  wonderfully 
true  and  artistic  fac-similes  in  miniature  of  the 
beautiful  old  trees  of  Nature.  C.  E. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 


JAPANESE    TREES. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  read  with  interest  in  your  issue 
of  June  8  "A.  D.'s"  remarks  on 
Japanese  dwarf  trees,  but  I  entirely 
disagree  with  his  wholesale  disparage- 
ment of  them.  For  whilst  admitting 
that  many  specimens  one  sees  in 
England  lack  the  natural  elegance  which  would 
appeal  to  a  Western  "true  gardener,  or  lover  of 
that  which  is  true  and  beautiful  in  Nature,"  yet 
the  majority  of   examples   by  the   best   Japanese 


ROSE  LONGWORTH  RAMBLER. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SiK, — If  I  read  "Philomel's"  remark  aright  in 
comparing  Longworth  Rambler  with  the  Ayrshires, 
he  speaks  of  the  Ayrshires  as  being  freer  in  growth 
than  Longworth  Ramblei ,  and  does  not  mean  to 
refer  to  the  quantity  of  bloom  given.  As  Mr. 
Stoneham  sa3's,  Longworth  Rambler  blooms 
before  the  Ayrshires,  and  blooms  much  later  also. 
At  no  one  time  has  it  as  much  flower  as  the  Ayr- 
shires have  when  at  their  best,  but  its  prolonged 
blooming  makes  it  more  valuable  for  many  purposes. 
As  a  hedge  Rose  it  is,  however,  less  free  than  the 
others,  and  this  is  probably  what  "Philomel" 
means  to  convey.  There  is  another  merit  possessed 
by  Longworth  Rambler,  and  tha.t  is,  that  it  seems 
to  improve  greatly  with  age.  It  is  remarkably  fine 
this  season. 

Scotland.  S.  A. 


quantity  of  exotic  trees  of  too  many  liinds, 
whereas  a  raucli  better  eflfect  mav  be  gained  by 
using  some  native  trees  in  good  quantity.  A 
gai'den  is  more  enjoyalale  if  its  environjnent  is 
beautiful  tlian  if  it  is  merely  exotic,  and 
because  a  certain  tree  is  a  lovely  thing  in  wild 
ground  is  certainly  not  a  reason  for  excluding 
it  from  the  garden.  There  are  many  other 
trees  of  the  genus  Betula,  but  our  native  Birch 
is  the  best  for  pure  beauty ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
other  deciduous  tree  one  can  think  of  that 
surpasses  it  in  pictorial  grace,  while  it  is 
especially  beautiful  in  winter. 

It  has  also  a  liking  for  the  poorest  soil  where 
few  foreign  trees  will  thrive.  Indeed,  if  one 
had  to  consider  the  problem  of  planting  poor 
land  with  native  trees  as  the  outer  region  of 
garden  ground,  it  is  likely  that  a  better  and 
more  harmonious  picture  of  tree  forms,  in  bold 
groups  of  few  kinds  could  be  made,  than 
if  one  had  the  pick  of  the  stocks  of 
exotic  nursery :  for  there  would  be 
and  -Juniper,  Holly,  Scotch  Fir, 
Box  and  Mountain  Ash,  and  what 
any  tree-lover  with  the  soul  of  an  artist  desire 
more  1 

Then,  when  the  protecting  borderland  of  the 
garden  is  planted  and  has  attained  a  few  years 
of  strong  growth,  is  the  time  to  go  to  the 
nursery  and  spend  the  money  that  might  have 
been  less  well  laid  out  on  the  setting,  in  a 
generous  buying  of  the  jewels  of  flowering 
shrub  and  plant  that  will  show  to  all  the  better 
effect  against  the  background  of  sturdy  native 
evergreen  and  bold  groups  of  the  delicate  and 
graceful  Birch. 


every 
Birch 
Yew, 
could 
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When  gardens  and  their  outskirts  are  planted 
much   money    is     often    spent    in    buying    a 


Roses  and  "The  Garden."— Our  next 

issue  will  be  devoted  especially  to  the  Rose. 
Many  illustrations  will  be  given  showing  beautiful 
ways  of  planting,  uses  of  the  newer  and  much 
talked  of  hybrids,  and  about  Rose  gardens  of  the 
future.     Rose  growing  in  England  has  undergone 
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a  nnich-ncedi-'d  change,  and  we  liavc  endeavoured, 
.iiid  sliall  do  so  in  llie  fntuie,  to  help  our  readeis 
ill  making  their  gardens  more  l>eautifal  I13'  llu- 
i-ighl  use  of  tlie  most  precious  flower  that  can  be 
|)hinted  in  our  pleasure  groun<ls  and  even  our 
woodlands.  Special  articles  will  be  contributed 
b\'  leading  rusarians. 

Rose  FellenbePg'.  —  This  beautiful  and 
indispensable  P^ose  is  now  at  its  best,  and  the 
bashes  I  have  of  it  are  simply  one  mass  of  flowers. 
'I'liese  are  of  a  distinct  and  most  pleasing  colour,  a 
rich  rose  when  first  opening.  One  of  the  most 
valuable  attributes  of  Fellenberg  is  its  perpetual 
blooming.  Even  now,  while  still  in  full  blossom, 
there  are  crowds  of  buds  that  give  promise  of  a 
good  display  for  a  long  time  yet.  In  pruning  leave 
the  slioots  a  good  length,  for  the  following  season 
the_y  will  bear  numerous  side  shoots,  upon  which 
the  Roses  are  produced. 

Rosa  multiflopa  and  R.  lutea.— One 

miglit  go  a  long  \va\  and  not  meet  witli  such  a 
mass  of  bloom  as  the  first-mentioned  species  (a 
native  of  China  and  Japan)  is  now  with  me.     The 

1  mg  branching  shoots  are  smothered  with  the  small 
bunches  of  tiny  white  flowers,  that  are  much 
jirettier  before  the  bunch  of  yellow  stamens  becomes 
111  ick  and  brown.  For  covering  an  old  tree  stump 
R.  multiflora  is  hard  to  beat.  The  lovely  colour 
of  the  blossoms  of  R  lutea  alone  render  this  species 
from  the  East  worth  a  place  in  the  Rose  garden. 
Although  they  are  not  so  abundantly  produced  as 
one  could  desire,  this  deficiency  is  amply  made  up 
for  by  their  size  and  colour,  the  latter  a  rich 
beautiful  yellow.  The  foliage,  too,  is  an  unusuallj' 
pretty  green. — P. 

Genista  dalmatica.  —  It  is  to  south- 
eastern Europe  that  we  are  indebted  for  this 
charming  little  (genista.  It  does  not  grow  more 
than  about  6  inches  high,  of  a  very  compact  habit, 
and  is  now  in  full  flower.  The  plants  are  masses 
of  3-ellow,  and  a  good  rich  yellow  too.  For  some 
weeks  past  it  has  been  in  flower  with  me,  having 
been  a  bright  feature  in  the  rock  garden,  a  position 
for  which  it  is  eminently  suited.  For  several 
weeks  still  it  is  likely  to  remain  attractive. 

Hedysarum     multijugum    is  a  very 

beautiful  hanly  shrub.  Daring  several  weeks  of 
the  hottest  part  of  the  year  the  Pea -shaped, 
rose-purple  blossoms  of  this  Mongolian  plant 
may  be  enjoyed.  Hardy  shrubs  that  flower  in 
midsummer  are  not  so  plentiful  that  one  can 
afford  to  ignore  such  as  the  specimen  under 
notice.  Apart  from  this,  however,  it  is  very 
attractive,  and  the  loose  racemes  are  produced 
very  abundantly.  The  shoots  need  pruning  back 
to  within  about  three  buds  of  their  bases  every 
winter,  for  it  is  upon  the  current  j'ear's  growth 
that  the  flowers  are  produced.  A  bed  of  this 
Hedysarum  is  most  handsome.  The  plants  reacli 
a  height  of  '2  feet  li  inches  or  '.i  feet. 

Viburnum  dentatum,  a  native  of  North 
America,  is  a  distinct  and  handsome  shrub,  and 
one  that  makes  a  specimen  bush  of  unusually 
attractive  appearance.  The  glossy  green  leaves 
are  prettily  dentated,  and  the  heads  of  flower 
numerously  produced.  The  Arrow-wood,  to  give 
its  popular  name,  reaches  a  height  of  6  feet  or 
S  feet,  and  can  be  recommended  as  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  shrubVjery. 

Lyehnis  Walkeri.  —  This  is  one  of  the 
best  and  brightest  of  these  showy  early  summer- 
flowering  plants.  It  is  of  garden  origin,  having 
flowers  quite  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across,  a 
rich  rose  ■  crimson  in  colour.  The  foliage  is  a 
pleasing  grey,  and  forms  an  effective  undergrowth 
to  the  brilliant  blooms.  These  are  freely  borne  on 
irregular  stems,  the  tallest  of  them  not  more  than 

2  feet  high.  Where  a  patch  of  briglit  colour  is 
wanted.  Lychnis  Walkeri  is  of  great  value. 
Lychnis  chalcedonica,  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Russia,  is  another  beautiful  Lychnis,  and  is 
desers-edly  popular  for  the  herbaceous  border.  Of 
an  erect  habit  of  growth,  it  bears  rather  flat  heads 
of  rich  orange-red  flowers. — A.  P.  H. 

Lilac  Rockets.— It  is  not  often  that  a 
maladroit  way  of  expressing  oneself  has  such  a 
happy  result  as  that  which  befell  me  when  I  made 
a  badly  put  remark  about  the  double  ?tockets  in 
Thk  (Iardk.v  some  time  ago.     This  was  the  means 


of  adding  to  my  garden  two  pretty  lilac  Itnekets 
I  liad  not  possessed  before,  an<l  wbieb  have  given 
me  much  pleasure  this  season.  I  owe  to  the  Rev. 
Denis  Knox  this  gratification,  given  by  his  sending 
me  a  plant  each  of  his  pale  lilac  Rocket  aiul  old 
lilac  Rocket.  These  have  been  delightful,  and 
the  pale  lilac  one,  in  particular,  has  lieen  really 
superb  with  its  massive  spikes  of  most  fragrant 
odour.  One  could  wish  for  nothing  finer  in  its 
way  than  this  plant,  and  I  trust  that  its  successors 
may  long  keep  up  in  ni}'  garden  so  much  lieauty 
and  sweetness.  The  other,  and  darker  coloured 
one,  has  not  given  such  fine  spikes,  but  this  is, 
perhaps,  mj'  fault  and  not  that  of  the  plant. — 
S.  Arxott. 

Hops  as  a  vegetable.— With  reference 
to  A.  H.  Tyrrell's  interesting  note  on  the  above, 
I  have  never  tried  them  as  a  salad,  but  have 
trecjuentlj'  used  Hop-tips  as  a  vegetable  served 
hot.  Of  course  it  is  somewhat  a  matter  of  taste, 
but  most  people  I  have  recommended  to  try  them 
agree  with  me  that  they  have  a  very  pleasant 
flavour,  and  are  better  than  many  vegetables  in 
ordinary  use.  It  is  now  too  late  in  the  season  to 
try  them,  as  they  will  be  stringy  and  tough.  The 
tips  taken  early  in  the  spring,  when  the}'  will  snap 
oti'  easil}',  are  the  best.  They  may  be  about 
0  inches  to  8  inches  long,  and  tied  in  bunches, 
cooked,  and  served  in  a  similar  manner  to 
Asparagus  ;  they  are  generally  appreciated,  and  I 
have  heard  many  say  that  thej'  prefer  the  Hop- 
tips  to  Asparagus. — A.  Hemst.ey. 

Asparag'us  Spreng-eri  in  flower.— 

In  common  with  several  other  members  of  the 
genus,  this  has  become  extremely  popular  as  a 
foliage  plant  within  the  last  few  years,  but,  unlike 
some  of  them,  it  also  merits  notice  when  regarded 
from  a  flowering  point  of  view.  It  is  just  now  iit 
full  bloom,  the  short  racemes  of  whitish  blossoms 
being  borne  in  great  profusion.  Though  the  indi- 
vidual blooms  are  small  collectively,  the}'  form  a 
very  attractive  feature,  the  reddish  anthers  being 
on  close  inspection  very  noticeable  against  the  rest 
of  the  flower.  The  long,  trailing  spraj's,  studded 
for  the  greater  portion  of  their  length  witli  these 
pretty  blossoms,  suggest  how  useful  the}'  would  he 
tor  table  decoration  and  similar  purposes,  but, 
unfortunately,  their  odour  is  by  no  means  pleasant, 
particularly  in  a  close  atmosphere.  In  the  green- 
house or  conservatory,  however,  this  feature  is  not 
noticed  unless  very  closely  inspected. — T. 

The     Gardeners'     Company.  —  On 

Friday,  June  "28,  a  banquet  was  given  to  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress  by  the  Gardeners' 
Company,  of  which  Mr.  C.  E.  Osman  is  Master  for 
the  present  year.  The  tables  were  sumptuously 
decorated  with  flowers,  and  at  the  reception,  held 
later  in  the  evening  in  the  gallery  of  the  Institute 
of  Painters  in  Water  Colours,  a  large  and  dis- 
tinguished company  were  present  to  meet  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Lady  Mayoress.  The  proceedings 
passed  off  most  sueeessfully. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  annua  excur- 
sion of  the  club,  to  which  ladies  are  specially 
invited,  will  take  place  on  Wednesday,  July  17, 
and  the  following  will  be  the  programme : 
The  members  and  their  friends  will  meet  at 
Liverpool  Street  Station  to  leave  by  the  train 
starting  at  10.2,')  for  Cheshunt,  and  arriving  there 
at  11.20,  where  brakes  wdl  be  in  readiness.  They 
will  then  drive  to  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son's  Rose 
nursery,  and  afterwards  to  Mr.  Thomas  Roehford's, 
who  has  kindly  invited  the  party  to  luncheon,  and 
after  seeing  his  establishment  will  drive  through 
^^'ormley  Woods  to  Panshanger,  the  seat  of  Earl 
Cowper,  visit  the  mansion  and  gardens,  and  reach 
Hertford  about  (i  p.m.  Dine  at  the  Dimsdale 
Arms  at  (i.SO,  and  return  to  London  by  an  evening 
train.  Tickets  15s.,  to  cover  all  expenses,  wine 
excepted.  Applications  for  tickets,  with  the 
amount  enclosed,  to  be  made  to  Mr.  Harry  J. 
Veitch,  .'■)4,  Redclift'e  Gardens,  South  Kensington, 
S.W.,  before  July  10,  he  having  kindly  consented 
to     make     the     arrangements.  —  H.     HoNvwoon 

D'oMI'.i.AIN. 

Lily    show    and    conference.  —  The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  will  hold  an  exhibi- 
tion of  Lilies,  at  their  Chiswiek  Garden,  on 
Tuesday  and   Wednesday,  July   1(1  and    17.     The 


gates  open  at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  closing  at  8  p.m., 
and  at  11  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  closing  at  (ip. ni. 
A  large  silver  medal,  kindly  presented  to  the 
society  by  the  Williams'  Memorial  Trustees,  will 
be  awarded  to  the  amateur  exhibiting  the  best 
collection  of  Lilies.  Other  medals  and  awards  will 
be  made  by  the  council  as  they  shall  thiiik  fit. 
Note. — The  Fruit,  Floral,  and  Orchid  conmiitteesof 
the  society  will  sit  at  Chiswiek,  on  Tuesday, 
July  16,  at  11  a.m.  instead  of  12.  All  plants,  &c., 
sent  for  certificate,  must  consequently  be  ready  by 
10.. '10  at  latest.  On  Tuesday,  July  10,  a  conference 
on  Lilies  will  also  take  place  in  the  garden.  The 
chair  will  be  taken  at  2  p.m..  or  as  soon  after  as 
possible,  by  Mr.  H.  J.  Elwes,  F.R.S.,  V.M.H., 
who  will  deliver  an  opening  address  on  Lilies 
discovered  or  brought  into  cultivation  since  the 
issue  of  his  monograph  on  the  subject.  Anyone 
interested  in  Lilies  and  willing  to  contribute  a 
short  paper  or  note,  is  requested  to  communicate 
with  the  secretary.  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
office,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster,  S.W. 
It  is  hoped  that  everyone  having  Lilies  in  bloom  at 
the  time  will  be  kind  enough  to  send  them  for 
exhibition  at  Chiswiek. — W.  Wii.ks. 

Flowers  in  season  at  Forest  Hill. 

— Messrs.  -Tohn  Laing  and  Sons'  nurseries  at  Forest 
Hill  are  particularly  bright  just  now  with  a  multi- 
tude of  various  plants  in  flower,  none  of  which 
are  more  delightful  than  the  Tuberous  Begonias. 
These  fill  several  houses,  and  make — both  singles 
and  doubles — a  wonderful  display.  A  great  variety 
of  form  is  now  noticeable  in  these  beautiful  plants, 
and  this  feature  considerably  adds  to  their  attrac- 
tiveness. There  are  now,  in  addition  to  the  doubles 
and  singles  of  ordinary  form,  crested  and  bearded, 
fringed  and  scented.  Camellia,  Rose  and  Pieotee 
flowered,  these  latter  resembling  greatly  the  blooms 
after  which  they  are  named.  Some  varieties  have 
a  very  strong  Marechal  Niel  perfume,  the  scent  of 
others,  again,  reminding  one  of  that  of  Violets. 
The  habit,  also,  of  the  plants  varies  very  much  ; 
some  of  drooping  growth  are  peculiarly  suited  to 
basket  culture,  those  of  a  more  erect  form  being 
best  in  pots.  The  former  make  remarkably  hand- 
some specimens  for  hanging  up  in  the  greenhouse 
or  conservatory.  A  glance  over  the  innumerable 
beautiful  shades  now  compri-sed  in  both  single  and 
double  varieties  gives  one  a  good  idea  of  the 
striking  improvement  that  has  of  recent  years 
been  made  with  Tuberous  Begonias,  and  with  that 
improvement  the  name  of  Laing  is  inseparably 
associated.  To  attempt  to  describe  the  charming, 
and  in  some  cases  not  to  be  defined  shades,  would 
be  an  unsatisfactory  task  ;  in  few,  if  any  other 
flowers  could  one  find  such  a  great  variety  of 
pleasing  and  wonderful  tints,  (hie  or  two  of  the 
double  ones  must,  however,  be  mentioned :  Achieve- 
ment, a  beautiful  cream,  shaded  blush  ;  Captain 
L3'ons,  a  splendid  orange  -  scarlet  ;  Countess  of 
Leicester,  beautiful  apricot ;  Countess  of  Warwick, 
a  very  distinct  bright  salmon  -  scarlet,  dwarf 
and  compact  (has  received  an  award  of  merit)  ; 
Diamond  Jubilee,  deep  golden  yellow;  Duke 
of  Fife,  beautiful  rosy  salmon  (has  received  two 
first-class  certificates)  ;  Lady  Wilmot,  handsome 
dark  red  ;  Lord  Ashbrook,  flesh  shade  of  prim- 
rose ;  Lucifer,  deep  red,  fringed;  Earl  Roberts, 
a  magnificent  scarlet.  These  are  all  of  erect  habit, 
the  blooms  being  well  held  up  and  shown  to  the 
best  advantage.  Laing's  ^Multiflora  hybrid  Strep- 
toearpus  are  well  known,  and  the  size  of  the 
blooms,  their  beautiful  colours  and  markings,  and 
the  remarkable  floriferousness  of  the  plants  are 
more  apparent  than  ever  in  the  collection  at  Forest 
Hill.  We  saw  Caladium.s  in  great  variety,  and 
the  Clivias  ^now,  of  course,  not  in  flower)  that 
Messrs.  Laing  grow  so  well.  Rarely  have  we 
remarked  so  fine  a  lot  of  plants,  a  statement  that 
may  also  be  applied  to  the  splendid  pot  Vines. 
The  Roses  out  of  doors  make  a  delightful  picture. 
There  are  thousands  of  blooms  of  all  the  best 
varieties,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  any  is  more 
striking  than  Mrs.  John  L.aing  ;  plants  of  this  are 
simply  e.ivered  with  blooms.  The  trained  fruit 
trees,  rennrrkably  free  from  insect  pests,  are  excep- 
tionally fine,  and  prove  conclusively  that  they  can 
still  be  grown  successfully  within  but  a  few  miles 
of  Charing  Cross. 
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The  National  Rose  Society's  Ex- 
hibition will  be  fully  reported  and  illustrated 
next  week.  We  could  not  do  so  in  the  present 
is.sue,  because  The  Garden  goes  to  press  on 
Wednesday,  the  day  before  the  show  took  place. 

Royal  Gardeners'  Orphan   Fund. 

— Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  has  graciously 
consented  to  continue  the  patronage  to  the  Royal 
Hardeners'  Orphan  Fund  which  Her  Majesty 
formerly  extended  to  the  institution  as  Princess 
of  Wales. 

The  forthcoming'  Lily  conference. 

— The  Garden  for  July  20  will  contain  articles 
specially  relating  to  the  Lily  and  many  illustra- 
tions, while  as  full  a  report  as  possible  will  be 
given  of  the  Lily  exhibition  and  conference  to  be 
held  in  the  gardens  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societj',  Chiswick,  on  the  previous  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

Scutellaria   indica  var.  japonica. 

— This  charming  little  plant  was  introduced  into 
this  country  and  figured  in  Paxton's  "Magazine 
of  Botany"  in  the  year  1840.  It  has  evidently 
since  then  been  lost  to  gardens,  but  fortunately  it 
has  again  been  acquired,  and  its  reintroduction  is 
jue  to  the  energy  of  Mr.  A.  K.  BuUey.  A  pleasing 
little  plant  of  partly  trailing  habit,  it  only  reaches 
a  height  of  4  inches  to  (i  inches,  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  bloom  lasting  in  beauty  for  a  long  period. 
Its  flowers,  v.hich  are  of  a  handsome  blue  tint  and 
prettily  spotted  at  the  throat,  are  produced  in 
comparatively  large  racemes  at  the  ends  of  the 
principal  and  lateral  branches.  At  Kew  it  has 
proved  itself  quite  hardy  in  the  rock  garden, 
seedlings  coming  up  around  the  old  plant  after  the 
late  mild  winter.  It  is  probable  that  it  would 
succumb  to  a  severe  frost,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
to  keep  a  few  plants  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  for 
safety.  The  position  in  which  it  has  done  best  is 
one  with  a  western  exposure  in  a  sheltered  position, 
planted  in  well  drained  gritty  loam. — W.  I. 

Iris  Delavayi. — When  this  new  species 
first  flowered  in  this  country  in  1898  it  was  not 
until  October  that  it  came  into  bloom.  This  year 
it  follows  close  upon  its  near  ally  I.  sibirica, 
flowering  the  last  week  in  June.  According  to 
the  author  of  the  name,  I.  Delavayi  differs  from 
the  former  in  having  the  peduncle  longer  than  tlie 
leaves,  foliaceous  spathes,  longer  pedicels,  and 
longer  flower  tube.  It  is  a  native  of  the  marshes 
in  the  Yunnan  province  of  China,  and  was  intro- 
duced into  the  .lardin  des  Plantes  in  1889  from 
seeds  sent  by  the  Abbe  Uelavay,  in  whose  honour 
it  was  named.  Cultivated  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  I.  lievigata,  at  the  edge  of  water,  it 
is  a  very  decorative  plant,  reaching  a  height  of 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  and  produces  an  abundance 
of  brilliant  violet-coloured  flowers  spotted  and 
blotched  with  white  at  the  base  of  the  long  falls. 
Superior  in  many  respects  to  I.  sibirica  it  is.  a 
distinct  acquisition,  extending  the  flowering  season 
of  the  Iris  family.— W.  I. 

Viola   Countess   of  Kintore.— It  is 

doubtful  if  there  is  a  more  handsome  kind  in  this 
section  than  the  one  above-named.  I  am  aware 
it  is  an  old  kind,  but  it  is  none  the  worse  for  this. 
I  have  been  growing  it  for  twelve  years  in  this 
garden,  and  now  have  a  fine  mass  of  it  within 
sight  of  where  I  am  writing.  These  are  from 
plants  I  raised  from  cuttings,  planting  them  out 
late  last  spring  to  give  an  effect  late  in  summer, 
and  this  year  they  commenced  blooming  early  in 
April.  In  the  middle  of  June  they  were  masses  of 
large  flowers.  The  magpie  colour  is  so  distinct 
from  most  things  in  the  garden  that  it  can  be  used 
in  combination  with  many  flowers,  and  it  makes  a 
fine  setting  when  planting  for  summer  effect  if 
the  cuttings  are  struck  and  planted  out  late  in 
spring. — J.  Crooiv,  Forde  Ahhey  Gardens,  Chard. 

Laxton's   new   Strawberries. —  The 

merits  of  the  Messrs.  Laxton's  newest  introduc- 
tion amongst  Strawberries,  that  designated  The 
Laxton,  lias  already  been  favourably  mentioned 
in  the  pages  of  The  Garden,  but  having  been 
privileged  to  personally  test  its  good  qualities  on 
two  occasions  during  the  past  week,  I  am  in  a 
position  to  say  that  I  can  heartily  endorse  all  that 
has  been  said  in  its  favour.  The  rich  colour  of  its 
fruit,  its  handsome  form,  firm  flesh,  its  exceedingly 


good  if  not  rich  flavour,  and  its  prodigious  cropping 
capacity  stamp  it  as  being  a  variety  that  will 
prove  invaluable,  either  for  earl3'  forcing  or  for 
cultivating  on  warm  borders  to  afford  tlie  earliest 
crop  outdoors.  1  have  also  had  the  privilege  of 
inspecting  quite  recently  four  other  varieties  raised 
by  the  same  firm,  namely.  Monarch,  Mentmore, 
Leader,  and  Fillbasket.  Of  the  four  Monarch  was 
the  earliest,  and  was  carrying  an  excellent  crop  of 
fruit.  This  was  followed  by  Mentmore,  the  crop 
in  this  case  being  a  remarkable  one,  and  the  flavour 
of  the  fruit  very  rich  indeed.  Leader  was  also 
heavily  laden,  the  individual  fruits  being  exceed- 
ingly large  and  good  in  Cjuality.  Fillbasket,  whicli 
has  very  distinct  foliage,  ma3'  be  described  as  a 
second  early  or  main  crop  variety.  The  fruits  are 
well  formed,  conical  in  shape,  and  ripening  c^uite 
ten  da3's  later  than  either  of  the  preceding.  In 
each  ease  the  plants  were  well  furnished  with 
foliage,  and  all  four  varieties  appeared  to 
resist  drought  better  than  Royal  Sovereign. — 
A.  W. 

Campanula  Medium   calyean- 

thema. — For  the  summer  decoration  of  the 
greenhouse  and  conservator^'  but  few  plants  can 
surpass  in  beauty  and  usefulness  these  highly 
ornamental  varieties  of  Canterbury  Bells.  They 
are  invaluable  either  as  pot  plants  or  if  grown  for 
cutting,  and  the  flowers  range  through  a  wonderful 
varietj'  of  colours  ;  the}-  may  be  had  in  rose,  mauve 
(perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  all),  blue,  purple, 
and  white.  These  charming  plants  do  not  grow 
more  than  about  2  feet  high,  and  bear  an  abundance 
of  flowers ;  these  are  irregularly  double,  and 
this  character  in  the  present  case  certainly  adds 
considerably  to  the  handsome  appearance  of  the 
plants  in  flower.  The  culture  of  these  Canterbury 
Bells  is  not  at  all  difficult.  Seed  may  be  sown  in 
April,  May,  and  June  to  produce  flowering  plants 
the  following  summer.  When  the  seedlings  are 
growing  well,  instead  of  potting  them  on,  an 
excellent  plan  is  to  plant  them  out  in  the  garden, 
as  one  would  do  with  Wallflowers,  and  then  pot 
them  up  in  the  autumn.  Bj'  doing  this  much 
labour  is  saved  and  more  vigorous  plants  are 
obtained.  Those  who  have  not  yet  grown  these 
beautiful  varieties  of  Canterburj'  Bells  for  the 
conservator}'  should  certainly  try  them,  and  I  do 
not  think  thev  can  be  otherwise  than  pleased  with 
them.— A.  P."H. 

The     Horticultural     College, 

Swanley,  Kent.— In  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  recent  examination  thirty-three  students 
of  this  college  were  in  the  first-class,  Miss  E.  M. 
Watkins  winning  the  gold  medal.  This  is  the 
fifth  time  in  seven  j'ears  that  the  gold  medal  has 
been  won  by  a  Swanley  student.  The  Gardeners' 
Company'  have  kindly  offered  the  freedom  of  their 
company  to  the  students  who  have  gained  the 
scholarship  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 
The  prizes  will  be  distributed  by  the  Countess  of 
Aberdeen  on  Tuesday,  July  16. 

Spiraea  astilboides  Silver  Sheaf.— 

This  is  a  distinct  kind,  with  long,  rather  plender 
flower  spikes.  The  flowers  have  a  slight  tinge  of 
pink  in  them,  perhaps  the  first  step  towards 
getting  a  good  coloured  varietj'  of  this  useful 
plant.  Silver  Sheath  is  said  to  be  a  hybrid 
between  S.  astilboides  and  Astilbe  Thunbergi. 
Grown  with  other  Spin^as  it  comes  into  flower 
about  a  fortnight  later.  It  was  in  full  flower 
the  last  week  in  June.  I  measured  some  flower 
panicles  which  were  nearly  2  feet  in  lengih  from  the 
first  flowers  to  the  points,  and  the  plants  attain  to 
about  3h  feet  high.  The  foliage  is  of  good  sub- 
stance and  larger  than  in  the  round  type.  — H. 

The    coming    Ghent    show.  —  The 

"Programme  et  reglement  des  Concours"  of  the 
third  exiiibition  of  the  Cercle  Horticole  Van 
Houtte,  under  the  patronage  of  H.M.  the  King  of 
the  Belgians,  to  be  held  at  Ghent  from  August  11 
to  18,  has  just  been  issued.  The  competitions 
or  "concours"  number  389,  and  as  there  are  at 
least  two  prizes,  and  to  many  of  these  three  prizes 
allowed,  it  will  be  seen  that  nothing  has  been 
neglected  to  induce  exhibitors  to  do  their  best  and 
to  ensure  a  keen  competition.  I  note  among 
the  classes  unusuallj'  represented  at  general 
exhibitions  those  of  colonial  or  economic    plants. 


and  of  plants  introduced  from  the  Belgian  Congo, 
to  which  no  less  than  twelve  prizes,  including  two 
objectsof  art,  will  be  awarded.  Nodoubt  thegreatest 
competition  will  be  in  connection  with  the 
"concours''  established  to  perpetuate  the  memory 
of  M.  Louis  Vsin  Houtte,  the  father  of  Belgian 
horticulture,  for  which  three  grand  prizes  are 
offered.  These  will  represent  particularly  impor- 
tant and  most  interesting  exhibits,  as  the  lota 
entered  for  competition  must  be  made  up  exclusively 
of  plants  introduced,  raised,  or  put  in  commerce 
by  the  late  Louis  Van  Houtte.  This  one  com- 
petition should  be  an  exhibition  in  itself,  as  the 
renowned  firm  has  been  exceedingly  prolific  in 
introducing  plants  of  all  descriptions  into  European 
gardens.  There  are  also,  besides  the  usual 
favourice  classes,  Orchids,  Palms,  Cycads,  Glox- 
inias, Begonias,  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  &c. , 
those  devoted  to  plants  of  exceptional  merit,  for 
the  beauty  of  either  their  foliage  or  their  flowers, 
and  to  which  in  many  instances  prizes  are  offered 
for  single  plants.  In  the  class  for  Ferns  and 
Selaginellas  over  sixtj'  prizes,  objects  of  art,  gold, 
silver  gilt,  and  silver  medals,  are  lavished  upon 
Tree  Ferns  singly  and  in  collections.  Film}'  Ferns, 
collections  of  exotic  and  also  of  hard}'  Ferns,  of 
Adiantums,  of  Pteris,  Platj'cerium,  &c.  The 
awards  for  Aroids  are  not  less  remarkable,  as  we 
note  several  objects  of  art,  gold  and  silver  medals, 
amounting  to  sixty-three  prizes  offered  for  Aroids 
other  than  Caladiums,  for  which  latter  plants 
ten  prizes  are  set  aside.  We  also  note  prizes 
speciallj'  offered  for  New  Holland  and  Cape  plants, 
for  Bertolonias  and  Sonerillas,  Ixora,  Maranta, 
Nepenthes,  Rhopala,  Pandanus,  &c.  All  this  is 
certainlj'  very  encouraging,  and  with  the  inter- 
national character  of  the  exhibition  to  which 
all  countiies  are  invited  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  prove  a  complete  success  in  every  respect. — 
G.  Schneider. 
Bauera  rubioides.  —  As  a  pretty  little 

flowering  greenhouse  shrub,  this  Bauera  merits  all 
that  is  said  in  last  week's  issue  (page  463)  concern- 
ing it.  Some  years  ago,  however,  a  correspondent 
of  The  Garden  pointed  out  that  it  has  another 
and  far  less  desirable  feature,  tor  in  some  parts  of 
Tasmania  it  forms  such  a  dense  scrub  that,  once 
entangled  therein,  escape  is  a  matter  of  consider- 
able difficulty.  There  it  is  said  to  reach  a  height 
of  10  feet  or  even  20  feet,  large  stretches  of  land 
being  covered  with  a  mass  of  long,  flexible  shoots, 
which  interlace  in  such  a  manner  that  it  is  impos- 
sible to  force  one's  waj'  through,  while  attempts  at 
cutting  are  nullified  by  the  yielding  character  of 
the  entire  mass,  as  practicallj'  no  resistance  is 
offered  to  the  blow.  As  exhaustion  speedily 
follows  the  attempt  to  force  one's  way  through 
such  a  thicket,  combined  with  the  fact  that  it  is 
impossible  to  see  where  you  are  going,  this  Bauera 
becomes  a  regular  man-lrap.  It  is,  however,  only 
in  the  damp  soil  and  climate  of  Western  Tasmania 
that  such  dimensions  are  attained,  as  in  the  main- 
land of  Australia  it  forms  but  a  low-growing  shrub. 
— T. 

The  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  croeeum). 

— This,  one  of  the  oldest  Lilies  that  we  have,  has 
long  shown  its  adaptability  for  our  climate,  and 
grand  examples  of  it  may  often  be  met  with  in 
old-fashioned  cottage  gardens.  The  warm  reddish 
orange  colour  of  its  blossoms  is  quite  distinct  and 
most  effective.  Added  to  this,  the  Orange  Lily 
will  succeed  in  most  situations,  so  that  as  a  garden 
form  it  stands  in  the  front  rank.  This  is  borne 
out  by  the  reports  which  were  last  year  published 
in  The  G.arden,  in  all  of  which  its  behaviour  was 
considered  satisfactorj'.  When  grown  in  quantitj' 
from  seed  a  fair  amount  of  individual  variation 
exists,  but  not  to  so  marked  an  extent  as  in  some 
other  Lilies.  The  end  of  June  and  the  early  part 
of  July  is  as  a  rule  the  time  at  which  this  Lily  is 
at  its  best,  but  seasons  and  situation  exercise,  of 
course,  a  certain  amount  of  influence  in  this  respect. 
It  is  a  native  of  a  considerable  tract  of  country-  in 
Southern  Europe,  is  sometimes  met  with  as  L. 
aurantiacum,  and  figures  at  a  cheap  rate  in  the 
dealers'  lists.  Though  not  particular  in  its  cul- 
tural requirements,  a  well-drained  loamy  soil  suits 
it  best,  and  as  clumps  or  masses  in  the  foreground 
of  shrubs  it  has  a  very  prettj'  effect. — H.  P. 
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Lilacs  and  BuUflnches— In  reply  to 

"H."  (page  444).  witli  reference  to  the  above, 
I  may  say  that  we  are  troubled  \'ery  much  willi 
buUtiiiches,  as  the  surrounding  woods  are  full  of 
them.  They  are  ver}-  partial  to  Lilacs,  but  at  all 
times-  have  a  preference  for  the  white  form  and 
look  verj'  smart  after  the  plants  in  pots  used  for 
forcing.  The  past  three  years  they  have  taken  a 
fancy  "to  our  big  plants  of  Pyrus  japoiiica,  and  it  is 
strange  but  true  tliat  they  never  touch  the  wood 
buih,  but  flower  buds  onl^-. — F.  B.  S. 

Dictamnus  eaucasicus.    As  one  who 

has  long  admired  this  tine  Uictamnus,  I  am  pleased 
to  see  that  it  has  been  duly  honoured  by  the  tloi'al 
committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
with  an  award  of  merit.  It  has  been  in  bloom 
in  my  garden  for  some  time,  and  is  still  in  flower 
as  this  is  written  (June  24).  It  is  much  superior 
in  stature  and  in  general  vigour  to  the  old  D. 
Fra.xinella,  wliicli  has  been  grown  fiu-  so  man3' 
j'ears,  and  a  well-grown  plant  is  very  ett'ective  in 
the  border  with  its  large  flowers  on  these  tall 
spikes.  It  has  been  grown  under  the  name  of 
I),  giganteus,  and  I  knew  it  by  that  name  for  years 
before  I  found  out  what  its  true  name  was.  As  a 
border  flower  it  is  one  of  our  best  plants,  and  one 
hopes  that  this  well-deserved  honour  will  bring  it 
more  largely  into  notice.— S.  AiiNOTT,  Cnriethorn, 
In/  ])uriV'rt<  ■<,  X.B. 

Sedum  kamtschaticum  fol.  var — 

An  award  of  merit  to  this  new  variety  of  Sedum 
kamtschaticum  comes  as  a  surprise,  and  Mr.  Perry 
must  have  shown  it  in  good  form  to  permit  of  its 
thus  receiving  the  imprimatur  of  such  a  careful 
body  as  the  floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  their  meeting  on  June  IS.  It 
is,  however,  the  fifth  variegated  or  coloured  Sedum 
which  has  been  so  honoured  by  the  committee, 
W'hile,  strange  to  say,  no  plain-leaved  form  appears 
in  the  list  of  certificated  plants.  It  is  a  pretty 
and  well-marked  variety  of  a  good  hardy  Sedum, 
and  one  welcomes  its  appreciation  all  the  more  as 
it  commends  itself  to  one  in  one's  own  garden, 
where  it  seems  quite  as  good  a  grower  as  the 
typical  form.  I  think,  however,  it  has  in  the  field 
a  still  prettier  rival,  though  the  variegation  is 
silvery  instead  of  golden.  This  is  S.  crespitosum 
fol.  var. ,  which  I  have  grown  for  the  first  time 
this  year.  One  is  char}'  about  growing  too  many 
variegated-leaved  things  in  one's  garden,  but  it 
is  too  pretty  to  part  with  readily'. — S.  Arxott, 
C>-ir^idliOn>,  hi/  Diimfr'ii's,  X.Jj. 

Orobanche  speciosa.  — Concerning 
Orobanche  speciosa  on  Luiaria  Cymbalaria  alba,  of 
which  I  wrote  you  lately',  I  see  I  underrated  the 
strength  of  the  flower  spikes.  Several  have 
produced  two  dozen,  not  one  dozen  flowers,  as 
I  stated  ;  and  three  sets  of  the  Orobanche  have 
appeared  among  the  Linaria.  From  such  slight 
liold  as  they  have  there,  they  are  absurdly 
unstable,  and  have  to  be  supported,  otherwise 
woVjbling  over.  I  note  one  pretty  arrangement, 
through  having  the  Orobanche  so  well  up  to  the 
e^'e,  viz.,  that  the  anthers  are  very  sensitive  to 
touch,  and  when  the  pollen  is  mature  it  is  exploded 
off  in  white  dust  by  the  slightest  touch  I  was 
scheming  how  to  set  these  flowers  wliere  no  busj' 
Ijee  was  at  hand,  ami  oven  a  light  camel-hair  brush 
sulficed  to  "press  the  button"  and  set  little  white 
puH'-i  of  pollen  free  — F.  I).  Horner. 

Rhododendron    azaleoides.  -  This  is 

the  Tianie  given  at  Kew  to  that  delightful  old- 
fashioned  shrub,  which,  though  possessing  so  many 
desirable  c|ualities,  is  almost  unknown  at  tlie  present 
day.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
I'uhoilodendron  ponticuni  and  the  North  American 
Azalea  viscosa,  such  theory  being  borne  out 
by  its  general  appjarance.  At  the  back  of  the 
Palm  house  at  Kew  two  large  beds  of  this  Rhodo- 
dendron serve  to  di.splay  its  charm  to  great  advan- 
tage. The  style  of  growth  is  altogether  more  com- 
pact than  that  of  the  <ihent  Azaleas,  l>ut  the  flowers 
are  much  about  the  same  size.  They  range  in 
colour  from  very  pale  lilac  to  a  sort  of  lilac-piir|)'c 
hue  ;  but  in  most  instances  the  edges  of  the  petaU 
are  of  a  deeper  tint  than  the  central  jjortion  of  the 
flower.  As  might  be  expected  froirj  the  fact  that 
it  resulted  from  intercrossing  an  evergreen  and  a 
deciduous  species,    th?   fr>liage   (A  this  is  sub-ever- 


green in  character,  though  during  a  severe  winter 
it  more  nearly  approaches  the  deciduous  state. 
This  Rhododendron  possesses  several  specific  names, 
characteristic  of  some  distinguishing  feature  or 
origin.  Thus  the  names  of  fragrans  and  odorata 
serve  to  direct  attention  to  the  highly  fragrant 
lilossoms,  deciduuni  and  azaleoides  to  its  general 
appearance,  and  hybridum  to  its  origin.  Besides 
this  it  is  often  referred  to  the  genus  Azalea,  with 
some  of  the  specific  names  just  mentioned.  Being 
at  its  best,  as  a  rule,  about  midsummer,  it  forms  a 
succession  to  the  numerous  (ihent  Azaleas,  there 
be!  tig  only  the  North  American  Azalea  occidentalis 
to  keep  it  company. — H.  P. 

Rosa  Ecse. — I  feel  ver}'  grateful  to  Mr. 
Ewbank  (page  SS7)  for  drawing  attention  to  this 
interesting  Rose.  I  must  confess  I  was  rather 
disappointed  with  it  at  first.  I  grew  it  for  several 
years  without  the  least  sign  of  blossom,  but  when 
it  did  flower  I  was  more  than  amply  repaid  for  all 
the  waiting  and  watching.  To  see  this  Rose 
studded  with  its  beautiful  golden  blossoms  is  a  sight 
not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  I'>oni  my  own  experience 
I  find  that  it  does  best  in  a  rather  light  dry  soil. 
I  planted  one  in  the  gardens  of  Stanley  Hall,  Salop, 
now  the  seat  of  Sir  R.  Tyrwhitt  Wilson,  Bart., 
about  eighteen  years  ago.  It  has  grown  into  a 
large  bush  and  blossoms  profusely  every  year. 
This  Rose  throws  up  an  abundance  of  suckers,  and 
from  them  it  ma}'  be  very  easily  increased.  Here 
in  Norfolk  the  plant  thrives  and  makes  rampant 
growth,  the  blossoms  come  rather  larger,  but  not  in 
such  profusion.  From  this  I  take  it  that  the 
Rose  does  best  in  a  light  soil,  and,  although  it  is 
said  to  come  from  Afghanistan,  it  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  I  have  never  known  it  injured  by  the  most 
severe  frost. —T.  B.  Field,  A^liwellthorpi:  Hall 
(r'drf^ens,  Xortrir/i. 

Rose  Dp.  Hogg  (H.P.)-The  late  Mr. 
Laxton  did  not  give  tlie  world  many  novelties  in 
Roses,  but  we  oertainlj'  have  in  the  above  variety, 
which  was  of  his  raising,  a  very  beautiful  kind. 
Dark  Roses  are  always  welcome,  and  more  than 
ever  to-day,  seeing  that  our  gardens  are  being 
inundated  with  white  and  other  pale  colours.  If, 
therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  improve  on  the  darks, 
then  it  behoves  us  to  hold  those  we  have,  and  not 
suffer  them  to  be  ousted  out  of  cultivation.  Dr. 
Hogg  is  a  variety  somewhat  after  the  type  of  Pierre 
Netting,  but  in  my  opinion  superior,  for  it  is  more 
certain.  The  e.xqnisite  shape  and  lovely  purplish - 
crimson  colour,  heavily  shaded  with  maroon,  form 
its  most  attractive  features,  but  the  growth  is  also 
good  and  the  flowers  freely  produced.  They,  more- 
over, expand  freely,  not  rolled  up  in  a  tight  ball, 
which  is  characteristic  of  some  of  the  dark-coloured 
kinds.  The  scent  is  very  sweet,  and  foliage  large 
and  handsome.  Altogether  it  is  a  good  amateur's 
flower.— P. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 

I'EEDING     ROSES. 

N'OT  a  day  should  be  lost  now  in  helping 
on  the  health}-  plants  by  liberal 
applications  of  liquid  manure  to 
supplement  the  spring  dressing. 
When  a  Rose  plant  commences  to 
~  '        form    its    buds    a    great    demand    is 

made  upon  the  roots  for  nourishment.  With  us 
the  weather  remains  dry,  so  that  watering  becomes 
helpful.  If,  however,  rain  has  fallen,  a  dusting 
of  some  good  artificial  Rose  manure  will  sulfice, 
taking  care  to  hoe  it  well  into  the  soil,  and  should 
rain  not  follow  quickly,  give  some  clear  water, 
preferaljly  from  the  pond  or  rain  water.  Every 
rosery  should  possess,  in  a  convenient  spot,  its 
cistern  or  tank  for  liquid  manure,  and  should  it 
be  possible  to  add  some  night  soil  to  the  usual 
stable  or  <;ow  shed  draining,  this  will  be  found  one 
of  the  liest  fertilisers  the  Rose  can  receive,  and 
also  one  of  the  most  economical. 

In  applying,  eitlier  draw  a  drill  about  1  foot 
away  from'  the  stems  of  the  plants  or  pour  it  on  to 
the  land  and  hoe  over  the  same  after  a  few  hours 
have  elapsed.     'J'liese  ap|ilicalioiis  may  be  repealed 


twice  a  week  until  the  colour  is  visible,  then  itshould 
be  discontinued,  but  not  the  hoeing.  This  latter 
is  regarded  by  all  practical  growers  as  their  best 
aid  to  health}'  plants,  and  if  there  are  healthy 
plants  this  means  immunity  to  a  great  extent 
from  the  troublesome  aphis  and  the  unsightly 
mildew. 

Disbudding,  where  show  blooms  are  required, 
must  not  l)e  overlooked  or  delayed.  Here  juilg- 
ment  is  wanted.  The  smooth-wooded  Victor 
Verdier  race  usually  produce  a  crippled  centre 
bud,  so  that  one  of  the  most  promising  of  the  side 
buds  is  best  retained. 

Tea  Roses  of  the  very  double  section  require  not 
only  the  superfluous  flower  buds  removing  but  also 
the  growths  that  break  out  over  the  entire  growth. 
Do  not  on  any  account  disbud  the  decorative  Roses, 
for  in  their  freedom  and  delightful  corymbs  and 
panicles  of  blossom  lies  their  chief  attraction. 

P. 


so:\[E  OF  THE  xEWEi^  ra:mblek 

EOSES. 

Since  the  introduction  of  Crimson  Rambler,  pos- 
sibly no  variety  of  vigorous  growth  has  attracted 
so  much  attention  as 

Leuciitstern. 
The  flowers  are  beautiful  in  form  and  colour- 
ing ;  the  splendid  trusses  contain  some  fifteen 
to  twenty  buds  and  blossoms,  and  every  flower 
will  remain  intact  until  the  whole  of  the  buds 
expand,  so  that  each  day  the  truss  of  blos- 
som is  increasing  in  beauty.  And  another  and 
distinct  characteristic  is  the  persistency  with 
which  the  blossoms  remain  even  after  all  are 
developed,  which  renders  the  variety  a  most 
decorative  one.  It  will  probably  be  largely 
employed  as  a  pillar  specimen  in  a  pot.  The 
splendidly-flowered  examples  in  the  Waltham 
Cross  group  at  the  Temple  show  proved  this  be3'ond 
a  doubt,  and  many  gardeneis  were  surel}'  induced 
to  procure  the  variety  merely  for  pots.  Kven  tiny 
little  plants  in  5-inch  pots  will  flower  quite  close 
to  the  top  of  pot,  so  that  here  again  is  another  use 
for  it,  for  taking  into  account  its  elegant  spray  of 
flowers  and  lovely  colouring,  it  must  be  appreciated 
for  decorating  a  dinner-table  or  other  floral  work. 
It  was  thought  when 

Aglai.\ 
was  received  that  a  valuable  }'ellowish  white 
Rambler  had  appeared,  and  it  has  been  largely 
planted.  It  is  so  perfectly  hardy  and  rampant  in 
its  growth  that  I  reluctantly  find  one  fault  with 
it,  and  that  is  the  rather  shy  l>lossoming  for  the 
first  three  or  four  years.     But  in 

Electra 
we  have  apparently  a  freer  bloomer,  with  much 
tha  same  style  of  flower,  yellow  buds,  and  creani}-- 
white,  semi  double,  open  blossoms.  A  large  bed  of 
it  at  Kew  well  proved  its  freedom  in  flowering  : 
some  bushes  planted  last  autumn  and  left  unprnned 
had  their  growths  covered  with  trusses  of  bloom.  I 
have  never  seen  young  plants  of  Aglaia  flower 
with  this  freedom.  The  variety  Electra  is  a 
supposed  cross  between  Rosa  multiflora  and  W.  A. 
Richardson,  whereas  Aglaia  owns  R.  multiflora 
and  Reve  d'Or  as  its  parents,  so  that  it  is  evident 
one  cannot  be  too  careful  in  selecting  a  free- 
flowering  variety  as  the  pollen  parent,  Reve  d'Or 
being  rather  the  reverse  to  this  until  well 
established. 

The   lilac-white   seedling   of   Crimson    Rambler 
named 

Helen  E 
I  rather  like,  but  Roses  with  this  shade  of  colour 
are  not,  as  a  rule,  much  appreciated. 

Psyche 
is  pretty  when  viewed  closely.  1  doubt,  however, 
if  it  will  be  ett'ective  enough  for  decoration.  As 
these  Rambler  Roses  are  multiplying  so  fast,  there 
must  be  perfect  distinctness  to  make  them  of  any 
real  value.      I  look  upon 

Rosa  .sinica  ane.monk 
as  an  ac(iuisition.     Its  large  llowei-s  arc  lovelv  in 
the  extreme. 
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IIYDRANCEAS    IN    THE    GARDES    OF    THE    RKllIT    HON.    CECIL   RHODES    AT    GROOTE   SCHUOR,    SOUTH    AFRICA 


A  most  distinct  and  cliarniing  liybrid  of  Rosa 
wichiu'iana  is 

Ruby  Quees. 
Altliough  springing  from  a  procumbent  variety,  it 
may  be  grown  as  a  rambler,  or,  ratlier,  as  a  pillar, 
for  it  does  not  quite  come  under  the  category  of 
Rambler.  The  delightful  blenduig  of  colour  is  so 
prett}',  the  ruby-red  predominating  over  the  white 
eye  and  edges  of  petals,  and  the  contrast  reminds 
one  much  of  the  zonal  Pelargonium  Mme.  Jules 
Chretien.     The  newer  varieties  of 

R.     WICHURIAN-A,      Ai.EERIS     EARBIER,     AND      Re.NE 

Andre 
are  really  meritorious  varieties  that  sliould  find 
their  way  into  any  collection   where  such   Ptoses 
are  appreciated. 

Some  individuals  may  imagine  that  because  they 
have  no  arch,  pergola,  or  pillar  space  available 
that  they  cannot  grow  these  Rambler  Roses. 
They  should  just  visit  Kew  Gardens  and  see  them 
there  in  huge  beds,  the  plants,  (i  feet  to  S  feet 
apart,  growing  just  like  Nature's  wildlings,  which, 
after  all,  is  the  best  wa}'  to  displa}'  the  beauty  of 
such  Roses.  F. 


HYDRANGEAS  AT  GROOTE 
SCHUUR. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  blue  Hydrangeas  grown  on  Mr. 
Rhodes's  property  near  Cape  Town,  althougli 
we  cannot  bitt  feel  that  this  grand  plant  so 
grown  is  robbed  of  more  than  half  its  value  as 
a  garden  shrub. 

This  piece  of  ground,  with  its  background  of 
glorious  mountain,  deserves  better  treatment. 
The  Hydrangeas  also  deserve  better  treatment, 
for,  though  as  the  picture  shows,  they  will 
endure  the  scorching  of  the  Cape  summer  sun, 
they  would  be  much  happier  and  infinitely 
more  beautiful  if  they  had  the  comfort  of 
passing  shade  ;  moreover,  grown  like  this  by 
the  acre,  they  lose  their  character  as  beautiful 


flowering  shrubs,  and  are  debased  into  a  mere 
crop.  We  think  that  no  one  who  truly  loves  a 
garden,  and  holds  good  flowers  iti  honour,  can 
look  at  this  picture  either  in  Nature  or  in  our 
pages  without  seeinj;  that  here  the  Hydrangea 
has  its  value  minimised  and  its  truest  beauty 
unappreciated.  Good  gardening  can  never  bo 
done  by  force  of  numbers  or  (piantity  ;  it  can 
only  be  done  by  just  proportion,  and  the  most 
careful  placing  of  the  right  things  in  the  right 
place,  in  just  the  right  number  or  quantity. 
We  do  not  know  how  far  beyond  the  picture 
the  Hydrangeas  extend,  but  the  more  there  are 
of  them  the  worse  must  be  the  effect.  Possibly, 
also,  to  a  sensitive  colour  eye,  their  mass  of 
blue,  seen  in  almost  bald  juxtaposition  with 
that  of  the  mountain,  may  be  just  wrong  in 
some  states  of  light,  though  Nature  is  very  kind 
in  softening  and  veiling  the  mistakes  of  man 
as  well  as  she  may. 

But  the  true  garden  lover  cannot  but  regret 
that  these  good  plants,  or  perhaps,  still  better, 
one-third  of  their  number,  had  not  been  so 
used  as  to  make  a  glorious  garden  picture,  that 
would  not  only  show  their  own  value,  but  do 
some  justice  to  the  background  of  noble 
mountain. 

This  might  have  been  done  by  a  large-scaled 
planting  to  right  and  left  of  Cypress,  or  what- 
ever may  be  the  dark  foliagod  tree  best  suited 
to  the  country,  that  would  serve  as  a  quiet 
ground  to  the  masses  of  blue,  and  would  have 
some  relation  to  the  existing  tree  masses  in  the 
distance.  These  trees,  as  we  mentally  picture 
them,  would  sometimes  approach  and  some- 
times recede  from  the  middle  wide  path,  sliow- 
ing  glorious  pools  and  lakes  of  Hydrangea  blue. 
It  would  all  want  planning  on  a  truly  grand 
scale,  such  a  scale  as  would  form  a  worthy 
approach  for  the  eye  to  the  stupendous 
domination  of  the  mountain  masses. 

Like   this,  the   Hydrangeas  would   be   duly 


honoured  and  could  be  seen  ;  as 
it  is,  in  their  unwortliy  field-crop 
treatment,  it  is  impossible  that 
they  can  be  seen  to  any  good  effect, 
while  their  special  and  very  rare 
quality  of  blue,  which  can  only 
be  justly  appreciated  in  shade  or 
part  shade,  can  hardly  be  .seen  at 
all.  The  aim  seems  to  be — though 
if  this  be  so  we  cannot  but  feel 
that  the  mark  has  been  widely 
missed — to  show  what  Hydrangeas 
can  do  in  a  large  way. 

We  are  tempted  to  jjicture  a 
sufficient  repetition  of  these  forest 
lakes  of  flower  blue — ditt'ering  hut 
little  in  general  form,  yet  varied 
sufficiently  by  the  association  with 
-^  the  Hydrangeas  of  two  or  three 
kinds  of  trees  only,  each  kind  in 
succession.  The  dark  groves  of 
Cypress  or  their  equivalent  might 
give  place  to  some  of  Ilex  or  Olive 
or  Eucalyptus.  Then  again  would 
come  a  Cypress  grove,  and  then 
no  more.  We  want  to  get  a 
splendid  impression  of  beauty 
of  vegetation  used  nobly  and 
largely  ;  but  in  this,  as  in  all  else, 
there  is  a  limit,  or  we  only  get  a 
sense  of  nauseating  satiety.  To 
know  what  to  do,  how  and  where, 
and  when  to  Ktoji  is  perhaps  in 
simple  language  to  define  the 
practice  of  wisdom  and  tightness 
in  all  things,  including  the  fine 
arts,  within  which  we  claim  that 
the  higher  and  nobler  practice 
of  gardening  is  included. 
The  small  path  in  the  picture,  with  its 
stiff  little  border  of  Kosemary,  is  also  jjoor. 
Hydrangeas  do  not  want  to  be  behind  any  little 
stiff  edging  ;  they  come  down  to  the  earth  just 
rightly,  and  any  hard  or  stifl'  line  betwten 
them  'and  the  ground  only  deprives  them  of 
the  possibility  of  displaying  one  of  their  beau- 
tiful ways  of  growth. 

Many  gardens  are  spoilt,  as  to  any  considera- 
tions of  pictorial  efiect,  by  a  confusion  of  too 
many  kinds  of  plants.  Nearly  all  the  gardens 
one  'sees  would  be  immensely  benefited  by 
sweeping  works  of  siuiplification.  Here,  in 
this  field  of  Hydrangeas,  this  good  principle  is 
carried  to  excess,  and  by  mere  monotony  fails 
of  producing  any  beauty  of  efiect. 


INDOOR    GARDEN. 

ADIANTUM     LUNULATUM. 

1TAKE  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  lovely  of 
the  genus  Adiantum,  and  not  nearly  so 
much  in  evidence  in  English  gardens  as 
it  deserves  to  be.  This  may  be  owing  to 
some  supposed  difficulty  in  its  cultivation. 
It  is  deciduous,  and  in  its  native  habitat 
enjoys  a  very  long  annual  period  of  complete 
rest  not  often  accorded  to  it  in  a  state  of  culti- 
vation in  this  country,  it  being  in  numbers  of 
cases  treated  as  an  evergreen,  and  kept  growing  all 
the  year  round,  which  is  a  sure  way  of  bringing 
about  a  sickly  growth  and  ultimate  collapse.  In 
India  this  Fern  in  its  natural  state  is  subject  to 
climatic  influences  of  a  very  extraordinary  kind.  In 
the  region  in  which  I  have  seen  its  rapid  and 
marvellous  growth  during  the  rainy  portion  of  the 
year,  and  its  equally  rapid  and  startling  disappear- 
ance with  the  advent  of  the  hot  and  rainless  season, 
it  is  an  object  of  the  greatest  interest  and  beauty. 
Nature  in  a  whimsical  mood  has  assigned  to  this 
plant  a  dual  otfice,  and  is  not  content  with  spreading 
a  carpet  of  lovely  fronds  on  the  ground,  but  from 
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the  clefts  of  trees  and  rocks  maj'  be  seen  in 
abundance  the  waving  elongated  fronds,  with 
their  curious  terminal  bulbils,  forming  part  of  a 
living  draperj'  to  the  Bamboo  jungles  which  but  a 
l>rief  period  before  were  a  burnt  and  lilaekened 
waste. 

In  the  particular  district  in  India  of  which  I  am 
writing  there  are  two  typical  and  well-defined  belts 
of  country,  termed  locally  forest  and  Bamboo  lands. 
The  gigantic  evergreen  forests  sloping  from  the 
crests  of  the  Western  Ghauts  eastwards  receive 
iliiring  tlie  south-west  monsoon  a  verv  heavj-  rain- 
fall, and  from  end  to  end  of  this  wonderful  ever- 
green belt  not  a  trace  of  the  lovely  Adiantum 
luiuilalum  is  to  he  found,  but  in  the  adjoining 
belt  of  Bamboo  and  deciduous  jungle,  stretching 
eastwards  to  the  frontier  of  Mysore,  where  the 
land  is  slightly  less  elevated,  the  climate  warmer, 
and  the  rainfall  less,  the  Fern  is  found  in  great 
abundance  everywhere.  It  is  ver}'  interesting  to 
note  the  strict  and  well-defined  line  of  demarcation 
over  which  this  Adiantum,  togetlier  with  many 
other  plants,  declines  to  pass,  and  to  one's  limited 
knowledge  these  points  of  difference  in  localities 
seem  hardly  stiHicient  to  account  for  the  hard  and 
fast  line  diawn  by  Nature.  There  is  nothing  like 
what  maj'  be  called  a  gradual  merging  from  one 
condition  to  anotlier.  The  Adiantum  disappears 
with  the  Bamboo,  and  not  a  single  stray  plant  of 
the  Fern  is  seen  witliin  the  limit  of  the  darker  and 
cooler  shades  of  the  evergreen  jungle. 

From  the  termination  of  the  rainj'  season, 
about  the  middle  of  September  until  tlie  month  of 
May,  hardly  any  rain  falls,  the  days  are  hot,  witli 
freciuent  strong  anil  withering  east  winds.  By  the 
month  of  February  the  Bamboos  and  deciduous 
trees  have  shed  their  leaves,  which  form  a  thick 
carpet  all  over  tlie  ground.  Then  the  jungle  fires 
begin  licking  up  ever3'  vestige  of  remaining  verdure, 
and  leaving  tlie  whole  countrj'  a  black  and  unin- 
viting wilderness.  To  a  stranger  unaccustomed  to 
such  scenes  it  requires  a  stretch  of  imagination 
to  believe  that  such  a  land  can  ever  regain  its 
former  appearance,  and  be  clotlied  in  living  green 
such  as  is  only  seen  in  tropical  climes,  but  let  the 
influence  of  the  first  thujiderslorm  in  spring  be 
felt,  and  then,  as  by  the  hand  of  a  magician,  the 
huge  clumps  of  Bamboos  and  the  naked  trees  burst 
into  leaf.  Among  the  innumerable  plants  that 
obliterate  all  traces  of  the  devastating  fires  none 
renders  more  ready  aid  than  the  lovelj'  Adiantum 
luiiulatum,  springing  from  clefts  of  rocks  and 
stones,  forks  of  trees  where  some  mould  has  been 
formed,  between  the  sheltering  culms  of  the  Bamboo 
clumps,  and  from  the  bare  ground  it  (juickly  forms, 
after  its  long  sleep,  a  sea  of  waving  fronds,  once 
seen  never  to  be  forgotten.  How  the  plant  passes 
with  impunity  through  such  a  severe  amiiial  climatic 
ortleal  and  tlien  appears  Ph'cnix-like  to  assist  in 
replenishing  the  land  with  living  verdure,  is,  to 
.■^ay  the  least  of  it,  not  easil3'  understood,  but  that 
it  does  is  be^'ond  dispute,  and  I  venture  to  think 
that  at  least  one  lesson  ma_v  be  ilerived  from  the 
fact  that  in  cultivating  the  plant  in  this  countr}'  a 
very  long  and  complete  annual  rest  is  absolutely' 
necessary  if  we  wish  to  see  this  Fern  in  its  greatest 
beauty.  .1.   Lowrik. 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


WATERING. 

ro  Do  AND  What  Not  to  Do 
gardening    operations    display 


What  ■ 

FKVV  gardening  operations  display  the 
extent  of  a  man's  scientific  knowledge 
or  ignorance  of  horticultural  principles 
more  than  the  way  in  which  he  conducts 
the  operation  of  watering.  ^lany 
|)eople,  even  with  small  gardens,  use  an 
enormous  ([uanlity  of  water  b}'  giving  a  surface 
watering  to  the  same  piece  of  ground  two  or  three 
times  a  week  in  hot  weather.  They  think  that 
because  the  water  stands  upon  or  runs  oft"  the 
ground  that  the  latter  is  well  soaked,  and  yet  they 
repeat  the  same  two  or  three  days  afterwards, 
though  they  know  that  after  a  good  soaking  rain 
in  June  watering  is  not   uecessarv  for  a  wei.'k   m 


ten  days,  however  hot  the  weather  conies.  But 
what  has  reall3' happened  to  the  soil  as  treated  ? 
The  water,  being  poured  on  much  more  heavil}' 
than  the  heaviest  rain,  has  beaten  down  and  caked 
the  top  soil  so  that  ver^'  little  goes  in,  as  no  one 
has  the  patience  and  time  to  administer  water  as 
slowly  as  a  gentle  rain  does  when  it  takes  a  whole 
day  or  night  to  give  the  ground  a  fair  soaking. 
When  the  summer  sun  comes  to  bear  its  full  power 
upon  the  ground  this  wetted  surface  is  soon  dried, 
and  by  the  end  of  the  second  day  things  are  no 
better"  than  the}-  were  before,  and  to  keep  the 
plants  from  flagging  the  svatering  is  repeated. 
Then  it  is  that  the  garden  becomes  a  hard  task- 
master, for  this  surface  watering  has  caused  the 
plants,  in  order  to  get  moisture,  to  root  freely  in 
tlie  surface  soil  instead  of  running  downwards  for 
it,  with  the  result  that  if  the  surface  soil  is  not 
kept  moist  the  tender  rootlets  get  scorched  and 
killed,  and  the  plants  take  on  a  prematurely  aged 
appearance,  from  which  they  do  not  recover  the 
rest  of  the  season.  The  buds  of  the  Sweet  Peas 
turn  yellow  and  fall  otl'.  Petunias  cease  to  produce 
even  buds,  the  shoots  of  Verbenas  appear  to  end 
in  nothing,  while  the  strong  upright  shoots  of  the 
Pentstenions  that  looked  like  bearing  fine  spikes 
only  produce  a  terminal  leaf.  Hence  it  is  one  so 
often  hears  the  remark,  "If  yon  begin  watering 
you  must  keep  on."  If  the  watering  is  done 
properly  there  is  no  more  necessity  for  keeping  on 
with  it  than  there  is  for  it  to  rain  every  few  dajs 
afterwards,  if  we  have  a  good  rain  in  the  middle 
of  June.  The  whole  practice  of  surface  watering 
— except  in  the  ease  of  seeds  and  very  young 
seedlings — is  entirely  wrong,  as  it  makes  the 
growth  succulent,  and  therefore  more  lialile  to 
damage  from  wind  and  rain  :  it  draws  the  roots  to 
the  surface,  it  cakes  the  soil  on  the  top,  and  so 
prevents  the  access  of  air  to  the  roots,  and,  by 
reason  of  the  succulence  of  growth  induced,  the 
plants  run  up  taller  and  do  not  send  cut  such 
strong  side  shoots,  or,  in  other  words,  it  lessens 
the  length  of  the  flowering  season. 

Having  deliveretl  this  destructive  (liticism  on 
the  common  method  of  watering,  let  us  see  w  hat 
constructive  policj'  we  can  suggest  in  its  place.  It 
goes  without  saying  that  on  most  soils  some  water- 
ing must  be  done  in  any  ordinary  summer,  though 
its  necessity  may  be  very  mucli  lessened  by  a 
proper  system  of  deep  cullivation.  In  one  of  the 
very  dry  summers  of  three  or  four  yeats  ago  I  had 
a  bed  of  herbaceous  Phloxes,  moisture-loving 
plants,  wL'ioh  stood  the  whole  of  the  drought 
without  flagging,  though  they  were  never  watered, 
simply  because  the  bed  had  been  dug  right  out  the 
previous  autumn  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  thus  giving 
iliem  an  extensive  root  run.  In  another  part  of 
the  garden  of  similar  aspect  and  witli  similar- 
natural  conditions,  except  that  the  ground  had  not 
iieen  so  treated,  the  leaves  of  some  clumps  of 
Phloxes  hung  limplj'  down  the  stem  for  a  good  part 
of  Jul}'  and  August.  This  practice  will  obviate 
the  necessil}'  of  watering  most  herbaceous  plants, 
but  of  course  it  is  not  alwajs  practicable. 

Annuals  and  bedding  plants  generallj',  however, 
are  ditt'erent,  and,  whatever  method  of  cultivation 
is  practised,  they  will  sufi'er  from  a  severe  ilrought, 
though  good  cultivation  is  helpful.  In  addition  to 
deep  digging,  a  gentle  hoeing  or  loosening  of  the 
surface  checks  the  rise  of  moisture  from  below  and 
consequent  evaporation.  This  is  just  the  reverse 
of  what  happens  when  surface  watering  is  prac- 
tised, when,  all  the  water  being  in  the  top  '2  inches 
or  .3  inches  of  soil,  which  is  of  close  nature,  it  is 
rapidly  evaporated  by  the  sun's  heat.  The  obvious 
inference  from  this  is  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is 
to  water  seldom,  and  only  when  absolutely  neces- 
sary, and  then  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  soil  is 
saturated  to  a  depth  of  at  least  a  foot — ileeper  if 
possible. 

This  can  be  done,  as  regards  beds  and  borders,  in 
two  ways.  The  soil  can  be  ver-y  lightly  loosened 
at  the  surface,  and  the  water  put  on  witli  a  fine 
rose  at  intervals  of  half  an  hour  during  a  long 
summer  evening,  the  intervals  giving  the  water 
time  to  percolate  down,  and  lessening  the  liability 
of  the  soil  to  run  together.  The  alternative  is  to 
cover  the  soil  with  a  layer  of  sliort  manur-e  and 
half  turn  it  in,  when,  the  soil  licirig  in  such  a  rough 


state  and  kept  open  b}'  little  pieces  of  very  porous 
stuft",  it  will  absorb  any  amount  of  water,  whicli 
niaj'  be  poured  on  with  as  coarse  a  rose  as  you 
possess,  the  manure  feeding  the  plants  at  tlie  same 
time.  This  is  a  more  satisfactory  method  than  the 
former,  and  scarcel}'  takes  up  more  time,  while  the 
ground  can  be  watered  so  thoroughly  that  it  will 
need  no  more  water  for  two  or  three  weeks,  perhaps 
not  again  during  the  summer  if  an  ordinary  amount 
of  rain  falls. 

For  Marrow  beds,  outdoor  Cucumber  beds, 
clumps  of  Sweet  Peas,  Dahlias,  and  other  moisture- 
loving  plants  a  different  course  can  be  adopted.  If 
a  flower  pot  is  sunk  in  the  ground  up  to  tlie  rim 
with  a  few  pieces  of  broken  pot  underneath,  water 
can  be  poured  into  it  even  with  a  pail  and  it  will 
run  into  the  ground,  and  there  is  the  satisfaction 
of  knowing  that  nearly  all  the  water  will  be 
absorbed  bj'  the  roots,  very  little  of  it  being 
evaporated  fronr  the  surface  of  the  soil.  This  is  a 
specially  advantageous  i^ractice  where  the  ground 
has  been  raised  to  make  a  bed,  as,  for  instance,  a 
Marrow  bed.  For  some  special  things  which  it  is 
desired  to  water  occasionally,  such  as  Lilies,  a 
mulching  round  the  stems  with  light  manure  partly 
turned  into  the  surface  soil  is  the  best  practice,  as 
it  lets  the  water  run  ijuickly  into  the  soil,  and  has 
not  the  unsighlliness  of  a  flower  pot  let  into  the 
grounil,  which,  however,  does  not  show  among  the 
Marrows  or  underneath  spreading  things  like 
Dahlias. 

Where  r-ain  water  is  available  it  should  by  all 
means  be  used,  hard  water,  especiallj'  very  hard 
water,  not  only  not  helping  to  dissolve  the  food 
material  of  the  soil,  but  caking  the  ground  together 
to  a  worse  extent  than  rain  water,  and  shutting 
out  the  air,  the  carbonate  or  sulphate  of  lime  in 
the  water  solidifying  between  the  particles  and 
cementing  them  together,  thus  forming  a  hard 
crust,  in  pretty  much  the  same  way  as  the  inside 
of  a  kettle  becomes  encrusted  bj'  the  boiling  of 
hard  water,  the  pure  water  going  ott'  as  steam  and 
the  solid  matter  in  the  water  remaining. 

Ar.oKR  Pktts. 

DAVALLIA  BULLATA  ilAlilKyi. 

TiiLs  pretty  Hare's-foot  Fern,  now  so  largely 
imported  from  Japan,  is  one  of  the  best  we  have 
for  house  decorations,  anil  when  raised  from  spores 
and  grown  on  freely  it  makes  much  larger  fronds 
than  the  imported  specimens,  which  are  made  up 
in  various  fantastic  devices.  The  most  satisfactory 
of  those  imported  are  made  up  on  lialls  of  sphagnum 
moss,  the  long  slender  rhizomes  being  bounil  in 
closely  together.  The  variety  being  deciduous 
the  balls  can  be  made  up  while  the  rhizomes  are 
ilestitute  of  fronds,  and  they  travel  to  this  country 
in  good  condition.  If  plaeecl  in  a  moderately  warm 
moist  atmosphere  they  soon  .'^tart  into  new  growth, 
and  form  a  perfect  ball  of  green  finely-cut  fronds. 
Vet,  as  I  have  previously  said,  home-raised  plants 
are  most  satisfactory,  and  as  spores  ger-niinatc 
freely  those  who  make  Ferns  a  speciality  should 
persevere  until  they  iliscover  the  r-ight  method  of 
getting  seedlings,  as  it  may  not  be  the  fir-st  sowing 
that  proves  successful.  Spores  which  have  been 
kept  for  any  length  of  time  rarely  germinate. 
Those  which  I  have  found  to  germinate  best  were 
taken  from  plants  grown  irr  an  exposed  and 
rather  dr-y  position.  The  spore  fronds  should  be 
taken  when  the  first  spore  cases  begin  to  open, 
and  if  enclosed  in  paper  and  placed  in  a  dry  place 
the  spores  will  fall  out,  anil  on  opening  the  papers 
a  few  daj's  later  they  will  be  found  in  the  form  of 
a  yellow  dust-like  powder,  and  may  be  sown  at 
once.  The  Davallias  do  not  germinate  so  quickly 
as  many  Ferns,  and  are  r-atherslow  in  growth  in 
the  earlier  stages,  but  when  ome  well  started 
they  make  greater  progress  ;  seedlings  make  very 
pretty  plants  in  a  young  state,  and  when  gr-own 
on  form  more  compact  and  bushy  plants  than 
those  obtained  by  dividing  older  ones.  Like 
others  with  spreading  rhizomes  they  do  not  root 
deeply,  and  do  best  in  shallow  pots  or  pans,  or,  better 
still,  in  wire  baskets.  Rough  fibrous  loam,  loaf- 
mould,  and  peat,  with  charcoal  and  sand  added, 
and  some  sphagnum  moss  may  also  be  added 
to    the    compost.       Davallia    ilissecta,    I),    fijiensis, 
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D.  elegans,  and  others  of  the  type  may  also  be 
strongly  recommended,  and  seedlings  make  much 
better  plants  than  those  from  divisions. 

A.  Hemslev. 


SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  horticulture  may 
become  a  regular  subject  for  instruction  in  schools. 
The  good  that  can  be  done  by  such  teaching  by 
an  able  and  enthusiastic  master  may  be  of  incal- 
culable value  in  the  after  lives  of  his  scholars. 
Such  a  syllabus  of  work  as  that  which  is  in 
practice  in  the  Crooks  Place  School,  Norwich — a 
copy  of  which  follows — might  well  be  taken  as  a 
good  type  of  such  an  arrangement  for  the  week's 
lessons.  The  instruction  is  given  three  days  in 
the  week  for  an  hour  in  the  afternoon.  The 
syllabus  has  been  received  from  the  master,  Mr. 
E.  Peake. 

Syllabus  of  Work. 

Praclice. — Planting  and  cultivation  of  seeds  and 
plants  provided  :  cutting  and  packing  for  school 
use  weekl3'  in  season.  Planting  bulbs  and  Roses 
in  autumn.  Potting  and  growth  of  specimen 
plants  for  school.  Propagation  by  cutting  and 
layering,  as  growth  permits.  Calendar  of  opera- 
tions.    Plant  drawing.     Life  history  as  observed. 

Theory. — General  lessons  on  preparation  of  soil, 
manuring,  digging,  forking,  watering,  pruning, 
and  propagating,  as  occasion  serves.  Passage  of 
food  from  soil  bj'  means  of  roots  to  leaves.  Names 
of  various  substances  necessary  to  plants  found  in 
soil.  iVIethod  of  absorption  and  transfer.  Food 
derived  from  air.  Work  of  leaves  ;  adaptation 
for  assimilation,  respiration,  and  transpiration. 
Principle  of  plant  watering  ;  action  of  light  and 
heat.  Flowers  :  Naming  of  parts  and  knowledge 
of  work  performed  by  each,  special  adaptation  for 
visits  of  insects  in  those  cultivated.  Drawings  of 
plants  used  as  basis  for  conventional  designs  in 
drawing  lessons  and  life  historj'.  Notes  made 
basis  of  composition  exercise  from  time  to  time. 
Recognition  of  typical  flowers  in  nine  of  the 
principal  orders  cultivated.  R.  W. 
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STKAWBEREIES   FOR  FORCING  AND 
PLANTING. 

A  BUSY  time  is  at  hand  where  Strawberry 
growing  is  carried  on  to  any  great 
extent,  as  preparation  must  at  once  be 
made  for  layering  to  secure  the 
requisite  number  of  plants  for  next 
year's  supply  of  fruit,  as  the  earlier 
this  is  done  the  better  the  results,  no  matter 
whether  the  plants  are  required  for  forcing 
purposes  or  for  forming  new  plantations  outdoors. 
Many  growers  now  adopt  the  practice  of  planting 
a  few  rows  annually  of  such  varieties  that  find 
favour  with  them  for  the  express  purpose  of 
alTording  early  runners.  So  well  does  this  answer 
that  it  can  be  eonfidentl}'  recommended  as  an 
excellent  method  where  much  forcing  has  to  be 
done.  If  the  plants  for  this  purpose  are  set  out 
in  early  autumn  they  become  well  established  by 
the  time  winter  sets  in,  and  when  thej'  start 
growing  in  the  spring,  if  the  precaution  is  taken  to 
pull  out  all  flower-scapes  as  they  develop,  and 
discard  plants  that  fail  to  flower  at  all,  the  runners 
produced  are  very  strong  and  robust,  and  there  is 
also  much  less  likelihood  of  obtaining  a  lot  of  bliml 
plants.  If  room  is  scarce  these  plants  may  be  set 
out  much  closer  together  than  would  be  advisable 
when  they  have  to  remain  on  the  ground  some  few 
seasons,  as  only  being  required  for  the  one 
occasion  they  are  generall}'  grubbed  up  and  a  new- 
lot  planted  elsewhere  on  a  fresh  piece  of  ground  to 
afford  runners  for  another  season. 

Those  who  have  not  made  such  provision  as 
indicated  above  cannot,  of  course,  obtain  their 
runners  in  this  manner  in  the  present  season,  but 
they  should  make  arrangements  for  doing  so  next, 
and  after  once  giving  this  system  a  trial  the}'  will 
not,  I   think,   abandon  it   for  the    older   method. 


For  planting  new  borders  and  beds  out  in  the 
open  runners  secured  from  one  and  two  year  old 
plants  answer  well,  provided  they  are  layered 
early  and  afterwards  planted  in  tlieir  permanent 
quarters  Ijefore  they  become  pot-liound.  Late 
layering  and  subsequent  planting  mean  the  loss  of 
one  season's  crop,  whereas  by  performing  it  early 
a  good  crop  of  extra  fine  fruit  is  obtained. 

There  are  various  opinions  held  as  to  the  best 
method  of  layering  runners  for  forcing,  some 
preferring  to  layer  directly  into  the  pots  in  which 
the  plants  will  be  forced,  while  others  prefer  3-inoh 
pots,  and  pot  them  on  as  soon  as  rooted.  Excellent 
results  are  obtained  by  both  methods.  The 
smaller  pots  should  be  filled  with  rich  compost, 
but  the  larger  ones  must  be  prepared  and  filled  in 
precisely  the  same  manner  as  when  potting  is 
being  performed,  doing  this  firmly.  The  compost 
must  be  largely  composed  of  the  best  loam  obtain- 
able. Once  the  requisite  number  of  pols  has  been 
prepared  they  bhould  be  carried  to  and  arranged 
on  either  side  of  the  rows  of  plants,  when  the 
laj'ering  can  be  quickly  carried  out,  securing  the 
young  plants  in  position  either  by  means  of  small 
pegs  made  out  of  worn-out  I5irch  brooms  or 
Bracken,  or  by  placing  stones  of  sufficient  weight 
to  prevent  them  from  moving  until  rooted.  Jf 
there  should  be  a  good  water  supply  at  hand  it  is 
not  necessary  to  plunge  the  smaller-sized  pots  in 
the  ground,  but  when  a  good  deal  of  labour  is 
entailed  in  bringing  water  from  a  distance,  it  is 
then  expedient  to  sink  them  to  the  rim.  In  any 
but  showery  weather  the  plants  must  have  constant 
attention,  for  the  soil  in  the  pots  should  not  be 
allowed  to  become  drj'  at  any  lime.  An  overhead 
sprinkling  with  a  iine-rosed  pot  in  the  evening  is 
most  beneficial. 

If  the  small  pot  system  of  layering  finds  favour, 
detach  the  young  plants  from  their  parents  as  soon 
as  their  young  white  roots  have  reached  to,  and 
begin  to  coil  round,  the  sides  of  the  pots.  Place 
them  in  a  rather  shady  position  for  a  few  da3's, 
and  then  proceed  to  shift  them  into  6-inch  or 
7-inch  pots,  according  to  the  variety  and  the 
season  they  will  be  forced,  the  smaller  sized  pot 
answering  best  for  very  early  work.  With  regard 
to  layering  direct  into  the  fruiting  pots,  these 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  the  ground  until  the 
runners  have  become  well  rooted,  after  which 
transfer  them  to  an  open  sunny  spot,  standing 
them  on  a  bed  of  ashes  or  rough  gravel.  At  the 
outset  the  pots  may  stand  nearly  close  together, 
but  as  the  plants  grow  and  the  foliage  expands 
they  must  be  placed  wider  apart.  Other  cultural 
details  will  be  in  affording  mihl  stimulants  once 


'the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots,  using  diluted 
liquid  for  this  purpose,  with  guano  as  a  change, 
and  after  this  ])erio(I  turn  the  pots  rouiul  weekly 
to  prevent  the  roots  from  penetrating  either  the 
gravel  or  ashes.  Should  worms  by  any  chance 
prove  troublesome,  one  or  two  applications  of 
lime  water  will  get  rid  of  them.  While  in  full 
growth  always  sprinkle  or  syringe  the  foliage 
about  6  p.m.  on  hot  days,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  pay  assiduous  attention  to  affording  the 
roots  adequate  supplies  of  water. 

With  respect  to  plants  intended  for  setting  out 
either  on  borders  or  open  quarters,  endeavour  to 
have  the  sites  cleared  of  whatever  crop  they  may 
be  carrying  bj'  the  time  the  pots  are  properly 
filled  with  roots,  so  that  planting  is  not  delayed. 
The  roots  then  commence  at  once  to  shoot  out  in 
all  directions,  and  the  plants  do  not  feel  the  effects 
of  drought  nearly  .so  much  as  thej'  do  after  they 
have  become  pot-bound. 

For  planting  purposes  many  object  to  layering 
in  pots  on  account  of  the  time  entailed,  but  where 
it  can  be  carried  out  there  is  no  question  as  to  its 
being  the  best  method,  as  by  this  means  a  crop  is 
ensured  the  next  season.  Another  method  of  layer- 
ing is  to  peg  the  runners  on  to  turves,  and  cut 
these  latter  up  into  squares  once  the  roots  com- 
mence to  run,  but  this  involves  nearly  as  much 
labour  as  the  use  of  pots  does,  while  some  place 
some  sharp  friable  soil  on  either  side  of  rows, 
pegging  the  runners  into  it,  liftir)g  and  planting 
them  as  soon  as  well  rooted.  A.  W. 


CALCEOLARIAS    &     GLOXINIAS 

AT    GARTH    HOUSE,    EALING. 

Tiii:  finest  strain  of  Calceolarias  I  have  seen  this 
season  is  at  Garth  House,  Grange  Road,  Ealing. 
Garth  House  is  a  substantial  modern  residence  on 
the  north  side  of  one  of  the  pleasant  residential 
roads  of  this  popular  suburb,  with  a  spacious 
garden  at  the  back  and  several  glass  erections, 
more  or  less  sheltered  on  all  sides,  though  fully 
open  to  the  influences  of  the  sun  and  wind  ; 
gardening  operations  are  carried  on  with  great 
success.  Garth  House  is  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Clark,  a  gentleman  who  takes  a  great 
interest  in  his  garden,  and  prides  himself  in 
cultivating  the  best  possible,  whether  it  be 
Calceolarias  or  Gloxinias,  the  latter  succeeding 
the  former  at  this  season  of  the  year.  .Strains  of 
the  very  highest  quality  are  sought  for  and  grown. 
Mr.  Clark  is  fortunate  in  having  as  his  gardener 
Mr.  W.  White,  a  man  who  puts  his   whole  heart 
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rhetj.m    palmatum  rlurieus  rubris  in'   mr.  max  letchtlin  s  (larpen, 

eaden-badf;n. 

into  his  work,  and  whose  ambition  it  is  that  his 
employer  should  be  satisfied  with  everything  that 
is  cultivated,  and  no  time  or  energy  is  grudged  if 
sucli  a  result  can  be  secured. 

When,  a  short  time  ago,  I  was  invited  to  inspect 
the  Calceolarias,  I  saw  some  seventy  specimens, 
vigorous  in  growth,  perfectly  clean  and  healthy  in 
appearance,  with  ample  leafage,  and  dense  heads 
of  bloom — and  such  bloom,  too — not  an  aggrega- 
tion of  the  large,  loose,  flabby  corollas  one  finds  on 
some  strains  of  present-day  Calceolarias ;  but  every 
plant  a  perfect  sijecimen,  some  2  feet  or  so  through 
— actually  some  of  the  most  perfect  specimens 
I  ever  saw.  On  enquiring  if  the  flowers  repre- 
sented any  particular  strain,  I  was  informed  they 
were  from  a  packet  of  seed  obtained  from  Mr. 
Robert  Sydenham,  of  Birmingham,  and  certainly^ 
it  was  a  remarkable  one,  as  it  contained  some  bold 
and  striking  shades  of  colour  not  often  seen  in  the 
Calceolaria.  One,  of  a  dark  maroon  tint,  with  a 
margin  of  gold  all  round  the  upper  surface  of  the 
flower,  was  decidedly  unique,  and  there  were  one  or 
two  pale  coloured  inoculated  varieties  quite  novel  in 
character.  Mr.  Porter,  of  Ealing,  has  done  the 
best  he  could  to  get  a  representation  of  the 
imposing-looking  specimens  filling  the  stage  of  a 
low  half-span  roofed  house,  but  no  photograph 
can  do  ample  justice  to  the  fineness  of  the  strain 
or  the  high  cultural  skill  shown  in  the  development 
of  the  plants. 

I  found  the  method  of  culture  a  very  simple  one. 
The  seeds  are  sown  in  July,  in  a  mixture  of  yellow 
loam  and  sand,  previously  baked  over  the  fire  to 
destroy  the  larvae  of  any  insects  which  may  be  in 


it  :  in  nine  days  the 
seedlings  are  above  the 
soil,  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  possible  to  do  so  they 
are  carefully  pricked  otf 
into  other  pots  or  pans 
of  soil,  and  got  singly 
into  •2j-inch  pots  by 
the  last  week  in  August, 
and  for  this  ijotling  a 
little  finely  sifted  leaf- 
mould  is  added  to  the 
loam  and  sand.  B3'  the 
first  week  in  October 
there  is  a  shift  into 
3-ineh  pots,  and  more 
leaf-mould  is  added,  and 
the  compost  is  not  sifted 
but  employed  in  a 
slightly  rough  state.  In 
November  a  further 
shift  is  given  into  6-inch 
pots,  anfl  in  the  last 
week  in  February  a  final 
shift  into  'J-ineh  pots, 
in  which  size  they 
flower.  The  compost 
used  for  the  final  pot- 
ting is  made  up  of 
yellow  loam,  leaf -mould, 
.sand,  with  the  addition 
of  spent  hot-bed  manure, 
and  a  6-inoh  pot  full  of 
the  finest  bone-meal  is 
also  added. 

The  plants  are  grown 
in  as  cool  a  temperature 
as  possible,  that  main- 
tained from  iff  to  oO", 
but  is  never  allowed  to 
lall  below  40°.  The 
plants  are  kept  in  a  jiit 
until  November,  and 
then  are  placed  in  a 
lean-to  house  with  a 
south  aspect. 

Watering  is  a  matter 

of    the    greatest     care. 

The  plants  are  carefully 

examined   at   times ;    a 

row  of    plants  is  lifted 

from    one    end    of    the 

stage,    and    the   others 

are     passed     along     by 

hand   and    carefully 

tested  to  see  if   water  is  required,  and  it  is  this 

care  which   has  such  an  effect  upon  the  splendid 

development  of  the  specimens. 

Some  feeding  is,  of  course,  given  ;  as  soon  as  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots  in  April  a  teaspoonful  of 
Ichthemic  guano  is  added  to  a  gallon  of  rain 
water,  and  the  same  quantity  of  Peruvian  guano 
once  a  week  on  alternate  da3's.  Tlie  latter  is 
applied  in  the  form  of  a  paste.  If  Ichthemic 
guano  is  used  on  a  Saturday  the  Peruvian  guano 
should  be  applied  on  Tuesday  or  Wednesday.  Rain 
water  only  is  used  at  all  times.  As  soon  as  the 
plants  come  into  bloom  stimulants  are  withheld. 
Fumigations  are,  of  course,  necessary.  XL  All  is 
employed  once  a  month.  Recently  Mr.  Clark  had 
a  number  of  very  fine  one  and  two  year  old 
specimens  of  Gloxinias,  superbly  grown,  and  a 
number  of  seedlings  of  the  present  year  just 
blooming.  The  size  of  the  corollas  is  remarkable, 
their  substance  admirable,  their  colours  varied  and 
exceedingly  novel,  some  with  dark  grounds  edged 
with  delicate  sliades  of  mauve  approaching  blue 
being  singularlj'  attractive.  R.  Dean. 


COLOURED     PLATE. 


RHEUM  PALMATUM   FLORIBUS 
RUBRIS. 

This  plant  was  naiueil  among  (itliers  in  .some 
notes  of  Mr.  Ma.x  Leiclitlin's  in  Tiiii  G.vuden, 
June  15  (page  42.5).  The  illustration  gives  an 
idea  of  its  importance  as  a  handsome  plant  of 
gi-and  foliage,  while  the  tall  sjiikes  of  crimson 
bloom  give  it  an  added  value  in  garden  use. 


PLATE    1259. 

C  \'  P  E  L  L  A  S  . 

(with    a    COLOUKEI)     plate     of    I'.    I'LUiMBEA.*) 

THERE  are  .six  genera  belonging  to  the 
grouji  of  Irids  tyjiified  by  Pavonia 
which  bear  some  ie.seniblanee  to 
each  other.  They  are  all  natives  of 
the  West— chiefly  South  America. 
By  far  the  most  )iopular  for  the 
garden  are  the  Tigridias,  which  are  easy  to 
manage  and  are  large  and  hand.some  in  flower. 
The  others  are  Trimezia,  of  which  there  are 
four  species  ;  T.  martinicensis,  a  free-growing 
plant  with  fugitive  bright  yellow  flowers, 
being  the  only  one  grown  as  a  garden  ]ilant  ; 
Marica,  a  well  -  known  tropical  genus,  of 
which  il.  c(erulea,  one  of  the  best,  is  repre- 
sented by  a  plate  in  The  Gakdex,  vol.  xxxiii., 
page  58  ;  Eigidella,  a  small  genus,  of  which 
R.  flamniea  is  worth  a  place  in  the  garden  for 
its  tall  -slender  scapes  of  nodding,  camijanulate, 
bright  crimson  flowers,  and  which  is  perfectly 
happy  planted  out  in  a  cold  frame  at  Kevv. 
The  other  two  genera  are  represented  by  the 
Herbertias  and  Cypellas. 

Cypelia  consists  of  eight  species,  four  of  them 
having  a  place  among  select  garden  plants. 
The  largest  and  handsomest  is 

C.  peruviana,  which  has  a  leafy  stem  about 
a  foot  high,  the  leaves  9  inches  long  and  nearly 
an  inch  wide,  the  flowers  in  pairs  or  threes  in 
a  terminal  cluster,  with  wide,  spreading  outer 
segments,  which  are  bright  yellow,  barred  with 
brown  at  the  base,  the  inner  segments  smaller, 
in  colour  like  the  outer,  with  the  addition  of  a 
pair  of  eye-like  blotches  of  bright  purple  at  the 
base  of  the  retlexed  blade.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Andes  of  Peru  and  rei|uires  greenhouse 
treatment. 

C  CiPvACTLis  has  smaller  flowers  of  the  same 
colour  as  those  of  C.  peruviana. 

C.  PLUMBEA  is  a  stout  plant  with  large 
globose  corms,  stems  -2  feet  to  4  feet  high, 
leaves  a  foot  long,  and  flowers  dull  lilac,  nearly 
4  inches  across.  It  likes  plenty  of  moisture 
when  growing  and  a  sunny  position  in  the 
greenhouse. 

C.  Heebekti  was  first  named  Tigridia  Her- 
lierti  from  a  plant  grown  by  Dean  Herliert  in 
his  garden  at  Spottbrth,  where  it  flowered  in 
June  and  July  in  a  greenhouse.  It  has  also 
been  called  Mor;ea  and  Marica.  It  has  small 
brown  corms,  slender  terete  stems  18  inches  to 
24  inches  long,  with  loose  clusters  of  bright 
yellow  flowers,  which  are  developed  in  succes- 
sion from  green  boat-shaped  sheaths.  It  is  a 
native  of  South  Brazil,  and  may  be  grown  in 
pots  in  a  cold  house  or  frame,  or  treated  like 
Tigridia  and  grown  in  the  open  air  in 
summer.  There  is  said  to  be  a  variety  with 
lilac  flowers.  W. 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

CARNATIONS. 

BKRDER    Carnations    came    tluougli    Ihe 
winter     remarkably     well     and     give 
prijinise  of  a  very  fine  display.      Out  of 
a     balcli     of    .5ui.)    in    some    two    dozen 
varieties  we  have  only  lost  ten  plants, 
and    sorts   that   iii   some    seasons    arc 
rather    mill'y  are    this    year    notable  for  excellent 
grass  and  very  vigorous  flower  stems.     Tliese,  too, 
are  more  numerous   than   usual,  seven   and   eight 
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being  an  averagfi  on  single  plants  of  Miss  A. 
Campbell,  Mrs.  E.  Hanibro,  Kelton  Rose,  Boadicea, 
Rosamond,  Ibis,  and  others.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  where  autumn  planting  can  be  successfully 
practised  much  greater  vigour  and  consec|uently 
a  more  abundant  display  is  obtainable.  We  are, 
fortunately,  always  able  to  plant  in  October,  but 
I  know  of  places  within  twenty  miles  were  it  is 
not  admissible,  so  no  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be 
adopted  ;  it  is  a  matter  that  can  only  be  settled  b}' 
experience  gained  in  different  localities.  As  stated 
above,  what  the  Carnation  is  really  capable  of  can 
only  be  realised  when  plants  are  exceptionally 
strong  and  healthy.  \Vhen  clumps  of  Carnations 
are  planted  at  intervals  on  hardy  plant  borders  it 
is  well  to  leave  them  for  a  couple  of  seasons,  as 
although  individual  blooms  may  not  be  quite  so 
good,  a  very  fine  display  of  flower  is  obtained  the 
second  season.  As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over 
the  fir^t  year  weakl}' growths  maybe  removed,  and 
some  three  or  four  strong  shoots  retained  on  each 
plant. 

Loosen  the  soil  a  little  between  the  plants,  only 
not  enough  to  disturb  the  roots,  give  a  soaking 
of  water  if  the  ground  is  dry,  put  on  a  surface 
mulching  of,  say,  "2  inches  of  three-parts  spent 
Mushroom  or  peat  moss  manure  to  one  part  of  soil, 
and  cut  and  layer  in  this,  pegging  the  shoots  so  that 
they  are  well  distributed  all  over  the  surface. 

Ciaremoiif.  E.  Burreli.. 


UAENATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

Now  that  the  season  is  at  hand  when  lovers  of 
these  beautiful  flowers  will  see  what  Providence 
has  in  store  for  them  amongst  the  seedlings  that 
were  planted  last  j-ear,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place 
to  say  a  few  words  on  the  subject  of  what 
constitutes  a  good  Carnation  or  Picotee.  There  are 
three  primary  points  of  consideration — the  flower, 
the  calyx,  and  the  stalk.  Too  much  consideration 
has,  I  submit,  been  given  of  late  years  to  the  ques- 
tion of  size,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  exaggerate 
the  Carnation  on  the  same  lines  as  that  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  introduction  of  a  class 
called  Malmaison  has  not,  I  think,  added  any 
beauty  to  the  race,  the  bulk  of  which  are  large, 
coarse  fiowers  at  best,  and  not  to  be  compared  for 
beauty  with  the  highest  class  of  good  Carnations. 
A  good  Carnation  should  open  out  flat  all  round, 
like  a  Camellia  of  the  best  type,  should  have  well- 
rounded  petals,  but  not  too  manj'  of  them,  and 
should  above  all  things  have  a  long  Filbert-shaped 
unsplit  calyx,  and  a  strong  stalk  ;  b3'  this  last 
I  mean  a  stalk  of  1  foot  to  18  inches  in  length,  that 
will  carry  the  blooms  erect,  and  not  bend  unduly  if 
held  at  arm's  length  at  the  base  between  the 
finger  and  thumb. 

There  are  a  great  many  blooms  exhibited  at 
shows  that  are  valueless  ;  they  are  seen  dressed, 
which  means  that  by  careful  manipulation  the 
flowers  are  made  to  assume  attributes  not  provided 
for  them  by  Nature.  This  has  become  so  obvious 
to  leading  florists,  both  professional  and  amateur, 
that  latterly  classes  have  been  introduced  for 
blooms  that  have  not  been  touched  bj'  tweezers. 
This  has  been  certainly  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, but  the  regulations  are  not  as  yet  sufficiently 
stringent,  as  exhibitors  are  allowed  to  wire  the 
stems  right  up  to  the  calyx.  The  result  is  that  a 
flower  with  a  large  bloom  and  a  weak  stalk,  that 
will  not  carry  its  head  erect  at  all,  takes  prece- 
tlence  at  a  show  of  a  well-balanced  flower  that 
will  hold  its  head  up  easily  on  a  stalk  of 
18  inches  in  length. 

Americans  place  much  more  value  on  the 
strength  of  the  stalk  than  we  do  in  this  country. 
There  Carnations  are  exhibited  as  the3'  should  be. 
Eacli  variety  is  shown  without  dressing  of  any 
kind,  a  number  of  blooms  being  placed  with  its 
grass  in  a  glass  receptacle.  The  blooms  can  be 
examined  in  every  aspect,  and  large,  coarse,  pod- 
splitting  varieties  that  one  sees  here  sometimes  at 
shows  would  not  be  tolerated  for  a  single  instant. 
By  our  plan  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  is  a  good 
Carnation  and  what  is  not,  as  onlj'  the  dressed 
upper  surface  is  visible.  What  is  going  on  under- 
neath the  collar  no  one  knows. 

It   is   perhaps   too    mucii    to    hope   that   paper 


collars  will  be  entirely  done  away  with,  and  that 
tweezers,  wire,  or  other  supports  be  forbidden. 
Until  this  is  done  the  value  of  exhibitions  as  at 
present  constituted  will  be  practically  lul. 

Dawliah,  Devov.  H.  W.  WeoueJjIN. 

VARIEGATED    ABUTILONS    AND 
THEIR    USES. 

AiiUTiLONS  grown  for  their  flowers  alone  do  not 
appear  to  be  so  popular  as  they  once  were,  yet  they 
are  very  pretty  subjects  for  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory.  Those  remarkable  for  richly  marked 
leafage  appear  to  be  replacing  the  flowering  section 
to  some  extent,  and  this  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
variety  of  uses  to  which  they  may  be  put,  and 
especially  their  adaptability  for  bedding  in  summer. 
A.  vexillarium  makes  a  capital  carpeting  plant, 
and  associates  well  with  Fuchsias,  Cannas,  and 
man}'  other  of  the  taller  growing  plants  now  used 
so  extensively  in  flower  garden  arrangements. 
Although  this  species  forms  a  capital  rafter  or 
pillar  plant  when  allowed  to  extend  its  leading 
shoots,  yet  when  grown  an.l  prepared  for  the  beds 
in  small  pots  its  branches  have  a  decided  tendency 
to  drop  and  cover  the  bare  ground.  If  large  plants 
are  required  for  effect,  the  plants  should  have  more 
liberal  treatment  in  preparing  them  by  potting  on 
into  larger  pots  in  spring,  and  tying  the  leading 
shoot  to  a  stake  ;  the}'  should  also  be  kept  growing 
in  a  warm  structure  for 
a  longer  time  before 
hardening  them  off 
preparatory  to  bedding 
tliem  out. 

A.  Thompsonii  is  of 
an  erect  habit  of  growth, 
and  makes  a  very  pretty 
bed  by  itself  or  when 
judiciously  associated 
with  other  subjects. 
This  species  is  alike 
useful  as  a  decorative 
plant  in  the  greenhouse 
as  a  pot  plant  or  for  a 
rafter  or  pillar.  A. 
Savitzii — a  newer  intro- 
duction —  has  foliage 
quite  distinct  from  other 
Abutilons,  being  green, 
heavily  marked  with 
white ;  indeed,  under 
good  cultivation  the 
leaves  contain  but  little 
green.  Young  plants 
well  grown  have  the 
appearance  of  the  varie- 
gated Maple  (Acer  Ne- 
gundo  variegatum)  in 
miniature.  A  warm 
greenhouse  or  stove  suits 
this  kind  best  ;  as  tar  as 
my  experience  goes  it 
will  not  thrive  in  any 
other,  although  I  have 
tried  it  both  in  a  cool 
greenhouse  and  in  the 
open  beds.  Plants  of 
this  variet}',  intermixed 
with  Palms  and  Ferns, 
tend  to  brighten  up  the 
structure  in  a  remark- 
able maimer,  and  at  cer- 
tain periods  of  the  year 
such  subjects  are  invalu- 
able. For  the  decora- 
tion of  rooms  this 
Abutilon  is  uniciue  at 
any  period  of  the  3'ear, 
but  especially  in  autumn 
anil  winter. 

Small  plants  are  very 
useful  for  the  decora- 
tion of  dinner  tables, 
and  under  artificial  light 
they  bear  comparison 
with  many  flowering 
plants.  Cuttings  root 
freelv,   and  it   .some   be 


inserted  in  July  or  August  they  will  make  good 
plants  in  small  pots  for  use  in  the  house  during 
late  autumn  and  winter.  H.  T.   Marti. \. 


BOOKS. 


AVall   and   Water    Gardens.'— This 

book  is  for  those  who  desire  helpful  suggestions 
and  quite  practical  instructions  in  some  of  the 
most  enjoyable  of  the  mam'  ways  of  gardening. 
There  are  chapters  on  terrace  building,  in 
dry  walling,  and  rock  garden  construction, 
and  short  ones  indicating  the  best  plants  for 
sunny  or  shady  exposures,  one  feature  being 
lists  of  the  plants  named  at  the  ends  of  the 
chapters.  In  this  department  there  are  thirteen 
short  chapters,  dealing  concisely  with  various 
portions  of  the  subject.  The  remaining  seven 
chapters  are  on  lakes  and  ponds,  pools,  tanks,  and 
water  margins,  the  concluding  chapter  being  on 
Water  Lilies.  There  are  13'2  full  page  illustrations. 
The  chapter  upon  "  Dry  Walling  and  Rock  Garden 
Construction  "  is  quoted  to  show  the  character  of 
the  book  : — 

"A  rock  garden   may  be  anything  between  an 

*"Wall  and  Water  Gardens."  By  Gertrude  .Jekyll. 
Country  Life  and  George  Newnes,  Limited.  Price  l-2s.  6d. 
nett. 


IBERIS     AND     CERASTHTM     IN     TUB     DRY     WALL. 

( Reprnduced  from  "  Wall  and  Water  Garden?.") 
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ght  wall  and  a  nearly  dead  level.  It  is 
generallj'  an  artificial  structure  of  earth  and 
stones,  and  alas  :  only  too  often  it  is  an  aggrega- 
tion of  sliapeless  mounds  and  hollows  made  any- 
how. Such  a  place  is  not  only  ugly  but  is  very 
likel}'  not  suitable  for  the  plants  that  are  intended 
to  grow  in  it.  If  any  success  in  the  cultivation 
of  rock  plants  is  expected,  it  is  only  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  one  must  take  the  trouble  to  learn 
something  about  the  plants,  their  kinds  and  their 
needs,  and  it  is  equally  necessary  to  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  their  places  are  to  be  prepared. 
Happily  for  the  chances  of  success  and  pleasure  in 
tliis  delightful  kind  of  gardening  the  right  way  is 
also  the  most  beautiful  way.  Tliere  is  no  need  to 
surround  every  little  plant  with  a  kind  of  enclosure 
of  stones,  set  on  edge  and  pointing  to  all  four 
points  of  the  compass  ;  it  is  far  better  to  set  the 
stones  more  or  less  in  courses  or  in  lines  of  stratifi- 
cation, just  as  we  see  them  in  Nature  in  a  stone 
quarry  or  any  mountain  side  where  surface  denuda- 
tion has  left  them  standing  out  clear  in  nearly 
parallel  lines.  It  matters  not  the  least  whether 
the  courses  are  far  apart  or  near  together  ;  this  is 
naturally  settled  by  the  steepness  of  the  ground. 
In  a  wail  they  are  necessarily  close,  and  in  very 
steep  ground  it  is  convenient  to  build  them  with 
the  courses  rather  near  each  other.  In  such  a  case 
as  a  steep  slope  with  an  angle  of  4.i'"^,  the  face  of 
the  rock  bank  could  be  buift  in  either  of  the  two 
ways  shown  in  the  diagram.  Both  will  suit  the 
plants.  The  flatter  the  angle  of  the  ground  the 
further  apart  may  bo  the  rocky  courses,  as  the 
danger  of  the  earth  washing  away  is  diminished. 
If  the  stone  is  not  in  large  pieces,  it  will  be  found 
a  good  plan  in  rather  steep  banks  to  begin  at  the 
path  level  with  a  few  courses  of  dry-walling,  and 
then  to  make  an  earthy  shelf,  and  then  another  rise 
of  tivo  or  three  courses  of  walling,  using  the  two  or 
three  courses  to  represent  one  thickness  of  deeper 
stone.  But  in  any  case  the  rock  builder  should 
make  up  his  mind  how  the  courses  should  run  and 
keep  to  the  same  rule  throughout,  whether  the 
stones  lie  level  or  dip  a  little  to  right  or  left  as  they 
generally  do  in  nature.  But  whether  a  stone  lies 
level  or  not  as  to  the  right  and  left  of  its  front  face, 
it  should  alwaj's  be  laid  so  that  its  back  end  tips 
down  into  the  ground,  and  its  front  face,  when 
seen  in  profile,  looks  a  little  upward. 

"This,  it  will  be   seen,  carries  the  rain  into  the 


ground  instead  of  shooting  it  off'  as  it  would  do  if 
it  were  laid  the  other  way,  like  the  tile  or  slate  on 
a  building. 

"As  for  the  general  shape  or  plan  of  the  rock 
garden,  it  must  be  governed  bj'  the  nature  of  the 
ground  and  the  means  and  material  at  disposal.  But 
whether  it  will  be  beautiful  or  not  as  a  structure 
must  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  good  taste  of 
the  person  who  plans  it  and  sees  it  carried  out. 

"  As  mentioned  elsewhere,  it  is  both  highly 
desirable  and  extremely  convenient  to  have 
different  sections  of  the  garden  for  the  plants  from 
different  geological  formations,  therefore  we  will 
suppose  that  a  portion  is  of  limestone,  and  another 
of  granite,  and  a  third  of  sandstone  with  peat. 
If  this  sandstone  and  peat  is  mainly  in  the  shadiest 
and  coolest  place,  and  can  have  a  damp  portion 
of  a  few  square  yards  at  its  foot,  it  will  be  all 
the  better.  Of  course  if  a  pool  can  be  managed,  or 
the  rock  garden  can  be  on  one  or  both  banks  of  a 
little  stream  or  rill,  the  possibilities  of  beautiful 
gardening  will  be  endless. 

"  In  making  the  dry-walling  the  stones  should 
all  tip  a  little  downwards  at  the  back,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  wall  should  incline  slightly 
backward,  so  that  no  drop  of  rain  is  lost,  but  all 
runs  into  the  joints.  Any  loose  earth  at  the  back 
of  the  stones  must  be  closelj'  rammed.  If  this  is 
done  there  is  no  danger  of  the  wall  bursting  out- 
ward and  coming  down  when  there  is  heavy  rain. 
Any  space  backward  of  newly  moved  earth  behind 
the  wall  must  also  be  rammed  and  made  firm  in  the 
same  way. 

"  The  two  illustrations  of  a  bit  of  dry  wall 
freshly  put  up  give  au  idea  of  the  way  it  is  built. 
The  one  containing  the  angle  shows  how  the  stones 
are  tipped  back,  while  the  one  with  the  straight 
front  shows  how  spaces  at  some  of  the  joints  and 
between  the  courses  are  left  for  planting.  If  the 
scheme  of  planting  is  matured  and  everything  at 
hand  as  the  wall  goes  up,  it  is  much  best  to  plant 
as  the  stones  are  laid.  The  roots  can  then  be  laid 
well  out,  and  larger  plants  can  be  used  than  if  they 
were  to  be  put  in  when  the  wall  is  completed. 

"In  making  the  steps  that  go  with  such  dry 
walling  it  will  not  be  necessary-  that  the^'  should  be 
entirely  paved  with  stones.  If  the  front  edge  is 
carefullyfitted  and  fixed  the  rest  can  he  levelled 
up  with  earth  and  the  sides  and  angles  planted 
witli    bits    of   M0SS3'   Saxifrages    or    other    small 


growths.  This  is  also  a  capital  way  of  making 
steps  in  steep  wood  paths.  In  such  places  the  use 
of  thick  wooden  slab  as  an  edging  is  a  much  worse 
expedient,  for  iri  wet  or  wintry  weather  it  becomes 
extremely  slippery  and  dangerous. 

"The  steps  themselves  will  become  flower  gardens : 
only  the  front  edges  need  be  cemented  ;  indeed,  if 
the  stones  are  large  and  heavy  enough  to  be  quite 
firm  there  need  be  no  cement ;  but  if  two  or  three 
stones  are  used  to  form  the  edge  of  a  4  feet  wide 
step  it  is  just  as  well  to  make  a  cement  joint  to  fix 
the  whole  firml}'  together.  This  fixing  need  not  be 
made  to  show  as  a  conspicuous  artificial  joint  ; 
it  can  be  kept  well  down  between  the  stones,  and 
spaces  left  above  and  below  to  form  many  a  little 
nook  where  a  tiny  Fern  may  be  planted  or  a  little 
tuft  of  some  other  small  plant — any  plant  that  one 
may  most  wish  to  see  there.  If  the  space  is  cool 
and  shady  the  little  Saxifraga  Cymbalaria  is  a 
charming  thing.  It  is  an  annual,  but  always  grows 
again  self-sown  ;  in  the  depth  of  winter  its  cheerful 
tufts  of  little  bluntly-lobed  leaves  look  fresh  and 
pretty  in  the  joints  of  stones.  It  flowers  quite 
early  in  the  year  and  then  withers  away  complete)}', 
but  the  seeds  sow  themselvess,  and  so  without  any 
one  taking  any  thought  or  trouble  it  renews  itself 
faithfully  from  year  to  year.  Man}'  small  Ferns  . 
will  also  be  quite  happy  in  the  front  joints  of  the 
shady  steps,  such  as  Cheilanthes  vestita,  Cystop- 
teris  fragilisand  C.  dickieana,  Asplenium,  Tricho- 
manes,  A.  Ruta-muraria,  Ceterach,  and  the 
Woodsias. 

"The  little  creeping  Arenaria  balearica  will 
grow  up  the  cool  side  of  the  wall  or  the  front  edge 
of  steps  and  be  a  carpet  of  vivid  green  in  deepest 
winter,  and  in  .lune  will  show  a  galaxy  of  little 
white  stars  on  inch  long  thread-like  stalks  that 
shiver  in  the  prettiest  way  to  the  puffing  of  a 
lireath  of  wind  or  the  weight  of  raindrops  of  a 
summer  shower. 

"In  a  couple  of  years  or  even  less,  small  Mosses 
will  appear  on  the  stones  themselves,  and  the  spores 
of  Ferns  wind-blown  will  settle  in  the  stony  face 
and  in  the  joints  ;  then  will  come  the  delight  of 
seeing  these  lovely  things  growing  spontaneously, 
and  coming  willingly  to  live  in  the  homes  we  have 
made  ready  for  them. 

"  No  little  flowering  plant  seems  more  willing  to 
take  to  such  a  place  than  Erinus  alpinus.  As  soon 
as  steps  grow  mossy  (even  if  they  are  of  solid  brick- 
layer's work  witli  mortar  joints),  if 
a  few  seeds  of  Erinus  are  sown  in 
the  mossy  tufts  they  will  gladly 
grow  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 
where  this  cheerful  little  plant  has 
neen  established  on  some  solid  steps 
of  rough  sandstone  leading  to  a  loft, 
and  now  scatters  its  own  seed  and 
is  quite  at  home  as  a  well-settled 
colony  making  natural  increase. 
This  is  an  extreme  case,  for  the 
little  Alpine  has  nothing  whatever 
to  grow  in  but  the  mossy  tufts  thiit 
have  gathered  of  themselves  within 
the  time,  some  eight  years,  since  the 
steps  were  built.  Had  the  steps  been 
of  dry- walling,  such  as  was  described 
in  the  early  part  of  the  chapter,  they 
would  have  grown  all  the  quicker, 
having  the  more  favourable  condi- 
tions of  a  better  root-run." 


UKY   Koi'K-w.\LLINi;,   S]lo\\lMl    HOW    Tllli  ST0.NK3  TIP   JiAi'K.      ( Iti'pro.iiKed  /'roiii  "  Wall  and  lytiler  Uiirdriix.  ) 


ORCHIDS. 

OK'CIIIDS  AT    THK  AVOOP- 
LA.NDS. 

L.Kl.IO-C.ATTI.EV.V    <;OTTI)IANA     X 

Cattleya  Miissi.v; 

IT   seems   strange    that   such    a 
handsome,    well-  marked 
species  as  L;clia  tenobrosa  has 
not  been    even    more    largely 
used  by  the  hybridist.     Hy 
bridsolitained  from  it  arc  still 
comparatively  few,  though  without 
exception  all  are  not  only  beautiful 
in   llowcr,  but  of  good  constitiition 
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DIAGRAM    (section)    SIIOWINC!    ALTERNATIVE    ARRANGEMENT    OF   THE    FACE    OF 

THE    STONES    ON    A   ROCK    WALL    AT    AN    ANGLE    OF    45°. 

( Reproduced  from  "  Wall  and  Water  Gardens.'  ) 


and  very  free.  Ljelio  -  Cattleya  goLtoiana  is 
a  natural  h3'brirl  ;  it  is  imported  from  Brazil, 
having  for  its  parents,  as  a  recent  cross  proved, 
L*lia  tenebrosa  and  Cattleya  Warneri,  these 
two  species  growing  together  in  the  particular 
district  which  yields  the  hybrid.  The  subject 
of  this  note  is  strongly  suggestive  of  Ijvlia 
tenebrosa  in  tlie  shape  and  size  of  its  flowers, 
but  the  pseudo  -  bulbs  more  resemble  those  of 
the  Cattleya  parents.  The  colour  of  the  flower.s 
is,  however,  greatly  modified,  sepals  and  petals 
being  of  a  tender  fawn  colour,  warmly  suffused 
with  a  shade  of  terra-cotta  red,  the  broad  petals 
particularly  so.     The  dusky,  almost  black,  hue  so    for  iTs  magnificent  collection.     The  two  splendid 


certainly  gains  cre- 
dence, as  the  two 
species  mentioned 
have  been  crossed, 
and  among  the 
seedlings  raised 
and  flowered  were 
forms  exactly  re- 
presentinga  typical 
(iodefroy:c.  On  the 
other  hand,  tiode- 
froy;f  at  difl'erent 
times  has  been 
imported  in  con- 
siderable quanti- 
ties, both  the  type 
and  the  variety 
known  as  leuco- 
chiluni.  In  (lode- 
froya3  var.  Her 
Majesty  the  flower 
is  white,  with  a 
greenish  yellow 
shade,  dark  pur- 
plish black  reticu- 
lations and  nebuUe 
being  regularly  dis- 
posed on  each  seg- 
ment. The  pouch 
alone  is  unmarked, 
if  numerous  minute 
purple  dots  near 
ihe  mouth  of  the 
slipper  and  on  the 
infolding  side  lobes 
be  excepted.  The 
ren  ainder  is  of  a 
beautiful  smooth 
porcelain  white. 

C  Y  p  R  I  p  E  D  1  u  M 
(^odefroy,^;  vak. 
Ophir. 

A   distinctly 
coloured  form  and 
considerably  larger 
than    usual.       The 
ground    colour    of 
the   flower   is   soft 
creamy  white. 
The  upper  sepal  is 
almost     covered 
with    dark    choco- 
late -  maroon,    the 
colour  forming  one 
very  large  irregular 
blotch,  broken  into 
divisions     and     rendered     very     conspicuous     by 
the  great   contrast   to   the   ground    colour.      The 
petals     are     also     heavily    marked,    but    not    to 
the   same  extent    as   ihe  dorsal  sepal,   while   the 
lip   is    quite    free   from    markings,    and    by   com- 
parison  appears  of   the  purest  white.     It  is  also 
remarkable   for   its    large    size    and    blunt    apex, 
quite  unlike  the  pointed  typical   labellum   of  this 
kind.     This  variety  is  (juite  unicjue  in  this  respect, 
and  also  from  the  conspicuous  blotch  of  colour  on 
the   upper  sepal.      Mr.    Measures   is   particularly 
interested  in  Cypripediums,   watching  them  with 
loving  care,  and  The  Woodlands  is  justly  famed 


noticeable  in  the  labellum  of  L;elia  tenebrosa  is  in 
this  hybrid  replaced  by  a  deep  crimson  -  rose, 
shading  into  magenta-rose  as  it  nears  the  frilled 
margins,  which  are  white,  faintly  tinged  with 
rose.  A  handsome  cross  and  comparing  favour- 
ably with  hybrids  obtained  more  directly  from 
Lajlia  tenebrosa  as  La?lia  nigrescens,  Lielio-Cattleya 
Martinetti,  L.-C.  (General  Baden  Powell,  L.-C. 
Bletchle3'ensis,  L.-C.  niassangeana,  &c. 

CvPRIPEDinM    GODEFROY'/E    HeR    Ma.JESTY'. 

Probably  no  section  of  Cypripedium  is  more 
generally  admired  than  ihat  which  includes 
C  niveum,  C.  bellatulum,  C.  concolor,  and  C. 
Uodefroy*.  With  regard  to  the  last-named  there 
is  considerable  doubt  as  to  whether  it  is  a  true 
species  or  a  natural  hybrid  between  C.  bellatulum 
and  C.  concolor.     The  supposition  as  to  its  origin 


kinds  now  noted,  with   the  variety  godseffianuni, 
form  a  unique  trio. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Carrots. 
OW  is  a  good  time  to  make  a  sowing 
of  slump-rooted  Carrots  for  use  in 
November  and  December,  and  ground 
recently  occupied  with  eaHy  Potatoes 
will  be  very  suitable  for  the  purpose. 
After  the  soil  has  been  dug  and  broken 
as  fine  as  possible  drills  may  be  drawn  S  inches 
apart,  and  if  the  weather  still  continues  dry  the 
ground  must  be  watered  in  the  evening  previous  to 


N 


sowing  the  seed.  The  moi'iiing  is  the  best  time  to 
sow  the.se  light  seeds,  there  being  then  less  danger 
of  strong  wind  than  when  the  day  advances.  From 
seed  sown  on  .July  12  last  year  we  gathered  splendid 
young  Carrots  to  the  end  of  Iho  year,  and  from  a 
sowing  made  a  fortnight  later,  and  left  in  the  ground 
through  the  winter,  a  supply  of  medium-sized  roots 
was  available  for  bunching  through  March  and 
April ;  the  later  sown  ones  proved  a  great  success, 
keeping  their  colour  well  until  .young  roots  were 
obtained  from  the  frames.  Scarlet  Model  was  the 
variety  sown. 

French  Beans 
may  yet  be  sown  to  give  supplies  as  late  into  tlie 
autumn  as  possible,  and  for  this  purpose  a  sheltered 
position  should  be  chosen,  where,  if  some  protection 
can  be  given  occasionallj'  in  September,  the  crop 
may  be  continued  for  some  time  longer.  Earth  up 
advancing  crops  and  water  with  weak  liquid 
manure,  so  that  the  pods  may  not  become  string}- 
through  want  of  moisture  at  the  roots,  a  thing 
which  in  seasons  such  as  this  will  soon  occur  unless 
liberal  supplies  of  water  are  given.  Where  a  mulch 
can  be  applied  less  water  will  be  necessary  and 
the  results  will  be  better.  Cold  frames  recently 
occupied  with  Potatoes,  Carrots,  &c.  niaj'  be  planted 
with  French  Beans  about  the  middle  of  July  for 
late  autumn  supplies.  Osborn's  Forcing  is  the  best 
for  this  purpose,  as  it  takes  up  le.ssroom  than  most 
varieties  and  does  not  require  staking. 

TtJRNIP.s. 

A  good  sowing  of  Turnips  should  be  made  now, 
and  another  a  fortnight  later.  The  ground  for 
this  croji  can  hardly  be  too  rich,  for  it  is  well 
known  that  roots  produced  on  rich  soil  are  much 
better  than  if  grown  on  poor  soil,  their  growth 
being  more  rapid,  and,  consequently,  the  flavour 
milder.  Turnips  are  best  when  drawn  from  the 
ground  as  they  are  required,  but  as  this  practice 
cannot  always  be  followed  it  is  well  to  sow  a  good 
breadth  about  the  middle  of  July  for  use  during  the 
winter  months.  They  should  be  lifted  and  stored 
away  before  frost  sets  in.  (golden  Ball  is  one  of 
the  best  for  this  purpose  ;  it  remains  fit  for  u.se  a 
long  time  both  before  and  after  it  is  pulled,  and 
grows  deeper  in  the  ground  than  most  varieties, 
and  is  therefore  less  likely  to  be  afiected  by  frost 
in  the  autumn  than  many  others.  Thin  advancing 
crops,  and  water  freely  to  keep  the  ground  cool, 
afterwards  give  liberal  dustings  of  wood  ashes  to 
keep  the  fl}'  in  check. 

Leeks 
that  were  planted  in  trenches  at  the  beginning  of 
May  will  now  be  making  rapid  growth,  and  should 
receive  liberal  waterings  of  liquid  manure ;  adusting 
of  soot  will  also  help  them  if  applied  before 
watering.  Earth  up  the  plants  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  if  required  for  exhibition  brown  paper 
collars  should  be  used  ;  the  soil  maj'  then  be  applied 
from  time  to  time  until  the  trench  is  filled  up  level 
with  the  surrounding  bed.  Plant  out  the  main 
crop  in  deep  drills  14  inches  apart,  and  water  freeh' 
during  dry  weather.  Onion.s  intended  for  exhibition 
should  now  receive  a  liberal  dressing  of  guano  and 
soot,  which  should  be  well  washed  in  with  water 
that  has  been  exposed  to  the  sun,  and  if  hot 
weather  continues  a  mulching  of  short  manure  will 
be  of  great  benefit  to  them.  It  will  keep  the  ground 
cool  and  reduce  ihe  need  of  frequently  watering  the 
bed.  Whenever  water  is  necessary  a  good  soaking 
should  be  given,  as  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to 
this  or  anj' other  crop  than  frequent  dribbling  with 
the  water  pot.  Artiiieial  manure  must  not  be 
applied  too  late  in  the  season  or  the  bulbs  w-ill 
split  and  cause  disappointment.         .John  Dcnn. 

I'oj/a/  Kitchen  Gardevi,  Windsor. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Early  Vines. 
When  the  earliest  Grapes  are  obtained  from  pot 
Vines  the  latter  should  now  be  making  good 
progress,  not  so  much  as  mere  size  of  cane,  but 
ripening  the  wood  made  and  finishing  their 
growths.  The  Vines  will  now  benefit  if  more 
ventilation  be  given  ;  indeed,  with  canes  nearly 
full  grown  I  would  leave  a  little  air  all  night  at 
the  back  of  the  house.     On  the  otlier  hand,  it  is 
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useless  to  huny  plants  that  need  ample  lime  to 
develop  in  this  case.  The  Vines  should  be  stopped 
at  the  length  required  for  forcing  another  season, 
and  then  allowed  to  make  growth  freelj'  at  the  top 
of  the  cane.  Stop  the  laterals  at  the  first  joint, 
and  give  stimulants  till  the  canes  are  full  grown. 
Even  in  houses  where  the  best  attention  is  given. 
Vines  in  dry,  hot  weather  are  difficult  to  keep  free 
from  red  spider,  and  the  latter  pest  often  appears 
at  the  ripening  stage.  To  prevent  this  I  would 
advise  placing  a  bag  of  fresh  soot  in  tlie  water 
used  for  s\'ringing  purposes  :  this  will  keep  the 
Vines  healthy,  and  even  when  the  canes  are  nearlj' 
ripe  it  is  well  to  keep  the  house  moist  and  the 
fanes  damped  over  after  bright  sunshine. 

Planted  out  Vines. 

For  an  early  supply  we  rel^'  upon  canes  planted 
out  in  a  small  border  and  in  low  pits.  The  same 
advice  is  applicable  as  regards  the  ripening,  but  more 
root-run  being  available  top  growth  is  strongest. 

For  early  Grapes  next  season  it  will  be  well  to 
mulch  the  borders  to  keep  them  from  becoming 
too   drv,    also   to   encourage   surface   roots ;   and, 


to  go  over  later  Vines  just  about  to  colour,  and 
remove  berries  if  they  are  at  all  thick.  Late 
houses  will  need  little  die  heat  wdiile  the  warm 
weather  lasts,  but  if  dull  or  damp  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  pipes  warm.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  Houie  Gardens,  Brentford. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

AzALK.i  Indica. 

In  most  cases  a  satisfactorj'  growth  has  been 
made  under  the  influence  of  glass  protection,  the 
.syringe,  and  liberal  feeding,  and  the  next  process 
in  the  cultivation  of  the  above  is  the  ripening  or 
setting  of  the  flower  buds  for  another  season's  use. 
Sheltered  positions  against  w-alls,  but  with  a  full 
exposure  to  sun,  should  be  chosen,  though  if  bright 
weather  prevails  at  first  then  a  slight  shading  must 
be  fixed  up,  as  the  tender  foliage  is  apt  to  scorch 
when  placed  directl3'  in  the  sun  on  its  being  first 
exposed.  A  very  free  use  of  the  syringe  must  be 
made  to  imitate  as  far  as  possible  the  conditions 
under   which   they   have   been   growing,    and    the 


should  be  grown  in  preference  at  this  season. 
Dractenas  should  be  similarly  treated,  and  the  root 
made  use  of  as  well.  Several  of  the  greenhouse 
sorts  make  excellent  house  plants,  and  are  less 
liable  to  injury  than  the  finer-blooded,  high- 
coloured  strains  ;  D.  congesta,  indivisa,  rubra, 
and  Bruantii  might  be  instanced  as  reliable  sorts. 
Panioum  variegatitm  :  Few,  if  any,  plants  are  so 
generally  used  as  this  well  -  known  favourite  ; 
a  large  batch  should  be  put  in,  using  4A-inch  pots, 
and  placing  eight  or  nine  cuttings  in  each  ;  this, 
while  rooting,  should  never  be  allowed  to  get  drv 
on  the  leaf,  else  the  proper  rooting  becomes  a 
difficult  matter. 

Aralias. 
These  very   handsome   subjects   should   also   be 
attended  to,  as  thej-  are  always  admired  ;  they  take 
readilj'   at    all    times    when   practically    worked  : 
a   smart    bottom    heat    should    here   be   afl'orded. 
Panax  Victori;e;   Root  a  hatch  of  this  and  continue 
to  push  in  growth,  also  Aealyphas  of  sorts  ;  these 
when  quickly  handled  and  duly  exposed  to  the  sun 
will  make  useful  sized  plants  b\-  autumn,  when,  if 
not   so   handsome   as   those    rooted   at   an   earlier 
date,    are   nevertheless   duly   appre- 
ciated. ,J.  F.  McLeod. 
Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampion. 


DRV    ROCK-WALI.ING,    SHOWING    HOW    SPA(;ES    ARE    LEFT    BETWEEN    THE    STONES. 
(Reproduced  from  "  Wall  and  [Vater  Gardens.") 


though  from  this  date  it  will  be  well  to  lower  the 
temperature  in  dull  weather,  a  little  fire  heat  will 
be  advantageous.  Canes  forced  yearly  should  have 
abundant  supplies  of  food  until  growth  is  complete, 
and  shorten  laterals  if  these  have  been  allowed 
free  play,  as  it  will  be  advisable  to  admit  ample 
light  to  ripen  up  the  wood.  Vines  at  all  weak 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  freely  at  their  apices,  and 
by  so  doing  root  growth  will  make  more  headway. 
Later  Vines  just  cleared  of  the  crop  should  receive 
attention  to  keep  the  foliage  clean  and  good  as 
long  as  possible.  Give  also  liquid  manure  to 
Vines  in  full  vigour. 

Later  Vines. 

Houses  of  Muscat  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes 
that  are  of  light  construction  or  not  well  venti 
lated  will  need  a  slight  .shade  to  keep  the  berries 
from  scalding,  and  with  the  two  varieties  named 
it  may  be  well  to  give  the  side  or  lateral  growths 
a  little  more  freedom,  (jrapes  that  are  fully  ripe 
should  be  kept  cool  to  keep  the  berries  cjuite 
plump,  although  avoid  a  dry  atmosphere,  damping 
down  freely  in  hot  weather.     It  may  be  necessary 


application  of  liquid  manure,  as  previouslj'  advised, 
ly  no  means  diminished.  Red  spider  and  thrips 
are  sometimes  troublesome,  and  should  be  guarded 
against ;  to  this  end  it  is  wise  when  practicable  to 
thoroughly  fumigate  the  plants  bef(3re  removing, 
as  no  better  opportunity  will  ofl'er  itself  for  some 
months,  and,  further,  I  would  advise  the  use  of 
soot  in  the  water  which  is  used  in  syringing.  The 
standing  quarters  should  be  of  coal  ashes,  with  a 
liberal  dusting  of  soot  to  prevent  the  inroads  of 
worms,  &c. 

Seasonable  Propagation. 
To  provide  for  autumn  requirements  it  is  most 
advisable  to  increase  the  stock  of  furnishing 
and  flowering  plants,  especiallj'  the  former,  by 
propagation  this  month,  and,  as  the  propagating 
quarters  are  usually  less  crowded  now,  the  oppor- 
tunity is  too  good  to  be  missed.  Man}'  Crotons 
with  constant  wear  and  tear  in  the  season  which 
is  now  drawing  to  an  end  have  become  unsightly, 
and  as  there  are  some  useful  cuttings  on  them  tlie_\' 
should  bo  removed  and  duly  rooted  ;  the  narrow- 
leaved  varieties  are  much  more  useful  in  the  small 
stage  than  the  broader  and  more  robust  sorts,  and 


THE   FLOWER   GARDEN. 

HoLLVHOCJvS. 

The  old  waj-  of  raising  Hollyhocks 
from  cuttings  of  specially  selected 
varieties  has  resulted  in  getting 
weakened  stock  that  is  liable  to  bad 
attacks  of  the  orange  fungus,  which 
is  so  destructive  to  these  plants, 
and  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
banished  from  many  gardens.  For- 
tunateh',  by  raising  plants  annually 
from  seed  we  can  baffle  the  disease 
to  such  an  extent  that  fine  spikes 
may  still  be  grown,  and  my  experi- 
ence is  that  seedlings  from  well- 
selected  stock  come  nearly'  if  not 
quite  true.  Seeds  sown  now  in  the 
open  border  will  make  nice  plants 
ready  for  planting  out  into  their  per- 
manent positions  either  in  October 
next  or  early  in  the  spring  of  next 
year.  Unless  the  plants  are  to  be 
transplanted  from  the  seed-bed  as 
soon  as  big  enough  to  handle — a 
very  good  method,  that  tends  to 
develop  a  good  ball  of  roots  for  the 
final  planting — the  seeds  should  be 
sown  very  thinly,  so  that  each  plant 
ma}'  have  plentj'  of  room,  for  strong 
plants  are  a  great  desideratum  in 
successful  culture.  The  flower-spikes, 
now  fast  developing  on  the  plants 
raised  from  seeds  last  3ear,  should 
be  staked.  Where  especially  fine 
flowers  are  desired,  each  plant  should 
be  confined  to  one  spike  and  the 
buds  lightlj'  thinned,  but  I  prefer  for  Hower  garden 
effect  to  let  the  whole  of  the  minor  spikes  develop, 
as  they  lengthen  the  season  and  hide  the  bareness 
of  the  main  stems.  They  will  well  rcp.ay  occasional 
soakings  of  manure  water. 

Bkomi'Ton  Stocks. 

The  Brompton  Stock,  like  the  Hollyhock,  has 
fallen  into  disfavour  in  manj'  latter-day  gardens, 
the  reason  for  this  being  that  they  require  a  little 
more  looking  after  and  protection  under  glass 
during  tlie  winter;  but  they  are  well  worth  it, 
for  no  other  kind  of  Stock  is  so  handsome,  the 
immense  spikes  of  flowers  produced  being  magnifi- 
cent. Sec<ls  shouUl  bo  sown  now  and  placed 
under  cover  in  a  cold  frame.  The  soil,  if  deficient 
in  lime,  should  have  a  good  sprinkling  of  well- 
pounded  mortar  rubbish  mixed  with  it,  as  thi.s 
will  help  to  keep  the  roots  in  a  healthy  condition. 
When  the  seedlings  are  large  enough  to  handle 
they  should  either  be  pricked  oil  in  the  frame  in 
aliout  ;!  inches  of  soil  placed  on  a  firm  but  well- 
drained  bottom,  or  they  may  be  potted  and 
wintered  in   the  pots.      Careful   watering  will   be 
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necessary  all  through  the  period  thej-  have  to 
spend  under  glass,  for  they  quickly  succiiiiili  if 
over  watered. 

Roses. 

These  have  had  a  trying  time  witli  the  drouglit 
and  the  general  backwardness  of  the  season. 
Where  there  is  a  good  water  suppl3'  it  will  lie 
very  helpful  to  tlie  plants  to  give  them  a  thorougli 
good  soaking.  If  extra  fine  flowers  are  wanted, 
rather  severe  disbudding  must  take  place,  but  this 
is  both  unnecessary  and  unwise  when  growing  for 
garden  eliect.  A'  rule  which  should  be  rigidly 
enforced  in  all  Rose  gardens  is  to  pick  ofl'  all  old 
flowers  directly  they  have  passed  their  best. 
Strong,  flowerless  shoots,  which  often  appear,  and 
to  the  production  of  which  many  varieties  are 
greatly  addicted,  should  be  shortened  back  level 
with  the  flowering  shoots,  as  in  this  way  growths 
that  are  robbers,  if  left  alone,  are  sometimes  con- 
verted into  autumn-flowering  shoots,  and  in  any 
case  are  unsightly  if  allowed  to  grow  away. 
Aphides  and  mildew  must  be  rigorously  kept  in 
check  by  frequent  applications  of  insecticides  or 
fungicides,  my  especial  favourite  for  both  purposes 
being  a  weak  solution  of  soft  soap  sprayed  on  with 
the  syringe. 

General  Work. 

The  staking  and  tying  of  various  plants  in  the 
borders  must  be  continued  and  attended  to  fre- 
quently, as  the  plants  should  be  induced  to  grow 
awaj'  in  the  right  direction  to  begin  with.  Among 
other  things  requiring  such  attention  now  will  be 
the  early  Clirysanthemums.  Dahlias,  too,  will 
need  looking  after.  If  these  are  forming  too  many 
shoots  it  will  be  advisable  to  thin  out  many  of 
the  weakest,  so  that  the  plants  will  not  become 
choked  with  useless  growths.  Writing  of  Dahlias 
reminds  mo  to  say  that  this  promises  to  be  an 
"earwig"  year;  eonsequentlj',  no  time  should  be 
lost  in  trapping  these  pests.  Useful  ti'aps  can  be 
made  of  short  lengths  of  Broad  Bean  stalks  or 
similar  pieces  of  Bamboo.  J.  C.  TaTXack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardeiifi,  Derby, 
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AMATEURS'   PERPLEXITIES 

GROWING     ROSES     IN 
LONDON 

TAINTON''  writes;— "Will  you  be 
kind  enough  to  tell  me  tlirough  your 
paper  if  I  can  grow  Roses  ?  I  am  on  a 
gravel  soil,  whicli  is  rather  poor,  in  a 
London  suburb  (Brixton)  ;  we  have 
one  or  two  common  kinds  of  Roses 
which  flourish  well,  and  this  being  so,  I  was 
wondering  if  I  could  grow  anything  better.  I 
should  like  to  try  a  William  Allen  Richardson  and 
a  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  a  friend  tells  nie  neither 
will  grow  in  gravel,  but  require  clay.  Will  you 
kindly  enlighten  me,  and  if  1  can  grow  any  advise 
me  which  are  the  best  kinds  to  try?  We  have  a 
good  south  wall,  and  of  course  I  could  give  manure. 
I  have  some  Marvel  of  Peru  and  some  Gladioli. 
As  this  is  my  first  attempt,  and  I  do  not  know  how 
to  manage  these  in  winter,  will  they  keep  if  left 
out  all  the  winter?  I  have  no  greenhouse.  Will 
you  please  also  tell  me  what  to  do  with  Dalilias 
in  winter?" 

[Even  in  a  London  suburb,  though  it  is  not  the 
Ijest  place  to  grow  Roses,  it  can  be  done  by  anyone 
who  has  the  wiU.  But  one  ol  the  chief  things 
that  must  be  faced  in  anj'  kind  of  gardening  is  the 
working  of  the  soil ;  trenching,  draining  if 
necessary,  manuring,  or  adding  such  matters  as  the 
soil  of  the  garden  may  need. 

Roses  thrive  best  in  a  rich  loam.  Loam  is  not 
clay,  though  it  is  of  a  slightly  claye3'  nature  ;  a 
real  clay  which  out.s  like  a  bar  of  yellow  soap  is 
not  a  good  soil,  and  is  difficult  to  work.  You  will 
have  to  trench  deeply  and  remove  a  portion  of  the 
gravel  and  add  some  good  loam  and  manure.  We 
think  that  if  you  turned  up  your  Rose  beds  deeply, 
and  screened  out  the  largest  of  the  gravel,  the  road 
surveyor  would  be  glad  to  exchange  it  for  road 
scrapings,   which  would    be  of   good    texture   and 


contain  a  good  deal  of  nianurial  matter  ;  this  with 
a  little  sound  loam  added  to  your  gravelly  soil 
would  enable  you  to  grow  a  great  many  Roses. 
The  easiest  probably  would  be  the  Rugosas  and 
the  climbing  and  rambling  Ayrsliires  and  the  Poly- 
anthas,  both  large  and  small,  though  we  think  you 
could  grow  many  of  the  Teas  and  Hybrid  Chinas 
and  the  two  Roses  you  name. 

Marvel  of  Peru  and  Dahlias  are  treated  alike  in 
the  winter.  The  roots  are  lifted  and  they  are 
stored  in  a  shed  or  cellar  or  somewhere  out  of 
reach  of  frost.  If  there  is  no  convenient  place 
indoors,  they  could  be  kept  in  an  outdoor  clamp, 
as  farmers  store  roots.  This  is  a  heap  raised  a 
little  above  the  ground  with  a  drain  cut  all  round  to 
ensure  dryness  and  covered  with  a  frost-proof  coat 
of  straw  or  bracken  and  a  thick  coat  of  sand  or 
earth  over  all.  Bunches  of  straw  are  set  upright 
in  the  ridge,  rising  just  above  it  and  extending 
down  to  the  roots  to  ensure  a  slight  degree  of 
ventilation,  but  these  should  have  a  little  ridge  of 
thatch  bent  over  so  that  wet  does  not  run  down 
them  into  the  clamp. 

Gladioli  are  taken  up  when  the  first  frosts  come, 
dried  and  stored  in  a  fairlj'  dry  frost -proof  place 
till  March,  when  they  are  replanted. 

We  should  advise  you  to  get  some  simple  hand- 
book on  gardening,  such  as  "  Gardening  for 
Beginners,"  latelj'  published  by  Messrs.  Newnes. — 
Eds.  J 
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THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

TWO       USEFUL       EARLY 
FRAME    CAULIFLOWERS. 

ANY  houses  have  a  demand  for  early 
vegetables,  and  at  times  there  are 
none  too  many  choice  ones  at  the 
end  of  May  or  early  in  .June,  as  the 
Peas  are  not  plentiful  and  green 
vegetables  are  scarce.  I  am  aware 
many  persons  do  not  care  for  forced  vegetables. 
My  note  is  not  about  this,  but  merely  frame  pro- 
tection early  in  the  spring,  and  by  the  term  frames 
I  mean  any  ordinary  glass  covering  to  ward  off 
frost  when  the  plants  are  in  active  growth. 
Those  who  saw  the  splendid  small  white  compact 
heads  of  frame  Cauliflowers  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Beckett  at  the  Temple  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  would  know  what  a ,  valuable 
addition  such  vegetables  would  be  at  that  time  of 
year,  the  variety  being  Veitch's  Early  Forcing,  and 
to  this  I  would  add  Sutton's  First  Crop,  a  good 
forcing  variety,  equally  so  for  first  crop  in  the  open. 
There  are  divers  ways  of  culture.  Some  growers 
.sow  the  seed  in  the  autumn,  others  in  the  early 
part  of  January,  both  ways  being  good,  but  1 
favour  late  autumn  sowing  if  quantities  are  needed 
and  frames  are  none  too  plentiful  to  protect,  as 
January-sown  plants  are  more  tender  and  need 
more  care  at  the  start.  I  find  seed  sown  in 
September  thinly  and  the  seedlings  pricked  out 
into  their  permanent  Cjuarlers  when  large  enough 
to  handle  will  give  good  cutting  material  at  the 
season  named.  By  this  latter  method  there  is  no 
loss  of  frame  space,  as  between  each  row  Lettuce 
is  sown,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  space  is  needed 
for  the  Cauliflowers,  say  in  March,  the  Lettuce  is 
planted  out  in  warm  borders  or  an  early  lot  in 
other  frames.  I  consider  Cauliflowers  grown  thus 
give  little  trouble,  and  what  is  of  so  great  value 
in  man}' gardens  is  an  ample  salad  supply  in  the 
spring,  so  that  frames  are  made  to  answer 
a  double  purpose.  The  Lettuce  can  be  sown  before 
the  Cauliflowers  are  planted,  the  latter  at  15  inches 
between  the  rows  and  I'i  inches  between  the 
plants.  I  have  found  Veitch's  Forcing  excellent 
grown  under  glass,  as  if  sown  at  the  season  named 
and  grown  as  hardy  as  possible,  few  plants  fail  to 
turn  in,  and  the  same  remarks  apply  to  the  First 
Crop.  This  is  a  very  compact  grower,  and  makes 
few  outer  leaves.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  pot 
or  frame  culture,  and  the  heads  have  a  beautiful 
compact  white,  and  so  much  liked  at  table.  1  have 
stated  that  equal  success  attends  their  culture 
when  tlie  seed  is  sown  early  in  tlie  year,  and  a  pan 


or  box  of  seed  sown  in  heat  will  produce  good 
Cauliflowers  in  May.  More  care  is  needed  in 
pricking  off'  and  glass  protection  for  a  longer  period, 
and  more  warmth,  as  the  .seedlings  are  tender  grown 
thus,  therefore  I  favour  another  mode  of  culture, 
that  is,  to  sow  in  a  cold  frame,  and  then  plant 
out  in  frames  for  a  time  or  protect  with  iiand- 
glasses.  Grown  thus  the  plants  give  little  trouble 
and  form  a  succession  to  the  seed  sown  in  autunni. 
Of  course,  whatever  way  of  culture  is  adopted  the 
best  results  follow  when  the  plants  have  a  rich 
root  run,  ample  moisture  at  the  latter  stages  nf 
growth,  and  no  coddling;  therefore  if  grown  in 
movaljle  frames  so  much  the  better,  as  the  latter 
may  I)e  used  elsewhere  as  the  plants  attain  si/e. 
Plants  raised  as  advised  are  most  valuable  for 
planting  out  on  sheltered  borders,  and  sowing  made 
from  every  few  weeks  from  .January  to  September 
will  give  a  full  supply. 

A   GOOD  SUMMER   LETTUCE. 

In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  the  drought  of 
the  past  few  weeks  has  been  most  trj-ing  to  the 
salad  crops,  and  any  variety  which  stands  such 
weather  belter  than  others  is  worth  a  special 
note.  Needing  s^er}'  large  quantities  of  salad  we 
have  for  j'ears  given  most  varieties  a  trial,  and  for 
the  past  three  seasons,  which  have  been  dry  and 
bad  ones  for  salads,  Supreme  Lettuce  has  stood 
well.  It  is  very  crisp  and  sweet,  and  where  others 
run  badly  this  hearts  firmly,  and  there  are  no  losses. 
Such  well  known  kinds  as  Hammersmith  and 
hen's  Hardy  Green  have  failed  us  this  seasoii ; 
planted  out  in  March  thej'  run  to  .seed  badly 
owing  to  the  drought,  and  this  means  a  check  in 
the  dailj'  suppl}'.  I  never  remember  the  last- 
named  varieties  failing  :  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Supreme,  of  which  fortunately  we  had  a  large 
number,  hearted  well,  and  not  one  run :  in  addition 
it  is  a  splendid  variety  for  earlj'  spring  sowing,  as 
in  drj  summers  it  stands  heat  and  drought  so  well. 
The  variety  recommended  is  a  large  grower  of  the 
Drumhead  type,  the  leaves  being  edged  or  tinted 
with  pale  red  markings,  and  in  the  salad  bowl  they 
are  most  attractive.  G.  Wythes. 


WINTER    TOilATOES. 

Where  Winter  Tomatoes  are  in  demand  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  the  seed  ;  this  should  be 
done  in  a  pan  or  box  to  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame, 
away  from  strong  sun,  until  the  3'oung  plants 
make  their  appearance,  when  they  should  be  full}' 
expo.sed  to  light  and  air  in  order  to  keep  them  as 
sturdy  as  possible.  When  large  enough  they  may 
be  potted  into  4-inch  pots  and  grown  on  in  an 
exposed  position  until  finally  potted  ;  after  then 
place  them  in  straight  lines  on  beds  of  ashes  and 
fasten  their  stakes  to  a  wire  extended  from  end  to 
end  of  the  row.  Here  they  may  stand  fully 
exposed  to  the  weather  until  a  full  crop  is  set.  On 
the  approach  of  cold  nights  they  may  be  removed 
to  an  empty  vinery  or  Peach  house  and  placed  in 
warmer  quarters  as  required.  In  this  way  a  suppl}' 
of  Tomatoes  may  be  kept  up  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter  months  without  much  trouble 
or  expense,  and  prove  a  valuable  addition  to  winter 
salad.  The  soil  for  this  crop  should  be  of  a  lighter 
nature  than  for  summer  crops,  and  may  consist  of 
two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  leaf  soil,  with 
a  liberal  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  or  old  lime 
rubbish.  Pot  moderatelj'  firm  and  water  with 
weak  guano  water  after  the  crop  is  set.  Frogmore 
Selected  and  Winter  Beaut}'  are  amongst  the  best 
varieties  for  this  purpose.  .T.  D. 


OBITUARY. 


MR    JONATHAN    SQUIBBS   AND   HIS 
WIFE. 

^^^E  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deatlis,  on 
•June  21  and  22,  at  Station  Road,  Oxted,  Surrey, 
of  Jonathan  Squibbs  and  his  wife,  who  died  within 
twenty-four  hours  of  each  other,  after  twenty-four 
years  of    married  life,   and   both   having  endured 
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great  sutt'ering  tor  the  last  tliree  j^ears.  The  former 
waa  a  member  of  an  old  and  well-known  farail3'  of 
gardeners.  He  was  apprenticed  to  and  gained  a 
material  part  of  his  professional  knowledge  under 
a  well-known  gardener,  the  late  Mr.  Cox,  of 
Redleaf,  Penshurst,  Kent.  From  thence  he  went 
as  foreman  to  Kimniee  Park,  Abergele,  North 
Wales,  under  Mr.  Mumford,  which  situation  he 
tilled  most  satisfactorily.  At  the  death  of  his 
father — William  S(|uibbs — who  had  been  head 
gardener  at  Rook's  Nest,  Godstone,  for  forty  years, 
he  succeeded  him,  and  remained  there  upwards  of 
thirty  jears,  and  for  ten  years  he  was  gardener  to 
the  late  Mrs.  Wilkinson,  of  East  Hill,  0.\ted, 
Surrey.  Jlr.  Squibbs  leaves  five  sons  and  two 
daughters.  Two  sons  follow  their  father's  profes- 
sion, one  being  gardener  to  the  Dowager  Lady 
Wynn,  and  the  other  to  Sir  JIatthew  Wilson,  of 
Eshton  Hall,  Gargrave,  Yorks.  Mr.  Scjuibbs  was 
for  thirtj'-seven  3'ears  a  subscriber  to  the  Gardeners' 
Ro3'al  Benevolent  Institution,  and  also  collected  a 
substantial  sum  towards  the  funds  of  that  admir- 
able institution.  He  held  the  certificate  of  the 
Ro3'al  Horticultural  Society  for  having  been  the 
first  to  flower  Rhododendron  argenteuni  in 
England,  and  was  well  known  and  sought  after  as 
a  judge  in  nian3'  district  sliows. 


BRITISH     HOMES     AND 
GARDENS. 

BELVEDERE,  HARROGATE. 

IT  is  doubtful  whether  throughout  all  the 
broad  acre.s  of  Yorkshire  there  is  to  be 
found  a  more  interesting  town  garden 
than  the  one  attached  to  Belvedere,  the 
Harrogate  residence  of  E.  B.  Faber, 
Esq.  It  is  essentially  a  town  garden, 
for  bricks  and  mortar  are  all  around,  yet  so 
much  careful  attention  is  directed  towards  the 
plants  that  these  are  of  such  excellence  as 
to  gain  the  highest  awards  at  some  of  our 
best  provincial  shows,  the  York  exhibition 
particularly.  The  outdoorjgarden  at  Belvedere 
is  planted  with  various  spring  and  summer 
flowering   plants,   each   in;  their   turn   adding 


colour  and  brightnes.s  that  are  especially 
welcome  in  such  a  position  as  they  are  called 
ujion  to  beautify. 

Most  interesting  perhaps  of  all  at  Belvedere 
is  the  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
and  Orchids.  All,  or  nearly  all,  the  various 
glass  houses  run  at  right  angles,  and  lead 
into  a  long  corridor.  IBetween  the  corridor 
and  the  outer  wall  of  the  garden  lies  the  well- 
kept  lawn,  partially  surrounded  by  tastefully 
planted  shrubberies  and  flower-beds.  The 
interior  of  the  corridor  is  remarkably  prett3', 
the  roof  being  covered  with  climbers  of  various 
kinds,  whose  long  shoots  hang  down  in  graceful 
manner,  while  on  either  side  of  the  pathvvay 
are  arranged  groups  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants  in  season.  In  early  spring  biilbous 
plants  contribute  largely  to  the  beautifying  of 
the  corridor,  being  succeeded  by  forced  plants 
in  great  variety.  Throughout  the  summer  also 
it  is  well  furnished  with  flowers  and  greenery, 
notwithstanding  the  quantity  of  blossoms  that 
may  then  be  gathered  outside.  The  corridor 
is  perhaps  at  its  best  during  Chrysanthemum 
time,  for  then  the  hundreds  of  these  plants 
that  are  here  cultivated  are  arranged  on  either 
side  of  the  central  walk.  Looking  down  the 
corridor,  which  must  be  fifty  yards  or  more  in 
length,  the  picture  before  one  is  at  any  season 
of  the  year  very  pretty,  particularly  so  in  the 
evening  when  lighted  by  electric  light,  a  con- 
venience that  is  fitted  into  the  corridor  and 
also  the  houses  leading  from  it. 

If  it  should  be  necessary  to  still  further 
enhance  the  beauty  of  the  corridor  by  adding 
to  its  fioral  treasures,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to 
introduce  a  few  hanging  baskets  tilled  with 
one  or  another  brilliantly  coloured  Orchid  in 
flower  ;  and  this  is  often  done,  for  the  best 
kept  greenhouses  recpiire  to  be  occasionally 
replenished  with  fresh  plants  in  flower.  Several 
houses  are  filled  with  Orchids,  and  Odonto- 
glossums  are  the  favourites,  more  of  these 
being  grown  than  of  any  other.  They  are  in 
excellent  condition,  and  evidently  find  their 
circumstances  and  treatment  well  to  their 
liking.  Many  beautiful  varieties  of  O.  crispum. 


O.  Pescatorei,  and  O.  andersonianum  are  in- 
cluded in  the  collection,  which  is  altogether 
one  of  much  interest  and  value,  ilr.  W. 
Townsend  has  good  reason  to  l:>e  proud  of  the 
specimen  plants  of  Crotons,  Dracienas,  Anthu- 
riums,  various  Palms,  A-c,  that  the  stove 
contains:  as  before  mentioned  they  are  usually 
arranged  l)y  him  at  the  York  and  other  shows 
with  marked  success.  The  houses  devoted  to 
the  accommodation  of  miscellaneous  green- 
house plants  and  also  the  ferneries  serve  to 
.show  hoiv  rejiresentative  a  collection  of  indoor 
plants  theie  is  at  Belvedere  ;  indeed,  it 
would  be  safe  to  say  there  are  but  few,  if  any, 
towns  which  possess  such  a  garden,  that  at 
once  denotes  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the 
welfare  of  plants,  and  also  the  best  of  culture 
that  experience  can  give. 


INTEKIOR   OF    CORRIDOR    AT    i;l';),\  KIIKKK,    nAKK( 


STRAWBERRIES   AT   BEDFORD. 

The  name  of  Laxton  is  now  so  identified  with  the 
Strawberry  that  several  of  our  most  popular 
varieties  have  been  raised  cither  by  the  late 
Thomas  Laxton  or  his  enterprising  sons.  These 
just  reoenth'  invited  a  large  number  of  fruit 
growers  and  others  to  visit  their  extensive  Straw- 
berr3'  ground  at  Bedford,  and  on  .June  24  a  part3' 
of  nearl3'  forl3'  persons  went  there  to  see,  not  onlv 
some  thousands  of  seedling  varieties,  but  also 
several  scores  of  named  ones,  such  as  have  been 
put  into  commerce  over  a  period  of  some  fifty 
3'ears  Probabl3-  there  is  no  similar  Strawberr3' 
nursery  like  this  one  anywhere  in  the  world, 
not  so  much  because  of  extent  or  of  number  of  old 
varieties,  but  because  of  the  marvellous  number  of 
new  ones  grown. 

Very  great  care  is  taken  every  3"ear  to  cross 
fertilise  the  flowers  of  various  selected  varieties. 
That  is  chiefl3'  done  on  plants  grown  under  glass, 
although  a  few  maj'  be  done  outdoors.  \Vhen  the 
fruits  are  quite  ripe  the\'  are  saved  and  duly 
labelled.  By  the  earlv  autumn  these  have  dried 
up.  The  matter,  ehieH3'  skin  and  seed";,  on  each 
fruit  is  then  rubbed  up,  and  sown  separatel3'  in 
shallow  boxes  or  pans.  Naturall3-,  this  method 
necessitates  a  large  amount  of  labour  being 
expended  in  pricking  out  the  seedlings  thiiilv  into 
other  boxes,  and  from  these  in  the 
spring  months  the3'  are  planted  out  to 
fruit.  That,  of  course,  does  not  result 
the  first  year,  but  the  plants  do  so 
fieel3' the  second  3ear.  It  is  a  com- 
mon occurrence  that  seedlings  from 
one  fruit  show  great  diversit3',  so 
that  for  the  fruiting  there  is  but  one 
plant  of  a  variety.  Those  whicli 
show  good  fruitfulness  and  other 
desired  features  are  propagated,  and 
some  six  to  twenty  plants,  as  the 
case  ma3'  be,  are  obtained  by  Layering, 
and  are  planted  out  and  dul3'  lalielled 
with  numbers,  the  nature  of  the  cross 
from  wliich  they  are  obtained  being 
entered  into  a  .book  with  a  corres- 
ponding number.  It  is  needful  to 
grow  an3'  selected  variet3',  however 
full  of  promise  it  mav  be,  for  several 
seasons  to  enable  its  character  to  be 
correctl3'  ascertained. 

The  visitors  to  the  nursery'  the 
other  day  saw  literally  myriads  of 
these  seedlings  of  diverse  ages  under 
trial,  and  produced  from  apparentl3' 
scores  of  diverse  crosses.  The  firm's 
aim  now,  having  put  some  superb 
varieties  into  commerce,  is  to  excel 
their  previous  best.  They  gave  us 
but  a  few  years  ago  that  wondrously 
popular  \'arietv  Ro\'al  So\-creign,  and 
now  they  have  just  obtained  a  first- 
class  certificate  for  a  variety  admir- 
abl3'  named  The  Laxton,  which  is 
from  a  cross  bet«'eon  Royal  Sovereign 
ami  Sir  .Joseph  Paxtoii,  and  they 
have  in  this  seedling  one  that   excels 
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both  parents  in  earliness,  in  solidity  of  llesh,  and  in 
flavour  ;  indeed,  so  tar  as  seen,  and  there  are 
thousands  of  plants  at  Bedford,  this  new  variety 
promises  to  he  the  very  best  all-round  early  Straw- 
berry  ever  ottered  to  the  public.  The  fruits  liave 
the  shape  of  Royal  Sovereign,  the  colour  of  Sir 
Joseph  Pa.Nton,  and  the  robust  and  free-fiuiting 
properties  of  both.  A  superb  later  variety  is 
Trafalgar,  out  of  Latest  of  All  and  Frogmore  Late 
Pine.  This  isa  great  crojiper.  Another  marvellous 
producer  and  moderately  late  is  Fillbasket,  a 
distinct  improvement  on  Latest  of  All.  Anolhcr 
fine  late  form  is  Climax. 

Mentmore  is  already  in  commerce,  and  pro- 
duces very  fine  fruit  ;  so  also  do  Leader  and 
Monarch.  "  Waterloo  is  another  of  the  firm's 
raising.  Naturally  to  obtain  such  vai-ieties 
the  selection  from  myriads  of  seedlings  has  to 
be  very  hard  indeed,  hence  the  proportion  found 
worth  putting  into  commerce,  and  thus  to 
recoup  for  all  the  labour  and  time  e.xpended  is 
hardly  1  per  cent.,  perhaps  not  nearly  so  many. 
A  Royal  Sovereign  and  a  Laxton  crop  up  only 
once  in  several  years.  Very  interesting  to  see 
were  many  varieties,  imported  and  otherwise,  such 
as  the  pink  fruited  Louis  Gauthier,  a  very  heavy 
cropper  and  nice  flavoured  ;  St.  Antoine  de  Padoue, 
St.  Joseph,  and  others  —  the  so-called  perpetual 
ones.  Some  of  these  have  been  employed  as 
pollen  parents  in  effecting  crosses,  with,  so  far, 
very  interesting  results.  Such  an  il  1  variety  as 
Keen's  Seedling,  in  commerce  over  fifty  years  ;  the 
equall3'  old  British  Queen,  Eleanor,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Alton  Pine,  and  others  are  grown  less  to 
find  parentage  than  to  enable  exact  comparison  to 
be  made.  It  must  be  confessed  that  they  look 
somewhat  poor  when  compared  with  the  best  of 
the  Bedford  productions.  It  seems  hardly  credible, 
but  we  counted  over  100  diversely  named  varieties 
that  have  at  some  time  or  other  been  listed  in 
trade  of  more  recent  crosses,  although  but  a  few 
out  of  many  of  each  cross  are  now  represented. 

Including  many  well  -  known  varieties  were 
Waterloo,  Helene  Gloede,  Early  Laxton,  British 
Queen,  Royal  Sovereign,  Monarch,  La  Grosse 
Sucrt'B,  Fillbasket,  Leader,  .James  Veitch,  Latest 
of  All,  and  Sir  C.  Napier.  All  of  these  have  given 
numerous  progeny,  and  many  that  show  superior 
excellence.  Evidently  new  Strawberries  will  be 
forthcoming  from  Laxton  Brothers'for  some  years 
to  come.  It  is  noteworthy  that  very  few  seedlings 
show  that  heavy  maroon  colour  which  is  seen  in 
Waterloo  and  some  others.  It  is  felt  that  such 
colour  is  not  acceptable.  Rich  scarlets  and  bright 
crimsons  are  most  in  favour.  The  soil  at  Bedford 
has  hardly  yet  got  into  good  Strawberry  growing 
condition,  as  it  is  generally  very  rough  or  stony. 
When  we  saw  it  rain  was  badlj'  needed  to  enable 
it  to  pulverise.  All  the  same,  the  crops  generallj' 
were  splendid.  In  time  the  ground  will  greatly 
improve.  The  members  of  the  Laxton  firm  merit 
all  praise  and  encouragement. 


LIFTING    ONCOCYCLUS    IRISES. 

The  reason  why  the  plan  of  annual  lifting, 
referred  to  by  Mr.  Whall,  is  so  much  out 
of  favour  with  regard  to  Oncocyclus  Irises  is 
because  they  like  beyond  everything  else 
to  be  left  undi-sturbed  in  the  same  place. 
When  moved  from  year  to  year  they  have 
to  spend  a  long  time  in  anchoring  them- 
selves in  the  ground,  and  the  blossoms 
which  they  yield  in  the  following  spring  are 
very  inferior  to  what  they  would  have  been  if 
no  such  process  had  been  followed.  Let  anyone 
say  if  it  is  not  so  who  has  seen  them  under 
the  two  conditions  I  have  described.  When 
Herr  Van  Tubergen  wrote  the  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Garden  in  July,  1897,  he  had 
not  reached  the  conclusions  to  which  he  has 
very  recently  come,  and  he  has  more  than 
once  said  to  me  that  his  course  of  action  is 
necessitated  by  the  condition  of  Holland.  I 
very  much  doubt  if  he  would  say  now  that 
what  he  wrote  in  July,  1897,  is  applicable  to  all 


other  countries  besides  his  own.  He  advocated 
moving  because  at  that  time  it  was  a  necessity 
for  him  to  do  it.  I  do  not  think  he  would 
recommend  his  friends  to  do  th.e  same  thing  in 
all  other  places. 

I  have  in  days  gone  by  very  frequently  lifted 
my  Irises,  because  for  a  long  time  I  knew  of  no 
better  course  to  pursue.  1  now  hold  it  to  be 
the  greatest  possible  error  to  do  anything  of  the 
sort  unle.ss  I  have  some  for  which  no  room  can 
be  found  in  the  frames.  More  even  than  thi.s  : 
These  Irises  have  responded  so  well  to  the  u.se 
of  bone-meal  that  I  am  hopeful  that  they  may 
after  a  time  get  on  continuously  in  the  open 
ground  as  so  many  of  their  congeners  do.  It 
is  too  soon  to  say  much  about  that,  and  at 
present  I  can  only  write  very  tentatively  about 
it.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  their  consti- 
tutions appear  to  be  strengthened  by  the  use 
of  lime  in  the  soil,  and  this  is  of  happy  omen 
for  the  future.  1  have  found  nothing  but  good 
from  the  presence  of  Ryde  paving  stones  in  my 
frames.  The  object  in  putting  them  there  was 
of  course  to  prevent  the  rise  of  moisture  from 
below.  They  were  very  carefully  arranged  so 
that  the  thorough  drainage  is  unimpaired,  and 
there  never  has  been  the  slightest  difficulty  on 
this  head. 

I  have  of  late  not  found  it  advisable  to  take 
away  so  much  of  the  top  soil  in  summer  as  I 
used  once  to  think  necessary,  and  it  is  even 
possible  to  carry  that  too  far,  but  a  con- 
tinuous watching  of  one's  favourite  plants  is 
the  best  way  for  adjusting  all  minor  points, 
and  I  know  of  no  reason  whatever  for 
departing  from  the  main  outlines  of  the  scheme 
which  was  advocated  a  long  time  ago.  The 
only  thing  that  is  new  is  that  Oncocyclus 
Irises  appear  to  be— as  I  believe— lovers  of 
lime. 

When  Mr.  Whall  asks  "Why should  there  be 
more  rejoicing  over  one  of  these  dusky  beauties 
than  over  ninety  and  nine  fair  Irises  which 
need  no  care  at  all?"  I  reply,  in  the  first  place, 
that  they  are  not  dusky  beauties  at  all,  and  in 
the  second  my  own  private  opinion  is  that 
nothing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  not  even  an 
egret's  wing  or  the  markings  of  a  shell  can  go 
beyond  Oncocyclus  Irises  in  point  of  quaint- 
ness  and  elegance  of  form,  in  the  exquisitely 
beautiful  tracery  which  adorns  them  so  well, 
in  the  contrasts  they  present,  and  very  often 
in  the  soft  and  pleasing  colour  which  arrests 
attention  at  once.  If  anyone  looks  on  an 
Oncocyclus  Iris  as  they  are  regarded  by  me  he 
will  think  no  trouble  too  great  which  can  be 
expended  upon  them  ;  if  he  is  of  a  somewhat 
different  opinion  he  will  do  well  to  leave  them 
alone. 

,S'*.  John's,  Ryde.  Henry  Ewbank. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL    HORTICXTLTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  meeting  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  was  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  Roses  ;  it  was,  in  fact,  tlie  Rose  show 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in  cnnjunclion  with 
the  National  Rose  Society.  There  were  not  sufficient 
Rose  exhibits  to  HII  the  hall,  which  therefore  presented  a 
somewhat  bare  appearance  after  the  recent  splendid  shows. 
In  some  of  the  classes  competition  was  very  keen,  and 
hrought  to  the  front  many  excellent  blooms.  Garden 
Roses  and  exhibition  flowers  were  both  shown  in  splendid 
form,  and  the  Rose  show,  though  smaller  than  the  usual 
one,  was  of  great  interest. 

Competitive  Classes. 

The  competition  was  good,  and  in  Class  1,  for  twenty-four 
single  trusses,  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester,  came  Hrst, 
the  best  blooms  being  Her  Majesty,  Bridesmaid,  The  Bride, 
Mme.  Watteville,  Maman  Cochet,  &o.  In  the  midst,  how- 
ever, was  a  splendid  seedling  named  Ben  Cant,  a  flower  of 
large  size  and  red-crimson  tone:  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Co., 
also  of  Colchester,  took  the  second  place.  Other  exhibito.s 
in  the  same  class  were  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.,  Colchester, 
and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old  Nurseries,  C^heshunt. 

For  eighteen  single  trusses,  distinct,  Mr.  O.   Ci.   Orpen, 


West  liergholt,  Colchester,  took  the  leading  place  with 
a  nice  set  of  blooms,  and  here  we  noticed  Her  Majesty, 
Cleopatra,  Bessie  Brown  (an  ex(|uisite  blnr)ni),  Catherine 
Mermet,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  and  .Maman  Cochet,  all  very  line, 
well  coloured,  and  in  good  condition.  l''or  eighteen  single 
trusses,  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Sbjiigh,  was  llrst,  his  best 
blooms  including  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Prince  Arthur  (very 
rich  and  dark),  Maman  Cochet,  Uli'icli  Brumicr,  and 
MariSchal  Niel,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  lierkshire, 
second,  who  had  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  Grant,  flatherine 
.Mermet,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac. 

For  twelve  single  trusses,  Hrst,  Mr.  T.  Halstead,  f)ak 
Lodge,  Reigate,  whose  lot  contained  good  examples  of 
Caroline  Testout,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Souv.  de  President  Carnot,  and  Etienne  Levet ;  second, 
Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Westlield,  Woking  (gardener,  iMr.  Gilbert), 
whose  best  flowers  were  InnocentePirola(large  creamy  white), 
Mrs.  Grant,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria.    There  were  four  competitors. 

For  six  single  trusses,  distinct,  G.  H.  Baxtei-,  Esi|.,  Hutton 
Park,  Brentwood  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Holloway),  was  first, 
showing  well  Her  Majesty,  La  France,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria  ;  J.  Thurlow  Thompson,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Bound's 
Green,  was  second.  Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge, 
Keigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  .1.  Salter),  gained  the  first  prize 
for  nine  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety  of  H.P.,  H.T  ,  or 
H.I!,  with  splendid  flowers  of  Her  Majesty;  Kev.  .7.  H. 
Pemljerton  was  second,  showing  A.  K.  Williams  in  excellent 
form.  For  six  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety  of  H.P., 
H.T.,  or  H.B.,  J.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Rose  Vale,  Archway 
Road,  N.,  was  first  with  blooms  of  Marchioness  of  London- 
derry ;  the  Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Halstead  Rectoiy, 
Sevenoaks,  was  second,  showing  Mrs.  R.  G.  Sharman 
Crawford. 

Te.\s  and  Noisettes. 

F.u-  eighteen  single  trusses,  not  less  than  twelve  varieties 
or  more  than  two  trusses  of  any  one  variety,  O.  G.  Orpen, 
Esq.,  West  Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  flist,  exhibiting  some 
beautiful  flowers— Jlarechal  Niel,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Ernest  Metz,  and  Innocente  Pirola  being  of  the  best. 

For  eighteen  single  trusses,  distinct,  Mr.  George  Prince, 
Longwoith,  Berks,  was  first,  showing  excellent  blooms— 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mar^chal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet, 
and  Medea  for  instance  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Col- 
chester, were  second,  showing  good  Maman  Cochet,  Inno- 
cente Pirola,  The  Bride,  &c.  For  twelve  single  trusses,  not 
less  than  nine  varieties  or  more  than  two  trusses  of  any  one 
variety,  the  first  prize  fell  to  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  Denne 
Park,  'Horsham— Sylph,  Ethel  Brownlow,  and  Maman  Cochet 
being  of  the  best  ;  Rev.  I''.  R.  Burnside,  Great  Hambridge 
Rectory,  Rochford,  gained  the  second  prize,  good  blooms 
being  shown  of  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  La  Boule  dOi',  and 
Souvenir  d'Elsie. 

For  six  single  trusses,  not  less  than  tour  varieties.  Miss 
Beatrice  H.  Langton,  Raymead,  Hendon,  N.W.,  was  first, 
with  Jilme.  Cusiii,  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Sylph,  and  Bridesmaid  ;  the  second 
prize  was  given  to  G.  A.  Hammond,  Esq.,  Cambrian  House, 
Burgess  Hill.  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq  ,  took  the  premier  prize  for 
nine  single  trusses  of  any  one  variety,  showing  beautiful 
llowtrs  of  Maman  Cochet  ;  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Uultoii 
Park,  Bentwood  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  H.  Holloway),  sec(jnd 
with  Innocente  Pirola.  For  six  single  trusses  of  any  one 
variety,  E.  M.  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  first  with  Maman  Cochet : 
Rev.  ¥.  R.  Burnside  second  with  Muriel  Grahame. 
Garden  Roses. 

For  thirty -six  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses 
of  each,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  were  given  the  first  prize, 
being  very  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co., 
Colchester,  second.  The  exhibit  of  Jlessrs.  Paul  contamed 
very  fine  examples  of  Lady  Battersea,  Aurore,  Dawn,  JIme. 
C^hatenay,  Gustave  Regis,  Mme.  Falcot,  Ma  Capuciue, 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  I'ldeale,  &c.  Included  in  Messrs.  Fi-ank 
Cant  and  Co.'s  exhibit  were  splendid  flowers  of  Bardou 
Job,  Beryl,  Marquis  of  Salisbuiy,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Clan-e 
.facquier,  tjueen  Mab,  Himalaica,  etc. 

In  the  class  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties  of  garden 
Roses,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each,  there  was  no 
competition. 

Exhibition  Roses  in   Vases. 
MI.XED  Varieties. 

For  nine  distinct  varieties,  seven  trusses  of  each,  Jlr. 
George  Prince,  Longwoith,  Berks,  was  first,  exhibiting 
beautiful  flowers  of  Kaiserin  A.  Victoria,  Fisher  Holmes, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  4c.  ;  Jlessrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  Old  Rose 
Nurseries,  Colchester,  were  second  with  fine  examples  of 
Gustave  Piganeau,  Jlrs.  W.  .T.  Grant,  Ulrich  Brunner, 
General  .lacqueminot,  &c. 

In  the  class  tor  six  distinct  varieties,  five  trusses  of  each, 

the  first  prize  was  given  to  the  Rev.  ,1.  II.  Pemberton,  The 

Round    House,   Havering-atte-Bower,   Romford  -  Gabnelle 

Luizet,  iMrs.  J.  Laing,  and  A.  K.  Williams  were  included. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  first  for  six 
distinct  varieties,  seven  trusses  of  each  —  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  Jlaman  Cochet,  and  Innocente  Pirola  were  very 
fine  ;  Messrs.  B.  Cant  and  Sons,  The  Old  Rose  Nurseries, 
Colchester,  were  second.  A  seedling  Tea  Rose,  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  a  soft  rose-red  in  colour,  was  also  shown  by  Messrs.  L. 
Cant  and  Sons.  For  six  distinct  varieties,  five  trusses  of 
each,  O.  G.  Orpen,  Esq,  was  first— Mme.  Hoste,  White 
iMaman  Cochet,  and  Innocente  Pirola  being  the  best.  The 
prizes  in  the  above  four  classes  were  contributed  by  the 
National  Rose  Society. 

Miscellaneous. 

A  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  for  a  superb  group.  Many  of 
the  Hinis  notable  novelties  had  a  place ;  among  them  were 
the  new  climbing  Rose  Golden  Ijueen,  which  has  flowers  of  a 
uniff>rm  shade  of  yellow,  and  the  bud  is  prettily  pointed. 
Another    new   kind  is  the    decorative    Tea    Alexandra,    a 
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beautiful  soft  yellow  that  is  quite  charming.  Then  there  is 
the  Hybrid  Tea  Tennys(tn,  of  which  much  has  been  said 
ab'eady.  and  of  which  a  tine  dispkxy  was  made  ;  it  is  good  in 
form,  full,  and  handsome  in  appearance.  Another  decorative 
Tea  is  .Mrs.  Kitto,  carmine  and  flesh  and  rose,  a  mixture  of 
shades,  but  a  really  pleasing  novelty.  A'ery  flne.  too,  is  the 
Hybrid  Tea  Blushing  Bride,  a  capital  name  for  a  good  Kose. 
These  are  some  of  the  more  prominent  novelties,  but  there 
are  others  very  fine  that  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  decorative 
Tea  C'orallina,  for  example,  is  one  of  these,  a  flower  after  the 
style  and  colour  of  Papa  Gontier,  so  much  so  that  it  may  at 
siirht  be  taken  for  it.  ^'ery  beautiful,  too,  was  Boadicea,  the 
full  white  petals  :uul  rosy  margin  being  in  great  contrast. 
There  were  also  many  singles  and  semi-doubles  <if  the 
climbing  and  decorative  sections,  and  apart  from  these  the 
most  worlhv  of  good  and  well-known  kinds  in  plenty  and  in 
excellent  (luality.  Indeed,  freshness  and  quality  were 
apparent  throughout,  and  we  say  this  of  an  exhibit  that  in 
a  straight  line  would  have  reached  considerably  over  lOU 
feet. 

Dr.  Bonavia  exhibited  Kose  De  la  Grifferaie  and  two  other 
varieties  for  names.  Messrs.  Eggett  and  Son,  artistic  rock 
workers,  Thames  Ditton,  showed  photographs  of  ferneries, 
rock  work,  aquariums,  dc,  constructed  by  them.  "Floral 
Aid,"  that  most  useful  invention  for  holding  cut  flowers  in 
position  in  vases,  was  displayed  by  ilr.  C.  J.  "Wakefield, 
Hindun  Street,  S.W. 

Mr.  Cliarles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  showed  a 
new  H.P.  Rose  named  EdiLli  Turner,  in  colour  a  beautiful 
soft  pale  blush.  The  blooms  exhibited  were  medium-sized 
and  of  very  good  form. 

Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.,  Bedford,  showed  several  new  Straw- 
berries, notably  Trafalgar,  a  late  variety  (Latest  of  All  x 
Frogmore  Late  Pitie),  t'liniax  (Latest  of  All  x  Waterloo),  and 
Fillbasket.  Strawtierrj  Waterloo,  grown  within  two  miles 
of  Charing  Cross  from  plants  eleven  months  old,  was  shown. 
Latest  of  "All,  was  sent  by  Messrs.  Buuyard  and  Co.,  Maid- 
stone. A  new  Melon,  Victoria  Wythes,  was  sent  by  ^Mr.  G. 
Wythes,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  Syon 
House,  and  Melon  Golden  Wedding  was  shown  by  Mr.  James 
Vert,  The  Gardens,  Audley  End.  ilr.  J.  K.  Elsey,  The 
Gardens,  Coppice  Lea,  Merstham,  sent  a  dish  of  Apples, 
and  a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  the  new  Pea 
Edwin  Beckett,  shown  by  Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree (gardener, 
Mr.  E.  Beckett). 

Messrs.  James  Veiteh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  set  up  a 
large  group  of  a  new  climbing  Rose,  named  Queen  Alexandra, 
raised' from  crossing  Crimson  Rambler  and  Rosa  Multiflora 
simplex,  the  result  being  a  pretty  and  effective  variety  of 
distinct  shade.  Indeed,  in  the  near  distance  there  is  much 
of  the  colour  of  the  pink  shown  just  as  this  passes  from  the 
more  red  tone  of  its  flowering.  The  small  cupped  blossoms 
are  produced  in  great  numbers  and  in  remarkableprofusion. 
Another  hybrid  kind  is  called  Lucy.  This  is  from  the  cross- 
ing of  Rosa  macrantha  and  Charles  Lawson.  A  rather  distinct 
cnicifer  also  from  Messrs.  A'^eitch,  is  Isatis  glauca,  the  in- 
florescence very  large,  much  forked  and  branched,  and 
terminating  in  a  large  rotund  head.  It  would  possibly  make 
a  good  wild  garden  plant  if  quite  hardy.  Delphiniums 
Monument  (palest  mauve),  and  Strada  (purplish  and  metallic 
blue)  were  also  shown. 

Garden  Pinks  were  shown  by  Mr.  H.  Young,  Cheshunt,  in 
which  were  Cheshunt  Beauty,  pale  pink;  Duchess  of  Port- 
land, white,  red  centre  ;  Glare  of  the  Garden,  rose,  dark 
centre;  Baden-Powell,  pink;  Young's  Masterpiece,  pink, 
dark  base  to  petals,  and  large ;  Mrs.  H.  Young,  pink,  with 
almost  velvet  black  blotch  at  base  of  petals. 

A  batch  of  Carnations,  Joseph  Lawrence,  was  shown  by  Mr. 
Sheriff  Lawrence,  M.P..  Kinley,  Surrey ;  it  is  a  yellow  ground 
edged  crimson.  Several  Delphiniums  were  shown  byilessrs. 
Kelway,  Langport,  mostly  those,  however,  having  dark 
purple  or  metallic  blue  shades.  One,  called  Leonard 
Kelway,  was  almost  gentian  blue,  and  its  white  eye  rendered 
it  very  conspicuous. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  also  set  up  a  few 
spikes  of  Delphiniums  and  sprays  each  of  Tropffiolium 
polyphyllum  and  T.  Leichtlini. 

Messrs.  Cutbush,  Highgate,  had  a  few  cut  Carnations, 
two  of  these  being  Crimson  Selfs,  of  the  Malmaison  section 
probably,  one,  Maggie  Hodgson,  having  a  decided  clove 
fragrance  and  a  perfect  calyx.  It  is  a  handsome,  finely  pro- 
portioned flower.  Ethel  Smith,  a  pink  self,  is  rather  soft 
and  pleasing,  and  Kirdford  is  a  curiously  flaked  or  striped 
sort. 

Shirley  Poppies  in  exquisite  shades  of  rose,  pink,  white, 
varying  shades  of  salmon,  and  one  among  them,  a  perfect 
gem  in  its  way,  by  reason  of  its  very  distinct  shade,  absolute 
purity  of  tone  and  good  form  came  from  the  originator  of 
this  much-prized  race  of  flowers,  viz.,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Shirley  Vicarage,  Croydon.  These  were  the  true  Shirley 
Poppies,  without  a  black  base  to  the  florets. 

Hippeastrum  (Amaryllis)  jirocera,  with  a  two-flowered 
scape,  was  shown  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Pitt,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Noble),  and  received  a  vote  of  thanks. 

Carnations  were  shown  by  ^Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham,  in  the  following  kinds:  Exile,  rose;  Pearl,  good 
white;  Lady  St.  Oswald,  yellow  edged  scarlet;  Tabley, 
crimson;  Lady  Uermine,  salmon  ;  Don  Carlos. yellow  striped 
scarlet;  and  Duchess  of  Roxborongh. 

OiiniiD  Committee. 

Sir  Frederick  AVigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  e.xhibited  Cattleya 
gaskelliana  alba  (cultural  commendation)  and  C.  Mendeli 
albescens. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking 
(Orchid  grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White),  sent  Aeranthes  dentiens 
(botanical  certificate),  Cypripediuni  wiertzianum  Burford 
var.,  Renanthera  imschootiana  superba,  bearing  a  fine 
raceme  of  curiously  shaped  rosy  brick-red  flowers  ;  Sobralia 
macrantha  superba,  and  Schomburgkia  thomsonianum. 
Award  of  merit.  Cattleya  Warneri  and  Cattleya  Mossi:e 
were  shown  by  T.  A.  Timms,  Esq.,  Stone  Hall,  OxLed. 
M.  Ed.  Kroniur,  Bandon  Hill,  West  Croydon,  sent  Promenea 
citrina. 


HANLEY    HORTICI'LTIRAL    FETE. 

[By  Telegram.] 

This  exhibition,  held  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last,  was 
a  great  success.  The  non-competitive  exhibits  were  a 
splendid  feature,  all  tlie  leading  Arms  being  represented. 
Tlie  groups  of  plants  and  collections  of  fruit  were  also 
exceptionally  good. 

]\Ir.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first  for  a  group  of  plants, 
with  a  superb  arrangement.  The  central  and  corner  mnuiids 
were  most  tastefully  arranged.  Palms,  Bamboos,  ttc,  l)eing 
largely  used  for  greenery,  while  the  flowering  plants  com- 
prised Liliums.  Ixoras,  Swainsonias,  Fuchs'as,  Od»into- 
glossums,  tfcc.  Humea  elegans,  Verbenas,  splendid  examples 
of  Crotons,  and  Caladiums  were  used  with  excellent  ettect, 
together  with  Asparagus,  Ferns  and  smaller  Caladiums  for 
a  groundwork.  .■Vltogether  a  very  fine  exhibit.  Mr.  \'anse 
was  awarded  second  place  with  a  somewhat  heavier  arrange- 
ment, although  the  good  examples  of  Hydrangeas,  Cattleyas, 
Odontoglossuras,  foliage  plants  in  variety-  which  included 
very  good  Crotons  and  Bamboos  were  made  use  of  with  taste 
and  skill.  Lord  Carnarvon,  Bretby  Park.  Burton-on-Treut 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Read),  was  third.  In  this  arrangement  the 
groundwork  was  somewhat  weak,  and  flowering  plants  were 
not  sutticiently  numerous.  The  foliage  plants  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  Charles  Roberts,  Oswestry,  gained  the  fourth  prize. 

For  a  gi'oup  of  Orchids  in  bloom,  not  to  exceed  lUO  square 
feet,  Mr.  Cypher  again  carried  off  first  honours  with  a  mag- 
nificent display  of  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums,  Miltonias, 
Ltclias,  Epidendrum  vitellinum,  &c.  Mr.  W.  Thompson, 
Walton  Grange,  Stone,  Staffs,  (gardener,  ilr.  AY.  Stevens), 
was  placed  second,  showing  grand  Odontoglossums. 

For  six  plants  in  flower,  distinct,  and  six  fine  foliage 
plants,  distinct,  Mr.  Cypher  again  was  successful  with  his 
magnificent  specimen  plants.  Mr.  Vause,  Leamington,  gained 
second  place.  Mr.  Cypher  was  again  invincible  in  the  class 
for  eight  exotic  Orchids,  distinct,  some  of  his  best  being 
Cattleya  gigas,  Brassavola  digbyana,  and  Cypripedium 
superbiens. 

Roses. 

In  the  splendid  Rose  class,  for  seventy-two  distinct  varie- 
ties, Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Son,  Kewtownards,  were 
successful  in  gaining  the  first  prize,  with  which  a  gold  medal 
was  also  given.  Messrs.  J.  Townsend  and  Son,  Worcester, 
were  second,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale,  a  very 
close  third.  For  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  the  Kings 
Acre  Nursery  Company  were  given  first  place,  ilr.  Fretting- 
ham,  Beeston,  being  second,  and  ilessrs.  Harkness  and  Son 
third. 

ilessrs.  A.  Dickson  were  again  first  in  the  class  for  thirty- 
six  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  Harkness  second,  and  the 
King's  Acre  Nursery  Company  securing  tlie  third  place. 
Slessrs.  Alexander  Dickson  also  secured  the  first  prize  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties  ;  Mr.  Frettingham  being  a  very  fine 
second.  For  twelve  Roses  of  any  one  variety  Mr.  Townsend 
gained  the  premier  award  with  splendid  blooms  of  Bessie 
Brown. 

For  the  best  collection  of  British  garden  produce,  to 
occupy  a  table  space  of  15  feet  by  14  feet,  fruit,  vegetables, 
plants,  and  flowers,  to  be  represented  in  restricted  quanti- 
ties, Mr.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle  Gardens,  was  first, 
securing  lOi:  points  out  of  a  possible  151.  Mr.  J.  Read,  the 
Gardens,  Bretby  Park,  was  second  with  96A  points.  The 
Grapes,  Nectarines,  Strawberries,  Potatoes,  Peas,  Onions, 
and  Beans  were  very  fine  in  each  collection.  Mr.  Read 
made  use  of  Sweet  Peas,  Plumbago,  Roses,  Heuchera,  Crotons, 
Palms,  and  Asparagus  in  his  arrangement  with  excellent 
results;  and  ilr.  Goodacre  relied  chiefly  upon  Slalmaisons, 
Heuchera,  Masdevallias,  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  Crotons, 
Cyperus,  ajid  Bamboos  in  his  successful  display. 

Mr.  Mclndoe,  who  had  a  splendid  exhibit,  was  disqualified 
through  having  included  one  dish  of  fruit  too  many. 

Cut  Flowers. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  trade  exliibit  of  plants  and 
flowers,  to  be  staged  on  a  table  not  to  exceed  20  feet  by 
4  feet,  Mr.  Jenkinson,  Newcastle,  Staffs,  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  He  had  a  very  handsome  display  of  Sweet  Peas 
in  epergnes,  Francoas,  a  beautifully  made  anchor  of 
Lilies,  Ac. 

In  the  remainder  of  the  cut  flower  classes,  the  exhibits  in 
which  were  of  the  usual  charming  character,  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Coventry,  and  Jenkinson  shared  the  honours. 

Mr.  Jones,  Market  Drayton,  showed  magnittcent  Sweet 
Peas,  obtaining  the  first  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Eckford 
and  Sydenham. 

Fkuit  and  Vegetables. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  Pines  excluded. 
Lady  Beaumont,  Carlton  Towers,  Yorkshire  (gardener,  -Mr. 
W.  Nicholls),  gained  the  first  prize  with  a  splendid  display. 
The  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberries, 
and  Dyniond  Peaches  were  the  pick  of  the  dishes,  and  were 
remarkalily  gond.  Mr.  Jordan,  Impney  Hall  Gardens,  Droit- 
wich,  was  second  with  an  excellent  lot  of  fruit  also.  Lord 
Bagot,  Blithfield  Hall,  Rugeley  (gardener,  Mr.  Bannerman), 
being  third. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  not  less  than  four  kinds. 
Pines  excluded,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  awarded  premier  honours, 
included  in  his  exhibit  being  very  good  Black  Hamburgh  and 
iluscat  Grapes,  Dymund  Peach,  Yorkshire  Beauty  Melon, 
Stanwick  Elruge  Nectarine,  and  Royal  Sovereign  Strawberry, 
ilr.  .1.  Read  won  the  second  prize,  and  Lady  Beaumont 
(gardenei-,  Mr.  W.  Nicholls)  was  placed  third.  Mr.  J,  Read 
gained  the  first  prize  in  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapct:;, 
two  black  and  two  white,  with  flne  examples  of  Bucklaml 
Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Madres- 
IIlUI  Court.  Mr.  W.  Nicholls,  Carlton  Towers,  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Goodacre  third. 

For  the  best  collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds, 
the  produce  of  seed  supplied  lirect  by  Sutton  and  Sons, 
<_'.  Watei'honse,  Esq.,  Prestbury,  was  given  the  premier 
award,  having  an  exhibit  of  splendidly  grown  produce; 
Mr.  Read,  Bretl)y  Park,  won  the  second  prize.  For  a 
collection  of  vegetables,  six  distinct  kinds,  grown  from  seed 


supplied  liy  Messrs.  Webb,  Mr.  .Mclndoe  was  first  with  a 
splendid  lot,  Mr.  Read  again  securing  the  second  place  with 
a  very  good  exhibit. 


CROYDON. 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  t.f  Addiscombe  Court 
on  Wednesday  last  was  quite  a  success.  Although  in  some 
classes  there  was  no  competition,  the  prizes  were,  im  the 
whole,  faiily  keenly  contested.  Splendid  weather  favoured 
the  exhiljition. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries,  AVest 
Norwood,  S.E.,  showed  a  flue  bank  of  Gloxinias  and  Strepto- 
carpus,  well-grown  plants,  carrying  plenty  of  flowere.  A 
new  Gloxinia.  Countess  of  AVarwick,  a  beautiful  rose-coloured 
variety,  was  noticed. 

ilessrs.  John  Laing  and  Son?,  Forest  Hill,  made  a  good 
display  with  tuberous  Begonias  and  Streptocarpus  (Laing's 
multiflora  strain).    The  Begonias  were  particularly  flne. 

Mr.  John  R.  Box.  AVest  AA'ickhani  and  Croydon,  arranged 
an  attractive  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage 
plants,  the  centre  of  the  group  being  occupied  by  Maples. 
Roses,  i'c,  above  a  groundwork  of  Ferns,  Abutilons, 
tirevilleas,  Liliums,  Ac.  Tuberous  Begonias  made  an  effec- 
tive margin.  A  pretty  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  alpines  was  also  made  liy  Mr.  Box. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfleld  Nui-series,  Crawley, 
exhibited  a  bright  miscellaneous  group  of  hardy  flowers  in 
vases,  cut  Roses,  &c. 

jMessrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  displayed  a 
splendid  lot  of  their  brilliant  Cannas.  The  plants  bore 
exceptionally  fine  heads  of  bloom,  and  the  exhibit  com- 
prised many  beautiful  varieties.  Messis.  Cannell  also 
exhibited  a  lot  of  well  grown  vegetables. 

E.  Hay  AValker,  Esq.,  Falkland  Park,  South  Norwood 
Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  AA'.  .T.  Simpson),  arranged  an  excellent 
group  of  miscellaneous  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
Orchids,  &c  A  splendid  Kentia  filled  the  centre  of  the 
group,  good  specimens  of  Crotons,  Acalypha  sanderiana, 
A'erbenas,  Phyllanthus,  various  Orchids,  and  Ferns  being 
most  tastefully  arranged  around. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  con- 
tributed a  bright  display  of  Irises,  Delphiniums,  Gladioli, 
Liliums,  Pentstemons,  Iceland  Poppies,  Ac.  The  Delphiniums 
were  particularly  good. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  N., 
made  an  excellent  display  with  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety, 
comprising  no  less  than  140  different  kinds.  Remarkably 
fine  were  Iris  Krenipferi ;  Ixias,  including  I.  viridiflora,  the 
green  flowered  one  ;  Eremurus  Bungei,  rich  yellow  ;  Liliums 
colcliicum,  rubescens,  Grayi,  &c. 

Mr.  E.  Kromer,  Baudon  Hill,  Croydon,  exhibited  a  group 
of  Orchids,  including  Oncidiums,  Cattleyas,  Odontoglossums, 
&c.  Mr.  John  Charlton,  Tunbridge  Wells,  showed  hardy 
flowers  in  good  variety.  Mr.  G.  Eida,  5,  Conduit  Street, 
Regent  Street,  AA'.,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Japanese  dwarf 
trees,  miniature  gardens,  etc.— a  most  interesting  display. 
Mr.  T.  Butcher,  George  Street.  Croydon,  set  up  a  pretty 
group  of  Palms,  Gloxinias,  (^'aladinms.  Abutilons,  Ac.  Mr. 
R.  Sargent,  Park  Hill  Recreation  Ground,  showed  cut  Roses. 
W.  Fletcher.  Esq.,  Oak  Lawn,  Edenbridge,  showed  Peach, 
Nectarine,  and  Plum  trees  in  pots,  very  well  grown. 

Open  Classes. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  ilr.  T.  Butcher,  nursery- 
man, Shirley,  was  flrst,  showing  good  blooms  of  Etienne 
Levet,  ilarchioness  of  Londondei-ry,  Caroline  Testont,  Ac. 
ilrs.  Haywood,  AA'oodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate,  won  the  flret 
prize  and  challenge  cup  for  thirty-six  Roses,  distinct— Mrs. 
AV.  J.  Grant,  Her  ilajesty,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Maraan 
(.'ochet  were  very  good  ;  E.  il.  Bethnne,  Esi|.,  l»enne  Park, 
Horsham,  was  second.  For  twenty-four  Roses,  distinct,  R.  E. 
West,  Esq.,  Reigate,  the  only  competitor,  gained  a  flrst 
prize. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  not  less  than  twelve 
varieties,  E.  il.  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  flrst,  showing  good 
blooms  of  ilarie  A'an  Houtte,  Francisca  Kruger,  Ac.  ;  ilrs. 
Haywood  was  second.  The  last-named  exhibitor  also  won 
first  prize  for  six  Roses,  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  and 
first  also  for  twelve  Roses,  one  variety,  showing  Her  Majesty 
very  well ;  E.  il.  Bethune,  Es(i.,  gained  the  second  prize  in 
the  latter  class  ;  and  P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Esq.,  Hill  Grange, 
Reigate,  third. 

For  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  R.  E.  AA'est,  Esq.,  was  flrst,  Duke 
(jf  Edinburgh  being  the  liest  flower  in  tliis  stand ;  E.  il. 
Bethune,  Es(|.,  was  second,  and  P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Esq.,  third. 

E.  il.  Bethune,  Esq.,  was  flrst  for  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes 
with  excellent  blooms,  P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Esq.,  second,  K.  E. 
AVest,  Est).,  third.  For  four  Roses,  distinct,  t  iree  trusses  of 
each,  E.  il.  Bethune,  Esti.  was  placed  flrst,  closely  followed  by 
P.  G.  C.  Burnand,  Esq.,  R.  E.  West,  Esq.,  third.  F.  AV.  Amsdeii, 
Esq.,  '2-2,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon,  gained  the  premier  prize 
for  nine  Roses,  distinct,  and  AV.  Holmes-Davis,  Esq.,  ;iO, 
Beulah  Road,  Thornton  Heath,  was  first  for  six  Roses,  distinct, 
H.  B.  Mason,  Esq.,  was  second.  The  second  prize  for  six 
Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  was  given  to  1-'.  W.  Amsden,  Esii- 

Local  Classes. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  tor  twelve  Roses, 
distinct,  the  first  prize  for  which  is  the  challenge  cup  and 
the  National  Rose  Society's  silver-gilt  medal.  For  the 
third  year  in  succession  ilrs.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  Middleheath, 
Sydenham  Road,  Croydon,  has  been  placed  at  the  head  of 
tiiis  class,  so  that  now  the  cup  becomes  her  property.  The 
blooms  on  this  stand  were  remarkaldy  good,  the  best  being 
Ulrioh  Brunner,  Marchiotiess  of  Londonderry,  Her  Majesty, 
La  France,  and  Caroline  Testont.  A.  C.  Giibird,  Esq., 
Tennison  Road,  South  Norwood,  was  second,  and  W.  Holmes- 
Davis,  Esq.,  third,  ilrs.  Lascelles  gained  the  flrst  prize  for 
si\   H.P.  Roses  distinct,  again  showing  very  goinl  flowers, 

F.  AV.  Amsden,  Esq.,  being  second. 

Kor  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mrs.  Lascelles  was  first,  and  second 
fm-  six  Roses,  one  variety,  with  very  good  Mrs.  John  Laing. 
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In  the  latter  cla3S,  C.  B.  Crisp,  Esq.,  St.  ]\rargaret's, 
Chichester  Road,  Croydon,  was  tirst,  with  Hue  (lowers  of  Her 
Majesty. 

Table  Decorations  and  Cut  Flowers. 

Foi-the  hest  arranged  dinner  table  decoration,  Mrs.  A.  C. 
Rol>inson,  Roma,  Stafford  Road.  Wallington,  was  placed 
first  for  a  simple  and  pretty  arrangement  of  pink  Sweet 
Peas,  Pelargoniums,  Grasses,  Gypsuphila,  Ac.  ;  Mrs.  C.  Chart', 
Park  Hill  Nurseries,  Croydon,  being  second.  Miss  E.  Knapp. 
167,  Oval  Road,  Croydon,  gained  the  first  prize  for  a  hand 
bouquet  of  Spanish  Irises.  E.  H.  Coles,  Esij.,  Birntwood, 
was  tirst  in  the  class  for  twelve  phuits  for  table  decoration. 
Mrs.  Blake,  Duppas  Hill  Terrace.  Croydon,  gained  the  tirst 
award  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  cut  flowers. 

Eor  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  C.  B.  Ciisp,  Esq., 
St.  Margarets,  Chichester  Road,  Croydon,  was  given  the 
lirat  prize,  there  being  keen  competition  ;  Mrs.  W.  H.  Still, 
Castle  Hill,  Addington,  second.  Cut  flowers  were  well 
shown,  Mrs.  Fuller,  Mrs.  Haywood,  and  F.  W.  Amsdeu,  Esq., 
being  the  chief  prize  winners. 

F.  Link,  Esq.,  J.P.,  Homedale,  Park  Hill,  won  the  tirst 
prize  for  a  table  group,  showing  a  neat  arrangement ;  E.  H. 
Coles,  Esq.,  Birntwood,  Upper  Caterhaui,  was  second  ;  and 
R.  V.  Barrow,  Esq.,  J. P.,  third. 

There  was  a  good  display  of  plants  in  pots,  the  principal 
prizes  falling  to  Mrs.  Blake,  Mrs.  Fuller,  F.  AV.  Anisden, 
Es(i.,  F.  Link,  Esq.,  C.  A.  Blogg,  Esq.,  W.  G.  Child,  Esq., 
E.H.Coles,  Esq.,  J.  Chisholm,  Esif.,  R.  V.  Barrow,  Esq. 
(first  for  collection  of  Gloxinias).  A.  Butcher,  Esq.,  Russell 
Dene,  Parley,  won  the  first  prize  frjr  a  group  of  plants. 

Fruit  and  vegetables. 
For  three  bunches  of  Black  (J  rapes,  W.  Lintott,  Esi}., 
Marden  Park,  was  first;  H.  Harris,  Esq.,  Denne  Park, 
Horsham,  second.  Black  Hamburgh  was  shown  in  both 
cases.  For  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  W.  Lintott,  Esq., 
was  lirst,  showing  splendid  Buckland  Sweetwater ;  H. 
Harris,  Esq.,  was  second  with  Fosters  Seedling.  For  fifty 
Strawberries,  one  variety,  W.  Lintott,  Esq  ,  was  tirst  with 
really  grand  fruits  of  Royal  Sovereign  ;  Mrs.  Blake  was 
second  ;  and  H.  Butcher,  Es<|.,  third.  For  one  Melon,  Mrs. 
Haywood  gained  the  premier  award  with  a  good  fruit  of  The 
Countess.  The  chief  prize  winners  in  the  vegetable  classes 
were  Mrs.  Crowley,  Miss  Thrale,  and  Mrs.  Blake,  there  not 
Ijeiug  much  oompetition. 

AYINDSOR  ROSE  SHOW. 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  grounds  adjoining  Eton  College 
on  Saturday  last,  although  perhaps  hardly  as  good  as  those 
held  in  Windsor  Castle  slopes  during  previous  years,  was 
nevertheless  the  occasion  of  an  excellent  display. 
Open  Classes. 
Messrs,  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Son  were  successful  in 
winning  the  Queen's  Cup,  their  stand  of  forty-eight  blooms, 
distinct,  including  splendid  examples  of  Catherine  Jlermet, 
Maman  Cochet,  Her  Majesty,  Auguste  Rigotard,  Bridesmaid, 
Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  &c.;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  second, 
and  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Sun  third.  For  eighteen  Teas, 
distinct,  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berkshire,  was  first, 
.showing  Medea,  Muriel  Grahauie,  ilarechal  Niel,  Mnie. 
Cusin,  and  others  finely;  Messrs.  Benjamin  Cant  and  Son 
were  second,  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Sun  third.  For  twelve 
blooms,  distinct  (three  trusses  of  each),  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,  Newtownwards,  carried  ort"  the  first  prize,  and 
included  in  their  exhibit  also  was  a  beautiful  bloom  of 
Mildred  Grant,  to  which  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Rose 
in  the  show  was  given ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  and  Messrs. 
Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Son  were  second  and  third  respec- 
tively. Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.  were  first  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hybrid  Tea,  showing  fine 
samples  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were 
second  with  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
third  with  Mildred  Grant.  For  twelve  blooms  of  any  Tea 
or  Noisette.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  were  first,  showing 
Maman  Cochet ;  Mr.  G.  Prince,  second,  with  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  third,  with  Mme. 
Cusin.  Mr.  George  Prince  gained  the  premier  award  for 
eighteen  bunches  of  Roses ;  included  in  his  exhibit  was 
a  beautiful  new  Hybrid  Perpetual  seedling  Bellefleur ; 
Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  second,  and  Jlr.  C. 
Turner,  third. 

Amateurs. 
The  Windsor  Challenge  Cup  was  won  by  C.  Romaine,  Esq., 
Old  Windsor,  being  given  to  his  stand  of  eighteen  distinct 
single  trusses — Duke  of  Wellington,  j\Iaman  Cochet,  and 
XJlrich  Brunner  were  very  well  shown;  F.  E.  Layton,  Esq., 
was  second,  and  A.  Wigan,  Esq.,  third.  For  six  blooms  of 
any  Hybrid  Perpetual  or  Hj  brid  Tea,  A.  Munt,  Esq.,  gained 
the  first  prize  with  Caroline  Testout ;  C.  Romaine,  Esq.,  being 
second.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  was  placed  first  for  twelve, 
distinct.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  twelve  bunches 
of  garden  Roses ;  Mrs.  Irving,  second.  For  six  distinct 
(three  trusses  of  each),  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Esq.,  gained  the  first 
award  ;  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  being  second,  and  P.  Burnand, 
Esq.,  third.  For  a  display  of  cut  Roses  ilr.  Irving  was  first 
with  a  very  attractive  stand ;  Sir  James  Carmichael  was 
second.  For  forty-eight  distinct  single  trusses,  E.  B.  Lindsell^ 
Esq.,  was  first,  showing  excellent  Horace  Vernet.  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Charles  Lefebre,  Bessie  Brown,  A'c.  ;  Mrs.  Haywood 
was  second,  and  C.  Romaine,  Esij.,  third.  For  a  group  of 
plants  and  cut  flowers  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  was  placed  first 
with  a  pretty  group  of  stove  plants,  Campanulas,  Carna- 
tions, Ac,  being  intermixed ;  Miss  Ridge  was  second. 
A.  Gilbey,  Esq.,  was  tirst  for  a  group  of  plants  with  a  very 
tastefully  arranged  lot  of  Crotons,  Di'actenas,  Carnations, 
Liliums,  and  Orchids;  N.  L.  Cohen,  Esq.,  second,  and  H.  S. 
Chandler,  Esq.,  third.  L.  Baker,  Esq.,  gained  first  prize  for 
a  collection  of  fruit,  with  very  good  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Jfelons,  Peaches,  Strawberries,  &c.  ;  j\[iss  Ridge  was  second. 
A''egetables  were  very  well  shown  considering  the  dry 
season.  Mr.  Ballantine,  gardener  to  Baron  Sir  Henry 
Schroder,  the  Dell,  Eghaiu,  sent  an  exhibit  of  Orchids  that 
was  much  admired. 


Trade  Exhibits. 
Messrs.  Thomas  Ware,  Limited,  showed  hardy  lluwers  and 
Begonias;  Jlessrs.  Laxton  Brothers,  Strawberries;  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  Sweet  Peas  ;  Jlr.  Amos  Perry, 
Winchmore  Hill,  hardy  flowers  and  Water  Lilies;  Messrs. 
Jacknian  and  Sun,  Surrcj-,  hardy  fiowers  and  Roses;  Mr. 
E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  liardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  Turner,  Slough, 
Pelargoniums  and  Ualadiums  ;  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  hardy 
flowers ;  JLessrs.  Titt  and  Son,  Windsor,  floral  designs ; 
Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park,  hardy  flowers, 
Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas  ;  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited, 
hardy  fiowers;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  I'pper  Holloway,  collec- 
tion of  Iris  ;  Messrs.  Cutbush,  hardy  lluwers  and  Carnations  ; 
Messrs.  Smith  Brothers,  Windsur,  tarnations. 


SCOTTISH  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
The  annual  outing  of  the  members  of  the  above  association 
took  place  on  Saturday,  the  2;ind  inst.,  when  a  trip  to  the 
Hon.  airs.  Henderson's  gardens  and  grounds  at  Fordel,  in 
Fifeshire,  was  enjoyed  in  delightful  weather.  On  the  way  to 
Fordel  the  party  drove  through  the  extensive  grounds  of 
Donibristle,  where  the  sylvan  scenery  is  most  attractive. 
Fordel  itself  is  remarkable  for  its  plantations,  particularly 
f(jr  the  number  of  the  rarer  conifera:!  that  appear  to  be 
planted  everywhere,  the  commonest  tree  being  apparently 
Abies  Dougiasi,  which  is  grouped  in  various  parts  of  the 
grounds.  Numbers  of  Sequoias  are  also  in  evidence,  one 
group  known  as  the  Seven  Sisters  being  composed  of  very 
large  specimens.  Even  in  the  kitchen  garden,  around  the 
glass  houses,  specimens  of  various  shrubs  are  employed  in 
very  great  immbers  to  furnish  borders^not,  however,  to  fill 
them  up  for  lack  of  something  better.  The  same  ideas,  are 
carried  out,  though  to  a  less  extent,  in  the  flower  gardens 
laid  out  close  to  the  old  Castle  of  Fordel,  a  Scotch  dwelling 
built  in  15S0,  and  still  in  excellent  preservation.  On  one  of 
the  sides  of  this  structure  the  ground  is  occupied  by  an 
extensive  series  of  beds  laid  out  in  gravel  walks,  the  borders 
having  a  thick  low  edging  of  box.  Here  are  four  Yews, 
excellent  examples  of  topiary,  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  old 
as  the  castle  itself,  and  a  Yew  hedge,  1-1  feet  thi'ough,  is 
about  the  same  age.  This  hedge  divides  the  gardens  into 
two,  the  castle  occupying  a  position  in  the  middle.  A 
bowling  green  with  flower  beds  in  grass,  with  numbers  fif  cut 
shrubs,  are  the  main  features  of  the  second  garden.  Nearly 
all  the  flowers  used  in  filling  the  beds  here,  and  borders  in 
the  kitchen  garden,  are  of  the  bedding  class,  of  which  70, QUO 
have  to  be  prepared  each  year. 

The  kitchen  garden  is  somewhat  restricted  in  size,  and 
here  the  glass  houses  are  erected.  Pine  Apples  are  well 
grown,  and  there  is  a  series  of  low  pits  tilled  with  a  varied 
collection  of  summer  flowering  plants.  The  A'^ines  are  some- 
what past  their  youth,  but  a  crop  just  finishing  of  very  fine 
black  Hamburgh  testifies  to  their  being  very  far  from  worn 
out.  Later  houses  hold  Gros  Colmar  and  Lady  Downe's,  both 
very  good,  and  white  Muscats.  Other  structures  are 
furnished  with  Figs,  Peaches,  Ac,  and  Oranges  find  a  place. 
Here  we  see  more  hedges,  one  just  in  front  of  this  orangery 
being  trimmed  into  the  shape  of  an  ornamented  wall,  with 
pillars,  cornices,  and  coping.  It  is  said  to  be  al)0ut  sixty 
years  of  age,  and,  like  the  other  hedges,  is  in  perfect  condi- 
tion. A  good  specimen  in  fruit  of  Castanea  crassifolia  close 
by  is  of  much  interest.  There  is  a  good  collection  of  Roses, 
all  the  dwarfs  being  pegged  down.  Leading  from  the  Rose 
garden  is  a  curious  fernery,  which  one  comes  upon  quite 
unexpectedly,  situated  in  a  low  corner. 

Close  to  the  modern  house  an  extensive  Pinetum  has  of 
late  years  been  formed,  and  patches  of  Daffodil  foliage 
among  the  grass  give  evidence  of  past  spring  beauty.  JMr. 
Ramsay,  who  has  been  gardener  and  manager  for  about 
twenty-flve  years,  and  to  whose  courtesy  the  members  of  the 
association  are  indebted  for  much  of  the  pleasure  and  profit 
of  their  visit,  conducted  the  party.  At  the  close  of  the 
long  inspection,  Mr.  Comfort,  the  president,  conveyed  to 
Mr.  Ramsay  the  thanks  of  those  present,  at  which  stage, 
too,  the  party  were  photographed  as  a  memento  of  a  pleasant 
day,  thereafter  returning  to  Edinburgh  by  train.  Besides 
the  President,  Mr.  Loney,  secretary,  and  Messr.^..  Todd, 
Scarlet,  MacHattie,  Fortune,  and  Griere  were  present, 
among  others. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  June  meeting  of  the  above  association  was  held,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  Colonel  Baskcrville,  at  Crowsley  Park, 
Oxon.,  on  Friday  evening  of  last  week,  when  between  fifty 
and  sixty  members  were  present.  The  great  feature,  from 
the  horticulturist's  point  of  view,  of  this  lovely  old-fashioned 
residence  is  the  wild  garden,  occupying  about  fifteen  acres, 
where  Pa^onies,  Digitalis,  Delphiniums,  Poppies,  Sweet 
Williams,  Irises,  Jerusalem  Sage,  itc,  grow  and  flower  in 
their  own  sweet  way,  not  fearing  knife  or  spade,  and  forming 
a  picture  not  readily  forgotten.  After  a  pleasant  hour  had 
been  spent  here,  the  party  wended  their  way  to  the  vegetable 
garden,  stopping  to  inspect  a  magnificent  Oak  tree  in  the 
park,  stated  to  have  the  largest  stem  in  England.  The 
borders  of  this  garden  are  devoted  chiefly  to  Roses,  and  the 
membei's  were  astonished  at  the  luxuriant  growth  made. 
The  trees  had  been  allowed  to  grow  wild,  and,  although 
carrying  an  immense  number  of  flowers,  yet  many  of  the 
blooms  were  fit  for  the  exhibition  table.  At  the  close  of  the 
ramble,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Colonel 
Baskerville  for  the  permission  to  hold  the  meeting  in  his 
grounds,  and  to  Sir.  Tubb,  the  gardener,  for  his  interesting 
remarks  respecting  the  various  plants  noted.  Since  the 
winter  session  started  last  October  new  members  have  been 
elected  at  evcy  meeting  held,  and  this  was.no  exception  to 
the  rule,  as  five  were  added  to  the  list  on  this  occasion. 


given  by  Mr.  Green,  Redland,  and  won  by  Mr.  F.  Lee,  Redland, 
who  deservei  great  credit  for  the  masterly  way  his  paper  was 
put  together,  proving  that  he  has  made  a  study  of  this 
most  popular  flower.  Mr.  Lee  mentioned  the  rapid  strides 
which  Orchid  culture  has  made  duiing  the  past  few  years, 
the  large  importations  into  this  country,  as  well  as  the 
reasonable  prices  which  they  can  now  be  bought  at,  causing 
many  horticulturists  to  make  them  their  special  hobby.  The 
lecturer  gave  a  selection  of  the  best  kinds  to  grow,  such  as 
Cyprip^diums,  Dendrobiums,  f'attleyas,  Odonloglossums,  and 
others,  and  also  cultural  directions,  including  potting, 
watering,  Ac.  The  necessity  of  cleanliness  was  alluded 
to  as  the  most  important  item  of  successful  cultivation. 
Drainage  needed  careful  attention  in  order  to  carry  ort'  the 
surplus  moisture,  owing  to  the  more  frequent  waterings 
needed  comiiared  with  other  plants.  For  composts  Mr.  Lee 
recommended  eciual  parts  living  sphagnum  moss  and  flljrous 
peat,  proptr  Orchid  pots  being  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
flower  pot,  allowing  the  air  to  circulate  more  freely  amongst 
the  roots,  fresh  air  being  most  essenti;il  to  their  well-being  ; 
the  different  species  rei[uired  different  treatment,  ilr.  Lee 
went  into  the  cultivation  of  each  in  such  a  way  that  every 
member  present  was  able  to  carry  away  many  valualde  hints. 
Concluding  his  paper,  the  lecturer  mentioned  a  few  of  the 
different  pests  which  Orchids  were  subject  to,  also  the  best 
methods  for  their  destruction.  Altogether,  the  paper  was 
full  of  information,  and  was  much  appreciated.  An  excellent 
discussion  followed,  and  Mr.  Lee  was  warmly  congratulated 
on  his  success. 


BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  hell  at  S^.  Joh".:'s 
Parish  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  June  27.  Mr.  E. 
Binfield  occupied  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  The  essay  for  the  evening  was  on 
the  "Culture  of  Orchids,"  winning  the  first  prize,  kindly 


HAMP.-iTEAD    HEATH    PROTECTION    SOCIETY. 

[To  THE   EDITOK  of   "THE   GARDEN."] 

Sir,— On  behalf  of  the  llauipstead  Heath  Protection  Society, 
we  beg  to  ofter  you  our  best  thanks  for  the  unwavering 
support  you  have  given  us  in  our  endeavours  to  preserve  the 
natural  aspect  and  beauty  of  the  Heath  against  the  attacks 
which  are  now  being  made  upon  it.  Certain  statements  that 
have  appeared  in  the  public  Press  now  make  it  necessary 
that  we  should  explaiii  the  position  taken  by  our  society 
with  reference  to  the  Tube  Railway  scheme,  embodied  in  the 
Charing  Cross,  Euston,  and  Hampstead  Railway  No.  1  Bill. 
We  are  not  opposing  the  construction  of  the  Tube  Railway — 
already  sanctioned  from  Charing  Cross  to  Hampstead — nor 
do  we  object  to  an  extension  of  this  railway  outside  the 
boundaries  of  the  Heath  in  a  northerly  direction  to  Golder's 
Green.  But  the  society  are  very  strongly  opposing  the 
present  proposal  to  tunnel  under  the  Heath.  This  proposal 
they  consider  to  be  absolutely  wrong  in  principle.  The 
suggestion  that  a  tunnel  under  the  Heath  might  be  allowed, 
provided  no  station  were  made  within  the  precincts  of  the 
Heath  is  plausible ;  hut  quite  unworthy  of  support.  No 
railway  either  under  or  over  the  Heath  should  be  allowed. 
It  should  avoid  the  Heath  altogether.  The  Commons 
Preservation  Society  and  the  National  Trust  for  Places  uf 
Historic  Interest  or  Natural  Beauty  write  to  us  that  they 
quite  agree  with  us  in  thinking  that  "■  The  right  principle  is 
to  give  access  at  as  many  points  as  possible  on  the  border, 
but  to  keep  the  Heath  one  undivided  whole.'  To  sum  up, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  a  paragraph  from  a 
memorandum  which  has  been  extensively  circulated  :  "The 
opposition  which  is  supported  by  representatives  of  all 
classes  of  all  shades  of  opinion  lias  been  undertaken  solely 
with  a  view  to  preserve  the  Heath  from  an  invasion,  which, 
if  permitted,  may  have  serious  immediate  effect  on  its 
aspect  and  attractions,  with  a  danger  of  still  more  serious 
consequences  in  the  future.  The  object  to  be  achieved  U  the 
avoidance  of  any  risk  that  this  great  and  beautiful  open 
space,  on  the  acquisition  and  extension  <it  which  so  much 
effort  and  money  have  been  expended,  should  be  handed 
down  to  posterity  less  lieautiful  and  attractive  than  it  now 
is."  Ernest  E.  Lake,  C/iainnan. 

Henrv  F.  Poulev  and  E.milv  Field,  Hon.  Sees. 
Squire's  Momit,  lianipstead,  A.  IC. 

RICHMOND   HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

(Continued  from  page  U76.) 

Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  fruit,  six  dishes  (distinct).  Earl  Dysart, 
Ham  House,  Petersham  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  F.  Conway),  was 
first,  showing  fine  ilentmore  Strawl)erry,  Goldoni  Nectarine, 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes,  &c.  ;  W.  H. 
ElHs,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Hounslow  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Ford),  was 
second.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  the  Earl  of 
Onslow,  Clandon  Park,  Guildford  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  \V. 
Blake),  was  first  with  very  good  iladresfield  Court;  T.  J. 
Baker,  Esq.,  Ottershaw  Park,  Chertsey  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Osman),  was  second. 

For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  C.  Swinton-Eady,  Esq., 
Oatlands  Lodge,  Weyljridge  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Lock),  was 
first,  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  being  second,  the  former  showing 
Foster's  Seedling,  the  latter  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Messrs. 
Laxton  Brothers.  Bedford,  showed  splendid  fruits  of  Leader 
and  Mentmore  Strawberries.  For  a  collection  of  fruit,  four 
dishes,  distinct,  limited  to  e.vhibitors  in  the  society's  district, 
Earl  Dysart  was  first,  and  also  for  three  bunches  of  black 
Grapes  and  for  white  Grapes. 


NEW^    AND     RARE     PLANTS. 

SCH0]\IBUK(JKIA        TUO-^ll'SONIANDM.  —  A      flower 

with  curiously  crimped  petals  and  sepals,  in 
colonr  a  pale  buff-yellow.  The  front  portion  of 
the  lip  is  a  rich  purple,  towards  the  column  more 
faintly  streaked  with  purple  upon  a  pale  yellow 
ground.  This  plant  has  rarely  before  been  seen  in 
flower.    Award  of  merit.    From  Sir  T.  Lawrence. 

Strawbekby    Givon's   Late   Proliftc.  —  This 
new  Strawberry  was  shown  by  H.  P,  Sturgis,  Esq,, 
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Givons  Gardens,  Leatherhead  (gardener,  Mr. 
William  Peters).  It  is  a  very  handsome  fruit, 
large,  almost  oblong  in  shape,  and  a  good  deep 
scarlet  colour.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 
Waterloo  and  Latest  of  All.  The  plants  exhibited, 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  fruits,  were  lifted  from  the 
open  ground,  having  been  layered  in  July,  11100. 
Award  of  merit. 


Fopthcoming"  events.— July  8  :  United 
Horticultural  Benevolent  and  Provident  Society's 
committee  meeting.  July  f) :  W^olverhampton 
Floral  Fete  (three  dajs),  Gloucester  Exhibition, 
Harrow  Rose  Show.  July  10:  Thornton  Heath 
and  District  Society's  first  Exhibition,  Worthing, 
Stanbridge  and  district.  Form  by,  and  Warminster 
Rose  Shows.  July  11:  Bath  Floral  Fete,  Brent- 
wood, Eltham,  Woodbridge,  Helensburgh.  Jul}'  l.'i: 
Manchester  Roj'al  Botanic  and  Horticultural 
Society's  Rose  Show. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 77;-'  Kdit.«r.<i  intend  to 
make  The  (.iAKi'EN  helpful  to  all  readefs  irJn<  dei^ire  assistance, 
no  mattcru'hat  the  branch  ofgardeniwi  nuif/l-e.  and  ivith  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  An.^nvers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  conciseln  u>riften  on  one  side  oj  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  of  The  Garden,  SO,  Tavistock  Street 
Covent  (rarden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PrHLisHEi:.  The  name  and  addi'ess  of  the  sender  arc 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  7n ay  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  setit,  each 
shozild  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.-  Z/.  Stoneha m.—Anchusa.  italica. 

A'.  M.  />.—!,  Ansellia  Ininiills  {pale  f'trm)  ;  2,  Rhaiuiius 

catharticus ;    S,    Phillyrjca    angustifolia. E.    AUen.^1, 

Evergreen  Kose  Flora  ;    2,  Sediim  Sieboldii  and  S.  .Sieboldii 
variegatura ;  3,  Nertera  depressa. 


W.  P.  ( l\i<:h)ni>nd)  should  send  his  name. 

*'  Alpine  Book  "  (H.  F.  J.).— Write  to  Mr.  Clarke,  care 
of  ilessrs.  iJackhouse,  York. 

Wild  Geranium  (C.  B.  S.)— The  plant  received  was 
much  withered  and  hardly  in  a  condition  to  name  correctly, 
hut  appears  to  lie  G.  molle,  common  in  cornfields  and  waste 
places. 

Foxfflove  flowers  (R.  Ramsden),— Tlie  condition  of 
the  Foxgloves  sent  is  abnormal  and  not  due  to  hybridisation 
as  suggested.  It  is  the  result  of  tlie  fasciation  of  the 
uppermost  flowers,  and  is  not  uncommon.  The  cause  is 
unknown. 

Ppepaping"  g-pound  (Jr.  F.,  Northumberland).— li 
farmyard  manure  of  any  kind  is  not  to  be  had,  it  would  be 
as  well  to  work  into  the  top  spit  a  dre.-^sing  of  the  best 
Peruvian  guano.  All  the  ground  for  planting  should  be 
t-enched  two  spits  deep,  unless  this  would  Ining  up  any  bad 
subsoil.  The  manure  should,  of  course,  not  lie  buried  deep, 
but  iie  kept  within  the  top  spit.  The  quantity  to  use  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  liozs.  per  stiuare  yard,  or  4cwt.  to  -newt,  per 
acre. 

Damag'ed  Beech  leaves  (Lady  Maxwell).— Your 
Ueech  trees  are  apparently  attacked  by  one  of  the  "  dhot- 
hole  '  fungi.  There  are  some  small  bright  green  weevils 
tliat  attack  Beech  leaves,  luit  we  do  not  think  that  the 
present  injury  to  the  leaves  is  caused  by  them.  The  trees 
are  probably  too  large  to  spray  with  any  fungicide  .such  as 
Bordeaux  mixture,  so  that  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  collect  the  fallen  leaves  and  burn  them.  By  doing  this 
you  will  pnibably  pi'event  an  attack  next  season,  or,  at  any 
i-ule,  you  w  ill  mitiuaii--  it.s  severity. 

Rose  foliag^e  with  tapown  patches  (H.  S.  M.).— 
The  transparent  and  brown  patches  upon  the  foliage  enclosed 
are  caused  by  one  of  the  numerous  sawfiies.  The  larvre  are 
small,  slug-like  insects,  tapering  in  width  towards  the  tail, 
and  exactly  the  colour  of  the  Rose  leaf.  Examine  the  lower 
leaves  of  the  plant  before  this  damage  occurs  anotlier  year, 
and  you  can  easily  destroy  the  pest.  There  is  really  no  cure 
but  hand-picking,  uidess  you  remove  the  plants  to  new  soil 
and  prune  back  hard.  We  usually  find  this  pest  upon  hot 
di-y  soils,  and  upon  somewhat  starved  plants.  8ome  soot 
scattered  on  tlie  ground  would  assist  you  to  keep  the  pest 
in  check. 

Dwapf  Peas  (S.  M.  D.).— Tf  you  prefer  very  dwarf 
Peas  you  can  have  of  them  really  a  good  selection,  for  a 
dozen  varieties  at  least  might  be  named,  all  good  and  of 
diverse  seasons.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  wher-e  the 
soil  is  naturally  shallow,  although  it  may  be  when  dug  well 
manured,  these  dwarf  Peas  are  best,  as  they  do  not  make 
so  great  a  demand  on  the  supporting  capacities  of  gi'ound 
that  taller  Peas  do.  Very  early  dwarfs,  ranging  from 
If)  inches  to  18  inches  in  height,  and  may  be  sown  in  drills 
'1  feet  apart,  arc  American  Wonder,  peihajis  the  very 
earliest,  f<tllowed  in  a  few  days  by  Chelsea  Gem  and 
Harbinger.  Then  come  Dwarf  Defiance,  English  Wonder, 
and  Daisy,  all  three  first  class.  The  two  latter  may  lie 
again  sown  for  succession,  for  they  are  of  their  kind  dillicnlt 
to  excel,  and  then  for  latest  Omega,  a  sort  of  dwarf  Ne  Plus 
Ultra,  completes  the  list.    All  are  wrinkled  Marrows. 


Aphis  on  Cheppies  (.Vm.vteur).— The  early  varieties 
of  sweet  Cherries  are  too  nearly  ripe  to  render  it  desirable 
to  use  on  the  trees  to  destroy  black  aphis  any  description  of 
insecticide,  even  of  so  innocuous  a  character  as  (luassia 
solution,  as  it  would  make  the  fruit  taste  unpleasantly, 
and  were  a  syringing  of  insecticide  followed  by  hard 
wasliings  with  clear  water  then  the  fruits  might  crack  or  be 
otherwise  injured.  ■\>niere  points  of  shoots  are  much  infested 
with  the  fly  cut  them  oft  and  place  them  in  a  pail  to  lie 
eventually  drowned  or  burned.  Keep  the  trees  partially 
shaded  by  double  netting,  also  when  the  fruit  is  gathered 
syringe  witli  any  insecticide  freely,  and  later  deluge  them 
with  clear  water.  Late  Cherries  and  ilorellos  on  north  walls 
will  bear  severe  washings  yet.  and,  on  the  whole,  these 
washings  do  as  much  good  as  the  application  of  insecticides. 
Shpub  foP  hedg'e  (IxtjuiUEii).— Yew  would  be  much 
best  for  the  hedge.  The  ground  should  be  well  prepared  at 
tii'st,  and,  after  planting,  the  surface  should  he  covered  with 
a  mulch  of  farmyard  manure,  a  good  dressing  of  the  same 
being  added  to  the  prepared  place  both  below  and  at  tlie 
sides  of  tlie  young  trees,  wliere  their  growing  and  feeding 
roots  will  reach  it  after  a 
few  months.  Frequent 
waterings  the  summer  after 
planting  will  do  much  good. 
Yews  are  much  best  planted 
in  September,  unless  the 
weather  is  very  dry  and  hot. 
If  they  can  be  obtained 
from  a  near  nursery  they 
should  come  by  road  and 
be  lifted  and  replanted  the 
same  day. 

Sowing"  Ppimula 
seeds  (C.  C.).— Whilst  it 
would  have  been  well  to 
have  sown  Chinese  Primula 
seed  earlier,  yet  there  is 
time  to  have  fair -sized 
plants  to  flower  in  5-inch 
pots,  and  from  November 
onwards.  Usual  I y  seed 
should  be  sown  aljout  the 
middle  of  May.  It  is  full 
good  time  to  sow  Cineraria 
seed.  Cyclamen  seed  is  best 
sown  in  September  early, 
as  the  plants  need  a  year 
to  enable  them  to  become 
bloomers.  Calceolaria  seed 
should  be  sown  now.  Fill 
pans  witli  fine  sandy  soil, 
first  putting  into  each  some 
drainage.  Press  the  soil 
down  and  gently  water  it. 
Let  it  stand  a  few  hunrs, 
then  sow  seed  tliinly  on 
the  surface,  and  very  lightly 
strew  more  of  the  finest  soil 
over  it.  Give  them  a  very 
gentle  damping,  and  stand 
the  pans  in  a  frame  or 
greenhouse,  keeping  them 
shaded  in  hot  sunshine  and 
very  gently  watered  as 
needed.  Growth  should 
follow  in  about  fourteen 
days. 

Ixias  (M.).— These  are 
quite  a  success  in  a  warm 
soil  and  sun.  They  must 
have  a  hot,  fairly  dry 
border,  facing  south,  to 
succeed  at  all  well.  Plant 
the  bulbs  in  the  autumn. 

Standapd  and 
Bush  Roses  failing- 
(E.  M.  D.).  —  You  have 
doubtless  allowed  the  aphis 
or  green  fly  to  gain  the 
ascendancy  upon  your 
plants,  and  now  the  ants 
are  after  the  honeydew  the 
aphis  exudes.  Syringing 
with  a  good  strong  decoc- 
tion of  quassia  chips  and 
soft  soap  would  stop  their 
ravages.  Steep  lib.  of 
quassia  chips  in  cold  water 
for  a  few  hours,  then  sim- 
mer for  twelve  to  twenty- 
fuur  hours  in  a  gallon  of 
water.  Add  lOoz.  of  good 
soft  soaj),  and  then  dilute 
it  with  water  sufficient  to 
make  10  gallons.  There  is 
a  good  preparation  sold 
named  "  Abol."  This  would 
be  less  trouble  and  is 
very  etlicacious.  The  trees  are  in  a  very  unhealthy 
condition  or  you  would  not  find  aphis  attack  Iheiii 
in  this  way.  Should  advise  you  to  apply  some  liquid 
niamire  once  a  week  and  keep  the  foliage  well  syringed  with 
either  of  the  remedies  recommended.  Early  in  autumn 
transplatit  the  plants  and  either  give  them  some  fresh  soil 
and  return  to  their  present  position  or,  if  possible,  select  a 
better  piece  of  ground  for  them.  The  March  followiiig 
prune  hard,  cutting  the  plants  down  almost  to  the  ground  ; 
the  result  will  be  clean  and  healthy  growth,  which  will  not 
be  a  prey  to  these  insects,  at  least,  not  in  such  large 
numbers.  A  good  trap  for  the  ants  would  be  a  jar  let  into 
the  grouiiil  up  to  it.s  rim  and  put  into  it  a  little  syrup, 
rather  thick. 

Thinning'  fpuit  (G.  .T.   S.).— You  arc  frjrtunate  this 
year  in  having  such  abundant  sets  of  fruits,  as  generally  we 
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find  that  the  crop  promises  to  be  a  fair  but  not  a  heavy  one. 
In  thinning  heavy  crops  it  is  as  well  to  begin  by  at  once 
removing  all  the  smallest  fruits,  as  these  would",  even  if 
perfected,  make  a  poor  sample.  Some  three  weeks  later, 
when  the  remaining  fruits  have  more  fully  developed,  you 
can  remove  possibly  one-third  or  so  of  what  is  then  left,  but 
much  must  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  crop,  and  on  trees 
of  all  description  it  is  not  possilile  to  state  exactly  how  far 
apart  fruit  should  lie.  Something  must  always  be  left  to  the 
judgment  of  the  grower.  If  you  want  your  trees  to  finish 
their  crops  well  up,  you  will  do  well  to  give  them  occasional 
soakings  of  \vater  and  lilteral  manure  mulchings. 

Reve  d'Op  Rose  not  floweping  (W.B.J.).- The 
one  great  fault  of  this  rampant  Rose  is  its  shy  blooming 
propensity,  and  yet  when  well  established  and  left  unpruned 
it  is  in  many  gardens  a  glorious  mass  of  bloom.  We  have  a 
plant  this  year  covered  witli  fine  trusses  of  flower.  The 
gi-owths  producing  the  blossom  spring  from  stout  wood  from 
l.V  inches  to  'Ih  inches  in  circumference ;  they  are  trained  out 
to  the  right  and  left  in  a  palmate  fashion,  and  the  only 
pruning  the  plant  received  was  to  out  out  dead  wood  and  one 
or  two  worn-out  growths.  If  your  plant  is  a  perfect  thicket 
of  shoots  cut  some  clean  out  at  once,  retaining  those 
produced  last  year  especially,  and  spread  out  as  mentioned 
above.  Although  this  will  not  probal>ly  enable  you  to  obtain 
blossom  this  season,  unless  it  be  very  late  in  the  autumn, 
yet  you  should  have  a  good  crop  of  flowers  next  summer. 
Do  not  attempt  to  curtail  the  long  shoots.  All  the  pruning 
required  is  to  reduce  the  number  of  growths  when  too 
crowded.  Small  lateral  growths  may  be  cut  back  if  necessary 
in  spring  to  three  or  four  eyes,  excepting  where  they  are 
extra  strong,  then  leave  them  from  0  inches  to  s  inches  long. 
If  they,  however,  are  not  in  the  Avay,  then  we  should  advise 
you  even  to  leave  the  laterals  unpruned. 

Probable  fpuit  cpops  (W.  .r.  C.).— What  vou  write 
concerningtheexeellent  appearance  of  the  fruiton  yourtrees 
is,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  fairly  descriptive 
of  the  fruit  crop  genera'Iy.  That  being  so,  you  must  not 
conclude  that  you  will  obtain  special  prices  tor  yours  when 
ready.  Prices  for  fruit  are  usually  determined  by  the 
nature  of  the  crop  bi  the  country.  If  it  be  thin,  then  they 
are  high  ;  if  abundant  then  they  are  low,  the  plent\-  com- 
pensating the  grower  for  the  lowness  of  price.  '  It  is 
undesirable  to  assume  that  a  crtip  of  fruit  may  be  worth  as 
much,  especially  when,  in  addition  to  the  bulk  or  otherwise, 
so  much  also  depends  on  the  sample,  and  Ikav  it  may  be 
gathered,  assorted,  and  packed  for  market.  AH  that  needs 
knowledge,  and  that  can  only  be  gained  by  experience. 
We  have  continually  to  be  saying,  and  it  is  unpleasant  to 
say,  that  foreigneis  lieat  us  a  long  way  in  assorting  and 
packing  fruit  fur  market. 

Black  spot  on  Tomatoes  (WoKUiEiO.-Thedisease 
in  the  form  of  black  spot,  us  seen  on  the  lower  sides  theof 
Tomato  fruits  sent,  is,  unfortunately,  too  common,  especially 
early  in  the  season,  and  we  have  seen  it  strongly  in  evidence 
in  the  lunises  iif  tlie  alilest  growers.  Later,  as' the  weather 
becitnies  warmer  and  the  plants  stronger,  more  rapidly 
absorbing  and  utilising  moisture,  then  it  is  less  seen.  It  is  a 
form  of  cladiosporum"  generated  by  minute  fungoid  spores 
floating  in  the  house,  settling  on  the  fruits,  and  made  fertile 
because  moisture  in  the  form  of  vapour  also  settles  on  the 
fruits  during  the  night,  then  condensesand  accumulateson  the 
under  sides,  and  such  moisture  rapidly  promotes  genuination. 
You  seem  to  have  watered  far  too  lilierally.  Twice  a  week 
should  be  ample,  and  done  in  the  morning,  that  all  vapour 
might  dry  ott  during  the  day.  1'he  plants  can  hardly  need 
lit]Uid  manure  yet  ;  indeed,  such  feeding  is  a  prime  cause  of 
disease.  Dust  the  plant  freely  with  sulphur.  That  will  fall 
from  the  fruit  as  they  swell.  Also  gather  any  spotted  fruits 
and  bury  them.  If  you  choose  to  make  up  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  copper  and  fresh  lime,  :ilbs.  of  each  to  20  gallons 
of  water,  and  give  tlie  plants  an  occasional  syringing,  do  so, 
but  the  product  is  poisonous.  Water  far  less,  give  plenty  of 
air  when  warm,  do  not  expose  plants  to  cold  currents,  and  be 
far  more  sparing  with  stimulants.  In  July  probably  you  will 
liave  no  troid.)Ic. 

Pruning  copdon  Peaps  (II.  K.  T.).  —  As  your 
cordon  Pear  trees  are  now  covered  with  shoots  from  VI  inches 
to  '1\  inches  long  it  is  evident  that  you  must  practice 
summer  pruning.  With  the  exception  of  any  leading  shoot 
to  the  tree,  cut  back  to  about  five  leaves  every  other  one. 
Later  you  will  find  that  tlie  leading  or  front-leaf  bud  will 
send  out  a  shoot.  Let  it  grow  G  inches,  then  pinch  it  one-half 
its  length,  and  keep  pinched  any  further  shoots.  In  the  winter 
cut  back  each  of  these  spurs  to  two  or  three  leaf  buds.  These 
in  the  meantime  should  have  undergone  partial  change  from 
wood  buds  to  fruit  buds,  and  they  would  during  the  next 
season  become  so  absolutely.  If  you  find  these  spurs  seem 
to  be  too  thickly  set  on  the  trees,  and  for  that  reason  the 
fruit  buds  may  be  small,  then  cut  out  one-third  of  them 
hard  with  a  sharp  knife  or  small  saw. 


Books,  &c.,  Rkceived. 

"The  Studio  "  for  June  is,  as  usual,  a  charming  number. 
There  are  two  articles  of  especial  interest— one  liy  M. 
(iabriel  Mourey  on  "The  Work  of  Jean  Francois  Raffaelli," 
the  other  by  Mr.  W.  Shaw  Spariow  on  "  Some  Water  Colour 
Pictures  by  Miss  Eleanoi-  Fortescue  -  Brickdale."  Among 
otlier  features  are  "Some  Recent  Examples  of  the  Jeweller's 
-Vrt  in  France,"  anci  "The  Glasgow  International  Exhi- 
bition." Among  the  pictorial  supplements  are  coloured 
reju-oductions  of  drawings  by  M.  Uafiinlli.  an<l  of  a  sketch 
portrait  of  Mr.  Frank  Kraiii.'wyn  by  .Mr.  .1.  II.  Ilacun  ;  a 
facsimile  of  an  etching,  "  (leorgc  l'"o\  in  Doomsdale,"  by  Mr. 
R.  Spence  ;  a  tinted  reproduction  of  a  picture,  "  Notre  i)arnc 
de  Paris,"  by  M.  Rnlfaelli.  and  a  double-page  sheet  of  inono- 
grams  printed  in  colour  from  designs  by  M.  Georges  Auriol. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  George  Newnes  and  <'<>., 
Southampton  Street,  Stratid,  the  "Sunday  Strand  '  and  the 
"  Stiand  '■  for  .Inly,  botVi,  it  is  ahuost  needless  to  say,  excel- 
lent numbers  full  of  interesting  articles  and  illustrations  ; 
also  "Rodney  Stone  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  issued  at  six- 
pence. 


Suppltment  to 
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THE   ROSE  GARDEN  OF 
THE  FUTURE. 

C""ELY  as  Koses  are  and  have  been 
hitherto  in  our  gardens,  it  is  scarcely 
too  much  to  say  that  the  beautiful 
Rose  garden  has  yet  to  be  made. 
They  have  been  grandly  grown, 
reflecting  the  utmost  credit  on  gardeners  and 
raisers,  but,  as  far  as  v.e  are  aware,  they  have 
not  yet  been  so  used  as  to  show  all  the  best 
that  Roses  can  do  for  us  for  the  beautifying  of 
our  gardens  and  the  gladdening  of  our  hearts. 

It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  best  possible 
use  of  Roses  should  ba  commonly  seen,  for  to 
do  it  well  and  worthily  the  Rose  garden  would 
have  to  be  the  work  of  the  consummate  garden 
artist  ;  of  one  who  combines  the  knowledge 
that  will  enable  him  to  rightly  form  the  iilace 
in  relation  to  its  own  circumstances  and  that  of 
its  environment,  with  a  just  appreciation  of  form 
and  colour,  and  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
Roses.  For  among  the  multitude  of  Roses 
that  may  be  had,  one  has  to  remember  that 
they  are  derived  from  a  great  many  different 
species,  inhabitants  of  nearly  all  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  and  that 
their  ways  are  as  different  and  almost  as  many 
as  their  places  of  origin. 

So  the  maker  of  the  Rose  garden  has  to 
have  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  wants  and 
ways  of  his  material ;  also  in  designing  the 
garden,  whether  its  lines  be  free  or  formal,  he 
will  bear  in  mind  its  best  purpose,  which  is  to 
present  a  picture  or  series  of  pictures  of  some 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  lovable  of  flowers, 
disposed  in  such  ways  as  may  best  display 
their  own  loveliness,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
their  proper  place  in  the  whole  scheme. 

The  knowledge  needed  is  not  ojihj  the  first 
and  most  necessary  thing,  which  is  to  be  able 
to  grow  Roses.  This  is  a  purely  horticultural 
matter,  which  should  not  be  confounded  with 
what  comes  after.  The  Roses  of  the  Rose 
garden  must  be  well  grown,  the  material  for 
the  picture  must  be  of  the  best,  just  as  the 
artist  requires  the  best  quality  in  canvas, 
colours,  and  brushes  ;  but  well-grown  Roses 
only  do  not  necessarily  make  a  Rose  garden, 
and  that  is  why  those  that  we  see  in  many 
large  places,  where  plentiful  labour,  and  all 
needful  means  and  appliances  are  freely 
provided,  leave  us  with  a  sense  of  emptiness 
and  regret,  even  though  the  Roses  there  seen 
may  be  of  the  loveliest,  and  grown  to 
perfection. 

When  this  is  felt,  and  alas  !  it  is  in  nearly 


all  so-called  Rose  gardens,  it  is  because  it  has 
not  in  the  first  place  been  considered  as  a 
whole,  in  proper  relation  to  the  place  itself  and 
all  that  is  about  it ;  and,  secondly,  because  no 
intelligent  or  careful  thought  has  been  taken 
about  the  arrangement  of  the  details.  There 
are  the  paints  and  brushes  and  the  canvas, 
but  where  is  the  artist  ? 

The  Rose  garden  is  usually  a  target  of  con- 
centric rings  of  4  feet  wide  beds  in  turf,  with 
arches  at  the  four  sides,  and  perhaps  a  meeting 
place  of  arches  in  the  centre,  and  it  is  often 
placed  in  the  middle  or  at  one  end  of  a  rather 
large  space  of  turf.  Even  this  rather  hack- 
neyed arrangement  may  be  improved  by  good 
colour  masses,  though  we  have  never  seen  such 
a  garden  that  had  even  this  redeeming  merit. 

But  now  that  our  eyes  have  been  opened  to 
wider  and  deeper  views  of  gardening  and  to  a 
grasp  of  the  subject  that  is  not  only  more 
powerful  but  also  more  refined,  and  now  that, 
in  obedience  to  the  almost  unspoken  demand, 
there  has  arisen  a  bountiful  supply  of  new  and 
beautiful  things  in  the  Rose  world  ;  now  that 
all  is  ready  for  the  doing  of  better  work,  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  the  knowledge  of  good  growing 
and  the  e(iually  necessary  discriminating  taste 
will  work  together,  so  that  the  Rose  garden  of 
the  future  may  be  so  much  better  than  those 
of  the  past  days,  as  are  the  beautiful  Roses 
that  we  now  have  than  the  wildings  from 
which  they  have  descended. 

Later  we  shall  hope  to  deal  in  detail  with 
the  subject  of  the  best  use  of  Roses  in  Rose 
gardens. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

Marguerite  CAR^"ATIO^'S. 

"As  I  have  had  the  same  experience  as  R.  Dean 
(page  266)  with  regard  to  Marguerite  Carnations 
left  in  the  open  all  the  winter,  I  am  sending 
you  a  small  bunch  of  this  most  useful  flower. 
The  plants  are  strong  and  sturdy,  some  measuring 
IS  inches  across,  requiring  little  or  no  staking,  and 
full  of  bloom.  In  December  we  dressed  them  with 
an  inch  or  two  of  fine  sifted  soil,  and  about  March 
cut  them  back  to  prevent  straggling.  We  also 
pegged  down  some  of  the  side  shoots.  The  result 
is  eminently  satisfactor}',  as  only  very  few  plants 
succumbed  to  the  winter.  Frost  does  not  seem  to 
affect  them,  but  I  am  told  snow  is  often  fatal, 
doubtless  because  it  settles  in  the  joints  and  causes 
the  plant  to  rot. — B.  M.  B.,  Bedford." 

[With  this  note  came  some  capital  blooms  of 
these  useful  flowers,  in  colourings  of  scarlet,  pink, 
and  white. — Eds.] 


Some  beautiful  e.xaniples  of 

Fancy  Pansies 
come   from    Messrs.    Dobbie    and    Co.,    the    well- 


known  florists,  of  Rothesa}'.  They  are  all  such 
beautiful  flowers  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pick  out  any  for  special  mention,  but  among  the 
purple  grounds  T.  Lauder,  Miss  Taylor,  and  Norah 
Watters  are  flowers  of  great  beauty.  Among  the 
yellow  grounds  with  very  large  blotches  Tom 
Watters,  George  Stewart,  Robert  Whyte,  David 
Russell,  Lord  Dunraven,  and  Ladj'  Sybil  are 
beautiful  flowers.  Mr.  B.  Willbourne  is  splendid 
in  brilliant  purple,  dark  purple  blotch,  and  citron 
edges.  .John  McKaj'  is  a  beautiful  flower  of  the 
same  class,  with  peacock-like  markings  on  the 
upper  divisions.  .John  Craiu  is  a  beautiful  flower, 
purple,  bordered  white.  Two  charming  Pansies, 
white  and  light  red-purple  with  deep  velvet-purple 
blotches,  are  David  G.  McKa3'  and  .John  Myles. 
The  flowers  are  of  large  size,  a  good  number  of 
them  being  3  inches  in  diameter. 


Sweet  Pea  Flowers. 
Mr.  Arthur  R.  Goodwin  sends  us  from  the 
Elms,  Kidderminster,  flowers  of  several  varieties 
of  Sweet  Peas.  Prima  Donna  is  of  delicate  pink 
colouring,  a  beautiful  flower  in  every  way  ;  Lady 
M.  Currie,  one  of  the  best  of  the  magentas,  not 
too  garish  ;  Miss  Willmott,  a  charming  rose-pink  ; 
Hon.  F.  Bouverie,  salmon-pink ;  and  Prince  of 
Wales,  purplish. 


Mr.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry,  Ireland, 
sends  many  interesting  flowers,  among  them  the 
following  : 

Campanula  peksicifolia  Glant  White  and 
Daisy  Hill. 

Few  flowers  are  more  beautiful  in  the  garden  at 
the  present  moment  than  C.  persicifolia  and  its 
varieties,  among  which  Giant  White  is  worthy  of 
note.  Its  flowers  are  semi-double,  pure  white,  and 
massed  in  the  garden  make  a  good  effect.  Daisy 
Hill  is  a  variety  raised,  we  presume,  in  Mr.  Smith's 
nurserj'  ;  its  flowers  are  blue  and  without  the 
coarseness  of  the  more  double  forms  of  the 
species. 


Campanula  sieirica  var.  diverc4ens 

is  a  very  charming  slender-flowered  Bell-flower, 
with  flowers  of  a  clear  good  blue.  A  good  kind 
for  the  rock  garden  or  to  naturalise  if  possible  in 
grassy  places. 

Iris  spuria  alba  and  I.  ochroleuca. 

In  this  gathering  were  also  the  white-flowered 
Styra.x  japonica,  the  purple  Hedj'sarum  multi- 
jugum,  noble  spikes  of  Orchis  foliosa,  Deutzia 
crenata  macrocephala,  and  the  two  tall  Irises 
named  at  the  head  of  this  note.  I.  ochroleuca  is  a 
superb  Iris,  so  late,  strong,  and  rich  in  colour  ;  and 
I.  spuria  and  its  forms  are  as  tall,  but  possessed  of 
a  more  delicate  beauty. 


A  Golden  Elder. 

We  have  received  from  jNIessrs.  W.  Clibran  and 
Son,  Oldfield  Nurseries,  Altrincham,  Cheshire, 
shoots  of  a  very  distinct  Elder  of  good  colour,  the 
leaves  quite  cut  and  rich  yellow,  ^\■ith  no  trace 
of  burning  through  the  recent  hot  suns.  It  is 
evidently  a  tree  of  much  value,  and  is  named 
Sambucus  plumosa  foliis  aureis. 
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NEW^    AND     RARE     PLANTS. 

The  following  obtained  the  award  of  merit  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  on  the  ind  inst.  :  — 

Pisiv  Mrs.  H.  Young.  —  A  promising  garden  or 
border  Pink.  The  flowers  are  large,  rosy  lilac  in 
'  colour,  and  richl3'  coloured  with  violet-purple  in 
the  central  and  lower  parts  of  the  petals.  The 
flower  is  sweetly  scented.  From  Mr.  H.  Young, 
Pans}'  Nursery,  Cheshunt. 

Delphinium  Dorothy  Daniel. — This  varietj' 
produces  a  large,  handsome,  and  compact  spike, 
the  flowers  being  a  violet-purple  shade  with  pure 
white  eye.  The  solitary  flowers,  too,  are  very 
large.  From  Jlessrs.  James  Kelway  and  Sons, 
Langport,  Somerset. 

Rose  Bellefleuk  (H.P.). — A  single  -  flowered 
kind,  or,  more  correctly  perhaps,  a  semi-double, 
owing  to  the  addition  of  a  second  row  of  petals. 
The  flower  may  be  best  described  as  an  improved 
Carmine  Pillar,  being  brighter  in  colour  than  this 
and  considerably  larger.  The  flowers  are  fully 
4  inches  across  and  ver}'  attractive.  From  Jlr. 
George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks. 

Car.vation  Maggie  Hodgson. — A  fine  type  of  a 
crimson  Malmaison  Carnation,  the  calj'x  longer  and 
of  more  uniform  shape  than  in  most  of  the  varieties 
of  this  group,  perfect  in  form,  no  splitting  being 
detected  in  any  flower  shown.  The  variety 
possesses  a  pronounced  old  clove  fragrance,  and  for 
this  alone  will  be  welcomed.  From  Messrs.  W. 
Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

Spir.ea  astilboides  Silver  Sheath.  —  This 
variety  of  Astilbe  japouica  was  shown  under  the 
above  name,  and  we  mention  both  for  convenience 
of  reference.  The  plant  is  well  known,  having 
been  some  time  in  commerce,  the  erect  plume-like 
inflorescence,  which  is  freelj'  branched,  showing  a 
faint  yet  decided  pale  pink  tinge  amid  the  white- 
ness of  the  plumes.  It  is  an  e.xcellent  plant, 
whether  in  pots  or  in  border  groups  in  sheltered 
places.     From  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

Ca.vna  Miss  Kate  Gray. — A  large  and  showy 
variet}'  with  flowers  of  an  orange-scarlet  hue, 
faintly  lined  with  the  former  shade  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  flower.  Only  a  solitary  spike  was 
sho\vn,  and  we  have  therefore  no  idea  of  habit  or 
the  height  attained  bj'  the  variety.  From  Mr. 
H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham. 

SCOLOPENDRIUM  VULG.ARE  SaGITTATO  CRISTATUM. 
— A  curious  and  distinct  form  of  the  common 
Hart's-tongue,  each  frond  bearing  two  oppositel}- 
placed  crested  lobes  at  the  base,  the  apex  of 
the  main  frond  also  being  strongly  crested. 
Shown  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Druery,  Shaa  Road,  Acton. 
First-class  certificate. 

Shirley  Poppies — It  is  curious  that  this  beau- 
tiful strain  of  Poppies  has  not  received  earlier 
recognition  from  the  floral  committee,  seeing  how 
many  years  these  lieautiful  forms  have  been 
grown  the  world  over.  The  flowers  are  of 
beautiful  shades  of  rose  and  salmon,  to  say  nothing 
of  white,  pink,  and  some  slightly  bordered  flowers. 
Shown  by  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  Shirlej'  Vicarage, 
near  Croydon.     Frst-class  certificate. 
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Miss  Ormerod.— With  much  regret  we 
hear  of  Miss  Urmerod's  serious  illness.  VVe  trust 
that  her  life,  so  well  employed  in  the  study  of 
matters  so  nearly  allied  with  the  garden  and  farm, 
rnay  yet  be  spared  for  the  continuance  of  the 
invaluable  work  that  has  placed  her  name  in  a 
position  of  honour  among  scientists,  and  for  her 
own  enjoyment  of  her  home  and  flowers  in  the 
evening  of  her  days. 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens.— Mr. 

Harrow,  wlio  for  several  years  has  had  charge  of 
the  glass  department  in  the  Edinburgh  Botanic 
Gardens,  has,  on  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Richardson, 
been  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  outdoor 
gardens  as  well. 

Mr.  Todd,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  florist, 
has  a  bit  of  ground  which  he  stocks  with  flowers, 
Roses,  Mignonette,  and  other  plants  suitable  to 
the  purposes  of  his  business,  and  Sweet  Peas  not 


unnaturallj'  are  one  of  his  favourite  flowers.  Mr. 
Todd  raises  quantities  under  glass  to  plant  out,  but 
in  the  case  of  anj'  new  sort  which  he  expects  to 
become  a  favourite,  as  with  Coccinea  this  year,  he 
goes  a  step  further,  and  as  soon  as  the  plant  is 
sufficiently  strong  it  is  decapitated,  and  the  growing 
point  rooted  as  a  cutting.  At  present  he  has 
quite  a  nice  row  of  that  variety  from  cuttings  in 
his  place  at  Musselburgh.  He  informs  us  that 
roots  are  produced  with  certainty,  and  very  freely, 
and,  of  course,  the  "struck"  plants  form  a 
succession  to  those  raised  from  seeds.  This  method 
of  propagation  opens  possibilities  far  beyond  the 
mere  increasing  of  a  special  variet}',  and  no  doubt 
its  adaptability  will  be  dul}'  tested  by  enthusiasts. 

The  Strawberry  crop  '  in  Scot- 
land is  turning  out  a  most  abundant  one,  though 
the  dry  weather  if  it  continues  will  shorten  the 
season  considerably.  Ro3-al  Sovereign  is  now 
generally  discarded  as  an  outdoor  variety.  In  drj' 
soils  in  particular  it  fails  to  3'ield  satisfactorilj-. 
It  must,  however,  be  grown,  as  no  other  sort  quite 
equals  it  for  pot  culture.  It  is  somewhat  remark- 
able that  the  old  Keen's  Seedling  for  early  gathering 
and  Elton  Pine  tor  late  hold  high  positions  in 
Scotland. 

Messrs.    Daniels    Bros.,    Limited, 

Norwich. — It  is  not  often  that  provincial 
gardeners  can  conveniently  meet  together  in 
numljers,  and  therefore  the  gathering  of  upwards 
of  200  East  Anglian  gardeners  is  especially 
interesting.  Messrs.  Daniels  Bros.,  Limited, 
invited  these  gentlemen  to  dinner  and  to  view  their 
trial  grounds  and  nurseries  on  the  4th  inst.,  and 
the  invitation  was  most  heartily  responded  to,  with 
the  result  that  a  verj'  enjoyable  time  was  spent. 
We  hope  to  refer  to  this  again  next  week. 

Superintendent  of  Leeds  Parks.— 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Allsop,  late  head 
gardener  to  Viscount  Portnian,  has  been  appointed 
Superintendent  of  the  Leeds  Parks.  There  were 
21s  applicants. 

Mr.  G.  Nicholson,  Curator  of  the  Royal 
Gardens,  Kew,  is,  we  understand,  retiring  from 
the  position  he  has  so  well  filled  for  many  j'ears 
past,  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  Mr.  W. 
Watson  will  we  believe  succeed  him. 

Eng'lish  Iris  Empress.— In  my  garden 
the  English  Iris  (I.  xiphioides)  is  much  more  satis- 
factory for  permanent  planting  than  the  Spanish 
Iris  (I.  xiphium),  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  require 
the  frequent  lifting  and  replanting  needed  bj'  the 
latter  in  the  greater  number  of  gardens.  Thus,  one 
likes  to  grow  some  of  the  best  of  the  named 
varieties,  as  well  as  larger  groups  of  the  others  and 
of  seedlings  raised  here.  The  English  Iris  is  also 
so  graceful  in  its  form  and  in  the  way  in  which  its 
falls  droop  down  that  it  can  be  used  in  many  ways. 
This  new  variet}',  offered,  I  believe,  for  the  first 
time  last  j'ear,  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
seen  in  bloom.  Its  great  charm  lies,  perhaps,  in 
the  broad  falls,  whicli  are  wliite,  with  a  margin  of 
deep  blue  becoming  lighter  towards  the  end  of  the 
tall  and  shading  irregularly  into  tiie  white  of  the 
ground.  The  rest  of  the  flower  is  a  pleasing  com- 
bination of  blue  and  white.  Altogether,  the  whole 
look  of  the  flower  reminds  one  more  of  the  lovely 
I.  hevigata  than  most  of  the  other  English  Irises. 
Empress  is  a  beautiful  flower,  only  needing  to  be 
seen  to  be  desired. — S.  Arn^)TT. 

Rhododendron  hirsutum.— After  the 

beauty  of  the  lij'brid  Rhododendrons  begins  to 
fade  we  can,  perhaps,  find  time  to  appreciate  the 
more  modest  beauty  of  the  Alpine  Rose — Rhodo- 
dendron hirsutum — whose  bright  little  scarlet 
flowers  are  attractive  in  the  rock  garden  at  the 
beginning  of  July.  With  me  it  comes  after  the 
others  are  over,  and  helps  to  brighten  the  rock 
garden  when  flowers  of  its  colour  are  not  verj' 
plentiful  among  the  plants  suited  for  such  a  place. 
It  usually  grows  from  1  foot  to  2  feet  high,  and 
is  thus  a  most  valuable  thing  for  the  rock  garden. 
It  is,  of  course,  neither  new  nor  rare,  which  is 
probably  the  reason  why  it  is  often  absent  from 
good  collections  of  alpine  flowers. — S.  Arnott, 
Carsethorii,  hy  Dumfriiu-i,  N.B. 

A    g-ood    summer    Lettuce.  —  Your 

correspondent  Mr.  Wythes  refers  to  several 
kinds,    but    omits    to    mention    either    the   Tom 


Thumb  or  All  the  Year  Round.  These  have  the 
disadvantage  of  many,  of  being  very  old  varieties, 
but  after  trying  scores  of  kinds  during  the  last 
twelve  or  thirteen  years,  we  now  confine  ourselves 
to  these  two.  For  decoration  we  grow  a  few  of  the 
crinkled  and  tinted  sorts,  but  we  do  not  eat  them. 
The  Tom  Thumb,  for  early,  and  All  the  Year 
Round,  for  mid-season  and  late  work,  are  the  best 
we  know  :  thej'  are  good  to  eat,  do  not  run  to  seed 
in  drj'  weather,  and  form  beautifully  crisp  balls, 
which  break  up  in  the  fingers.  The  Cos  Lettuce 
does  not  grow  properly  here  :  it  recjuires  a  warmer 
climate  to  take  the  bitterness  out  of  it,  although 
it  grows  to  a  fair  size.  Possibly  neither  of  the 
varieties  would  be  chosen  for  market  work  :  they 
are  not  "showy"  enough,  but  we  only  grow  for 
our  own  use. — Thomas  Fletcher,  Grappenhall, 
Choihire. 

Sweet  Pea  Duke  of  AATestminster. 

— This  variet}',  so  far  this  season,  has  not  come  up 
to  expectations.  As  exhibited  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  last  year  it  was  a  striking  flower,  and  left 
the  impression  on  one's  mind  that,  should  it  prove 
free-flowering,  it  w-ould  also  prove  a  distinct 
acquisition.  Careful  comparison  with  other 
varieties  places  the  one  under  notice  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage,  owing  to  the  meagre  character  of 
its  display.  It  may  improve  in  the  course  of  the 
summer,  but  at  the  moment  it  is  not  possible  to 
say  much  in  its  favour.  This  is  another  instance 
of  the  toll}'  of  selecting  a  variety  at  an  exhibition. 
At  the  bicentenary  exhibition  this  varietj'  was 
adjudged  first  prize  in  the  deep_  blue  or  violet 
class.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  standards  are  a 
deep  ros3'  maroon  and  the  wings  purple- violet. — 
C.  A.  H. 

Tufted  Pansies  Duchess  of  Fife 
and   others   of  the  same  family.— 

Notwithstanding  the  recent  drouglit  tlie  varieties 
in  this  interesting  group  of  tufted  Pansies  are 
flowering  well.  They  embiace  Duchess  of  Fife, 
light  primrose,  distinctly  edged  with  blue  ;  Gold- 
finch, pale,  dull  golden  j'ellow,  irregularly  edged 
with  pale  purple  ;  White  Duchess,  white,  also 
distinctly'  edged  blue  ;  and  Ardwell  Gem,  a 
beautiful  sulphur-yellow  self,  which  has  held  its 
own  among  the  newer  things  for  years.  The  first 
three  sorts  represent  the  best  of  the  edged  or 
margined  flowers,  and  the  varieties  are  excellent 
for  bedding.  Small  pieces  planted  in  the  spring 
quickly  develop  into  handsome  plants,  and  just 
now  the  plants  are  studded  with  numerous 
blossoms,  eacli  on  a  stout  footstalk  well  above  the 
foliage.  The  growth  quicklj'  covers  the  spaces 
intervening  between  the  plants.  A  few  plants 
cut  back  at  the  present  time  will  serve  the  purpose 
of  providing  beautiful  stocky  cuttings  for  propa- 
gating in  a  week  or  two  in  anticipation  of  autumn 
planting. —D.  B.  Crane. 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  has  lately  decided  to  discon- 
tinue the  spring  exhibition,  and  to  hold  instead  an 
early  summer  show  towards  tlie  end  of  May. 
Financial  losses  are  largely  responsible  for  the 
proposed  change,  and  it  is  thought  that  the  great 
influx  of  visitors  to  Edinburgh  during  the  meetings 
of  the  Scottish  Church  Courts  will  do  much  to 
bring  about  a  happier  condition  in  money  matters 
than  has  prevailed  for  some  years  back. 

Crystal  Palace   Fruit   Show.— 

Schedules  of  the  eighth  annual  fruit  sliow,  to  be 
held  at  the  Crj'stal  Palace,  Sydenham,  on  October 
10,  11,  and  12,  are  now  ready,  and  maybe  obtained 
on  application  to  the  secretary,  117,  Victoria 
Street,  Westminster,  S.  W.  Applicants  should 
enclose  a  stamp. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— At  a 

general  meeting  of  tliis  society,  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  2nd  inst.,  thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected 
(making  014  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year),  amongst  them  being  Lady  Margaret 
Boscawen,  Lady  Bickersteth,  Ladj'  Tennant, 
Lady  Whitehead,  and  Surgeon -Colonel  Arthur 
Sanderson,  A.M.C.  A  Lily  show  and  conference  will 
be  held  in  the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick  on 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  next.  The  committees  will 
meet  at  11  a.m.,  and  plants,  iSc,  for  certificate  will 
be  placed  before  them  as  at  the  usual  meetings  in 
the  Drill  Hall.    The  gates  will  be  opened  at  12  noon 
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on  Tuesdaj',  closing  at  7  p.m.,  and  at  11  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  closing  at  0  p.m..  Fellows  admitted 
free  on  showing  their  tickets.  A  conference  on 
Lilies  will  be  held  at  2  p.m. 

Banks  of  Roses.— In  his  delightfnl 
"  Book  Abont  Roses,"  Dean  Hole  says  there  should 
be  "beds  of  Roses,  banks  of  Roses,  bowers  of 
Roses,  hedges  of  Roses,  edgings  of  Roses,  pillars 
of  Roses,  arches  of  Roses,  fountains  ot  Roses, 
baskets  of  Roses,  vistas  and  alleys  of  the  Rose." 
How  satisf3'ing  it  would  be  to  have  all  these,  but, 
alas  !  one  needs  the  space,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
means.  Theie  are  but  few  gardens,  however,  that 
could  not  have  a  bank  or  banks  of  Roses.  If  Dean 
Hole  could  write  as  above  before  the  advent  of  so 
many  lovely  trailing  kinds  that  we  now  possess, 
what  would  he  say  to  the  charming  creeping 
Wichurianas  and  the  brilliant  Rambler  Roses  of 
the  present  day  ?  The  question  sometimes  arises 
how  best  to  plant  a  bank  with  Roses.  I  prefer 
the  roots  to  be  located  where  the}'  can  be  cool  and 
receive  a  natural  supply  of  moisture,  so  that 
instead  of  planting  on  the  summit,  as  some  advo- 
cate, I  would  place  them  at  the  base  and  allow  the 
growths  to  creep  up  round.  We  make  much  of 
the  Hybrid  Wichurianas,  and  rightly  so,  and  I 
would  strongly  urge  all  lovers  of  these  Roses  to 
obtain  the  newer  kinds,  such  as  Alberic  Barbier, 
Rf5ne  Andre,  and  Wichuriana  rubra,  not  omitting 
the  exquisite  Jersey  Beauty,  Ruby  Queen,  and 
Pink  Roamer  ;  but  there  are  among  the  older 
creeping  Roses  some  kinds  whose  beauty  for  banks 
has  not  been  fully  recognised.  What  can  be  prettier 
than  Felicit^-Perpetue,  its  pure  white  little  rosettes 
so  perfect  in  their  outline,  or  Virginian  Rambler, 
with  its  splendid  trusses  of  delicate  flesh-tinted 
blossoms  ?  Then  there  is  the  Crimson  Rambler, 
which  can  be  grown  in  every  conceivable  fashion 
and  never  fail  to  please.  The  three  varieties  named 
after  the  Graces — Aglaia,  Euphrosyne,  and  Thalia 
— only  need  to  be  planted  and  allowed  time  to 
establish  themselves.  Then  who  can  refrain  from 
admiring  the  lovely  Ruga  or  Flora?  Queen  of  the 
Belgians,  too,  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  secured,  for 
it  is  almost  Tea-like  in  its  beauty  of  bud,  and  was 
very  beautifully  shown  at  the  last  Drill  Hall 
meeting.  There  are  others,  such  as  R.  sinica 
Anemone,  the  very  rampant  Polyantha  grandiflora, 
and  the  somewhat  lesser  Thunbergii,  all  well 
adapted  to  covering  banks.  So  used  they  would 
certainly  afford  greater  pleasure  than  Ivy  and 
such-like  creepers. — F. 

Sweet  Pea  Prima  Donna.— It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  a  more  lovely  Sweet  Pea  than 
this.  Although  the  richly-coloured  selfs  have 
much  to  commend  them,  there  is  a  charm  about 
the  delicate  pale  coral-pink  blossoms  of  this  sort 
which  one  rarely  meets  with  in  others.  It  is  quite 
distinct.  In  my  collection  the  plant  does  not 
appear  to  be  so  robust  as  the  majority  of  the 
others,  but  because  of  this  it  must  not  be  assumed 
that  it  is  a  weakling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
flowers  profusely;  and  very  rarely  indeed  do  the 
sprays  develop  less  than  three  blossoms  on  each. 
The  form  is  good  and  the  individual  flowers 
large. — C. 

Sweet  Pea  Prinee  of  W^ales.— Not 

withstanding  the  fact  that  this  excellent  variety 
did  not  receive  any  special  recognition  in  the  rose- 
colourep  section  last  year  at  the  great  exhibition 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  it  still  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  Sweet  Peas  of  its  colour  in  cultivation.  The 
plant  is  of  strong  growth,  and  at  the  time  of 
writing  may  compare  favourably  with  other  well 
known  and  robust  sorts.  For  its  colour  it  stands 
out  most  distinct  among  many  others,  and  the 
flowers  are  verj'  large,  with  an  average  of  three 
on  each  spray.  Just  now  the  colour  is  superb, 
being  a  bright  rose  self. — C.  A.  H. 

Sweet  Pea  Black  Knight.— This  hand 

some,  dark  bronzy-chocolate  flower  is  a  distinct 
advance  upon  any  other  variety  of  this  colour 
previously  seen.  Planted  in  clumps  with  others 
of  various  shades  of  colour  its  freedom  cannot 
fail  to  attract  attention.  It  was  awarded  first 
prize  in  the  dark  maroon  class  at  the  bicentenary 
show,  last  year,  in  a  goodly  competition,  and  the 
results  obtained  thus  far  this  season  amply  justify 
the  award  then  made. — B.  C. 


Sweet  Pea  America.  —  This  is  un- 
doubtedly the  most  striking  flower  of  the  flaked  or 
striped  sorts,  and  deserves  a  place  in  all  collections, 
however  limited  in  point  of  numljcr.  It  is  a 
distinct  break  away  from  what  previously  existed 
in  this  class  or  type  of  the  flower,  and  will  be 
appreciated  for  its  bright  blood-red  flake  or  stripe 
on  a  white  ground.  It  flowers  profusel}-,  the 
flowers  being  of  good  form,  and  in  a  cut  state 
make  a  lovely  vase  for  decorations. — C.  A.  H. 

A    trial    ground    necessary.  —  The 

members  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  committee,  on 
July  5,  when  at  Chiswick,  took  the  unusual  course 
of  carrying  unanimously  a  resolution  of  high 
commendation  of  the  way  in  which  Mr.  S.  T. 
Wright  and  his  staft'  had  presented  the  remarkably 
fine  trial  of  Peas  there  for  the  committee's  in- 
spection. A  better  lot  has  not  been  seen  there  for 
many  years,  and  it  was  suggested  that  advantage  be 
taken  of  the  assembling  of  the  fruit  and  floral 
committees  at  Chiswick  on  Tuesday  next  to  hold  a 
joint  informal  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering how  far  it  may  be  desirable  to  urge  upon 
the  council  the  importance  of  securing  a  good  and 
proper  trial  garden,  for  enabling  the  trial  work  of 
the  committees  to  be  satisfactorily  conducted  in 
years  to  come. 

Peas  and  Lettuces  at  Chiswick.— 

A  second  meeting  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  com- 
mittee took  place  in  these  gardens  on  July  5, 
there  being  a  good  attendance  of  members,  Mr. 
G.  Bunyard  presiding.  Mr.  G.  Wylhes,  Syon 
House  Ciardens,  sent  a  new  Melon  (Wythes' 
Victoria),  green  fleshed,  medium  sized,  well  netted, 
and  of  such  very  rich  flavour  as  to  secure  an  award 
of  merit  unanimously.  The  large  and  remarkably 
well-grown  collection  of  edible  Peas  was  next 
examined.  Of  these  a  first-class  certificate  was 
awarded  to  Sutton's  Prizewinner,  heavy  cropper 
and  fine  pods  (height,  3  feet)  ;  awards  of  merit 
were  given  to  Dwarf  Telephone  ('2  feet).  The 
Sherwood  (2  feet).  Dwarf  Defiance  (2A  feet), 
Danby's  Stratagem  (3  feet),  Sharpe's  Queen 
(3  feet).  Prolific  Marrow  (3  feet),  Sutton's  Per- 
fection (2J  feet).  Centenary  (3  feet),  and  Duke  of 
Albany  (5  feet).  Strange  to  say,  the  latter  fine 
Pea  has  not  previously  had  an  award.  Similar 
awards  previously  made  to  Alderman,  Mansfield 
Show,  and  Glory  of  Devon  were  confirmed.  Old 
varieties,  such  as  Omega  (2A  feet),  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
(~>  feet),  and  Prince  of  Wales  (.3  feet),  grown  for 
comparison,  were  in  excellent  condition,  but 
lacked  the  fine  pods  seen  on  newer  varieties. 
An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  a  purple-tipped, 
long  oval  Turnip  of  the  style  of  Jersej'  Navet,  but 
larger  and  better  ;  also  to  green  cos  long  standing 
and  fine  hearting  Lettuces  from  America,  Jumbo 
and  New  Yorker ;  and  to  Cabbage  Lettuce  Duke 
of  Cornwall,  very  fine  and  sweet.  Three  marks 
were  given  to  a  similar  Lettuce,  Harbinger.  The 
Lettuce  trial  had  been  most  successful.  A  few  later 
Peas  have  to  be  seen  on  Tuesday  next,  and  possibly 
some  of  the  earliest  of  the  numerous  Potatoes,  of 
which  there  is  a  good  trial. 

Lilies.  —  Our  next  issue  will  be  specially 
devoted  to  the  Lily,  and  a  full  report  will  be  given 
of  the  conference  to  take  place  next  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  the  Chiswick  Garden.  Several 
illustrations  will  appear  of  the  rarer  kinds,  such 
as  Liliura  rubellum,  and  in  others  the  beauty  of 
the  Lily  in  the  landscape  will  be  shown.  We 
anticipate  a  considerable  extra  demand  for  copies 
of  this  issue,  and  remind  those  of  our  readers 
requiring  additional  copies  to  send  in  their  orders 
.early. 

The    recent    National    Rose 

Society's  Show. — This  was  quite  a  success, 
as  our  report  shows.  We  were  pleased  to  see  that 
the  aged  president,  the  very  Rev.  S.  Reynolds 
Hole,  the  Dean  of  Rochester,  and  the  co-secretary, 
with  Mr.  Mawley,  viz.,  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain, 
were  both  present.  The  tents  presented  a  pretty 
picture,  but  the  flooring  was  positively  dangerous 
to  walk  upon.  We  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear 
that  several  nasty  accidents  occurred. 

A  plea    for  a    British    memorial 

day. — With  blare  of  trumpet  and  beat  of  drum 
Decoration  day  has  come  and  gone,  and  all,  from 
the  richest  to  the  poorest-^even  school  children — 


have  felt  it  to  be  their  day.  Flowers  were  con- 
tributed in  vast  ijuantities,  the  prairies  were  full 
of  eager  little  ones  plucking  everyone's  flowers  ; 
and  not  these  alone,  but  exotics  and  garden  flowers 
were  as  lavishly  strewed  over  American  deid. 
Anew  the  soldiers'  graves  have  been  bedewed  with 
tears,  the  more  bitter  that  many  mourners  have 
now  a  son's  or  husband's  as  well  as  a  father's 
to  decorate  —  sad  mementoes  of  the  Cuban  and 
Philippine  wars.  And  it  occurred  to  me,  as  I 
watched  the  school  children  take  tlieir  first  impres- 
sions of  patriotism,  why  it  is  that  we  have  no 
memorial  day.  There  lies  no  land  under  the  sun 
that  holds  not  England's  dead,  and  hearts  still 
bleed  from  the  fearful  losses  of  the  Boer  campaign. 
Should  we  not,  then,  set  aside  a  day  fitly  to 
remember  our  heroes,  homely  and  fustian  as  many 
of  them  were — "a  poor  thing,  but  mine  own" — 
all  soldiers  of  the  Queen,  every  man  of  them,  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  phrase — so  that  our  and 
their  children  in  turn  should  know  something  of 
the  spirit  that  fired  their  breasts?  True,  their 
graves,  many  of  them,  lie  remote,  but  their  regi- 
mental monuments  could  be  decorated,  if  not  their 
graves.  Let  us,  then,  in  the  sweet  summer  time 
heap  flowers  over  those  who  hold  now  the  "  bivouac 
of  the  dead  ;"  whose  dying  eyes  longed  in  vain  for 
the  sight  of  English  May,  or  Scotch  Heather,  or 
Irish  Shamrock  ;  who  never  more  saw  the  sweet 
English  lanes,  but  who  died  because  it  is  "sweet 
and  profitable  to  die  for  one's  country." — C.  Mac- 
QUARiE,  Chicago,  U.S.A. 
Rose  Fortune's  Yellow.— I  enclose  a 

photograph  of  my  Fortune's  Yellow  in  illustration 
of  the  delightful  manner  in  which  it  has  bloomed 
this  season,  quite  eclipsing  all  previous  perform- 
ances. It  will  readily  be  seen  from  the  photograph 
that  it  has  been  allowed  to  grow  pretty  much  at 
its  own  sweet  will,  many  of  the  shoots  being  quite 
independent  of  the  wall  to  which  the  older  stems 
are  fixed.  The  situation  evidently  suits  it,  in  a 
warm  corner  of  my  back  yard  facing  due  south, 
where  it  has  been  simply  baked  alive  during  the 
recent  hot  dry  summers.  It  was  planted  in  a 
medium-sized  hole  dug  in  the  stiff  loamy  soil  of 
the  yard  five  years  ago,  in  a  light  mixture  of  leaf- 
mould  and  sand,  and  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
watered  since,  I  have  left  untouched  a  slight 
mound  of  brick-earth  originally  put  over  the  roots 
as  a  mulching,  and  no  manure  has  ever  been  given 
in  any  form.  We  counted  over  400  blooms — quite 
500  we  put  them  at — and  when  at  its  best  the  bush 
was  indeed  a  brilliant  sight,  many  gardening  friends 
and  neighbours  having  been  to  inspect  and  admire 
it.  I  may  add  that  the  leaves  werenot  shed  at  all. 
This  agrees  with  the  note  on  this  Rose  in  The 
Gardkn  of  June  15,  written  by  ray  friend.  Captain 
F.  G.  Coleridge,  whose  two  trees  I  know  well  and 
have  often  admired. — S.  G.  Reid,  Yahling. — [The 
photograph  kindly  sent  unfortunately  would  not 
reproduce  well. — Ens.] 

Rosa  wichuriana  Pink  Roamer.— 

The  typical  Rosa  wichuriana,  or  Luci:t',  is  so  pretty, 
with  its  glossy  foliage  and  its  delightfully  fragrant 
flowers,  that  one  welcomes  any  of  its  hybrids  which 
preserve  its  attributes.  The  earliest  of  these  to 
flower  with  me  has  been  Pink  Roamer,  which  is 
pretty  on  a  low  wall  with  its  pleasing  green  foliage 
(less  glossy,  however,  than  that  of  the  type)  and 
its  pink  flowers  with  bright  orange-red  stamens. 
It  is,  moreover,  so  deliciously  fragrant  that  its 
little  single  flowers  give  as  mucn  perfume  as  several 
of  the  almost  scentless  Roses  of  greater  size  and 
with  many  petals.  This  fragrance  is  a  strong  point 
in  wichuriana.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  many 
hybrids  now  being  raised  from  this  pleasing  little 
Rose,  which  is  so  useful  for  trailing  in  the  grass  or 
over  a  small  tree  or  bush  or  rock  garden,  will 
retain  this  sweet  scent. — S.  A. 

A  good   late    dessert    Cherry.— Of 

early  desseit  Cherries  there  are  some  very  good 
varieties,  and  few  fruits  are  more  useful,  as  they 
precede  other  stone  kinds.  My  note  now  more 
concerns  the  later  kinds,  as  they  are  most  valu- 
able, as  the  variety  I  advise  (the  Late  Duke) 
will  hang  such  a  long  time  without  shrivelling, 
and  is  most  useful  for  dessert.  I  am  aware  the 
flavour  is  less  sweet  than  the  earlier  fruit,  but 
few  fruits  have  a  more  agreeable  flavour  than  the 
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one  named.  I  think  there  must  be  two  varieties. 
One  we  have  under  the  name  of  Ronald's  Late 
Duke  is  miicli  sweeter  than  another  Late  Duke. 
Both  are  excellent,  bear  well,  and  give  fine  large 
juicy  fruits,  which  will  hang  on  the  trees  a  long 
time  ;  indeed,  in  the  north  good  dishes  are  gathered 
well  into  October.  Those  who  have  room  should 
give  late  Cherries  space,  as  the  Duke  varieties 
named  rarely  tail  to  crop,  and  the  trees  kept  free 
of  aphis  in  the  early  summer  months  give  little 
trouble  to  keep  them  clean.  The  roots  should  be 
well  supplied  with  moisture. — W.  S.  M. 

Iris  oehPOleuca.— This  strong  growing 
and  distinct  species  flowers  in  June  and  the 
beginning  of  July,  affording  a  long  succession  of 
its  beautiful  large  flowers,  which  are  white  edged 
and  blotched  with  bright  j'ellow.  According  to 
Nicholson's  "Dictionary  of  Gardening"  the 
habitat  of  this  stately  plant  is  unknown,  but 
Johnson  gives  it  as  the  Levant,  and  the  date  of 
its  introduction  as  1757.  This,  however,  is  of 
little  importance  to  ordinary  cultivators  of  the 
Iris,  numbers  of  whom  have  doubtless  included 
this  species  i]i  their  collection.  Those  who  do  not 
possess  it  and  value  tall  conspicuous  plants  suitable 
for  placing  at  the  back  of  a  herbaceous  border, 
for  grouping  on  the  margin  of  ornamental  water, 
or  in  the  wild  garden,  will  not  regret  planting  it 
in  such  positions.  Here  it  grows  to  the  height 
of  ih  feet,  and  many  of  its  flower-spikes  carry 
five  blossoms,  which  are  clustered  and  arranged 
alternately  on  either  side  of  the  spike. — Thomas 

COOMBER. 

Aprieots  on  west  walls.— In  the 

southern  parts  of  the  country  it  is  surprising  to 
note  how  well  the  Apricots  fhri\e  on  the  aspect 
named,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  add  the  .same 
success  is  secured  on  other  aspects.  Much  depends 
upon  the  soil.  I  think  trees  on  a  west  wall  make 
a  more  vigorous  growth  than  on  the  south.  This 
may  not  be  the  case  everywhere,  but  in  a  very 
light  soil  the  trees  certainly  do  better  on  the  wall 
named.  They  make  a  very  free  growth,  and  I 
find  as  long  as  the  trees  grow  freely  there  is  less 
fear  of  canker  and  disease.  Few  stone  fruits  need 
more  moisture  in  the  early  summer  months  than 
the  Apricot,  and  unless  plenty  is  given  the  trees 
will  soon  show  signs  of  distress — the  leaves  droop, 
and  the  fruits  fail  to  swell  freely,  being  small  and 
dry  or  flavourleso.  Of  oour.se,  nnich  depends  upon 
the  soil  and  position.     In  some  gardens  with  land 


much  drained  more  moisture  is  needed,  and 
mulchings  at  this  time  of  j'ear  (earl^'  in  July)  are 
most  beneficial.  We  find  as  soon  as  a  mulch  is 
given  the  fruits  quickly  increase  in  size,  and  the 
wood  for  ne.xt  season's  fruiting  is  benefited. — 
G.  W.  S. 


THE     BURNET     ROSE     (ROSA 
SPINOSISSIMA). 

Tni.s  charming  Briar,  one  of  the  two  native 
species  that  are  indispensable  in  our  gardens — 
the  other  being  the  Sweet  Briar  -is  one  of  the 
few  Roses  that  is  content  with  a  poor  and  dry 
soil,  for  it  is  found  wild  in  dry  wastes,  often 
among  Heather  in  open  moorlands  not  far  from 
the  sea.  It  is  not  only  a  beautiful  thing  in  itself, 
but  its  double  varieties,  the  Scotch  Briars,  are 
deliglitful  little  Roses  in  our  gardens.  Both 
the  varieties  and  the  species  grow  into  such 
thicli  masses  that  even  when  bare  of  leaves  in 
winter"the  clumps  look  well  furnished,  a  great 
merit  among  Roses.  Moreover,  the  masses  of 
large  black  hips  are  also  handsome  in  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  leaves  are  thinning  and 
when  those  of  them  that  are  left  are  of  a 
smoky  red-bronze  colour. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


ONCOCYCLUS     IRISES     AT 
RYDE. 

Nl)  liardy  flowering  plant  of  May  can 
in  any  degree  compare  with  these, 
not  perhaps  so  much  in  gorgeous 
splendour  as  in  the  many  ciuaiiit  and 
fascinating  cliarms.  The  interest  is 
increased  tenfold  wlien  the  plants  are 
seen  to  be  doing  well,  ?".'.,  nuich  better  than 
usual,  and  with  the  promise,  visible  in  their 
exceptional  vigour  and  healthy  appearaTice,  of 
remaining  so  as  permanent  garden  plants  ;  not 
of  an}'  one  garden,  hut  of  niajiy,  if  not,  indeed, 
of  all.  The  secret  of  it  all  Mr.  Hwliank  has 
alread}'  told  in  the  pages  of   The  Gakuien,  in  a 


note  all  too  brief  considering  its 
importance.  This  secret  is  /imn.  It 
now  seems  strange  that  some  one 
having  a  garden  more  or  less 
charged  with  lime  should  not  long 
ago  have  discovered  that  this  is 
what  these  plants  want.  Hitherto 
they  have  been  but  rarely  seen,  and 
in  no  two  gardens  equally  well 
grown.  This  is  easily  accounted 
for  if  the  lime  theory  is  the  correct 
one,  and  from  what  I  have  seen 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  is 
so.  Some  may  be  inclined  to  attri- 
bute Mr.  Kwbank's  success  to  the 
excellent  position  of  his  garden  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  but  this  does  not 
account  for  it,  for  he  has  been 
experimenting  with  these  Irises  in 
this  garden  for  twenty-five  years 
with  unequal  results.  Had  the 
splendid  climate  of  the  Isle  of  Wight 
been  specially  favourable  to  these 
Cushion  Irises,  success  would  long 
ago  have  been  assured,  whereas,  in 
Mr.  Ewbank'sown  words,  he  greatly 
regrets  not  having  found  out  what 
he  now  knows  twenty  years  before. 
It  is  after  many  and  repeated 
failures  that  Mr.  Ewbank  now 
declares  in  favour  of  lime,  not  merely 
to  grow  them  a  little  better  than 
formerly,  but  as  an  essential  to  their 
proper  cultivation. 

Now  that  the  need  of  lime  is 
known  a  more  extended  cultivation 
of  these  Irises  maj' be  expected.  If 
this  be  so  it  will  be  very  largely  due 
!  to  the  continued  study  and  enthusiasm  put  into  the 
work  by  Mr.  Ewbank.  Of  course,  the  lime  may  be 
introduced  in  various  ways,  either  in  superphos- 
phate, or  in  old  mortar  rubbish,  oyster  shells,  or 
the  like,  and  naturally  in  proportion  to  the  class  of 
soil  existing.  It  would  be  useful  if  the  right 
proportion  of  lime  could  be  ascertained,  so  that 
we  might  look  forward  to  having  these  Irises  as 
permanent  garden  plants.  Frequently  in  the  past 
one  has  seen  these  Irises  planted  in  the  best  of  peat 
and  such  vegetable  matter  as  leaf-soil — just  the 
wrong  mixture  for  a  lime-loving  plant. 

Quite  recently  I  had  an  invitation  from  Mr. 
Ewbank  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  him  at  Ryde, 
and  very  naturally  much  of  this  was  spent  in  his 
garden  and  among  the  Irises.  The  latter  were  just 
beginning  to  flower,  and  tlie  whole  colleetion  was 
very  full  of  promise.  In  this  garden  these  plants 
are  provided  with  specially-  constructed  pits,  formed 
with  a  G-inch  front  wall  and  a  back  wall  21  feet 
high,  into  which  ventilators  are  inserted,  the  "ends 
being  practically  open.  The  great  difference  in 
height  in  the  front  and  back  walls  is  purposely 
arranged,  so  that  a  light  may  be  placed  thereon  at 
a  given  time,  and  so  secure  to  them  the  essential 
condition  of  prolonged  rest,  in  imitation  of  that 
which  they  receive  in  their  native  haunts.  So 
necessary  is  this,  in  my  opinion,  that  last  year — 
albeit,  a  dry  and  hot  summer — I  purposely  lifted 
and  fully  exposed  to  the  hot  burning  sun  some 
rhizomes  of  I.  lupina  and  I.  Marie  that  had  been 
more  or  less  weakly  in  the  soil.  These  dried-up 
rhizomes  were  exeeptionall}'  weak  and  poor,  and 
doubtless  many  would  have  discarded  them  out- 
right, but  mj'  motive  was  information,  if  po.ssible, 
and  I  certaiidy  obtained  it,  for  these  veritable 
scraps  now  promise  to  make  good  flowering  plants 
again.  This  out  of  soil  and  sun  baking  system  I 
have  much  faith  in,  and  almost  as  strong  is  my 
fixed  idea  for  very  firm  planting,  and  so  placing  in 
position  that  the  rhizome  is  more  or  less  on  the 
surface  all  the  lime.  I  have  had  this  idea  of  firm 
planting  since  187.5,  and  it  came  to  me  from 
an  experience  with  I.  iberica,  of  which  I  had 
then  a  bed  of  some  'JOO  fine  clumps.  This  bed  was 
raised  slightly  and  sloped  to  the  west,  the  soil 
being  yellow  loam,  rather  strong.  Into  this  river 
sand  was  incorporated,  and  finally,  before  planting, 
the  surface  of  the  bed  was  both  trodden  and  beaten 
to  make  it  hard.  I  have  never  seen  Iris  iberica  in 
such  clumps  and  in  such  perfect  vigour  before  or 
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since.  How  much  of  the  success  was  duo  to  the 
firm  planting  I  cannot  say,  neither  can  I  say  how 
much  must  be  attributed  to  tlie  loam,  which  I 
believe  came  from  Banstead  Downs,  and  therefore, 
I  suppose,  overlaid,  and  probably  contained  chalk. 
So  strongly  do  I  believe  in  firm  planting,  however, 
that  some  years  ago  I  suggested  in  The  CIarden 
that  such  firmness  as  I  intended  could  be  best 
secured  by  planting  these  Irises  as  an  edging. 

What  is  equally  important  is  plenty  of  moisture 
in  the  growing  season.  But  before  one  can  too 
openly  e.xpress  belief  in  this  theory,  it  is  necessary 
to  grow  the  same  plants  and  to  flower  them  each 
year  in  succession,  for  it  is  comparatively  easy  to 
flower  a  finely  developed  rhizome  that  is  of  the 
current  season's  importation.  Such  flowering,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  a  capricious  group  like  the  Iris 
named,  is  not  convincing.  It  is  quite  another 
matter  with  plants  of  home  growth,  and  that  have 
really  been  built  up  into  clumps  in  our  gardens. 
In  this  respect,  judging  from  what  I  saw  of  Mr. 
Ewbank's  collection  a  short  time  since,  there  is 
every  hope  of  the  plants  becoming  established  and 
of  making  a  feature  in  this  richly  stored  garden 
in  the  early  months  of  the  year  ;  here  much 
of  the  vigorous  promise  of  the  plants  is  the 
result  of  a  sufficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil.  There- 
fore, in  planting  Oncocyclus  Irises  it  should  be 
remembered  that,  firstly,  they  must  have  lime  ; 
secondly,  a  perfectly  sunny  spot ;  thirdly,  to  plant 
in  October,  or  as  near  this  as  possible,  either  in 
starting  a  collection  or  in  replanting  after  a  good 
resting  period  of  the  sickly  plants  ;  fourthly,  mix 
at  least  1  foot  or  IS  inches  of  loamy  soil  with  sand 
and  charcoal,  adding  old  mortar  rubbish  finely 
broken,  limestone  chips  or  bone-meal  freely  with 
the  soil,  into  which  the  roots  will  presently 
penetrate — growing  plants  could  even  be  watered 
with  lime  water  if  need  be  ;  lastly,  plant  quite 
firmly,  and  so  that  the  rhizome  is  as  near  the  surface 
as  possible.  Thus  treated  the  day  may  be  considered 
not  distant  when  these  strangely  beautiful  and  varied 
flowers  will  be  grown  with  success  by  a  large  number 
who  as  yet  only  admire  them  with  longing  eyes. 
Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


For  arranging  with  other  plants  in  rooms  this 
Mj'osotis  is  useful  and  effective,  and  is,  in  fact, 
a  most  valuable  subject  in  any  garden.  Messrs. 
Clibran,  of  Altrincham,  grow  large  quantities  of 
this  plant,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were  better 
known  no  gardener  would  be  without  it. 
Stoneleirjh.  H.  T.  Martin. 


THE  SCOTCH  BRIARS  AS  CUT 
FLOW^ERS. 

The  free  way  of  growing  these  pretty  little 
Roses  makes  them  charming  to  arrange  for 
room  decoration.  Nearly  every  arching  spray 
takes  a  good  line,  the  only  difficulty  Iseing 
that  as  each  branch  must  be  placed  just 
rightly,  and  as  if  they  are  not  fi.xed  rather 
tightly  they  swing  round  into  unbecoming 
postures,  it  is  vnAl  eithei-  to  fix  them  firmly  at 
the  base  by  some  of  the  now  well  known  con- 
trivances or  to  put  them  moi'e  simply  into 
something  with  a  small  aperture  that  the 
stems  will  fill  rather  tightly.  In  this  case  a 
black  glazed  foreign  earthenware  ]:)ot  has  been 
used,  whose  opening  is  not  more  than  an  inch 
wide.  With  this  fixing  at  the  top  and  the 
bulging  form  of  the  pot  below  the  flower- 
laden  branches  can  be  ea.sily  arranged  in  their 
natural  way  of  growth. 


MYOSOTIS  OBLONGATA  ATROCCE- 
RULEA. 

The  homely  Forget-me-not  is  always  much  appro 
ciated  by  lovers  of  flowers,  no  matter  how 
or  in  what  part  of  the  garden  it  may  be 
situated.  The  one  under  notice  is  quite 
distinct  from  those  varieties  usually  cul- 
tivated for  a  spring  display  in  the  flower 
garden.  These  are  raised  from  seed  each 
year,  and  as  the  plants  go  out  of  flower 
they  are  removed  to  make  room  for  other 
occupants  for  summer,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  semi-wild  garden  the  stock  of  plants 
Is  replenished  from  self-sown  seeds. 

I  grow  annually  a  large  batch  of 
Myosotis  oblongata  atroccerulea,  and  the 
plants  remain  in  flower  for  several  months 
in  a  cool  greenhouse  during  winter  and 
early  spring.  As  they  go  out  of  flower 
they  are  cut  down  and  an  abundance  of 
young  shoots  are  soon  produced  ;  these 
-are  taken  ofi'  with  a  heel  and  inserted  in 
pots  of  sandy  soil,  and  when  rooted  are 
grown  on  freely  in  a  pit  or  frame  through- 
out the  summer,  affording  them  a  shift  as 
required.  Having  saved  some  seed  this 
year  I  intend  raising  some  plants  in  this 
way  in  order  to  ascertain  which  is  the 
better  method  of  propagation. 

The  constitution  of  the  plants  is  excel- 
lent when  raised  from  cuttings,  and  a 
well  grown  batch  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  brightening  up  cool  glass  houses 
during  the  dull  part  of  the  year.  I  believe 
this  variety  was  raised  by  M.  Kotte,  one 
of  the  large  growers  round  Berlin.  The 
flowers  are  borne  very  freely,  and  are  of 
a  very  bright  blue  colour.  They  are 
admirably  adapted  for  cutting  purposes, 
for  placing  in  vases  with  their  own  foliage, 
in  which  position  they  continue  to  open  A  jar 

fresh    flowers    for   a   considerable    time. 


SHOW^  ROSES  IN  A  SUBURBAN 
GARDEN. 

"  You  cannot  expect  to  grow  exhibition  blooms 
in  or  near  a  town."  Such  was  the  reply  of 
one  of  the  Ijest  known  of  the  many  growers  of 
exhibition  Roses,  last  autumn,  to  a  modest 
enquiry  on  my  part.  I  had  explained  the 
situation  of  my  garden,  which  can  be  briefly 
summed  up,  like  one  would  a  prospective  cab 
drive,  as  "within  the  five  mile  radius  of 
Charing  Cross." 

"Don't  attempt  it."  This  well  meant  and 
most  disinterested  advice,  like  a  good  deal  of 
other  advice  asked  for  and  received,  was  not, 
however,  followed. 


I  had  had  two  years'  experience  in  my 
garden  of  decorative  Roses,  and  they  had 
answered  beyond  my  expectations,  so  why  not 
try  exhibition  Roses  1 

My  first  step  was  to  join  the  National  Rose 
Society,  and  here  let  me  .say  that  I  can  imagine 
no  society  that  is  more  helpful  to  its  members, 
especially  its  younger  members,  than  this  one. 
Apart  from  the  many  official  pamphlets,  such 
as  "Hints  on  Planting  Roses,"  \\ith  its 
excellent  list  of  Roses  for  all  purposes,  etc., 
I  have  found  all  of  its  members  with  whom  1 
have  come  in  contact,  from  the  genial 
secretary,  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  downwards, 
always  willing  and  anxious  to  answer  any 
questions  and  to  give  a  helping  hand.  To  all 
lovers  of  the  Rose  who  are  not  already 
members  I  would  say  join  the  National  Rose 
Society  at  once. 

My  ground  Ijeing  in  good  order  I  gave  away, 
I  admit  with  a  pang,  some  fifty  decorative  Roses 
of  the  Tea  and  Hyl.)rid  Tea  type,  and  in  place  of 
them  ordered  only  exhibition  Roses,  partly 
dwarfs,  partly  .standards  and  half-standards. 
My  selection  1  confined  to  the  following,  which 
are  given  here  in  a  rough  order  of  merit,  as  far 
as  the  results  I  obtained  from  them  will  allow 
me  to  judge  :  —White  Maman  Cochet,  Caroline 
Testout,  Maman  Cochet,  Killarney,  Mrs.  W.  .J. 
Grant,  Mme.  Hoste,  Maniuise  Litta,  Mildred 
Grant,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  Ed  ward  Mawley, 
Mrs.  W.  S.  Crawford,  Souv.  de  President 
Carnot,  Clara  Watson,  Souv.  de  S.  A,  Prince, 
Anna  Ollivier,  Mme.  de  Watteville,  Souv.  de 
Therfese  Levet,  Caroline  Kuster,  Mme.  Jules 
Grolez,  Antoine  Ri voire,  and  Mme.  Eugene 
Buillet.  Of  no  kind  did  I  have  more  than 
three,  of  most  only  two  trees. 

The  great  fault  of  the  above  selection,  which 
was  my  own,  and  contrary  to  the  advice  of  all 
whom  I  asked,  did  not  become  apparent  to 
myself  until  I  had  staged  my  first  box.  I  then 
found  I  had  made  a  mistake  by  leaving  out 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  A  prejudice,  formed 
when  I  grew  decorative  Roses  only,  had 
led    me     astray.      They    are     indispensable ; 
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without  them  your  Ijox  will  lack  colour  and 
brightness. 

Having  planted,  staked,  and  mulched  my 
Roses,  I  left  them  (wilhout  any  protection 
lifyond  earthing  up  the  dwarfs)  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  our  climate.  They  all  came  safely 
through  the  winter,  and  it  may  interest  one  of 
your  readers,  "E.  R  D ,"  with  whom  1  had  a 
little  correspondence  through  your  columns 
last  autumn  on  the  respective  merits  of  beds 
below  or  on  the  surface  versus  raised  beds, 
to  know  that  the  only  Rose  I  lost  last  winter 
consisted  of  a  tAvice  removed  old  cut-back 
that  was  practically  dead  when  planted  for  a 
second  time. 

In  due  course  they  were  pruned  rather  later 
than  usual.  1  am  inclined  to  believe  in 
pruning  late.  One  certiinly  gtts  rid  of  many 
grubs  and  eggs  by  so  doing,  but  not  by  any 
means  all.  A  deadly  war  must  be  carried  on 
through  April  and  May,  especially  against  the 
maggot,  the  enemy  /ncile  j^rincej/s  of  the  Rose. 
Then  green  fly  requires  attention,  and  the  earlier 
the  better. 

From  the  above  Roses  I  have  cut  many 
excellent  blooms,  in  fact  all  of  the  trees  have 
had  .show  blooms  on  them  at  one  time  or 
another,  but  owing  to  the  very  early  season 
I  cut  many  Roses  in  May.  Most  ot  my  best 
blooms  were  over  before  the  shows  started, 
still  I  put  up  a  box  at  Richmond  with  very 
satisfactory  results,  and  I  had  the  happiness 
of  being  congratulated  by  the  well  -  known 
e.xhibitor  aforesaid,  whose  comment,  on  being 
shown  my  box,  was  "  Well,  I  would  not  have 
believed  it  possible  '  " 

We  may  have  had  an  exceptional  season, 
though  as  far  as  I  can  gather  that  is  not  the 
general  opinion,  but  I  have  succeeded  in  growing 
genuine  blooms  fit  for  exhibition  within  the 
five  mile  radius  of  Charing  Cross,  and  my  sole 
reason  in  acceding  to  the  editors'  request  to 
write  an  article  on  the  subject  has  been  the 
hope  that  it  may  encourage  some  others 
similarly  situated  and  close  to  towns  to  go  and 
do  likewise.  If  they  do  they  will  not,  I  am 
sure,  regret  it.  Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

Bfdntwood,  Balhain,  S.  W. 


THE    MODERN    ROSE    GARDEN. 

Is  planting  a  Rose  garden,  be  it  on  a  large  or  small 
scale,  the  main  point  to  be  kept  in  view  is  that 
the  Roses  should  flourish.  It  is  pitiable  to  see 
in  an  elaborately  arranged  rosary  stunted  growths, 
stindards  with  pjny  heads,  and  pillars  unclothed 
with  verdure.  But  this  is  far  too  often  tlie  case, 
simply  through  ignorance  of  the  planter  as  to 
the  preparation  of  the  soil  or  tlie  selection  of  tlie 
varieties.  It  is  (|uite  as  practicable  to  have  an 
artistic  arrangement  as  it  is  straiglit  beds  and 
borders.  But  too  often  immediate  effect  is  con- 
sidered, which  is  most  detrimental  to  the  ultimate 
well-being  of  the  plants.  If  it  were  possil)lc  to 
locate  a  new  rosary  upon  a  meadow  adjoining  the 
garden  propel-  tliis  would  be  my  ideal  position. 
How  the  plants  revel  in  a  well-trenched  loamv 
soil  !  What  vigour  and  hcaltli  there  is  in  leaf  and 
shoot !  Failing  this  arrangement  then  no  e.xpensc 
should  be  spared  to  fill  the  beds  with  good  turfy 
loam  to  a  depth  of  at  least  2  feet ;  but  3  feet 
would  be  better.  Roses  planted  early  in  autunui 
in  such  beds  are  nearly  always  a  success.  I  have 
known  masses  of  such  varieties  as  Mme 
Eugene  Resal,  Laurette  Messimy,  Souvenir  de 
Catherine  Guillot,  &c. ,  to  make  marvellous  growth 
in  well-prepared  beds,  whereas  in  some  gardens 
one  finds  them  sim))ly  dwindling  away  although 
good  selected  plants  were  set  out  ear'ly.  Some- 
times one  hears  the  remark  that  the  Hyl)rid 
Porpetuals  are  growing  beautifully,  but  the  Tea 
Roses  are  a  failure,  and  this  failure  is  often 
attributed  to  the  stock  wliich  the  plants  are 
budded  upon.  It  is  far  better  to  suit  the  soil  to 
the   stock   than    to    try   and   grow    A\hat   is   not 


practicable.  As  the  majority  of  the  exquisite  Tea 
and  Hybrid  Tea  Roses  are  budded  upon  seedling 
Briars,  then  by  all  means  when  these  predominate 
give  then"  a  good  deep  root  run,  and,  moreover, 
add  gi'it  and  burnt  earth  to  assist  the  drainage. 
The  beds  or  borders  for  these  should  be  elevated 
about  12  inches  from  the  surrounding  level,  the 
raised  sides  being  turfed.  Where  the  seedling 
Biiar  is  used  for  Hybrid  Perpetuals  I  should 
ad\ocate  raised  beds  even  for  these,  but  plants 
on  Manetti  thrive  best  in  level  beds.  Such 
arrangements  as  these  can  hardly  be  termed  out  of 
the  way  preparations.  A  few  cart  loads  of  loam 
are  procurable  for  a  small  sum,  and  the  extra 
expense  incurred  will  well  repaj'  the  planter. 
Next  to  the  question  of  soil  arises  that  of  distance 
to  plant  the  bushes,  for  these  will  certainly 
predominate  in  most  rosaries.  I  am  more  than 
ever  convinced  that  Hybrid  Perpetuals  require 
hard  pruning.  By  that  I  mean  reject  all  wood 
over  two  years  old.  Let  anyone  just  now  examine 
their  plants  of  this  class  and  they  will  see  what 
liealthy  growths  spring  from  last  year's  wood. 
Even  if  a  plant  has  Ijut  two  or  three  such  healthy 
shoots  it  is  better  than  a  mass  of  stunted,  maggot- 
eaten  growths.  Therefore  this  tribe  may  be 
planted  from  IJ  feet  to  2  feet  apart.  I  consider 
2  feet  apart  plenty  close  enough  for  the  Teas  and 
all  Roses  allied  to  them  ;  they  may  appear  scanty 
at  first,  but  the  result  will  justify  such  planting, 
and  until  the  plants  meet  the  ground  may  alwa3's 
be  carpeted  with  Violas,  although  we  are  told  the 
Rose  should  have  no  rival  to  encroach  on  its 
preserves.  I  consider  Violas,  if  harmoniously 
blended  with  the  Rose,  not  only  a  very  lovely 
additional  feature,  but  they  also  aet  as  a  mulch, 
and  are  far  more  sightly  than  surface  dressings  of 
manure.  Roses  can  be  stimulated  by  giving  good 
lasting  fertilisers  in  the  soil  without  making 
the  Rose  garden  horrid-looking  witli  coatings  of 
manure  just  wlien  tlie  plants  are  in  bloom.  A  well- 
ari-anged  rosary  should  always  be  prOA'ided  with 
liroad  walks,  and  preferably  of  grass.  This  is  not 
only  more  comfortable  for  getting  among  the  beds 
and  Ixirders,  but  in  dry  seasons  it  is  most  important 
tliat  the  water  barrow  should  be  taken  close  trj  the 
plants.  Is  it  possible  to  imiirove  present  daj'arrange- 
iiient  of  the  various  tribes  ?  I  think  it  will  be 
freely  conceded  that  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  Planting  tlie  ramblei'  tribe  on 
mounds  or  high  banks  give  a  lofty  appearance, 
and  provide  at  tlie  same  time  shelter  from  nortli 
and  east  winds.  The  dell  garden  at  Kew  is  what 
I  sliould  like  to  see  as  the  approach  to  every 
rosarj-.  A  glorious  mass  of  Carmine  Pillar,  as  there 
displayed,  is  a  perfect  picture  just  now,  the 
gorgeous  colouring  of  the  thousands  of  flowers 
relieved  with  the  beautiful  pale  green  foliage,  and 
backed  up  by  a  stately  Holly,  is  perfection  in 
grouping-  Then  tlie  high  bank  of  the  Dawson 
Rose  and  flanked  by  Rosa  multiflora  is  seen  to 
such  advantage.  A  group  of  the  single  Austrian 
Yellow  (R.  lutea)  in  front,  growing  like  a  Willow, 
and  planted  on  the  level  makes  the  masses  behind 
all  the  more  imposing.  High  mounds  of  Crimson 
Rambler,  with  the  myriads  of  buds  upon  the 
waving  growths,  and  further  on  another  huge  bank 
of  the  evergreen  Rose  Flora,  with  a  plant  here  and 
there  of  Blairii  No.  2,  provides  this  opposite  side 
of  the  dell  with  a  succession  of  flower  to  follow  the 
single  kinds. 

Now  to  have  sueli  an  arrangement  as  this, 
spanned  here  and  there  with  an  arch,  covered 
with  the  exquisite  free-flowering  YelloM-  Rambler 
Electra  or  the  dainty  Euphrosyne,  would  make 
an  ideal  approach  to  the  most  elaborate  rosary. 
Having  so  many  fine  hai-dy  Rambler  Roses  at  our 
dispo.sal,  a  light  but  lofty  structure  in  the  centre 
of  the  Rose  garden  eould  ipiickly  be  covered.  This 
structure  must  not  be  at  all  ponderous,  but  it 
should  rise  to  a  considerable  height,  so  that 
surrounding  arches  are  given  their  meed  of  pro- 
minence. The  various  angles  of  the  beds  and 
borders  may  be  planted  with  a  Pillar  Rose  or  a 
standard.  Isolated  bushes  are  in  good  taste,  .so 
also  are  the  5  feet  and  6  feet  stemmed  standards 
when  budded  with  half  pendulous  kinds.  A 
lieautiful  Pillar  Rose  in  the  centre  of  a  bed  with  a 
low  growing  mass  of  bushes  around  has  a  splendid 


appearance,  and  where  the  beds  are  so  arranged 
that  four  paths  diverge  from  a  given  spot,  two 
arches  intersecting  each  other  and  well  covered 
with  growth,  give  the  rosary  an  imposing  appear- 
ance. The  Pillar  Rose  must  ere  long  be  a  very 
important  feature  of  a  modern  Rose  garden  ;  so 
many  of  the  newer  kinds  are  best  grown  in  that 
form.  I  would  caution  the  planter  against  the  too 
free  use  of  the  fleeting  tj'pc  of  Rose  in  prominent 
positions.  Let  these  be  planted  alternately  with 
such  free  and  perpetual  kinds  as  it  is  possible  to 
procure.  The  nianj'  single  species  and  varieties 
are  more  fitted  for  the  shrub  border  than  the  Rose 
garden,  unless  the  latter  be  on  a  magnificent  scale  ; 
then  I  would  say  plant  all  kinds.  This  modern 
rosary  must  of  necessitj'  consist  mainly  of  the 
glorious  profuse  flowering  Teas,  Hybrid  Teas,  and 
Chinas,  but  the  useful  and  fragrant  Hybrid 
Perpetual,  that  up  till  now  has  served  us  well  with 
grand  colours  and  fragrant  blossoms,  must  not  be 
forgotten. 

Hedges  of  Penzance  Sweet  Briars,  Rugosa  Roses, 
also  Scotch  Roses  and  Austrian  Briars,  must  be,  of 
course,  in  the  modern  rosary  or  surrounding  it. 
One  of  the  approaches  could  be  planted  with  the 
lovely  Moss  tribe,  another  with  the  sweetly  pretty 
Rose  Celeste,  other  approaches  with  the  common 
blush  China  and  the  vigorous  Bourbon  Roses. 
Then  by  disposing  of  these  commoner  yet  indis- 
pensable kinds  the  rosary  proper  can  be  filled  with 
the  excpiisite  and  free-blooming  sorts  that  are 
now  procurable.  Naturally  they  will  consist  of 
varieties  according  to  tlie  owner's  taste,  but  I 
imagine  Roses  with  such  perpetual  flowering 
characteristics  as  Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Enchantress, 
Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Viscountess  Folkestone, 
Hon.  Edith  (Jiftbrd,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Corallina, 
Caroline  Testout,  ilrs.  W.  J.  tJrant,  Mme.  Hoste, 
(i.  Nabonnand,  Papa  (Jontier,  La  France,  Canioens, 
Marquise  de  Salisbury,  Mine.  Pernet  Duclier,  &c., 
will  be  found  in  such  numbers  as  will  display  the 
beauty  of  these  lovely  kinds. 

A  greater  variety  can  often  be  employed  if 
Roses  of  one  shade  of  colour  and  similar  habit  are 
located  together.  This  re(piires  considerable 
knowledge  as  to  the  ultimate  growth  of  each 
kind,  but  any  large  grower  who  furnishes  the 
plants  would  willingly  gi\'e  his  experience  to  aid 
in  this  direction.  Rambler  Rose. 


HYBRID    PERPETUAL    ROSES. 

It  has  become  the  fashion  of  the  last  year  or  two 
to  bestow  all  one's  praise  on  the  Tea,  Hybrid  Tea, 
and  decorative  varieties,  and  the  H.P.'s,  which 
have  been  with  us  so  man}'  years,  are  gradually 
getting  neglected,  both  in  the  Press  and  the  garden. 
But  soon  there  must  come  the  inevitable  cry : 
"  Where  are  the  lovely  dark  Roses?''  and,  how- 
ever beautiful  a  bed  of  Viscountess  Folkestone  may 
be,  it  would  be  much  enhanced  by  the  company  of 
a  lovely  dark  variety  such  as  (Teneral  Jacqueminot, 
introduced  into  this  country  in  ISo.'i,  and  still  one 
of  our  best  Roses  for  all  purposes. 

The  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  got  somewhat  into 
disrepute  owing  to  the  short  time  they  are  in 
flower  ;  also,  many  kinds  raised  and  sent  out  with 
flourishing  descriptions,  upon  trial  are  found  to  be 
simply  plants  that  struggle  and  produce  one  good 
bloom,  anil  then  give  up  the  effort  to  grow,  being 
too  much  for  them.  If  such  kinds  as  the.so  had 
never  been  sent  out,  and  greater  attention  had 
been  paid  to  the  growth,  free-flowering,  and  con- 
stitution of  the  Rose,  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  would 
still  hold  the  pride  of  position  ;  for  it  is  a  well- 
known  fact,  go  where  you  will,  it  is  always  the 
dark  red  and  the  deep  pink  Roses  that  are  in 
favour  and  comnianil  the  most  admiration.  153'  far 
the  greater  part  of  these  are  from  the  Hybrid 
Perpetual  class.  The  term  "Hybrid  Perpetual" 
almost  leads  one  to  suppose  the  varieties  should 
bo  always  in  flower,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
this  instance  it  means  flowering  in  summer  and 
autumn.  True,  they  do  not  produce  as  many 
blooms  in  the  autumn  as  one  could  wish,  and 
some  even  do  not  bloom  at  all  in  that  season  of 
the  year,  but  they  are  valuable,  nevertheless,  as  I 
will  attempt  to  show. 
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There  are  many  H3brid  Perpetuals  which  do 
not  bloom  until  comparatively  late  in  the  summer  ; 
others  bloom  quite  early,  but  do  not  bloom  again 
that  year.  By  judicious  selection  and  planting  a 
succession  ancl  contrast  of  colour  can  be  obtained, 
both  early  and  late,  with  varieties  that  only  bloom 
once.  Let  us  suppose  there  are  two  large  beds 
(either  opposite  or  beside  one  another),  and  it  is 
de.iired  these  beds  should  give  a  good  displaj'  about 
June,  and  again  in  August,  and  each  bed  to  show 
a  distinct  colour.  It  will  be  necessary  to  plant 
two  varieties  in  each  bed,  and  the  bushes  should 
be  fairly  close  together,  sa}',  18  inches  from  plant 
to  plant.  In  one  bed  put  Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  and 
Auguste  Rigotard,  planted  alternately  ;  in  the 
other  bed  Captain  Hayward  and  Baroness  Roth- 
schild. Mme.  Gabriel  Luizet  is  very  early  flower- 
ing, and  will  be  a  blaze  of  pink  about  the  middle 
of  June.     Captain  Hayward  is  equally  earl}',  and 

in  the  opposite  bed  will  be 

a    glorious    flood  of    rich 

red.    When  they  are  over, 

Auguste     Rigotard     (red) 

will  soon  begin  to  flower, 

and  Baroness   Rothschild  . 

(light    pink)     will    be    a 

beautiful     contrast.      No 

doubt   someone   will   say, 

"But    why    grow     these 

Roses  at  all  if  they  only 

flower  once,  when  we  can 

get  similar  sorts  to  flower 

twice  ? "      True,    you   can 

get  similar  sorts,  but  there 

is  no  early  pink  Rose  that 

will   flower   in   such   pro- 
fusion and    produce   such 

quantities    of     absolutely 

perfect    blooms    as    will 

Mme.      Gabriel      Luizet. 

Captain  Hayward  flowers 

at  every  shoot,  the  blooms 

are  large  and  exceedingly 

bright  ;   in  fact,  they  are 

two  varieties  that  no  Rose 

lover  should    be  without, 

and,  if  grown  in  quantities 

as  described,   are  sure   to 

give    unbounded    delight. 

As  regards  the  other  t  ivo 

sorts,      Auguste 

Rigotard  is  one 

of  the  best  late- 
blooming       red 

H.P.'s,     and 

everyone  knows 

the      beautiful 

pink      Baroness 

Rot  h  s  child 

Rose. 
There    are 

many     varieties 

that  give  a  good  account  of  themselves  in  respect 

to  second  flowering,  and  to  name  a  few  of  the  ver}' 

best  I  can  confidently  recommend  the  following, 

as   they  are  all   good   growers,  hardy,  and  flower 

freely  : — 


flowers  similar  to  our  hybrids,  and  carrying  the 
vivid  colours  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  &c.,  we  must  not  neglect  our  Hybrid 
Perpetuals. 

Colchester.  B.  E.  Cant. 


ROSE     LEUCHSTERN. 

Visitors  to  the  flower  show  at  the  Temple 
Gardens  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  fine 
novelty  grown  as  a  pillar  or  pyramid  in  a  pot. 
That  it  will  be  much  used  for  this  purpose  was 
manifest,  judging  from  the  high  encomiums  passed 
upon  it.  Apart  from  the  beautiful  combination  of 
pink  and  white  in  the  single  flower,  the  variety 
has  the  distinct  and  valuable  characteristic  of 
retaining  the  blossom  until  all  the  buds  have 
developed.  This  makes  it  a  very  useful  Rose,  a 
great  advance  over  the  many  single  kinds  placed 


Alfred  Colomb 

Clio  

Charles  Lamb 

Dupuy  Jamain 

Duke  of  Edinburgh    ... 

Fisher  Holmes 

Mme.  Victor  Verdier... 
Mrs.  Sharmau  Crawford 

ITlrich  Brunner 

A.K.Williams 

Charles  Lefebvre 

Crown  Prince    

Doctor  Andry 

Duke  of  Wellington  ... 
General  .Tac(iueminot... 
Mrs.  John  Laing 
Prince  Arthur 


Bright  red. 
Flesh  colour. 
Bright  red. 
Bright  cerise. 
Crimson. 
Purple-crimson. 
Light  crimson. 
Rosy  pink. 
Cherry-red. 
Bright  carmine. 
Velvety  crimson. 
Purple-crimson. 
Carmine-red. 
Velvety  red. 
Scarlet-crimson. 
Soft  pink. 
Rich  deep  crimson. 


From  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  the  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  indispensable,  for  they  form  his 
stronghold.  However  good  a  stand  he  may  have 
of  Teas  and  Hybrid  Teas,  he  must  have  colour  to 
show  them  off,  and  a  stand  without  dark  varieties 
is  flat  and  rather  unattractive.  The  same  holds 
good  in  the  garden  and  the  house.  Until  there  is 
a,  race  of  hardy  Hybrid  Teas  giving  us  the  bold 


ROSE   LEUCIISTERX. 

{Drawn  by  H.  G.  Moon  from  flotvprs  sent  by  Messrs.  iVm. 

Paid  and  Son.    Slightly  reduced.) 

on  the  market.  The  corymbs  contain  from  thirty 
to  fifty  buds  and  blossoms,  and  lend  themselves 
.readily  to  table  and  other  decorative  work,  as  the 
Penzance  Sweet  Briars  have  done,  and  they  are 
more  lasting  than  these  lovelj'  Roses,  although 
without  their  delicious  fragrance.  Outdoors 
Leuehstern  develops  a  very  rich  shade  of  pink  at 
times,  which  accentuates  in  a  remarkable  manner 
the  white  eye.  Although  a  Rambler  Rose,  it  has 
not  the  rampant  habit  of  Crimson  Rambler,  but  it 
resembles  that  variet}'  in  leaf  and  wood,  and  also  in 
its  capability  of  flowering  when  treated  as  a  dwarf 
bush.  There  are  few  more  beautiful  single  Roses 
than  this.  Its  flowers  are  a  pure  pink  with  white 
centre,  and  so  freely  borne  that  the  whole  plant 
is  a  mass  of  colour.  It  is  a  Rose  for  planting  over 
pergola,  pillar,  arch,  and  arbour.  E. 


ROSE    NOTES     FROM     A     W^OR- 
CESTERSHIRE     GARDEN. 

The  long  drought  has  come  to  an  end  at  la.st,  and 
the  welcome  rain  is  pattering  down  on  tlie  dust- 
dry  earth.     Very  patiently  we  have  waited  for  it, 
so  have  the  birds,   who  seem   quite  overjoyed   as 
they  hop  over  the  dusty  parched  lawns.     In  spite 
of  drought  and  rough  wind.  Tea  Roses  could  hardly 
ha\'e  been  better  ;  they  are  so  clean  and  so  lavish 
of  bloom.      May  frost,  their  greatest  enemy,  did 
not  troulile  them,  and  the  warm  weather  in  May 
suited    them   well.       Caterpillars    certainly    have 
been  troublesome,  and  many  mornings  I  have  come 
into  breakfast  hot  and  with  an  aching  back  from 
my   endeavours    to   check    the    ravages    of    these 
voracious  pests,  only  too  well  known  to  rosarians. 
Mj'  motto  is  "Sapiens  qui  prospicit"  when  I  see 
two  Pvose  leaves  deftly  woven  together  and  tr3'ing 
to      look      happy     and 
natural,    while    all    the 
time  a  hidden  enemy  is 
quietly     gorging     itself 
with  their  tender  juices. 
Of   course    it   does    not 
follow  at  all  that,  after 
you  have    patiently  ex- 
plored the    first   hiding 
place  you  come  to,  you 
will    find    3'our   enemy. 
On   the  contrary,  he  is 
probably  on  those  leaves 
lower  down,  which  j'ou 
thereupon  examine,  only 
to  find  him  not  at  home, 
and   eventually  to   cap- 
ture  him   at   the   third 
attempt,  safely  conceak  d 
between  two  leaves  near 
the  bottom  of  the  plant. 
I  almost  fanej'  that  these 
caterpillars  breakfast  in 
one  apartment,  lunch  in 
another,  and  dine   in  a 
third,       although       the 
quality   and    variety   of 
the   menu  cannot  difi'er 
much,  unless  it  be  that 
each    leaf     possesses    a 
distinct    flavour.       But 
tliis  supposition  applies 
even  more  to   the  buds 
than  to  the  leaves,  and 
sad   havoc    has    been    wrought    this    season.       A 
large   trade    grower    informed    me    that    he    had 
hardly  ever  had  such  a  plague  to  cope  with.     A 
properly   manipulated  finger  and    thumb  are    the 
best  engines   of  destruction   hitherto   discovered. 
One  evening  a  friend  who  is  an  ardent   entomo- 
logist paid  me  a  visit  and  found  me  at  work  among 
my  Teas.      To  him  I  dilated  on  the  inutility  of 
caterpillars  in  general  and  of  Rose  eating  ones  in 
particular.     He  did  not,  however,  fall  in  with  my 
views,    and    notwithstanding    the    fact    that    he 
actually  practises  ^■ivisection  on  them  and  mounts 
them  in  glass  cases  along  witli  his  butterflies  and 
moths  he  manfully  took  up  the  cudgels  on  their 
bijhalf,  and  argued  their  case  in  a  most  lawyer-like 
manner.       An    enthusiastic    disciple    Ol    Edw-ard 
Newman,  he  tried  to  convince  me  that  all  cater- 
pillars have  their   uses,  even  if  they  do  destroy  a 
beautiful    bud   of   White    Lady,   which  you   were 
fondly  hoping  would  win  a  medal  at  the  Slushtoii 
Rose'Show.      "Caterpillars,"  he  said,   "are  some 
of  the  most  industrious  of  insects.     These  you  are 
so  mercilessly  destroying  work  quite  as  hard  as 
the  silkworms."     I    have,   however,  alw-ays    been 
convinced  of  their  energy  and  industry,  but  their 
utilitv  is  quite  another  matter. 

The  first  Rose,  away  from  a  wall,  to  bloom  was 
that  hardy  pink  Tea'  Princess  Marie  d'Orleans, 
which  opened  on  May  24.  This  was  foUow-ed  by 
that  pretty  Polyantha  Rose,  the  Dawson,  on  the 
■27th,  Aglaia  and  Rugosa  on  the  29th,  JIme. 
Berard  on  the  30th,  and  Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  on  June  1.  Last 
year  we  picked  the  first  Tea  Rose  on  June  1.5,  so 
that  we  were  three  weeks  earlier  this  season. 
"Patience,"   says  Rousseau,   "is  bitter,  but   the 
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fruit  is  sweet."  Aglaia  has  brnuglit  this  moral 
home  to  me  in  a  most  prac-tical  fashion  tliis 
year. 


Three  years  ago  we  made  a  small  pergola  leading    Heucheras    are    most   estimable   plant.s 
from  the  garden  to  the  tennis  lawn,  and  planted  it 
with  such  Roses  as  Reine   Olga  de  Wurteniburg, 
Mme.     Berard,    Crimson     Rambler,    and     others, 
including  Aglaia.     The  second  year  they  all  grew 
well  with  the  exception  of  the  latter,  which,  how- 
ever, outgrew  all  the  others  and  got  a  very  bad 
name     on    account    of    its    thorns.       A    note   by 
"Philomel"  in  The  Oartien  advised  patience,  so 
I  let  it  grow  at  will,  only  taking  care  to  train  the 
long  shoots  down,  and  tie  them  in  so  as  to  ensure 
their  ripening.     This  year  I  am  rewarded,  for  it  is 
simply  covered  from  top  to  bottom  with  masses  of 
its  pretty  fragrant  flowers,  which  open  a  bright 
yellow,  and  gradually  fade  to  white  with  age.     It 
is  a  cross  between  Rosa  Poh-antha  and  Reve  d'Or, 
and  derives  both  scent  and  colour  fr'om  the  latter. 
I    am    never    tired   of   admiring   Pernct-Ducher's 
lovely    Tea    Rose    Beaute    Inconstante.       In    my 
opinion"    it    easily     eclipses    even    the     beautiful 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot,  and  I  should  think 
a  more  brilliant 
colour  can  hardly 
be      obtained. 
That      ex{(uisite 
hybrid  Tea  Mme. 
Jules  Grolez  has 
been    very   good 
this  time.     It  is 
undoubtedly      a 
capital  Rose,  and 
it  holds  its  large 
fragrant      pink 
blooms,       which 
are  reflexed  in  a 
most      charming 
manner,  well  u]) 
on  sturdy  stalks. 
Antoine   Rivoire 
is      another 
favourite      here, 
and     although 
described     as     a 
very  bad  gr(jwer 
when  first  distri- 
buted,  I    cannot 
honestly  say  that 
I     think     it 
deserves    this 
raputation.      No 
douVjt  these  free- 
flowering  hybrid 
Teas  demand  and 
d  iserve  high  cul- 
tivation,   especi- 
ally   those    that 
produce     such 
e  lormous  flowers 

as  do    the  La<ly  -  , 

M  a  r  y     F  i  t  z  - 

William  class.  ! 

Mrs.  W.  J.  (Jrant  is  a  Rose  about  which  there  is  a 
considerable  difl'erence  of  opinion.  That  it  is 
a  beautiful  Rose  everyone  is  agreed,  but  it  seems 
to  do  so  much  better  in  some  districts  than, 
in  others.  I  remember  wlien  last  in  Colchester 
Mr.  Prior  told  me  that  ho  did  not  recommend  it 
as  a  cut-back.  The  majority  of  growers  do  not, 
however,  share  this  opinion,  and  only  a  few  days 
ago  I  saw  some  dozens  of  cut-backs  of  this  Rose 
flowering  most  jjrofusoly  in  Messrs  Townsend's 
Rose  Nursery  at  Worcester. 

The  pride  of  our  garden  isTrop;columspeciosum, 
wliirli  is  planted  against  a  north  cdrnei-  of  the 
house  in  a  damp  spot,  sheltered  by  a  Yew.  Tlie 
winter  was  so  mild  that  last  year's  gi'owth  escaped 
destruction  by  frost,  and  the  plant  started  to  make 
new  growth  from  this  in  tlie  third  week  in  March. 
It  is  16  feet  up  the  nouse,  and  came  into  bloom 
on  June  16.  At  the  foot  of  tliis  Tropa^olum,  or 
"Creeping  William"  as  the  cottagers  name  it  in 
Scotland,  is  a  healthy  plantation  of  Lilium  col- 
chicum  and  L.  testaceum,  surrounded  by  clumps 
of  Epimediums,  Funkias,  Spineas,  Primulas,  and 
other  plants,  which  delight  in  cool  peaty  soil  and 
leaf-mould, 
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ROSA     L^VIGATA. 


On  a  south  wall  Solanum  jasminoides  is  bloom-  early,  and  the  illu.stra_tion  shows  what  good 
ing,  but  gets  cut  down  by  frost  every  few  winters  bunches  may  be  picked  in  the  first  week  in  June 
unless   very   carefully   protected.      Some    of    the  |  when  Roses  in  general  are  as  yet  scarce. 

"         ■      " "        '  for    table 

decoration,  and  I  have  used  them  in  endless 
combinations  with  other  flowers.  Perhaps  the 
most  eft'ecti\e  arrangement  was  Heuchera 
sanguinea,  interspersed  with  the  pure  white  long- 
spurred  Columbines,  and  I  alsf>  found  tlic  former 
very  beautiful  mixed  with  the  wild  Sweet  Wood- 
ruff" (Asperula  odorata),  which  is  planted  in  good 
garden  soil  in  a  shady  spot  in  order  that  it  ma}' 
make  longer  growths  tlian  it  does  in  its  native 
wood. 

Tlie  white  form  of  Heuchera  sanguinea  is  useful 
too,  Ijut  not  nearly  so  desirable  as  micrantha, 
wliich  is  even  lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the 

well  known  Gypsophila  paniculata. 

The  rain  has  just  stopped,  and  save  for  a  gentle 

rustle  of  the  wind  among  the  trees,  all  is  peaceful 

in  the  garden.     Daylight  is  fading,  but   still  the 

birds  are  singing  their  thanks  for  the   bounteous 

showers.     How  fresh  everything   smells  and  how 

much  greener  tlie  lawns  look  alreadj'.     The  Eglan- 


A' 


HYBRID    NOISETTE   ROSE    M.ME.    ALFRED    <'ARR1ERE. 

tine  fills  the  air  with  that  fragrant  incense  about 
which  Dr.  Macquay  sang  years  ago  : 

"  The  Elms  and  Oaks  scarce  seem  to  know 
When  tV,e  whispering  lireezes  come  or  go  ; 
Hut  the  bomiie  Sweet  Briar,  slie  knows  well  ; 
For  she  has  kissed  them— and  they  tell  : 
And  bear  to  all  the  west  and  south 
The  pleasant  odonis  of  her  mouth." 
OrarcKcwI.  AmiiUR  H.  (iooDWiN. 


ROSE  MME.  ALFRED  CARRIERS 
AS  A  CUT  FLOW^ER. 

Late  in  the  .suninier  and  througliuut  the 
autumn  many  are  the  Uoses  that  may  be  cut 
long  stalked  for  free  arrangements  in  water  ; 
but  early  in  June  there  is  only  this  one  good 
Rose  that  can  be  so  used.  Mme.  Alfred 
Carrii'i-e,  classed  as  a  hybrid  Noisette,  has  large 
pale  leaves  of  the  Tea  Rose  character  and 
large  loose  flowers  of  a  low  toned  warm  white, 
capital  to  gather  into  a  loose  bunch  in  the 
hand    and     put    straight     in    water    without 


FINE  form  of  Rosa  l.-Bvigata  is  por- 
trayed by  Mr.  Moon  in  the  accom- 
panying drawing.    It  is  growing  on 
the  walls  of  Butt's  Hill,  Kingswear, 
South  Devon,  the  residence  of  N. 
Baker,  Esq.     It  is  planted  beneath 
a  narrow  balcony  in  a  southern  exposure,  and 
is  entirely  sheltered  from  the  north  and  east. 
It  covers  the  wall  beneath  the  balcony  for  a 
distance  of  over  30  feet,  drapes  the  balcony 
itself  with  flowers  and  foliage,  and  has  ascended 
the  wall  above  to  a  height  of  30  feet.     It  was 
received  a  few  years  ago  from  Abbotabad,  in 

North  -  west 
India,  and  has 
thriven     amaz- 
ingly, being    a 
lovely     sight 
when     covered 
with  flowers  in 
May  and  early 
.lune.  It  usually 
commences    its 
bloom     display 
in  April,  but  in 
the  present 
year,  owing  to 
"the  lateness  of 
the    season    in 
the  south-west, 
did  not  expand 
its  earliest  blos- 
som before  the 
month  of  May. 
Although     not 
llowering     this 
year    with    the 
]irodigal   abun- 
dance it  usually 
d  i  s  ]  1 1  a  y  s ,   it 
holds     at     the 
time  of  writing 
over   200    blos- 
soms,   the     in- 
dividual flowers 
being  of  greater 
dimensions 
than  ever,  some 
of  the  blossoms 
that    I    have 
measured   having  been  fi  inches  in   diameter, 
though  as  a  rule  tliey  rarely  exceed  ."li  inches. 
I  have  been  permitted,  through  the  courtesy  of 
the  owner,  to  send  flowers  to  many  interested  in 
Roses,  and  all  have  been  unanimous  in  recognis- 
ing the  excellence  of  the  form.     C'uttings  from 
this  Rose  rarely  flower  freely  in  a  small  state, 
but   one   at   Mr.   T.    B.     I'.olitho's    garden    at 
( ireenway-on-the-Dart,  which  has  now  covered 
about  lOti  square  feet  of  wall,  has  reached  a 
floriferous  state.     The  native  habitat  of  Rosa 
hevigata,  which  is  held  to  be  .synonymous  with 
R.  sinica,  is  China,  but  it  has  been  naturalised 
in  many  parts  of  the  globe.     Thus,  from  its 
introduction  and  estalilishment  in  the  United 
States,  it   has   earned   the   title   of   Cherokee 
Rose,  while  it  has  also  been  common  in  tiie 
West   Indies   for   a   long  ]ieriod,  and   is  also 
naturalised  in  India.     With  this  wide  range, 
it  is  only  natural  that  a  considerable  variation 
should    occur   in   seeillings,   but    as   far  as   I 
know    no    larger-blossomed    form    than     the 


elaborate  arrangement.    It  grows  and  blooms  I  .subject  of  the  ilUtstration  exists.     Certainly 
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the  blooms  of  the  so-called  Camellia  Kose  of 
the  Riviera,  which  I  believe  to  be  R.  sinica,  do 
not,  either  in  specimens  I  have  seen  on  the 
Mediterranean  shores  or  in  England,  approach 
itiri'size.  Rosa  gigantea  has,  I  believe,  never 
bloomed  in  the  open  in  this  country,  and  on 
my  last  visit  to  Kevp  I  was  informed  that  the 
two  great  plants  grown  under  glass  at  the 
Royal  Gardens  had  not  as  yet  produced  flower. 
The  diameter  of  the  blooms  of  this  species  is 
affirmed  to  be  5  inches,  which  is  less  by  an 
inch  than  that  of  the  best  flowers  of  the  form 
of  R.  hevigata,  of  which  I  write,  so  that,  even 
if  the  former  were  a  free 
bloomer,  it  would  not  com- 
pare with  the  latter  for  size 
of  individual  flowers.  R. 
lievigata  is  well  worth  a 
trial  by  anyone  in  the  south- 
west who  can  aflbrd  it  a 
sheltered  situation  on  a 
south  wall.  The  flowers 
have  a  faint  aroma  of  ripe 
Pear,  which  is  very  pleasing. 
A  photograph  of  a  small 
portion  of  the  Rose  in  ques- 
tion appeared  on  page  207, 
vol.  liii.,  of  The  Garden. 
S.  W.  F. 


of  this  Rambler,  Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  was  sent 
out  and  quickly  grew  into  favour  ;  so  far  it  has 
given  no  direct  progeny. 

Polyantha  grandiflora  is  the  finest  hedge 
Rose  there  is-- an  example  at  Che.shunt  is  50 
yards  or  more  long,  1-2  feet  high,  and  10  feet 
or  ]2  feet  across — on  both  sides  virtually 
avalanches  of  flower. 

Psyche,  a  seedling  between  Rambler  and  a 
Tea,  won  favour  quickly  ;  it  flowered  so  freely 
that  it  could  be  well  exhibited,  and  is  the  best 
white  companion  to  Crimson  Rambler.  It  is 
quite   as   fine   and   showy.     Your   contributor 


SOME  LATE  FREE- 
GROWING  ROSES. 

There  has  been  a  growing 
discontent  with  present  Rose 
gardens,  and  the  almost  sole 
use  of  the  fine  exhibition 
Roses  for  garden  decoration, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  free- 
growing  Ayrshire  and  other 
climbers.  These  were  creep- 
ing to  the  front  when 
Turner's  Crimson  Rambler 
came  out,  and  it  was  found 
that  to  use  it  well  in  the 
garden  it  must  have  its  own 
free  way,  and  not  be  pruned, 
trammelled,  or  ccmfined. 
But  it  would  not  do  to  have 
a  garden  of  all  Crimson 
Rambler,  so  others  had  to 
be  found  to  give  variety  to 
our  Pillar  Roses,  hedge 
Roses,  and  bush,  fountain, 
and  other  forms  of  free 
garden  Roses  in  contrast  to 
the  Rambler. 

The  novelties  came  from 
many  sources.  The  Ger- 
mans began  with  the  three 
Graces  —  Thalia  (white), 
Euphrosyne  (pink),  and 
Aglaia  (yellow)  ;  they  are 
pretty  and  free,  and,  though 
only  summer  blooming,  are 
useful  for  pillars  and  hedges. 
But  for  quality  the  two  last 
are  already  superseded  by 
the  Dawson  Rose  from  Har- 
vard, a  brighter  pink  and 
more  free  flowerer,  and  by 
Mr.  Gray's  beautiful 
autumnal  Alister  Stella 
Gray  as  a  yellow.  This  my 
firm  distributed  in  1894,  but 
it  takes  five  to  six  years 
for  a  climbing  Rose  to  be 
known  and  freely  used. 
This  Rose  also  supersedes 
Claire  Jacquier,  a  non- 
autumnal. 

Encouraged  by  the  success 


.S.I;/- 


/^r^ 


"P."  in  his  note  of  it  in  last  week's  Garden 
has  too  slight  a  knowledge  of  this  Rose. 
Writers  should  be  careful  of  condemning 
without  full  knowledge. 

The  last  addition  to  these  Roses  is  Eleanor 
Berkeley,  an  American  seedling,  to  which  with 
consent  I  attached  a  popular  name  in  the  Rose 
world.  It  is  a  mixture  of  pink  and  white,  in 
beautiful  forms  of  extreme  lightness  and  as  a 


KOSA  L.EVIflATA. 

(From  a  dranivfj  bp  H.  G. 
Moon.    Slightly  reduced.) 


grower  will  be 
a  light  coloured 
companion  to 
the  Dawson 
Rose. 

Leuchstern, 
a     German 
JP  variety,  a  single 

Rambler  with  a 
pretty  white 
eye,  which  gives 
the  individual 
flower  the 
appearance  of  a 
Cineraria,  is 
exceptionally 
free  and  of  the 
'^■■i,:  greatest  beauty 

as  a  pillar  in  the 
garden. 

The  new  type 
of  Rambling 
Tea,  which  I 
exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's 
m  e  e  t  i  n  g  o  n 
■'59!^  ,  June    18,   is    a 

\_  -^  cro.ss  between  a 

seedling  Tea 
and  a  Rambler 
raised  by  Mr. 
George  Lang 
Paul.  Miss 
W  i  1  1  m  o  1 1 
selected  it  at 
the  nursery,  and 
as  it  grows  most 
vigorously  and 
is  of  a  colour  of 
salmon  fawn  and  a  yellow  base,  it  seems  likely 
to  be  useful. 

Just  now  some  seedlings  of  Beaute  Incon- 
stante  crossed  with  Rambler  are  very  beautiful. 
These  were  distributed  last  year.  Purple  Earl 
is  of  tremendous  vigour,  large  bunches  of 
]iurple  flower,  and  a  tendency  to  autumn 
flowering. 

Wallflower  is  a  semi-double  light  crimson, 
with  a  habit  of  clothing  itself  with  flowers 
from  base  to  tip.  The  Lion  is  a  single  crimson 
with  white  eye  of  equal  vigour  and  even  more 
free  than  Carmine  Pillar. 

The  conspicious  LTna  is  another  cross,  Dijon 
Tea  X  a  ramble  Rose.  You  gave  an  illustration 
from  a  photograph  of  it  on  a  trellis  last  year. 
The  trellis  is  finer  even  this  year.  It  is  a  light 
fawn,  changing  to  white.  The  large  flowers  at 
a  little  distance  are  more  like  a  Clematis  than 
a  Rose,    Alas  !  it  is  not  perpetual. 
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Veitch's  Electra  is  charming,  a  cross  from 
William  Allen  Richardson  and  multiflora  ;  it 
has  bunches  of  yellow  flowers  produced  with 
great  freedom.  '  At  the  Drill  Hall  as  a  half 
Standard  it  was  charming. 

Eubin,  a  new  reddish  carmine,  is  now  in 
flower  ;  it  is  distinct  in  colour  and  good  in 
growth. 

Cooling's  Purity  is  a  good  pillar  Rose,  some- 
what double  :  useful  as  a  large-flowered  white. 
So  far  for  the  newer  climbing  Roses. 

In  Eugf)sas  one  must  expect  good  things. 
Atropurpurea  is  a  fine  advance  in  colour, 
almost  a  maroon  -  crimson  ;  the  foliage  is 
distinct.  Helvetia,  a  white  from  Switzerland, 
has  a  starry  single  white  flower.  I  fancy  the 
novelties  of  the  season  will  be  the  newer 
Wichuriana  Roses,  Jersey  Beauty  (single 
yellow).  Gardenia  (double  yellow),  Alberic 
Barbier  (double  deep  yellow),  and  Rene  Andre 
(a  double  flower  of  a  new  form  of  yellow,  red 
and  orange).  All  have  the  creeping  habit 
and  glossy  leaves  of  the  type,  and  should  be 
]jlanted  on  tlie  top  of  a  bank  and  allowed  to 
creep  down  when  they  will  form  Rose  carpets 
of  much  interest.  Geoeue  Paul. 


ROSE  NOTES. 

White  M,im.4N  Cuchet. 
This  is  one  o£  the  best  Roses  in  existence.  As  a 
show  Rose  it  has  the  unusual  merit  of  nearly 
always  coming  true,  a  split  or  quartered  iiower 
being  almost  unknown.  Anyone  can  grow  it — it  i= 
not  difficult,  like  too  many  of  our  show  Roses  that 
can  only  be  grown  by  the  expert— and  for  beauty 
I  consider  it  a  type  of  what  a  good  Rose  ought  to 
be.  The  name,  perhaps,  is  liardly  accurate,  there 
being  a  distinct  lemon  shade  in  its  petals,  but  that, 
to  my  mind,  is  preferable  to  white. 

KiLLARNEY. 

This  is  another  show  Rose  of  recent  intro(luc- 
tion  that  can  be  recommended.  The  colour  is  a 
delicate  pink  that  is  quite  distinct.  Its  only  fault 
is  that  its  petals  are  few,  and  the  Rose  apt  to  come 
thin,  but  its  staying  powers  are  really  wonderful. 
Few  Roses  can  beat  it  in  this  respect. 
Gkuss  an  Teplitz. 

This  decorative  Rose  has  come  to  slay.  The 
blooms  are  medium  in  size,  pretty  in  form,  and  of 
an  excellent  colour  that  cannot  easily  be  accurately 
described.  It  has  also  the  merit  of  being  the  most 
graceful  growing  Rose  I  know  ;  the  foliage,  too, 
is  excellent.  It  is  of  semi-olimbing  habit,  and 
makes  a  capital  standard.  A  leading  nurseryman 
told  me  that  he  sold  out  of  this  Rose  early 
last  autumn,  and  he  anticipates  a  big  demand  this, 
so  those  who  want  to  try  this  Rose  must  order 
early. 

Two  Good  Clihp.eks. 

For  a  contrast  on  an  arch  or  pergola  two  very 
satisfactory  Roses  are  Ard's  Rover  and  Mme. 
Alfred  Carricre.  The  latter  is  well  known,  its  white 
blooms  always  open  well,  and  are  very  pretty. 
The  former  is  a  newer  variety,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
consider  it  the  best  dark  refl  climber  we  have.  It 
has  been  more  admired  in  the  garden  this  summer 
than  any  climVjer  I  have,  and  although  by  no  means 
in  a  good  position  has  done  well.  I  believe  it 
originated  at  Dickson's  Nursery  in  Ireland.  It 
should  be  more  grown  than  it  appears  to  be. 

H.  E.  M. 


SCOTCH    BRIARS     IN    HOUSE 
AND   GARDEN   LANDSCAPE. 

The  two  illustrations  show  one  of  the  many 
uses  of  the  charming  Scotch  Briar.s.  A  small 
house  of  the  large  cottage  class  stands  on 
gently  sloping  ground.  On  the  sunny  side  a 
small  space  of  lawn,  soon  merging  into  copse, 
is  at  one  end  about  2  feet  above  the  house 
level,  sloping  down  to  the  actual  level  at  the 
Qther.     Ne.xt  the  house  is  a  narrow  border 


of  Rosemary  and  China  Rose,  and  then  a 
patli.  The  question  arose  how  best  to  deal 
with  a  piece  of  dry  walling  right  and  left  of 
the  shallow  steps  that  give  access  to  lawn  and 
wood.  It  was  decided  to  make  a  narrow  peat 
fied  for  small  Andromedas  at  the  bottoni  of 
the  wall,  whose  top,  following  the  slo|>e  of  the 
ground,  dies  out  at  the  level  at  the  further 
end,  and  at  the  top  to  plant  Scotch  Briars, 
which  should  bush  over  towards  the  house 
and  meet  the  lawn  on  the  upper  side.  The 
two  pictures  show  the  hedge  of  Briars  after 
four  years'  growth,  the  one  with  the  house 
being  taken  from  the  highest  end  of  the  lawn, 
and  the  other  from  close  to  the  door  that 
shows  by  the  side  of  the  long  parlour  window. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

WITH  the  end  of  June  came  a  most 
welcome  break  to  the  longdrought 
which  kept  the  watering  pot  busy 
and  plants  in  a  semi-starved 
condition.  The  rain  has  made 
a  wonderful  diU'erence  to  the 
outlook,  growth  even  in  this  shoit  period  being 
quite  perceptible,  and  one  may  now  hope  for  a  good 
flower  season.  Lawns  are  nnich  refreshed,  and 
mowing,  which  had  been  practically  suspended, 
will  be  resumed  im- 
mediately ;  also  a 
frequent  use  of  the 
roller  will  do  the 
surface  much  good. 
Once  or  twice  a  year 
it  is  advisable  to  use 
the  scythe,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  lawn 
mower,  on  any 
patches  containing 
wiry  grass  that  the 
mower  only  bruises. 
If  this  is  carried  out 
now  these  coarse 
grasses  or  "bents" 
will  give  very  little 
more  trouble,  and 
the  general  appear- 
ance of  the  lawn 
during  the  autumn 
will  be  greatly  im- 
proved. 

Young  Trees. 

Where  these  are 
supported  either  by 
stakes  or  "guys" 
the  ties  ought  to  be 
loosened  once  or 
twice  a  year,  and  as 
tree  growth  hasbeen 
rapid  this  spring  the 
swelling  of  the  stems 
will  be  greater  than 
usual,  consequently 
it  will  be  wise  to  .see 
to  them  so  that  the 
bark  may  not  be  in- 
jured by  the  tight- 
ness of  the  binding. 
Guy  ropes  are  far 
safer  than  stakes,  as 
the  latter  are  sure 
sooner  or  later  to 
chafe  the'  bark,  as 
they  have  to  be 
rigidl}'  tied  into 
liosition,  while  the 
ropes  may  be  fairlj' 
slack  to  allow  tor  a 
little  play  with  the 
wind,  and  may  at 
the  same  time  be 
so    arranged    as    to  srOTCii 


take   the   strain    from    whichever   waj'    the    wind 
blows. 

BuLns  AND  Roriiii  Grass. 

An  objection  to  planting  such  things  as  Narcissi 
in  grass  is  that  the  latter  has  to  be  left  rough. 
This  is  true  only  to  the  extent  of  the  early  half  of 
the  year,  and  it  ma}'  now  be  made  quite  present- 
able, the  bulb  leaves  having  been  ripened  off  by 
cutting  it  closely  over,  the  cutting  being  resumed 
at  intervals  throughout  the  summer.  By  rather 
frequent  cuttings  in  this  waj'  the  coarser  grasses 
are  kept  down  and  the  finer  ones  increase.  An}' 
bulbs  for  planting  in  grass  that  have  not  yet  been 
planted  should  be  put  out  at  once. 
Pinks. 

Where  time  can  be  devoted  to  la}'ering  Pinks 
this  is  the  best  method  of  raising  strong  plants, 
carrying  out  the  work  in  the  same  way  that 
Carnations  are  layered,  but  raising  stock  from 
pipings  is  much  more  quickl}'  done,  and  with 
plenty  of  stock  from  which  to  get  the  pipings  this 
plan  answers  very  well.  Prepare  for  their  recep- 
tion one  or  more  handliglits,  in  which  place  about 
3  inches  of  very  sandy  soil.  The  handlights  should 
be  put  in  a  shady  place.  ]5e  sure  that  the  pipings 
are  not  allowed  to  flag  before  insertion.  Personally, 
I  do  not  care  to  use  a  knife,  but  pull  the  pipings 
out  at  a  joint,  snip  off  the  extreme  tips  of  the 
leaves  with  scissors,  and  insert  at  once  with  a 
dibber,  making  sure  that  the  base  of  each  piping 
rests  on  the  soil  and  with  its  stem  well  fastened. 
Water  in  at  once  when  the  handlight  is  full,  and 
keep  almost  close  until  roots  have  formed,  after 
which  the}'  should  be  planted  out  where  flioy  are 
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to  flower,  or,  if  that  place  be  filled  with 
Slimmer  plants,  into  nursery  beds  until 
these  are  removed.        J.  C.  Tallack. 
Shipk}/  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

KITCHEN    GAKDEN. 

Cabbage  Seed 

"should  be  sown  about  July  20  for  cutting 
in  the  spring.  KUani's  Early  is  the  best 
variety  that  I  know  of  for  this  purpose. 
Grown  side  by  side  here  last  season  with 
several  other  sorts,  it  proved  by  lar  the 
best,  hardly  any  of  them  running  to  seed, 
while  of  Incomparable  and  Nonpareil 
nearly  half  bolted.  Enfield  Market  was 
a  good  succession  to  EUani's,  and  very 
few  plants  bolted.  When  sowing  the 
seed  a  piece  of  rather  poor  ground  should 
be  chosen,  and  the  seed  sown  thinlj',  so 
that  the  plants  may  not  become  drawn 
before  planting  time  arrives,  which 
should  be  about  September  20;  1.5  inches 
between  the  rows  and  1  foot  from  plant 
to  plant  will  give  quite  sufficient  room 
for  EUam's,  and  2  feet  each  way  for 
Enfield  Market  or  other  large  growing 
varieties.  Red  Cabbage  may  also  be 
sown  now  for  planting  in  September,  so 
that  a  few  heads  may  be  ready  earl3' 
next  season. 

Shallots 
should   be  lifted  as  soon  as  read}'  and 
laid  under  cover  where  plant}'  of  air  can       -■■■'-''-'     '_ 
pass   through   them.       When   perfectly 
dried,  they  may  be  stored  away,  select- 
ing the  best  matured  bulbs  to  keep  for 
spring   use.     The   dry   weather   of    the 
past  month  has  hastened  the  ripening  of  this  crop 
before  the  bulbs  are  fully  developed.     Parsley  may 
yet  be  sown  in  a  sheltered  position  for  winter  and 
spring  use,  and,  if  possible,  where  frames  can  be 
placed  over  it  in  severe  weather. 

Endive 
may  be  sown  at  once  for  late  autumn  and  winter 
use  ;  it  should  be  transplanted  as  soon  as  large 
enough  to  good  ground,  where  rapid  growth  may 
'  be  made,  without  which  no  salad  is  really  good. 
Green  Curled  and  Digswell  Prize  are  the  best  for 
autumn  use,  and  for  winter  in  the  open  there  is 
nothing  so  good  as  Round-leaved  Batavian.  If 
this  variety  can  be  planted  on  a  sloping  border, 
where  the  soil  is  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  it  will  be 
found  useful  during  the  greater  part  of  the  winter, 
and  if  protection  from  wet  can  be  given  it  will 
stand  well  into  the  spring. 

Lettuce 
maj-  be  planted  on  north  borders,  and  another 
sowing  made  for  succession.  Green  Unctuous  and 
Sutton's  Mammoth  White  Cos  are  the  best  for 
sowing  now  ;  these  two  varieties  will  stand  well  in 
hot  dry  seasons  after  many  of  the  others  have  run 
to  seed.  Marvel  is  also  a  good  variety  of  Cabbage 
Lettuce  to  stand  in  hot  weather. 

Radishes 
and  Mustard  and  Cress  should  be  sown  frequently 
in  small  quantities  behind  a  north  wall.  Radishes 
soon  become  hot  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  are 
used  principally  for  garnishing,  for  which  the 
Long  Red  is  generally  considered  the  best.  Victoria 
Spinach  if  sown  now  on  a  north  border  should 
give  supplies  nearly  all  the  autumn,  unless  New 
Zealand  Spinach  has  been  sown  to  take  its  place. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  best  thing  to  do  for  hot 
seasons,  for  once  established  it  will  continue  to 
produce  large  quantities  of  leaves  the  season 
through. 

Mushrooms. 
The  hot  weather  of  the  past  few  weeks  has  been 
sadly  against  the  production  of  this  favourite 
luxury,  but  beds  made  up  now  should  give  supplies 
through  September.  Any  open  shed  behind  a  north 
wall  will  suit  them  well  at  this  season,  the  front  of 
which  may  be  covered  up  by  mats  to  keep  the 
afternoon  sun  from  drying  the  surface  of  the  beds. 
These  should  be  made  up  to  a  good  thickness  in 
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order  to  retain  as  long  as  possible  sufficient  bottom 
heat  to  keep  the  spawn  moving.  Spawn  the  beds 
at  a  temperature  of  SC,  and  cover  with  loam  to 
the  depth  of  1  inch,  afterwards  a  covering  of  straw 
may  be  given  to  retain  the  moisture  as  long  as 
possible  and  reduce  the  need  for  water. 

John  Dunn. 
Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor 

THE  INDOOR  GAEDEN. 

Palms. 
It  is  now  some  time,  owing  to  the  rush  of  work 
incidental  to  this  time  of  year,  since  these  have 
had  any  special  attention  paid  them,  and,  in 
common  with  subjects  subjected  to  heat,  the 
I'eaves  must  be  frequently  sponged  to  keep  them 
healthy.  They  should  now,  however,  be  well 
washed  and  generally  overhauled.  Any  leaves 
that  have  from  injury  become  ragged  at  the  points 
should  be  neatly  trimmed.  This  is  a  matter  I 
confess  I  am  not  in  favour  of,  but  where  Palms 
have  to  be  largely  used  in  the  mansion  it  becomes 
a  necessity,  as  the  points  are  sure  to  suffer  from 
frequent  handling  and  from  the  dry  and  unfavour- 
able atmosphere  of  public  rooms.  A  top-dressing 
will  now  also  be  required,  and,  preparatorj'  to 
this,  the  surface  soil  must  be  removed  to  the  depth 
of  1  inch,  and  a  mixture  of  good  loam  chiefly,  with 
a  little  .sand  and  leaf  soil  to  keep  it  from  baking 
on  the  surface  added,  and  Clay's  Fertilizer  at  the 
rate  of  a  dessert-spoonful  to  a  6-inch  pot  well 
mixed  with  it.  This  should  be  well  pressed  down 
and  when  the  roots  receive  the  first  watering, 
afterwards  tepid  water  should  be  used  and  applied 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  saturate  the  whole  root 
mass.  This  is  the  best  manure  known  to  use  for 
colouring  and  sustaining  the  Palm. 
Fuchsias. 
These,  having  got  a  fair  start,  will  be  growing 
vigorously,  and  the  stronger  growing  sorts  should 
be  selected  and  given  larger  sized  pots.  The 
judicious  pinching  and  regulating  of  the  growths 
must  be  well  attended  to  if  shapely  plants  are  the 
object.  Good  rich  soil,  of  which  horse  manure 
partly  decayed  should  form  a  portion,  must  be  given. 
The  plants,  unless  when  heavy  rains  prevail,  should 
stand  outside,  but  in  such  a  position  as  to  avoid 
the  force  of  the  wind,  which  soon  works  havoc 
.with  the  tender  growths. 


Zonal  Pel.akgoniums. 
These  should  also  be  exposed  and  stood  well 
apart  to  admit  of  the  full  advantages  of  light  and 
air.  The  stronger  leads  will  require  to  be  pinched, 
and,  assuming  that  the  pots  are  well  charged 
with  healthy  roots,  which  they  ought  to  be  now, 
weak  lic^uid  manure  from  the  farm,  alternately 
with  soot,  should  be  given,  say,  twice  weekly,  but 
all  attempts  at  gross  growth  should  be  avoided,  as 
the  best  flowers  are  obtained  from  moderately 
strong,  well-ripened  wood. 

Persian'  Cyclamens 
(irowth  here  being  well  on  the  move,  plenty  of 
air  will  be  necessary.  Shading,  too,  must  be  given 
in  bright  weather,  and  on  very  hot  days  we  damp 
the  shading  material  with  cold  water.  Green  fly 
is  liable  to  attack  the  young  leaves,  and  fumi- 
gating at  regular  intervals  will  keep  this  pest  in 
check.  It  is  well  now  to  leave  the  light  off  the 
frames  at  night.  This  will  charge  the  foliage  with 
a  natural  moisture,  which  will  help  sustain  it  in 
the  more  trying  temperature  of  the  day. 

CypERUs  alternifolius. 
Spring-sown  stock  and  in  2i-inch  pots  will 
be  sufficiently  forward  to  bear  being  put  into 
4i-inch  pots,  using  a  somewhat  light  soil,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  oyster  shell  and  lime  rubble.  Pot 
firmly  and  stand  the  plant  in  cool  quarters. 

J.  F.  MoLeod. 
Doper  House  Garden.^,  Roehampfon. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Wall  Trees. 
In  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  the  welcome 
rains  have  done  much  to  improve  the  foliage  and 
give  the  earlier  fruits  the  vigour  needed  in  swelling 
up  the  crop.  At  this  date  most  kinds  of  hardy 
fruit  trees  will  need  more  attention  in  the  way  of 
stopping  and  feeding.  Fruits  of  the  early  American 
Peaches,  of  which  the  Early  Alexandra  is  one  of 
the  best  on  open  walls,  are  colouring  freel}',  and 
should  be  well  exposed  by  removal  of  leaf-growth 
and  bringing  to  the  light  fruits  that  are  badly 
placed.  With  us  this  Peach  is  not  quite  so  early 
as  usual.  Doubtless  the  cold  spring  is  answerable, 
and  with  other  varieties  not  near  the  ripening 
stage  there  should  be  no  lack  of  food  and  moisture 
also,  as  though  the  rainfall  in  the  open  may  be 
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suiEoient,  it  will  be  found  that  trees  are  often  dry 
at  the  foot  of  walls  and  need  a  thorough  soaking. 
These  trees  are,  I  note,  remarkabl3'  healthj-  this 
season  where  the^'  have  been  syringed  freely. 
This  work  should  not  be  overlooked  after  the 
fruits  are  gathered,  as  much  of  next  3"ear's  success 
depends  upon  the  quality  of  this  season's  wood. 
Avoid  crowding  of  new  wood,  onl_y  sufficient  being 
retained  for  the  space  allotted.  There  is  no  gain 
whatever  in  crowding  in  all  the  wood,  as  it 
prevents  the  latter  ripening  freely. 

Pruning  and  Cle.vn'sing. 
The  same  treatment  noted  for  Peaches  is  appli- 
cable to  the  Nectarine,  and  the  Early  Rivers'  on  a 
south  wall  is  swelling  up  freety.  This  ripens  three 
weeks  before  the  Lord  Napier,  so  that  there  should 
be  no  lack  of  food  if  young  trees  are  fruiting  freely. 
With  a  change  in  the  weather  I  notice  mildew  has 
appeared  ;  it  was  first  observed  on  some  old  trees 
of  Roj'al  George.  In  such  cases  a  solution  of 
sulphur  should  be  applied  or  Bentley's  Mildew 
Specific ;  tlie  latter  is  sold  ready  for  use  and  is  very 
effective.  It  is  also  well  to  dust  over  badly-infested 
trees  with  dry  sulphur.  After  sj'ringing,  remove 
any  bad  leaves,  as  the  new  growths  will  soon  fill 
up  the  empty  spaces.  Another  pest  that  needs 
more  labour  to  get  rid  of  is  the  red  spider,  and 
here  the  same  advice  stands  good.  Syringe  freely 
with  insecticides  in  bad  cases,  but  the  pest  cannot 
thrive  if  moisture  is  freely  applied  late  in  the  daj', 
taking  care  that  all  parts  of  the  trees  are  thoroughly 
moistened.  Previous  to  syringing  for  removal  of 
the  above  pests,  the  surplus  growths  should  be 
removed  and  then  some  of  the  worst  parts  of  the 
trees  may  be  reached  more  readily.  Newly-planted 
trees  should  have  their  leading  shoots  carefully 
nailed  or  tied  in,  and  give  each  ample  room, 
shortening  hard  back  fore  right  shoots  and 
pinching  others  to  prevent  crowding.  Gross  wood 
should  not  be  encouraged. 

Plum,  Cheery,  and  Bush  Fruits. 

The  growths  on  Cherries  will  need  the  same 
treatment  as  advised  above.  In  the  case  of 
dessert  Cherries  much  of  the  fruit  is  borne  on 
spur  growths,  and  by  shortening  weak  side  growths 
to  3  inches  or  4  inches  these  will  form  spurs. 
Another  good  plan  is  to  entirely  remove  any  weak 
growths  not  required,  and  wherever  possible  lay  in 
good  healthy  wood  in  vacant  places.  Morello 
Cherries  are  like  the  Peach,  in  that  the  best  fruit 
is  produced  on  young  wood.  This  should  be  laid 
in  freely,  as  at  pruning  time  older  wood  may  be 
cut  out.  At  the  same  time  superfluous  shoots 
may  be  shortened  and  will  form  spurs.  The  Plum 
does  not  like  too  much  shortening  back  ;  it  is  well 
to  lay  in  young  wood  freely,  removing  gross  wood 
and  cutting  away  that  which  is  weaklj'.  In  the 
case  of  bush  Apples  and  Pears,  I  do  not  advise  the 
severe  cutting  back  in  summer  as  is  often  practised. 
This  work  done  too  early  does  not  tend  to  fruit 
production  next  season.  Far  better  thin  out 
crowded  wood,  say  in  a  short  time,  and  by  so  doing 
admit  light  and  sun  to  reach  the  fruits  and  ripen 
up  the  new  wood.  These  trees  will  now  take  food 
freely,  and  liquid  manure  is  most  valuable  for 
them.  The  surplus  shoots  of  Raspberry  stools 
should  be  cut  away,  retaining  sufficient  for  next 
year's  crop.  Currant  bushes  may  be  cut  over  and 
netted  from  the  birds.  G.   Wytiies. 

tiyon  Home  Gardens,  Brentford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Platyclims. 

This  is  a  group  of  Epiphytal  Orchids,  introduced 
from  warm  regions,  and  requiring  the  heat  of  the 
stove  or  Cattleya  house.  The  plants  may  be 
grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  kept  well  shaded 
from  the  sun,  and  repotted  in  equal  proportions  of 
peat  and  sphagnum  moss  when  commencing  to 
grow. 

A  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  at  all  times, 
and  plenty  of  water  should  be  applied  to  their 
roots  when  growing.  The  species  though  not 
numerous  are  beautiful  and  interesting,  freely 
producing  their  graceful,  drooping  racemes,  from 
the  centre  of  the  young  growths.  Some  of  the 
species  form  useful  subjects   for  exhibition   when 


good-sized,  well-flowered  specimens  are  grown. 
Platyclinis  filiformis,  P.  glumaceum,  P.  cobbiani'm, 
P.  uncatum,  P.  arachnitis,  and  P.  cucumberinum 
are  those  generally  termed  botanical,  yet  they  ai  ■; 
all  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection.  P.  fili- 
formis and  P.  glumaceum  are  more  generally  grown 
than  the  latter-mentioned  species.  P.  filiformis 
(the  golden  chain  Orchid)  grows  freely  in  a  shady 
position  in  the  stove,  or  with  the  warm  C\'pripe- 
diunis  :  it  is  now  in  flower  and  growing  freely,  and 
should  have  plenty  of  water  at  the  root  until  the 
bulbs  have  fully  developed  ;  from  then  the  supply 
must  be  reduced,  merely  giving  sufficient  to 
prevent  the  bulbs  shrivelling. 

P.  glumaceum  is  a  handsome  fragrant  species  and 
produces  its  flowers  and  develops  its  new  growth 
earh'  in  the  year  ;  it  is  now  in  a  state  of  rest  and 
should  be  kept  in  the  cool  intermediate  house. 
Ver}'  little  water  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
plump  and  healthy.  As  soon  as  growth  commences 
the  plant  should  be  placed  at  the  warm  end  of  the 
Cattleya  house.  P.  cobbiaiuim,  P.  uncatum, 
P.  arachnitis,  and  P.  cucumberinum  should  have 
similar  positions. 

Trichofilia  marginata. 

This  is  a  free-blooming  Orchid,  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  genus  ;  it  makes  its  growth  in 
winter,  and  during  that  time  should  occupy  a 
light  position  in  the  Cattleya  house,  and  must 
not  be  watered  too  freely.  When  growth  has 
finished  it  should  be  removed  to  the  cool  inter- 
mediate house  and  there  remain  until  growth 
again  commences,  and  given  sufficient  water  only 
to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling.  Too  much 
water  applied  to  the  root  when  either  growing  or 
resting  is  highly  injurious  to  any  of  the  species  of 
Trichopilia.  T.  suavis  is  now  commencing  to 
grow,  and  should  be  repotted  if  recjuiring  more 
rooting  space.  Equal  proportions  of  peat  and 
moss  should  be  used  and  not  too  much  placed  about 
the  roots.  This  plant  should  be  gi own  in  pots  in 
a  light  position  in  the  cool  intermediate  house,  and 
should  be  raised  somewhat  above  the  rim  on 
account  of  their  deflexed  flower  scapes,  which 
proceed  from  the  base  of  the  bulbs. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Ross^yn  Oarden'i,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(  The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 


LEVVISIA    REDIVIVA. 

[To   THE    Editor   of    "  The   Garden."] 

SIR, — In  your  issue  of  June  1,  just  to  hand, 
you  have  an  illustration  of  and  note  on 
ijewisia  Tweediei.  At  this  moment  there 
is  in  flower  in  the  nursery  L.  rediviva, 
another  very  beautiful  kind,  and  one 
I  never  saw  in  England.  It  seems  of 
very  easj'  cultivation.  The  plants  were  brought 
to  me  last  summer  from  the  dry  veldt.  It  grows  in 
just  such  dry  sandy  situations  as  suit  Calochortus 
macrocarpus  and  Fritillaria  pudica.  It  passed 
through  our  wet  winter  all  right,  and  I  was  much 
pleased  to  see  it  push  up  vigorously  this  spring. 
It  has  a  rosette  of  small  terete  leaves,  which  die 
down  before  the  flowers  appear.  The  plants  are 
now  a  mass  of  buds,  and  each  plant  has  two  or 
three  expanded  blossoms,  each  2i  inches  to  .3  inches 
across,  soft  rcse,  and  when  fully  open  in  midday 
they  are  almost  flat.  They  graduall3'  become  cup- 
shaped  in  the  afternoon  and  close  entirelyat  night. 
I'^ach  flower  is  bigger  than  the  whole  mass  of  foliage. 
This  is  one  of  our  native  plants  that  should  be 
better  known.  While  on  the  subject  of  native 
plants  I  should  like  to  put  in  a  word  for  two 
especially.  Calypso  borealis  and  Sisyrinchium 
grandiflorum.  The  Calypso  grows  in  our  Fir 
woods,  where  the}'  are  sparse,  and  could  be 
naturalised  in  anj'  of  your  native  woods  if  people 
would  only  recognise  the  fact  that  to  plant  it  in  soil 
Is  cerlaiii  death.  Its  roots  run  alcmg  hi  thi  moss, 
but  do  not  penetrate  the  ground.  It  is  so  fragrant 
and    pretty    and    so    plentiful    here    that    people 


gather  this  charming  Utile  Orchid  by  the  hundred 
and  fill  their  windows  with  it.  Our  climate  is  very 
like  yours  in  the  old  countr\',  except  that  we  get 
less  rain  in  summer  and  more  in  winter.  S.  grandi- 
florum is  found  in  pockets  in  the  rocks,  and  needs 
a  thorough  baking  in  the  summer.  Such  treat- 
ment as  the  Californian  Calochorli  receive  would 
suit  it  admirably.  Edward  Alex.  Wall.\ce. 
Inrertarish  Wiirsery,  J'ictoria,  British  Columbia.  ■ 
[We  are  always  ver}'  glad  to  have  such  interesting 
notes  as  these  from  Mr.  Wallace,  drawing  attention 
to  good  and  little  grown  plants,  and,  above  all, 
stating  so  plainly  their  cultural  requirements. 
Lewisia  rediviva  is  known  and  grown  in  England 
in  good  collections,  though  b^'  no  means  so  widely 
as  such  a  beautiful  plant  deserves.  —Eds.  J 


REFRESHMENTS    AT    ROYAL    HURTI- 
CULTURAL  AND  NATIONAL  ROSE 
SOCIETIES  SHOWS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  Roses  at  the  exhibition  were  good, 
but  the  refreshments  were  not.  I  experienced 
the  same  altiiction  at  the  Temple  show  of  the 
Ro3'al  Horticultural  Societj',  and  so  suppose  this 
's  inevitable.  E.  B.  R. 

SCHOOL  GARDENS. 

[To   THE   Editor  or   "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  interest  in  the  school  garden  continues 
to  increase,  and  I  have  great  pleasure  in  enclosing 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Burbidge,  which 
seems  worth}'  of  wider  attention  than  I  can  give 
it  through  the  school  alone.  Plants  are  kindly 
promised  from  Kew  in  the  autumn,  and  locally 
people  are  very  generous.  Edw.vrd  Pea  ice. 

The  following  is  the  letter  referred  to  : — 

Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  note  of  June  13,  I 
beg  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  most  appropriate 
that  you  should  establish  and  foster  a  good  school 
garden  in,  perhaps,  the  oldest  of  gardeniijg  and 
florists'  flower  centres  in  England.  Norwich,  as 
you  know  far  better  than  I  do,  was  once  celebrated 
for  its  floral /t'?(.s-  or  feasts  of  flowers,  and  I  suppose 
and  hope  that  you  find  a  love  of  the  soil  and  its 
best  products  deep  down  in  the  hearts  of  the 
younger  generation  there  now.  1  sincerely  pray 
that  God's  grace  maj-  alight  and  linger  on  what 
was  erstwhile  His  Chapel  Field. 

"  The  bed  rock  of  all  good  men's  lives  is  the  soil 
of  their  native  land,  and  the  thrift}-  peasant  is 
really  and  trulj'  the  backbone  of  all  countries,  old 
or  new  ;  at  the  bottom  of  all  happiness  and  wealth 
lie  those  peaceful  industries  which  outlive  the 
change  of  dynasties,  the  drums  and  trumpets  of 
twenty  conquests,  while  those  countries  alone  are 
the  richest  whose  wealth  consists  of  happy  and 
healthy  human  life  in  the  field  or  in  the  garden.'' 
And  so  I  wish  all  prosperit}'  to  your  enterprise, 
and  shall  be  verj'  glad  to  assist  you  as  well  as  1 
can,  both  by  sending  you  from  lime  to  time  a  few 
plants  or  seeds,  and  allowing  j'ou  to  use  my  name 
as  one  in  deep  sympathj'  with  your  work  in  school 
gardening. 

Much  of  modern  education  is  wrong,  so  far  as  it 
fits  people  for  emplo3'ment  in  the  town  and  unfits 
them  for  garden  or  field  avocations.  It  also  makes 
many  dissatisfied,  whereas  it  ought,  rightly 
carried  out,  to  make  people  able,  conlentcd,  and 
happ.y.  The  School  Board  has  given  us  the 
Hooligan  and  helped  to  drive  our  people  from 
their  native  soil.  Other  factors  nuiy  be  to  blame, 
but  our  schools  have  also  failed  in  their  best  and 
noblest  work  in  that  way. 

"  To  watch  the  corn  grow  and  the  blossom.s  set, 
to  draw  hard  lireath  over  plough  or  spade ;  to 
read,  to  think,  to  love,  to  hope,  to  pray,  these  are 
the  things  that  make  men  happy." 

Or,  again,  "The  noblest  of  human  life  was 
appointed  to  be  liy  the  sheep-fold  or  in  the  garden, 
and  to  be  known  as  noble  by  the  breaking  of 
bread." 

As  an  Englishman  and  a  lover  of  my  country, 
I  wish  your  project  all  success.  I  was  born  on  the 
land   and   work   on    it   still,    loving   it   more   and 
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more  every  day,  and  feeling  deepest  reverence 
for  every  green  leaf  that  grows  to  feed  or  beantify 
our  lives.  F.  W.  Bukbidce. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.  CHAELESWORTH   AND  CO., 
HEATON,  BRADFORD. 

ORCHIDS  are  more  popular  than  they 
were  a  few  years  ago,  and  to  this 
increasing  popularity  may  be  traced 
'  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Orchid 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth  and  Co.,  at  Heaton,  a  suburb 
of  the  Yorkshire  town  of  Bradford.  Orchids  and 
Orchids  only  are  here  cultivated,  and  very  exten- 
sively too  ;  the  houses  in  the  lower  nursery  are 
filled  principally  with  established  plants  of  all  the 
most  important  genera,  while  the  upper  nurserj' 
contains  a  priceless  collection  of  undowered 
hybrids  and  seedlings  in  all  stages  of  growth,  that 
doubtless  will  in  the  near  future  add  considerably 
to  the  treasures  of  the  Orchid  world. 

The  public  appearance  of  these  in  the  horti- 
cultural world  we  must  not,  however,  anticipate  ; 
they  will,  figuratively  speaking,  when  the  time 
comes,  eloquently  speak  for  themselves.  Rather 
would  we  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  most 
remarkable  Orchids  contained  in  Messrs.  Charles- 
worth's  collection,  representative  of  all  that  is 
best  among  this  unique  family  of  plants.  Vigorous 
health  is  characteristic  of  the  Odontoglossums, 
Cattleyas,  Cypripediums,  and  the  numerous  other 
genera.  The  accompanying  illustration  will  give 
some  idea  of  how  well  the  first-mentioned  Orchids 
succeed  in  this  Yorkshire  nursery.  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  firmly  believes  in  the  newOrchid  compost  that 
is  now  becoming  so  popular  with  Orchid  growers, 
namely,  leaf  soil.  This  must  be  good  and  "  leafy," 
having  all  the  dust  and  small  particles  removed 
by  a  coarse-grained  sieve.  Mr.  Charlesworth 
hopes  in  the  course  of  a  short  time  to  cultivate 
practically  the  whole  of  his  Orchids  in  this  com- 
post, and  to  dispense  with  peat  and  sphagnum  as  a 
rooting  medium.  The  results  obtained  so  far  with 
Odontoglossums  and  Cypripediums  in  particular  are 
very  remarkable.  The  small  and  usually  delicate 
Lady's  Slippers  in  the  new  compost  grow  with  a 
surprising  vigour,  while  Odonto- 
glossums make  growths  that  in  the 
ordinary  compost  appear  to  be  almost 
impossible.  Miltonias,  too,  with 
many  are  often  poor  growers,  the 
leaves  being  of  a  sickly  greenish  yel- 
low, and  would  hardly  be  recognised 
when  established  in  the  leaf  soil. 
■Orchids  that  have  refused  to  thrive 
in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  sphagnum, 
■and  indeed  were  quickly  dying,  have, 
when  provided  with  a  compost  of 
leaf  soil,  not  only  recovered,  but 
have  made  astonishing  progress  too. 
Cattleyas  also  and  other  genera  are 
partially  cultivated  by  Mr.  Charles- 
worth  in  this  new  soil  that  he  has 
so  much  faith  in,  and  justly  so. 

There  seems  to  be  a  probability  of 
Orchid  culture  being  practically  revo- 
lutionised, if  the  leaf  soil  continues 
to  prove  a  success,  which  so  far  it 
undoubtedly  has  done.  The  culture 
■of  Orchids  will  at  least  be  brought 
within  the  reacli  of  manj'  more  than 
has  hitherto  been  the  case  it  it  can 
be  proved  and  made  generally  known 
that  some  at  any  rate  of  the  most 
popular  genera  can  be  grown  under 
the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded 
to  ordinary  greenhouse  or  warm 
house  plants.  That  su'ch  will  prove 
to  be  possible  in  the  near  future 
we  are  sufficiently  optimistic  to 
believe ;  it  will,  at  any  rate,  be  most 
interesting  to  watch  what  develop- 
ments follow  when  the  more  general 
^ise  of  leaf  soil  for  Orchids  has  been 


v/idely  advocated.  Amongst  the  Cypripediums,  in 
forms  and  colours  innumerable  C.  Dora  Crawshay 
is  conspicuous. 

This  beautiful  hybrid,  which  obtained  a  first- 
class  certificate  from  the  Roj'al  Horticultural 
Society  on  November  G,  1900,  is  tlie  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  bellatulum  and  C.  Charlesworthi. 
It  was  illustrated  in  The  Garden  for  December  1, 
vol.  Iviii.,  page  400.  The  dorsal  sepal,  about 
3  inches  in  diameter,  is  rosy  purple,  mottled  with 
white,  and  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple. 
The  petals  are  rosy  jjurple,  heavily  suffused  on  the 
upper  halves,  and  mottled  with  white  on  the 
lower  portions.  The  lip  also  is  purple,  mottled 
with  white,  veined  and  spotted  with  crimson. 
C.  spicerianum  is  represented  by  some  remarkably 
fine  plants  ;  never  have  we  seen  Vjetter.  C.  ley- 
senianum  (barbatum  Crossi  x  bellatulum),  the 
dorsal  sepal  soft  lose,  spotted  with  purple,  petals 
creani3'  white,  spotted  with  dark  purple,  lip  flushed 
purple  ;  the  beautiful  little  C.  bellatulum,  growing 
well  ;  C.  barbatum  Warneri,  with  white-tipped 
petals  ;  C.  Mary  Beatrice  (C.  bellatulum  x  C. 
Goweri),  C.  callosum  Sandene,  bearing  two  flowers 
upon  the  scape  ;  and  C.  insigne  Sandene  x  C. 
callosum  Sandera;,  bearing  a  seed -pod,  are  other 
specimens  of  exceptional  interest.  Amongst  the 
Cattleyas  were  noticed  such  chaste  and  beautiful 
things  as  C.  intermedia  alba,  C.  Mendeli  alba,  C. 
Skinneri  alba,  C.  gaskelliana  alba,  and  C.  perci- 
valiana  alba.  Messrs.  Charlesworth  have  a 
splendid  lot  of  Cymbidium  hybrids.  Some  are 
j'et  unflowered,  and  will  probabl3',  during  the  next 
year  or  two,  produce  some  distinct  and  valuable 
additions  to  the  comparatively  limited  number  of 
Cymbidiums  now  to  be  obtained.  The  bi-generic 
hybrids  include  Sophro-Lx'lia  Eros  (Sophronitis 
grandiflora  x  L;elia  elegans  Turneri),  Lselio- 
Cattleya  G.  S.  Ball  (having  produced  flowers  in 
three  years  from  saving  the  seed,  which  must  be 
something  like  a  record).  Lycaste  Mary  Gratrix, 
a  cross  between  L.  Skinneri  and  L.  plana  measure- 
siana,  and  Lycaste  mesochlcena,  with  a  remarkably 
fine  bulb,  bearing  eloquent  testimony  to  the  value 
of  the  leaf-soil  in  which  it  is  growing,  were  noticed. 
Comparettia  maeroplecton,  usually  a  most  difficult 
Orchid  to  grow,  is  thriving  quite  well  in  the  leaf- 
soil,  and  Cypripedium  caudatum  is  represented  by 
a  plant  whose  vigour  we  do  not  remember  to  have 
seen  equalled.  From  the  same  bulb  emanated 
two  growths,  each  of  which   flowered  splendidly. 


Oncidium  splendidum  is  also  exceedingly  fine. 
Maxillaria  sanderiana,  a  plant  that  is  not  at  all 
commonly  grown  :  Oncidium  marshallianum,  placed 
in  leaf-soil  in  baskets  when  newly  imported,  and 
evidently  well  liking  the  treatment  ;  Phaius  Nor- 
man aurea,  a  fine  yellow  variety  of  the  hybrid 
Norman,  having  obtained  one  first-class  certificate 
and  two  awards  of  merit ;  such  are  a  few  other 
remarkable  Orchids  that  were  recently  in  flower 
with  Messrs.  Charlesworth.  Oncidium  aureum, 
introduced  by  this  firm  from  Peru,  is  an  attractive 
flower,  having  sepals  and  petals  greenish  j'cUow, 
shaded  with  purple  near  the  bases.  The  lip  is 
large  and  of  a  brightgolden-yellow.  The  particular 
plants  that  have  been  mentioned  are  but  indicative 
of  the  character  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth's  choicer 
collection  of  Orchids.  Odontoglossums,  Cattle3'as, 
Oncidiums,  Cypripediums,  and  other  of  the  more 
generally  cultivated  genera  are,  however,  grown 
in  very  large  quantities,  and,  in  addition  to  those 
of  greater  rarity  and  value,  make  up  a  collection 
of  Orchids  that  stands  in  the  front  rank. 


THE  NATIONAL  ROSE  SHOAV. 

The  annual  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose 
Society,  which,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Benchers 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  was  held  in  the  Temple 
Gardens,  on  Thursday,  July  4,  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  society,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  succeeding  years  will  witness  its  being  held 
there  instead  of  in  the  Crystal  Palace  as  has 
formerly  been  the  case.  It  is  undoubtedly  better 
for  everyone  concerned,  for  the  National  Rose 
Society  itself,  for  the  public,  and  for  the  exhibitors. 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Alexandra  and  H.  R.H.  Princess 
Victoria  graced  the  exhibition  with  their  presence 
in  the  morning,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Dean  of  Rochester  (Dean  Hole)  and  Mr.  Edward 
Mawley  spent  some  considerable  time  amongst  the 
Roses.  The  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain,  Jlr.  Mawley's 
colleague  and  co-secretary,  was  also  present.  Her 
Majesty  was  presented  with  a  handsome  bouquet 
composed  of  two  kinds  of  Roses,  namely.  Her 
Majesty  and  Queen  Alexandra  (a  new  Polyantha 
Rose,  exhibited  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Limited, 
and  given  a  gold  medal),  two  most  appropriate 
varieties  for  its  composition.  The  exhibits  were 
placed  in  three  large  tents,  and  were  most  con- 
veniently arranged  ;  indeed,  the  completeness  and 
convenience    of    the    whole    arrangements    spoke 
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GOLD   JIEDAL   RUSE   MRS.    B.    E.    CANT. 

Shown  bu  Messrs,  Benjamin  Cant,  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Nurscr 
recent  exhibition.) 


volumes  for  the  hard  work  of  the  hon.  secretaries, 
who  were  most  ably  assisted  liy  tlie  Rev.  W.  Willis, 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wright,  and  Mr.  Humphreys.  Their 
endeavours,  however,  were  well  recompensed  by 
the  atlendancs  of  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering 
and  the  most  delightful  weather,  two  factors  that 
combined  to  render'the  Temple  Rose  show  one  of 
the  most  noteworthy  in  the  history  of  the  society. 
The  width  of  the  tents  allowed  so  much  space 
between  the  central  and  side  exhibits  that  there 
was  never  any  approach  to  discomfort  or  crowding. 
By  leaving  the  end  of  the  first  tent  quite  open  the 
heat  under  canvas  was  not  felt  nearly  so  much 
as  would  otherwise  have  been  the  case.  The  only 
item  calculated  to  mar  the  enjoyment  of  visitors 
was,  as  a  correspondent  complains  in  a  note  else- 
where, the  very  unsatisfactory  refreshments  pro- 
vided on  the  lawn.  For  the  price  charged  surely 
something  better  might  have  Vieen  e.xpected.  A 
similar  complaint  was  made  at  the  May  Temple 
show,  and  then  also  not  without  reason. 

The  exhibits  were,  on  the  whole,  magnificent  ; 
rarely  lias  a  finer  display  of  cut  Roses  been  placed 
before  the  public.  Dark-coloured  varieties  were 
not  nearly  so  numerously  shown  as  were  those  of 
lighter  shades  ;  indeed,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
splendid  class  of  seventy-two  distinct  varieties, 
they  would  have  almost  been  conspicuous  by  their 
absence.  Two  gold  medals  were  awarded  for  new 
seedling  Roses  to  Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Limited,  Chelsea,  for  Queen  Alexandra  (Crimson 
Rambler  x  multiiiora  simplex),  a  bright  brick-red 
in  colour  ;  and  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Son,  the 
Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester,  for  Mrs.  B.  R. 
Cant,  a  new  Tea.  Illustrations  of  both  these  gold 
medal  Roses  are  given  in  the  present  number  of 
TiiK  Garden. 

In  the  great  class  for  seventy-two  blooms,  the 
first   prize,   with  which   are  given   the   champion 


trophy  and  gold  medal, 
was  won  bj'  Messrs. 
tiarkness  and  Son, 
Bedale  and  Hitchin. 
The  competition,  how- 
ever, being  very  keen, 
the  judges  were  still 
at  work  here  when  most 
of  their  colleagues  had 
already  finished.  Teas 
and  Noisettes  were  re- 
markably well  shown, 
both  by  nurserymen  and 
liy  amateurs  also,  and 
the  first  prize  stand 
contained  blooms  almost 
as  near  perfection  as 
could  be  wished. 

Mr.  .John  Mattock  was 
very  unfortunate  in 
lieing  disqualified  in  the 
class  for  thirtj'  -  six 
bunches,  he  having  in- 
cluded a  bunch  of 
Francisca  Kruger,  which 
figures  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  list  of 
exhibition  blooms.  It 
would  appear  that  the 
list  needs  revision,  for 
there  were  several  other 
varieties  shown  in  the 
collections  of  garden 
Roses  that  grace  an  ex- 
hibition lioard  equally 
well.  To  mention  but 
one  instance  —  Killar- 
ney.  This  was  included 
in  the  first  prize  stand 
of  garden  Roses,  and 
also  figu  red  largel}'  as  an 
exhibition  bloom  in 
various  collections,  yet 
apparently  it  is  not  in- 
cluded in  the  society's 
list  of  exhibition 
blooms  ;  at  any  rate, 
it  is  not  excluded  from 
the  garden  Rose 
classes. 
The  table  decorations,  on  the  whole,  did  not 
present  any  remarkable  originality,  although  some 
of  them  were  very  charming  ;  in  our  opinion  none 
was  more  beautiful  than  that  arranged  by  Mr. 
0.  0.  Orpen,  who  made  use  of  nothing  but  Pvosa 
himalaica,  but  the  simplicity  of  the  design  and  the 
exquisite  beauty  of  the  fiowers  were  most  attrac- 
tive. A  table  cover  of  a  darker  colour  would  have 
made  an  improvement.  We  trust  the  exhibition 
has  proved  as  great  a  success  financially  as  it 
certainly  has  from  all  other  points  of  view. 

Nursery.mens'  Classes. 
Mi.xEU  "Varieties. 
There  were  five  entries  in  the  class  for  seventy- 
two  distinct  varieties,  and  a  most  keen  competition. 
After  devoting  a  very  considerable  time  to  tliis 
class,  the  judges  awarded  the  first  prize  to  Messrs. 
Harkness  and  Sons,  Bedale  and  Hitchin,  and  need- 
less to  say  the  exhibit  was  an  exceptionally  fine 
one.  Such  a  collection  of  blooms  are  rarely  seen 
as  were  staged  of  Her  Majesty,  Marcchal  Niel, 
Gustavo  Piganeau,  Jlaman  Cochet,  Bessie  Brown, 
Mme.  Cusin,  Medea,  Lady  Mary  Fitzwilliam, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  Ulster,  Mme.  C.  Verdier,  and 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  The  exhibitors  placed 
second  on  the  list  were  Messrs.  Benjamin  R. 
Cant,  the  Old  Rose  Nurseries,  Colchester,  and 
an  excellent  second  their  e.xhibit  was.  Tlie  flowers 
of  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  White 
Maman  Cochet,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  (iolden 
(!ate,  Bessie  Brown,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  and 
Ulster  were  splendid.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  were  third 
with  a  fine  lot  also.  For  forty  distinct  varieties, 
three  Itlooms  of  each,  there  were  four  entries,  the 
first  prize  of  £5  going  to  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards,  Ireland,  whose  blooms  were,  on 
the  whole,  excellent.     Of  the  best  were  Comtesse 
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de  Nadaillac,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Bessie  Brown, 
S.  M.  Rodocanachi,  Jlamie,  Etienne  Levet,  Maman 
Cochet,  and  Caroline  Testout.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  and 
the  third  prize  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co. 

The  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct  varieties, 
brought  forward  some  excellent  flowers,  the  winner 
of  the  premier  prize  being  Messrs.  J.  Townsend 
and  Sons,  Broad  Heath,  Worcester.  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Innocente  Pirola,  Killarney,  Bessie 
Brown,  Captain  Haj'ward,  Marquise  Litta, 
(iustave  Piganeau,  and  Mrs.  K.  Mawley  were 
a  few  of  the  finest  blooms.  Showing  a  very 
creditable  collection  also,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  Cambridge,  were  placed  second  ;  the  third 
prize  falling  to  Messrs.  (i.  and  W.  H.  Birch, 
Peterborough. 

There  was  keen  competition  in  the  class  for 
twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  as  there  invariably 
is  at  all  Rose  exhibitions  in  this  popular  class,  and 
Mr.  (Jeorge  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  gained  the 
first  prize  with  a  stand  of  splendid  fiowers;  included 
were  beautiful  examples  of  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E. 
Mawlej',  Ulster,  Muriel  Grahame,  Bessie  Brown, 
The  Bride,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet, 
&c.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Roj'al  Nurseries,  Slough, 
took  second  prize,  followed  by  Mr.  John  Mattock, 
Oxford,  third. 

For  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath, 
were  fir.st  ;  Mr.  J.  Mattock,  Oxford,  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  third.  The  first  prize  stand 
contained  good  examples  of  Bessie  Brown,  Captain 
Hayward,  Ulster,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley,  &c. 

Teas  and  Noisettes. 

There  were  some  lovely  blooms  in  this  section, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  almost  perfect  form 
and  delicacy  of  colouring.  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and 
Son,  Colchester,  won  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
blooms  distinct  varieties,  with  good  fresh  blooms 
of  Innocente  Pirola,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  The  Bride, 
Mari'chal  Niel,  Muriel  Grahame,  &c.  ;  Mr.  George 
Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  gained  second  place  ; 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  being  third. 

The  class  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  was  keenly 
contested,  Mr.  .John  Mattock,  Oxford,  securing 
the  premier  award  with  a  magnificent  lot  of  Roses. 
Included  in  this  stand  was  a  remarkable  flower  of 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  to  which  the  silver  medal 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  given  for  the 
best  Tea  or  Noisette  in  the  nurserymen's  classes. 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Maman  Cochet,  Souvenir 
de  S.  A.  Prince,  and  The  Bride  were  splendidly 
shown  also  ;  Messrs.  .J.  Burrell,  Cambridge,  were 
second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  third. 

Mr.  George  Prince  was  successful  in  the  class 
for  sixteen  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each  ; 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  second  ;  and  Messrs.  D.  Prior 
and  Co.  third.  The  blooms  on  the  first  prize 
stand  gave  one  the  idea  that  they  had  been 
damaged  in  transit,  the  petals  of  some  varieties 
being  quite  brown  at  the  tips. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  "Vases. 
This  is  an  excellent  method  of  showing  Roses  to 
advantage,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  bold 
exposition  of  cut  blooms  will  be  widely  followed. 
The  regulations  were  tiiat  twelve  distinct  varieties 
(to  include  not  more  than  six  varieties  of  Teas  or 
Noisettes)  were  to  be  shown,  seven  blooms  of  each, 
each  variety  having  a  vase  to  itself.  Mr.  (ieorge 
Prince  won  the  first  prize,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  third.  The  first  prize  exhibit  contained 
very  good  flowers  of  Innocente  Pirola,  Marcchal 
Niel,  Captain  Haj'ward  (very  fine),  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Ulrich  Brunner,  &c.  Messrs. 
Harkness's  blooms  were  ver_\-  boldly  displayed  and 
most  effective,  although  some  of  them  were  some- 
what coarse  and  fullj'  expanded.  For  nine  distinct 
varieties,  seven  blooms  of  eachj  Mr.  George  I'rinco 
was  first,  and  Mr.  .J.  Mattock  second. 

"Garden"  ok  Decorative  Ruses. 

Almost  every  exhibition  now  has  its  classes  for 
decorative  or  garden  l-ioscs,  ami  rightly  so,  for  no 
Rose  is  at  once  more  delightful  and  useful  than 
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the  Ramblers,  free-growing  Teas,  the  singles,  and 
•others  included  under  the  heading  of  "garden 
Roses."  The  exhibits  in  this  class  were  amongst 
the  most  attractive  in  the  exhibition.  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons,  Cheshunt,  were  first  for  thirty-six 
distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of 
each,  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  being 
second.  Mr.  John  Mattock,  whose  exhibit  would 
undoubtedly  have  won  a  high  place,  was  dis- 
.qualified  for  having  included  Francisca  Kruger, 
an  exhibition  Tea.  Messrs.  Paul's  stand  included 
Lady  Battersea,  Rosa  Mundi,  Dawn,  Old  White 
Moss,  Mme.  Falcot,  and  Old  Red  Damask.  In  the 
second  prize  exhibit  Lady  Ardilaun,  Ma  Capucine, 
and  Himalaica  were  notably  tine. 

Mr.  George  Prince  gained  the  premier  award  for 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses 
of  each,  W.  A.  Richardson,  Mosohata  alba,  and 
Gustave  Regis  were  splendid  ;  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  second,  showing  very 
good  flowers  of  Marquise  of  Salisbury,  I'ldeal, 
Hebe's  Lip,  and  Mme.  Pernet  Ducher ;  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  gained  the  third  prize. 

'Classes  Open  to   Nurserymen  and   Amateurs. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  Hybrid  Teas,  distinct, 
Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson,  Newtownards,  were  first 
with  an  excellent  exhibit,  Mr.  Hiigh  Dickson, 
Belfast,  being  second,  while  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Messrs.  I).  Prior  and  Son  were  equal  third. 

Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son  won  the  premier  award 
for  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  or  yellow  Rose 
with  very  good  examples  of  Bessie  Brown  ;  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  second,  showing  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac,  and  Mr.  John  Mattock  third  with 
Marie  Van  Houtte.  There  were  five  more  entries 
in  this  class. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  an}-  light  or  dark  crimson 
Rose,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant,  Colchester,  were  given 
the  first  place  with  beautifully  coloured  examples 
of  A.  K.  Williams  ;  Messrs.  J.  Townsend,  Wor- 
cester, came  second,  showing  Captain  Hayward  ; 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  being  third  with 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  There  were  three  more 
entries. 

There  were  no  less  than  thirteen 
entries  in  the  class  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  light  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  Rose,  Messrs.  Burch, 
Peterborough,  being  first,  showing 
beautiful  flowers  of  Her  Majesty  ; 
Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  were  ' 
second  with  Her  Majesty; 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  being 
third  with  Caroline  Testout.  The 
National  Rose  Society's  silver 
medal  for  the  best  Rose  other  than 
H.T. ,  T. ,  or  N.  was  given  to  a 
splendid  bloom  of  Mrs.  J.  Laing  in 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  B.  and  W. 
Croll,  Dundee. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  anjf  Tea  or 
Noisette,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and 
Sons,  Newtownards,  were  first  with 
■exquisite  examples  of  Mrs.  E. 
Mawley,  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons 
being  placed  second,  showing 
Maman  Cochet.  Mr.  George  Prince 
was  third,  also  with  Maman  Cochet, 
the  blooms,  however,  being  small. 
There  were  five  more  entries.  For 
nine  blooms  of  any  new  Rose, 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson,  with  a  very 
fine  lot  of  Mildred  Grant,  won  the 
first  prize,  and  also  the  National 
Rose  Society's  silver  medal  for  the 
best  Hybrid  Tea  exhibited  by. 
nurserymen.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant 
and  Co.  were  second  with  Bessie 
Brown  ;  Papa  Lambert  gaining  the 
third  prize  for  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant 
and  Sons. 

In  an  interesting  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  distinct,  of  Roses  offered 
for  the  first  time  in  English  nursery- 
mens'  lists  in  the  spring  of  1898 
and  subsequently,  Messrs.  A.  Dick- 
son -were  first,  their  best  blooms  Shown  by 
being  Bessie  Brown,  Lady  Moyra 


Beauclerc,  Robert  Scott,  and  Mamie.  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Coventry,  gained  the  second  prise,  show- 
ing Gladys  Harkness,  Tennyson,  &c.,  the  third 
prize  going  to  Messrs.  Frank  Cant.  Killarney  and 
Ulster  were  beautiful  here. 

New  Seedunc4  Roses. 
For  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  anj'  new 
seedling  Rose  or  distinct  sport,  Messrs.  .James 
Veitch  and  Son.«,  Limited,  Chelsea,  and  Messrs. 
B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  were  each 
awarded  gold  medals  for  Rose  Queen  Alexandra 
and  Rose  Mrs.  B.  R.  Cant  respectively,  both  of 
which  are  mentioned  elsewhere. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Miss  West,  Reigate,  gained  the  first  prize  for  a 
decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  dinner  table,  arranged 
with  any  cut  foliage.  Ferns,  or  grasses,  having  an 
artistic  arrangement  with  Roses  of  various  colours 
and  Maiden-hair  Fern.  Mrs.  P.  R.  Green,  Col- 
chester, was  second  with  a  tasteful  table  also,  and 
Mrs.  John  Mattock  gained  the  third  prize,  this 
arrangement,  however,  being  rather  a  crowded 
one.  Mrs.  Green,  Harold  Wood,  was  awarded  an 
extra  prize.  Mrs.  J.  Mattock  won  the  premier 
award  for  a  set  of  three  spra3's  of  Roses  suitable 
for  ladies'  wear,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  being  second, 
and  Messrs.  Perkins,  Coventry,  third. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  single-flowered 
Roses,  not  less  than  three  trusses  of  each,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  first,  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.  second,  and  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
third.  Mr.  .John  Mattock  gained  the  first  prize 
for  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Roses  suitable  for 
buttonholes,  Mr.  George  Prince  being  second. 

Amateurs. 
The  amateur  champion  trophj'-replica,  and  first 
prize  for  thirty-six  blooms,  distinct,  was  obtained 
by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  with  an  exhibit 
that  was  especially  remarkable  for  its  freshness 
and  brightness.  The  best  included  Innocente 
Pirola,  Muriel  Grahame,  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  John 
Laing,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac.  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton,    Havering-Atte-Bower,    was    second. 


having  very  good  Her  Majesty,  Uirich  Brunner, 
Bessie  Brown,  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  gained  the  third  prize. 

In  an  extra  class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct, 
open  to  amateurs  who  have  not  previously  won 
either  the  champion  challenge  trophy  or  tlie  first 
prize  in  this  class,  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  was 
first,  on  whose  stand  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Innocente  Pirola,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were 
conspicuously  good.  Mr.  Conway  .Jones,  Huccle- 
cote,  (Gloucester,  was  second,  and  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
Downside,  Leatherhead,  third. 

The  Ben  Cant  Memorial  Prize  was  offered, 
together  with  a  piece  of  plate,  in  class  27,  which 
was  also  for  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct.  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-Atte-Bower,  secured 
the  first  position,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lind.-^ell  being  second, 
and  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  third.  In  the  first  prize 
exhibit,  S.  M.  Rodocoanachi,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
A.  K.  Williams,  and  Her  Majesty  were  notable. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each,  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin,  was  first,  showing 
very  good  flowers,  particularly  of  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Bessie 
Brown  ;  Rev.  .J.  H.  Pemberton  was  a  good  second  ; 
Mrs.  Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Keigate,  was 
third.  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  was  first  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette,  showing 
Her  Majesty  ;  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell  was  second,  and 
Mr.  H.  V.  ilachin  third. 

Open  only  to  Growers  or  less  than  2,000 
Plants. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was  awarded  the 
premier  prize  for,  on  the  whole,  a  good  stand  of 
flowers,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet,  Bessie  Brown,  and 
Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  being  some  of  the  Ijest ; 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Steyning,  was  second,  and  Mr. 
N.  C.  Romaine,  Old  Windsor,  third.  For  eighteen 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester, 
was  first,  Innocente  Pirola,  Caroline  Testout, 
Marechal  Niel,  La  France,  Killarney,  and  White 
Maman  Cochet  being  very  well  shown  ;  Mr.  E. 
Mawlej',  Berkhamsted,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  R.  E. 


THE  FIRST   PRIZE  TWELVE  TEA  ROSE  BLOOMS. 

Mr.  John  Mattock,  New  Headintjton  N^irsery,  Oxford-    The  silver  medal  bloom — Souvenir  d'ElifC  Vardoi. — is  in  the  top 

row,  tight  hand  corner.) 
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West,  Wray  Park,  Reigate,  third.  Mr.  E.  M. 
Betlnuie  gained  tlie  premier  award  for  eight  dis- 
tinct varieties,  three  blooms  o£  each,  Manian 
Cochet,  Mme.  Gabrielle  Luizet,  The  Bride,  and 
Mme.  Cusin  being  of  the  best  ;  Mr.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  Worcester,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Jones, 
Huccleoote,  Gloucester,  third.  Messrs.  R.  Foley 
Hobbs,  F.  W.  Tattersall,  Morecanibe,  and  E.  M. 
Bethune  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively 
for  nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or 
Noisette,  the  exhibitors  in  the  order  named 
showing  Her  Majesty  (very  good),  Bessie  Brown, 
and  Mme.  G.  Luizet.  The  National  Rose  Society's 
medal  for  the  best  Rose  other  than  H.T.,  T.,  or  N. 
was  given  to  a  bloom  in  the  first  prize  exhibit. 

Opex  to  Growers  of  Less  than  1,000  Pl.\nts. 

iliss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  secured  the  first 
prize  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct,  showing  excellent 
Captain  Hayward,  General  Jacijueminot,  Mrs.  S. 
Crawford,  Bridesmaid,  Maman  Cochet,  &o.  ;  ilr. 
W.  .J.  Pegge,  Beeston,  Notts,  was  second  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  W.  Bateman,  Archway  Road,  N.,  third.  For 
six  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette, 
Mr.  Whittle,  Leicester,  was  awarded  first  honours 
with  Her  Majesty ;  Mr.  S.  Morris,  Leicester, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Wellesley,  Woking,  third. 

Opex  to  Gkoweks  of  Less  than  500  Plants. 

For  nine  blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  E.  A.  Moulden, 
Stevenage,    gained    the   first   prize ;    Mr.    R.    W. 


Bo«-\'er  being  second  ;  and  ilrs.  Tines,   Hertford 
Heath,  Hitchin,  third. 

Mr.  K.  H.  Giftbrd,  Sutton,  Surrey,  was  placed 
first,  for  six  blooms,  distinct  varieties  ;  Mr.  R. 
Boswell,  Hitchin,  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Upton, 
Leicester,  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  Rose, 
except  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  G.  A  Hammond, 
Burgess  Hill,  was  first,  showing  Her  Majesty ; 
Mr.  GiSbrd  being  second,  with  Mrs.  .John  Laing  ; 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Bowyer,  Hertford  Heath,  third, 
%vith  Caroline  Testout. 

Extra  Classes. 
In  the  extra  classes  there  were  various  restric- 
tions ;  for  instance,  one  class  was  open  onlj^  to 
amateurs  having  joined  the  National  Rose  Society 
since  the  last  metropolitan  exhibition,  another 
to  amateurs  never  having  won  a  prize  at  an  exhibi- 
tion of  the  National  Rose  Society,  and  so  on.  Mr. 
fl'.  Kingston,  5-2,  Waterloo  Road,  Bedford,  won 
the  silver  challenge  cup  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct, 
the  Ramsay  cup,  also  for  twelve  blooms,  distinct, 
being  gained  by  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  Colchester,  who 
included  remarkably  fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  Mawley. 
The  challenge  cup  for  six  blooms,  distinct,  grown 
within  eight  miles  of  Charing  Cross,  was  won  by 
Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  Muswell  Hill,  whose  Ulrich 
Brunner  and  Suzanne  Marie  Rodocanachi  were 
grand  ;  second.  Miss  Langton,  Hendon  ;  third, 
Jlr.  .J.  F.  Thompson,  Bounds  Green.  Messrs.  \\'. 
E.  Martin,  North  Finrhley,  A.  C.  Turner,  Edg- 
C.  .J.  Page,  Enfield,  and  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemberton  were  other 
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ROSE   queen    ALEXANDRA. 
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first  prize    winners   in 
the  extra  classes. 

Tea  and  Noisette 
Section. 

For  eighteen  blooms, 
distinct,  the  first  prize 
and  Tea  and  Noisette 
trophy  was  secured  by 
0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq., 
West  Bergholt,  Col- 
chester, who  showed 
beautiful  blooms  of  The 
Bride,  Marechal  Niel, 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Var- 
don,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Cleopatra,  Maman 
Cochet,  &c.  The 
National  RoseSociety's 
silver  medal  for  the 
best  Tea  or  Noisette 
was  awarded  to  a 
splendid  bloom  of 
White  Maman  Cochet 
in  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen's 
stand.  Alexander  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.,  New- 
bridge, Bath,  was 
second  with  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  flowers,  and 
Conway  .Jones,  Esq. , 
Hucclecote,  Glouces- 
ter, third. 

For  twelve  blooms, 
distinct,  A.  Tate,  Esq., 
]>ownside,  Leather- 
head,  secured  the  first 
prize;  A.  H.  Cray, 
Esq. ,  was  second  ;  and 
F.  VV.  Flight,  Esq., 
Twyford,  third.  A. 
Hill  (Jray,  Esc^.,  New- 
bridge, Bath,  was  first 
in  tlio  class  for  eight 
distinct  varieties,  three 
blooms  of  eacli  ;  0.  <4. 
Orpen,  Esc^. ,  second  ; 
and  Mrs.  1''.  W.  Cam- 
pion, Trumpets  Hill, 
Reigate,  third.  For 
nine  blooms  of  any  one 
variety,  O.  C.  Orpen, 
Esq.,  was  first ;  A.  Hill 
Graj',  Esq.,  second; 
and  Vj.  M.  Bethune, 
Esq.,  third. 


Only    to    Growers    of    Less    than 
Plants  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts,  Sevenoaks,  was  first  for 
twelve  blooms,  distinct,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac 
and  Maman  Cochet  being  of  the  best ;  Rev.  R. 
Powley  gained  the  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  F. 
Wellesley.  Woking,  was  third.  For  nine  blooms, 
distinct,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester,  was 
placed  first ;  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  Hendon,  winning 
the  second  prize  ;  and  Mr.  M.  Whittle,  Leicester, 
the  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one  variet}', 
Conway  .Jones,  Esq. ,  won  the  premier  place  ;  R.  F. 
Hobbs,"  Esq.,  being  second  ;  and  Mrs.  E.  Home, 
Reigate,  third. 

Open    Only    to    Growers    of    Less   than    200' 
Plants  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 

A.  Munt,  Esq.,  Slough,  was  first  on  the  list  for 
nine  blooms,  distinct  ;  G.  H.  Baxter,  Esq.,  Brent- 
wood, being  second  ;  and  F.  W.  Tattersall,  Esq., 
Morecambe,  third.  For  six  blooms,  distinct,  W. 
Upton,  Esq.,  Leicester,  won  the  premier  prize , 
M.  White,  Esq.,  Wateringbury,  being  second;  and 
R.  W.  Bowyer,  Esq.,  Hertford,  third.  For  six 
blooms  of  any  one  varietj',  A.  Munt,  Esq.,  was 
awarded  first  prize  ;  C.  Monies,  Esfi. ,  Hitchin, 
second  ;  the  third  place  falling  to  J.  C.  Trueman, 
Esq.,  Swanley.  R.  F.  Hobbs,  Esq.,  and  T.  B. 
Gabriel,  Esq.,  Woking,  gained  the  first  prize  in 
the  two  extra  classes. 

Exhibition  Roses  in  Vases. 
For  nine  distinct  varieties,  five  blooms  of  each, 
H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop,  gained  the  first 
prize  ;  Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion,  Reigate,  being  second. 
There  were  no  more  competitors.  For  six  distinct 
varieties  of  Teas  and  Noisettes,  seven  blooms  of 
each,  0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  secured  premier  place 
with  a  very  good  exhibit ;  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  was 
second  ;  and  Miss  B.  H.  Langton,  third. 

Decorative  Classes. 

0.  G.  Orpen,  Esq.,  was  successful  in  the  class  for 
a  bowl  of  Roses  lightly  arranged  with  Rose  foliage 
only,  not  more  than  thirty-six  blooms  to  be  used  ; 
A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  Miss  B.  H.  Lang- 
ton, third.  In  the  classes  for  ladies  only,  for  a 
decoration  of  cut  Roses  for  dinner  table,  Mrs. 
Orpen  secured  the  highest  award  ;  Mrs.  A.  Cant, 
second  ;  and  Mrs.  Fearson,  Reigate,  third  ;  Mrs. 
P.  R.  Green,  Colchester,  gaining  an  extra  prize. 
Mrs.  L.  Pawle,  Pvowsham,  Harrow,  won  the  first 
prize  for  a  vase  of  cut  Roses,  lightly  arranged  with 
any  foliage  ;  Mrs.  P.  B.  Mawley  being  second  ;  and 
Mrs.  A.  Uant  third. 

Garden  Roses. 

For  eighteen  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than 
three  trusses  of  each,  Alfred  Tate,  Esq. ,  Leatherhead, 
was  placed  first;  H.  V.  Machin,  Esq.,  Worksop, 
second  ;  and  Mrs.  F.  W.  Campion,  Reigate,  third. 
Rev.  H.  Pemberton  was  awarded  an  extra  prize. 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Holmwood,  Surrey,  won  the 
(xirdlestone  memorial  prize,  a  piece  of  plate,  for 
twelve  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  three  trusses 
of  each  ;  Jlrs.  Dorothy  Nesfield,  Tunbridge  Wells, 
was  second  ;  and  iliss  B.  H.  Langton  third.  In 
class  sixteen,  for  six  distinct  varieties  (open  only  to 
amateurs  who  have  never  won  a  prize  for  garden 
Roses  at  an  exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society), 
W.  G.  Adcock,  Esq.,  Torrington  Park,  North 
Finchley,  was  first  ;  F.  H.  Cooke,  Esq. ,  Birch, 
Colchester,  second  ;  and  Rev.  F.  ,J.  Tulford, 
Flaxley  Vicarage,  Newnham,  Gloucestershire, 
third.  Jlrs.  F.  W.  Campion  won  the  first  prize  for 
six  vases  of  Sweetbriar  Roses  in  six  distinct 
varieties;  0.  G.  Orpen,  Escj.,  and  G.  H.  Baxter, 
Esq.,  being  second  and  third  respectively. 

Best  Blooms  in  the  Snow. 

Silver  medals  of  the  National  Rose  Society  were 
awarded  to  the  following  blooms  : — 

ASHTEURS. 

Best  Rose  other  than  Tea  or  Noisette. — Her 
Majest}'.     From  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Es(j. ,  Worcester. 

Best  Hybrid  Tea. —Bessie  Brown.  Ci.  Moules, 
Esq.,  Hitchin. 

Best  Tea  or  Noisette. — White  Maman  Cochet. 
().  (!.  Orpen,  E3<|.,  Colchester. 
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HYBRID     LILIES. 


C 


ONSIDERING  how  freely  Lilies 
seed  it  is  rather  surprising  that  it 
is  only  of  late  years  that  we  hear 
much  of  the  raising  of  hybrid 
forms. 

Perhaps  it  is  that  the  carefully  cultivated 
garden  kinds — that  is  to  say,  the  garden  forms 
of  natural  species  —  are  so  good  that  the 
attempt  to  mingle  the  various  characters  could 
not  produce  anything  better  than  we  have 
already.  Thus  we  can  scarcely  imagine  an 
improvement  on  the  best  form  of  L.  caadiduni, 
or  a  grander  flower  than  a  bold  L.  auratuni 
such  as  L.  a.  platyphyllum. 

It  is  probable  that  the  eflbrts  of  those  who 
are  now  hybridising  Lilies  will  end  by  pro- 
ducing ju.st  a  few  excellent  things  and  a  large 
number  of  confu.sing  nondescripts,  much  worse 
as  garden  plants  than  the  types  from  which 
they  are  derived. 

Still,  though  it  isditiicult  to  imagine  it,  there 
may  still  be  potentialities  of  beauty  unde- 
veloped in  the  Lily  family.  In  support  of  this 
there  is  the  lovely  L.  testaceum,  said  to  be  a 
hybrid  of  chalcedonicum  and  candidum,  which, 
while  possessing  a  beauty  of  its  own,  clearly 
shows  the  relationship  to  both  parents  ;  to 
chalcedonicum  in  the  form  of  the  flower  and 
the  faint  tinge  of  its  warm  colour,  to  candidum 
in  its  port  and  texture  of  bloom— the  resem- 
blance to  this  parent  being  perhaps  stongest  in 
the  half-grown  state  in  the  arrangement  and 
carriage  of  the  leaves. 

Certainly  no  one  can  deny  the  success  ol'  the 
Japanese  natural  hybrid  of  auratum  and  longi- 
florum,  if  that  be,  as  is  supposed,  the  true 
parentage  of  Lilium  Alexandra?,  but  then  in 
the  Lily  world  there  are  not  many  such  possible 
parents  as  those  two  grand  species. 

L.  Burbanki,  a  hybrid  of  L.  pardalinum  and 
L.  washingtonianuru,  is  well  spoken  of,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  Mr.  Burbank 
before  long  will  give  the  world  some  good  new 
hybrids.  The  hybrids  of  Martagon,  such  as 
iMarhan  (Martagon  -I-  Hansoni),  are  without 
doubt  interesting,  and  have  a  certain  degree 
of  beauty,  but  the  genus  Lilium  seems  to  offer 
a  field  for  the  working  of  better  things.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  this  industrious  and  able 
hybridist  or  some  other  enthusiast  will  work 
among  the  white  Lilies.  The  orange  yellows, 
in  the  croceum  and  Martagon  grou]3S,  are 
already  so  numerous,  and  to  the  unlearned 
amateur  so  confusing,  that  the  best  that  can 
be  done   with  them  is  to  derive,  if  possible,' 


bold  flowers  of  self  colouring  rather  than  a 
mere  series  of  connecting  links  between  species 
of  secondary  importance.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  what  is  wanted  in  a  garden  is 
beautiful  flowers  rather  than  many  different 
kinds  of  flowers.  Many  a  possibly  lovely 
garden  is  ruined  by  too  great  a  mixture,  and 
could  only  be  redeemed  by  the  practice  of 
severe  restraint  in  the  number  of  kinds  of 
things  to  be  seen  at  one  glance. 

A  good  hybrid  Lily  has  been  raised  at  Kew, 
named  L.  Kewense,  the  progeny  of  L.  Henryi 
and  a  fine  form  of  L.  Brownii.  It  is  of  a 
creamy  buff'  colour  turning  nearly  white,  in 
general  appearance  something  like  a  small 
auratum. 

A  hybridist  who  could  get  the  grand  sub- 
stance of  the  tender  Indian  Lilies  into  hardy 
garden  plants  of  good  constitution  would 
indeed  be  a  benefactor  to  horticulture. 


THE    LILY    CONFERENCE. 

It  has  been  our  duty  on  many  oc(;asions  to 
praise  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  its 
good  work  for  horticulture,  and  those  present 
at  the  Lily  conference  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  last  must  have  felt  that  the 
society  is  not  slow  in  helping  horticulturists 
to  become  better  acquainted  with  a  noble  race 
of  flowers  when  there  is  a  general  desire  for 
fuller  information  than  already  exists.  During 
the  past  twelve  months  we  have  been  enabled, 
through  the  kindness  of  many  correspondents, 
to  create  a  discussion  about  Lilies  of  some 
value  to  those  who  have  a  wish  to  plant 
and  make  them  play  their  part  in  the  garden 
landscape. 

The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  H.  .J.  Elwes, 
F.R.S.,  whose  monograph  of  the  genus  is  a 
standard  work,  and  among  others  present 
were  Mr.  Baker,  F.R.S.,  author  of  "  Liliace*," 
whose  work  is  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  its  kind  published  ;  Dr. 
Henry,  lately  returned  from  China,  and  the 
discoverer  of  Lilium  Henryi  ;  Mr.  Yeld, 
Captain  Savile  Reid,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Dr.  Masters,  and  many  others  whose  names 
are  familiar  to  readers  of  The  Garden  through 
their  recent  contributions  upon  the  subject  of 
Lily  culture  in  the  British  Isles. 

jNIr.  Baker's  paper  was  one  of  supreme 
importance,  because  it  brought  Mr.  Elwes' 
monograph  to  date,  including  the  thirty-five 
species  and  varieties  not  enumerated.  Jlr. 
Baker  spoke  of  the  beauty  of  L.  rubellum  and 
L.  Henryi,  two  of  the  recent  acquisitions,  and 
mentioned  how  rich  Uj^per  Burmah  and 
Western  _  China  must  be  in  new  forms.  We 
shall,  with  permission,  publish  Mr.  Baker's 
paper  from  the  Society's  Journal  when  it 
appears,  and  the  remarks,  too,  of  Dr.  Henry, 
who   alluded   to   the   vast   field   of   discovery 


there  is  in  Western  China  and  the  work  of  the 
French  missionaries  in  collecting  new  species. 
He  alluded  also  to  the  work  of  Messrs.  A'eitch's 
collector,  Mr.  Wilson,  in  China,  but  said  there 
was  room  for  a  hundred  collectors  in  the 
Western  parts.  Western  China  comprising  an 
immense  area.  With  regard  to  L.  Henryi, 
Dr.  Henry  said  it  was  only  found  by  him  in 
two  localities — on  grassy  .slopes  about  2,000 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  on  the  tops  of  cliffs  in 
limestone.  He  also  mentioned  that  L.  gigan- 
teum  was  found  in  the  depths  of  high  mountain 
forests. 

Mr.  Elwes  said  how  pleased  everyone  must 
be  to  have  Dr.  Henry  present  that  afternoon, 
and  mentioned  how  greatly  indebted  they 
were  to  the  botanist  for  his  labours,  and  then 
alluded  to  the  opportunities  aft'orded  by 
Western  China  and  adjoining  countries  for 
collectors. 

In  the  course  of  the  remarks  of  more  than 
one  speaker  the  fact  that  Lilies  enjoy  being 
planted  among  or  near  to  the  roots  of  trees 
and  shrubs  was  laid  stress  upon,  and  we  were 
delighted  with  the  remarks  of  the  chairman 
about  the  planting  of  Lilies  among  shrubs  in 
the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

Mr.  Yeld,  Mr.  Wallace  of  Colchester,  and 
others  spoke  during  the  afternoon,  and  the 
conference  was  continued  on  Wednesday,  when 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson  and  others  contributed  notes 
of  interest  concerning  certain  species  and 
varieties. 

We  have  given  in  the  i>resent  issue  many 
articles  and  illustrations  about  the  great  Lily 
family,  and  await  the  Society's  Journal  con- 
taining the  many  papers  read  at  the  conference 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest. 

It  will  then  be  seen  that  the  Lily  conference 
has  accomplished  permanent  good  in  bringing 
about  a  better  knowledge  of  the  many  beautiful 
species  and  varieties  as  yet  little  understood 
l)y  horticulturists. 

The  exhibition  held  in  the  vinery  was 
chiefly  of  Lilies.  Of  course,  it  is  impossible 
to  get  together  a  large  representation  of  the 
flower,  as  Lily  time  extends  over  many  months, 
and  many  of  the  most  important  groups, 
speciosum  and  tigrinum  as  examples,  have 
yet  to  flower,  but  the  gold  medal  display  of 
'^Messrs.  Wallace,  the  groups  from  Messrs.  Perry, 
Veitch,  Ware,  and  others  represented  the  niost 
usually  cultivated  kinds,  and  those  little 
known  in  English  gardens,  but  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  specialist,  who  delights 
in  making  experiments. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

We  receive  from  Salisbury  from  Mr.  W.  Bower- 
man,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Bernard,  a  flower- 
spike  of 

MiCH.iUXIA   TCHIHATCHEWI. 

The  whole  spike  at  first  sight  much  resembles  that 
of  a  white  Foxglove.  The  one  sent  bears  120 
flowers  and  buds,  without  counting  the  buds  as 
yet   undeveloped  at    the  top  of  the   spike.      The 
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individual  flowers,  unlike  the  Campanulas,  to  which 
Michauxia  is  closely  allied,  have  eight  divisions  of 
the  corolla.  The  M'hole  plant  is  bristly.  The 
portion  of  the  flower  stem  sent  is  only  that  actually 
bearing  the  flowers,  a  length  of  nearly  3  feet.  We 
are  not  informed  as  to  the  whole  height  of  the 
spike.  It  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  Though 
certainly  a  remarkable  plant,  we  think  it  will 
scarcel}'  rank  among  the  best  garden  Howers.  The 
blooms,  though  numerous,  are  small  for  the  sixe  of 
the  spike.  The  flower  is  white,  and  its  most  con- 
spicuous feature  is  the  large  projecting  stigma, 
thickly  covered  with  pale  yellow  pollen,  which 
appears  to  be  combined  upon  it  into  a  thick  pasty 
and  Hbrous  mass  before  the  corolla  is  e.xpanded.  The 
radical  leaves  form  a  tuft  of  grey  foliage  coarsely 
toothed  at  the  edges. 


iUr.  Vv.  Van  de  Weyer  sends  from  New  Lodge, 
Windsor  Forest, 

Flowers  or  A  Snapdragon 
with  a  part  of  the  bloom  doubled.  Instead  of  the 
usual  single  lip  only,  it  has  in  addition  three  or 
four  misshapen  lips  within  it.  It  is  scarcely 
desirable  as  a  garden  flower,  and  Mr.  Van  de  Weyer 
writes  that  he  only  keeps  it  as  a  curiosity,  having 
no  liking  for  monstrosities. 


GvPRn'El)[|l.M    r.lRVIFLORUM. 

We    received    this     charming    Lady's     Slipper 
recently    from     Mr.     Field,    Ashwellthorpe 
( iardens.   It  is  one  of   the  best  of  the  hardy 
Cypripediunis  and  beautiful  in  colour. 


New  Border  Pi.nks. 
Messrs.  Young,  of  Cheshunt,  send  flowers  of 
three  new  border  Pinks  of  the  large  full  double 
class.  One  of  them,  Mrs.  H.  Young,  of  pale  pink 
colouring  with  deep  blotches,  lately  received  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  fortnightlj'  show  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society.  The  others  are  of 
the  same  class  in  lighter  colourings.  We  think 
these  Pinks  are  likelj-  to  make  much  more  useful 
garden  plants  than  the  laced  show  Pinks  ;  but  we 
still  want  a  race  of  these  charming  flowers  of  the 
good  old  black  and  white  type,  not  so  full  of 
petals  as  to  burst  the  calyx,  and  with  a  good  scent. 


Gladioli's  cardinalis  Qpeen  Wiliiel:mina. 
Mr.  Charles  W.  Crosby,  Brome  Hurst,  Dorking, 
encloses  "a  specimen  of  a  new  (lladiolus  brought 


Jlrs.    Edward    Bayldon  sends   from    near 
Dawlish  (Devon)  a  bloom  of 

LiLiuM  Krameri 
of  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  showing  well  the 
beautiful  form  and  tender  pink  colouring 
of  this  most  lovely  Lily,  also  its  tine  de- 
velopment in  good  cultivation.  Jlrs.  Bayldon 
saj'S  that  her  clump  of  this  Lily  increases 
yearly  in  size  and  number  of  flowers.  From 
the  same  place  comes  a  grand  spike  of 

DELriiixiuiM, 
with  single  lilooms  of  unusual  size,  2^  inches 
in  diameter,  and  colouring  of  strongest 
pure  blue,  tinged  and  ba.'ked  with  deep 
red-lilac.  In  the  same  garden  is  a  fasciated 
head  of  Liliuni  speciosum  with  thirty  buds, 
all  of  good  promise. 


Fa.noy  Carnation  thk  Ra.iail 
Mr.  Weguelin,  of  Dawlish,  Devonshire,  .sends  a 
flower  of  a  superb  Carnation  named  the  Rajah. 
The  bloom  is  of  large  size,  very  full,  without  the 
least  indication  of  splitting,  antl  of  a  very  dull  lilac, 
dashed  and  coloured  with  salmon-red,  or  as  near 
this  tone  as  possible.  It  is  a  seedling  from  Lady 
Ardilaun.  Mr.  Weguelin  writes:  "The  richness 
of  the  blood  orange  ground  ajid  the  brightness  of  the 
heliotrope  markings  are  better  than  anything  I 
have  yet  seen.  The  flower  has  a  perfect  calyx,  and 
is  supported  upon  a  strong  stalk,  and  was  cut 
from  a  plant  in  the  open  border.  Had  the  plant 
been  grown  and  flowered  under  glass  the  bloom 
would  no  doubt  have  been  still  better.''  The 
Rajah  is  apparently  one  of  the  show  flowers  of  the 
future  in  its  particular  class. 


Rosa  microphylla  ruhra  plena. 

I  am  sending  a  iew  blooms  of  this  pretty  Rose. 
This  comes  into  flower  with  me  about  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  later  than  R.  microphylla  simplex, 
and  continues  to  bloom  for  several  weeks.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  Rose.  The  calyx  is  covered 
with  thorns.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas,  and 
flourishes  well  on  a  dry  soil  .sheltered  from  cold 
winds. — T.  B.  Field,  AfliircU/hor/ic  Hall  Oardfnfs, 
Norii'ich. 

I  We  thank  Mr.  Field  most  heartily  for  sending 
60  many  interesting  flowers  to  our  table.  The 
Rose  has  very  full  rather  flat-shaped  flowers  of 
bright  purple-rose  colouring.  The  calyx  is  thorny, 
and  the  leaves  abundant  and  of  soft  green  —Eds. J 
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out  by  .Messrs.  Krelage,  of  Haarlem."  We  thank 
our  correspondent  for  so  kindly  sending  a 
very  beautiful  flower,  one  of  the  pretty  early- 
flowering  tiladioli,  which  are  so  great  a  success  in 
warm  borders.  The  flower  is  bright  and  yet 
delicate  in  colour,  the  upper  segments  white  with 
the  merest  suspicion  of  pink,  and  the  lower  ones 
with  an  oval  blotch  on  the  same  ground,  the  blotch 
scarlet  at  the  margin  and  sulphur-yellow  in  the 
centre.     It  is  remarkably  free. 


A  Delicutfol  Series  of  Carnation  SEEDr.iNcs. 
A  boxful  of  seedling  Carnations,  grown  from 
Mr.  Douglas'  seed,  comes  to  us  from  .\lr.  Wj'thes, 
Syon  House* iardens,  Brentford,  and  wo  have  never 
seen  a  more  charming  set  of  flowers.  There  was 
not  a  poor  coloured  variety  among  them,  and  some 
were  so  distinct  and  good  as  to  bo  worthy  of  a 
name.  A  full  red  colour  was  most  enjoyable,  but 
there  were  yellows,  lemons,  crimsons,  purest  white, 
and  the  strange  heliotrope  colouring  which  some 


admire.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  such  good 
colours,  strong  stems,  and  abundant  flowering  can 
be  had  from  seeds. 


Sweet  Pea  Dtke  of  Westjiin-ster. 

I  saw  in  The  Garden  of  last  week  a  note 
referring  to  Sweet  Pea  Duke  of  Westminster,  class- 
ing it  as  a  vfery  poor  variety.  Herewith  I  send 
you  some  flowers  of  it,  which  I  picked  from  a 
small  row  in  my  garden.  I  find  it  one  of  the  best 
varieties  I  am  growing,  the  plants  being  (i  feet  tall 
and  of  a  good  strong  growth,  bearing  a  fine  ijuantity 
of  flowers  on  long  stems.  1  may  add  I  have  them 
side  by  side  with  forty  other  varieties  of  the  newest 
kinds. — C.  B.  Gajjriel,  GunJalf,  Herndl,  Surrey. 

[Vte  thank  our  correspondent  for  sending  this  evi- 
dently good  variety.  The  wings  are  of  a  warm 
purple  colour  and  thestandard  ro.sy  purple. — Eds.J 


RECENT  PLANT  PORTRAITS. 

Tui:  .Jul}' ■  number  of  the  liolnnical  Mw/u-iii'^ 
contains  portraits  of  NhodocUiidron  cl/iiraly.v,  a 
native  of  China.  This  is  a  handsome  large  white- 
flowered  variet}'  closely  allied  to  the  Indian 
R.  formosum,  and  may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  a 
form  of  that  plant.  It  is  one  of  the  many  fine  plants 
for  which  European  gardens  are  indebted  to  the 
French  missionary.  Abbe  Delavay. 

Chelonoptii  mo^chdld,  a  native  of  Japan  and 
China.  A  ver}'  pretty  labiate,  with  blush-white 
tubular  flowers,  which  have  a  ros\"  throat.  It  is 
allied  to  Melittis  melissophyllum,  the  Bastard 
Balm  of  the  British  Flora.  Seed  of  this  plant  was 
sent  to  Kew  by  Mr.  A.  K.  Bullej',  and  it  flowered 
in  the  temperate  house  in  UHJO,  but  did  not  ripen 
any  seed. 

Iris  chri/irtjilha,  a,  native  of  Persia.  This  fine 
species  has  ver^'  large  pale  yellow  flowers,  and 
was  introduced  accidentally  by  Mr.  Van  Tubergen, 
of  Haarlem,  along  with  a  species  of  Oncocyclus 
Iris  since  named  I.  urmiensis. 

C'yauolus  hir-iiila,  a  native  of  Abyssinia.  An 
exceedingly  pretty  free-blooming  plant  belonging 
to  the  family  of  the  Tradescanti^e.  It  has  edible 
tuberous  roots  about  the  size  of  a  Chestnut,  called 
Burko  by  the  natives.  It  flowered  at  Kew  in  a 
greenliouse  almost  throughout  the  whole  year. 

Impatiens  c/irysimiha,  a  native  of  the  Western 
Himalaya.  This  is  a  very  bright  and  pretty 
Balsam,  with  golden-yellow  flowers  streaked  with 
red  inside.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  from  the  Saharun- 
pore  Gardens  by  Mr.  Dutliie,  and  flowered  pro- 
fusely in  the  herbaceous  ground  in  October,  ISIMO, 
and  ripened  seed. 

The  July  number  of  the  Itcnie  dc  VhorlkuKiirt 
Bdijn  contains  a  fine  douljle  plate  of  a  most 
beautiful  Palm  named  Cyrloslachy  Ihiitja  mr. 
dun'rienantmi,  with  most  conspicuous  bright  rose- 
coloured  stem  and  leaf-stalks. 

The  first  part  of  the  Brnit:  Horlicolt  for  July 
has  a  coloured  plate  showing  the  fruits  of  three 
species  of  Crataegus  or  Thorn,  named  respecti\'ely 
C.  Korolkowi,  C.  piiuiatifida,  and  C  pentagyna. 

In  the  same  number  are  also  two  woodcuts  and 
full  description  of  a  little  known  if  not  new 
Daphne,  Dapliiie  Vcrhli,  found  in  a  wild  state 
on  the  low  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Grenoble.  By  some  liotanist  in  France  this  was 
at  first  lielieved  to  bo  merely  a  dwarf  and  low- 
growing  variety  of  1).  Cneorum,  but  M.  Mottet, 
who  describes  it  here,  considers  it  cpiite  sulticiently 
dist'nct  to  deserve  a  separate  name.  The  first  of 
the  two  woodcuts  shows  the  entire  plant  nuuh 
reduced  of  a  dense  and  cushiony  habit  of  growth 
and  exceedingly  free  blooming.  The  secoml  shows 
two  bunches  of  flowers  of  natural  size.  It  is  said 
to  exhale  a  most  delicate  perfume,,  and  to  flower 
in  the  latter  half  of  May,  about  three  weeks  earlier 
than  D.  Cneorum.  Plants  of  this  pretty  Daphne 
can  be  obtained  from  Mr.  M.  J.  (!inet,  Horti- 
culteur,  a  la  Croix-Rouge  a  (irenoble  (Isere)  in 
France. 

The  .sixth  nundier  of  the  sixteenth  volume  of 
IJiulciiid  contains  portraits  of  the  four  following 
( irchids  : 

/iy'iopeUdmn  Cliiyi,  a  very  handsome  x'ariety, 
with  large  rosy  purple  lip.     the  upper  part  of  the 
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flower  is  a  rich  chocolate-brown  barred  with  green. 
It  is  by  no  means  a  new  varietj',  as  it  first  flowered 
in  1S77.  It  is  the  result  of  a  cross  effected  between 
Z.  crinitum  and  Z.  niaxillare  by  Colonel  Clay. 

Lii'lia  limViyana,  a  most  beautiful  and  delicate 
variety,  with  pure  white  flowers  with  a  rosy 
pink  lip. 

Oneidium  stelligerimi  far.  Ernesti,  a  pretty  and 
distinct  varietj',  with  yellow  flowers  spotted  with 
chocolate  and  a  most  conspicuous  clear  rosy  purple 
lip,  uncommon  in  this  family.  It  is  named  after 
Mr.  Ernest  Measures. 

Odon/oylo.i«u7n  Brachnani,  a  pretty  pale  3'ellow 
form  of  0.  crispum,  with  rich  markings  of 
chocolate-brown.  W.  E.  (Jumelktox. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


Sweet  Peas  grown  near  London.— 

Readers  of  The  Garden  will  be  surprised  to  learn 
that  within  the  precincts  of  the  City  of  London, 
on  the  2nd  inst.,  an  interesting  display  of  Sweet 
Peas  was  made  in  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad 
Street,  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association.  It  seems  hardly  possible 
to  connect  this  busy  centre  of  financial  meetings 
with  so  laudable  an  object  as  the  one  under  notice. 
The  leading  competition  was  for  twelve  distinct 
sorts  in  bunches  of  not  less  than  twenty  and  not 
more  than  thirty  sprays  in  each  bunch.  The 
difference  in  the  exhibits  in  point  of  quality  was 
difficult  to  determine,  the  prize  medal  and  cup 
ultimately  going  to  a  well-known  country  grower. 
Il  is  another  instance  of  the  immense  advantage  of 
growing  flowers  in  the  country,  the  second  prize 
winner  cultivating  his  flowers  within  or  just  on 
the  border  of  the  five  miles  radius  of  Charing  Cross. 
Apart  from  this  fact,  the  leading  exhibit  was 
beautifully  set  up,  the  use  of  elegant  glasses  in 
varying  heights  adding  materiall3'  to  the  picture. 
Among  the  more  noteworthy  sorts  staged  on  the 
occasion  were  Pi'inee  of  Wales,  Queen  Victoria, 
Sadie  Burpee,  Blanche  Burpee,  Prince  Kdward  of 
York,  Golden  Gate,  Black  Knight,  Stanley, 
America,  Mrs.  .Joseph  Chamberlain,  Lovelj', 
Salopian,  Mars,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  Prima  Donna, 
and  Queen  Victoria. — ]).  B.  C. 

Norwich  Rose  show.  —  The  annual 
show  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of  Mr.  E.  T. 
Boardman,  Town  Close  House,  Ipswich  Road. 
Roses  were  excellently  shown,  although  the  fact  of 
the  National  Rose  Society's  show  being  held  the 
day  before  somewhat  diminished  the  number  of 
entries.  Messrs.  (4.  and  W.  H.  Burch,  Mr.  C.  T. 
Blofield,  Rev.  Foster  Melliar,  Rev.  H.  Berners, 
Rev.  A.  L.  Frelowes,  Mr.  A.  Cater,  and  Mr.  W. 
H.  Hamond  were  some  of  the  leadingprize  winners 
in  the  Rose  classes. 

Strawberries  Trafalgar  and  Fill- 
basket. — The  variety  Trafalgar  was  thought 
very  highly  of  when  first  exhibited  at  one  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  in  June 
last  year,  and  probably  most  growers  have  now 
formed  an  opinion  respecting  it.  It  would  be 
interesting  doubtless  to  many  growers  of  Straw- 
berries to  hear  how  it  has  succeeded  in  various 
districts  under  variable  conditions.  Here  we 
planted  100  plants  when  it  was  first  distributed, 
and  it  has  proved  to  be  a  good  variety  to  succeed 
Royal  Sovereign  (the  latter  being  ripe  this  season 
on  June  10  and  Trafalgar  on  June  22),  as  was 
predicted  of  it  last  year  when  it  was  exhibited  by 
its  raisers — Messrs.  Laxton  Bros.  It  is  a  robust 
grower,  possessed  of  good  foliage,  capable  of 
resisting  attacks  of  red  spider,  and  produces 
runners  freely.  The  fruit  is  very  large,  flattened 
conical  in  shape,  and  bright  scarlet  in  colour,  with 
a  good  flavour,  but  it  has  not  yet  proved  to  be  so 
free  a  cropper  as  Royal  Sovereign.  It  will, 
however,  have  to  be  a  Strawberry  of  extraordinary 
ijualities  that  surpasses  Royal  Sovereign's  combined 
good  ones.  I  am  pleased,  however,  to  see  by 
Mr.  Wythes'  note  that  the  Messrs.  Laxton  have 
succeeded  in  raising  a  variety — The  Laxton — that 
is  considered  to  be  an  improvement  upon  it.     If 


the  high  opinion  formed  is  upheld  after  the  \-ariety 
has  been  tested  as  Royal  Sovereign  has  been,  it 
will  indeed  be  an  acquisition.  Fillbasket,  another 
nieritorious  kind  recently  raised  by  the  Bedford 
firm,  ripens  with  'J'rafalgar  in  succession  to  Royal 
Sovereign,  and,  like  the  others  named,  it  is  a 
robust  grower.  It  ia  remarkably  ])rolific,  long  and 
conical  in  shape,  very  large,  brightly  coloured, 
and  well  flavoured,  although  in  this  resjiect  it  is 


not  so  good  as  Trafalgar.  I  have  not  yet  given 
either  Fillbasket  or  Trafalgar  a  trial  for  pot 
culture.  Perhaps  some  one  who  lias  forced  them 
will  kindly  give  the  readers  of  The  Garden  the 
benefit  of  their  experience.— Thomas  Coomeer, 
Motimonlh. 

The    "Acme"   bloom    protector.— 

Our  illustration  depicts  a  new  invention  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  Rose,  Dahlia,  and  Chry- 
santhemum growers.  As  will  be  seen,  the  "Acme  " 
protector  is  a  device  to  protect  the  blooms  of 
exhibition  Roses,  &c. ,  from  wet,  sun,  or  wind,  and 
it  has  many  good  points.  Perfect  rigidity  is 
secured  by  a  S(iuare  socket  working  on  a  square 
stick,   tlie   former    lieing    firmly   held  against  the 


AND    successful    EXHIBITION    RO.SE 
PROTECTOR. 


latter  by  a  galvanised  steel  spring.  Tlie  protector 
will  last  for  years,  and  may  then  be  re-covered  at 
only  a  trifling  cost.  Although  the  covering  material 
(calico)  is  nst  in  itself  waterproof,  experience  has 
proved  that  the  angle  at  which  the  protector  is 
made  causes  the  water  of  the  most  severe  rain 
storm  to  run  off  at  the  edge,  and  not  to  penetrate 
tile  cover  and  damage  the  blooms.  Mr.  Richard 
West,  Reigate,  is  the  inventor. 

Messrs.  James  Veiteh's  Carna- 
tions.— Probably  no  brighter  displaj'  of  flowers 
can  now  be  seen  in  London  than  is  made  by  the 
border  Carnations  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  of 
Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited.  Planted 
in  oblong-shaped  beds  for  some  distance  on  either 
side  of  the  central  pathway  they  are  remarkably 
pretty,  and  comprise  an  endless  variety  of  colours. 
Vellow-ground  fancies  seem  now  to  be  the  most 
popular  type  of  Carnations ;  there  are  at  least 
more  varieties  of  these  than  of  any  other  particular 
sorts,  and  probably  the  self-coloured  varieties  are    requires  plenty  of  manure 


next  favourites.     Many  of  the  latter,  however,  as 
satisfactory  border  Carnations  are  yet  dithcult  to 
surpass  for  their  good  growth  and  free  flowering. 
A  few  of  the  best  selfs  suitalile   fcjr  bedding  are 
Bendigo   (a    rich   purple),    Edward    Marshall    and 
Joe  Willet  (scarlets),  Sir  Henry  Irving  (crim.son), 
Edith    Ladenham,     Helmsman,     Mrs.     F.     Watts 
(white),    and    Miss     Audrey    Campbell    (yellow) 
These  varieties  are  all  excellent  for  the  l>order,  as 
may  be  seen  from  the  manner  in  which  they  are 
growing  in  the  Chelsea  nursery  ;  they  are  of  good 
habit,  and    flower   very  freely.      The   above-men- 
tioned   are    all    selfs.     Equally   good    for    border 
planting  are  Sportsman  and  Thetes  (scarlet  Hakes), 
Mayor  of  Nottingham  (a  purple  flake  that  retains 
its  character   remarkably  well),   Admiral  Curzon, 
(iilbert  and   Robert   Houlgrave  (scarlet  bizarres). 
Due   d'Auniale,  J.   D.    Hextall,  J.    S.    Hedderley 
(crimson   bizarres),    and    of    the    fancy    varieties 
Chameleon   (slate   and   red),   George  Cruickshank, 
the  latter  a  remarkably  handsome  flower,  are  note- 
worthy.    Picotees  include  Mrs.  Sharpe  (heavy  rose 
edged,  a  beautiful  bloom),  Norman  Carr  (thin  rose 
edged),  Clara  Penson  (thin  purple  edged),  and  Polly 
Brazil   (heavy  purple   edged),    also   a   remarkably 
fine  variety.     There  are  many  noteworthy  flowers 
amongst   the  new  varieties,   the  border  selfs  and 
fancies  including  the  following :  Alcinous  (ground 
colour  lemon-yellow,  heavily  marked  with  purple), 
Bertie  (pinkish  white,  heavily  marked  with  crimson, 
vigorous   habit),    Don   Carlos   (a   distinct   variety, 
witli  large  hand.some  flowers,  yellow  ground  striped, 
and  edged  with  rose-pink),  and  Rosalind  (large  deep 
crimson,  sweet  scented),   both   the   latter   having 
received  awards  of   merit  from   the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.     The  Khedive,  a  bright  yellow, 
heavily  marked    and    tinted   with   rose,   is  also  a 
valuable  new  kin  J.   The  new  yellow  ground  Picotees 
include  Caracci,  Daniel  Defoe,  H.  Falkland,  Lady 
St.   Oswald,  and   Lanzon.     Governor  Roosevelt  (a 
dark   red,    with    beatifully    toothed  petals).   Lord 
Roberts  (a  rich  lemon-yellow,  verj'  free  flowering), 
and  Beauty  of  Exniouth  (pure  white,  that  obtained 
an  award  of  merit  at  the  Cr3'stal  Palace  last  year) 
are  three  Carnations  of   recent  introduction   that 
merit  special  notice.  All  the  old  standard  varieties 
are,    of   course,    represented    in   Messrs.    Veiteh's 
collection,  and  add  considerably  to  the  beauty  and 
brightness  of  the  display. 

Note  from  Jamaica— Rose  beetles. 

— We  have  Roses  throughout   the  j'ear,  and  everv 
good  rainfall  is  followed  by  a  burst  of  them.     One 
of  these  is   the  June  burst.     This   is  alwa3s   the 
strongest  of  all,  and  with  it  come  the  Rose  beetles 
These   have  not   the  gorgeous  old  glass  and  soap 
bubble  iridescence   of  the    English    kind,  but  are 
plain  gloss3'  black,  like  the  horned  beetles  that  we 
called  pinchabobs  in  our  youth,  but  which  are  more 
properly  designated  stag  beetles.     They  sta3'  only 
a  short  time,  and  I  do  not  grudge  them  their  feast 
upon  what  I  have  so   much   of,   more  especially  as 
the3'   fasten    almost    exclusively  upon    the    freest 
flowering  kinds,   evidentlj'   attracted   more  by  one 
class  of  scent  than  another.     Cramoisie  Supi'i-ieure 
and   Malmaison  are  the  favourites,   and  I    rarelv 
find    them  on   Roses  with   strong  tea   scent.     At 
home  I  seem  to  remember  that  the3'  were  equally 
eclectic,  for  I  associate  Rose  beetles  with  the  old 
pink  China  Rose  and  with  no  other  kind.     Is  that 
a  fact  or  is  it  a  failure  of  observation  or  memory  ''. 
The  old  pink  was  our  only  kind  of  China  Rose,  and 
in  the  da3's  I  speak   of  Tea  Roses  were  compara- 
tively scarce.     What  I  mean  is  that  they  notably 
attacked  China  Roses  and  left  other  kinds,  whicji 
for  us  were  chiefly  Hj'brid  Perpetuals  of  the  old 
mop  pattern,   cjuite  alone.     Perhaps  they  visited 
garland  Roses  and  loose  ones  of  the  Damask  type, 
but  I  do  not  feel  sure  about  it. — W.  J.,  Port  Hoyal 
Mountains  (2,(lil0  feet),  ■lamaica. 

Pot-Marigold.— When  I  lived  in  England 
I  (lid  not  know  what  a  fine  thing  the  old  Pot-Mari- 
gold is.  Now  that  I  am  obliged  to  take  some  care 
of  it  I  do  know.  It  is  not  the  eas3'  thing  here  that 
it  is  at  home.  The  months  when  cloud  alternates 
with  sunshine  are  those  that  suit  it.  It  is  at  its 
best  from  November  to  Februar3-,  and  is  discouraged 
b3'  the  dry  cloudless  days  of  March.  The  only 
one  I  grow  is  a  full  pure  orange.  With  me  it 
and  water,  and  thousih 
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it  dislikes  the  iiercest  of  the  sun  it  must  be  in  a 
perfeetlj'  open  place.  This  is  wliat  makes  the 
dithculty.  When  the  Roses  and  the  (ieraniunis 
scorch,  as  they  sometimes  do,  the  poor  Marigold 
suffers  too,  and  protests  by  half  closing  its  flowers, 
while  the  whole  plant  visibly  withers.  I  cannot 
depend  upon  its  sowing  itself  as  the  African 
Marigolds  do,  and  ha%-e  always  to  save  spring  seed 
to  sow  in  the  autumn. — W.  J.,  Port-  J!oi/a/ 
Moinilain^  (2,lKli)  feet),  .liimakd. 

Harrow  Rose  show.  —  The  Harrow 
Horticultural  Kxhibition  and  Rose  show  has,  under 
the  good  management  of  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle,  the 
honorarj'  secretary,  now  developed  into  quite  an 
important  and  most  interesting  gathering.  We 
are  sorry  that  a  detailed  report  of  the  show,  which 
was  held  on  .lulj'  H,  has  been  left  over  tlirough 
pressure  on  our  space. 

Birds   in   the   orchard.— I  was  much 

interested  in  reading  an  article  in  your  paper 
entitled  "  Birds  in  the  Orchard,''  page  4'24.  Many 
years  ago  m}'  Apples  were  very  much  spoiled  by 
grubs,  &c. ,  and  a  large  percentage  fell  from  this 
reason  in  a  premature  manner.  Knowing  that  the 
female  of  the  codlin  moth  was  wingless  I  took  to 
running  fowls  under  the  trees  ever  since,  by  which 
practice  I  get  fine  crops  of  clean  fruit.  The  fowls 
eat  everything  of  an  insect  kind  on  the  ground,  and 
the  tits  and  other  birds,  which  we  take  care  not  to 
kill,  clear  the  bark  and  twigs  of  eggs.  The 
droppings  of  the  fowls,  too,  act  beneficially  on  the 
trees,  for  I  find  if  I  dig  amongst  them  the  ground 
is  a  network  of  roots  close  up  to  the  grass,  sliowing 
that  something  tempts  upwards  which  would  not 
be  the  case  if  the  grass  were  not  manured,  and 
I  give  no  extra  manure  at  any  time. — H.  U. 
Palmer,  Slonrhank,  Nayland,  ('olflifsler. 

Fields  of  Narcissi.— Mr.  J.  w.  Cross, 

bulb  grower,  Wisbecli,  sends  photographs,  unsuit- 
able, we  regret,  for  production,  showing  well  the 
enormous  scale  upon  whicii  l)ulbs  are  grown  in 
Mr.  Cross's  Wisbech  nurseries.  One  of  them 
represents  a  field  of  Tulips,  the  other  two  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  pretty  picture  produced  by  a  field 
of  poeticus  ornatus  in  flower. 

The    white    Bladder    Campion.— 

Besides  a  patch  of  Dictamnus  fra.xinella,  I  have 
allowed  a  mere  weed  to  grow,  the  white  Bladder 
Campion.  Bj'  chance  I  found  out  that  sprays  of 
this  with  amber  coloured  Alstncmeria  make  a 
marvellously  beautiful  arrangement  for  a  small 
glass.  The  silvery  grey  bladders  are  of  a  pecu- 
liarly beautiful  tint.  I  think  no  garden  should  be 
without  it. — <i.  1).  Lesmk. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society  and 

its  committees.  —  An  enjoyable  day  was 
spent  on  Tuesday  last  in  the  gardens  at  ( 'hiswiok, 
when,  at  the  invitation  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societj',  the  committees  lunched  together,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  know  that  this  meeting  will  become  an 
established  custom.  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
presided,  and  practically  all  members  of  the 
various  committees  were  present.  We  have  never 
been  present  at  a  more  pleasant  meeting,  made 
more  interesting  than  usual  through  the  Lily 
conference  and  exhibition  which  commencsd  on  the 
same  day. 

Dr.  Henry,  who  has  latel}'  returned  from 
China,  and  was  present  at  the  Lily  conference,  will 
be  in  England  for  about  a  year. 

IVIessrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co.'s  Peas.— 

Messrs.  .T.  Carter  and  Co.,  High  Holborii,  London, 
write  : — "  'With  reference  to  your  note  on  page  '2.'-!, 
in  addition  to  our  two  Peas  that  gained  an  award 
of  merit  in  the  Roj-al  Horticultural  Society's  trials, 
our  new  Pea  Edward  VIL  was  similarly  recognised. 
The  giant  long-standing  Cos  Lettuce  called  .Jumbo 
did  not  emanate  from  America,  but  is  also  one  of 
our  varieties,  and  so  is  Harbinger." 

Canna  Miss  Kate  Gray.— With  refer 

ence  to  the  above,  which  received  an  award  of 
merit  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Floral 
Committee  on  .June  2,  in  your  report  you  mention 
that  the  habit  of  the  plant  could  not  be  judged. 
Allow  me  to  say  that  the  flowers  were  cut  from  a 
plant  '.i  feet  high  from  top  of  pot.  I  have  measured 
several  plants  which  are  well  in  flower,  the  height 
from  top  of  pot  to  top  of  bloom  in  no  case  exceeding 
3  feet.     The  foliage  is  remarkably  broad  for  this 


section,  and  altogether  it  is  one  of  the  best  haluted 
varieties  as  well  as  the  largest  flowering  in  the 
collection.  —  H.  .J.  .Tones,  l!i/ri:rol'l  Xiiriiry. 

The     new    American     Nymphaea 

James  Bryden  luis  given  me  some  lovely 
flowers,  double,  and  of  a  deep  rose  colour,  resem- 
bling in  shape  the  lovely  N.  tuberosa  Richardsoni. 
This  being  the  first  3'ear,  and  the  tuber  still  small 
and  weak,  I  feel  sure  that  the  flowers  next  year 
will  be  much  larger  and  finer.  It  was  sent  out  as 
a  deep  rose-coloured  .Tames  Doogue. — W.  K.  GvM- 
BLETON,  <^>neenxloir'n,  Ireland. 

Dia,n thus  multiflorus  Napoleon  I II. 

—  But  for  the  trouble  they  often  give  to  propagate, 

the  Mule  Pinks  would  soon  become  more  popular 

garden   flowers.       In   some  few   gardens   the  fine 

Napoleon  III.  is  as  perennial  in  its  habit  as  any  one 

could  wish,  but  in  others  it  blooms  so  freelj'  as  to 

exhaust  itself  if  allowed  to  get  its  own  waj-.     Here 

it  is  rather  troublesome  in  this  respect,  and  I  have 

to  take  care  to  propagate  it  regularlj-  or  it  would  be 

lost.     One  of  the  gardens  where  it  is  more  perennial 

is    that    of    Mr.    James    Davidson,    Summerville, 

Dumfries,  where  it  makes  plenty  of  "grass,"  and 

does  not  disappear  so  readil3'  as  it   does  in  many 

places.     Dianthus  Napoleon  III.  is  very  beautiful 

with  me  just  now,  and  one  enjoys  the  fine  double 

crimson   flowers   it  gives   so   freely  on   its   9-inch 

stems. — S.  Arnott.     [That  excellent  gardener  the 

late  Captain  C.   Nelson,   brother  of  the  late  Rev. 

J.  (i.  Nelson,  of  Narcissus  fame,  had  a  good  plan 

tor  the  renewal 

of  these  Pinks 

that    was    of 

especial  use  in 

the  case  of  D. 

A  t  k  i  n  s  o  n  i , 

which  so  often 

blooms      itself 

to   death.     He 

s  i  m  p  1 3'     r  e  - 

moved   all  the 

flowers    from 

some     of     the 

plants  ;     these 

b  3'     a  u  t  u  m  n 

were      fine 

spreading  tufts 

that    could   be 

divided.     B3' 

this   means  he 

secured     a 

yearly    supply 

of   flowering 

plants.  —  Eds.  | 

Tea  Rose 
M  a  m  a  n 
Cochet. 

The  flower 
represen  ted 
was  shown  by 
Mrs.Ha3'wooil, 
Woodha  tell, 
Reigate  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  C. 
.T.  Halter),  at 
the  Cro\'don 
Horticultural 
iSociety'sshow. 
This  and  the 
White  Maman 
Cochet  are  tw(^ 
of  the  most 
beautiful  gar- 
den and  exhi- 
bition Roses  in 
existence. 

A  useful 
f  1  o  w  e  r 
basket.— It 

si-'cms  a  strange 
tiling  that  with 
every bod3'  now 
w  anting  to 
])ick  flowers  for 
house  decora- 
tion with  long 
stalks  it. should 
J  be   so   difficult 


to  get  exaetl3'  the  convenient  sliape  of  basket  to  hold 
them.  Several  times  last  3'ear  letters  came  to  us 
asking  if  we  could  say  where  such  baskets  were  to 
be  had.  We  have  therefore  taken  some  pains  to  have 
a  suitable  basket  made,  and,  after  a  few  trials,  have 
arrived  at  a  shape  that  will  fulfil  all  the  needs  of  those 
who  want  to  cut  flowers  with  stalks  from  2  feet  to 
4  feet  long.  All  who  cut  their  own  house  flowers 
know  the  awkwardness  of  heav3'  things  like 
(Jladioli  in  a  short  basket,  and  how,  even  in  a 
large  one,  heav3'  flowers  like  these  on  one  side 
will  upset  it  when  placed  on  the  ground.  The 
designer  of  the  new  pattern  has  taken  all  these 
troubles  into  consideration,  and  the  result  is  a 
basket  that  is  stable  when  placed  down,  capacious 
as  well  as  convenient  for  the  longest  -  stalked 
flowers,  and  quite  light  to  carr3'.  We  shall  next 
week  be  able  to  give  an  illustration  of  this,  one  of 
the  most  useful  garden  baskets  3'et  introduced, 
and  line  that  cannot  fail  to  be  of  value  to 
many. 

Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.— Mr.  .T.  MiUmrn,  the  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Bath  and  Bristol  auxiliary  of  the 
above  institution,  writes  to  sav  that  at  the  Bath 
Rose  show,  held  on  Juty  1 1 ,  a  stall  was  provided 
for  the  sale  of  spare  Roses  and  other  flowers  which 
were  kindl3'  given  b3'  the  exhibitors  and  others  for 
the  benefit  of  this  excellent  society,  and  a  sum  of 
t'll  was  realised.  Mr.  Milburn's  address  is 
'\'ictoria  Park  Lodge,  Bath. 
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Solanum  W^endlandii  at  Kew.— Of 

the  several  species  of  climbing  Solaiiuiii  suitable 
for  indoor  culture,  this  is  by  far  the  most  showy, 
and  a  plant  worth  cultivating  in  any  place  where  a 
strong-growing  free-flowering  climber  is  required. 
It  was  introduced  from  Costa  Rica  to  the  Royal 
Gardens  at  Herrcuhausen,  Hanover,  about  twenty 
years  ago,  and  was  named  after  Dr.  Wendland,  the 
director  of  those  gardens.  In  18S2  a  plant  was 
sent  to  Kew,  and  e\'er  since  it  has  lieen  one  of  the 
most  striking  of  the  roof  plants  in  the  succulent 
and  Water  Lily  houses,  and  latterly  in  the  Mexican 
house  also,  throughout  summer.  If  allowed  plenty 
of  room  the  branches  will  attain  a  height  of  '20  feet 
or  30  feet,  and  will  cover  a  large  area.  The  leaves 
varj'  greatly  in  form,  some  being  simple,  7  inches 
long  and  4  inches  wide,  others  pinnatifid,  and 
others  again  quite  pinnate.  The  flowers  are  light 
blue,  2;j  inches  across,  and  borne  in  large  heads, 
sometimes  a  foot  across,  from  the  ends  of  all  the 
branches.  They  commence  to  open  in  May,  are  at 
their  best  in  .July,  and  are  rarely  over  before  the 
end  of  summer.  Though  it  rejoices  in  the  tropical 
heat  of  a  stove,  it  succeeds  quite  as  well  in  an 
intermediate  temperature,  and  is  eciually  at  home 
with  a  somewhat  restricted  root  run  and  planted 
in  an  open  border.  It  succeeds  well  in  loam,  and 
can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings.  A  visit  to 
Kew  at  the  present  time  would  go  far  towards 
convincing  anyone  of  its  worth. — W.  Dallimoee. 

CaesalpiniaGilliesii.— Onasiinnywallat 

Kew  a  specimen  of  this  showy  and  highly  interesting 
leguminous  tree  is  producing  nine  large  heads  of 
flowers.  It  is  a  South  American  plant,  sometimes 
seen  under  the  name  of  Poinciana  Gilliesii,  and  has 
been  in  cultivation  for  a  considerable  time,  though 
it  is  somewhat  rare  in  gardens.  For  its  foliage 
alone  it  is  worth  growing,  the  leaves  being  large, 
bipinnate,  and  very  gaceful.  The  flowers  are  in 
dense  upright  racemes.  Individually  they  are 
about  2  inches  across,  \vith  large  3'ellow  petals. 
The  beauty  of  the  flowers  is  considerably  enhanced 
by  the  long  red  thread-like  stamens,  which  pro- 
trude from  the  mouth  of  the  flower  to  a  length  of 
several  inches.  For  those  who  have  gardens  in 
favoured  localities,  and  can  afford  a  place  on  a 
warm  wall,  this  would  be  an  interesting  plant  to 
try. — W.  Dallimore. 
Lilium  giganteum  at  Cavens,  N.B. 

— The  noble  Lilium  giganteum  has  for  a  number  of 
years  been  well  grown  in  the  garden  at  Cavens,  in 
the  south-east  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  and  there 
has  been  a  good  specimen  in  bloom  this  season. 
This  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  few  days  ago. 
It  is  growing  in  the  position  which  was  occupied 
by  an  even  finer  plant  several  years  ago,  i.e.,  the 
angle  formed  by  the  high  walls  of  the  kitchen 
garden,  and  having  a  south-east  exposure.  It  is 
about  12  feet  high  and  carries  twenty-one  blooms. 
Measured  3  feet  from  the  ground,  the  stem  was 
10  inches  in  diameter.  The  one  grown  some  j'ears 
ago  was  quite  14  feet  high,  and  the  dry  weather 
we  have  had  must  have  greatly  reduced  the  height 
of  this  one.  It  is,  however,  most  imposing  and 
beautiful,  with  its  glossy  leaves  and  stem,  and  its 
fine,  long-tubed  flowers.  Mr.  John  Cooper,  the 
head  gardener,  takes  much  pride  in  growing  L. 
giganteum  well,  and  also  in  a  fine  plant  of  Lilium 
auratum,  which  has  been  established  in  the  garden 
for  a  number  of  years. — S.  Aknott.  [This  note 
would  have  been  much  more  useful  had  the  method 
of  culture  of  this  fine  Lily  been  described.  Cultural 
notes  are  always  specially  desirable. ^Eds.] 

The    Countess   of   AVarwiek   and 

hoPtieultUPe.— The  Lord  Mayor,  with  whom 
was  the  Ladj'  Maj'oress,  presided  over  a  meeting 
which  assembled  at  the  Mansion  House  recently 
to  hear  the  Countess  of  Warwick  plead  the  cause 
of  her  Horticultural  Hostel  at  Reading.  Lady 
Warwick  said  that  the  college,  which  had  been 
carried  on  with  a  capital  of  £1,600  for  the  last 
three  years,  had  outgrown  its  home,  its  garden, 
and  its  resources.  It  afforded  a  jumping-oft'  place 
into  a  lucrative  profession  for  the  daughters  of 
professional  men,  and  on  that  accormt  deserved 
charitable  support,  because  it  helped  women  to 
help  themselves.  The  King  had  been  graciously 
pleased  to  express  his  approval  of  the  scheme, 
which,    by    establishing    the    work    on    a   larger 


foundation,  would  give  it  increased  prospects  of 
usefulness,  and  to  tlie  fund  Mr.  Astor,  Mr.  Beit, 
Earl  <lrey,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Rothschild  had  been 
subscribers.  Lad}'  Warwick  appealed  for  the 
City's  help  in  her  scheme,  and  her  appeal,  sup- 
ported by  the  approval  of  the  Lord  Ma3'or,  was 
also  supported  l>y  Earl  Cre}',  and  a  resolution 
offering  their  approval  was  carried  l>y  the  meeting. 

Lilium  Hansoni  at  Dumfries,  N.B. 

— It  is  pleasant  to  one  who  admires  this  fine  hardy 
Lily  to  see  in  how  many  gardens  it  is  to  be  found 
in  this  neighbourhood.  Mj'  own  plants  were  out 
of  bloom  by  the  beginning  of  July,  but  a  few  days 
later,  largely  spent  in  gardens  further  inland, 
showed  (|uite  a  number  of  plants  in  grand  con- 
dition. Without  exception  all  looked  healthy  and 
vigorous,  but  the  most  thriving  and  the  most 
beautiful  were  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  .James  Lotinrer, 
Northbank,  Dumfries,  where  there  was  a  noble 
clump  of  L.  Hansoni  in  the  most  flourishing  con- 
dition, and  bearing  many  flowers  of  great  substance 
and  beauty.  The  plants  were  more  than  .5  feet 
high,  and  were  a  fine  sight  with  their  yellow- 
spotted  flowers. — S.  Ar^utt. 

Odontog'lossum     wendlandianum 

Vineke'S  VaP. — A  pleasing  form  of  this  scarce 
Odontoglossum  has  recently  flowered  with  M. 
Vincke-Dujardin,  of  Scherpsdaele,  near  Bruges, 
Belgium.  Whetlier  species  or  natural  hybrid,  this 
Odontoglossum,  though  it  cannot  be  compared  to 
erispum  in  size,  is  certainly  handsome.  The  flowers 
are  arranged  closely  on  a  stout  raceme,  and  at  first 
sight  appear  intermediate  between  a  form  of  0. 
andersonianum  and  0.  constrictum.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  almost  ecjual  in  shape  and  size, 
narrow  at  their  bases,  then  broadening  and  again 
tapering  to  an  acuminate  tail-like  apex.  The 
sepals  are  light  golden-yellow,  with,  on  the  basal 
half,  a  few  nearly  confluent  red-brown  spots,  and 
above  these  an  irregular  triangular-shaped  patch 
of  tiny  reddish  dots.  The  petals  are  marked  much 
in  the  same  waj',  but  the  basal  spots  are  neither  as 
many  nor  as  conspicuous,  and  the  base  is  entirelj' 
yellow,  except  for  a  single  central  red  line  about 
half  an  inch  long  extending  from  the  base  of  the 
column.  The  lip  is  remarkable  in  its  construction, 
almost  flat,  six-eigliths  of  an  inch  broad  at  the 
base,  abruptly  contracting  to  half  those  dimen- 
sions in  the  centre  and  tapering  slightly  to  the 
extreme  apex,  where  the  two  sides  fold  together 
and  form  a  short,  curved  point.  The  throat  and 
base  of  the  forked,  ragged  yellow  crest  is  lined 
with  red-brown  on  a  yellow  ground.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  lip  is  soft  creamy  white  with  two 
rows  of  red-brown  spots  proceeding  from  either 
side  of  the  crest  and  meeting  at  the  apex,  but 
with  a  white  margin  between  them  and  the  beau- 
tifullj'  feathered  edges  of  the  labellum. 

The    old    Roses    at    Kipkeonnell, 

Ncwabbey,  N.B. — A  few  days  ago  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  my  annual  pilgrimage  to  see  the  great 
bushes  of  old  Roses  in  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Maxwell- 
Witham,  of  Kirkconnell,  Newabbey,  which  were 
then  in  their  full  glory,  and  gave  me  much  delight. 
They  have  been  in  the  fine  old  garden  for  many 
years,  and  form  one  of  the  greatest  of  its  man}' 
attractions.  At  my  request,  Jliss  Maud  Maxwell- 
Witham  ver}'  kindly  sent  a  box  of  blooms  to  Mr. 
Brotherston,  whose  knowledge  of  these  old  Roses 
is  so  great,  and  I  am  glad  to  learn  from  him  that 
they  meet  with  appreciation  from  one  who  knows 
them  far  better  than  I  do.  He  speaks  of  some 
being  "very  lovely  things,"  and  it  must  be  gratify- 
ing to  the  family  who  have  preserved  these 
.flowers  for  so  many  years  to  know  that  one  so 
competent  to  appraise  them  at  their  true  worth 
can  thus  speak  of  them.  Tliese  old  Roses  are 
mostly  in  great  bushes,  many  feet  in  circumference, 
and  the  effect  they  give  is  simply  grand. — 
S.  Aknott. 

Plagius  gpandiflopus.— It  is  not  often 
that  one  comes  across  this  distinct  and  singular 
looking  border  plant,  so  that  I  was  pleased  to 
observe  a  nice  clump  in  the  garden  of  Captain 
Stewart,  at  Shambellie,  Dumfries.  I  believe  it  is 
now  correctly  spoken  of  as  Chrysanthemum  grandi- 
florum,  although  it  is  better  known  by  the  name 
given  above,  or  by  that  of  Balsamita  grandiflora. 
Certainly  the  name  of  Chrysanthemum  will  hardly 


give  the  ordinary  gardening  reader  any  idea  of  the 
appearance  of  this  rayless  yellow  composite,  whose 
flowers,  albeit  somewhat  stiff,  becaui-e  of  the 
absence  of  the  ray  petals,  are  both  luight  and 
distinct  looking.  It  has  been  lost  from  many 
gardens  on  account  of  its  being  scarcely  hardy 
except  in  sheltered  places  in  mild  districts.  At 
Shambellie,  however,  it  proves  hardy,  although 
occasionally  it  is  much  cut  up  by  the  winters, 
which  are  milder  in  the  west  of  Scotland  than  in 
the  centre,  but  have  the  drawback  of  more  moisture 
at  that  season.  Plagius  grandiflorus  grows  aVjout 
3  feet  high,  and  has  bright  yellow  flowers  of  large 
size  on  stout  stems. — S.  Arnott. 

Peach  talisteP.— The  generally  accepted 
idea  with  regard  to  Peach  blister  is  that  it  is 
caused  by  some  uncongenial  climatic  conditions 
prevalent  when  growth  has  commenced  in  spring, 
and  this  has  been  considered  proven  by  the  fact 
I  hat  blister  seldom  appears  on  trees  under  glass. 
That  the  cause  dates  further  back  than  this  I  am 
convinced  b}'  the  appearance  of  blister  in  an 
aggravated  form  on  a  young  tree  of  Hale's  Earl}', 
which  I  procured  from  the  outside  quaiters  of  a 
nursery  early  this  year,  before  there  was  the  least 
sign  of  growth  or  of  buel  swelling,  and  planted  in 
a  mid-season  house.  The  attack  was  confined  to 
the  earliest  formeel  leaves,  but  ran  its  normal 
course  through  these,  and  since  the}'  were  got  rid 
of  the  growth  made  has  been  quite  healthy.  This, 
I  think,  proves  lliat  the  disease  germs  were  already 
stored  up  during  the  winter,  and  I  am  still  fuither 
confirmed  in  this  by  the  conduct  of  a  similar  tree 
of  Stirling  Castle  that  was  removed  at  the  same 
time  from  under  glass  and  planted  against  a  west 
wall  outdoors.  In  spite  of  an  untoward  spring 
there  has  not  been  a  blistered  leaf  on  this  tree, 
owing,  I  believe,  to  the  fact  that  it  'via.s  wintered 
under  glass,  and,  consecjuently,  escaped  infection. 
~J.  C.  Talt^ack. 

Violas. —The  present  has  been  far  from  a 
good  season  for  Violas,  and  those  having  stood  the 
test  of  the  long-continued  drought,  anel  that  still 
promise  to  continue  flowering  and  to  grow  freely, 
are  well  worth  noting,  especially  when  they  com- 
bine with  this  freedom  a  good  habit,  gooel  colour, 
and  good  form.  Among  others  which  have  well 
stood  the  test  here  are  Mary  Robertson,  a  charming 
flower  of  good  size  and  soft  yellow  colour  ;  Purit}', 
perhaps  the  best  of  the  pure  whites,  the  large 
flowers  being  borne  on  long  and  stout  footstalks  : 
Diana,  blue,  with  deeper  rays  and  white  centre  ; 
Mrs.  Palmer,  pale  yellow,  with  a  flecked  blue  edge, 
novel  and  distinct ;  Bridesmaid,  delicate  pale  lilac ; 
Mrs.  Charles  Gordon,  very  similar  to  that  popular 
and  well-known  variety  The  Mearns,  but  with  the 
light  colour  extended  to  the  lip  in  addition  to  the 
upper  petals  ;  and  lona,  somewhat  similar  in 
marking,  but  even  richer  in  colouring  and  beauti- 
fully shaded.  All  the  above  are  well  worth  adding 
to  any  collection,  for  they  promise  to  be  really 
good  varieties  for  the  flower  garden,  a  character 
that  cannot  be  given  to  a  large  percentage 
of  those  which  find  their  way  into  commerce. 
-J.  C.  T. 

Ppesentation    to     Mp.    John 

Andrews. — During  the  past  twelve  years  of 
the  history  of  the  Woodbridge  Society  the  reins 
have  been  held  by  Mr.  John  Andrews,  to  whose 
credit  lies  the  present  status  of  the  society.  Prior 
to  his  coming  the  society  had  ploughed  along  in  a 
manner  common  to  similar  institutions,  but  after 
his  introduction  affairs  have  brightened  -vvonder- 
fuUy,  and  Woodbridge  now  ranks  as  one  of  the 
great  shows  of  the  kingdom.  To  mark  their  keen 
sense  of  appreciation  of  Mr.  Andrews'  services  the 
members  of  the  committee  resolved  that  a  presen- 
tation might  well  be  made.  The  members  were 
circularised,  and  though  the  subscription  was 
limited  to  2s.  ()d.,  no  less  a  sum  than  .t'.50  was 
promptly  raised.  An  Oak  canteen  of  silver  plate 
and  cutlery  was  purchased,  and  the  presentation 
was  made  at  luncheon  on  the  day  of  the  show. 
Mr.  John  Loder  spoke  in  very  graceful  terms  to 
the  valuable  work  Mr.  Andrews  bad  done,  and 
ilrs.  R.  J.  Carthew  made  the  presentation.  The 
recipient  made  some  characteristic  remarks  in 
acknowledging  the  gift,  with  which  he  was 
obviously  much  delighted. 
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The   fpuit   crop   in    Scotland.    The 

general  opinion  is  that  fruit  of  all  kinds  will  be 
abundant.  All  the  commoner  sorts,  as  Currants, 
Gooseberries,  &c. ,  are  very  heavily  cropped.  There 
was  some  loss  in  Apricots  by  frost  at  the  flowering 
season,  but  fair  crops  notwithstanding  will  be 
forthcoming.  Plums  of  all  kinds  set  heavy  crops. 
Pears,  though  not  excessively  plentiful,  are  a  good 
average,  and  the  fruit  promises  to  be  large  and 
fine.  Apples  in  some  cases  are  onlj'  an  average, 
in  others  an  overflowing  crop.  The  weather  was 
so  hot  and  drj'  while  some  varieties  were  flowering 
that  the  blossom  dropped  without  setting,  but 
the  general  result  will  be  a  good  harvest  of  fine 
fruit.  A  promising  feature  of  fruit  trees  is  the 
large  and  healthy  foliage  with  which  they  are 
furnished.  This  is  the  second  year  in  succession 
that  this  has  happened,  an  uncommon  occurrence, 
and  indicating  a  hot,  dry  season,  as,  on  the  whole, 
best  for  hardy  fruits. 

Schizanthus  wlsetonensis.— In  reply 

to  your  correspondent,  this  plant  may  be  sown 
any  time  between  the  end  of  the  present  month  to 
the  early  part  of  ne.xt  J'ear,  and  a  single  plant  may 
be  had  in  full  flower  for  some  three  or  four  months. 
Seeds  sown  in  a  sandy  compost  and  the  seedlings 
pricked  oft' when  largeenough  to  handlegrowquicklj' 
in  an  airy  position.  During  the  winter  months  the 
plant  flourishes  easily  in  the  Primula,  Cyclamen, 
or  Tree  Carnation  liouses.  Care  should  be  taken 
in  watering  during  this  period,  and,  when  the 
flowering  season  is  reached,  the  profusion  of  flower 
produced,  with  the  beautiful  light  effect,  well 
repays  any  attention  given.  We  should  be  pleased 
to  give  any  further  particulars  on  emjuiry.  — 
Hugh  Low  a>d  Co. 


LILIES    AS    CLASSIFIED. 

The  genus  Lilium  is,  as  classified  by  ilr. 
Baker,  divided  into  six  suli-genera,  of  which 
five  especially  concern  our  gardens. 


liULIRIOX    (L.    CANDIJJUM). 


Sub-genus  I.  is  called  Cardiocrinum.  This 
has  only  two  species,  of  which  the  best  is  Lilium 
giganteum.  It  has  white,  funnel-.shapcd  flowers, 
and,  unlike  other  Lilies,  wide  heart-shaped 
leaves,  much  like  Arum  leaves,  on  long  stalks. 

Sub-genus  IL  is  called  Enlirion.  The 
flowers  in  this  are  also  funnel-shaped,  but  the 
leaves  are  long,  either  with  their  sides  parallel 
(linear)  or  of  some  length  thickest  in  the 
middle  and  tapering  at  both  ends  (lanceolate). 
This  com]  irises, among  other  Lilies,  longiflorum, 
candidum,  japonicum  (other\Aise  Brownii), 
and  Krameri. 

Sub-genus  II F.  is  called  Archelirion.  The 
Hower  is  of  a  very  open  funneLshape,  and  its 
divisions  are  widely  spread,  and  a  little  turned 
back.  The  central  style  or  pistil  comes  forward 
in  a  boldly  curved  line,  and  the  stamens, 
in.stead  of  accompanying  it  more  or  less  as  in 
some  other  Lilies,  diverge  from  it  all  round, 
giving  the  flower  a  distinct  aspect.  The 
leaves  are  either  without  stalk  (sessile),  or 
have  the  stalk  very  short.  This  sub-genus 
includes  tigrinum,  auratum,  speciosum,  and 
perhaps  the  newer  Honryi. 

Sub-genus  IV.  is  called  Isolirion.  In  this 
sub-genus  the  flower  is  an  open  cup  of  orange, 
or  reddish-orange  colouring,  such  as  the  Orange 
Lily  (L.  croceum). 

Sub-genus  \.  is  called  Martagon.  These 
are  Lilies  of  more  or  less  turn-cap  or  turk's- 
cap  shape;  L.  canadense,  which  is  bell-shaped, 
being  the  most  notable  exception.  About  half 
of  them  have 
the  leaves  in 
whorls.  The 
purple  Marta- 
gon and  the 
scarlet  chalce- 
donicum  are 
the  commonest 
representatives 
among  garden 
Lilies. 

Sub-genus  VI. 
is  called 
Notholirion. 
This  sub-genus 
is  not  here  con- 
sidered, as  it  is 
a  link  with  the 
Fritillaries,  and  the  only  two  species  it  con- 
tains are  difficult  and  l:iy  no  means  indispens- 
able garden  flowers. 


ISOLIRION    (L.    CROCEUM). 


LILIES    OF    RECENT    YEARS. 

Apart  from  the  Lilies  that  have  become  known  to 
botanists  within  recent  years  (to  which  Western 
China  largely  contributes),  many  distinct  and 
beautiful  kinds  have  been  introduced  to  cultivation 
within  the  same  period,  some  of  which  have  already 
become  great  favourites. 

As  some  Lilies  take  several  years  after  their 
introduction  to  become  at  all  generally  distributed, 
and  the  term  "recent"  cannot  in  tiheir  case  be 
applied  in  the  same  sense  as  with  plants  that  are 
very  quickly  jsropagated,  I  will  commence  with 
the  beautiful  and  distinct 

Lilium  nepalense, 

which  was  first  shown  by  Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co. 
in  the  autumn  of  ISSS.  Few  members  of  the 
genus,  excepting,  of  course,  the  ( lolden-ra3'ed  Ijily  of 
Japan  (L.  auratum),  have  on  their  first  introiluction 
to  the  pulilic  attracted  as  nnich  attention  as  this, 
the  reason  being  two-fold  ;  firstly,  so  many  dilTerent 
opinions  prevailed  that  all  Lily  lovers  were  an.xious 
to  see  what  L.  iiepalense  really  was  like  ;  and, 
secondly,  it  proved  when  seen  to  lie  so  distinct 
from  any  other  kind,  and  so  pretty,  that  everj-one 
was  delighted.  Being  now  fairly  well  known, 
little  in  the  way  of  description  need  be  said,  except 


ARCHELIKIOX    ( L.    SPECIOSU.MJ. 

that  the  gracefully  reflexed  blossoms,  which  in 
shape  and  size  are  somewhat  suggestive  of  L. 
szovitzianum,  are  of  a  yellow  or  greenish-yellow 
hue,  witli  a  chocolate-purple  centre.  A  good  deal 
of  individual  variation  exists  in  the  shade  of 
yellow,  and  also  in  the  extent  over  which  the 
purplish  portion  extends.  The  Nepaul  Lily  is, 
as  a  rule,  late  in  starting  into  growth,  and  flowers 
generally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and 
early  autumn.  The  base  of  tlie  stem  is  of  a  par- 
ticularly woody  texture,  while  the  stout  deep- 
descending  roots  are  few  in  number.  Except  in 
the  more  favoured  districts  of  England  it  must  be 
regarded  as  essentiall}'  a  greenhouse  plant.  The 
introduction  of  this  species  was  owing  to  the 
militar}'  occupation  of  a  part  of  Upper  Burmah,  a 
second  species  from  the  same  source  being 

L.    SULPHUREUM. 

This  is  a  far  more  vigorous  grower  than  the 
preceding,  and  succeeds  in  some  of  our  southern 
counties,  besides  which  it  forms  a  grand  object 
when  planted  out  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservator}'. 
It  grows  wild  in  conjunction  with  L.  nepalense, 
the  bulbs  of  which  greatly  resemble  those  of  the 
other,  but  in  L.  sulphureum  the}'  are  of  much 
larger  size,  and  in  the  case  of  strong  examples 
push  up  a  stem  to  a  height  of  0  feet  or  more.  This 
stem  is  ver}'  thiekU'  clothed  with  narrow  leaves, 
which  in  a  J'oung  state  are  tinged  with  reddish 
brown.  As  in  man}'  other  Lilies,  the  leaves  widen 
considerably  towards  the  top.  The  large,  trumpet- 
shaped,  highly  fragrant  blossoms  are  creamy  white, 
suffused  with  red  on  the  exterior  and  on  the  inside 
with  a  deep  yellow.  A  very  noticeable  feature  of 
this  Lily,  which  causes  it  to  stand  out  quite 
distinct  from  its  immediate  allies,  and  with  ver}' 
few  exceptions  from  all  the  members  of  the  genus, 
is  the  formation  of  comparatively  large  bulbils  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves  such  as  occur  in  the  Tiger 
Lily.  By  means  of  these  bulbils  it  can  be  readily 
increased.  This  Lily,  which  was  first  exhibited 
and  a  certificate  awarded  it  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  .June  i!),  1.SS9,  was  named  liy 
Jir.  Baker  L.  wallichianum  superbum,  which 
aroused  a  good  deal  of  controversy,  it  being  so 
distinct  in  every  way  from  Wallich's  Lil}'.  Some 
again  considered  it  to  be  the  L.  ochroleucum  of 
Wallich,  while  Mr.  Baker,  after  a  season  or  two, 
renamed  it  L.  sulphureum.  This  accounts  for  the' 
three  different  names  being  still  in  use. 


the  third  species 
introduced  a 
year  or  two 
after  the  pre- 
ceding, was  for 
some  time  ex- 
ceedingly rare. 
It  grows  from 
2  feet  to  4  feet 
in  height,  while 
the  drooping 
blossoms  are 
bell  -  shaped, 
with  the  tips  of 
the  segments 
reflexed.  The 
colour  is  white, 
tinged  slightly 
on  the  exterior 
with  greon, 
and  spotted 
with      crimson 


L.   LoWL, 
from    the   same    locality. 


,m\ 


MARTAGON    (l.    MARTAGON). 
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inside.  It  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
in  that  stiucture  forms  a  delightful  feature,  as 
a  rule,  about  midsummer. 

L.   Henryi 

has  proved  itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable 
garden  Lilies  of  recent  introduction,  as  it  is 
perfectly  distinct,  a  noble  Lil3',  and  thrives  (not 
merely  holds  its  own)  in  most  districts  and  in 
any  fairly  good  soil.  It  is  one  of  the  many 
desirable  Chinese  plants  for  which  we  are  indebted 
to  Dr.  Augustine  Henrj',  after  whom  it  is  named. 
That  gentleman  sent  some  bulbs  to  Kew  in  the 
spring  of  IXS!),  and  they  flowered  there  in  August 
of  the  same  year.  It  is  at  least  an  open  question 
if  at  that  time  any  one  was  prepared  for  the  great 
success  that  ultimately  attended 
the   culture   of   this   Lily   out   of 

doors,  as  at  Kew  it  has  exceeded 

iS  feet  in  height,  with  over  thirty 

of  its  gracefully  reflexed,  orange- 
yellow  blossoms  on  a  single  spike. 

It    is    often    referred   to    as    the 

yellow  speciosum,  but  though  the 

indii'idual  blooms  are  a  good  deal 

like  this  last  in  shape,  it  is  in  all 

other    features    widely    removed 

therefrom.  After  the  first  intro- 
duction it  soon  became  distri- 
buted, as  not  only  were  imported 

bulbs    sent    over,    but    seedlings 

raised  in  this  countrj'  grew  away 

freely  and  soon  reached  flowering 

size. 

L.  Alexandr.'e. 
This    .Japanese   Lily   was    first 

shown  and  received  a  certificate 

under   the   name   of   L.   Uke-uri, 

but    it     was     afterwards    named 

L.    Alexandra     by    Mr.    Baker. 

There    is    a    certain    amount    of 

doubt    as     to     its     origin,    some 

regarding  it  as  a  hybrid  between 

L.  longifiorum  and  L.  speciosum, 

while  others  mention  as  its  sup- 
posed  parents    the   long-flowered 

Lily  and  L.   auratum.     If  it  is  a 

hybrid    I    am    inclined    to   look 

upon  the  last-named  suggestion  as 

the  correct  one,  as  there  is  a  cer- 
tain suggestiveness  of  L.  auiatum 

in   the    flower,    but    none    of    L. 

speciosum.     Though  said  to  occur 

in  a  wild  state  on  Uke  Island,  it 

may    still   be   a   natural   hybrid  ; 

indeed,  it   has    been   before   now 

questioned  whether  L.  auratum  is 

a  true  species  or  the  product  of 

artificial     fertilisation,      on      the 

ground  that  such  a  striking  Lily 

was  not  discovered  till  a  com- 
paratively recent  period.     In  the 

case  of  L.  Alexandras  the  bulbs  are 

j'ellowish,    as   in   L.   longifiorum, 

while    the    flower    is    less    of    a 

trumpet  than  this  last-named,  and 

more   tubular   than   L.    auratum. 

The   scent   is    much  like    that  of 

L.  longifiorum.      The  flowers  are 

pure  white,  with  thick,  wax-like 

petals,    that   remain   fresh   for   a 

considerable  time.     It  is  as  hardy 

as  L.  longifiorum,  and,  in  addition,  a  first-rate  Lily 

for  growing  in  pots,  as  it  flowers  freely  when  about 

IS   inches   high.       This    Lily    has    never    become 

common,  and  good  bulbs  of  it  always  realise  a  fair 

price. 

L.    RUBELLUM. 

Yet  another  oriental  Lily,  which  formed  quite  a 
centre  of  attraction  at  the  Temple  show  in  189S, 
being  thei-e  shown  for  the  first  time.  Its  nearest 
relative  is  the  extremelj'  fickle  L.  Krameri,  which 
in  many  ways  it  much  resembles,  but  L.  rubellum 
bids  fair  to  be  a  better  garden  plant  than  the 
other.  In  both  the  flowers  are  of  different  shades 
of  deep  rose,  but  L.  rubellum  has  rather  shorter 
and  more  massive  blossoms  than  those  of  L. 
Krameri.  Though  freshly  imported  bulbs  of  L. 
rubellum   often  stand  for  some  time  before  thev 


start,  those  that  have  been  a  season  or  two  in  this 
country  are  among  the  earliest  flowering  of  all 
Lilies.  During  the  growing  period  tlie  broader 
leaves  of  L.  rubellum  enable  it  to  be  readily 
distinguished  from  L.  Krameri. 

L.  Browni  Varietiks. 

The  early  liistory  of  the  typical  L.  Browni  is 
wrapped  in  obscurity,  but  two  very  beautiful 
I-,ilies  that  first  flowered  at  Kew  in  the  early 
nineties  were  regarded  by  Mr.  Baker  as  varieties 
of  L.  Browni.  Both  were  sent  by  Dr.  Augustine 
Henry  in  the  same  box  as  L.  Henryi  above  alluded 
to.  In  the  variety  leucanthum  the  flowers  are 
white,  shaded  a  delicate  yellow  inside,  and  tinged 
with  green  on  the  exterior.     It  is  a  particularly 


the  blossoms  is  not  nearly  so  unpleasant  as  iu 
L.  pyrenaicum.  Like  those  named  in  conjunction 
with  it,  L.  jank;eanum  belongs  to  the  Martagon 
group,  and  a  bulb  obtained  from  Messrs.  Ware  has 
done  well  in  a  loamy  soil. 

L.    (iRAYl, 

which  first  flowered  with  us  in  ISOl,  was  long 
previous  to  that  time  known  to  botanists,  as  it 
was  discovered  by  Dr.  Asa  firay,  on  the  Roan 
Mountain,  Northern  Carolina,  in  l,S4(l.  (Jnly  a 
single  specimen,  however,  was  then  gathered,  and 
it  was  after  a  lapse  of  many  3'ears  that  it  was 
again  found.  Its  near  affinity  to  L.  canadense  was 
doubtless  the  cause  of  it  being  overlooked  for  so 
long.  From  L.  canadense  it  differs  in  the  flowers 
being  smaller,  less  pendulous,  and 
more  open  at  the  base,  while  the 
segments  recurve  very  little,  and 
are  narrowed  more  suddenly  at 
the  apex.  The  colour  is  a  deep 
orange  red,  spotted  with  maroon. 
In  its  peculiar  rhizomateous  bulbs 
and  foliage  L.  Grayi  is  a  counter- 
part of  L.  canadense. 

L.    BoLANDEKI. 

This  is  most  closely  related  to 
L.  columbianum,  and,  like  that 
species,  needs  a  fairly  moist  soil 
and  a  partially  shaded  spot.  The 
leaves,  which  are  arranged  in 
whorls,  are  of  a  glaucous  green, 
while  the  flowers  are  small, 
bright  red,  and  dotted  towards 
the  centre  with  blackish  crimson. 
It  is  a  pretty  and  distinct  Lily, 
but  cannot  be  looked  upon  as  a 
good  garden  plant. 

Lilies  that  have  been  discovered 
within  recent  years,  and  of  which 
only  dried  specimens  or  peihaps 
living  plants  in  one  or  two  botanic 
gardens  are  known,  are  at  present 
of  but  little  interest  to  the  hor- 
ticulturist, though  in  time  some 
of  them  may  be  regarded  in  a 
ditterent  light.  Those  from 
Western  China  appear  most  pro- 
mising in  this  respect,  as  some 
of  them  at  least  are  far  more 
amenable  to  cultivation  than  the 
Lilies  from  the  Californian  dis- 
trict of  North  America,  several 
of  which  are  comparative  failuies 
in  most  districls  of  this  country. 

Besides  the  above,  numerous 
varieties  of  some  of  the  well  known 
species,  such  as  L.  auratum, 
L.  speciosum,  L.  elegans,  L.  um- 
bellatuni,  &c.,  have  been  recorded, 
but  their  consideration  scarcely 
comes  within  the  scope  of  the 
present  article.  H.  1'. 

(To  he  continued.) 


LILIUM    RUBELLUM,    CLEAR   PINK,    FLOWERS   THREE   INCHES   ACROSS. 


bold  growing  form,  while  the  large,  massive 
blossoms  droop  considerably.  In  the  second 
variety — Chloraster — the  stems  are  tinged  with 
•brown,  while  the  leaves  are  narrower  and  the 
flowers  less  drooping.  The  keels  of  the  segments 
are  greenish  inside  as  well  as  outside  of  the 
flowers. 

L,  JANK.EANDM. 
From  the  eastern  part  of  Asia  to  Europe  is  a 
wide  step,  and  L.  jankieanum  is  as  widely  removed 
from  the  species  previously  mentioned.  Its 
nearest  relatives  are  L.  pyrenaicum  and  L. 
carniolicum,  both  of  which  are,  like  it,  natives  of 
Europe.  From  L.  pyrenaicum  it  differs  in  being 
a  taller  growing  plant,  with  broader  leaves,  while 
the  flowers  are  larger  and  of  a  clear  3'ellow,  dotted 
slightly  in  the  interior  with  brown.     The  odour  of 


LILIUM      RUBELLUM. 

Tbis  lovely  pink  Lily  may  be 
considered  one  of  the  very  best 
of  late  introductions,  for  not 
only  is  it  ueautiful  in  all  ways,  but  in  light 
soils,  at  any  rate,  it  seems  to  be  very  easy  cf 
cultivation.  Though  it  has  come  among  us  so 
lately  its  praises  come  from  far  and  near,  ard 
it  is  quite  clear  that  it  is  becoming  an  extremely 
popular  Lily.  Its  early  time  of  blooming 
makes  it  all  the  more  welcome. 


NOTES    ON    THE    LILY    DISCUS- 
SION. 

In  view  of  the  increased  interest  taken  in  the  Lily 
family,  it  was  a  happy  thought  last  year  of  the 
editors  of  The  Garden  to  distribute  circulars  to 
all  classes  of  horticulturists.  These  circulars  con- 
tained questions  relative  to  the  behaviour  of  the 
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ing  as  they  do  in 
ordinary'  garden 
soil,  are  well  suited 
for  grouping  with 
shrubs  or  in  similar 
positions.  In  height 
they  range  from  the 
0  inches  or  so  of 
some  varieties  of 
L.  elegans  to  the 
3  feet  or  4  feet  of 
L.  croceum. 

The  Martagon 
section  contains 
more  species  than 
anj'  other,  and 
several  of  them 
received  favouralile 
mention,  particu- 
larly L.  Martagon 
and  its  varieties,  L. 
Hansoni,  L.  chaloe- 
don:cum,  L.  pcmi- 
ponium,  L.  pyre- 
naicum,  L.  szovit- 
sianuni,  and  L. 
testaceum.  The 
several  North 
American  species 
with  rhizomatous 
bulbs  are  far  more 
erratic  in  their 
behaviour,  except 
L.  pardalinum  and 
L.  superbuni,  which, 
given  soil  more  or 
less  of  a  peat}' 
nature  and  fairlj' 
moist,  as  a  rule  do 
well.  In  one  respect 
the  members  of  the 
Martagon  or  Turk's- 
cap  group  differ 
widely  from  the 
cup  -  shaped  Lilies 
i  m  m  ediately  preced  - 
ing,  for  whereas 
these  lastflower  well 
the  first  season  after 
planting,  theMarta- 
gons  need  at  least 
a  year  to  establish 
themselves;  iudeed, 
they,  as  a  rule,  con- 
t  i  n  u  e  to  gain 
In  no  class  of  plants 
of  more  importance 


ditferent  Lilies   and    the   conditions   under  which  [  strength  for  several  seasons, 
the}'  were  grown,  and  the  answers  when  publi-shed  ,  is  the  ailvice  "  let  well  alone 

proved  to  be  of  very  great  value  to  many,  and  I  than  in  the  Martagon  section  of  Lilies,  for  estab 
doubtless  acted  as  a  stimulant  to  the  numerous  lished  clumps  once  removed  take  a  long  time  to 
aspirants  in  Lily  culture.      The   fixing  of  a  Lily    recover  their  former  vigour. 

Conference  and  Exhibition  for  this  month  at  |  The  Tiger  Lilies  in  their  several  forms  gave 
(Jhiswick  lias  also  tended  to  direct  renewed  atten-  satisfaction  to  most  contributors,  and  much  the 
tion  to  this  beautiful  class  of  plants,  though  thev  I  same  applies  to  Lilium  speciosum.  Of  this  last  the 
scarcely  lend  themselves  to  this  purpose  as  readily  '  difference  iu  tlie  time  of  flowering  of  imported  and 
as  some  subjects  which  bloom  at  much  the  same  j  established  bulbs  is  more  marked  than  in  any  other 
time  as  each  other,  whereas  the  outdoor  Lily  j  kind,  and  I  have  frequentl}'  had  these  last  blooiu 
season  extends  from  May  to  the  end  of  September.  |  two  or  three  weeks  earlier  than  the  imported  ones. 
Nearly  all  the  correspondents  regarded  the  i  That  the  Madonna  Lily  (L.  candidum)  is  not 
different  Lilies  from  a  gaiden  point  of  view,  hence  everywhere  a  prey  to  the  disease  is  shown  by  the 
their  experience  was  particularly  valuable,  for  it  is  ,  fact  tliat  more  than  half  of  the  writers  spuke  of  it 


in  this  way,  with  ver}'  few  exceptions,  that  these 
charming  plants  are  seen  at  their  Ijest.  The 
behaviour  of  the  different  Lilies  varied  consider- 
ably. Some  gave  universal  satisfaction,  while  in  the 
case  of  others  glimpses  of  success  were  few  and  far 
between.  In  all  records  there  is  a  great  tendenc}' 
to  chronicle  the  successes  and  pass  over  the 
failures,  and  many  of  the  circulars  showed  this, 
hence  failures  in  tlie  case  of  some  species  were 
probably  more  numerous  than  recorded.  In 
perusing  the  various  reports  one  is  struck  with  the 
almost  universal  success  attending  tlie  culture  of 
the  upright  cup-shaped  Lilies  that  belong  to  the 
Isolirion  group.  Of  tliis  section  the  species  are 
Iiut  few,  viz.,  Lilium  davuricum,  L.  croceum, 
L.  bulbiferum,  L.  elegans,  and  L.  umbellatum  ; 
but  the  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  in  some 
cases  widely  dissimilar  from  each  other.  These  all 
belong  to  the  early-flowering  section,  and,  succeed- 


as  a  success.  Lilium  auratuni,  always  an  erratic 
Lily,  still  maintains  its  reputation;  indeed,  that 
subtle  fungoid  disease,  probably  generated  in  the 
boxes  when  sent  from  Japan,  seems  to  become  more 
troublesome  every  j'ear.  The  long  white  trumpets 
of  L.  longiHoruni  cause  it  to  be  a  universal 
favourite,  and  for  pot  culture  it  is  grown  in 
immense  numbers,  Init  as  a  Lily  for  the  open 
ground  it  quickly  deteriorates  in  many  places, 
though  large  quantities  of  small  buUis  mark  tlic 
spot. 

There  are  certainly  many  species  that  cannot  be 
recommended  to  the  beginner  in  Lily  culture, 
though  the  veteran  who  understands  the  individual 
peculiarities  of  tlie  different  kinds  may  succeed 
with  tliem,  but  even  he  is  often  puzzled,  as  the  site 
of  a  bulb  that  flowered  so  well  the  previous  year 
as  to  raise  great  hopes  of  it  becoming  permanently 
established  is  found  when  the  expected  stem  does 


not  appear  above  ground  to  contain  only  a  few 
partially  decajx-d  scales.  Experience,  however, 
such  as  this  only  stimulates  the  Lily  lover  to 
increased  eflbrts,  as  by  that  time  he  is  well  con- 
vinced that  there  is  no  roj'al  road  to  success  in  the 
culture  of  some  Lilies.  Among  the  species  that 
cannot  be  recommended  to  the  beginner  for  out- 
door culture  are  L.  avenaceum,  L.  Batemauua;, 
L.  bloomerianum,  L.  callosum,  L.  canadense, 
L.  concolor,  L.  columbianum,  L.  Grayi,  L.  Hum- 
boldti,  L.  Leichtlini,  L.  maritimum,  L.  medeo- 
loides,  L.  Maxiniowiczi,  L.  neilgherrense,  L. 
nepalense,  L.  odoruni,  L.  parvum,  L.  phila- 
delphicum,  L.  pulchellum,  L.  rubellum,  L. 
sulphureum,  L.  wallichianum,  L.  washingtonianum, 
and  L.  Krameri.  T. 


LILIES    IN    POTS    IN    OUTDOOR 
GROUPS. 

In  a  newly  -  made  garden,  especially  if  it 
includes  architectural  accessories,  -whether  of 
refined  and  classical  character  or  roughly  built 
of  some  local  stone,  a  great  addition  to  the 
garden's  beauty  and  delightfiilness  is  made  by 
properly  considered  and  designed  places  for 
the  standing  of  groups  of  plants  in  pots. 

It  would  be  the  care  ot  the  designer  so  to 
draw  his  plans  that  these  spaces  would  not 
look  hungry  or  naked  in  winter,  while  in 
summer  the  plants  should  appear  to  be 
occupying  their  own  proper  place,  and  not  be 
there  as  interlopers  or  clumsy  afterthoughts. 
The  great  advance  of  late  years  in  the  use  of 
important  plants,  such  as  Lilies  and  Cannas, 
makes  the  consideration  of  such  a  department 
in  garden  design  a  necessity.  In  many  cases 
it  may  be  a  sunk  bed  in  the  stonework,  and 
where  it  is  to  contain  some  of  the  strongest 
growing  ])lants,  such  as  the  older  kinds  of 
Cannas  of  large  stature,  a  bed  may  be  best, 
but  just  now  it  is  the  arrangements  of  plants 
in  pots  that  is  being  con.sidered.  Sheltered 
spots  in  connection  with  walled  garden  courts 
are  about  the  best  places  for  such  groups,  and 
Lilies  will  be  the  most  important  of  the  plants 
used. 

For  this  purpose  the  best  kinds  are  longi- 
florum,  candidum,  auratum,  Krameri,  and 
speciosum.  In  such  groupings  nothing  is 
more  important  as  a  suitable  setting  to  the 
Lilies  than  to  have  a  good  supply  of  the  best 
foliage,  also  in  pots.  For  this  the  plants  most 
to  be  recommended  are  Funkia  grandiHora, 
and  hardy  Ferns  are  advised  for  the  woodland 
grouiis,  Male  Fern,  Lady  Fern,  and  Dilated 
Shield  J''ern.  All  these  are  grovm  out  of 
doors  in  a  sheltered  place,  having  been  potted 
in  October.  The  plants  take  two  years  (o 
come  to  their  best,  and  will  stand  in  the  pots 
three  or  four  years,  after  which  they  are 
thankful  for  a  shift.  The  only  indoor  ]ilants 
used  with  these  are  Asiiidistras,  which  are 
much  benefited  by  the  outdoor  treatment. 

There  is  no  reason  why  any  other  plants 
of  good  green  foliage  that  may  be  liked  sliould 
not  be  used,  but  it  is  convenient  to  describe 
an  arrangement  that  has  been  actually  done, 
and  found  to  answer  so  well  that  for  three  or 
four  years  it  has  remained  unchanged. 

The  groups  of  green  are  put  out  in  the  first 
week  of  June.  In  the  place  in  question  there 
is  no  convenience  for  bringing  on  early  batches 
of  Lilium  longiHorum,  so  that  the  first  Howcr 
effect  is  given  liy  yiots  of  white  Oladiolus  (the 
Bride),  and  some  Hydrangeas,  white  and  pink. 
But  in  the  shady  jilace  all  white  and  tender- 
coloured  flowers  look  well,  while  all  gain 
immensely  from  being  iilaced  in  the  ani]ilo 
groundwork  of  cool  greenery  of  only  a  lew 
kinds  of  plant.s,  and  these  not  mi.xcd  up,  but 
easily  grouped. 

A  very  sinijile  mixture  such  as  this  of  a  few 
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green  things  and  a  few  kinds  of  Lilies  is 
beautiful  beyond  compari.son  with  a  iilacing 
of  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  potted  tiowers. 
A  sunny  place  would  be  differently  treated 
with  other  plants,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any 
would  be  so  pictorially  satisfactory  as  the 
cool,  shaded  place,  with  it.s  white  or  tender- 
coloured  Lilies,  and  their  amply  sufficient 
groundwork  of  handsome  greenery. 


LILIES  IN  THE  ROCK  GARDEN. 

When  thinking  of  plants  suitable  for  the  rook 
garden,  one  does  not  always  take  Lilies  into 
consideration,  and  yet  some  of  the  very  best 
effects  may  be  obtained  by  their  use. 

In  a  rock  garden  of  large  extent  and  bold 
features  there  is  no  reason  why  nearly  all  but 
the  very  largest  Lilies  should  not  be  planted  ; 
Imt  even  in  smaller  places  the  bold  and  graceful 
upright  Lily  form  may  often  redeem  a  rock 
garden  from  the  over-squatness  of  treatment 
so  often  seen.  Moreover,  when  one  thinks  of 
a  delicate  and  brilliant  gem  like  tenuifolium, 
with  its  scarlet  turn-cap  flower  coming,  as  it 
does,  so  early  in  the  Lily  season  ;  of  the  small- 
growing  orange-coloured  jihiladelphicum  ;  of 
the  many  gorgeous  and  tender-  coloured 
varieties  of  elegans  (thunbergianum),  with 
their  small  stature  and  large  bloom  ;  of  concolor 
and  coridion,  two  charming  dwarf  kinds — 
one  sees  that  Lilies  in  the  rock  garden  should 
by  no  means  be  neglected.  Several  of  the 
species  are  from  rocky  lands,  and  the  complete 
drainage  of  the  upper  portions  of  the  rock 
garden  is  greatly  in  their  favour. 


NOTES      FROM      CORNISH 
GARDENS. 

In  the  iirst  week  of  .June  Nature  is  at  her  loveliest, 
and  the  six  Cornish  gardens  that  I  visited  were 
replete  with  beautiful  plants.  The  Arum  Lilies, 
extending  round  the  verge  of  the  lake  at  Trelissick 
on  the  Fal  for  a  distance  of  200  yards  or  more, 
were  in  full  flower,  and  a  thousand  blossoms  could 
have  been  cut  without  materially  diminishing  the 
display.  These  plants  are  grown  in  many  sheets 
of  water  in  the  British  Isles,  but  in  no  ease,  as  far 
as  I  know,  are  they  to  be  met  with  in  such 
numbers  as  at  Trelissick,  where  their  countless 
white  spathes  rising  out  of  the  still  water  beneath 
the  giant  Gunneras  form  an  abiding  remembrance. 

At  Enys,  a  lakeside  picture  of  ecjual  but  dis- 
similar beauty  was  provided  by  a  deep  band  of  the 
rose-coloured  Primula  japonica  that  bordered  the 
lakelet  along  one  of  its  shores,  casting  a  glowing 
reflection  on  the  dark  mirror.  On  an  island  and 
on  the  further  side  rose  colossal  Gunneras,  under 
whose  foliage  one  might  stand  erect,  one  of  the 
huge  leaves,  though  not  as  yet  fully  spread, 
already  measuring  10  feet  in  cliameter.  In  a  bed 
composed  largely  of  disintegrated  granite  and 
surfaced  with  sphagnum  moss,  Sarracenia  flava 
and  S.  purpurea  were  in  fine  bloom.  The  flowers  of 
S.  flava,  4  inches  in  diameter  and  carried  on 
stalks  18  inches  high,  with  their  maroon  petals 
and  central  discs  of  pale  yellow,  were  ver3' 
effective.  The  leaves,  which,  when  they  first 
appear,  are  like  elongated  bladders,  eventually 
form  hooded  openings  at  their  extremities,  down 
which  numbers  of  insects  descend  and  perish.  On 
cutting  open  two  or  three  of  the  leaves  the  bases 
of  the  hollow  tubes  were  found  filled  with  a 
closely-packed  mass  of  dead  flies.  At  Enys  and  in 
other  gardens  Myosotidium  nobile,  which  grows 
with  exceptional  vigour  in  the  district,  was  passing 
out  of  bloom  ;  Ourisia  coccinea  and  Haberlea 
rhodopensis  were  flowering  well  ;  and  (lerbera 
Jamesoni,  of  which  I  saw  three  fine  specimens  in 
the  gardens  I  visited,  was  throwing  up  several 
flowers.  This  handsome  plant  does  not  succeed  in 
many  gardens,  and  it  is  therefore  a  special  pleasure 
to  meet  with  it  in  vigorous  health. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  was  growing  rampantlj',  so 


much  so  indeed  that  it  had  even  thrown  up  its 
flower-spikes  between  the  interstices  of  stone 
steps.  Owing  to  Mr.  John  I).  Eny.s  having  spent 
some  time  in  New  Zealand,  the  garden  Is  well 
stocked  with  many  rare  tre«s  from  that  country, 
among  which  are  Alectryon  excelsum,  the  New 
Zealand  Beech  (Fagus  ciifibrtiodes),  the  Ribbon 
tree  (Hoheria  populnea),  and  Podocarpus  Totara. 
An  enormous  Cordyline  australis,  the  produce  of 
seed  sent  from  New  Zealand  thirty  years  ago,  is 
quite  a  feature,  having  over  a  dozen  heads,  and 
three  healthy  specimens  of  the  rare  Cordyline 
indivisa  stand  near  by.  I  believe  T  am  correct  in 
stating  that  this  Cordyline  has  only  flowered  once 
in  the  open  air  in  the  British  Isles,  namely,  in 
Tresco  Abbey  (iardens,  Isles  of  Scilly,  in  April, 
189:").  I  fortunately  visited  the  islands  at  that 
time  and  was  enabled  to  take  a  photograph  of  the 
specimen,  which  was  subsequently  reproduced  in 
The  G.akden,  February  1,  18,06. 

Other  notable  flowering  shrubs  were  Corokia 
buddleioides,  the  yellow-flowered  Dendromecon 
rigidum,  and  Viburnum  maerocephalum,  while  of 
Rhododendrons,  R.  cinnabarinuni  var.  blandford- 
ianum  was  bearing  its  soft  red  flower  trusses, 
R.  triflorum  its  pale  yellow  blooms,  and  R.  Black 
Arab  its  maroon-crimson  blossoms.  In  the  garden 
is  a  fine  Loquat  which  flowers  annually,  and 
among  the  many  noble  specimen  trees  is  a  large 
Cupressus  macrocarpa  with  a  bole  11  feet  in 
circumference.  A  large  Pinus  insignis  which  was 
blown  down  in  the  first  gale  of  the  year  proved 
on  measurement  to  be  70  feet  in  height" 

In  other  gardens  Dip- 
lacusglutinosus,  generally 
a  greenhouse  plant,  was 
in  bloom, as  wereHomeria 
coUina,  the  purple  and 
white  Salvia  leucantha, 
the  yellow  Chrj'sobactron 
Hookeri,  .Jacaranda 
mimosifolia,  with  droop- 
ing blue  flowers,  and 
Sisyrinchium  convolu- 
tum.  Embothrium  cocci- 
neum  was  bearing  its 
vivid  vermilion  flower 
clusters  in  profusion  in 
all  the  gardens,  and 
Abutilon  vitifolium, 
always  a  feature  in  the 
south  -  west,  was  very 
beautiful,  tall  specimens, 
10  feet  to  '20  feet  in  height, 
standing  in  sheltered 
nooks,  being  covered 
with  their  large  lavender 
or  white  flowers.  Incar- 
villea  Delavayi  was  well 
represented  by  vigorous 
examples,  one  of  these 
bearing  eight  flower 
scapes,  and  a  large  bush 
of  Leptospermum  scopa- 
rium,  10  feet  in  height 
and  as  much  in  diameter, 
was  white  in  flower,  while 
in  another  garden  that 
lovely  Rose  Fortune's 
Yellow,  which  often 
proves  a  difficult  subject 
to  grow  satisfactorily, 
was  in  profuse  bloom,  and 
Nandina  domestica  was 
affording  mingled  hues  of 
crimson  and  green  in  its 
delicately  cut  foliage. 

At  Tremough  Rhodo- 
dendron Dalhousiie  was 
bearing  its  trusses  of  pale 
yellow  blossoms,  but  the 
splendid  specimens  of  R 
Falconeri  and  R.  Auck- 
landi  in  those  gardens 
had  been  practically 
flowerless,  a  condition 
which  has  this  season  been 
prevalent  in  many  gardens 
in  the  south-west  in  the 


case  of  the  rarer  Rhododendrons.  I  was  enabled 
for  the  first  lime  to  visit  a  garden  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Truro  notable  for  its  large  and 
choice  collection  of  rare  herbaceous  and  other 
subjects.  Here  the  white-flowered  Allium  karata- 
viense   was   in   bloom,   as   was   the   extraordinary 

A.  Schuberti  with  its  immense  head  of  lilac-blue 
flowers.  Alstroemeria  maerophylla  was  coming 
into  bloom,  while  both  blue  and  wliite  forms  of 
Atragene  alpina  had  covered  several  rough  stakes 
with  abundant  foliage,  and  were  flowering  more 
freely  than  is  their  wont.    Of  Brodiieas,  B.  coccinea, 

B.  c.  violacea,  B.  Bridgesi,  B.  multiflora,  B.  volu- 
bills,  B.  ixioides  erecta,  B.  stellaris,  and  B.  Purple 
King  were  all  in  flower,  as  was  Bomarea  oculata, 
while  the  pretty  annual  Calceolaria  i^innala  was 
bearing  its  pale  yellow  blooms,  and  a  grand  plant 
of  C.  violacea,  which  had  formed  a  bush  4  feet  high 
and  5  feet  wide  against  a  wall,  was  covered  with 
its  lilac  blooms,  purple  spotted  and  yellow  throated 
within.  Camassias  embraced  all  the  known  kinds, 
and  of  the  C^ampanulas  C.  portensehlagiana  bava- 
rica    was    remarkable     for    its     full    purple    and 

C.  Burghalli  for  its  large  drooping  French  grey 
blossoms. 

Many  have  reluctantly  given  up  the  culture  of 
Calochorti  owing  to  their  dying  out,  in  spite  of 
every  care  and  attention,  but  in  this  garden 
Mariposa  Lilies  evidently  find  conditions  to  their 
hking,  since  several  species  that  had  not  been 
touched  for  six  years  were  in  fine  bloom.  Chama;- 
cerasus  Alberti  was  noteworthy,  and  of  the 
Clematis  family  the  dwarf  C.   ochroleuca  and   C. 
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coccinea.  Michauxia  campanuloides  was  growing 
strongh',  and  Maricaoalifoniic-a,  willi  its  tall  spikes 
of  pi-im"rosc-like  flowers,  was  blooming  where  it  had 
seeded  itself  in  the  garden  bank.  I  was  shown 
the  huge  clump  of  Narcissus  maxim  us  that  pro- 
duced the  enormous  blooms  that  created  such  a 
sensation  at  the  late  Truro  Daffodil  show,  which  I 
was  assured  had  not  been  moved  or  manured  for 
five  j'ears,  and  a  large  mass  of  Opuntia  Ratinesquii, 
which   is   covered   with    flowers   in    the    autumn. 


crispa  were  in  bloom,  as  well  as  numerous  varieties 
of  the  large-flowered  section,  of  which  the  new 
Nellie  Moser,  with  deep,  wine-purple  bars  on 
silver-grey  petals,  was  of  exquisite  beauty,  the 
flowers  being  far  larger  and  better  coloured  than 
many  exhibited  at  tlie  Temple  show.  Cornus 
canadensis  was  in  bloom,  as  was  Tricuspidaria 
hexapetala,  better  known  asCrinodendronHookeri, 
while  of  the  large  assortment  of  Crinums  J. 
yemense  was  throwing  up  its  first  flower-s^ike. 
The  Yam  (Dioscorea  batatas), 
rarel}'  seen  in  gardens,  was  grow- 
ing strongl}',  numerous  Dode- 
catheons  were  blooming,  and 
different  species  of  Eremurus  held 
their  tall  spires  aloft.  Erigeron 
glabellum,  E.  glaucum,  and  E. 
serpentarum  were  in  flower,  and 
among  the  (iladioli,  (i.  Saundersi 
and  G.  tristis  were  present,  while 
the  tin}'  Gunnera  magellanioa, 
with  leaves  Ih  inches  in  diameter 
and  minute  flower-spike  o  inches 
in  length,  was  a  revelation  to  one 
who  only  knew  its  giant  relatives, 
G.  maiicata  and  G.  scabra.  One 
of  the  most  striking  plants  in 
the  garden  was  Habranthus  pra- 
tensis,  of  which  there  were  two 
large  colonies.  The  Amaryllis- 
like flowers  are  of  a  rich  scarlet 
witli  a  3'ellow  throat,  and  are 
very  bi  illiant  when  in  bloom. 
Few,  however,  are  able  to  estab- 
lish them  satisfactorily  in  the 
o|)en,  and'they  are  but  little 
known.  I  onlv  noticed  one  spike 
at  the  late  Temple  show.  P^'cella 
ignea,  also  in  flower,  appeared 
almost  identical  with  the  Haliran- 
thus.  Of  tlie  Daj'  Lilies,  the 
orange  Hemeroeallis  Duniortieri 
was  attractive,  as  was  Heuchera 
micrantha  rosea,  with  its  2  feet 
high  spikes  of  minute  flesh- 
coloured  lilossonis.  Two  remark- 
able planLs,  with  narrow  sharply- 
spined  leafage,  were  Hesperaloe 
yuecaiefolia  and  H.  Eagelmanni, 
the  latter  of  which  was  sending 
up  a  slender,  tall  bloom  spike. 
A  large  patch  of  H3'acinthus 
amethystinus,  some  3  feet  fipiare, 
made  a  beautiful  breadth  of  soft 
blue,  and  of  the  Iris  family 
numerous  species  were  present. 
'I'lie  Oiicocyclus  section  were  well 
grown,  bricks,  on  which  slates 
were  placed,  being  sunk  U  inches 
lielow  the  surface,  and  the  Irises 
planted  above  these,  while  during 
the  ripening  process  they  are 
covered  with  glass.  A  large 
clump  of  I.  morioides  was  throw- 
ing up  a  quantity  of  vigorous 
flower  stalks,  and  I.  pavonia  and 

I.  graminea  latifolia  were  in  bloom.  Several  |  Orobus  canescens  was  bearing  its  blue  flowers  and 
forms  of  I.  stylosa  were  included,  amongst  which  |  Ostrowskia  magnifica  showed  eight  strong  flower 
was  a  very  narrow-leaved  variety  named  I.  s.  stems.  A  bed  of  1(1  feet  by  (i  feet  was  filled  with 
splendens.     Ixias  and  Sparaxis  were   blooming,  as    Orchis  foliosa  that  was  pushing  up  countless  bloom 


sites,  and  of  the  many  Trilliums  the  pink  T.  stylosa 
was  still  in  flower.  Trained  up  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  porch  and  along  tlie  top  on  two  sides  was  a 
fine  plant  of  Trachelospernuim  jasminoides,  which 
in  the  earlj'  autumn  is  smothered  in  white  scented 
blossoms.  On  the  house  walls  were  Lardizabala 
biternata,  a  large  specimen  of  Mamlevilla  suaveo- 
lens.  a  Pomegranate,  Ficus  stipulata,  and  manj' 
Roses,  while  other  noteworthy  plants  were 
Asparagus  retroflexus,  Pheasanl's-tail  (irass  (Apera 
arundinacea),  Arabia  pentaphyl- 
lum,  Broussonetia  papj'rifera, 
;■  Buddleia    Colvillei,    IJaphniphyl- 

lum  glaucescens,  Grevillea  pen- 
dula,  Clerodendron  trichotomum. 
Hydrangea  Mariesi,  Andromeda 
japonica  10  feet  in  diameter, 
various  species  of  Phormium, 
Philesia  buxifolia,  and  Magnolia 
Watsoni,  one  of  whose  leaves  was 
•2  feet  in  length  and  almost  a  foot 

wide.  S.  W.  FiTZHEKBERT. 


LILIES    IN     GARDEN 
LANDSCAPE. 

The  clear-cut  form.s  of  many 
of  the  Lilies  that  are  carried 
on  tall  stems,  and  their  fine 
effect  in  bold  masses,  put  them 
in  the  front  rank  as  plants  to 
use  in  ([uantity  in  such  a  way 
as  is  well  shown  in  the  illus- 
tration, where  the  beautiful 
Nankeen  Lily  (L.  tcstaceum 
or  L.  excelsum)  is  seen  in  com- 
bination with  large  tree  masses 
and  wide  sweejjs  of  lawn.  It 
is  seldom  that  one  sees  even 
in  so  large  a  garden  as  the  fine 
one  in  Essex,  where  this  bold 
plantingi  has  been  so  well  done, 
so  good  and  simple  a  treatment 
of  one  grand  flower,  and  it 
should  be  noticed  how  much 
the  1  letter  the  Lilies  are  for 
not  being  distigurei  by  sticks 
or  labels 
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was  the  blue  -  flowered  Ixiolirion  tataricum. 
Jeff'crsonia  diphylla  had  passed  out  of  flower,  but 
on  the  rockery  the  lovely  little  Linaria  alpina  was 
bearing  its  purple  and  orange  flowers  in  profusion. 
A  large  number  of  Lilies  were  in  robust  healtli,  a 
clump  of  L.  Henryi  showing  twenty  flower  spikes, 
and  the  little  grown  L.  cordifolium  filling  a  space 
of  (i  feet  by  3  feet.  The  feature  of  the  garden, 
however,  as  rjgards  Lilies  was  the  magnificent 
collection  of  L.  giganteum,  of  which  superb  Lily 
about  seventj'  were  throwing  up  towering  flower 
stems,  fifty  of  these,  most  of  which  had  been 
r.iised  fiom  seed,  rising  from  one  bed.  Never  has 
it  been  my  privilege  before  to  'ee  Liliura  giganteum 
in  such  quantity,  and  I  could  but  imagine  the 
gloiious  sight  that  would  bo  presented  bj'  the  bed 
in  full  bloom. 

Libertia  azurea  was  in  flower  as  well  as  the  little 
Maianthennim  bifolium  and   the  scarlet   Mitraria 


spikes,  Olearia  nitida  was  a  cloud  of  white,  and 
Othonopsis  cheirifolia  was  spi-eading  its  yellow 
over  a  hollow  treebole.  Pentstemon  cordifolius 
was  flowering,  and  a  Poppy,  a  .cross  between 
P.  orientale  and  P.  rupifragum,  was  bearing 
medium  sized  scarlet  blossoms,  while  the  double 
form  of  the  Welsh  Poppy  was  also  present.  Pan- 
cratium illyricum  was  in  bloom,  but  P.  maritimum 
was  not  in  flower,  while  two  great  bushes  of 
Romneya  Coulteri  gave  promise  of  prodigal  blos- 
soming. This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  shrubs 
in  existence. 

Roses  were  largely  grown  for  decorative  effect. 
Penzance  Briars  being  made  a  speciality.  Senecilla 
carpatica,  with  Cabbage-like  foliage,  had  thrown 
up  a  spire  of  bright  yellow  flowers  G  feet  in  height. 
Solanum  crispum  was  in  full  bloom,  and  Streptopus 
roseus  was  bearing  its  bright  flowers.  Saxifraga 
pyramidalis   was   blooming   in    masses   in  various 


PROTECTION     FROM 
SPRING    FROSTS. 

Bearino  in  mind  that  our  garden 
Lilies  come  from  all  countries  in 
the   northern    half   of    the    teni- 
perate  world,  from  valleys,  moun- 
tains, rocky  heights,  and"  .swamps, 
we  must  be  prejjared  for  the  fact 
that  their  young  growths  pierce 
'  lie  ground  at  very  dirterent  dates, 
and  that,  though  no  doubt  each 
Lily  in  its  own  place  comes  out 
of  the  ground  at  the  fittest  season 
for  its  new  growth,  when  we  put  them  into  our 
gardens    we   cannot    suit    them    with    the    exact 
weather  and  temperature  that  they  woukl  expect 
in  their  own  homes. 

It  follows  that  most  of  the  Lilies  that  come  early 
out  of  the  ground  will  need  some  kind  of  protectioii. 
The  best  protectioii  of  all  is  that  of  growing  shrubs, 
whose  branches  nearly  meet  over  the  spot  where 
the  Lily  is  planted.  This  is  one  reason  whv  it  is 
so  strongly  recommended  that  Lilium  auratu'm  and 
others  should  be  grown  through  and  among  Rhodo- 
dendrons and  other  shrubs. 

The  Lilies  that  like  the  closest  growths  around 
them  may  be  known  by  having  the  lower  part  of 
the  stem  more  or  less  bare  of  loaves,  as  is  the  case 
with  anratum  :  those  which,  like  candidum,  spire 
up  from  a  thick  leafy  mass  show  that  they  do  not 
need  the  shrubby  cover  ;  but  for  the  early  growing 
Lilies  it  is  important  that  they  should  be  given 
some  shelter  from  frost.  A  mulch  of  short  manure, 
of  half-deca3'ed  leaves,  or  of  cncoa -fibre  is  good  as 
a  ground  protection  ;  but  somctliing  is  "wanted 
beyond  this,  for  it  often  haijpens,  when  thegpound 
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covering  only  has  been  provided,  that  the  Lily 
growth  ))ushes  through  it  while  we  have  j'et  to 
fear  the  late  frosts  of  April  and  May.  I"'ir  boughs, 
either  Scotch  or  Spruce,  are  capital  for  this 
sheltering,  and  one  of  our  best  Lily  amateurs, 
writing  from  Kent,  says  that  he  has  used  the 
branches  of  Berberis  Aquifolium  with  complete 
success. 

Even  bare  boughs,  such  as  old  Pea  sticks, 
will,  as  gardeners  say,  "  break  the  frost,"  and  are 
much  better  than  nothing.  The  same  helpful 
amateur  has  sent  these  dates  as  those  at  which 
the  growth  of  the  following  Lilies  may  be 
expected  : — 

Date  of 
Name  oj' Lthf.  a/jpeirancc. 

Lilium  longiflorum  Takesima March  8 

L.  auratuni  platyphj'llum         ,,      11 

L.  speeiosum  cruentum     ,,     17 

L.  Henryi     1 

L.  Hansoni   |        "     ''^ 

L.  speeiosum  album  Krietzeri ...  ..     9!i 

L.  Brownii 

ij.  excelsum 

L.  Parryi       "| 

L.  Burbanki  j      

L.  szovitzianum  1  ,-,0 

"    L.  rubelluni         J       '' 

L.  canadense       J^I^-.y    4 

L.  Batemani  (planted  this  spring)  ...         ,,     14 


April  12 
„     13 

,,     20 


Robert  iSouthey  tells  u.s  of  another  garden 
in  France,  on  which 

much  labour  was  expended  without  producing 
any  beauty.     The  walks  between  were  some- 
times of  different  colours  ;  some  would  be  of 
lighter  or  darker  gravel,  red  or  yellow  sand, 
and  when  such   materials  were  at  hand,  pul- 
verised  coal   and   shells  ;    it   belongeil   to  M. 
Rabi,    a   very    rich    Jew    merchant,   and    was 
surrounded  by  a  bank  of  earth,  on  which  there 
stood    about    two    hundre<l    lilue    and    white 
Hower-pots  ;    the   garden    itself   was  a  scroll- 
work  cut    very   narrow,    and    the   interstices 
filled  with  sand  of  different  colours  to  imitate 
embroidery. 
Such  "  gardens  "  may  be  called  formal  with 
some   regard   for  language,  and  yet   one  who 
had  the  power  to  remove  their  rubbish  might 
plant  every  one  of   these  gardens  beautifully 
without  in  the  least  altering  their  outline. 

It  is  only  where  the  plants  of  a  garden  a.re 
rigidly  set  out  in  a  garden  geometrical  in  design, 
as  in  carpet  gardening  and  bedding  out,  that 
the  term  formal  is  rightly  applied. 

We  now  live  in  a  time  when  men  write 
much  in  the  magazines  al:)out  garden  design  ; 
a  torrent  of  unmeaning  words,  or,  absolute 
nonsen.se  written    as  anyone  may  learn  from 


MISUSE  OF  W^ORDS  AS 
TO  GARDEN  DESIGN. 

f.SVe  F<i(/e  434.) 
I  OFTEN  see  the  misuse  of  the  term 
formal  garden  in  the  niagazines 
now,  but  do  not  expect  to  see 
little  square  plots  so  termed  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden.  For 
ages  gardens  of  a  like  form  have 
been  common  everywhere  in 
almost  every  kind  of  garden, 
from  the  cottage  or  small  subur- 
ban home  upwards,  withoitt  any 
such  term  being  applied  to  them. 
It  may  be  said  that  the  misuse  of 
such  words  is  of  little  conse- 
quence ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  caitse  confusion  in  the 
minds  of  many  who  would  like  to  g«; 
see  their  way  in  garden  design.  ^ 
And  it  is  very  natural  to  ask  if 
this  be  a  garden  truly  described 
as  "formal  "  what  kind  of  garden 
is  its  opposite  ?  If  Mr.  Kemp's 
innocent  beds  arc  to  be  styled 
formal  garden,  then  every  cottage 
garden  deserves  it  too,  as  they  are 
mostly  square  beds. 

There  are  gardens  to  which  the 
term  formal  might  be  better 
applied  ;  here  is  a  description  of 
one  by  one  Percy  Bysshe  Shelley, 
whose  clear  eyes  saw  beauty  if 
there  were  any  to  be  seen  in  earth 
or  sky  : 

We  saw  the  palace  and  gardens 
of    Versailles    full    of    statues,        '^'^'^^'^^ 
vases,  fountains,  and  colonnades.        ^  ~ 
In   all  that   essentially   belongs        f^f 
to  a  garden  they  are  extraordi- 
narily deficient. 

Another  (Victor  Hugo) : 

There  fountains  diverted  from 
their  course,  gush  from  the 
petrified  gods,  onljf  to  stagnate  : 
trees  transplanted  from  their 
native  forests  are  forced  to  sub- 
mit to  the  grotesque  caprices  of 
the  shears  and  line  ;  in  a  word, 
natural  order  everywhere  con- 
tradicted, inverted,  upset, 
destroyed. 


the  writing  itself  liy  people  who  have  never 
had  any  actual  contact  with  the  work.  They 
think  garden  design  is  ])urely  a  i|uestion  of  what 
kind  of  outline  is  given  to  the  plots  around 
the  house,  and  have  not  the  least  idea  that 
in  any  true  sense  garden  de.sign  is  impossible 
without  knowledge  of  many  beautiful  living 
things,  and  that  the  right  planting  of  a  )ilace  is 
of  a  hundredfold  greater  importance  than  the 
ground  plan  about  a  house. 

In  the  flood  of  books  now  on  garden  design, 
•some  of  the  autlior.s  misuse  words  and  confuse 
ideas.  One,  writing  on  the  gardens  at  Hamp- 
ton Court,  is  not  sati.stied  with  the  terms 
gardening,  garden  design,  or  laying  out  gar- 
dens, but  uses  the  word  "gardenage."  Another 
has  "  lay-oitt  "  for  plan,  though  it  would  bo 
better  applied,  one  should  say,  to  the  hen 
that  is  laying  eggs  in  the  hedgerow  ;  another, 
who  has  written  a  book  in  which  he  advises 
clipping  the  Ailantus  tree  into  a  mop-head,  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  good  word  "landscape 
gardener,"  used  by  Loudon,  Repton,  and  many 
other  excellent  men,  but  imitates  the  French  in 
calling  himself  a  landscape-architect— a  stupid 
term  implying  the  union  of  two  absolutely 
distinct  studies,  one  dealing  with  varied  life  in 
a  thousand  diflerent  kinds  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  earth, 
and  the  other  with  stones  and 
bricks  and  their  putting  together. 
The  training  for  either  of  these 
arts  is  as  wide  as  the  poles 
asunder,  and  the  earnest  practice 
of  either  art  leaves  no  time,  even 
if  there  were  genius,  for  the 
other.  W.  R, 
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SOME  BEAUTIFUL 
AVAYS  OF  GROWING 
LILIES. 

The  greater  number  of  the  Lilies 
look  their  best  when  seen  among 
shrubs  and  green  growths  of 
handsome  foliage.  Their  forms 
are  so  distinct  as  well  as  beautiful 
that  they  are  best  seen  in  .separate 
groups  among  quiet  greenery — 
not  combined  with  other  flowers. 
This  general  rule  is  ottered  for 
consideration  as  applicable  to 
Lilies  of  white,  pink,  lemon- 
yellow,  or  other  tender  colourings  ; 
not  so  much  to  those  that  have 
scarlet  and  orange  flowers.  These 
are  admirable  in  combination 
with  many  other  garden  flowers 
in  the  mixed  border  and  various 
garden  sjiaces.  The  White  Lily, 
also,  which  loves  sunlight,  is  so 
old  a  gaiden  flower,  and  seems 
so  naturally  to  accompany  the 
Cabbage  Roses  and  late  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  and  other  old  garden 
flowers  of  the  early  days  of  July, 
tliat  one  must  allow  that  its  place 
in  our  gardens  is  in  combination 
with  the  other  old  favourites. 
fc  -™«S  But  if  it  were  a  question  of  prc- 

J^*^  paring  a  i)lace  for  the  jiurcst 
>  ^  pleasure  in  the  enjoyment  of  Lily 
beauty,  it  might  be  best  arranged 
in  some  cool,  sheltered,  leafy 
l)lace;  some  shady  bay  in  wood- 
land close  to,  though  removed 
from,  the  garden  proper.  It 
should  be  in  a  place  that  was 
fairly  moist  yet  well  drained, 
where  the  Lilies  would  rise  from 
ground    rather    thickly    grouped 
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with  hardy  Ferns,  low  bushes,  and  plants 
of  good  foliage.  ^  Mr.  K.  W.  Wallace,  of  Col- 
chester, in  his  highly  instructive  paper  read 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural 
Society  on  July  17,  1900,  and  published  in  that 
society's  Journal,  says  :  "An  ideal  spot  for 
Lilies  would  be  an  open  forest  glade  with  a 
small  stream  running  through  it,  near  the 
banks  of  which  the  North  American  peat  and 
moisture -loving  Lilies  would  flourish  :  and 
higher  up,  away  from  the  water,  clumps  of 
auratum,  washingtonianum,  Humboldti,  gigan- 
teum,  and  all  our  finest  species,  would  readily 
grow." 

If  Lilies  were  jilanted  in  such  a  place,  one 
kind  at  a  time  in  fair  quantity,  we  should  be 
better  able  to  appreciate  their  beauty  and 
their  dignity  than  when  they  are  crowded 
among  numbers  of  other  flowers  in  the  garden 
borders. 

The  value  of  rather  close  shelter  of  tree  and 
bush  can  scarcely  be  overrated,  for  the  out- 
lying branches  of  the  near  bushes  protect 
young  Lily  growths  from  the  late  frosts  that 
are  so  harmful,  and  the  encircling  trees,  not 
near  enough  to  rob  at  the  root  or  overhang  at 
the  top,  liut  so  near  as  to  afford  passing  shade 
and  to  stop  all  violence  of  wind,  give  just  the 
protection  that  suits  them  best. 

It  is  a  great  advantage  to  have  the  Lilies  in 
so  well  sheltered  a  place  that  they  need  not  be 
staked,  for  staking  deprives  the  plant  of  one 


of  its  beautiful 
ways,  that  of 
swaying  to  the 
movement  of  the 
breeze.  It  would 
scarcely  be 
believed  by  any 
one  who  had  not 
watched  them 
u'n'staked  how 
variously  and 
diversely  graceful 
aie  the  natural 
movements  of 
Lilies.  If  they  are 
tied  up  to  stakes 
all  this  is  neces- 
sarily lost,  as  is 
also  the  naturally 
dignified  and  yet 
dainty  poise  of  the 
whole  plant. 

Where  the  Lily 
groujis  have  pene- 
trated   into    true 
woodland,  a  back- 
ground    (}f     wild 
Bracken     is     the 
best  that   can  be. 
Asthe  Lilyground 
approaches  the 
garden,  clumps  of 
Solomon's  Seal 
would   be  admis- 
sible, and    that 
good   woodland 
plant  of   allied 
character,  Smi- 
lacina     racemosa, 
and  plenty  of  our 
best  hardy  Ferns, 
Male  Fern,  Lady 
Fern,    Dilated 
Shield    Fern,  and 
Osmunda,     and 
some   of   the   fine 
hardy     American 
Fe  r  n  s ,   a  m  o  n  g 
them    also    some 
of  the  Osnmndas, 
with  Onoclea  and  Adiantum  pedatum.    Where 
the   Lilies  actually  join    the    garden   ground, 
no    plant    .suits   tliem    so   well   as   the   Irold- 
leaved    Funkia    grandiflora.      Liliums    longi- 
folium,  Brownii,  Ivrameri,  and  speciosum  are 
specially  thankful  for  this   association.      The 
Funkia  also  enjoys  partial  shade,  for  though  it 
flowers  best  in  sun,  yet  the  leaves  burn  in  its 
fiei'cest  heat.    No  one  would  ever  regret  a  good 
planting  of  Lilium    longiflorum.   Lady   Fern, 
and  Funkia.     Funkia  grandiflora  is  the  best  of 
the  family,  because  the  leaves  are  of  the  fresh, 
light,  yellow-green  colour  that  is  so  becoming 
to  white  and  tender  coloured  flowers. 

Sometimes,  where  there  is  a  permanent  group 
of  Lilies  in  a  place  where  the  roots  of  trees 
would  be  likely  to  rob  a  sjiecial  compost,  it  is 
a  good  plan,  as  has  been  practised  at  Mr. 
Wilson's,  to  plant  the  Lilies  in  a  sunken  tub. 


THE     LILY     DISEASE. 

There  is  one  disappoiutnient  that  growers  of 
Lilies  must  occasionally  be  prepared  for,  namely, 
the  Lilj'  disease,  often  taking  a  form  that  is  known 
as  "spot.''  In  some  cases  spots  of  brown  fleca}' 
appear  on  tlie  leaves,  in  others  decay  seizes  some 
part  of  tlie  half-grown  stem  as  well,  as  if  it  had 
been  subjected  to  a  jet  of  scalding  steam,  and  the 
stem  falls  over.  Sometimes  an  almost  full-grown 
stem  is  attacked  at  a  late  stage  of  its  growth,  and 
it  is  able  to  open  one  or  two  flowers,  wliich  present 


a  miserable  appearance,  crowning  tlie  whole  stem- 
length  of  decaying  rags  of  leaves  and  blemished 
stalk.  Kvidenee  from  the  liest  amateurs  shows 
that  disease  is  much  more  prevalent  in  imported 
bulbs  than  in  those  that  are  home  grown,  and  that 
are  therefore  stronger  and  better  able  to  resist  its 
attacks. 

In  the  matter  of  disease  Lilium  candidum  i.s  as 
mysterious  as  in  its  other  ways  ;  for  one  year  a 
whole  row  will  be  in  perfect  beaut}',  and  tlie  next 
they  will  be  all  infected.  Its  near  relative, 
testaceum,  is  also  commonly  subject  to  disease, 
and  of  other  Lilies  auratum  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  suflerers. 

When  the  disease  appears  in  candidum  some 
growers  attribute  it  to  want  of  proper  drainage 
and  therefore  stagnant  moisture  at  the  root.  The 
best  growers  agree  in  saying  that  this  grand  Lily 
must  have  good  drainage,  and  most  of  them  advo- 
cate a  warm  exposure.  We  do  not  know  whether 
it  suffers  from  disease  in  Italy,  where  it  grows  so 
luxuriantly. 

With  regard  to  "  spot  "  in  auratum,  the  present 
writer  was  much  struck  last  year  by  the  fact  that 
among  some  Lilies  and  Rhododendrons  "spot" 
appeared  among  all  that  were  in  the  sun,  while 
those  that  were  shaded  escaped.  The  thought 
occurred  whether  it  was  possible  that  it  was  in 
this  case  not  a  disease  originating  in  the  plant 
itself  but  the  direct  burning  action  of  the  sun 
intensified  by  the  lens  form  of  drops  of  wet.  There 
was  no  question  of  frost,  as  it  was  in  ver}'  hot 
weather,  about  the  same  time  when  a  good  many 
people  noticed  that  leaves  of  all  kinds  were  burnt 
and  decayed  very  quickly  when  a  wet  dead  flower 
had  fallen  and  rotted  on  them. 

The  existence  of  disease  sliould  make  growers  all 
the  more  careful  to  do  the  best  they  can  for  their 
Lilies,  for  if  the  plant  is  in  a  health}'  state  we  may 
safely  assume  that  it  will  not  be  attacked. 

Many  columns  have  appeared  in  The  Harden 
on  the  subject  of  the  disfiguring  and  mysterious 
Lily  illness  ;  no  certain  preventive  or  remedy  has 
been  suggested,  but  there  is  strong  presumption 
in  favour  of  the  ethcacy  of  spraying  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  that  great  enemy  of  fungoid  attack  ;  for 
the  Lily  disease  is  of  that  nature  and  is  known  to 
science  as  Botiitis  cinerea.  The  recipe  is  given 
below.  The  beneficial  action  of  sulphur  is  well 
known  in  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  pathology, 
as  in  the  treatment  of  mildew  in  plants  and  skin 
diseases  in  animals.  One  observant  amateur  treated 
his  bulbs  after  the}'  were  dug  up  by  shaking  them 
up  in  a  paper  bag  with  some  flowers  of  sulphur 
(sulphur  in  fine  powder)  so  as  to  get  it  well  in  among 
the  scales  ;  he  said  that  the  next  season  the  plants 
did  well  and  showed  no  sign  of  disease. 

Bordeaux  Mixture. 
Sulphate  of  copper  and  fresh  tjuicklime,  lib. 
each.  Dissolve  the  sulphate  in  a  wooden  tub  and 
slake  the  lime  in  a  pail  or  anything  convenient. 
Pour  the  lime  when  slaked  into  the  sulphate  solu- 
tion, and  add  ten  gallons  of  water,  syringe  gently 
with  this  mixture,  and  again  a  week  or  ten  days 
later. 
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FLOWERS. 
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PROFESSOR     BALFOl^R. 

ROFESSOR    BALFOUR  is  one   of 

Scotland's  great  men.  He  i.s  a 
botanist  with  an  instinct  for  good 
gardening,  and  in  the  beautiful 
Edinburgh  city  few  yilaces  are  more 
interesting  than  the  garden  which 
under  the  ]n-ofessor's  care  has  become  one  of 
the  great  botanic  gardens  of  the  wm-ld.  jMany 
men  we  know  willing  to  go  forward  in  scientific 
research  owe  their  success  to  his  kindly,  even 
enthusiastic,  interest,  and  in  Edinliurgh. 
indeed,  or  Scotland  itself,  his  cliarming  dis- 
position and  rare  knowledge  have  gained  him 
troops  of  friends. 

It    will    interest,  we   think,  sduie  liotanists 
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and  horticulturists  at  home  and  abroad  to 
know  something  of  Professor  Balfour's  history. 
He  was  born  in  1853,  and  has  always  lived  in 
an  atmosphere  of  science  and  flowers,  as  his 
father  was  Regius  keeper  of  the  botanic  garden 
which  the  son  now  directs,  and  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  university  too.  Professor  Balfour 
is  a  thorough  Scotchman.  He  entered  the 
University  of  Pldinburgh  as  student  of  medicine 
and  .science  in  1780,  gained  the  B.Sc.  degree 
three  years  after,  and  became  Baxter  Scholar 
in  Natural  Science.  He  became  P)octor  of 
Science  in  1873,  M.B.C.M.  in  1877,  and  JI.L). 
in  1883,  and  in  1877  was  at  the  University  of 
Strasburg  under  P)e  Bary  and  Solms-Laubacli, 
and  in  the  following  year  at  the  Wiirzliurg 
University  under  Sachs. 

But  we  soon  find  the  profes,sor  in  his  native 
city,  for  from  187-5  to  1878  he  wa.s  assistant  to 
the  Professor  of  Natural  History  in  Edinburgh 
University.  In  1879  Professor  Balfour  occupied 
the  chair  of  botany  at  Glasgow,  in  1884 
became  Sherardian  Professor  of  Botany  at 
Oxford,  and  in  1888  was  again  in  Edinburgh, 
this  time  to  occupy  the  same  posts  as  held  by 
his  father. 

Although  the  professor  is  comparatively 
young,  being  only  forty-eight  years  of  age,  he 
has  through  hard  work  and  a  well-applied 
knowledge  rapidly  risen  to  a  proud  position  in 
the  botanical  world.  No  opportunities  for 
study  and  training  have  been  lost,  and  he 
speaks  with  delight  of  tlie  intimate  friendship 
between  his  father  and  Sir  (then  Dr.)  .loseph 
Hooker,  a  friendship  which  gave  him  the 
privilege  of  being  a  frequent  guest  at  Kew. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  professor 
was  botanist  and  geologist  to  the  Transit  of 
Venus  expedition  to  Rodriquez  in  1874,  and  a 
Botany  concerning  Rodriquez  v\'as  the  outcome 


of  his  studies  there,  while  he  wa.s  also  with 
the  Sokotra  Natural  History  I'lxploration  in 
1879,  and  "The  Botany  of  Sokotra"  was  the 
result,  with  the  introduction  also  of  the 
famous  Begonia  Socotrana. 

Professor  Balfour  reorganised  the  botanic 
garden  at  Glasgow,  the  new  plant  houses  being 
built  while  he  occupied  the  chair  of  botany, 
and  when  at  Oxford  he  reconstructed  the 
botanical  department.  His  splendid  work  at 
Edinburgh  is  well  known.  A  beautiful  ciLy 
lias  a  beautiful  garden,  botanically  a  triumjih, 
and  interesting  to  those  who  care  little  for 
botany  in  any  form.  Through  his  brilliant 
attainments,  unllagging  zeal,  and  earnest 
love  for  flowers  Professor  Balfour  has  secured 
the  permanent  establishment  of  the  botanic 
garden  as  a  national  garden  under  the  Grown. 
We  hope  shortly  to  illustrate  the  botanic 
gardens  thoroughly,  and  shall  then  have 
occasion  to  allude  further  to  the  ]irofessor's 
good  work,  of  which  Edinburgh  should  be 
proud,  a  work  accomplished  by  one  of  her 
most  famous  sons. 


PROFESSOR  ISAAC   BAYLEY   BALFOUR. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Gardenias. 

GROWTH  here  will  be  robust,  and  in 
the  case  of  young  stock  will  require 
to  be  supported,  a  neat  green- 
painted  stick  should  be  placed  to 
each  plant,  to  which  the  growths 
should  be  slung ;  before,  however, 
this  is  done  it  is  well  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  well  wash  the  foliage  ;  this  to  some,  especially 
when  free  of  vermin,  ma3'  seem  a  needless  under- 
taking, but  as  it  adds  so  very 
much  to  the  health  of  the  plant 
it  should  not  only  be  done  now, 
but  at  regular  intervals  through- 
out the  season.  The  value  of  this 
cleansing  is  well  understood  in 
gardens  where  a  hard  water 
charged  with  a  chalk}'  sediment, 
which  soon  disfigures  the  best 
foliage,  has  to  be  used.  Similar 
remarks  apply  to  Ixoras  and 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandi- 
fiora.  The  main  batch  of  this 
will  now  be  almost  ready  to  be 
introduced  to  the  flowering 
quarters,  and  before  this  is  done 
it  is  wise  to  make  the  plants  quite 
presentable.  Sticks  having  some 
time  ago  been  tixed  to  each  growth 
the  pots  must  be  washed  clean. 
This  subject  is  particularly  liable 
to  red  spider,  and  so  insidiously 
does  the  pest  do  its  work  of 
mischief  that  the  disfigurement 
of  the  plant  is  wrought  ere  it  is 
noticed.  For  several  years  I  have 
usuallj-  located  this  H3'draDgea 
with  such  other  plants  as  require 
frequent  fumigating,  and  this  is 
the  safest  plan  to  adopt  with  this 
really  useful  plant. 

HydEAXOEA  HORTEMSIS 
and  Thomas  Hogg  cuttings  put 
in  some  time  ago,  now  well 
rooted,  may  be  put  into  JJ-inch 
pots,  using  a  fairly  rich  heavy 
soil  and  well  pressing  same  in 
potting.  After  the  first  week, 
in  which  the  plants  are  kept 
in  a  frame,  thej'  should  be  stood 
on  a  bed  of  ashes  in  an  exposed 
position  and  carefully  watered 
tor  a  time.  When  well  charged 
with  roots  weak  liquid  manure 
from  the  farm  should  be  given. 


Roof  Climhers. 

The  most  of  these  will  be  making  robust  and 
plentiful  growth,  and  a  dull  day  should  Vje  selected 
to  overhaul  them  ;  all  gross  and  superfluous 
growths  should  be  removed,  and  those  selected 
loosely  and  gracefully  suspended,  exposing  to  view 
as  much  Hower  as  is  possible,  as  of  course  there  is 
a  tendency  to  grow  upward.  Consequently,  there 
is  a  corresponding  desire  to  flower  where  they 
cannot  be  seen,  and  it  is  the  grower's  duty  to  so 
arrange  them  that  from  the  interior  of  the  house 
as  many  flowers  as  poisibic  are  seen  ;  in  the  case 
of  any  that  require  cleansing,  as  they  sometimes 
do,  they  should  be  taken  down  where  this  is 
practicable  and  dipped  in  a  suitable  insecticide 
for  the  destuiction  of  the  vermin  present,  and 
after  this  they  should  be  well  washed  in  clean 
water  that  all  effects  of  the  insecticide  be  cleared 
away.  Watering,  damping,  and  syringiiig  during 
a  spell  of  hot  weather,  as  we  are  now" passing 
through,  a  judicious  use  of  the  water-pot  and 
syringe  has  to  be  made.  There  is  a  feeling  on  the 
part  of  young  men  that  the  hotter  the  weather  the 
more  water  is  required  at  the  root ;  this  is  only  so 
when  the  heat  is  assisted  by  a  wind  ;  very  often, 
instead  of  pouring  so  much  water,  often  a  great 
many  degrees  colder  than  the  root  mass,  it  is  wise 
to  give  a  syringing  overhead  and  frequent  damping 
of  the  paths,  walls,  and  such  surfaces. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  House  Gardeiiv,  Kcehamptov. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Persevere  with  the  planting  of  all  winter  greens 
as  the  ground  becomes  vacant,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  the  month  most  of  the  winter  crops  will  be 
planted.  Plots  recently  occupied  by  earlj'  Peas 
should  be  prepared  for  Coleworts  or  some  other 
crop  that  will  be  removed  from  the  ground  in  time 
for  planting  again  in  the  spring  with  early  Potatoes 
or  some  other  crop  requiring  shelter.  If  matters 
such  as  this  are  thought  about  now  it  will  greatly 
lessen  the  ditliculty  of  finding  sheltering  positions 
for  early  crops  the  following  year.  Late  Broccoli 
and  C4reens  intended  to  stand  late  in  the  season 
should  be  planted  in  an  exposed  position,  where 
the  natuie  of  the  soil  is  light  and  dry.  Ground 
sueh  as  this  will  produce  plants  betterable  to  stand 
the  winter  than  heavy  rich  soil,  and  plenty  of  room 
between  the  plants  is  also  necessary,  so  that  air 
and  light  may  pass  freely  between  them.  Carter's 
Universal  Broccoli  is  one  of  the  best  for  standing 
late  into  the  spring,  and  if  given  a  dry  open 
position  should  stand  until  Cauliflower  may  be 
out  from  plantations  made  in  April.  Late  May  is 
also  a  ver}'  hardy  variety,  and  Sutton's  Latest  of 
All  may  be  kept  until  the  middle  of  .June.  One 
of  the  hardiest  and  best  Kales  for  planting  now  is 
Read's  Hearting  Kale  ;  this  will  stand  long  into  the 
spring  Without  running  to  seed.  Asparagus  Kale 
aud  Veitoh's  Sprouting  Kale  are  also  excellent 
varieties  for  late  use. 

Celery. 

The  latest  batch  of  Celery  should  now  be  planted, 
and  a  liberal  watering  given  to  settle  the  soil  about 
the  roots.  Plants  put  out  now  will  not  grow  so  large 
as  the  earlier  plantations,  but  the}'  will  stand  the 
winter  better  than  those  fully  developed,  and  no 
doubt  prove  valuable  for  flavouring  in  the  spring, 
while  some  of  the  best  heads  ma}'  prove  useful  in 
an  uncooked  state.  When  earthing  up  the  early 
Celery  great  care  must  be  taken  that  none  of  the 
soil  falls  into  the  centre  of  the  plants  through  too 
much  being  applied  at  one  time.  Previous  to 
earthing  up  the  beds  should  be  examined,  and  if 
necessary  a  good  wateringgiven,  forit  is  impossible 
to  grow  good  Celer}'  if  ever  allowed  to  become  dr}' 
at  the  root.  Give  frequent  dustings  of  soot  to 
mitigate  as  far  as  possible  the  ravages  of  slugs  and 
Celer}'  fly. 

Potatoes. 

Many  varieties  of  early  Potatoes  will  now  be 
ready  for  lifting,  and  this  should  be  attended  to 
before  the  tubers  have  time  to  commence  a  second 
growth,  which  will  soon  take  place,  and  especially 
after  a  heavj'  rain,  when  the  ground  is  warm,  it 
then  becomes  a  dithcult  matter  to  secure  sufficient 
tubers   fit   for  next   season's   planting.      Potatoes 
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intended  for  seed  should  be  exposed  to  the  sun  for 
a  few  days  before  tliey  are  stored  away  :  a  loft 
where  the  air  ean  pass  freely  through  is  the  best 
place  to  keep  them  until  frost  sets  in,  when  they 
must  be  removed  to  a  place  of  safety. 

C'l'Cl'Mr.EK 

seed  should  be  sown  now  for  late  autuniTi  supplies, 
so  that  the  plants  may  be  well  established  before 
the  dull  weather  sets  in  from  this  sowing. 
Cucumbers  may  be  cut  up  to  Cliristnias,  when  their 
places  must  be  taken  by  plants  sown  a  month 
later,  and  grown  without  a  crop  uniil  they  have 
quite  covered  the  trellis.  Plants  in  Hat  pits  that  are 
bearing  well  should  have  frequent  ^^'aterings  of 
liquid  manure  to  keep  them  growing  freely,  and  all 
Cucumbers  removed  as  soon  as  large  enough  for 
use,  so  that  they  may  not  exhaust  the  plants  more 
than  necessary.  Keep  the  bine  well  tliinned  out, 
and  young  shoots  stopped  at  the  second  joint  past 
the  fruit,  syringe  freely  morning  and  afternoon, 
and  shut  the  frames  up  with  as  much  sun  heat  as 
possible.  John  Dunn. 

lioyal  Kitchin  Gardeiif,  Wiiidior. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

FEEDINI!. 

All  Chrysanthemums,  whether  cultivated  in  pots 
or  in  the  open  ground,  require  a  large  amount  of 
stimulants  to  perfect  their  blooms  ;  nevertheless, 
extreme  care  must  be  exercised  in  applying  them 
'i'he  experienced  know  full  well  the  serious  results 
which  will  follow  if  manures  are  given  indiscrimi- 
nately; especially  docs  this  apply  to  many  of  the 
patent  kinds. 

Valuable  as  these  are  when  judiciously  used,  I 
strongly  advise  all  to  err  on  the  side  of  little  and 
often  rather  than  overdosing  the  plants.  All  are 
anxious  to  attain  to  the  highest  standard  of  per- 
fection, both  in  foliage  and  (lowers,  and  some  are 
not  satisfied  when  to  all  appearances  the  phmts  are 
in  the  best  possible  condition  ;  it  is  at  this  point 
when  being  over  anxious  that  caution  is  most 
necessary,  for  when  in  full  vigour  serious  injury  is 
done.  Over  and  over  again  I  liave  seen  fine  and 
promising  collections  ruined  from  this  cause  alone. 

No  class  of  plants  that  I  am  acqnaijited  with 
enjoys  a  change  of  food  more  than  the  Chrjsan- 
thennim,  but  I  have  long  since  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  principle  should  bo  that  which  is 
made  on  the  place,  and  at  a  very  reasonable  cost, 
viz.,  farmyard  manure  and  soot  ;  it  is  most  stimu- 
lating and  safe,  and  any  journeyman  or  amateur 
may  be  trusted  to  use  it.  I'lace  one  barrow  load 
each  of  cow  and  horse  manure  into  a  receptacle 
holding  about  It  lO  gallons  of  water,  also  two  bushels 
of  soot  tied  in  a  bag.  Fill  with  soft  water  if  possible, 
and    after   standing    twenty-four  hours  well  stir. 


when  it  will  be  ready  for  use.  Strain  through  a 
fine  mesh  sieve  and  dilute  when  at  full  strength, 
eight  gallons  to  fifty  of  clear  w^ater  lieing  ample. 
Keep  adding  fresh  water  as  required  and  use  more 
of  the  liquid  in  proportion.  Much  will  depend,  of 
course,  when  the  manure  and  soot  require  to  be 
renewed,  on  the  number  of  plants  grown,  and  the 
amount  required,  but  this  ean  soon  be  ascertained 
b}-  the  apparent  strength  of  the  liquid. 

Another  excellent  manure,  when  it  can  be  trusted, 
is  Peruvian  (Juano,  but,  unfortunately,  verj'  little  is 
now  imported.  This  is  very  powerful,  and  must  be 
used  with  caution.  I  prefer  to  use  this  in  a  li(|uid 
form  also,  and  I  have  found  the  safest  and  best  wa}' 
is  to  fill  a  four-gallon  ean  half  full,  till  up  witli 
water,  let  it  stand  for  twelve  hours  before  using, 
thoroughly'  stir  up  with  a  strong  stick  and  pour  a 
little  into  another  can  of  clear  water,  about  half  a 
pint  to  four  gallons  will  be  ample;  this  should  also 
be  thoroughly  stirred  before  using.  Renew  the 
stock-pot  as  it  becomes  weak.  Bj-  waj'  of  a  change, 
Thompson's,  Bentley's,  and  Clay's  are  also  good. 
The  quantity  of  Ichthemie  (luano  used  should  in  no 
way  exceed  the  instructions  generally  given  with 
each  package.  The  two  latter  are  best  applied  on 
the  surface,  choosing  showery  weatlier  if  possible. 
During  spells  of  prolonged  wet  weather,  when 
little  watering  ean  be  done,  manures  should  be 
given  at  first  only  every  third  watering,  but  later, 
when  the  plants  becomethoroughlypol-bound,  every 
other  watering  will  not  be  too  often. 

When  to  Commence. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  as  to  this, 
but  in  no  case  should  any  be  given  befoie  the  pots 
have  become  nioderatel}'  full  of  roots,  as  the 
compost  provided  for  the  final  potting  will  have 
contained  sutticient  food  up  to  this  point,  but 
generally'  speaking,  assuming  the  plants  were 
potted  by  the  first  week  in  Maj',  the  middle  of 
July  will  be  about  time  to  commence.  Some  of 
the  more  vigorous  kinds  will,  without  any  apparent 
injury,  take  up  more  food  than  the  weaker  varieties, 
but  in  the  end  the  results  will  not  be  improved,  as 
in  many  cases  the  flowers  will  not  open  kindly, 
and  will  have  a  certain  roughness  about  tlicm. 
ICspecially  does  this  apply  to  the  Mmc.  Carnot 
type,  and  when  onl}'  two  or  three  blooms  are  used 
on  a  plant. 

The  growths  of  trained  specimen  plants  must  be 
regulated  and  tied.  These  will  by  now  have  filled 
their  pots  with  roots,  and  will  require  feeding 
lilierally.  With  the  large  number  of  shoots  and 
flowers  these  are  expected  to  perfect,  naturally 
more  liberal  feeding  will  have  to  be  indulged  in 
than  is  the  case  with  plants  which  have  to  produce 
only  a  very  limited  number  of  flowers.  Thoroughly 
syringe  the  plants  twice  or  three  times  dail}-,  and 
damp  the  surface  of  the  ground  on  whicli  thej'  are 
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C.    ALLIONU. 


Standing  frequently  in  hot  dry  weatlier.  Dust  the 
under  sides  of  the  foliage  occasionally  with  black 
sulphur  to  ward  off  attacks  of  mildew. 

E.  BecivETT. 
Aldenham  Hoiuit  Gardeiui,  Elslree,  Herts. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Melons. 

The  earliest  fruits  have  finished  well,  and  the 
next  crop  should  be  better  flavoured  than  usual  on 
account  of  the  great  amount  of  sun-heal  it  has 
received  during  the  ripening  process.  A  little 
advice  as  regards  the  crop  just  finishing  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  Many  Melons  are  poor  flavoured 
bj'  hurrying  the  fruits  too  much  at  the  finish, 
drj'ing  the  roots  always  causing  the  fruit  to 
ripen  preniaturelj'.  Another  e(|ually  bad  fault  is 
excess  of  water  or  manure  when  the  plants  have 
perfected  their  fruiis,  which  greatly  impairs  their 
flavour.  There  should  also  be  a  lowering  down 
of  both  temperature  and  moistme  when  the  fruits 
are  approaching  the  ripening  stag"!.  Plants  that 
have  onl}'  a  limited  ijuantity  of  soil  and  are  not 
planted  on  manure  need  more  moisture  at  the 
finisli  than  if  the  roots  have  entered  into  the 
heating  materials.  It  is  also  well  to  keep  late 
growths  more  closely  cut  in  this  case.  Fruits 
often  crack  badly  given  too  much  moisture  at  the 
finish.  This  also  greatly  att'ects  the  flavour.  It  is 
a  good  plan  with  fruits  nearly  ripe  to  remove  them 
from  the  plants  and  place  them  in  a  cool  house. 

Late  Ceoi'S  oe  Melons. 

These  include  both  frame  and  house  plants.  As 
regards  the  first-named  good  progress  should  now 
be  made,  and  it  will  be  well  to  keep  the  plants 
well  attended  to.  removing  useless  or  surplus 
growths  so  as  to  assist  in  swelling  up  the  fruits. 
Plants  in  flower  shoulil  be  kept  drier  and  the 
flowers  fertilised,  and  in  all  cases,  both  with  frame 
and  house  plants,  set  three  or  four  fruits  at  a  time, 
or  as  quickly  as  they  can  be  secured,  as  when  only 
one  fruit  gets  the  lead  it  prevents  others  swelling. 
Plants  cropping  freely  should  have  liquid  manure 
at  every  other  watering,  unless  the3'  are  running 
too  much  to  leaf-growth.  It  is  also  desirable  to 
top-dress  plants  at  this  stage.  If  onlj-  a  small 
quantity  of  soil  was  given  at  the  start,  the  new 
soil  should  be  made  (juite  firm  by  pressing  over  the 
roots,  but  avoid  earthing  up  near  the  stems,  as  it 
prevents  the  plants  getting  free  drainage,  and 
canker  is  at  times  troublesome.  For  the  latter 
disease  use  finel3-  powdered  charcoal  and  sulphur. 
Both  with  frame  and  house  culture  close  early  in 
the  afternoon,  S3'ringing  freelj'  overhead  plants 
that  have  set  their  fruits,  and  keep  the  foliage 
healthy  as  long  as  possible. 

Potting  Forcing  Strawuekry  Plants. 

If  the  plants  were  la3'ered  as  advised  some  weeks 
ago  the3'  should  now  be  placed  in  their  fruiting 
pots.  I  alwa3's  like  to  get  this  work  done  in  JUI3' 
if  possible,  but  nuich  depends  upon  the  season,  as 
at  times  la3'ers  are  more  diflicult  to  obtain.  La3'ers 
sent  any  distance  should  get  a  little  extra  attention 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry,  and  in  the  case  of 
weak  growers  or  new  varieties  wc  find  it  best  to 
pot  up,  placing  in  a  cold  frame,  shading  heavily 
and  keeping  close  for  a  few  da3s.  Treated  thus 
growth  is  more  rapid,  and  the  plants  soon  make 
new  roots.  These  plants  do  nnich 
better  if  given  a  strong  soil  and  food 
in  the  shape  of  spent  Mushroom  manure 
D  LINE  or  bone-meal.  Pot  very  firndy,  taking; 
-■    •■  care    not   to    break  the    small    liall   of 

roots    when   turning    out   of    the   pots 
the    runners    were    layered   into,    and 
after    the     potting     give    a    thorough 
watering,    and    then   oid3'  water  when 
necessar3',  but   damp   the   plants  over- 
head freely  with   the  .syringe  several  times  dail3'. 
After    potting    stand    the    plants    where    worms 
cannot   enter    the    pots-a    hard    coal-ash    bottom 
is  best,     tiive  ample  room  so    that   the  plants  can 
dry  freely,  and  keep  all  runner  growth  removed  as 
it  appears.  C.  Wvtues. 

Syon  Home  Gardtm,  Brentford. 
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THE     DWARF     CAM- 
PANULAS. 

(Contiimed  from  pai/e  4-''-'-) 
C.  BAEBATA  (L.),  whole  chain  of 
Alps  from  :^,400  feet  to  i\,0()0  feet, 
mountains  of  Norway,  Carpathians, 
and  Alps  of  Transylvania.  Two 
botanical  varieties  are  known, 
namely,  C.  barbata  uniflora  (A. DC.) 
("  Monogr.  Campanul,''  page  247), 
which  occurs  not  unfrequently  on 
alpine  heights,  and  C.  barbata 
strictopedunculata  (G.  Jjeck),  whose 
flowers,  instead  of  nodding,  as  in 
the  type,  are  held  erect.  G.  firmiana 
(Vandel)  is  a  synonym  of  C.  barbata 
var.  uniflora  (DC).  The  characters 
of  C.  barbata  are :  Plant  hairy,  with 
single,  nearly  naked  stalk,  height 
12  inches  to  18  inches  ;  most  of 
the  leaves  at  the  base  arranged 
in  a  large  rosette  ;  flowers  large, 
drooping,  on  short  peduncles,  form- 
ing a  simple,  one-sided  cluster  ; 
corolla  pale  blue,  bearded  within 
with  long  hairs.  In  our  plains  it 
flowers  in  May  and  June.  This 
species  has  never  been  found  either 
in  the  Jura  or  the  Pyrenees.  It 
prefers  silicious  to  calcareous  soil, 
although  it  is  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  limestone  Alps.  Ker- 
ner*  gives  it  as  an  essentially 
lime-hating  plant,  and  as  one  liking 
silica,  and  says  that  it  must  have 
a  soil  free  from  lime.  It  does  very 
well  in  England  in  the  light,  sandy  soil  of 
Surrey,  where  it  flowers  abundantly.  It  is  not  a 
biennial,  as  has  often  been  asserted,  but  a  true 
perennial.  It  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  C. 
barbata  alba  is  also  in  cultivation,  and  is  fairly 
well  fixed  by  seed. 

C.  Barrelieri  (Presl  non  Marnock),  syns.  C. 
fragilis  hirsuta  (A.DC),  C.  saxatilis  rotundi- 
folia  (Barr.),  C.  Cavolini_  B.  (Ten.).  This  is  a 
hairy  form  of  C.  fragilis,  a  native  of  the 
southern  Appenines,  occasionally  met  with,  if 
not  in  gardens,  at  least  in  the  catalogues  of 
botanical  collections. 

0.  Baumgartenii  (Beck),  syns.  C.  lancifolia 
(M.  and  K.),  reniformis  (Pers.),  Austrian  Alps. 
A  species  very  near  C.  rotundifolia,  of  which 
it  appears  to  be  merely  a  variety,  and  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  leaves,  which 
are  all  linear,  narrow  and  stalked,  and  covered 
with  glandular  hairs.  Of  easy  culture  in  rock 
gardens  and  open  borders. 

C.  Bocconi  (Vill.),  Alps  of  Austria.  It  is  a 
C.  ca3spitosa,  whose  basal  leaves  are  numerous, 
narrow,  nearly  linear  and  imbricated,  and 
whose  corolla  is  narrower.  What  is  generally 
grown  in  gardens  under  this  name  is  C.  pusilla. 

C.  Breynina  (G.  Beck),  Tyrole.se  Alps.  This 
species  diifers  from  C.  rotundifolia,  to  which  it 
is  near,  by  its  narrow,  entire  leaves,  never  more 
than  one-eighth  of  an  inch  wide,  by  the  long 
indentations  of  its  calyx,  and  by  its  large 
flowers,  all  bendmg  over  towards  the  ground. 
Of  easy  culture  in  border  or  rockwork. 

C.  ctespitosa  (Scop.),  syns.  C.  Beilardi  (AIL), 
C.  coclilearifolia  (Lam.),  C.  pumila  (Curt.),  C. 
rotundifolia  (Willd.),  C.  tyrolense  (Sohott.) ; 
Alpine  and  sub -Alpine  regions  of  Austria, 
Lombardy,  and  the  southern  Appenines,  of 
Carpathia  and  the  Transylvanian  Alps  between 
3,.500  feet  and  6,000  feet,  in  the  natural  stone- 
heaps  and  crevices  of  rocks,  and  in  loose  stony 
masses  of  soil.  A  dwarf,  creeping  plant,  with 
many  underground  stolons  ;  leaves  of  the  base 
nearly  sessile,  ovate  or  obovate  (the  leaves  of 
C.  pusilla  (Ilaenke),  with  which  the  "Index 


\MPANULA    U  LIONII  ;     ILOWERS    li    INCHES    LONli.       THE    TUFT    IN    THE    LOWER    LEFT    HAND    CORNER,    CONNECTED 
BY    A    STOLON    TO   THE    MAIN    PLANT,    HAS   THRUST   OUT   THE    ciREATEK    PART    OF   A    TUFT    OF   SAXIFRACJA 
VALDENSIS,    THE    REMAINING    PORTION    SHOWING    JUST   ABOVE    IT.       ( For  noting  system  see  pa<je  hSl.) 


Kewensis"  identifies  this  species,  have  petioles, 
and  are  of  a  cordate  or  renitorin  shape)  ;  the 
leaves  of  the  flower-stalk  are  stift',  smooth,  and 
shining  (in  C.  pusilla  they  are  neither  stiff'  nor 
glossy) ;  flowers  drooping  ;  corolla  long,  bell- 
shaped,  tive-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length,  the 
lobes  of  the  corolla  slightly  reflexed.  It  blooms 
in  the  garden  in  May  and  June. 

The  varieties,  C.  austriaca  (G.  Beck),  with  a 
funnel-shaped  corolla  and  a  dark  blue  colour, 
C.  uniflora  (Schult),  with  one  flower  on  the 
stem,  and  C.  Antirrhinum  (Schleich.),  with 
hairy  foliage,  belong  to  the  Austrian  Alps. 
C.  csespitosa  likes  loose  soil  with  calcareous 
stones  ;  it  is  a  plant  for  the  rock  garden  in 
full  sun. 

C.  caldesiana  (Christ).  A  new  species,  dis- 
covered in  the  Appenines  by  Dr.  Christ  of 
Basle,  belonging  to  the  C.  Medium  group,  t 
M.  Micheli,  with  whom  it  flowered  in  1896, 
tells  me  that  horticulturally  it  is  scarcely 
distinct  from  C.  Medium. 

C.  carnica  (Schiede),  syn.  C.  linifolia  (Scop, 
non  Lam.),  Alpine  regions  of  western  A.ustria, 
Lombardy,  and  Transylvania,  4,-"i00  feet  to 
6,000  feet.  A  small  plant,  scarcely  tufted, 
with  upright,  slender,  one-flowered  stalks,  and 
glabrous  leaves.  The  leaves  of  the  leafy  .shoots 
are  ovate  or  cordate,  denticulate,  stalked  ; 
those  of  the  stem  slender,  linear  ;  flowers  a 
fine  violet  colour  ;  corolla  more  vase-shaped 
than  in  pusilla  ;  divisions  of  the  calyx  as  long 
as  the  corolla  and  turned  back.  Flowers  in 
gardens  in  June.  There  is  a  C.  carnica  alba 
(Hort.\  with  flowers  of  a  very  pure  white. 

C.  caucasica  (Bieb.).  In  1898  we  received 
under  this  name,  from  the  botanic  garden  at 
Tiflis,  a  species  having  .some  attinity  to  C. 
sibirica,  and  that  we  have  lost.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  exists  in  gardens. 

C.  caudata  (Vis.),  Dalmatia.  We  received 
this  in  1897  from  the  botanical  garden  at 
Trieste,  but  have  not  been  able  to  keep  it.  I 
only  know  it  from  the  jjlate  that  appeared  in 
Ilobert  von  Visiani's  "  Flore  dalmate."  J 


C.  cenisia  (L.),  syn.  C.  uniflora  (Honck.). 
This  species  belongs  properly  to  the  chain  of 
the  Alps.  It  is  found  in  the  moraines  of 
glaciers  and  masses  of  stony  debris  of  the  Alps 
of  Switzerland,  Savoy,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont, 
Lombardy,  and  the  Tyrol,  between  5,000  feet 
and  8,000  feet.  It  is  a  pretty  creeping  plant, 
with  a  rooting  system  nearly  approaching  that 
of  C.  AUionii,  though  less  developed— that  is  to 
say,  a  main  central  root  that  plunges  deep  into 
the  soil  or  stony  mass,  and  numerous  .stolons 
which  form  the  tuft,  and  have  adventitious 
roots  and  rootlets.  Shoots  many  and  short, 
set  with  entire,  sessile,  obovate,  obtuse,  bright 
green  leaves  ;  flower-stalks  .short,  bearing  one 
flower  ;  flowers  relatively  large,  wide  open, 
borne  upright,  with  five  lobes  deeply  cut  ; 
colour  a  peculiar  blue-lilac  ;  corolla  from  half 
an  inch  to  seven- eighths  of  an  inch  long.  It 
flowers  at  Geneva  in  May  and  June,  and  in 
the  Alps,  where  the  tufts  are  literally  covered 
with  flowers,  in  July,  August,  and  September. 
There  is  a  variety,  C.  cenisia  angustifolia 
(A.DC),  with  narrow  leaves,  and  a  jnire  white- 
flowered  form,  found  by  Mme.  Correvon  in 
1893  on  the  moraine  of  Valsoray,  that  we  grow 
at  the  garden  of  La  Linna^a. 

The  cultivation  of  this  species,  one  of  the 
most  typically  alpine  and  one  of  the  prettiest 
of  the  genus,  is  not  very  easy.  It  does  equally 
well  in  limestone  or  granite,  but  must  have 
stones  embedded  in  the  soil.  Here  we  do  well 
with  it  in  large  pots  half  filled  with  stones, 
which  assures  complete  drainage  ;  the  rest  is  a 
poor  soil  of  two -thirds  sand  and  one -third 
loam.  We  cover  the  surface  with  stones  to 
keep  the  roots  cool,  water  often,  and  place  the 
pots  in  full  sunshine,  and  they  flower  fully 
every  year.  It  can  also  be  planted  in  an 
upright  cleft  of  rock  in  full  sun.  The  plant 
comes  well  from  seed,  but,  as  in  the  case  of 


*  "  Kultur  del-  Alpeiiplianzen,"  page  07. 
t  "Notes  sur  le  Jardin  du  Crest,"  by  M.  Man;  ilicheli, 
page  28. 
X  "Flore  Dalm.,"  Visiani,  ii.,  page  13t),  t.  38. 
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C.  Allionii,  gi'eat  care  must  be  taken  to  avoid 
injury  to  the  main  root  at  the  time  of  pricking 
oli'.  But  beware  of  slugs,  for  they  are  very 
fond  of  it.  It  is  well  grown  by  Miss  Willmott 
at  Warley,  Essex. 

C.  colorata  (Wall.),  syn.  C.  moorcroftiana 
(Wall.)  ;  Sikkim  Himalayas.  A  handsome 
species,  with  branching  cottony  stalks  ;  leaves 


ihvavf  .strain  of  the?e  plants,  and  the 
flowers  also  have  the  invaliiahle  advantage 
of  holding  up  their  head.s  boldly.  Die- 
tamnus  caneasieus,  that  obtainecl  a  tii-st- 
class  certificate  from  the  Ro_\-al  Horti- 
Ci'.ltmal  Society  a  few  weeks  ago,  is 
noticeable.  It  is  a  much  more  handsome 
plant  than  D.  fraxinella  ;  the  flowers  are 
both  large  and  show\-,  and  M'ill  prove 
of  great  \'alue  in  the  herbacecjus  border 
or  on  the  shrubbery  margin.  (Jeranium 
sanguineum  album  is  a  charming  plant, 
a  facsimile  of  the  species,  except  for 
the  pure  whiteness  of  its  flovvers. 
Sedum  kamtschatieum,  with  its  pink 
buds,  3'ellow  flowers,  and  variegated 
leaves,  is  remarkably  pretty,  an  ideal 
plant  for  the  rook  garden.  Phlox  ovata, 
one  of  the  best  late  spring  flowers,  is 
very  bright,  as  also  is  .iithionema 
saxatile  bearing  its  drooping  heads  of 
f  retty  pink  blossoms. 

Noticeable  also  is  Ai|uilegia  Stuarti 
sp.,  whose  beautiful  purple  and  Mhite 
flowers  are  still  of  the  very  best  in  the 
genus.  A.  civrulea  is  also  in  flower  close 
bj'.  One  of  the  most  useful  and  at  the 
same  time  showy  plants  for  the  her- 
baceous border  is  Hieracium  -v-illosum. 
The  flowers  are  a  lovely  rich  yellow, 
and  the  plant  remains  in  bloom  for 
three  or  four  months.  They  also  ha\e 
the  property  of  not  closing  when  cut. 
Nepeta  violacea  is  another  plant  'H'hose 
flowering  continues  over  a  very  con- 
siderable time  ;  the  blooms  are  violet  -  blue. 
The  Heucheras  are,  of  course,  well  known  as 
indispensable  early  summer  flowers,  so  do  not 
need  detailed  mention.  Of  the  Tritomas,  Mr. 
Perry  has  now  no  less  than  foi-tj'  varieties,  that 
comprise  an  endless  range  of  colour  :  the  great 
impro\'ement  that  has  taken  place  in  these  plants 
of'  i-ecent  years  has  drme  much  to  increase  their 
popularity  in  gardens,  and  few  things  have  more 


few,  acute  lanceolate,  denticulate  ;  flowers  a  fine  ;  stately  beauty.     Tropa-olum  polyphyflum,  with  its 


violet  colour,  velvet-like,  tubular  ;  in  August 
and  September.  A  plant  for  the  frame  or 
cold  greenhouse,  though  hardy  in  the  south  of 
England  and  west  of  France.  It  likes  deep, 
light,  rather  dry  soil  in  full  sun.  Increa.sed  by 
division  and  .seed. 

C.  crassipes  (Heuf.  in  "  (Ester  Bot.  Zeit- 
schrift,"  viii.,  IS-^jS,  page  27),  of  the  Banat  Moun- 
tains and  Servia,  was  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
Edmond  Boissier  at  Valleyres  thirty-five  years 
ago.S    I  do  not  know  whether  this  plant,  which 


long  drooping  shoots   cox'ered  with  yellow  flower,' 
is  quite  a  picture. 

It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  Eremuri 
aic  unique.  The  plants  are  remarkably  vigorous, 
most  of  them  bearing  more  than  one  raceme  of 
flowers.  Several  species,  varieties,  and  hybrids  are 
grown  at  Winchmore  Hill,  but  few,  if  any,  are  more 
beautiful  than  E.  Bungei  and  E.  Bungei  aurantiacus, 
the  former  a  rich  light  j'elloAv ,  the  latter  of  a  some- 
what deeper  shade.  The  accompanj'ing  illustra- 
tions will  give  some  idea  of  how  well  these  noble 
plants  succeed  with  Mr.  Perry  in  his  Winclimorc 


has    been    lost   at    V  alleyres,   exists    m    other  ^  Hill  nursery.     The  Irises,  too,  are  alone  worth 


gardens. 
Geneva 


H.  CORREVON. 
(7'o  be  contiimed.) 
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WINCH- 

N. 


TH]''  beds  and  borders  in  the  nursery  of 
Jlr.  Amos  Perr\-  are  full  of  valuable 
garden  flowers  that  now  combine 
to  present  a  charming  picture  bj' 
reason  of  the  great  variety  of  colours 
represented,  and  interesting  from  the 
unusually  large  number  of  choice  plants  cultivated. 
The  flisplays  made  by  Mr.  Perry  at  the  various 
spring  and  summer  exhibitions  always  contain  a 
certain  proportion  of  valuable  flowers  that  are 
uncommon  in  gardens,  and  one  does  not  wonder 
that  he  is  aVjle  to  arrange  such  interesting  exhibits 
when  one  sees  the  material  he  has  to  (choose  from. 

Nothing  is  more  striking  perhaps  than  the 
gorgeous  show  of  Oriental  Poppies,  of  which  there 
are  at  Winchmore  Hill  several  exceedingly  Hue 
varieties.     Mr.   Perry  has  succeeded   in  raising  a 

^  "Hortus  Boissieiensis,"  page  1S7. 


long  journey  to  see,  some  of  the  most  delicately 
marked  and  charminglj'  coloured  varieties  we  have 
seen  are  to  be  found  in  this  collection.  Liliums 
Grayi,  rubellum,  testaceum,  colchicum,  and  rubes- 
cens  are  already  in  flower,  and  there  is  promise  of 
a  fine  display  a  little  later.  Primula  japonica, 
Anthericum  Hookeri,  &c. ,  together  with  the  best 
varieties  of  hardy  Water  Lilies,  transform  that 
portion  of  the  nursery  devoted  to  water-loving 
plants  into  a  delightful  corner. 

Helianthus  mollis  (certificated  a  few  years  ago), 
Linum  narbonense  (the  best  of  the  blue-floweretl 
ones),  (ieuni  montanum  (bearing  numerous  pretty 
awns),  the  graceful  (Jillenia  (Spiraea)  trifoliata. 
Salvia  nutans,  with  drooping  peduncles  (flowers 
rich  bhie),  and  a  new  Californian  Aster  (A. 
foliaceus),  that  promises  to  be  a  valuable  introduc- 
tion, are  a  few  of  many  other  plants  that  are 
included  in  a  nursery  that  is  full  of  good  garden 
plants. 

Mr.  Perry  is  uow  devoting  his  s])eeial  atten- 
tion to  the  Rheums,  of  \\'hich  he  has  a  repre- 
sentative collection,  and  we  shall  doubtless  in 
due  time  hear  of  improvements  in  and  additions 
to  the.se  handsome  perennials,  that  might  witli 
advantage  be  more  generally  planted. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Lilium  g'ig'anteum.--We  have  one  clump 
in  flower  of  J^ilium  giganteum  with  fifteen  stems. 
— G.  E.  Wilson. 


PRUNING  CORDON   PEARS. 

[To  THE  Editor  ok  "The  U.\rden."J 

SIR, — A    recent   number   of   The    Garhex 
gives   ver_y    clear  and   simple  directions 
for  pruning  cordon  Pears  at  the  present 
time.     Will  you  kindly  say  whether  the 
same  directions  are  applicable  to  Apples 
and  Plums,  which  are  also  cordons,  and 
what   pruning   should    be   done   to  dirarf  Apple, 
Pear,  and  Plum  trees  at  the  present  time  ;  and  to 
Espaliers?  Amateur. 

[We  are  pleased  to  help  you  in  the  waj'  desired, 
but  as  3'ou  name  various  kinds  of  fruits  also  grown 
in  diverse  ways,  to  make  the  answer  clear  we  fear 
we  shall  be  obliged  to  treat  some  of  the  subjects 
separately.  In  a  measure  the  same  advice  given 
for  cordon  Pears  is  applicable  to  cordoji  Apples, 
but  here  the  same  treatment  cannot;  be  followed 
for  dwarf  Pears,  Plums,  and  Apples  or  espalieis, 
though  for  the  latter  there  is  not  much  difl'erence. 
In  the  case  of  cordon  Apples  we  would  not  have 
allowed  the  shoots  to  get  from  VI  inches  to  "J4 
inches  long — we  mean  the  side  or  lateral  growths. 
Both  in  their  case,  and  Pears  also,  iar  more 
good  can  be  accomplished  by  pinching  earlier 
in  the  season  —  we  mean  when  the  shoots  are 
young  and  tender — leaving  the  main  or  leading 
growths  to  develop.  The  earlj'  stopping  causes 
the  spur  growth,  as  described  on  page  "20.  On 
the  other  hand,  all  shoots  that  show  early  in  the 
season  need  not  be  stopped.  Rub  off  some  of  the 
weaker  ones  altogether,  as  crowded  growths,  spur 
or  otherwise,  are  harmful  to  the  trees.  ^\"ith 
Apple  trees  as  cordons,  you  can  treat  them  similar 
to  Pears  ;  indeed,  the  Apple  is  more  inclined  to 
spur  growth  than  the  Pear.  The  side  shoots  now 
shortened  to  about  i  inches  will  suffice ;  at  the 
same  time,  the  shoots  if  at  all  strong  will  probably 
make  a  second  growth  at  the  points,  and  these 
may  be  left  for  a  time.  Merely  cut  them  back  as 
they  get  large  enough,  or,  M'hat  is  better,  stop 
them  by  pinching  when  a  few  inches  long.  Plum 
trees  as  a  rule  do  not  do  well  as  cordons.  We  do 
not  advise  the  tree  to  be  grown  thus,  as  it  makes 
less  spur  growth,  and  the  fruit  is  mostly  borne  on 
the  young  wood.  We  had  a  number  of  cordon 
Plums  which  were  kept  elosel}'  cut  in,  and  though 
they  were  ornamental,  they  were  not  profitable, 
but  since  the  side  shoots  were  nailed  in  and  a 
certain  amount  of  older  wood  cut  out  annualh', 
they  have  never  failed  to  crop  well.  In  your  case, 
allow  your  Plums  a  little  more  freedom  than  you 
do  the  Pears  and  Apples.  If  you  can  you  will 
have  better  results.  Of  course,  we  do  not  know 
what  space  j'ou  have  at  command,  and  another 
point,  some  varieties  need  more  room  than  others. 
What  we  mean  is,  can  you  give  the  side  shoots  a 
little  more  space,  cutting  back  close  those  that 
come  awa}' directly  from  the  front  of  the  trees? 
With  regard  to  bush  trees,  we  do  not  advise  the 
bard  cutting  back  to  three  or  four  leaves,  as  is 
often  practised.  Far  better  leave  the  terminals 
or  main  shoots  longer,  sa}',  cut  these  half  the 
distance  now,  and  shorten  again  in  winter.  Thin 
out  freely  in  the  centre  of  the  trees  any  crowded 
growths  and  weak  shoots,  and  by  so  doing  admit 
air  and  light  to  the  fruit  and  also  ripen  up  the 
wood  thoroughlj'  for  another  season.  By  hard 
cutting  or  shaping  bush  trees  now  j-ou  encourage 
a  mass  of  second  growths  that  do  not  produce 
fruit.  Far  better  thin  out,  removing  any  crowded 
wood.  With  regard  to  espalier  trees,  tie  in  main 
leaders  or  terminals,  stop  the  side  shoots  as  advised 
for  cordons,  and  the  latter  will  make  spurs  or 
fruiting  wood.  Bush  Plums  may  be  shortened 
back  or  thinned,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  best 
when  not  pruned  too  severely  at  this  time  of 
the  year. — Eds.] 

TUFTED  PANSIES. 

A    Selection    and    Their    Culture. 

(Reply  lo  "E.  C.  L."J 

In  your  coninumieation   you  do  not   say   whether 

you  desire  a  collection  of  fancy  Pansies   or   their 
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more  popular  tufted  kinds.  For  garden  decoration 
the  latter  are  unequalled,  as  with  comparatively 
little  attention  the  plant  flowers  profu.sely  from 
early  April  until  the  late  autumn.  The  Tufted 
Pansies,  too,  are  more  robust  than  other  types, 
which,  in  the  case  of  plants  grown  solely  for 
the  garden,  is  saying  a  great  deal.  Plants 
may  be  purchased  in  the  spring  or  autumn, 
and  any  of  the  leading  specialists  should  then 
be  in  a  position  to  supply  you  with  any  of 
the  varieties  included  in  the  subjoined  list. 
It  is  now  too  late  to  plant  with  the  object  of 
making  a  display  during  the  present  season,  but 
by  making  preparations  in  good  time  autumn 
planting  may  be  successfully  taken  in  hand.  Tlie 
beds  or  borders  intended  for  the  plants  shouhl  be 
soon  prepared,  although  it  is  only  reasonable  to 
expect  that  at  present  they  are  well  tilled  with 
other  things.  Carry  out  the  planting  during  the 
first  week  in  October,  so  that  ample  time  in  the 
interval  remains  for  the  preparation  of  the  soil. 
Dig  the  ground  deeply,  and  incorporate  with  it  some 
thoroughlj'  good  half-rotted  manure.  The  Pansy 
is  a  deep-rooting  subject,  consequently  deep  cul- 
ture and  good  rich  soil  are  essential.  Should  the 
soil  of  your  garden  be  light  and  sandy,  incorporate 
cow  manure  in  preference  to  anj'  other.  This  is 
cooling,  and  also  best  adapted  for  soil  of  the  kind 
just  described.  In  the  event  of  the  soil  being 
heavy  and  retentive,  confine  the  selection  of 
manure  to  that  from  the  stable.  If  this  be 
partially  rotted,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  admir- 
ably. After  tilling  the  soil,  leave  the  surface 
rough  until  a  few  days  before  planting,  when  it 
must  be  broken  up  and  carefully  raked  over. 

Autumn-planted  Pansies  should  be  given  plenty 
of  room  to  develop,  their  rate  of  progress  in   the 
succeeding  spring  causing  them    to  assume  quite 
large  proportions.     Too  often,  alas  !  the  plants  are 
crowded  together.     At  least  0  inches  between  the 
plants  and  the   rows  should    be  allowe<l,  and,   if 
space  can  be  allocated,  a  foot  between  each  one  is  to 
be  preferred.     It  is  astonishing  what  the   plants 
will  accomplish   when   given  plenty  of  room   and 
planted  in  good  soil,  the  intervening  spaces  being 
completely'  covered  by  growths  and  blos.sonis  in  the 
succeeding   summer.       Plant    rather    deeply    and 
firnil3',  also  pressing  the  soil  v/ell  round  the  collar 
of  each  plant.     In  order  to  economise  space,  plant 
alternately  in  the  rows,  thus  : 
as  in  this  way  there  will  be  a 
more   even  distribution    of 
plants   and    flowers.       Should 
t'le  weather  be  dry  and  warm,  give  a  good  watering 
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in,  which  will  probably  suffice  for  the  time  being. 
If  it  is  inconvenient  to  plant  in  the  autumn,  adopt 
spring  planting.  About  the  second  week  in  March 
is  the  time.  Spring  planting  gives  the  grower  the 
opportunity  of  tilling  the  ground  during  the  winter 
months,  when  the  garden  should  be  trenched  and 
left  rough  for  the  frosts  to  sweeten. 

Insect  pests  by  the  same  means  are  less  likely  to 
give  trouble  in  succeeding  seasons  when  the  ground 
is  treated  in  the  manner  above  described.  A  week 
before  planting  fork  the  ground  lightly  over, 
incorporating  some  thoroughly  well-rotted  manure 
at  the  time,  and  finish  by  the  usual  method  of 
raking  over  and  levelling.  Autumn  planting  has 
the  advantage  of  ensuring  a  much  earlier  display 
in  the  spring  and  developing  large  plants,  but 
spring  planting  offers  special  opportunities  to  those 
whose  gardens  cannot  be  interfered  with  in  the 
autumn,  and  wno  also  have  gardens  in  low,  damp 
situations.  The  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy  con- 
dition during  the  flowering  period  by  the  periodiial 
removal  of  spent  blossoms  and  seed-pods  and  by 
occasional  copious  waterings,  followed  by  applica- 
tions of  li(juid  manure.  In  the  earlier  part  of 
the  summer  keep  the  hoe  busy  between  the 
plants. 

The  following  varieties  are  ver}'  efTective  when 
massed  :  Pembroke,  rich  yellow  self,  rayless  ; 
Melampus,  deep  yellow  self,  rayless,  perfect  bed- 
ding habit  ;  Kitty  Hay,  another  good  rich  yellow 
self,  and  rayless  (this  variety  when  massed  is 
\'ery  conspicuous)  ;  White  Empress,  creamy  white 
self,  large  and  rayless  ;  Masterpiece,  pure  white 
self,  rayless  ;  Virginius,  ver}'  pale  blush  self,  ray- 
less, most  profuse  ;  Florizel,  a  distinct  shade  of 
lilac,  rayless,  very  free  ;  Cottage  Maid,  a  charming 
tanc}'  flower,  being  alternately  marked  bluish  violet 
and  white,  very  free-flowering  ;  Mrs.  Wm.  .Talland, 
upper  petals  bright  purple,  lower  ones  canary- 
yellow  and  rayless,  quite  distinct  and  new  : 
IJuchess  of  Fife,  primrose,  edged  blue,  one  of  the 
l)est  bedding  sorts  ;  Ophelia,  soft  purple-heliotrope  ; 
and  Queenie,  cream  colour,  edged  pale  lavender. 

FLORAL    GARGOYLES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  GjIRDEN."] 

Sir,— Since  I  wrote  to  you  lately  about  floral 
gargoyles  I  have  come  across  the  following 
announcement  in  a  London  paper:  "Canon 
Annitage  Robinson  wishes  us  to  make  known 
that  a  movement  is  on  foot  to  provide  designs 
for  churchyard  memorials  which  shall  combine 
ecclesiastical  fitness  with  artistic 
taste.  The  Canon  speaks  for  the 
Church  Crafts  League,  whose  liead- 
cpiarters  are  at  the  Church  House,  and 


a  good  thing  if  tlie  league  could  supplj' 
the  clergy  and  their'  poor  parishioners 
■with  some  simple  and  cheap  metallic 
and  terracotta  crosses,  which  miglit  be 
used  by  the  poor  in  place  of  the 
ul)i(|uitous  but  unsatisfactoi-y  glass 
shade." 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  very  nnich  to 
the  ])oint,  and  I  ktiew  nothing  at  all 
about  it  till  just  now.  It  should  be 
noticed  tiiat  the  idea  is  to  supply  poor 
people  with  something  better  ami  more 
artistic  than  what  they  now  have.  This 
is  exactly  what  I  advfjcated  before.  I 
still  think  that  the  use  of  natural  flowers 
is  the  \'ery  best  thing  tV)r  the  purpose, 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  difficult  to  recom- 
mend it  in  towns,  and  at  any  rate  there 
is  .some  compen.?ation  offered  for  the 
"  uf)i(juitous  but  unsatisfactory  shade." 

I  hope  this  will  approve  itself  to  the 
mind  of  m_\'  friend  who  urged  that  the 
clergy  had  only  to  forbid  their  use.  He 
is  the  very  last  per.soii  in  this  worhl  wlio 
would  intentionally'  press  liardi}'  on  any 
poor  parishioner,  and  it  may  be  hoped 
now  that  floral  gargoyles  may  in  time 
disappear  before  a  more  excellent  way. 
Henry  Ewii.iSK. 

Si.  John's,  I'yde,  Ish-  of  Wight. 


BOOKS. 


The  Story  of  Wild  Flowers.*— This 

modest  book,  costing  twelve  pence,  of  a  size  that 
will  go  into  anyone's  pocket,  is  surely  the  best 
shilling's  worth  that  ever  was  written  !  From 
cover  to  cover  it  is  crammed  with  details  of  "  The 
Story  ■'  of  plants,  told  so  plea.santly  and  easily  that 
all  must  iniderstand,  while  none  can  fail  to  be  first 
attracted  and  then  deeply  interested.  The  first 
chapters  deal  with  the  evolution  and  classification 
of  flowers— how  they  came  aljout  and  how  they  are 
grouped.  The  next  in  order  tells  of  seeds  and  how 
they  grow  ;  succeeding  ones  of  roots  and  leaves  and 
their  appendages  ;  then  of  the  movements  of  plants 
(for  in<lependently  of  the  action  of  wind,  plants 
are  continually  in  motion)  ;  of  those  that  climb,  and 
how  and  why  they  climb,  and  of  those  that  catch 
and  eat  in.sects ;  of  numerous  other  interesting 
matters,  including  the  evolution  of  our  kitchen 
garden  vegetables.  A  quite  delightful  small  book 
of  true  scientific  value,  and  yet  so  easilj'  worded 
that  it  may  lie  understood  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

La    Mosaiculture    Pratique.!— The 

growth  and  development  of  gardening  in  England 
seems  to  go  further  and  fuither  away  from  carpet 
bedding,  the  "  mosaiculture"  of  our  French  neigh- 
bours. With  all  the  acknowledgment  that  is  due 
to  the  marvellous  skill,  ingenuity,  and  industry 
that  go  to  the  making  of  the  elaborate  flower-beds, 
so  carefuUj'  described  and  so  profusely  figured,  we 
doubt  if  the  subject  will  find  much  sympathy  in 
this  country.  It  seems  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  enough  to  say  about  it  to  fill  338  closely  printed 
pages.  Thirty  to  forty  years  ago,  when  the  good 
old  perennial  border  plants  had  been  almost  banished 
from  our  gardens,  and  scarlet  (Jeranium,  yellow 
Calceolaria,  and  blue  Lobelia  reigned  supreme,  a 
certain  amomit  of  carpet  bedding  was  practised, 
and  a  raised  clay  edging  fringed  with  Echeveriaand 
patterned  wiih  Golden  Featlier,  Pyrelhrum,  Alterii 
anthera,  and  Irisene,  and  larger  designs  of  the  same 
class  in  I'erilla  and  Aniaranlhus  also  found  a  place 
in  our  gardens.  Is  it  in  vain  glory  that  we  pride  our- 
selves on  havingdiscarded  all  this  ?  We  think  not, 
but  rathi  r  that,  following  good  guidance,  we  see 
that  theie  are  nuich  bcUer  ways  of  gardening 
— ways  that  for  the  expendiluie  of  half  the  lime 
and  careful  labour  that  is  spent  on  carpet  bedding 
— will  produce  some  of  the  noblest  pictutes  of  the 
most  refined  practice  in  horticulture.  Well  do  we 
know  what  good  gardeners  our  French  friends  are  ; 
we  only  regret  that  all  their  wonderful  skill  and 
ingenuity  and  good  craflmanship  should,  in  their 
gardening,  not  always  be  devoted  to  what  ^\e 
think  are  its  nobler  and  higher  aspects. 

Illustrated  Dictionary  of  Gar- 
dening"! (An  lincyelopiedia  of  Horticulture).— 
An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  this  work 
by  the  Century  Supplement,  which  brings  the 
work  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and  a  list  is  given  of 
books  and  journals  where  trustworthj'  illustra- 
tions can  be  found  of  plants  not  figured  in  the 
"Dictionary  of  Cardening."  AH  we  can  say  is 
that  the  present  supplement  is  indispensable  to 
those  who  possess  the  entire  volumes,  and  without 
them  surely  no  horticultural  librarj'  is  complete. 
The  publishers  draw  our  attentioji  to  an  enor  that 
has  crept  in,  and  ask  us  to  note  it.  The  titles  of 
the  illustrations  of  Kalanehoe  marniorata  and 
Inearvillea  Delavayi  have  got  transposed,  but  it 
can  be  seen  at  a  glance  that  something  is  wrong. 
We  must  praise  the  publishers  for  the  way  the 
work  is  produced  and  for  bringing  it  up  to  dale. 
The  frontispiece  is  a  coloured  plate  of  various 
Narcissi. 

Cyclopaedia   of   American    Horti- 

CUltUre.S— This  great  American  \i  oi  k  U[ioii 
horticulture  has  reached  the  third  volume,  which 
comprises  N  to  Q.     It  is  one  of  the  most  carefully 


'  "  Tlie  .story  of  Wild  Flowers."  By  llie  Rev.  Professor  G. 
Henslow.     (ieorge  Xewnes,  Limited.     ItXiL 

t  •■  La  Mosaiculture  Praticjue.  '  P.y  .Albert  Maumeiie 
Librairies  et  Imprimeries  Honicults,  Palis.     llXJl. 

;  "  The  Century  Supplement  to  the  Dictionaiy  of 
Cardening. "  By  G.  Nicholson,  F.L.S.  G— Z.  Published  bv 
L.  t'poott  Gill,  17f',  .Strand,  W.C. 

S  "l'yclop:edia  of  American  Hoi  ticullnre.'  I'.y  L.  H.  Bailey 
Third  vol.,  N—Q.     Loudon     Macniillan  and  t'o.    Price  21s.' 
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prepared  works  yet  issued  in  America,  and  the 
collaborations  comprise  the  names  of  tlie  best 
authorities  in  that  conntry  upon  the  various  sub- 
jects of  M-hich  they  treat.  There  are  very  many 
useful  illustrations,  but  we  think  in  a  work  so 
elaborate  and  ambitious  such  plates  as  XX.  (various 
types  of  small  garden  Narcissus)  might  have  been 
well  omitted.  Tliey  are  not  good  reproductions. 
But  no  work  is  without  a  blemish.  We  urge  those 
interested  in  American  horticulture  in  particular 
to  add  this  work  to  their  library.  We  shall  review 
the  work  more  fully  when  completed. 


O  B  I  T  UA  R  Y. 

Mi;.  IIILL. 

Wk  are  ver\-  sorry  to  hear  of  the  death  of  a 
gardener  who  will  surelj'  be  long  remembered  as  a 
devoted  follower  of  his  profession.  He  was  for 
seventy  years  head  gardener  at  tJolden  (irove, 
the  Carmarthenshire  seat  of  Earl  Cawdor.  Mr. 
Hill  died  last  week  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety 
years,  and  until  recently  rose  at  three  o'clock  in 
the  morning  to  attend  to  the  glass  houses.  Our 
correspondent,  who  sends  a  note  concerning  Mr. 
Hill's  death,  writes:  "Mr.  Hill  always  wished  to 
die  with  the  spade  in  his  hand,  and  a  fortnight 
ago  he  fell  paralysed  upon  a  flower  bed.  He 
recovered  consciousness,  but  not  his  power  of 
speech.  He  was  held  in  highest  esteem  by  the 
Cawdor  family,  and  a  few  years  ago  was  awarded 
the  T'il-Bif-i  long  service  medal  for  having  been  in 
the  same  employ  longer  than  anyone  else  in  the 
kingdom." 

MRS.  KENT. 

■V\''e  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Kent,  the 
wife  of  Sir.  Adolphus  Kent,  who  for  many  years 
has  been  associated  with  the  Hrm  of  Messrs.  James 
Veitch  and  .Sons,  Chelsea. 


DEEP  OR  SHALLOW^  PLANTING. 

TlIEKK  are  two  niatleis  c(jnnceti  d  with  Lily 
crowing  whose  importance  is  often  overlooked, 
and  to  the  neglect  of  which  many  failures  may 
probably  be  ascribed  :  one  is  the  right  depth  of 
planting,  and  the  other  is  neglect  in  giving  due 
protection  from  spring  frost. 

As  a  rough  rule   a  Lily  is  planted   at    a  depth 


from  the  stem  itself,  above  the  point  where  it 
comes  out  of  the  bulb.  These  are  the  roots  that 
feed  the  later  growth  of  the  stem  and  flowers.  It 
follows  that  if  one  of  these  Lilies  is  planted  only  just 
undergroiuid,  the  stem-roots  will  push  out  aljove 
ground,  and,  finding  no  nourishment,  the  growth 
of  the  plant  will  be  checked.  But  if  these  stem- 
roots  are  well  underground,  and  their  strong 
growth  is  further  encouraged  by  the  rich  mulch 
that  is  recommended,  and  by  frequent  waterings 
in  dry  daj's  of  spring  and  early  summer,  the  stem- 
roots  can  do  tlieir  duty  in  supplj  ing  the  stem  and 
flowers  with  the  needful  nourishment. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Lilies  that  root 
from  the  stem  as  well  as  from  the  bulb,  and 
therefore  recjuire  deep  planting  ;  the  names  are  put 
alphabetically  : — 

auratum,  including   all  elegans 

varieties  and  the  tine  Hansoni 

.Japanese  hybrid  L.  a.  Henryi 

Alexandra'.  Krameri 

Batemani  longiflorum 

Brownii  nepalense 

croceum  specio.suni 

Dalhansoni  tigrinum 

The  following  are  the  Lilies  that  root  from  the 

bulb  onlj-,  and  therefore  do  not  need  such  deep 
planting  : — 

Burbanki  Humboldti 

canadense  Martagon 

candidum  pardalinum 

chalcedonicum  pomponium 

excelsum  superbum 

giganteum  szovitzianum 


(iravi 


washingtonianum 
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I.II.V     'IIIAT     IMKITS      FROM      TTIK 

S'IKM    AS    \\V.]J.   v\S    FlinM 

THE    I'.UI.i;. 


I,1],Y    THAT    R0( 
ONl.V,    AS    L 


rej»rcsenlttl  by  Uiiee  times  ihat  of  tlielmll),  except 
in  the  case  of  L.  giganteum,  whioli  ia  plantefl  barely 
iHMlerground.  But  Lilies  have  two  ways  of 
ihr owing  out  roots.  Some  of  them,  including 
(■;ni<li(luni  and  all  tin-  Martagons,  root  onl3'  at  the 
liase  of  the  bulb.  In  a  gieat  nuudxT  the  "bulb 
makes  its  first  growth  hy  the  help  nf  the  roots 
from  its  base,  known  as  basal  roots  ;  but  as  soon  as 
the  stem  begins  to  rise,  it  throws  out  a  fresh  set 


ROYAL  HORTirr;LTliR.A.L  SOCIETY. 
The  Lily  conference  and  exhibition,  for  so  long  looked 
forwavd  Uy,  was  helii  at  Chiswiuk  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday 
last,  and  proved  of  }j;reat  interest.  In  addition  to  exliiliits 
of  miscellaneous  plants  before  the  committees,  collections  of 
Lilies  were  staged.  With  the  exception  of  the  group  from 
Messrs.  Wallace,  of  t'tilchester,  however,  there  were  no 
extensive  displays  composed  solely  of  Lilies,  although  there 
were  many  interesting  smaller  exhibits  from  various 
nurseries  and  private  individuals.  The  attendance  was 
not  at  all  large— not  nearly  so  good  as  the  Drill  Hall 
displays  bring  together.  The  exhibits  were  arranged  in  the 
famous  I'ld  vinery,  which,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  became 
unbearably  hot  in  tlie  afternoon,  was  well  suited  for  the 
liui'pose. 
Tu  the  mere  visitor  and  the  casual  observer  of  (lowering 
plants  presented  in  grcpups,  as  in  tliis 
instance,  the  gathering  togetber  of 
all  the  kinds  that  were  seen  at 
Chiswick  on  Tuesday  last  may  mean 
far  too  little.  To  those,  liowcvei', 
who  know  something  of  Lily  culti- 
vation, it  is  clear  that  an  abundance 
of  care,  of  anxiety,  and  of  thonglitful 
.  intelligence  was  necessary— indeed, 
absolutely  essential  —  lor  many 
weeks  preceding  the  cnnfertrnci.', 
so  that  a  good  represiMitative 
gathering  could  be  got  togetlu-i'. 
The  council,  in  granting  a  gol<l 
medal  to  the  collection  (»f  Lilies 
from  Messrs.  Wallace,  at  once 
expressed  the  indebtedness  of  the 
council  and  nf  many  Fellows  for 
their  display.     No  liner— if,  iiiiccd, 

^^ there  has  been  anything  so  good-  a 

^N^^Sr^^^^-- — ^  group     has     ever     been      br()nght 

m^^^^^^^^  Togetber  on  one    occasion.      If  we 

^^^^^       ^^^  ^\r^        taiio  the  noblest  of  the  group  first, 

we   shall    select  the   aiuatni^is,   in 

the    centre    of    which   theie    weie 

good     foi  nis    of     the     t.\  jic,      line 

examples  of  the    ifd-banded    kind 

(L.   auratum    rubi'o-viLtatum),   and 

the  wliite,  soft  yellow-banded  I,,  a. 

Witlei.      About    and     amnnd     the 

IS    l'l;nM    I'.i  I  i:  auialnms  were  speciosnm  fnrnis  hi 

rANlHl'iM.  red  aTid  while,  and  a  little  fuitber 

liack,     towering     above     all.     the 

hamlsome  L.  Henryi,  that  premises 

to    be    a    good    garden     MIy    iu     many     widely     varying 

localities,    c.fj.,    Kew    Gardens    and    the    Isle    of     Wight. 

In  excellent  ('luantity  and  ip'ality  we  noted  that  unii|Uu  Lily 

L.  excelsum,  alsn  called  L.  testaceum.    Of  this  alone  there 

nuist  have  been  some  dozens  of  flower  stems  Hanking  the 

group  at  right  and  left  in  line  masses,  where  its  apricot  toiii- 

was  vuiy  ellcctive.    The  ever  welcome  L.  I'.rownli  was  alsn 

I>r(jminent,  and,  a.s  of  yo.e,  one  of  the  llnest  of  nil   garden 

Lilies.  The  other  representatives  of  the  long  lluwcrcd  gronp 

weie  longitlorum  gigantenm    aiul   longillnium    foliis  viirie- 

gatum.       iNumerous     and     gnoil    too, .were    the    forms    of 


> 


thunbergianum  and  uniliellatum  The  pretty  forms  of 
L.  t'oridion,  some  clear  golden  and  unspotted,  others  large 
yellow  and  freely  dutted,  and  the  richlj  coloured  L.  concolor 
were  freely  employed  in  the  group.  Martagon  and  its  allies 
in  purple,  white,  and  black  were  noted,  also  the  rich  vermil- 
ion of  chalcedonicum,  and  the  showy  clusters  of  L.  Hansoni. 
■J'hen  of  more  strictly  peat-loving  character  we  see 
L.  superbum,  pale  yellow  and  few  spots;  L.  Grayi,  golden, 
slightly  trumpet  or  funnel  shaped  from  the  (base  and 
retlexing  much ;  L.  pardalinuui,  in  red  variations  and 
spotted  :  L.  Burbanki.  which  is  possibly  a  hybrid  betwixt 
those  two  immediately  preceding.  At  present  it  is  ditlicult 
tt»  know  what  is  Burlmnki  true,  as  at  least  three  foims  were 
so  labelled  at  the  conference,  a  fact  that  is  puzzling.  Some 
forms  of  canadense  were  also  seen,  and  one  or  two  varieties 
of  Humboldti,  and  amid  them  all  the  purity  of  the  old 
JLuhjnua  was  there,  and  was  uneiiualkd,  and  will  probably 
so  remain.  It  was  a  tine  collection,  and  well  merited  Oie 
gold  medal  that  was  awarded  to  it. 

^Ir.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Wiiichmore  Hill,  N., 
had  an  excellent  display  of  hardy  flowers,  amongst  wliich 
were  conspicuous  the  Ijeautiful  Eremurus  liuugei,  Cani- 
pannla  lautiflora  c<prulea,  bearing  handsome  blue  flowers  in 
lateral  hunches  over  a  good  Length  of  stem,  Komneya 
Conlteri,  Liliums  Hundjnldti.  Burbanki,  canadense  var^., 
(irayi,  Kiempferi  Irises,  Ac,  and  a  line  display  of  flowers 
ijf  hardy  Water  Lilies.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

^lessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited.  Hale  Farm  ^'ui-series.  Felt 
bam,  also  exhibited  hardy  flowers  in  variety,  making  a 
brilliant  bank  of  colour.  The  Liliums  included  Brownii, 
liardaliiumi,  giganteum,  chalcedonituni,  and  Eumboldti 
magnitieum.  Many  tine  Phloxes  weie  shown,  Ornithogalnm 
lacteum,  Centaurea  ruthenica,  Cannas,  &c.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

^Ir.  John  Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Richmond,  Surrey, 
arranged  a  bright  miscellaneous  gronp  of  stove  plants,  most 
effectively  set  up.  Included  were  excellent  (.'rotons,  Aralias, 
Alocasias,  Caladiums,  itc,  in  all  the  best  varieties,  each  of 
these  in  themselves  being  a  noteworthy  display.  Two  line 
plants  of  Draca'na  F^nsselli  were  noticeable  at  the  back  of 
tlie  group,  good  specimens  of  D,  Doiicetti  brightening  the 
foreground.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

P.  Waterer,  Esij.,  Fawkhani,  Kent,  displayed  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Sweet  Peas  that  attracted  luuch  attention.  They  were 
ele^rantly  arranged,  and  included  many  of  the  l)est  varieties. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden  and  Long  Ditton, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  hardy  flowers  that  comprised  many 
Liliums.  for  instance,  L.  thnnbeigiauum  Willie  Barr, 
t.  Crimson  Beauty,  t.  Prince  of  Wales,  rubellum,  chalcedoni- 
cum. canadense"  rubrum,  and  pardaliiuuu  Michauxii. 
lielphiniums.  Water  Lilies,  and  other  tloweis  were  also 
disidayed.     Silver  Bank.sian  medal. 

G.  S.  Patey,  Esq  ,  Newton  Abbot,  sent  a  small,  though 
choice,  collection  of  Lilies  :  L.  dalmaticum.  L.  candidum 
flora  striata,  L.  testaceum,  L.  Burbanki,  and  L.  Pai-ryi  were 
amongst  them.  Pelargonium  Kilmeny  (a  .'•port  from  Mme. 
'I'liibaut)  was  sliown  Iiy  Mr.  E.  Laldlaw.  Koker  Nursery, 
Sunderland. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Suns,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a 
choice  exhibit,  composed  wliolly  of  Lilies,  L.  excelsum, 
L.  Hansoni,  L.  elcgans  fnlgeiis,  L.  washingtonianum,  L. 
Brownii,  L.  Krameri,  L.  concolor.  L.  Humboldti  ocellatum, 
L.  candidum,  and  others.  A  fine  lot  of  hardy  AVater  Lilies 
were  also  displayed  out  of  doors  by  Messrs.  ^■eitch.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  splendid  group  of  .lapauese  Maples  from  -Messrs.  W. 
Fromow  and  Sons,  Snttoii  Court  Nui-sery,  Chiswick,  faced 
the  south-west  entrance  to  the  vinery,  the  plants  being 
exceedingly  varied  in  form  and  colour.  Aralia  pentapbylla 
formed  an  effective  edging.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Cai-nations  from  .Mr.  Jautes  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great 
r.ookham,  and  I^erium  Oleander  in  pots  from  Messrs.  Veitch, 
Chelsea,  were  two  other  interesting  exhibits.  The  certifi- 
cated varieties  of  Mr.  Douglas'  Carnations  are  describeii 
elsewhere. 

FlU^T  CoMMITTl'.E. 

Messrs.  Ray  and  Co.,  Teynham,  Kent,  exhibited  a  good 
collection  of  Cherries,  including  Noble,  their  new  variety 
that  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  in  .'uly,  18!)i).  There 
were  altogether  seventeen  dishes,  otlicr  varieties  shown 
being  Waterloo  Heart  (delicious  flavour),  Amber  Heart, 
Elton,  Governor  Wood.  Ac.  Silver  Banksian  medal.  Several 
Melons  wore  before  the  committee  for  ceitiflcate.  but  no 
awards  were  made.  The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley 
(cultural  commendation),  and  Mr.  c,  Wythes  were  among 
the  exhibitors  of  these  fruits. 

Miss  Adamson,  South  \iMa,  Regent  s  Park  {gardener.  Mr. 
G  Keif),  contributed  a  splenilid  display  of  fruit,  including 
Gooseberries  iu  good  variety.  .Melons,  Jtymond  Peach, 
Golden  Jubilee  Tomato,  Uaspberries,  itc,  altogether  an 
excellent  exhibit.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Lord  Llangattock  (gardener.  Mr.  Thomas  Coomber).  ex- 
hibited eighteen  Queen  Piiu^s,  a  collection  of  fruits  indicative 
of  the  best  of  culture.  They  weic  a  renuirkably  uniform  lot. 
Silvei'  Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Baron  Nathaniel  de  Rothschild, 
llohc  Warte,  Vienna,  h^id  bion^bt  over  with  him  from  Austria 
several  remaikaldy  Ihie  evamiilcs  (tf  Pine  Apple  fruits.  Two 
distinct  varieties  of  the  (.hucn  Fine  were  included,  weighing 
lespectively  ti.llb.  and  T'lb.  An  enormous  fiuit  of  braca- 
moiensis,  weighing  inlb.  oi-  more,  was  also  shown  by  .Mr. 
Roberts.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co..  Maidstone,  sent  fiuiting 
sprays  of  Cherries,  as  u  sample  of  the  Kent  Cherry  nop. 
Mr.  A.  Petligrcw,  Cardiff  Cnstle  Gm-dens,  exhibited  fbie 
fruits  of  Melon  Royalty,  a  variety  that  obtained  an  award  of 
merit  last  year. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sous,  Limited,  showed  a  new 
Strawbcriy,  The  Klndivr.  a  good  tlavnurcd  and  handsome 
dark  coloured  fruit,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  Loid 
Sutbcbl  and  British  (.►nccn. 

A  new  Strawbcrr\.  (,>iicen  Ah'Mindra,  was  sIiomu  l>y  Mr. 
A.  \\  right,  MundslcV  Bnad.  N<.rtli  W  alsbam,  ami  olitained  an 
award  of  merit.     W  c  shall  refer  to  ibis  iie\t  week. 
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<_)itcuii>  Committee. 

Messrs.  lliigli  l^uw  and  (.'o.,  Eiihekl,  showed  ( 'ypripedinm 
inagniticum.  Sdiulields  variety,  C  Fran  Ida  Brandt,  C. 
[iawrenceanu-Cliarlesworthi,  two  very  good  forms  of  Cattleya 
s;askelliana,  and  Lielia  X  lona  (L.  tenebrosa  x  L.  Dayana). 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  liart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (gardener, 
Mr  W.  II.  Young),  sent  a  Hower  of  Cattleya  Whitei. 

Cypripedinni  tautzianuni  var.  Voungi  was  shown  liy 
Reginald  Vuung,  Es(|.,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool  (gardener. 
Mr.  T.  J.  Poyntz).  This  interesting  Hower  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  between  V  barbatum  grandiHoruni  and  i".  niveum. 
The  cross  wasett'ected  JNfay  '2ii,  ISOli,  seed  sown  Deceml)er  M 
of  the  same  year,  and  the  seedlings,  which  were  discovered 
November  1,  1S97,  flowered  in  .lune,  1901. 

Cypripedium  kimballiannm  (Low's  variety).— This  differs 
from  the  type  in  being  much  more  intensely  and  distinctly 
marked.     Award  of  merit. 

(klonluglossnm  maculatum  thonipsonianum.— A  splendid 
variety  of  0.  maculatum  'I  lie  sepals  are  buff-brown,  the 
liroad  petals  yellow,  tlieir  bases  being  heavily  blotched  with 
brown.  Exhibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  Walton  Grange, 
Stone,  Staffordshire  (gai'dener,  Jlr.  Stevens).  First-class 
certificate. 

Odontoglossuni  crawshayanum.— The  result  of  a  cross 
between  O.  Hallii  and  o  harryanum  The  ground  colour  of 
the  sepals  and  the  petals  is  lemon  yellow,  and  this  is  heavily 
blotched  with  deep  chocolate  -  biuwn.  There  were  four 
.(lowers  un  the  raceme.  Shown  by  De  1>.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
Award  of  merit. 

IIATII    FLORAL    FETE. 

Dklkjhtful  weather  and  a  good  attendance  favoured  the 
Bath  Exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  Sydney  Gardens  <.»n 
the  11th  inst.  Huses  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the 
show,  and  were,  on  the  whole,  well  shown.  With  the 
exception  of  a  few  classes,  competition  was  not  very  keen. 
Messrs.  A.  Dickson  were  very  successful  exhibitors.  The 
Kev.  J.  H.  Pemberton's  stand  nf  twenty-four  distinct  was 
remarkably  tine,  as  also  was  Messi'S.  Stephen  Treseder's 
exhibit  of  Medea,  and  the  La  France  of  A.  Hill  Gray,  Esq. 
Messrs.  Cooling,  George  Pi-ince,  and  John  Mattock  also 
showed  Roses  well.  Messrs.  E.  S.  C^le,  Rath,  were  very 
successful  ill  the  plant  classes. 

Rosen. 

OPEN   CLASyEH. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards  and  Ledbury, 
Herefordshire,  won  the  first  prize  for  seventy-two  distinct 
varieties.  This  stand  contained  numy  good  blooms,  for 
instance  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Dnchessedeilorny,  Mi's. 
W.  J.  Grant,  Kaiserin  A.  A'ictoria,  etc.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Son,  Bath,  were  second,  several  of  the  blooms  being 
somewhat  damaged.  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Miss 
AYillmot,  and  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  were  very  good.  There 
were  no  more  entries. 

Korthirty-sixdistinjt  varieties(trebles),  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
were  successful,  showing  an  excellent  lot  of  blooms — The 
Bride,  Bessie  Brown,  and  Mrs.  E.  Alawley  were  of  the  best; 
Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  were  second,  there  being 
no  more  entries. 

Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  was  tirst  for  eighteen, 
distinct  (trebles),  having  a  fresh  and  bright  exhibit,  ifaman 
Cochet,  Horace  Vernet,  Catherine  ilermet.  and  Her  Majesty 
l>eing  the  best ;  the  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  .rohn 
Mattock,  Oxford,  the  blooms,  generally  speaking,  being 
somewhat  smaller. 

For  thirty-six  distinct  blooms  (single  trusses),  I\Ir.  John 
Mattock  won  the  first  prize  with  an  exliibitof  flowers  of  good 
even  quality;  Mr.  G.  Prince  bein^j,  second,  and  Messrs. 
Stephen  Treseder  and  Son,  third,  both  having  good  flowers. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  stand  of  well  formed 
though  small  flowers.  The  National  Rose  Society's  medal 
for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette,  shown  by  nurserymen,  was 
given  to  a  tine  bloom  of  Muriel  Grahame  in  this  stand  ;  Mr. 
George  Prince  was  a  close  second  ;  and  Mr.  .Tulin  Mattock, 
third. 

Messrs.  Stephen  Ti-eseder  and  Son  were  first  for  twelve 
single  trusses  of  any  yello"'"Rose,  showing  beautiful  blooms 
of  Medea ;  ilr.  Johii  Mattock  was  second  with  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  exhibition  Roses,  shown  in 
vases,  Jlr.  George  Prince  won  the  premier  prize  ;  Mr.  John 
Mattock  being  second. 

For  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  Rose,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons  won  the  first  prize  with  White  Maman  Cochet; 
Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  being  second,  with 
Mrs.  Grant. 

Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  first  in  the  class  for  six 
trusses  of  any  new  Rose,  1S99-1900,  with  very  good  Bessie 
Brown  ;  Messrs.  George  Cooling,  second,  also  showing  Bessie 
Brown. 

For  twelve  single  trusses  of  La  France,  Alexander  Hill 
Gray,  Esq.,  Bath,  won  with  a  splendid  stand;  JMessrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  being  second. 

Garden  RusKy. 

Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son,  Bith,  were  first  for  eighteen 
distinct  varieties  in  liunches,  with  an  excellent  display, 
(.'rimson  Rambler,  Ma  Capucine,  and  Bardou  Job  being  the 
liest. 

Foi"  twelve  liunches  of  single  Roses,  Messrs.  G.  Cooling 
and  Son  won  the  premier  prize,  their  exhibit  including 
Himalaica,  Irish  Glory,  Rugosa  alba,  and  Coolings  Crimson 
Redder. 

Mr.  John  Jlattock  won  the  tirst  prize  for  six  bunches  of 
Moss  Rnses  ;  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  and  Son  being  second. 

A  pretty  display  was  made  by  the  equal  first  prize  exliibit 
of  ifessrs.  Cooling  and  Son  for  the  most  decorative  arrange- 
ment of  Rose-s  (10  feet  by  -4  feet),  Ferns,  Palms,  Ac,  being 
used.  Crimsun  Rambler  was  remarkably  fine.  Mr.  Alfred 
A.  Watkius  was  placed  eipial  first,  his  group  including  some 
excellent  blooms ;  W.  A.  Hick,  Esii-  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Taylor) 
was  third. 


Al\[ATEUliy, 

lAir  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  Rev.  .1.  II.  Pcmberton 
was  first  with  an  excellent  lot— Mrs.  Sbarnuui  Crawford, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  A.  K.  AVilliams,  Maman  Cochet,  Marie 
Van  lloutte,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Bessie  IJrown  were  tlie 
best ;  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  Hncclecote,  Gloucester,  was 
second. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  (trebles),  Rev.  .).  H.  Pember- 
ton  was  again  fiist,  showing  bright  and  fresh  bbioms;  A.  H. 
Gray,  Escj.,  won  the  second  prize  with  smaller  ficjwers.  'J'he 
first  prize  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  went  to  W.  A.  Hick, 
Es(|.,  for  good  Roses  ;  Mrs.  Rust,  Bath  (gardener,  Mi'.  Koliert 
Meuett),  was  second.  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Es(|.,  Worcester,  was 
first  for  eighteen  distinct  varieties— Her  Majesty,  Bessie 
Brown,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  being  particularly  good  ; 
J.  Hintim,  Es(i.,  was  awarded  the  second  prize. 

R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esfi-,  was  first  for  six,  distinct  (trebles), 
Marechal  Niiil  and  Caroline  Testout  being  the  best  blooms. 
For  twelve  distinct  varieties,  W.  M.  Lovett,  Esq.,  Bath,  was 
first ;  J.  Hinton,  Esq.,  being  second. 

Alexander  Hill  Gray,  Esq.,  won  the  premier  prize  for; 
eighteen  Teas,  with  fairly  good  blooms,  the  stand  lacking! 
variety  of  colour.  Conway  Jones,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve 
distinct  varieties,  having  good  flowers ;  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon  (a  beautiful  bloom)  in  this  stand  was  given  the 
National  Rose  Society's  medal  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette 
(amateur);  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Esij..  was  .second;  H.  G. 
Francis,  Esq.,  third. 

Alexander  HillGray,  Esq.,  was  again  first  for  six  distinct 
varieties  (trebles),  showing  beautiful  blooms-  Marechal 
Niel,  Maman  Cochet,  and  White  Maman  ('ochet  were 
splendid. 

JjouQUETS,  Cut  Floweks,  tVc. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  and  Son,  Weston  Road,  Bath,  were 
placed  first  for  a  pretty  exhibit.  They  were  also  second  in 
the  class  for  a  basket  of  Roses  ;  A.  H.  Neunian,  Esq.,  Bath, 
being  first  with  a  well-arranged  display. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  and  Son  were  also  first  for  liunches  of 
stoveand  greenhouse  cut  flowers  ;  J.  Chetwood  Aitken,  Esq., 
Bristol  (Mr.  J.  Clarke,  gardener),  second. 

For  the  most  tastefully  arranged  collection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Sons  were  first  with  a  beautiful 
display,  well  arranged  with  Sweet  Pea  foliage;  Mr.  Edwin 
Viner,  Frome,  was  second  with  good  flowers  ;  Mi\  Alfred 
A  Walters,  nurseryman,  Bath,  third.  There  were  three 
more  entries.  For  twenty-four  Cariiatioiis  or  Picotees,  Mr. 
Charles  Wall,  Tiverion-on-Avon,  won  the  first  prize  with  a 
very  pretty  lot  of  blooms  ;  Mr.  Ford  Hooper,  Bath,  being 
second.     There  were  two  more  entries. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  and  Son,  were  awnrded  first  place 
for  a  basket  of  cut  flowers,  using  Orchids  in  variety,  Roses, 
Liliums,  Lfec.  ;  Mr.  A.  H.  Newman  was  second. 

For  twenty-four  bunches  of  hardy  herbaceous  or  perennial 
cut  flowers,  Mr.  Alfred  A.  Waters  was  first  with  an  excellent 
display,  including  Centaurea  rutheniea.  Coreopsis  graudi-. 
flora,  Alstroemerias,  Eryngium  ametliystinnm,  &c.  ;  Messrs. 
W.  .1.  Stokes  and  Son,  Trowbridge,  were  second. 

Plants. 

For  a  giijup  of  miscellaneous  plants  B.  K.  Cater,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Tanser)  won  the  fii'st  prize  with  a  very 
pretty  exhibit.  Bamboos  were  placed  behind,  a  very  fine 
Vanda,  Crotons,  Francoas,  Ac,  being  used,  together  with 
smaller  plants.  We  were  unable  to  find  the  winner  of  the 
second  prize.    ^Irs.  Stothart  was  thinl. 

For  a  table  of  ornamental  foliage  or  flowering  plants 
(open),  Messrs.  E  S.  Cole  and  Son  won  the  highest  award 
with  a  neatly  arranged  exhibit,  small  Crotons,  Orchids  in 
variety,  Coleus,  Ferns,  &c.  were  used.  R.  B.  Cater,  Esci., 
was  second  with  an  exhibit  that  lacked  tightness  to  some 
extent.  Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Son  were  third,  too 
many  green  foliage  plants  being  used. 

For  a  siniilai' cxbiiiit  (amateurs)  the  first  prize  was  given 
to  Major  Dulierty,  Bath,  for  a  giaceful  and  light  arrange- 
ment. Caladiuuis,  Kraucoas,  Eulalias,  <lloxinias,  Ac,  were 
made  use  of.  Mrs.  Stothart,  Bath  (gaidciier,  Mr.  T.  .).  Tate), 
won  the  second  prize,  this  exhibit  li.tsing  points  through 
lack  of  sutticient  plants.  E.  H.  Atchley,  Escj.,  Trowbridge 
(gardener.  Mr.  H.  King),  was  third. 

Tuberous  Begonias  were  remarkably  fine,  Rev.  W.  Yorke 
Fausset,  Bath  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Denton'),  winning  the  first 
prize,  Mr.  Simms  being  second,  and  W.  Eaton  Young,  Esq., 
third  for  singles.  The  Rev.  W.  Yorke  Fausset  was  first  in 
three  other  classes  for  tuberous  Begonias. 

Table  Decorations. 
The  table  decorations  were  remarkably  pretty.  Mrs.  'J'.  H. 
Woodland,  Frome,  being  placed  tirst,  using  Cornflower, 
Coreopsis,  Oncidiums,  grasses,  and  smilax.  Miss  Edith  Crad- 
dock  was  second,  and  Miss  May  Spackman  third,  there  being 
little  to  choose  between  the  tirst  and  second.  There  were 
seven  other  tables,  all  most  tastefully  decorated. 

Strawberries. 

For  six  dishes,  Mr.  J.  Rioketts  was  first,  showing  excellent 
fruits  of  Eleanoi',  Sir  J.  Paxton,  Princess  Alice,  Royal 
Sovereign,  and  President ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Ricketts  was  second, 
Mr.  W.  D.  Porter  being  third. 

Mr.  J.  Ricketts  won  the  first  prize  for  three  dishes 
distinct,  shn\\  iiig  Eleanor,  Princess  Alice,  and  Sir  J.  Paxton  ; 
Mr.  Edward  -l.  Ricketts  was  second,  and  Mr.  G.  Ricketts 
third.  The  first  prize  for  one  dish  was  given  to  Mr.  J. 
Ricketts  for  excelknt  Eleanor;  Mr.  E.  J.  Ricketts  second, 
and  Colonel  Vivian  third. 

For  tlie  twelve  heaviest  fruits,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Ricketts 
gained  the  first  prize  with  Laxtons  Latest  of  All  ;  Mr.  J. 
Ricketts  showing  Princess  Alice,  second,  and  Colonel  Vivian 
Latest  of  All  third.  Vegetables  were  not  extensively 
exhibited,  though  clean  and  well  grown. 

Non-c'omi'ETitive  Exhibits. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  t'helsea,  showed 
their  new  Ros'i  Queen  Alexandra,  and  were  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit. 


Messrs.  Isaac  House  and  Son,  Westbury-on-'J  lym,  showed 
Delphiniums  and  Asters  in  variety.     Certificate  of  merit. 

Mr.  Elsom  exhibited  floral  designs,  the  final  entries  on 
examination  being  very  gootl.     Certificate  of  merit. 

Mr.  A.  Edwards,  flori.st,  Arnold,  Notts,  displayed  his 
pretty  Edwardian  table  and  room  decorations.  Certificate 
of  merit. 

Messrs.  George  Cooling  aiul  Son,  Bath,  exhibited  garden 
seats,  tents,  mowing  nuichines,  ancl  other  garden  appliances, 
Mkpai.s. 

NURSEKVME.N.— The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose 
Society  for  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  was  given  to  Horace 
Vernet,  shown  by  Mr.  iMattock,  Oxford.  Slessrs.  Alex. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards,  ivere  awarded  a  similar 
honour  for  the  best  Tea  or  Noisette— a  bloom  of  Muriel 
Grahame. 

Amateurs.- -The  variety  Bessie  Brown,  shown  by  Conway 
Jones,  Esi|.,  Hucclecote,  Gloucester,  won  the  National  Rose 
Society's  silver  medal  for  the  best  H.P.,  and  Souvenir  d'EIisc 
A'^ardon,  from  the  same  cxhibitoj',  won  the  medal  for  the 
best  Tea  or  Noisette. 

WOODBRIDGE   JCBILEE   SHOW. 

The  Wuodbridge  Horticultural  Society  having  this  year 
attained  to  the  dignity  of  its  jubilee,  the  committee  deter- 
mined to  make  a  special  effort  to  bring  together  a  display 
of  horticultural  products  that  was  worthy  of  so  notable 
an  event.  Mr.  John  Andrews,  the  honorary  secretary,  was 
called  upon,  and  the  result  was,  to  those  who  knew  his 
ability  and  energy,  a  foregone  conclusion,  and  it  was 
undoubtedly  the  greatest  show  ever  held  by  the  society. 
Every  department  showed  an  advance,  not  so  much,  perhaps, 
in  mere  numbers,  but  rather  in  the  splendid  quality  of  the 
produce  contributed  from  widely  distributed  areas  through- 
out the  countiy.  (jiardenei's,  both  professional  and  amateui-, 
have  been  grumbling  for  weeks  about  the  unfavourable 
weather  and  the  impossibility  of  producing  satisfactory 
crops,  but,  fortunately,  they  were  only  exercising  the 
Englishman's  prerogative,  and  when  the  time  came  they 
had  such  fruits,  vegetables,  plants,  and  flowers  which  as  a 
whole  no  country  in  the  world  could  excel.  Proliably  in  no 
other  town  in  England  do  tlie  inhabitants  share  in  such  a 
Avhole-hearted  manner  in  celebrating  the  annual  show  of 
the  horticultuial  society  as  is  done  at  Woodbridge.  The 
streets  on  this  occasion  were  more  than  ordinarily  gay,  flags 
and  streamers  forming  a  striking  canopy  of  colour  in  honour 
of  the  jubilee  show.  The  town  only  numbers  some  o.MOO 
inhabitants,  but  considerably  more  than  twice  that  number 
were  assembled  in  the  beautiful  Abbey  grounds.  The  several 
marquees  were  so  packed  with  people  that  it  was  a  sheer 
impossibility  to  take  down  the  names  of  the  exhibits  after 
the  sixteen  judges  had  finished  their  work.  There  were 
seven  or  eight  sets  of  adjudicators,  and,  unfortunately,  the 
horticultural  reporter  has  not  yet  solved  the  problem  of  how 
to  accompany  every  set  at  the  same  time,  and  thus  get  his 
notes  as  the  awards  are  being  made. 

Roses  and  Sweet  Peas. 

The  Rose  tent  contained  many  splendid  stands  of  blooms. 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons',  Colchester,  specimens,  that 
secured  the  2'i  guinea  challenge  cup  for  thirty-six  distinct 
single  trusses  were,  so  to  say,  timed  to  the  minute,  and  the 
card  was  no  sooner  up  than  the  beautiful  petals,  as  if 
exhausted  by  the  effort,  commenced  drooping,  and  soon 
hung  limp  all  over  the  board.  The  second  place  was  taken 
by  Jlessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester,  and  the  third  by 
Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale.  In  the  classes  for 
twenty-four  and  twelve  distinct,  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and 
Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery,  Colchester,  were  first,  beiug  followed 
in  the  former  by  iMessrs.  B.  K.  Cant,  and  in  the  latter  by 
Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son.  Messrs.  F.  Cant  and  Co.  were 
also  tirst  for  six  new  Ruses,  and  also  for  a  group  of  eighteen 
miscellaneous  Roses.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge 
followed  in  this  class. 

In  the  division  open  to  all,  amateurs,  there  were  six 
classes,  and  in  four  of  these,  namely,  for  twenty-four  dis- 
tinct, twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  twelve  distinct,  and  six 
blooms  of  any  Tea  or  Noisette,  Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,  West 
Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  fii'st,  showing  some  lovely  flowers 
in  every  case.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar,  Sproughton 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  won  the  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  Rose 
other  than  a  Tea  or  Noisette,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Egerton  Green. 
Ipswich,  that  for  six  Ininches  of  gardeu  Roses.  'The  Rev. 
H.  A.  Berners,  Harkstead,  Ipswich,  was  also  a  prize  winner 
in  this  section.  The  classes  open  only  to  growers  of  less 
than  500  plants  and  those  for  local  amateurs  were  keenly 
contested,  and  inought  many  flowers  of  excellence. 

Sweet  Peas  were  numerously  and  well  exhibited  by  local 
growers,  who  have  evidently  a  soil  that  suits  these  charming 
flowers,  which  had  size,  colour,  substance,  and  form  deve- 
loped to  a  splendid  degree.  Among  the  prize  winners  were 
Messrs.  E.  Johnson,  S.'^Turner,  A.  Gall,  H.  Blomfield,  W.  E. 
Long,  Percy  Turner,  and  L.  Holden,  with  Mrs  Shaw  and 
jMiss  Lester. 

Cut  Fhiwers  ani*  Pot  Plants. 

Collections  of  liardy  border  flowers  were,  perhaps,  never 
better  staged  anywhere.  For  thirty-six  bunches,  distinct, 
Mr.  C.  Jacobi,  Ipswicli,  was  a  magnificent  first  with  an 
almost  perfect  exhibit.  The  second  prize  set  came  from 
Slessrs.  Harkness  and  Sons,  and  the  third  from  :Mr.  J,  C. 
Notcutt.  For  twenty-four  bunches,  Mr.  D.  C.  Warne,  Bram- 
ford,  was  tirst,  Colonel  Rouse  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Holmes- 
White  third,  all  showing  well.  The  remaining  classes  in  the 
cut  flower  section  were  very  diversitied  in  character,  and  the 
excellence  of  the  various  kinds  spoke  well  for  the  local 
groweis,  to  whom  practically  the  whole  of  the  prizes  were 
awarded.  This  was,  of  course,  also  the  case  in  the  section 
given  over  to  pot  plants,  and  the  pressure  upon  our  spate 
prevents  details  being  given,  notwithstanding  the  highly 
meritorious  character  of  the  exhibits.  The  class  for  liaskets 
or  round  hampers  of  plants  is  an  established  feature  at 
Woodbridge,  and  the  exhibits  always  arrest  attention. 
They  were  generally  creditable,  liut  the  baskets  themselves 
were  not  in   all  cases  adeijuately  draped.     The  Hon.    W. 
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Lowther  was  first,  Mr.  V.  D.  Guddard,  M.P.,  second,  and 
-Major  R.  J.  Carthew  third.  For  a  small  group,  open  only 
to  sin^le-liaiided  gardeners,  Mrs.  T.  Carthew  was  tirst. 
General  barren  second,  and  Mrs.  Harrison  third,  all  showing 
remarkably  well.  Two  of  the  liest  classes  in  the  show  were 
for  groups  of  Gloxinias  and  of  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
both  arranged  with  Adiantums.  General  Karren  was  first, 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Burness  second  in  each  case. 

CAKNATIONy. 

'Hie  Carnations  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  great  heat  much 
better  than  did  the  Roses,  and  for  once  held  in  admir^.tion 
a  larger  crowd  than  crushed  round  the  queen  of  flowers. 
Mr.  Martin  R.  Smiths  fluwers  were  of  the  highest  ([uality, 
and  merit  all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  them.  The  classes 
were  for  twelve  flakes  and  bizarres,  distinct;  twelve  selfs, 
distinct ;  twelve  yellow  grounds  and  fancies,  distinct ;  six 
white  ground  Picotees,  distinct ;  and  six  bunches  of  Carna- 
tions, distinct,  six  trusses  to  the  bunch.  In  each  case 
Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  Warren  House,  Hayes.  Kent  (gar- 
dener, :Mr.  C.  Blick).  was  first  with  superb  examples.  The 
society  offered  a  silver  cup  for  the  winner  of  the  most 
points  in  these  classes,  and  this,  of  course,  went  with  all  the 
premier  awards  to  Mr.  Smith.  Mr.  A.  .1.  Kowberry,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  and  Mr.  H.  Buttrum,  Burgh,  shared  the  remaining 
prizes.  In  addition  to  the  above  classes,  which  were  open  to 
all  comers,  there  were  others  with  certain  restrictions, 
and  here  again  some  excellent  flowers  were  shown. 
Fki'its  ANT"  Vegetables. 

Fruit  was,  perhaps,  above  the  average  for  this  show.  Mr. 
W.  Messenger,  gardener  to  C  A.  Berners,  Esq.,  Woolver- 
stone  Park,  Ipswich,  has  on  several  occasions  secured  llie 
premier  place  for  a  collection  of  fjnit.  but  this  year  Mr.  IT. 
Rogers,  gardener  to  Lord  Rendlesham,  Rendleshani  Hall, 
Woodbridge,  managed  to  take  tlie  lead.  The  white  Grapes 
were  weak  in  both  stands,  l.)ut  iJr.  Rogers'  Black  Hambuigh 
were  the  stronger,  as  were  his  Peaches  and  Cherries,  and, 
though  it  was  understood  the  verdict  was  questioned,  the 
predominant  opinion  was  in  its  favour.  Small  fruits  are 
always  fine  at  the  shows  of  this  society,  and  these,  with 
better  Grapes  and  Peaches  than  usual,  made  up  a  most 
imposing  display.  Vegetables  were  extensively  shown,  and 
were  generally  of  very  superior  quality.  Several  firms 
offered  substaniial  awards,  and  for  these  the  competition 
was,  as  a  rule,  very  keen.  Sutton's  class  was  won  by  Mr. 
W.  Messenger,  Mr.  J.  A.  Burness  being  second,  and  Mr. 
Frank  Garrett  third.  The  premier  prize  in  Notcutts  class 
was  annexed  by  ilr.  J.  A.  Burness,  while  the  first  prize 
offered  by  the  Suffolk  Seed  Estaldishment  went  to  the  Hon. 
■\A\  Lowther. 

Decorative  Classes. 

Floral  decorations  and  cut  flowers  were  presented  in 
extraordinary  numbers,  the  epergnes,  baskets  of  flowers, 
and  other  devices  being  almost  bewildering.  Over  a  score 
of  dressed  dinner  tables  were  placed  in  competition.  Their 
general  character  was  light  and  elegant,  and  simplicity 
to  a  great  extent  supplanted  formality.  Some  examples 
were  fully  too  light,  and  5hs.  Orpen  showed  the  way  to 
liigh  taste  in  her  beautiful  and  more  f)r  less  informal 
arrangement  of  what  appeared  to  be  white  ilacartney 
Roses.  Miss  Orford  won  the  dinner  table  class,  open 
only  to  subscribers  residing  in  Suffolk.  For  a  fancy 
basket  of  dessert  fruit,  arranged  with  own  foliage,  Mr.  \\'. 
Messenger  was  first  with  a  very  handsome  exhibit.  Mr.  H. 
Rogers  won  with  an  epergne  or  stand  of  fruits,  cut  flowers, 
and  grasses,  Mr.  W.  Messenger  being  second.  Shower  and 
bridal  bouquets,  baskets  of  flowers,  sprays,  and  buttonholes 
showed  the  greatest  possible  taste  in  ariangement,  and 
were  a  constant  source  of  attraction  and  admiration  to  the 
many  thousands  of  visitors.  There  were  open  as  well  as 
classes  governed  by  certain  restrictions,  and  throughout  the 
whole  the  exhibits  were  meritorious. 

NiiN-cojii'KTiTn'E  Exhibits. 

This  section  of  the  jubilee  show  was  an  impurtant  one, 
and  the  contributors  thereto  are  deseiving  of  the  highest 
praise  for  the  excellent  efforts  they  made  to  ensure  the 
success  of  the  exhibition.  Messrs  W.  Cutbush  and  Sons, 
Highgate,  staged  a  grand  collection  of  i\Ialmaison  Carna- 
tiQns— the  finest  of  the  kind  ever  seen  at  Woodbridge. 
Messrs.  Doljliie  and  Co.'s  Pansies,  all  the  way  from  Ri;ithesay, 
were  as  fresh  as  if  cut  half  an  hour  before  the  show,  and 
there  were  no  otheis  in  the  tents  to  approach  them.  The 
same  might  be  said  of  Dr.  Shackleton's  silver  medal  stand  of 
Violas.  Mr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Woodbridge  and  Ipswich,  had  a 
beautiful  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  including  Bamboos, 
Palms,  Crotons,  Cannas,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  and  many 
others.  Jlessrs.  K.  Smith  and  Co.,  Woodbridge,  had  her- 
liaceous  flowers  and  a  superb  display  'if  Sweet  Peas,  wliich 
elicited  unanimous  appro!>ation.  Salopian,  Fascination,  and 
Miss  Willmott  amongst  the  many  were  the  best.  Messrs. 
Iianiels  Brothers,  Norwich,  contributed  splendid  Sweet 
Peas,  Malmaison  Carnations,  and  some  fine  vegetables. 
Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  exhibited  Crimson  Rambler  and 
other  Roses,  with  Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  flowers,  while 
Mr.  A.  Bunting,  Colchester,  showed  Irises.  In  addition  to 
the  superb  Pansies  already  alluded  to,  Messrs.  Dobbie  and 
Co.  had  Cactus  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  and  Violas,  all  in 
splendid  condition.  Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  staged  hardy  flowers  in  their  customary 
excellent  style,  and  Japanese  dwarfed  trees.  Messrs.  G, 
Stark  and  Son,  Ryburgh,  sent  Sweet  Peas  in  variety,  and 
Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan,  Ipswich,  hardy  flowers. 


THE  SCTTON  AMATEliRS'  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
The  Sutton  Amateur  Rose  Society  held  its  t^ventieth 
exhibition  on  the  Otb  inst.,in  the  Public  Hall,  and  the  di.splay 
was  one  of  the  best  of  the  series.  The  average  of  excellence 
was  very  satisfactory,  altho\igh  a  few  hopelessly  bad  flowers 
had  crept  in.  The  general  beauty  of  the  display  would  be 
much  improved  if  a  couple  of  classes  C'juld  be  included  for 
garden  Roses,  as  these  would  break  the  regularity  of  the 
orthodox  boxes.  The  management  of  the  show  was  very 
good  indeed.  N\'e  give  the  prize  winners  in  a  few  of  the 
leading  classes. 


Tu  all  intents  and  purposes  the  show  is  divided  into  four 
sections,  for  all  amateurs,  for  local  amateurs,  for  nursery- 
men, and  for  ladies.  The  principal  class  in  the  last-named 
section  was  for  a  table  decoration,  in  which  Mrs.  W.  Palmer 
was  easily  first  with  a  very  efl'ective  arrangement ;  Miss  M. 
\\'est  second,  and  Mrs.  .lolinson  third.  There  were  five 
competitors.  In  the  mirsei-ymens  classes,  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Colchester,  won  for  thirty-six  and  twenty- 
four  distinct  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale,  following 
in  each  case  ;  in  the  thirty-six  class  they  were  dangerously 
close.  Jlessrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  <_'olchesicr,  were  third  for 
thirty-six  and  twenty-four,  and  first  for  twelve  Teas  and 
Noisettes.  This  latter  was  a  grand  box  that  did  not  contain 
a  bad  bloom.  They  were  of  good  size  and  form,  fresh,  and 
of  lovely  colour.  The  varieties  were  Ernest  Metz,  The 
Bride,  Maman  Cochet,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Bridesmaid,  Marechal  Niel,  White  Maman  Cochet,  Medea, 
Muriel  Graharae,  Jlme,  Cusin,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince. 
Jlessrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  second  with  excellent 
blooms  of  Cleopatra,  Medea,  and  Catherine  Mermet  amongst 
others.  Messrs.  Frank  Cant  and  Co.,  Braiswick  Nursery, 
Colchester,  were  third. 

Taking  them  as  a  whole,  the  blooms  in  the  amateurs 
section  were  not  right  up  to  the  mark,  and  as  some  of  the 
leading  growers  were  not  represented  we  can  only  conclude 
that  the  date  was  too  late.  For  twenty-four  distinct,  Alfred 
Tate,  Esq.,  Downside,  Leatherhead,  was  first,  Mr.  E.  M. 
Bethune,  Horsham,  second,  and  Mr.  P.  G.  C.  Burnand  third. 
There  were  five  competitors.  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen,  West 
Bergholt,  Colchester,  was  a  long  way  ahead  in  the  class  for 
eight  trel>les  with  Maman  Cochet,  White  Maman  Cochet, 
Mme.  de  Watteville,  The  Bride,  ^Nfiiriel  Grahame,  Ernest 
Metz,  Mme.  Cusin,  and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  Mr.  P.  G. 
C.  Bu'nandwas  a  poor  second,  and  ^Ir.  E.  M.  Bethune 
third.  For  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr.  E.  ^1.  Bethune 
was  first.  Mr.  Alfred  Tate  second,  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  third. 
Though  Mr.  Bethune's  flowers  were  large,  the  second  prize 
set  must  have  been  very  close  up  in  pointing.  For  nine 
distinct.  Mr.  T.  Halsted,  Reigate,  was  first  with  Mrs. 
Sharman  Crawford,  Caroline  Testout,  Marchioness  of 
Londonderry,  La  France,  and  Susanne  Slarie  Rodocanachi  as 
his  best.  Mr.  E.  Wilkins,  Sidcup,  was  second,  and  Mr.  (!. 
H.  Baxter.  Brentwood,  third.  For  six  blooms  of  any  one 
variety,  Ur.  E.  Wilkins  was  first,  Mr.  T.  Halsted  second 
with  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux,  Balham.  third 
with  La  France.  Mr.  G.  H.  Baxter  was  the  only  exhibitor  of 
nine  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  received  the  first  prize. 

The  principal  local  class  was  for  the  Alexander  Clark 
Challenge  Bowl,  of  which  Mr.  G.  V.  A.  Schofield  proved  to 
be  the  winner.  It  was  for  nine  distinct,  and  he  staged  a  really 
good  box:  Mr.  Keppel  H.  Gifford  was  second,  and  Mr.  R. 
W.  Miller  third.  For  the  Ladies'  Challenge  Bowl,  six  distinct 
had  to  be  staged,  and  .Mr.  (iifford  was  to  the  foi-e  witli 
Frani;ois  Michelon,  Her  Majesty,  Mrs.  .fohn  Laing. 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Horace  A'ernet,  and  Etienne 
Levet,  all  in  excellent  form  :  Mr.  Scholield  was  second,  and 
Mr.  R.  W.  Miller  third.  For  six  Teas  and  Noisettes,  Mr. 
Schofield  was  first  with  small  refined  blooms  of  Maman 
Cochet,  Princess  of  Wales,  ilarechal  Niel,  Souvenir  de  S.  A. 
Prince,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  Mr.  E.  J. 
Holland  was  second,  and  Mr.  R.  Fanden  third.  For  six 
blooms  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  Gifford  was  first  with  Jlrs. 
.Tolin  Laing,  Mr.  W.  Palmer  second  with  La  France,  and 
Mr.  F.  G.  Detman  third  witli  ilrs.  John  Laing. 

MANCHESTER   ROSE    SHOW. 

In  glorious  weather  the  annual  exhiliition  of  the  Royal  Bota- 
nical was  held  on  the  l.Jth  inst.  in  the  large  exliihition  house 
in  the  society's  gardens.  It  eclipsed  all  its  predecessors,  owing 
largely  to  the  many  fine  non-competitive  exhibits,  in  which 
Sweet  Peas  played  an  important  part.  These  alone  contri- 
buted a  charming  display,  and  appeared  to  hold  their  own 
against  the  (lueen  of  flowers,  and  in  one  detail,  perhaps, 
they  surpassed  them,  for  theirbeauty  was  sustained  throngli- 
out  the  day,  whilst  the  Roses  soon  showed  signs  of  distress 
jn  conseipieuce  of  the  heat.  The  blooms  when  presented  to 
tlie  judges  were  smart  and  of  beautiful  colour,  but  lacked  to 
some  extent  in  size. 

Messrs.  Alexander  Dickson  and  Sons,  Newtownards.  fully 
sustained  their  high  reputation  in  securing  first  honours  iii 
six  out  of  the  seven  classes  confined  to  nurserymen,  against 
many  well  known  growers.  For  sixty  distinct  trusses, 
the  famed  Irish  groweis  won  in  this  contest,  in  which 
seven  growers  staged,  especially  fine  being  the  Duke  of 
Fife  and  Marchioness  of  Londonderry.  The  flower  of  Horace 
Vernet  secured  the  silver  medal  as  the  best  H.P.  in  the 
show;  the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company,  Hereford,  was 
second  with  many  good  blooms,  and  Alessrs.  Paul  and  Sons, 
Cheshunt,  took  the  remaining  prize.  For  thirty-six  trusses, 
Messrs.  Dickson  again  staged  some  beautiful  l)looms  ; 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and  Sons 
were  placed  as  named. 

For  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Messrs.  Dickson  won 
with  medium  sized  smart  flowers,  among  the  tiest  being  Mrs. 
Edward  Mawley;  Messrs.  D.  Prior  and  Son,  Colchester, 
followed,  with  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Longworth,  as  third. 

For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  Prince  led  with  a  strong  tot. 
.Maman  Cochet  in  this  box  securing  the  silver  medal  as  the 
best  Tea  or  Noisette  in  the  show.  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Mr. 
J.  jMattock,  Oxford,  were  placed  as  named. 

For  twelve  whites  or  yellows,  Messrs.  Dickson  won  with 
Bessie  Brown  ;  Messrs.  ('roll  followed,  and  Messi's.  .1. 
Townsend  and  Sons,  Worcester,  were  third. 

For  twelve  light-coloured  blooms,  Messrs.  Dickson  led 
witli  Her  Majesty,  Messrs.  Croll  second  with  Mrs.  J.  Laing, 
and  the  King's  Acre  Company  third  with  the  same  vai'iety. 
For  twelve  crimsons,  Messrs.  Dickson  won  with  a  beautiful 
box  of  Horace  Vernet  with  intense  colouring, Mr.  G.  Prince 
was  next  with  the  same  variety,  Messrs.  Paul  securing  the 
remaiiung  prize  with  Reynolds  Hole. 

In  the  amateurs'  section  for  twenty-four  distinct  trusses, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Tatier.5all,  I\lorecainbe  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  K.  (irant) 
led  with  some  excellent  blooms.  i^Ir.  E.  li.  Lindsell  and  Mr. 
W.  Boyes  took  the  remaining  awards. 


For  twelve  varieties,  Mr.  H.  V,  Machin.  \\'orksop.  took  the 
lead  with  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pcmlierton,  and  Mr.  F.  W.  Tattersall 
the  second  and  third. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  H.  V.  Machin  held  the 
post  of  honour,  and  for  twelve  varieties  the  prizemen  were 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Femberton  and  Messrs.  Machin  and  Boyes. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  white  or  yellow,  the  Rev"  J.  H. 
Pemberton  scored  with  Mme.  Hosle,  Mr.  Machin  second 
with  Kaiserin  Augusta  \'ietoria,  Mr.  Boyes  next  with  White 
Maman  Cochet.  For  twelve  of  anv  light  colour,  Mr.  ilachin 
led  witli  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  R.  Park,  Bedale,  second  with 
Maman  Cochet,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  third  with 
Mrs.  J.  Laing.  For  twelve  crimson  tlie  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemljerton 
got  to  the  front  with  A.  K.  Williams,  Mr.  G.  B.  Lindsell  with 
Alfred  Colomb,  and  Mr.  Machin  with  Gustave  Piganeau 
second  and  third. 

In  the  local  classes  some  improvement  was  seen  over  that 
of  last  year.  For  twenty-four  trusses,  Mr.  H.  Burgess  was 
first,  and  the  only  exhiliitor.  For  twelve  the  prize  takers 
were  Mr.  P.  Hall,  Altrincham,  Mr.  C.  Burgess,  Plumbley, 
and  Major  H.  Cardwell.  For  six  trusses,  Messrs.  C.  Burgess, 
G.  M.  Midwood,  and  R.  Hall  were  the  favoured  ones.  For 
six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  winners  were  Messrs.  C.  Burgess, 
R.  Hall,  and  C.  E.  Redfern. 

For  twelve  bunches  of  Roses  suitable  for  buttonholes, 
Mr.  J.  Mattock  scored  with  good  bunches,  followed  by  Mr. 
G.  Prince  and  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons. 

For  a  display  of  Roses,  Mr.  G.  Prince  won  easily  with  a 
pleasing  arrangement  on  dark  velvet,  Mr.  H.  Machin  second, 
and  Messrs.  Townsend  third. 

For  the  best  basket  the  winneis  were  Mr.  J.  Kirk,  Miss  A. 
Stanley,  and  Miss  A.  Robinson. 

For  a  collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  confined  to  amateurs,  Mr. 
F.  Smith  won  with  a  fine  lot,  Major  Cardwell  and  Mr.  J. 
Watt  were  placed  as  named.  For  twelve  bunches,  Jlr.  J. 
Mattock  and  Major  Cardwell  took  the  leading  positions. 

Amongst  the  groups  staged  not  for  competition,  silver 
medals  were  awarded  to  Jlessrs.  Eckford  for  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas,  Jeannie  Gordon  being  a  telling  new 
variety.  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  also  had  a 
large  collection,  ilr.  J.  Derbyshire.  Altrincham,  contributed 
in  the  same  form,  and  Messrs.  Hinton  Brothers,  Warwick, 
had  over  eighty  bunches  on  a  drapery  of  yellow  muslin. 
Miss  Wilmott  was  a  fine  variety  included. 

Mr.  W.  S.  Pattison,  Shrewsbuiy,  had  a  pleasing  collection 
of  cut  Violas  and  Pansies. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  \\'inchmore  Hill,  had  au  interesting 
display  of  Water  Lilies,  the  following  varieties  gaining 
certificates  of  merit :  Nymphea  lucida.  N.  Carolina  nivea, 
and  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens.  Some  twenty  spikes  of  Eremunis 
Bungei  formed  an  admirable  background. 

Mr.  J.  H.  White,  Worcester,  had  a  large  collection  of 
herbaceous  and  liardy  bulbous  cut  Howers,  Irises  being  well 
staged,  including  the  fine  new  variety  Queen  Alexandra.  .\ 
very  fine  Lilium  auratum,  carrying  over  100  blooms  on  four 
spikes,  for  which  a  cultural  certificate  was  awarded,  was 
shown  by  Mr.  G.  Sharpc  (gardener  to  Jlr.  J.  E.  AVilliamson), 
Stretford. 

Mr.  P.  AA'^eathers,  the  curator,  is  to  be  complimented  on 
the  admirable  show  that  was  got  together. 


UNITED     HORTICULTURAL     BENEFIT     AND 
PROVIDENT    SOCIETY. 

Tee  monthly  committee  meeting  of  this  society  was  held 
on  Monday  evening,  the  sth  inst.,  at  the  Caledonian  Hotel, 
Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand.  The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting 
were  read  and  confirmed.  Seven  new  members  were  elected. 
Mr.  .(ohn  Fairey  (No.  2S9)  was  granted  £1  10s.  from  the 
convalescent  fund.  A  letter  of  thanks  to  the  committee 
from  Mr.  G.  Clinging  was  read  for  assistance  from  the  con- 
valescent fund.  A  chei|ue  for  AH^  5s.  lid.,  being  the  amount 
standing  to  the  ci-edit  of  the  late  Richard  Smart  (lapsed 
member)  was  granted  to  his  widow.  Cheques  were  granted 
to  Messrs.  G.  Mouland  and  J.  M.  Barry,  being  (juarterly 
allowances  from  the  benevolent  fund,  also  cheques  for  the 
secretary's  salary  and  Messi-s.  Pollett's  account.  The 
treasurer  reported  that  he  had  €187  '6s.  Od.  in  hand.  ITie 
proof  of  new  rule  books  was  then  gone  through  and  passed 
for  the  piiuters.  Nine  members  are  on  the  sick  fund  at  the 
present  time. 

FORM  BY    SUMMER   SHOW. 

This  admirable  show,  held  in  the  suburb  of  Liverpool  on 
July  10,  progresses  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Although  the  tent 
was  again  enlarged  it  was  difiicult  to  find  space  for  the 
increased  number  of  entries.  Roses,  as  usual,  occupied  the 
premier  position,  the  classes  being  well  filled,  although  the 
heat  of  the  tent  detracted  to  some  extent  from  their  beauty. 
For  twenty-four  varieties,  Jliss  51.  A.  Kimmer  won  with  a 
beautiful  lot  of  medium-sized  blooms,  amongst  the  best  being 
A.     K.     Williams,     Horace    Vernet,     Her    Majesty,    Ac.  ; 

F.  A.  Rocklift',  Es(i.  was  a  good  second. 

For  twelve  varieties,  B.  Kennedy.  Esq.  won  with  a  nice  lot, 
which  included  some  good  Teas.  For  six  varieties,  the  same 
exliibjtor  again  held  the  coveted  position,  which  included  the 
premier  t'looui  Mnic.  Cusin.  For  six  liglits,  three  varieties, 
six  daiks,  three  varieties,  and  for  twelve  Teas,  Noisettes  or 
Hybrid  Teas,  c.  Hacking,  Esq.  led  the  way  in  each  class. 
For  six  distinct  varieties,  T.  Carlyle,  Esi|.  had  the  best.  For 
growers  of  less  than  ".iOii  plants,  the  first  prize  wiiuiers  were 
Messrs.  F.  W.  Passmore,  E.  Sei-genson,  and  T.  Pugh,  the 
last-named  securing  the  ju'lze  for  the  premier  bloom  in  this 
section. 

A  new  departure  was  a  spechil  sdver  vase,  presented  by 
H.  -Middlehurst,  Esci.  for  the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas,  which  brought  out  thirty-one  competitors,  making  a 
grand  display;  the  prize  winners  were  Messrs.   \\'.   Dodd, 

G.  Lunt,  and  Mrs.  L.  Watts,  who  were  placed  as  named. 
The   most  successful   plant    exhibitors  were   Messrs.    E. 

Ihirkell.L.  Watts,  K.  A.  Kockliff,and  others.  For  fruit  and 
vegetables  the  Kev.  \V.  ■!.  Hambcrslonc,  Messrs,  .).  iMolloy, 
.1.  Aindow,  J.  Howard,  and  others. 
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BLUI-:     HYDRANGEAS. 

IT  is  well  known  that  this  grand  shrub 
has  the  peculiarity  of  changing  its 
normal  pink  colouring,  under  certain 
conditions  of  soil  and  situation,  to  a 
blue  of  varying  ([uality  and  intensity. 
The  same  plants,  with  pink  bloom  in  a  young 
state,  moved  to  a  place  where  Hydrangeas 
habitually  come  blue,  will  there  have  blue 
flowers.  If  again  removed  to  another  place 
where  the  blue-producing  influence  is  wanting, 
the  same  individual  plant  will  again  have  pink 
flowers. 

The  strange  thing  is  that  the  blue  colouring 
is  not  a  matt,  r  of  soil  alone.  We  have  our- 
selves grown  plants  from  cuttings  from  bushes 
whose  flowers  were  of  as  strong  a  blue  as  some 
of  remarkable  brilliancy  of  colouring  that  we 
received  lately  from  Penrhyn  Castle.  In  the 
hope  of  retaining  the  blue  colour  we  even  had 
some  of  the  actual  soil  in  which  they  came  so 
blue  sent  to  fill  two  tubs.  This  was  from  a 
place  in  Sussex,  about  ten  miles  from  the  sea, 
the  soil,  a  stiff  loam,  almost  clay,  containing  a 
good  deal  of  iron.  The  place  to  which  they 
were  removed  being  forty-five  miles  from  the 
sea,  nearly  half-way  between  London  and 
Portsmouth,  but  here  the  Hydrangeas  flowered 
pink,  without  a  trace  of  blue.  The  commonly 
accepted  recipes  for  inducing  the  blue  colour 
— iron  filings  and  alum — we  have  also  tried, 
the  result  being  a  change  of  colour  certainly, 
but  only  to  a  muddled  mixture  of  bad  pink 
and  greyish  purple.  This  was  tried  on  two  tub 
plants,  one  of  them  being  one  of  the  Sussex 
plants  in  the  Sussex  soil.  The  soil  of  the  other 
tub  was  a  mixture  of  about  two  parts  peat 
and  one  part  loam,  with  some  old  hotbed 
manure.  These  ]ilants  recovered  after  a  year 
or  two  and  became  clear  pink  again. 

Nearness  to  the  sea  appears  to  be  a  cause  of 
blue  colouring,  but  is  not  so  always,  for  we 
have  known  bushes  with  clear  pink  colouring 
flowering  year  after  year  on  the  northern  coast 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight  within  100  yards  of  high 
water  mark.  The  question  of  soil  is  interesting 
enough,  but  that  of  some  cause  unknown  and 
apparently  much  more  potent  than  that  of 
soil  seizes  the  imagination  with  a  bewildering 
attraction. 

We  invite  discussion  on  this  interesting 
subject,  and  if  possible  demonstration.  The 
Hydrangea  is  so  important  a  shrub  of  late 
summer  and  autumn  in  our  southern  counties, 
and  so  beautiful  in  both  pink  and  blue  colour 
ings,  that  we   should   be  glad   if    any   really 


trustworthy  means  of  securing  the  alternative 
could  be  made  known.  The  muddled  between- 
colours,  such  as  any  one  can  get  by  the  recipe.s, 
are  of  no  use  whatever  ;  the  good  clear  pink  is 
lost,  and  nothing  but  ugliness  is  gained.  The 
blue  must  be  a  good  blue  or  we  would  have 
none  of  it. 


SOME    GOOD    GARDEN    PINKS 
W^ANTED. 

Traders  in  general  are  keenly  alive  to  their 
commercial  interests.  We  have  sometimes 
had  occasion  to  criticise  what  we  think  mis- 
directed energy  in  the  way  of  producing  and 
pushing  plants  of  doubtful  merit.  But  there 
is  a  class  of  plants  that  distinctly  wants 
improvement,  that  is  to  say,  that  wants 
an  advance  in  the  way  of  general  garden 
utility. 

The  florists'  Pink  as  it  now  is,  in  its  several 
varieties,  might'  be  an  infinitely  better  flower 
for  the  garden.  We  say  with  intention  florists' 
Pink,  for  at  present  it  is  little  else,  while  there 
ought  to  be  whole  ranges  of  beautiful  and 
deliciously  sweet  Pinks  in  every  garden.  No 
kind  of  plant  answers  so  readily  to  horticul- 
tural ett'ort.  It  will  cross  to  any  extent,  and 
many  of  the  results,  though  perhaps  not 
worthy  of  being  called  good  garden  plants,  are 
excellent  in  thin,  fine  grass  in  dry,  half-wild 
places. 

The  great  want  is  a  good  flower  of  the  old 
black  and  white  class.  Good  types  of  this 
probably  still  exist,  most  likely  in  Scotch 
gardens.  We  should  be  very  glad  to  hear  of 
it  in  any  good  form.  It  should  be  fairly  double, 
though  not  crowded,  and  have  a  very  dark 
chocolate-black  blotch  at  the  liase  of  the  petal 
— the  darker  the  better.  The  petal  is  rather 
solid  and  not  much  jagged,  and  it  has  a 
delicious  scent. 

If  any  nurseryman  would  get  up  a  really 
good  form  of  this  we  can  assure  him  that  it 
would  lie  appreciated.  Not  only  is  it  much 
wanted  in  our  gardens,  but  "there  is  money 
in  it "  for  a  successful  raiser  or  finder. 

There  is  a  pretty  single  Pink  called  Beauty, 
which  has  in  the  single  bloom  the  colour  and 
arrangement  that  we  want  in  a  good  black  and 
white.  All  the  ringed  and  edged  Pinks  that 
are  shown  as  florists'  kinds  are  of  but  little 
garden  value  in  comparison  with  such  a  flower 
as  a  good  black  and  white.  If  it  were  to  lie 
easily  had  it  would  attain  almost  as  great  and 
as  lasting  a  popularity  as  the  old  White  Pink, 
whose  place  in  our  gardens  and  our  hearts  is 
so  firmly  established.  There  are  plenty  of  the 
large  late  White  Pinks  of  the  Sinkins  class  ; 
most  of  them  are  too  full  of  petals  and 
burst  the  calyx  ;  moreover,  they  fail  in  light 
soils. 

We  ask  both  amateurs  and  the  trade  to 
bestir  themselves  about  really  useful  garden 
Pinks. 


A     SWEET     PEA    OUTING. 

On  Thursday,  the  LSth  iiist. ,  Mr.   N.   Sherwood, 
the   head  of  the  firm   of  Mes.srs.   Hurst  and  Son; 
seed    merchants,    Houndsditeh,    London,    invited 
certain   representatives  of   the   trade  to  meet  the 
committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  at 
the  seed  trial  grounds   of   the   firm  at  Kelvedon, 
Essex,  to  view   the  Sweet   Peas   trials   there.     A 
number   of    personal    friends   of    Mr.    Sherwood's 
were  also  invited.     Amongst   the   representatives 
of  the  trade  were  Messrs.  Pi.  W.  Ker,  Liverpool ; 
Cooling,    Bath;     ( iarraway,    Bristol;     Atkinson, 
Sheffield  ;  .Jones,  Lewishani  ;  ._T.   H.   Veitch,  Chel- 
sea :    A.    Turner,   Slough  ;    S.    B.    Dicks    (Cooper, 
Taber  and  Co. )  ;  .J.  H.  Laing,  Forest  Hill  ;  Pearson, 
Lowdham,  &c.     The  Sweet  Pea  Society  was  repre- 
sented liy   Mr.   (ieorge  Gordon,  chairman    of   the 
committee;  Mr.   R.   Dean,  secretary;  and  most  of 
the   committee.     Also  present  could  be   seen  Mr. 
William    Marshall,    chairman    of    the   floral   com- 
mittee of  tlie   Royal   Horticultural   Societj' ;    Mr. 
Owen    Thomas,    Royal   (iardens,    Frogmore,    &c.  ; 
altogether  about  sixty  in  number.     Leaving  Liver- 
pool Street  soon  after   11   a.m.  in  a  special  train 
provided   bj'   Mr.    Sherwood,    the    company  were 
met    by    brakes    at   Kefvedon    Station    and    con- 
veyed  to  Prested   Hall,  Mr.   Sherwood's  shooting 
lodge   near   bj',   wliere  thej'   were   entertained   at 
luncfieon,  Mr.   Sherwood   pre.=iding,  his   son,  Mr. 
Kdward  Sherwood,  occupying  the  vice  chair.   After 
Mr.   Sherwood   had  given  the   usual  lo}'al   toasts, 
his   health  was  proposed  by  Mr.   C4eorge  (iordon 
and,  in  response,  Mr.  Sherwood  said  it  gave  him 
very  great  pleasure  to  see  the  supporters  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  Society  and  his  friends   at  Kelvedon. 
He  was  afraid  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  and 
the  drouglit  which   they  were  feeling -severely  in 
that  part  of  the  country  had  affected  the  Sweet 
Peas,  and  therefore  they  would  not  see  them   in 
their  best  character.     They  had  watered  tliem  and 
kept  the  seed  pods  picked  oil',  and  he  hoped  the 
company  would  be  interested  in  them.   An  adjourn- 
ment was  then  made  to  the  trial  grounds,  and  an 
in.spection  of   the  varieties   made.     The  compan)' 
divided  themselves  into  parties,  the  principal  aim 
being  to  select   the   best    of   the   various   colours 
which  more  nearly  approacli  each  other,  and  the 
advocates  of  a  reduction  of   the   varieties  will  no 
doubt  make  use  in  due  course  of  the  notes  made  on 
this  occasion.     The  committee  of  the  bicentenarj' 
celebration    of    last   year   have   in    their   recentlj' 
published  report  given  a  list  of  the  best  varieties 
classed  under  the  heads  of  different  colours,  and 
their  conclusions  were  generally  confirmed  on  this 
occasion.     An  adjournment  was  afterwards  made 
to   Prested    Hall  for   tea,   and    the   deijarture  for 
London  was  made  early  in  the  evening,  Liverpool 
Street  being  reached  soon  after  7  p.m.     All  were 
delighted    with    the    visit    and    Mr.    Sherwood' 
profuse  hospitalit}'. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

(!o.\t's  Rue. 

Mr.  W.  Baylor  Hartland  writes;  "Mr.  F.  W. 
Burbidge  was  at  Ard-Cairn  two  weeks  since  and 
saw  the  lovely  tricolor  or  bicolor  form  of  ("4oat's 
Rue.  He  said  it  may  be  a  new  plant.  I  had  it 
from  seed  saved  between  the  ordinary'  wliite  and 
blue.     It  is  now  in  full  bloom,  and  if  you  notice  it 
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is  scented.  In  a  j-oung  state  the  foliage  resenililes 
Polemoniuni  variegatnin.  If  you  think  favouralily 
of  it  I  will  have  a  photograph  taken  and  sent  to 
you.  It  is  now  4  feet  high,  and  crowded  with 
blossom." 

[The  flowers  sent  to  us  were  a  beautiful  purple 
and  white  in  colour,  and  most  abundantly  produced. 
We  should  much  like  to  see  a  photograph  of  Mr. 
Hartland's  plant.] 


CAMrANUL.^    MIKAJilLIS. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  write:  "We  send  herewith  a  specimen 
plant  of  C.  mirabili-s.  The  plant  is  grown  in 
pebbles  %vith  very  little  soil,  and  this  is  the  only 
way  we  have  been  able  to  get  it  to  flower,  and  we 


a  scape,  are  5  inches  long  by  4  inches  wide.  The 
tube  narrows  down  to  a  stalk  3  inches  long,  whose 
reddish  tint  enhances  the  beauty  of  the  warnj 
white  flowers.  We  hope  that  Mr.  Ewbank  will 
tell  us  more  about  this  beautiful  plant  at  some 
later  time.  At  present,  when  just  leaving  home, 
he  merelysa3's  that  it  is  "superlatively  beautiful." 


Mr.   J.    S.    Whall   sends    from    Worksop   single 
blooms  and  a  good  photograph  of  a  remarkable 

Hyi'.rid  Lir.v, 
between  Parryi  and  pardalinum,  which  should 
prove  to  be  a  good  garden  flower,  with  these  words: 
"  I  am  sending  you  the  last  dying  remains  of  mj' 
hybrid  fjilj',  which,  though  the3'  do  not  fairly 
represent  the  Lily 
^-T^.—  -.  — ;n — — :^^,-^~:,  at  its  best,  may 
be  sufficient  to 
give  you  an  idea  of 
the  colour.  The  in- 
tense heat  has  taken 
offsomeofthe  bright- 
ness. Mj'  own  feeling 
about  the  flower  is 
that  the  male  parent 
(L.  pardalinum)  is  too 
strongly  in  evident'e. 
I  am  afraid  the  flowers 
sent  will  not  show  it, 
but  the  scent  of  L. 
Parryi  is  strongly 
marked.  The  bulb, 
too,  is  much  more 
like  Parryi  than  par- 
dalinum. You  will  see 
that  the  size  of  the 
spots  varies  in  dif- 
ferent seedlings, 
though  all  are  from 
one  seed-pod.  I  sent 
two  bulbs  last  autumn 
to  Mr.  Wilson,  of 
Weyl)ridge.  I  have 
not  heard  what  he 
thinks  of  them.  Pos- 
sibly they  will  need  a 
year  to  establish  them- 
selves. I  should  like 
to  see  it  thriving  as  it 
ought  to  do  in  tluit 
delightful  aarden  at 
Wisley," 


"  A  manual  of  injurious  insects  and  methods  of 
prevention,"  is  the  standard  work  on  the  subject. 
Written  in  the  must  clear  and  simple  language 
and  profusely  illustrated,  it  is  one  of  the  indis- 
pensable books  of  the  garden  library.  Like  all 
serious  workers,  though  honours  were  offered  her 
on  every  side.  Miss  Ormerod  loved  a  quiet  life  of 
study  and  observation.  The  preface  to  her  book 
reveals  the  modesty  of  her  nature  and  her  grati- 
tude to  all  who  helped  her,  of  whom  not  the  least 
is  the  sister  who  survives  her.  Her  book  will 
live  to  tell  of  a  noble  life  toilfully  spent  in  the 
direct  service  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  world. 
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CAMPANULA    MIRABILT.S    IN    A    I'OT, 


kind. 


think  this  is  the  secret  of  success  with  this 
The  seed  was  sown  three  years  ago." 

fWe  were  so  interested  in  this  Campanula, 
kindly  sent  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  that  we  photo- 
graphed the  plant  to  show  our  readers  how  freely 
its  flowers  are  produced,  and  those  who  intend  to 
grow  it  should  take  Messrs.  Veitch's  advice  to 
heart—"  pebbles  with  very  little  soil."  This  is 
one  of  the  recent  additions  to  the  Campanula 
family.  It  is  a  Caucasian  species,  and  it  ripens 
plenty  of  seed,  which  is  easily  raised.  The  flowers 
are  about  2  inches  across,  bell-shaped,  as  seen  from 
the  illustration,  and  of  a  charming  shade  of  blue, 
a  pure  and  welcome  colour. — Ens.] 

We  receive  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank  flowers  of 
Criniim   Vi!menense. 
The  beautiful  f^ily-like  blooms,  nearly  a  dozen  on 


From  Penrhyn  Castle, 
North  Wales,  Miss 
Douglas-Pennant  sends 
some 

Hyorancea  Blooms 
of  an  unusually  bril- 
liant blue  colour. 
Hydrangea  hortensis  is 
the  right  name  of  the 
plant.  It  has  the 
curious  habit  of 
changing  its  colour 
under  special  condi- 
tions of  soil  and  other 

influences  from  the  Jiormal  pink  to  various  degrees 

and  qualities  of  blue. 


OBITUARY. 


ELEANOR  A.  ORMEROD. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record  the  death 
of  Miss  Ormerod,  which  took  place  on  .Saturday, 
July  '20,  at  her  home  near  St.  Albans.  Miss 
Ormerod's  life-long  work  in  the  study  of  the  |iests 
that  devastate  crops  of  field  and  garden,  and  the 
record  of  the  knowledge  acquired  of  the  means  of 
preventing  their  ravages  is  already  well  known  to 
science.  It  is  only  our  duty  as  well  as  our  mourn- 
ful privilege  to  remind  those  of  our  readers  who 
arc  unaware  of  the  helpful  work  to  whicli  this 
lady    has   given    her    life,   to   say  that  her   book. 


Stpawbeppy  Fillbasket.— Owing  to  the 

heat  and  drought  in  the  southern  portion  of  the 
country  the  earliest  kinds  of  Strawberries,  though 
a  full  crop  in  most  gardens,  were  quickly  over,  and 
the  mid-season  varieties  were  more  valuable  on 
that  account.  One  of  the  best  of  this  section  this 
season  has  been  Fillbasket,  and  it  has  been  doubly 
valuable,  as  it  cropped  later  than  President  and 
bore  enormously  ;  indeed,  the  Messrs.  Laxton 
rightly  named  it  Fillbasket,  as  it  is  a  very  free 
grower,  of  robust  habit,  with  thick  leathery  Teaves, 
and  the  flower  trusses  are  well  thrown  up.  Its 
only  drawback  is  the  (luantity  of  fruit  on  the 
trusses.  The  fruits  are  very  long,  solid,  bright 
glossy  scarlet  in  colour,  and  of  excellent  quality. 
Of  course,  soils  var}',  and  some  varieties  do  better 
in  one  than  another.  This  is  a  verj-  light  soil  on 
gravel,  and  we  find  tlie  strong  growers  do  best  if 
not  grown  more  than  two  seasons. — W.,  Middlesex. 
Torenia  FoUPnieri.  of  the  several  kinds 
of  Torenia,  the  above,  I  think,  is  the  best.  Unlike 
the  others,  it  is  of  a  shrubby  habit,  and  only 
rec|uires  the  protection  of  a  cool  house,  where  it 
will  bloom  continuously  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer.  It  is  now  very  ornamental  in  the 
conservatory,  where  its  lovely  flowers,  which  are 
of  a  bluish  purple  velvety  colour,  are  greatl3' 
admired.  It  is  best  propagated  from  seed  <liiring 
March  or  April.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  and 
will  require  careful  attention  in  sowing  and  until 
after  germination.  The  pot  or  pan  should  be 
shaded  to  keep  the  soil  uniformly  moist  or  failure 
will  probably  ensue.  It  will  be  found  to  thrive 
well  in  a  compost  of  loam  and  leaf  soil  in  equal 
piopiirtions,  with  a  little  sand  adiled.  The  roots 
will  have  ample  room  in  3-iuch  pots.  T.  asiatica 
is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  and  resembles  T.  Fournieri 
in  the  colour  and  form  of  its  flowers,  but  its  habit 
is  trailing,  and  is  well  adapted  for  growing  in 
baskets.  This  requires  more  heat  until  it  com- 
mences to  flower,  when  it  may  be  removed  to  the 
conservatory.  —  F.  Harriss. 

"  All  about  Sweet  Peas."— Such  is  the 

title  of  a  small  book  edited  by  .\lr.  Richard  Dean, 
Ranelagh  j-load,  Ealing,  and  which  is  the  report 
of  the  celebration  of  the  bieentenarj'  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Sweet  Pea  into  Great  Britain.  The 
booklet  contains  several  interesting  articles  with 
reference  to  the  Sweet  Pea,  such  as  its  earlj' 
history,  evolution,  a  sj'stem  of  classification,  cul- 
ture outdoors  and  under  glass,  and  the  Sweet  Pea 
in  America.  Messrs.  S,  B.  Dicks,  C.  H.  Curtis, 
J.  S.  l<;ckford,  \\'alter  P.  Wright,  Rev.  W.  'V. 
Hutehins,  H.  Dunkin,  and  William  Cuthbertson 
are  the  contributors. 

Lemon  Bapley  watep.-In  the  present 

very  hot  weather  we  should  like  to  remind  our 
readers  of  a  pleasant  .and  wholesome  drink, 
easily  made,  and  onl_y  needing  extreme  cleanliness 
in  preparation.  For  the  quantity  that  suits  one 
Lenu5n,  wash  a  quarter  of  a  pouncl  of  pearl  Barley 
in  two  or  three  cohl  waters  and  put  it  in  a  two- 
quart  jug  with  two  ounces  of  white  sugar,  the 
juice  of  the  Lemon,  and  the  rind  cut  very  thin.  If 
the  rin<l  is  not  cut  thin,  there  is  a  bitter  taste  from 
the  white  inner  part.  Pour  on  three  pints  of 
boiling  water,  let  it  stand  two  hours,  strain  and 
use  either  tepid  or  cold.  A  piece  of  the  ordinary 
coarse  straining  cloth  should  be  kept  for  this  alone, 
and  be  washed  and  dried  between  each  use. 
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Royal  Hoptieultural  Society.  -The 

next  tiuit  and  Hower  .show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural [Society  will  lie  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  BucUingham  (Sate,  Westminster, 
at  1 — .">  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Some  of  the  Plants 
Kxhibited  "  will  be  given  liy  the  Kev.  Professor 
G.  Henslow,  M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock. 

Mr.  PeteP  BarP. — We  have  received  an 
interesting  account  of  a  holidaj'  cruise  to  the 
South  !Sea  Islands  by  i\lr.  R.  Cheesemaii,  who  left 
Sydney  on  December  1  for  that  purpose.  His 
travelling  companions  were  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  of 
Daffodil  fame,  and  Mr.  C.  McPherson,  jiroprietor 
of  the  S/npparton  Nc.ii'i.  Mr.  Barr  is  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  horticulturists  of  this  generation. 
His  powers  of  endurance  are  astonishing  for  one  so 
advanced  in  j'ears,  and  he  is  certain  of  a  hearty 
reception  from  his  friends  when  he  returns  from 
his  travels  in  foreign  lands. 

Odontoglossum  Cpispo-Copadinei. 

— A  new  and  at  the  same  time  remarkably  hand- 
some and  distinct  Udontoglossum  —  a  natural 
hybrid — has  just  Howered  with  R.  H.  Measures, 
Esq.,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  Viewing  the 
flowers  and  raceme  from  a  distance,  one  suspects  a 
finely  shaped  crispuni  of  an  extraordinary  colour. 
On  closer  inspection  hybridity  becomes  evident, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  this,  at  present, 
probably  unique  form  is  a  secondarj'  hybrid 
between  a  beautiful  form  of  the  natural  hybrid 
Coradinei  (crispum  and  lindleyanuni)  and  crispum 
itself.  No  other  hj'pothesis  will  satisfactorily 
account  for  the  shape,  formation,  and  colouring 
peculiar  to  the  flowers.  The  growth  and  habit 
certainly  closely  resemble  that  of  crispum,  but 
considering  that  the  plant  obtains  two-thirds  of  its 
characters  from  crispum  and  that  lindleyanum  is 
not  unlike  crispum  in  pseudo  bulbs  and  foliage, 
this  is  as  may  be  expected.  At  present  tho  flowers 
are  of  medium  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  have  a 
around  colour  of  white,  shading  on  the  apical 
halves  to  lemon-yellow,  this  shade  gaining  intensity 
as  the  apex  is  neared.  The  sepals  bear  several 
partially  confluent  blotches  of  clear  cinnamon,  and 
the  petals  a  few  irregular  spots  of  the  same  colour. 
The  extreme  bases  of  bothsepalsand  petalsarewhite, 
but  just  above  is  a  broad  blotch  and  a  few  spots  of 
rose  madder.  The  lip  bears,  as  is  usual  in  hybrids 
from  lindleyanum,  a  large  central  blotch,  in  this 
case  of  rich  red-cinnamon,  with  a  few  marginal 
spots  of  the  same  colour ;  the  fringed  apex  is 
cream-white,  and  the  forked  crest  and  base  deep 
yellow.     Altogether  a  meritorious  jjlant. 

Liilium  testaceum  in   south-west 

Scotland. — This  tine  and  easily  grown  Lily  is 
wonderfully  plentiful  in  some  parts  of  the  south- 
west  of  Scotland,  and  especially  in  a  portion  of  the 
south-east  of  Kirkcudbrightshire,  where  it  is  to  be 
found  in  a  good  many  gardens,  large  and  small. 
From  the  manner  of  its  distribution  in  the  locality 
I  think  it  must  have  originally  come  from  one  of 
the  larger  gardens,  where  it  is  still  largely  grown, 
and  this  is  borne  out  by  the  enquiries  I  have  made 
regarding  its  first  appearance.  I  have  been  parti- 
cularly struck  with  the  vigorous  way  in  which  this 
lovely  Lily  grows  in  one  garden,  where  it  is  lifted 
at  intervals  along  with  the  other  occupants  of  the 
border,  and  replanted  after  the  border  has  been 
heavily  manured.  Unfortunately  for  the  effect 
the  bulbs  are  not  replanted  in  bold  clumps  but 
often  singly,  which  takes  much  from  the  beauty  of 
the  plants.  These  are,  however,  very  vigorous  in 
the  light  sandy  soil  of  the  garden,  and  I  conclude 
from  this  that  this  Lily  does  not  resent  removal  so 
much  as  do  many  of  the  genus,  and  also  that  it  does 
not  object  to  the  animal  manure  with  which  the 
border  is  fertilised.  Personally,  I  do  not  care  for 
frequent  disturbance  of  L.  testaceum,  but  the 
results  in  the  garden  referred  to  are  much  better 
than  in  my  own,  where  the  bulbs  are  seldom 
disturbed.— S.  Arnott. 

Dianthus  annulatus.— This  name  finds 
no  confirmation  in  either  the  "  Index  Kewensis "'  or 
the  "  Kew  Hand  List,"  but  the  name  seems  known 
in  not  a  few  nurseries,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
easy  to  assign  it  to  any  of  the  recognised  species. 
I  have  here  several  seedlings  from  seeds  obtained 
under  the  name  of  D.  annulatus,  and  these  remind 
one  greatly  in  general  appearance  of  some  of  those 


which  can  be  rai.scd  from  a  packet  of  seed  of 
1).  tJyclops,  a  showy  single  pink.  'I  lie  plants  of 
D.  annulatus  are  of  a  belter  habit,  and,  moreover, 
produce  far  more  leaves,  a  great  advantage  for 
those  who  like  to  have  Pinks  upon  walls,  one  of 
the  most  pleasing  ways  of  growing  this  fragrant 
Mower.  Seedlings  vary  rather  in  colour  from  rose 
to  white,  the  greater  number  being  Mhite,  and  the 
marking  of  the  eyes  is  variable  as  well.  So,  too, 
is  tlie  fringing  of  the  edges.  Its  slcms  are  about 
a  foot  long,  and  on  a  wall  the  large  single  blossoms 
are  most  pleasing. — S.  Arnutt. 

Rose  Reine  Olga  de  W^uptembupg- 

at  Apbigland,  N.B. --There  arc  a  few  good 
gardens  of  modern  I-toses  in  tliis  neighbourhood, 
as  well  as  others  in  which  the  older  forms  are  still 
in  favour.  Among  the  former  one  must  reckon 
Arbigland,  the  property  of  Colonel  Blackett,  where 
there  has  of  late  been  a  great  addition  to  the 
number  of  lto.ses  grown.  Some  of  the  older  Roses 
on  arches  have  been  removed  and  better  ones 
planted,  and  among  these  none  is  likely  to  be 
more  satisfactory  than  Reine  Olga  de  Wurtemburg. 
On  arches  in  the  walled  garden  it  has  a  brilliant 
effect,  and  seems  to  have  been  planted  just  where 
it  will  have  its  fine  colour  and  habit  displayed  to 
advantage.  A  large  number  of  new  Tea  Roses 
have  been  planted  this  spring,  and  the  prospects 
of  their  success  are  good,  judging  from  the  way  in 
which  other  Teas  grow  at  Arbigland.  The  soil 
suits  Roses,  and  the  grand  blooms  seen  of  the 
H.P.'s  and  others  are  most  enjoj'able. — S.  Arnott, 
C((rsijfhorii,  III/  J)in)i/rie-<,  jV./l. 

A  good  alpine  Stpawbeppy.— There 

is  much  difference  in  the  size  of  the  alpine  varieties, 
and  though  in  the  ordinary  varieties  mere  size  is 
at  times  objected  to,  this  cannot  hold  good  with 
the  alpines,  as  larger  fruits  are  more  valuable. 
The  Sutton  large  red  is,  in  mj'  opinion,  one  of  the 
best  of  this  small  race  of  fruits,  and  not  only  is 
there  increased  size,  but  the  <]uality  is  delicious. 
Like  the  small  alpine,  the  fruits  are  borne  in  long 
trusses,  and  if  grown  specially  from  seed  for  late 
supplies  will  give  good  dishes  well  into  the  autumn. 
Last  year  I  saw  good  dishes  of  this  variety  the 
third  week  in  October  from  plants  raised  from 
seed  in  the  spring  of  the  previous  year,  but  good 
dishes  may  be  had  in  a  shorter  time.  Seed  sown 
now  in  a  cold  frame  will  give  good  fruit  next 
autumn.  jNluch  better  results  are  obtained  from 
seedlings,  and  by  sowing  in  a  frame  better  atten- 
tion can  be  given  to  them,  though  for  small 
quantities  seed  raised  in  pans  or  boxes  and  then 
transplanted  will  give  a  good  return. — W. 

Potato    Sutton's  Ninety-fold.    The 

seasons  vary  considerablj',  and  often  the  good 
({ualities  of  certain  vegetables  are  brought  more 
into  notice  in  consequence.  This  year  Ninety-fold 
has  been  far  away  our  best  earlj'  Potato.  Planted 
by  the  side  of  the  best  kinds  of  Ashleaf,  the  one 
named  has  given  us  three  times  the  weight  of  crop, 
and  the  qualitj'  is  splendid.  I  do  not  mention  this 
to  disparage  the  older  and  excellent  Ashleaf  section, 
but  to  point  out  how  seasons  aflfect  variety. 
Owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  at  the  finish  of  the 
crop,  and  the  extreme  cold  and  late  growth 
in  the  spring,  a  stronger  growing  varietj',  such  as 
Ninety-fold,  is  an  advantage.  Another  point  in  its 
favour  is  its  earliness  and  fine  cooking  qualities, 
and  on  account  of  its  free  cropping  we  plant  it 
largely,  as  when  large  quantities  are  required  daily 
it  is  a  great  gain  to  lift  those  kinds  that  give  large 
tubers  with  little  waste,  as  nearly  all  are  fit  for 
use.  To  get  the  best  results  from  these  fast  growing 
varieties  change  the  seed.  Seed  grown  in  the  same 
soil  previously  does  not  crop  so  well. — W. 

The  new  Log'an  Beppy.— A  very  fine 

basket  of  these  fruits  was  placed  before  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Pvoyal  Horticultural  Society  at 
Chiswick  on  the  Itith  inst. ,  they  were  sent  by 
the  excellent  secretary  of  the  society  from  his  own 
garden,  and  fortunately  some  valuable  information 
was  obtained  as  to  their  usefulness  and  easj'  culture. 
The  fruits  shown  were  very  large,  and  were  grown 
in  the  open.  They  grow  splendidly  ever\'  season, 
and  the  fruit  is  borne  on  the  wood  of  the  previous 
year's  growth,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  carefully 
preserve  sufficient  new  wood  for  fruiting  next 
season.     A  word  as  to  the  quality  of  fruits — this 


\v;is  good,  Uiough  a  trifle  acid.  Many  members 
thought  it  a  valualile  addition.  The  Logan  Berry 
crops  enormously,  the  fruit  being  borne  on  sprays, 
packed  with  fruit  much  larger  than  that  of  an 
ordinary  Raspberry.  Mr.  Wilks  has  got  the  true 
stock,  but  the  plants  vary.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
this  new  fruit  crops  well  at  Syon.  We  have  it  in 
a  small  border  trained  on  a  north  wall  against  a 
building.  It  also  docs  remarkably  well  at  Alnwick 
Castle  on  a  soutli  wall.  In  all  positions  it  fruits  a 
long  time.  —  (I.  Wvtiiios. 

Lilies  at  Chiswick.— While  some  of  the 

Lilies    that   one   might   have   expected    to    see   at 
Chiswick  were  not   there,   there  were  on  the  other 
hand    several,    such    as    varieties   of   L.    elegans, 
L.  umbellatum,  and  even  a  good  L.  szovitzianum, 
all  of  which   might   reasonably  be  thought  to  be 
over  by   this   time,  particularly  when  the  almost 
tropical    weather    is    taken     into    consideration. 
.Many  apparently  preferred   to  await  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Society's  .Journal  in  order  to  read  the 
papers  at  their  leisure,  rather  than  be  stewed  in  a 
tropical  atmosphere  such  as  prevailed   under  the 
tent.    Of  the  Ijilies  exhibited  the  most  noteworthy 
were  the    fine   group  of  L.    testaceum  set   up   by 
Messrs.  Wallace,  and  the  ([uantities  of  L.  concolor 
and  its  variety  Coridion  that  were  shown.  Neither 
of  the  two   last-named  Lilies  are  generally  culti- 
vated   in  gardens,  and  in  all  probability  the  fine 
display  represented  a  successful  importation  from 
.Japan,   rather   than    English    grown    bulbs.      For 
L.  concolor  with  its  bright  scarlet  blossoms  Messrs. 
Wallace  received  a  first-class  certificate  in   l.SSJti, 
and  at  Chiswick  an  award  of  merit  was  granted  to 
its   yellow  form— Coridion.       Conspicuous   among 
the  rarer  forms  of  L.   elegans  were  Orange  (^Hieen, 
rich  orange  ;  atropurpureum,  deep  purple-crimson, 
in  colour  approaching  Horsemanni  or  htematoch- 
roum,  but  with  a  more  starry  flower  ;  and  venustum 
maoranthum,  a  particularly  good  form  of  that  late 
flowering  orange  apricot  tinted  variety.      Of  the 
chalcedonicums,  Heldreichii,  as  shown  by  Messrs. 
Veitch,  was  particularlj'  fine.     It  is  larger  in  all 
its  parts  than  the  ordinary  form,   and  the  flowers 
are  of  a  clear  bright  unspotted  tint.     The  North 
American  species  with  few  exceptions  are   rather 
erratic  in   their   behaviour   under   cultivation,    at 
least  in  this  country.     Among  those  shown  were 
I-j.   philadelphicum,   a  starry  flower,   of  a  reddish 
yellow  tipped  with  a  brighter  colour,  and  spotted 
crimson.     The  flowers  of   this   are  upright,  as  in 
L.  elegans,  and  it  is  remarkable  among  the  members 
of   this  group  for  having  the  leaves  arranged  in 
whorls  as  in  some  of  the  Martagons.     L.  philadel- 
phicum is  quite  a  miniature  kind,  and   the  tinj' 
bulbs     frequently     perish    after     flowering.       Of 
L.  pardalinum,  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  of  the 
NorthAmericanLilies,  several  varietieswere  shoT^n, 
and  I  also  noted  in  good  condition  L.  superbum, 
L.    Humboldti,    L.    bloomerianum,    L.    cauadense 
in  variety,  L.   Gra3'i,  L.  Parrj'i,  and  L.  Washing- 
tonianum.     A  good  deal  of  attention  was  directed 
towards  a  curious  rather  than  beautiful  form  of  the 
Madonna  Lily  (L.   candidum),  the  petals  of  which 
were  streaked  with  purple.     The  vaiious  members 
of  the  Archelirion  group,  which  includes  L.  auratum, 
L.    speciosum,    L.    tigrinum,    and    their    several 
varieties,    as    well    as     the     distinct    and    noble 
L.    Henryi,    all   showed    traces   of    having    been 
forced  in  order  to  get  them  in  bloom,  but  collec- 
tively  they   formed    a    very    showy    gioup.     As 
decorative   plants   those   two   choice   varieties    of 
L.  auratum — the  crimson-banded  rubro  vittatum, 
and   Wittei,    which   is   pure   white,    except  for  a 
j'ellow  stripe  down  the  centime  of  each  petal — forma 
most  eft'ective  contrast.    The  Martagons,  including 
the  Japanese  L.   Hansoni,  were,  though  past  their 
best,    all  represented.     In  a   confined  place  their 
odour  is  decidedly  unpleasant.     Last  to  mention, 
but  bj'  no  means  least,  were  the  several  members 
of  the  tube-flowered  Lilies,  of  which  L.  longifiorum, 
represented  b}'  the  varieties  giganteum  and  albo- 
marginatum,    were    noteworthj',    while    a     good 
opportunity  was  afforded  of  comparing  L.  Brownii 
and  L.  odorum,  between  which  species  a  great  deal 
of  confusion  has  at  one   time  or  other  prevailed. 
The  more  ornamental  of  the  two  is  L.  Brownii,  and 
it   also   succeeds    under   cultivation    better    than 
L.  odorum. — H.   P. 
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The  Scottish  Horticultural  Asso 

Ciation  held  an  exhibition  of  summer  products 
of  the  garden  in  l<;dinburgh  on  the  I'Jth  inst.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  show  was  the  large  number  of 
Strawberries  staged,  these  having  been  forwarded 
from  various  districts  of  Scotland  very  far  apart 
from  each  other.  Jlr.  Smith  (Lord  Stair's  gardener 
at  Oxenford)  had  a  surprisingly  fine  lot  of  Dr.  Hogg 
in  the  twelve  dishes  he  exhibited,  but  undoubtedly 
the  finest  examples  were  those  from  Mr.  Turner, 
Dalhousie  Castle,  his  Royal  Sovereign  being  superb, 
and  Duke  of  Edinburgh  and  Yicomtesse  Herioart 
de  Thury  very  good.  The  same  exhibitor  showed 
also  Raspberries  and  other  small  fruits,  the  first- 
class  cultural  certificate  awarded  being  well  won. 
Mr.  Kidd,  Carberry  Tower,  Mr.  Temple,  Carron, 
Mr.  Taylor,  Currie  Hill,  and  several  others  also 
showed  the  same  fruit.  Other  sorts  of  fruit  com- 
prised a  few  bunches  of  Grapes  and  some  late  kept 
Apples.  Of  flowers,  Sweet  Peas  were  most  in 
evidence,  Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee, 
staging  a  fairly  comprehensive  selection  of  English 
and  American  sorts,  and  from  Jlr.  Eckford,  Wem, 
a  few  dozens  of  his  own  varieties.  Among  gardeners' 
exhibits,  the  Sweet  Peas  from  Mr.  Alexander, 
Niddry  House,  were  undoubtedlj'  the  nicest  lot, 
and  a  first-class  cultural  certificate  was  awarded  to 
these.  Mr.  H.  Dickson,  Belfast,  staged  seventy- 
two  blooms  of  Roses  of  good  quality,  and  received 
a  certificate  of  like  value  with  the  last-named. 
Messrs.  D.  and  N.  Croll,  Dundee,  also  set  up  some 
high-class  blooms.  Messrs.  Cocker  and  Sons, 
Aberdeen,  with  cut,  show,  and  garden  Roses,  staged 
lovely  English  Irises  in  great  variety,  Spanish 
Irises,  among  which  Klond3-ke  was  conspicuously 
fine,  and  a  variety  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  The 
same  class  of  flowers  engaged  the  attention  of 
Messrs.  Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co.  Carnations 
were  not  largely  shown  ;  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  however,  set  up  some  vases  of  excellent 
blooms  of  Maimaison  in  variety,  Lady  Nina  Balfour, 
Countess  Consuelo,  their  novelty  Duchess  of 
Roxburghe,  and  a  few  others.  Mr.  Kidd  also  had 
an  excellent  lot  of  pink  Malmaisons  along  with 
Sweet  Peas.  A  most  charming  display  of  cut 
flowers  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  Todd  and  Co., 
Roses,  the  best  Sweet  Peas,  Liliums,  and  Mignonette 
being  the  more  noticeable  plants  employed.  The 
nurserymen  of  the  city  also  sent  contributions  of 
plants  to  the  show. 


THE   AVILD    ROSES    AND  THEIR 
VARIETIES. 

In  recent  years  an  interest  has  been  taken  in  the 

wild    types   of   Rosa,  probably  greater   and    more 

intimate  than  was  ever  previously  the  case.     The 

hybridisation  of  several  of  them  with  the  ordinary 

garden   types   has   also  brought  into   existence   a 

fascinating  group  of    varieties,   which  promise  in 

future   to   hold  a   prominent  place  in  the  flower 

garden.     From  the  ordinary  Roses  of  the  Hybrid 

Perpetual,  Tea,  and  other  allied  groups,  these  wild 

or  half-wild  sorts  differ  inainlj'  in  their  exquisite 

grace  and  luxuriance  of  habit,  and  in  their  wealth 

of   blossom,    as   distinguished   from    the   size   and 

.shape  of  the  individual  flower.     All  the  species,  of 

course,  have  single  flowers,  as  have  also  many  of 

the  hybrids  mentioned  in  the  following  notes.    For 

producing  wild  and  natural  effects  many  of  them 

are  exceedingly  well  adapted,  especiallj'  those  of 

the  multiflora  (or  polyantha)  group.     They  are,  in 

fact,   rather  out  of   place   in    the  trim,   well-kept 

areas  v/hich  provide  the  fittest  setting  for  the  Teas, 

Hybrid    Perpetuals,  and   similar  types   of  dwarf, 

neat-habited  Roses.     At  the  same  time,  many  of 

the   wild   types  are   of   sturdy  habit,   some   even 

compact.     The 

Sunk  Ruse  G.vkues  at  Kew, 
near  the  Pagoda  (originally  a  gravel  pit),  is  now 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  these  free  -  growing 
species  and  hybrids.  Growing  on  informal  terraces 
and  banks,  held  up  by  old  tree  stumps,  the  long 
rambling  shoots  of  these  Roses  have  their  full 
freedom,  and  can  show  all  their  native  grace  and 
luxuriance  to  much  better  advantage  than  any 
arrangement  of  pergolas,  arches,  or  stakes  could 
ever  allow  them  to  do.     Such  varieties  as  Paul's 


Carmine  Pillar,  Blairii  II.,  Dawson  Rose,  Flora, 
Pink  Roamer,  and  Crimson  Rambler,  with  species 
like  R.  lutea,  multiflora,  moschata,  setigera, 
and  wichuriana,  give  a  succession  of  flower  from 
earl\'  .Tune  to  August.  Besides  these,  there  are 
species  and  varieties  of  more  restrained  growth, 
which  also  give  charming  effects  and  contrasts  : 
and  in  the  notes  that  follow  I  have  run  briefly 
through  such  species  of  Rosa  as  appear  best  suited 
for  ordinary  garden  use,  as  well  as  a  selection  of 
their  varieties  and  hyljrids. 

It.  alba. — This  beautiful  white  Rose  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  single-flowered  sorts.  Of  doubtful  origin, 
it  is  thought  by  botanists  to  be  a  cross  between  the 
Dog  Rose  (R.  canina)  and  the  French  Rose  (R. 
gallica).  It  is  found  wild  in  the  central  parts  of 
liurope,  but  hitherto  always  in  localities  which 
point  to  its  being  an  escape  from  gardens  rather 
than  a  purelj'  indigenous  plant.  In  some  of  the 
best  forms  the  flowers  are  .'i  inches  or  more  across, 
and  give  a  charming  display  in  late  June  and  July. 
It  is  a  shrubby  plant  of  free,  but  not  rambling, 
habit.  The  Rose  known  as  R.  macrantha  is  a  fine 
form  of  this. 

/i'.  a//ji«a.  — This  is  a  pretty  Rose  from  the  moun- 
tains of  central  Europe,  and  is  noteworthy  as  being 
the  parent  or  type  of  the  Boursanlt  Ptoses.  It  has 
smooth,  shining,  unarmed,  or  nearly  unarmed, 
stems,  and  grows  4  feet  or  so  high,  the  flowers 
being  of  a  purplish  rose  colour.  Its  fruits  are 
handsome  and  distinct  :  thej'  are  pendent,  elon- 
gated, tapering,  and  bright  red  ;  the  bi-istles  that 
frequently  occur  on  the  hips  have  an  odour  when 
rubbed  almost  exactly  like  that  of  turpentine. 

I'.  Carolina,  B.  lucida,  and  B.  nitida. — These 
are  three  American  siJeoies  of  similar  habit.  Thej' 
form  dense  thickets  of  slender,  erect  stems  3  feet 
to  .■>  feet  high,  and,  once  established,  will  take  care 
of  tliemselves.  The  flowers  of  Carolina  and  lucida 
are  rosy  pink,  those  of  nitida  a  brighter  red.  K. 
lucida  and  nitida  are  also  noteworthy  on  account 
of  their  very  glossy  foliage.  R.  lucida  flore-pleno 
is  a  double-flowered  form,  very  pretty  in  the  half- 
expanded  state. 

R.  Jerruyinea  (li.  rubri/o/ia).  —  Latterly  this 
species,  which  is  a  native  of.  the  mountains  of 
central  Europe,  has  been  largely  used  for  planting 
in  masses  for  the  effect  its  foliage  produces. 
The  leaves  and  young  stems  are  covered  with  a 
reddish-purple  bloom,  and,  seen  in  the  mass,  give 
a  charming  effect,  especially  in  the  earlier  part  of 
the  season.  The  flowers  are  similar  in  size  and 
form  to  those  of  the  Dog  P^ose,  but  are  of  a  rich 
rosy  red.  The  shrub  grows  4  feet  to  o  feet  high, 
and  is  of  rather  erect  habit. 

B.  lutea  {Aviti-ian  Briar).— 01  all  the  yellow  wild 
Roses  this  is  the  most  lovely.  In  positions  where 
it  thrives  it  sends  up  from  the  base  every  year  long 
arching  sturdy  shoots  5  feet  or  0  feet  long.  These 
should  never  be  touched  with  the  knife  till  after 
they  have  flowered,  which  will  be  the  following  year. 
They  are  wreathed  from  end  to  end  during  June 
with  rich  glowing  yellow  flowers,  and  form  the 
most  beautiful  arching  sprays  imaginable.  The 
copper-coloured  variety  (R.  lutea  bieolor)  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  so  well,  but  it  is  worth  trying  for 
the  effect  of  its  unusual  colour.  The  Persian 
Yellow  and  var.  Harrisoni  are  double-flowered 
varieties,  neither,  in  mj'  opinion,  so  beautiful  as 
the  single  ones. 

B.  microphylla, — This  is  a  distinct  Rose  from 
China,  of  very  sturdy  habit,  and  marked  by  its 
peeling  bark.  The  flowers  have  a  very  charming 
fragrance,  and  are  delicate  rose  in  colour,  being 
followed  by  large,  yellowish,  prickly  fruits.  Rose 
Maurice  deVilmorin  is  a  cross  between  this  species 
and  R.  rugosa.  The  flower  is  one  of  the  largest 
single  ones  I  know,  being  4  inches  or  even  5  inches 
across. 

B.  moschata  (the  Mud-  /?o»c).— Among  the  wild 
Roses  with  a  climbing  habit  this  species  holds  a 
high  place.  It  flowers  rather  later  than  the 
majority  of  wild  Roses  (usually  in  early  July), 
anci  produces  a  great  wealth  of  pure  white  flowers 
in  large  clusters.  The  effect  of  these  masses  of 
white -petalled  flowers  is  greatly  heightened  by 
the  prominent  bunches  of  yellow  anthers  that 
fill  the  centre  of  each  flower.  This  Rose  will 
grow    15  feet  to  'iO  feet  high    (possibly  consider- 


ably more),  and  is  of  strong,  rampant  growth. 
When  young  its  long,  succulent  summer  growths 
aie  apt  to  be  cut  hard  back  by  frost  each 
winter,  but  when  once  a  framework  of  really 
woody  branches  has  been  obtained  it  is  quite 
hardy.  Still,  on  account  of  this  defect,  it  likes  a 
little  shelter  when  young,  such  as  is  att'orded  by 
other  shrubs  with  which  it  might  be  associated. 
The  specific  name  refers  to  a  slight  musky  odour 
that  is,  however,  onlj'  noticeable  when  the  atmos- 
phere is  moist.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Orient. 
R.  nivea  (or  R.  Diipontii)  is  a  form  of  this  Rose, 
with  large  white  single  flowers,  and  a  bushy  rather 
than  rambling  habit.  R.  moschata  flore-pleno  ia 
a  double-flowered  form,  remarkable  for  its  free- 
flowering  qualities. 

The  Polvantha  (ok  multiflora)  Groui". 

B.  midtijlora. — The  introduction  of  this  species 
from  Japan  in  IS'22  has  proved  to  be  an  important 
event  to  modern  cultivators  of  Roses.  Several  of 
the  finest  hybrids  and  varieties  of  the  free,  ram- 
bling type  of  growth  owe  their  origin  to  it.  The 
species  itself  is  a  shrub  of  great  merit,  producing 
as  it  does  in  .June  a  mass  of  pure  white  racemes  so 
profuse  as  to  almost  clothe  the  plant  in  white. 
The  single  flower  is  one  of  the  smallest  of  Roses, 
being  about  1  inch  across.  It  is  ver3'  fragrant. 
One  character  that  distinguishes  R.  multiflora  and 
its  varieties  from  Roses  of  similar  habit  is  the 
fringed  stipules.  Of  the  numerous  varieties  belong- 
ing to  this  group  the  following  are  the  best  I  am 
acquainted  with  :  Dawson  Rose,  raised  by  Mr. 
Jackson  Dawson,  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum,  by 
crossing  multiflora  with  General  Jacqueminot,  haa 
proved  a  great  acquisition.  The  flowers  are  semi- 
tlouble,  pale  rose,  and  are  borne  in  great  abundance 
.all  through  .June.  The  plant  has  a  graceful  arching 
habit,  not  quite  so  lax  as  multiflora.  Crimson 
Rambler  is  now  so  well  known  that  little  need  be 
said  of  it.  Its  glorious  masses  of  crimson  trusses, 
although  perhaps  somewhat  hard  in  tint,  make  it 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  and  efi'ective  of  all  Roses. 
It  is  rather  later  than  the  majority  of  this  group, 
flowering  in  JUI3'.  Electra  is  a  new  and  promising 
sort,  raised  in  Messrs.  Veitch's  nurserj'  at  Langley. 
Its  flowers  are  semi-double,  of  a  rich  creamy 
yellow,  and  are  especially  attractive  in  the  half- 
open  state.  Leuchstern,  with  the  petals  of  its 
single  flowers  deepl}'  tinged  with  rose  at  the  tips 
and  becoming  paler  at  the  base,  is  distinct  and 
exceedingly  pretty.  Thunbergi  is  a  single-flowered 
variety,  whose  white  blossoms,  not  so  abundant 
as  in  the  ordinary  multiflora,  are  about  three  times 
as  large. 

B.  ruhviiiiona  (Sweet  Briar). — In  considering  the 
Roses  of  wild  or  senii-wild  origin,  the  Sweet  Briar 
of  our  hedgerows  cannot  be  omitted,  because  it  is 
the  parent  of  a  group  of  lovelj'  hj'brids,  of  which 
the  Penzance  Briars  are  the  best  known.  The 
wild  plant  itself  is  welcome  in  the  garden  in  the 
form  of  a  hedge,  or  merelj'  as  a  naturallj'  grown 
specimen,  for  the  sweet  fragrance  of  its  3'oung 
shoots.  Of  the  hj'brids,  several  of  which  ha\'e  the 
true  Sweet  Briar  fragr.ance,  the  following  maj'  Ije 
recommended  :  Lady  Penzance,  coppery  yellow  (a 
cross  with  an  Austrian  Briar)  ;  Lord  Penzance, 
fawn  colour  :  Jeannie  Deans,  crimson  ;  Janet's 
Pride,  semi-double,  white  striped  with  rose. 

B.  ruijom.  —  During  the  past  few  years  this 
species  has  come  into  prominence  because  of  the 
number  of  hybrids  that  have  been  obtained  from  it 
and  put  into  commerce.  Some  of  the  double  ones 
are  valuable  and  beautiful  Roses,  such  as  Blanc 
double  de  Coubert,  j\Ime.  George  Bru.mt,  Mrs. 
Anthony  Waterer,  Chedane  (iuinoisseau,  &c.  The 
type  itself  is  a  Japanese  shrub,  as  hard^'tind  robust 
as  a  Dog  Rose.  It  grows  (j  feet  or  more  in  height, 
and  is  marked  by  its  strong,  spin}'  stems,  and 
large,  rich  green,  shining  wrinkled  leaves.  The 
flowers  in  the  type  are  3  inches  or  4  inches  across, 
rosj'  crimson,  and  are  followed  by  clusters  of 
extremelj'  h.andsome  bright  red  fruits.  A  white 
single-flowei'ed  variety  (alba)  and  a  double  rosy 
purple  one  (flore-pleno)  are  in  cultivation.  Rosa 
rugosa  is  a  useful  Rose  for  planting  in  masses,  form- 
ing in  time  dense,  almost  impenetrable  thickets. 

R.  nericea. — Of  the  Himalayan  Roses  none  is 
more  distinct  and  attractive  than  this.    Its  flowers 
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are  the  earliest  to  appear  out  of  doors  (generally  in 
late  Maj')  ;  they  are  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  and 
distinct  in  nearly  always  having  but  four  petals. 
The  foliage  is  very  pretty,  the  leaflets  being 
numerous  and  of  small  size,  and  the  young  wood 
in  some  forms  is  of  bright  red.  It  is  a  graceful 
bush,  growing  up  to  10  feet  in  height. 

B.  .lelii/em  {Prairie  lioie). — This  is  a  -Julj'  and 
August  flowering  species,  and  one  of  the  latest  of 
the  wild  sorts.  It  has  a  climbing  habit,  and,  given 
rich  soil,  grows  vigorously.  The  leaves  have  each 
three  leaflets,  and  the  young  wood  has  a  purplish 
red  colour.  The  flowers  are  large  and  of  a  deep 
rose.  It  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  and  useful 
of  the  America  species,  but  its  flowers  have  no 
fragrance. 

Scotch  or  Burnet  Rcse  (iRour. 

S.  xpino'^issima. — Commencing  to  flower  towards 
the  end  of  Maj',  this  Rose  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
break  naturally  into  bloom.  It  is  a  shrub  of  dwarf 
growth,  rarely  more  than  1  foot  to  '2  feet  high,  and 
is  noteworth}'  for  its  stems  being  thickly  covered 
with  bristles  and  spines.  The  flowers  are  while, 
lA  inches  to  2  inches  across,  single,  and  rather  cup- 
shaped.  It  is  a  native  of  Britain  on  sandy  and 
chalky  heaths.  Var.  hispida  (R.  lutescens)  is  a 
Siberian  variety  of  the  Scotch  Rose,  remarkable 
for  its  strong  and  vigorous  growths.  It  produces 
stout,  erect  stems,  G  feet  to  7  feet  high,  covered, 
as  in  the  species,  with  bristles  and  spines.  The 
flowers,  produced  in  late  May  and  June,  are  of  a 
beautiful  creamy  yellow,  especially  when  newly 
opened.  Var.  altaica  (R.  grandiflora)  is  another 
tall,  strong-growing  Scotch  Rose,  (i  feet  or  more 
high,  with  flowers  half  as  large  again  as  those  of 
the  type,  and  of  a  loveljf  creanij'  white. 

S.  ochroleuca.  —  Belonging  also  to  the  Scotch 
Rose  group  (it  is  possibly  no  more  than  a  variety 
of  spinosissima),  this  Rose  is  distinct  and  valuable 
for  the  bright  yellow  of  its  flowers,  a  yellow  as 
deep  and  pure  as  that  of  the  Austrian  Briar  (R. 
lutea).  A  large  mass  of  it  in  the  Rose  Garden  at 
Kew  made  a  brilliant  display  in  early  June  this 
year.  It  is  easier  to  grow  than  the  Austrian 
Briars,  and  can  be  rapidly  increased  by  dividing 
up  the  plants. 

/i'.  rube/la,  a  dwarf  bush  with  bright  pink  flowers, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  cross  between  spinosissima  and 
alpina. 


B.  ii'ichuricma. — One  of  the  last  introductions 
among  wild  Roses — it  is  a  native  of  .Japan — this 
species  has  already  been  put  to  good  use  by 
hybridists.  It  is  a  very  distinct  plant,  although 
allied  in  a  botanical  sense  to  R.  multiflora.  It  )ias 
a  prostrate  habit,  and  its  foliage  is  remarkable  for 
its  glossy,  varnish-like  surface.  The  flowers  are 
pure  white,  and  in  sunny  spots  are  aljundantly 
produced.  It  is  worth  growing  for  its  liandsome 
foliage  and  luxuriant  growth.  If  allowed  an  old 
tree  stump  or  something  similar  to  ramble  over,  it 
soon  forms  a  beautiful  mass.  Among  the  hybrids 
raised  from  it  are  ;  Pink  Roamer,  .Jersey  Beauty, 
pale  yellow  ;  Gardenia,  yellow  ;  Manda's  Triumph, 
white  ;  and  Universal  Favourite,  pink.  All  these 
are  of  American  origin. 

Other  Roses  that  may  be  briefly  mentioned  are  : 
B.  pomifcra,  a  bush}'  plant,  remarkable  chiefly  for 
the  large  bright  red  fruits,  each  of  which  is  1  inch 
to  In  inches  long,  and  Apple  or  Pear-shaped,  and 
covered  witli  liristles  ;  B.  wehhiaiia,  a  species  from 
the  high  Himalayas,  of  very  distinct  and  graceful 
form;  the  branches  are  thin,  IJue- white  when 
young,  and  very  spiny  ;  the  flowers  of  a  lovely 
lilac-pink.  VV.  .J.  Bean. 
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MILTONIA      VEXILLARIA 

Success  in  London. 
ILTONIA  VEXILLARIA  in  its  varied 
foruis  is  not  considered  one  of  the 
easiest  Orchids  to  grow,  but  diffi- 
culties are  overcome  when  a  suitable 
position  to  meet  their  requirements 
is  found.  Much  depends,  however, 
upon  the  system  of  culture  followed.  I  have  on 
former  occasions  given  particulars  of  our  system  of 
treatment  fully  in  The  Garden,  so  that  there  is  no 
need  to  refer  to  it  again.  The  accompanying  illus- 
tration is  reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  ir 
Mr.  Measures's  garden  at  Cambridge  Lodge, 
Flodden  Road,  Camberwell.  The  garden  is  sur- 
rounded b}'  high  buildings  and  in  a  low  lying 
district,  within  about  a  mile  from  the  Thames, 
gasworks,  factories,  and  foiuidries  rendering  it 
one  of  the  most  unfavourable  positions  that  could 


A    HOUSE    OF    Mll^TONIA    VEXILLARIA    IN    THE    COLLECTION    OF    R. 

FLODDEN   ROAD,    S.E. 


MEASURES,    ESIJ.,    CAMBRIDCE   LODGE, 


be  selected  for  plant  life  generally.  About  i'lO 
plants  of  Miltonia  ve.xillaria  are  grown,  and  they 
had  been  in  the  collection  some  time  before  i  took 
charge,  now  nearly'  nine  years  ago.  This  is  a  proof  not 
only  of  the  long  life  of  Orchids,  but  also  that  some 
kinds  at  least  can  be  successfully  grown  under 
conditions  in  which  many  of  our  more  hardy 
plants  fail.  There  has  been  altogether  about 
twenty  kinds  certiflcated  at  different  times  by  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  as  many  of  these 
are  still  in  cultivation  a  brief  note  on  some  of  the 
most  prominent  kinds  may  be  of  use. 

M.  V.  ALBESCENS. — This  is  rather  a  small  flowered 
but  exceedingly  free  kind.  The  sepals  and  petals 
are  white,  faintly  tinted  with  rose  on  the  apex,  the 
lip  white  except  the  yellow  disc. 

M.  V.  coiiuiANA  is  a  pretty  variety,  the  sepals 
and  petals  white  suHused  with  rose,  the  lip  white 
except  the  yellow  and  brown  lines  on  the  disc.  The 
lip  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rose  tint  of  the 
other  segments.  The  variety  M.  v.  leucoglossa  and 
some  others  that  have  been  certificated  in  this  way 
should  only  be  considered  as  varieties  of  M.  v. 
cobbiana. 

M.  v.  Constance  Wican  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
variety,  the  sepals  and  petals  blush  white,  with  a 
pure  white  lip. 

M.  V.  Daisy  Haywood  is  one  of  the  finest  of  its 
kind,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  largest  flowers  I 
have  ever  seen,  being  pure  white :  the  flower 
spikes  I  have  seen  on  two  or  three  occasions 
carrying  six  to  eight  flowers,  each  -t  inches  across. 
This  plant  was  first  exhibited  bj'  Mr.  Salter  from 
the  late  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood's  collection  on  .July  2.3, 
1803,  when  it  recei\'ed  a  first-class  certificate. 

M.  V.  dulcotense  is  an  exceedingly  dark  kind, 
but  the  flowers  are  small  ;  it  is  very  distinct  and 
attractive. 

M.  v.  Empress  Victoria  Augusta  is  a  lovely 
kind  that  was  certificated  on  Maj'  25,  1898,  at  the 
Temple  show,  where  it  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  and  Sons. 

M.  v.  Fairy  Queen  has  pale  blush  sepals  and 
petals,  the  lip  is  white  with  a  pale  yellow  stain  on 
the  disc.  The  plant  is  of  weaklj'  constitution,  but 
quite  distinct  in  its  way. 

M.  V.  Leopoldii  is  a  larger  and  an  improved  form 

of  M    v.  superba.     The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep 

rose,  the  lip  rose  with  a  rich  maroon  blotch  on  the 

disc   of   the   labellum.     It  was  first  exhibited  by 

Baron   Schroder   on    September   17, 

^^j^gi        1889,  and  was  awarded  a  first-class 

f  '*'.^S       certificate. 

^  M.  V.  jNIeasuresii  may  be  classed 

as  a  large-flowered  kind  of  the  M.  v. 
albescens  section.  The  sepals  and 
petals  are  blush  rose,  the  large  lip 
white  with  yellow  on  the  disc.  It 
was  awarded  a  first -class  certifi- 
cate when  exhibited  by  Mr.  R.  J. 
■  --  Measures  on  July  14,  188"). 

M.  V.  Memoria  G.  D.  Owen. — 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
distinct  Miltonia  vexillaria  in  culti- 
vation. There  is  a  large  blotch  of 
maroon  on  the  disc  of  the  lip  and 
at  the  base  of  the  other  segments. 
This  lovely  Miltonia  was  figured 
last  summer  in  The  (4arden,  the 
drawing  being  taken  from  the  plant 
exhibited  at  the  Temple  show,  and 
proved  one  of  the  njost  attractive 
subjects  in  the  gold  medal  group  of 
Sir  Frederick  Wigan,  Bart. 

M.  V.  Mrs.  H.  Ballantine. — A 
most  distinct  and  pretty  variet}'  that 
appeared  with  Messrs.  F.  Sander 
and  Co.  in  1891. 

M.  V.  PURPUKATO  -  radiato  is  a 
choice  kind  in  the  collection  of  Baron 
Schroder,  its  deep  rosy  purple  sepals 
and  petals  and  front  lobe  of  the 
lip  being  brought  into  contrast  by 
the  light  area  in  front  of  the  large 
area  of  \'ellow,  which  is  thicklj' 
covered  with  radiating  rich  brownish 
purple  lines.  It  received  a  first-class 
certificate  in  ISSli. 
M.  V.  RADIATA  appeared  tlie  follow- 
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ing  year  from  The  Dell  collection.  It  is  not  so 
deeply  coloured,  but  the  large  area  covered  with 
the  radiating  lines  render  it  equallj'  distinct. 

M.  V.  RUBKLL.v  has  small  rosy  purple  Howers. 
This  blooms  later  than  the  typical  kinds,  and  helps 
to  prolong  the  flowering  season. 

Sr.  V.  .sui'ERB.v. — This  is  also  a  small-flowering 
kind,  with  a  rich  maroon  blotch  on  the  disc.  It  is 
a  most  distinct  late-flowering  kind,  and  one  of  the 
rarest  of  the  ve.xillaria  section. 

There  are  other  kinds  which  have  recently  been 
certificated  and  described  among  the  new  plants 
in  The  (Iardk^n.  H.  .J.  Chapman. 


luILIES    OF    RECENT    YEARS. 

(Continued  from  page  4J.J 
Hyekid  Lilies. 
I.N'  addition  to  the  original  species  previously 
enumerated,  several  forms  have  been  obtained  by 
artificial  fertilisation,  and  it  is  very  probable  that 
we  sliall  see  many  other  instances  of  the  hybridist's 
skill  among  Lilies  before  long.  For  some  reason  or 
other  the  hybridisation  of  Lilies  has  until  recent 
j'ears  attracted  but  little  attention,  tliough 

L.  TE.STACEUM, 

one  of  the  finest  of  all  garden  Lilies,  is  of  hybrid 
origin,  and  the  gorgeous  L.  Parkmanni,  now,  alas  ! 
little  more  than  a  name,  excited  our  wonder  and 
admiration  over  twenty  years  ago.  Of  more  recent 
hybrids  mention  must  be  particularly  made  of 

Ij.  Dai.hansoxi. 
This  Lily  resulted  from  fertilising  the  flowers  of 
the  dark  coloured  L.  JIartagon  dalmaticum  with 
pollen  from  the  yellow  flowered  L.  Hansoni,  wliich 
is  a  native  of  Japan.  Both  belong  strictly  to  the 
Martagon  section,  hence  the  flower  itself  is  altered 
but  little  in  shape,  the  colouring,  however,  being 
just  midway  between  the  two.  The  petals  present 
the  appearance  of  a  yellow  ground  colour,  heavily 
clouded  with  reddish  brown.  It  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Fowell,  Southborough,  Tunbridge  AVells— 
noted  as  the  raiser  of  Crinum  Powelli — and  first 
flowered  with  him  in  July,  1890.  The  same  cross 
has  since  then  been  effected  by  others,  and  the 
plant  has  proved  so  free  a  grower  that  it  is  now 
Very  generally  grown,  though  at  present  it  is,  of 
course,  far  from  a  cheap  Lily. 

L.  Marhan. 
The  result  of  a  similar  cross,  except  that  the 
white-flowered  L.  Martagon  album  was  employed 
instead  of  the  deep-coloured  variety.  This  was 
raised  by  M.  Van  Tubergen,  Haarlem,  Holland, 
and  a  first-class  certificate  awarded  it  by  our  Ro3'ai 
Horticultural  Society  in  1S9S.  It  is  after  the 
manner  of,  but  altogether  a  lighter  flower  than, 
L.  Dalhansoni.  L.  Marhan  has  now  found  its  way 
into  many  bulb  dealers'  catalogues. 

L.  Beerensi, 
a  cross  between  L.  chalcedonicum  and  L.  testa- 
ceum,^  was  two  or  three  years  since  in  Messr.s. 
Ware's  list,  but  I  have  not  seen  it  for  some  time. 
It  is  a  very  pretty  Lily,  whose  light  red  blossoms 
are  about  midway  between  its  parents. 

L.  Burbanki 
is  an  American  production,  obtained  by  Mr.  Luther 
Burbank  by  the  intercrossing  of  L.  washingtoni- 
anum  and  L.  pardalinum.  It  is  highly  spoken  of 
on  the  Western  Continent,  but  at  present  it  has 
scarcely  realised  anticipations  in  this  country.  As 
its  seed-bearing  parent  (L.  washingtonianum)  is 
such  a  disappointment  here,  we  must  not  expect 
too  mucli  of  anj-  of  its  progeny. 

L.    KEWENSE. 

This  is  the  last  to  mention,  but  by  no  means  the 
least  interesting  of  the.se  hybrid  Lilies,  for  the 
cross  was  effected  between  two  species  so  dissimilar 
in  every  way  that,  even  knowing  them  well,  it 
would  be  ditticult  to  imagine  a  form  intermediate 
between  the  two.  This  is  es.sentially  a  Kew  pro- 
duction, as  both  the  pollen  parent  (L.  Henryi)  and 
the  seed-bearer  (L.  Browni  chloraster)  first  flowered 
there.  The  cross,  too,  was  made  at  Kew  in  July, 
1897,  xnd  the  first  flowers  opened  there  just   three 


years  later.  The  flower  is  very  much  like  a  small 
form  of  L.  anrai.um.  In  colour  it  is  creamy  buff,' 
becoming  almost  white  with  age.  The  leaves  are 
about  intermediate  between  its  parents,  those  on 
the  upper  part  of  the  spike  showing  a  decided 
affinity  to  L.  Henryi. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned,  numerous  seedlings 
have  been  raised  between  the  upright  cup-shaped 
species— L.  croceum,  L.  umbellalum,  L.  elcgans, 
and  their-varieties — tlie  result  in  some  cases  being 
very  pretty  forms,  with  decidedly  showy  blossoms, 
liut,  as  might  be  expected  from  their  close  relation- 
ship to  each  other,  there  is  no  decided  break  away 
from  varieties  already  in  cultivation.  H.  P. 


INSECT    PESTS. 


THE    DADDY-LONG-LEGS, 
OR    CRANE    FLY. 

(TirULA    OLERACEA.) 

"^  HIS  common  and  very  well  known  insect 
is  one  of  the  greatest  pests  in  gardens 
when  in  the  larva  or  grub  state.  The 
parent  insects  are  perfectly  harmless 
in  every  way,  although  many  ladies 
have  a  particular  objection  to  them,  as 
the}-  have  certainl\'  a  habit  of  flying  into  rooms  of 
a  summer's  evening  and  trying  to  cremate  them- 
selves in  the  candles  or  lamps.  The}'  do  not 
always  succeed,  but  more  often  go  away  singed 
and  mutilated,  but  every  now  and  tlien  one  more 
determined  than  his  fellows  returns  again  and 
again  until  the  deed  is  accomplished.  There  are 
several  species  of  these  crane  flies,  but  their  habits 
are  the  same,  so  that  the  consideration  of  one 
species  will  sufiice.  The  grubs  are  commoidy 
known  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of  "  leather 
jackets,"  for  their  skins  are  very  supple  and  tough, 
and  they  seem  possessed  with  an  extraordinary- 
amount  of  vitality.  Neither  drought  nor  moisture 
has  mucheflect  upon  them,  and  they  maj'  be  frozen 
until  they  are  quite  brittle,  and  might  easily  be 
snapped  in  half;  but,  if  allow-ed  to  thaw  again, 
they  regain  their  powers  and  appear  to  be  none 
the  worse.  These  grubs  feed  on  the  roots  of  most 
plants,  but  they  are  particularly  injurious  to  those 
witli  tap-roots,  as  they  will  gnaw  the  root  right 
through  and  then  go  straight  on  to  another,  which 
will  be  treated  in  ihe  same  way,  so  that  one  grub 
will  soon  do  an  enormous  amount  of  mischief 
among  plants  with  this  kind  of  root.  From  what 
has  been  already  said  it  will 
be  easily  understood  that  in- 
secticides are  of  very  little  use 
when  one  tries  to  destroy  this 
pest,  Ijut  watering  copiously 
wi  th  a  strong  solution  of  guano, 
nitrate  of  soda,  or  common 
salt  has  been  found  very  useful, 
as  the  grubs,  though  fond  of 
moisture  and  damp,  undrained 
land,  have  a  strong  objection 
to  these  substances,  which  are 
of  use  to  the  plants  though 
distasteful  to  the  grubs.  The 
latter  often  roam  about  at 
night,  and  may  be  caught  in 
con.siderable  quantities  by 
nuxking  a  number  of  narrow, 
long  trenches  with  upright 
sides,  into  which  they  fall  and 
are  unable  to  crawl  out  of,  and 
may  be  found  there  the  next 
morning.  They  may  also  be 
caught  by  laying  pieces  of 
turf,  hoard,  bricks,  slates,  &c., 
on  tlie  ground,  as  they  will 
creep  under  such  things  for 
shelter  during  the  daj'.  Traps 
of  slices  of  roots,  such  as 
Turnips,  Mangolds,  Potatoes, 
or  Carrots  buried  about  an 
inch  below  the  surface  of 
the  soil  near  plants  which 
it   is  feared   may  be  attacked 


b}-  them  are  often  used  with  success.  They 
are  easier  to  handle  and  to  find  when  l)uried 
if  they  have  each  a  small  «-ooden  skewer  stuck 
into  them  ;  they  should  be  taken  up  and  looked  at 
every  morning.  These  grubs  often  attack  lawns 
and  pasture  fields,  to  whicli,  when  in  large 
numbers,  they  do  an  enormous  amount  of  injur}'. 
As  many  as  '200  have  been  taken  from  a  square 
foot  of  ground  from  grass  land.  Rolling  with  a 
heavy  roller  at  night  or  very  early  in  the  morning 
will  kill  numbers  of  them  if  the  ground  be- dry,  or 
a  good  dressing  composed  of  one  part  of  lime  to 
three  parts  of  soot,  or  nitrate  of  soda  and  common 
salt  applied  at  the  rate  of  llcwt.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
to  3cwt.  of  salt  have  been  found  to  check  the  grubs. 
Dressing  the  ground  with  gas  lime  is  very  effective 
and  will  kill  the  grubs,  but,  of  course,  it  cannot  be 
used  near  plants  for  fear  of  njuring  them.  Moles, 
rooks,  starlings,  peewits,  seagulls,  partridges,  and 
pheasants  are  very  fond  of  these  grubs. 

The  Daddy-long-legs  is  too  well  known  to  recjuire 
any  description.  The  sexes  may  be  distinguished 
by  the  body  of  the  male  terminating  in  a  kind  of 
club,  while  that  of  the"  female  is  pointed.  The 
grubs  wlien  full  grown  are  about  1  J,  inches  or 
somewhat  less  in  length,  and  about  as  thick  as  an 
ordinary  lead  pencil  near  the  tail,  from  which  they 
gradually  taper  towards  the  head,  which  is  black 
and  provided  with  a  strong  pair  of  jaws.  The 
rest  of  the  grub  is  of  a  dirty  yellowish  brown  or 
broMnish  grey  colour.  Down  the  middle  of  the 
back  there  is  a  broad  leaden-coloured  stripe,  with 
a  somewhat  paler  line  on  either  side,  iiut  the 
colouring  is  very  indistinct.  At  the  tail  are 
several  fleshy  protuberances,  in  the  midst  of  which 
are  two  black  spots.  These  are  the  apertures 
through  which  the  insects  breathe.  They  are 
entirely  devoid  of  legs.  The  female  flies  lay  their 
eggs  in  September  or  October,  and  may  then  often 
he  found  in  large  numbers  flying  over  lawns  and 
grass  fields,  \A'hen  this  is  the  case,  many  may  be 
killed  by  running  a  roller  or  mowing  macliine  over 
them.  The  grubs  are  hatched  in  about  a  fortnight 
and  are  full  grown  in  Jul}-  or  August,  when  they 
become  chrysalides,  from  which  the  Daddy-long- 
legs emerge  in  a  very  short  time. 

a.   S.   Sau.nder.s. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

VlCTORI.V  Tkickiori. 
noble  aquatic  plant  has  now  been  before  the 


Tnis 

public  for  six   years,   and   is  comparatively  little 

known.       Many    attempts     have    licen    nuide    to 
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cultivate  it,  but  verj'  few  have  succeeded  in  doing 
so.  The  greatest  hindrance  to  its  successful  culti- 
vation has  been  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  is  a 
variet3'  of  Victoria  Regia,  and  recjuires  similar 
treatment.  Any  person  wlio  has  grown  hardj'  and 
tender  Nymph;cas  knows  full  well  that  hardy 
Nymphitas  will  not  grow  under  the  same  conditions 
as  the  tropical  varieties,  and  that  Victoria  Regia 
will  not  succeed  under  conditions  that  are  favour- 
able for  tender  Nymph:eas.  No  amount  of  cultiva- 
tion or  acclimatising  will  make  hardy  Nympha'as 
tender,  or  tender  Nympha'as  hardy.  Conditions 
closely  akin  to  that  in  their  native  climes  are 
necessary  for  success.  Victoria  Regia  requires  a 
temperature  of  85"  to  00'^  for  seed  to  germinate, 
and  this  temperature  is  not  too  liigh  for  plants 
provided  the}'  have  full  sunshine  and  fresh  air — 
out  of  door  cultivation,  natural  conditions,  j'es, 
and  even  a  higher  temperature.  Hvery  one  knows 
full  well  that  Victoria  Regia  is  a  tropical  plant, 
even  if  he  does  not  know  from  experience  what 
tropical  weather  is. 

Such  conditions  are  not  congenial  to  Victoria 
Trickeri.  Seed  germinates  freely  in  a  temperature 
from  62''^  to  G^'',  and  a  good  growing  temperature 
is  75°  to  80".  These  are  the  temperatures  of  the 
water.  Where  the  temperature  of  the  watsr  falls 
below  70°  there  is  danger  of  the  plants  suffering, 

■  and  if  the  temperature  rises  to  90"  there  is  also 
danger  of  the  plants  suffering.  I  have  known  such 
eases  in  both  extremes  of  temperature,  though 
these  may  not  be  considered  extremes.  I  have  long 
ago  advised  a  temperature  for  Victoria  Trickeri 
similar  to  that  for  a  Zanzibar  Lily.  Professor 
Cowell,  of  Buffalo,  says  Victoria  Trickeri  does 
admirably  with  him  in  a  temperature  of  75°. 

The  end  of  June  is  a  favourable  time  and  the 
best  for  planting  out  Victoria  Trickeri  where  no 
artificial  heat  is  employed.       Of  course,  the  season 

_  has  much  to  do  with  it,  also  the  different  sections 
of  the  countrj',  but  the  present  is  the  right  time  to 
plant  out  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  States,  also  western 
and  some  eastern  sections. 

All  this  is  mere  repetition  of  what  has  been  said 
before,  but  I  will  here  state  that  Victoria  Trickeri 
grows  wild  in  the  tributaries  and  the  quiet  baj's  of 
the  Parana  River  in  Argentina,  South  America, 
and  is  also  found  in  Urugua}'.  Look  up  the  location 
and  draw  j'onr  own  conclusions  as  to  climatic 
conditions. — JV.  Trioker,  in  thp.Florists'  Exchange. 
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FRUIT 


AT     LOCK  INGE 
PARK. 


FOR  many  years  past  these  famous  gardens 
have  enjoyed  an  almost  world-wide 
reputation  for  the  production  of  high 
class  fruit,  and  xluring  the  past  few 
years  the  magnificent  collections  staged 
by  Mr.  Fyfe,  at  the  Ro3'al  Horticultural 
Society's  meetings  and  other  shows,  goes  to  prove 
that  the  standard  of  excellence  is  well  maintained. 
Mr.  Fyfe,  like  many  other  well  known  Scotch 
gardeners,  prides  himself  on  Grape  growing,  and 
quite  recently  he  had  six  varieties  in  splendid 
form,  including  Madresfield  Court,  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, all  ripe  and  splendidly  finished,  Muscat 
Hamburgh  as  nearly  as  possible  finished,  and 
several  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  kept  from  last  season. 

The  second  house,  planted  with  nearlj'  all  Ham- 
burghs,  was  bearing  a  very  heavy  crop  of  splendidl}' 
formed  bunches  with  large  berries  colouring  fast. 
The  third  one  was  devoted  entirely  to  Muscats.  The 
Vines  were  planted  twenty-eight  years  ago  ;  young 
canes  have  been  worked  up  from  the  bottom,  and 
this  year  all  the  old  rods  have  been  removed  with- 
out causing  any  break  iu  the  supply,  as  the  young 
canes  are  carrjdng  a  grand  crop  of  large  shapely 
bunches.  Number  four  house  was  planted  in  1896 
with  Muscat  and  Madre.sfield  Court,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  promising  than  these  ;  each  Vine 
was  allowed  ten  large  bunches,  all  of  which  are 


shapely  and  well  set. 
Number  'five,  the  latest 
liouse,  is  devoted  to  Black 
Alicantes,  Lady  Downe's, 
and  (Jros  Colmar,  e<iually 
satisfactory.  Mr.  Fyfe 
believes  in  shallow,  well 
drained  borders,  and 
plenty  of  water  all 
through  the  growing  sea- 
son ;  shanking  is  hardly 
known  at  Lockinge. 

One  large  house  is 
devoted  to  Figs,  which 
are  allowed  to  grow  prac- 
tically luichecked,  no 
attempt  being  made  at 
training.  The  roof  is 
entirely  covered,  and  the 
growths  were  loaded  with 
fruit  in  all  stages,  many 
being  quite  ripe ;  three 
varieties  are  grown,  viz,.. 
Brown  Turkey,  White 
Ischia,  and  White  Mar- 
seilles. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines 
are  extensively  grown  to 
supply  the  want  at 
Lockinge ;  no  less  than 
five  .houses  are  utilised 
for  producing  them.  The 
early  house  was  on  the 
verge  of  ripening  a  mag- 
nificent tree  of  Stirling 
Castle  Peach,  seldom 
seen  in  so  forward  a 
state  in  May  :  it  was  quite 
a  picture,  the  fruit  being 
large  and  well  coloured. 
Lord  Napier  Nectarine 
was  fine,  many  of  the 
fruits  being  ripe  ;  in  the 
same  house  wasNectarine 
Imperatrice  carrying  a 
crop  of  about  250  highly 
coloured  fruits.  Another 
house  is  planted  with 
Peach  Noblesse,  Crimson 
Galande,      Nectarine 

Albert  Victor,  and  other  populai  sorts.  There  are 
yet  three  other  houses  devoted  to  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  one  remarkably  fine  Bellegarde  Peach 
occupying  the  whole  of  one  and  carrying  a  crop  of 
500  fruits.  The  remaining  two  houses  are  quite 
late  but  equally  satisfactory. 

Cherries  in  pots  have  during  the  past  few  j'ears 
been  grown,  the  trees  therefore  are  yet  not  very 
large,  and  only  carrying  medium  crops,  all  the  best 
known  kinds  being  grown.  Melons  are  largely 
cultivated,  as  these  are  much  in  request.  That 
well-known  standard  variety.  Hero  of  Lockinge, 
raised  here  some  years  ago  by  the  then  head 
gardener,  Jlr.  Atkins,  finds  most  favour.  Straw- 
berries, as  might  be  imagined,  are  forced  in  great 
quantity.  Mr.  Fyfe  places  his  faith  entirely  on 
the  now  popular  Royal  Sovereign.  Oranges, 
Lemons,  ilonstera  deliciosa,  and  other  fruits  also 
find  a  home  in  these  gardens,  and  outside  hardy 
fruits  are  cultivated  on  the  same  large  scale.  It 
must  not  be  inferred  that  fruit  growing  alone  is 
practised  at  Lockinge,  every  department  shows  the 
guidance  of  an  enthusiastic  and  practical  gardener, 
but  it  would  take  pages  of  The  Garden  to  fully 
describe  and  do  justice  to  them.  Rover. 


SPIR.3!;A    ARI.lv.'OLIA. 


have  a  picturesque  effect.  When  we  pay  as 
much  attention  to  tastefully  arranging  such 
noble  and  long-lived  .shrubs  as  we  do  to  those 
which  last  only  a  few  months  in  beauty,  we 
shall  find  a  rich  reward.  W. 


SPIR-<EA     ARI^FOLIA. 

Onh  of  the  most  beautiful  hardy  shrubs  now  in 
flower  in  gardens  is  the  white  S.  ariicfolia.  Its 
elegant  flowers  seen  among  our  common 
shrubs  have  a  beautiful  effect.  At  present 
such  noble  shrubs  are  usually  thrust  into  a 
shrubbery,  and  there  allowed  to  take  their 
chance.  Obviously  such  fine  subjects  would 
look  much  better  isolated  on  the  turf,  or 
associated  in  small  irregular  groui'is,  so  that 
each  might  show  its  character,  and  the  whole 


DAFFODILS    AND     FLO^VERING 
TREES. 

Many  a  garden   of  considerable  extent   has 
hundreds   of  yards   of  overgrown  shrubberies 
full  of  the  poorest  material,  or  that  present  a 
dull  effect  from  a  wearisome  repetition  of   a 
few  commonplace  things  planted  without  any 
other  motive  than  the  intention  of  tilling  so 
much  space.     Where  this  is  the  case,  and  the 
owner  of  the  place   desires  better  things,   or 
where    a  garden    is   being   planned   from   the 
beginning,  a  careful  planting  and  but  a  few  years 
of  waiting  will  .suffice  to  produce  a  wealth  of 
spring  blossom.    Even  if  a  garden  its  laid  out  on 
lines  of  the  strictest  formality,  the  broad,  grassy 
verge   kept    closely    shorn,  will   maintain   the 
feeling  of  ceremony,  but  the  spaces  between, 
where  the  more  rigid  treatment  is  beginning  to 
give   place  to   something  of  greater  freedom, 
may   well   be   planted   with   little   blossoming 
trees  standing  in  unmown  flowery  tiu'f,  or  turf 
mown  once  a  year  only,  when  the  foliage  of  the 
spring  liulbs  is  matured.     The  flowering  trees 
suitable  for  such  use  are  the  Almond,  double 
Plums,    Peaches  and    Cherries,    Pyrus    ilalus 
floribunda,  double  White-thorn,  double  Black- 
thorn,  and  others  of  the  beatitiful  family  of 
Eosacea;, 
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it    to    the   Alps    of 
,  while  Verlot*  says 


THE    DW^ARF    CAMPANULAS. 

(Cmitintied  f)-vm  prtgc  ■'>-'.) 

C.  Elatines  (L.). — Low  regions  at  the  foot  of 
the  Alps  .of  Piedmont  (near  Pignerol,  itc.)  ;  in 
Lombardy,  Istfia,  and  Dalmatia,  in  the  cracks 
of  tlie  walls  and  rocks.  The  distribution  of 
this  rare  and  ornamental  plant  has  not  been 
satisfactoril.v  determined.  De  C'andolle  in  his 
"  Monogra])hie  "  assigns 
Piedmont  and  Dauphiny, 
that  Mutel  was  in  error  in  noting  it  on  the 
Mont  Genevre  in  Dauphiny,  and  that  the 
species  does  not  belong  to  the  flora  of  France. 
Moreover,  the  "  Flore  Francaise "  of  Gillet 
and  ;\ragne  does  not  include  it.  I  do  not 
know  where  else  in  France  Jlutel  can  have 
located  it,  for  I  do  not  find  mention  of  it  in 
his  "  Flore  du  Dauphine."+  As  for  the  indi- 
cation of  Lombardy  and  the  Austrian  Alps, 
it  may  be  that  Nyman  confuses  it  with 
elatinoides.  Still,  Kockt  indicates  it,  but  only 
in  the  Island  of  Cherso,  south  of  Fiume,  on 
the  Adriatic.  In  any  case  the  species  is  rare 
and  beautiful  ;  it  is  also  finite  jjeculiar  in  its 
nature  and  its  appearance.  It  is  more  or  less 
downy,  with  heart-shaped  leaves  largely  but 
sharply  toothed  ;  the  leaves  of  the  base  rounder. 
Flower-stalk  flexible,  branched,  and  set  with 
flowers  nearly  to  the  top.  The  violet -blue 
flowers  are  small,  the  five-lobed  corolla  deeply 


divided,  lobes  lengthened— oval 
and  pointed  at  the  ends.  The 
flowers  are  numerous,  and  keeji 
up  a  succession  during  the 
months  of  August,  September, 
and  October.  The  stems  are 
brittle,  and  exude  a  milky  .juice 
when  they  are  broken.  This 
pretty  species  is  not  easy  to  .grow. 
It  requires  a  wall  ;  indeed,  it  is 
only  in  a  wall  that  we  can  keep  it 
permanently.  It  can  be  grown  in 
jiots  if  the  soil  is  thoroughly 
drained  and  jirepared  as  for  t'. 
cenisia.  It  is  easily  increased 
b,y  seed,  but  is  very  attractive 
to  slugs,  who  come  from  all 
round  to  devour  it. 

There  is  a  variety  glaberrima 
(DC.)  that  we  grew  for  some 
years,  and  that  appears  to  be 
hardier  than  the  type. 

0.  elatinoides  (Moret.)  syns. 
C.  elatines  (Poll,  non  L.),  petrasa 
(Zant.  non  L.),  liapunculus 
brixianus  (Greg.),  C.  pyramidalis 
(Clus.).  Lombardy  in  rocky  fis- 
sures at  the  base  of  the  moun- 
tains. It  is  a  downy  species, 
with  silvery  grey  foliage  ;  stem 
simple,in  Elatines  it  is  brancjied ; 
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'AJIC.WI'I.A    ELATINrS    (l.IFE   SIZE)    AND    A    STNr:T,E    Hl.dCiM     MAIIMTIEP. 


sinuate  ;  leaves 
stalked,  sharply 
toothed  ;  flowers 
small,  very  dark 
blue,  d  e  e  ]i  1  y 
divided  into  five ; 
divisions  downy 
outside  ;  style 
twice  the  length 
of  the  corolla.  It 
flowers  from  Sep- 
t  e  m  b  e  r  to 
November.  This 
species  does  very 
well  in  a  sunny 
wall  in  our  gar- 
den, and  grows 
quickly.  It  can- 
not endure  damp, 
and  only  flowers 
well  in  the  fis- 
sures of  a  wall  or 
rock.  At  \\'arley, 
in  Miss  Will- 
mott's  garden, 
this  plant  gi-ows 
very  freely,  and 
takes  ( 1  u  i  t  e 
another  character 
than  when  wild 
or  grown  at 
(Jeneva.althouiih 


CAirPANULA     EXCySA     (l.IFE    SIZE). 

it  comes  from  our  garden  here.  C.  excisa 
(Schleich).  The  block  of  the  Simplon  and 
Alps  of  Saas,  from  Saas-Grund  to  Macug- 
naga,  in  the  natural  heaps  of  stony  /h'/n-ix, 
from  6,000  feet  to  8,500  feet.  It  is 'in  error 
that  this  extremely  local  species  has  been 
assigned  by  NynianS  and  many  others  follow- 
ing him,  to  Piedmont  and  Lombardy.  I  have 
never  met  with  it  except  in  the  above- 
mentioned  localities  :  from  the  Binnthal 
through  Saasthal,  as  far  as  Macugnaga  to  the 
south,  and  in  the  north  of  the  Canton  Tessin, 
in  a  region  contained,  says  Dr.  Christ,! 
between  the  Val  Antigorio  and  the  \'al 
Anzasca,  south  of  the  Simplon  and  the  valleys 
of  Binn  and  Saas  to  the  north.  It  is  a  species 
endemic  to  Switzerland,  a  child  of  our  soik 
It  would  appear  to  lie  a  young  species  iii 
healthy  expansive  p.-o.gress,  not  an  old  species 
inclining  to  wear  out,  for  at  La  Linna'a,  where 
it  was  jilanted,  it  has  (piickly  overrun  a  rocky 
space  that  was  as.signed  to  it,  and  has  even 
invaded  some  neighbouring  rocks  :  while  C. 
Allionii  does  not  reiiroduce  itself  s]ionta- 
neously,  and  seems  to  be  a  species  disjiosed 
towards  retrogression  and  decadence.  ( '. 
e.xcisa  is  a  pretty  plant  of  slender  build,  leaves 

*  "Catalogue   ties  Plantes    Vasoulaires    du    Dauuliinc'," 
I>age  2'28. 
I  "  Kloi-e  du  Daniiliiuij,"  by  Mutel.    Paris,  1S:|(I. 
t  "  Deutsche  aiul  Srhweizerllora,"  pape  ;{'2S. 
S  N.viuau's  "  S.vlli)p:!e  Klurir  Europivie." 
r  l)r  Ohrist's  "  La  l^'lcuv  de  h  Suisse  et  ses  Oviffiues," 
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narrow,  linear,  thin,  and  absolutely  smooth, 
stems  one-flowered,  flowers  graceful,  drooping, 
corolla  bell-shaped,  blue-lilac,  and  having  the 
striking  ]ieculiarity  of  showing  at  the  base  of 
each  lobe  of  the  corolla  a  hole  as  if  excised, 
which  gives  the  flower  a  quite  remarlcable  and 
attractive  equality.  This  _  species  does  not 
flourish  in  calcareous  soils;  it  requires  a, 
granitic  rockwork  and  a  poor  soil,  composed  of 
one-third  peat,  one-third  granitic  sand,  and 
one-third  broken  granite  fragments.  A  joint 
of  a  wall  or  fissure  of  rock  suits  it  admirably. 
It  throws  out  great  numbers  of  suckers,  and 
overruns  any  rock  work  of  the  kind  it  likes. 
At  Geneva  I  grow  it  in  our  sunny  wall,  but  it 
does  not  flower  well  because  the  stones  are 
calcareous.  It  is  easy  to  raise  from  seed. 
Here  it  flowers  in  .lune,  but  in  its  own 
habitats  in  August. 

C.  fragilis  (Cyrill),  syns.  C.  Cavolini  (Ten.), 
cochlearifolia  (Vahl.  non  Lam.),  crassifolia 
(Nees) ;  southern  Appenines  and  Sicily,  where 
it  grows  in  cracks  of  walls  and  rocks. 
Nyman  assigns  it  to  Dalmatia,  but  tt.-  »-:!:: 
I  think  wrongly ;  at  any  rate,  it 
seems  extremely  doubtful,  for  I  have 
never  seen  a  dried  specimen  from 
that  region.  It  is  not  named  in  any 
flora  of  Austria  that  I  have,  and  the 
"  Index  Kewensis "  confines  it  to 
Italy.  It  is  a  dwarf  ]ilant,  with 
spreading,  branching  shoots  that 
hang  downwards  ;  leaves  dull  green, 
thick — those  of  the  base  rounded, 
cordate,  bluntly  toothed,  those  of 
the  stem  small.  As  they  ascend, 
they  become  reduced  to  simple 
ovate  -  lanceolate  bracts  ;  flowers 
large,  wide  open,  from  four  to  eight 
at  the  ends  of  the  shoots ;  the  corolla 
is  expanded,  over  an  inch  across, 
and  deeply  divided  into  five  even 
lobes.  It  is  of  a  flne  light  blue 
colour,  with  a  very  long  white  style 
in  the  centre.  It  flowers  from  June 
to  August.  This  plant  is  not  quite 
hardy  with  us,  requiring  a  winter 
shelter  of  cold  frame  or  cold  green- 
house. It  likes  a  place  in  rock  in 
full  sun,  but  it  can  be  very  well 
grown  in  a  pot  like  other  cold  green- 
house plants.  Often  in  the  windows 
of  our  small  Swiss  towns,  or  on  the 
outside  galleries  of  mountain  chalets, 
one  sees  enormous  tufts  of  C.  fra- 
gilis grown  as  window  plants  or  in 
hanging  baskets.  The  many  branches 
hanging  over  the  pot  hide  it  com- 
pletely, and  are  covered  with  flowers 
for  several  months  ;  indeed,  the  plant  is  one  of 
the  most  popular  among  those  that  are  grown 
for  rooms.  It  can  be  grown  from  seed,  and  is 
also  easily  increased  by  cuttings  and  division. 

C.  fragilis  var.  hirsuta  (A.DC.)  is  the  same 
as  C.  Barrelieri  (Presl.)  ;  frequent  in  gardens. 
Dietrich*  describes  a  variety  grandiflora  of 
Van  Houtte,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

C.  garganica  (Ten.),  syns.  C.  Elatines  (Pen- 
tagn.  non  L.),  Wahlenbergia  flaccida  (Presl.) ; 
Eastern  Italy  and  Dalmatia,  where  Koch  indi- 
cates it  in  the  fissures  of  rocks  in  the  island  of 
Cherso,  and  Bornier  in  the  Island  of  Cepha- 
lonia  in  the  Greek  Archipelago. t  It  is  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  Campanulas,  forming  close 
tufts  of  light  green  foliage,  with  numerous 
herbaceous  stems,  which  are  wavy,  spread  out, 
and  fully  clothed  with  small,  rounded,  reniform, 
crenulate- dentate  leaves  ;  light  blue  flowers  of 
medium  size,  open,  bell-shaped,  looking  upward. 
Flowering  season,  June  to  August. 

It  requires  a  place  in  full  sun  in  rockwork, 
and  a  soil  composed  of  one-third  loam,  one- 


third  peat,  and  one-third  sand.  In  our  .Tardin 
alpin  d'acclimatation  it  does  very  well  in  the 
limestone  wall  mentioned  before.  I  am  not 
aware  that  it  has  ever  yielded  seed  in  gardens. 
It  is  easily  increased  by  cuttings  and  divisions 
of  the  tufts. 

I  have  seen  ju.st  lately  in  several  English 
gardens  a  hairy  form  of  C.  garganica  named 
C.  garganica  hirsuta.  It  is  a  stout  and  strong 
growing  variety,  very  downy,  and  of  cajiital 
eflect  in  rockwork.  At  the  Drill  Hall  on 
.lune  IS  I  saw  examples  of  several  varieties  of 
this  Campanula,  among  them,  shown  by 
ifessrs.  Ware,  a  very  interesting  C.  garganica 
alba,  also  another  form,  dwarf  and  compact, 
wrongly  named  C.  Erinus,  this  species  being 
an  annual  and  rather  inconspicuous.  This 
C.  garganica  compacta  appeared  to  me  to  be  a 
notable  acquisition  for  the  rock  garden. 

C.  hausmanniana  (Reich).  J  —  A  hybrid 
bevveen  C.  barbata  and  Phyteunra  hemis- 
phajricum  ;  distributed  in   1890  (according  to 


longer  than  the  corolla  and  are  covered  with 
bristly  hairs,  by  its  leaves  edged  with  rough 
hairs  and  by  its  few-flowered  .stems.  It  flowers 
in  June  and  July.  Any  soil  that  is  not  too 
heavy  suits  it. 

C.  i.sophylla  (Moret.)  syn.  C  florihunda 
(Viv.)  A  species  rare  in  nature.  Its  habitat 
is  vaguely  indicated  by  botanical  authors  as 
Liguria  ;  ZumagliniH  specifies  the  place  ; 
"  in  Liguria  occidua  ad  promontorium  di 
Caprozoppa."  It  is  a  sijecies  very  near  C. 
fragilis,  from  which^it  differs  by  its  leaves 
being  all  alike,  more  'finely  toothed,  and  by  its 
flowers  being  in  closer  corymbs.  The  flowers 
are  wide  open  and  of  a  fine  blui.sh  violet. 

C.  isophylla  alba  is  a  garden  variety  much 
grown  in  England,  especially  in  the  south, 
where  it  adorns  many  a  cottage  window,  and  is 
much  prized  for  windows  and  lianging  baskets. 
One  may  sometimes  see  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  examples  whose  shoots  measure 
from  2  feet  to  2  feet  6  inches  long,  and  that 
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the  descriptive  labels  of  the  Jardin  alpin 
d'acclimatation)  by  the  Jardin  du  Belvedere 
at  Vienna.  It  was  a  failure  with  us,  and  since 
then  I  have  been  unable  to  hear  of  it  again 
even  at  Vienna. 

(J.  hispanica  (Willk.).  From  the  mountains 
of  Spain  to  the  Ligurian  Alps.S  — A  pubescent 
plant  entirely  covered  with  short  hairs  ;  stem 
stift'  and  upright  ;  leaves  lanceolate  or  linear- 
lanceolate,  more  or  less  toothed  ;  the  upper 
ones  linear,  flowers  in  more  or  less  panicled 
clusters,  carried  on  very  short  peduncles  and 
gathered  together  at  the  tops  of  the  stems  and 
branches  ;  bluish  violet.  June  and  July.  It 
can  be  grown  in  rockwork  or  border  in  medium 
soil  and  full  sunshine. 

C.  Hostii  (Baumg.),  "The  Index  Kewensis" 
includes  this  in  rotundifolia,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  distinct  species,  and  was  so  considered  by 
De  CandoUe.Jl  It  belongs  to  the  mountain 
regions  of  Transylvania  and  the  Eastern  Alps. 
It  differs  most  distinctly  from  rotundifolia  in 
the  divisions   of   the   calyx,  which   are  much 


forni  quite  a  curtain  of  flowers.  Both  blue  and 
white  forms  are  grown,  but  oftenest  the  white. 
A  correspondent  of  the  Gnrfnei-  Zeitii/nf  of 
Erfurt  says  that  he  has  seen  tufts  in  the  garden  of 
an  English  amateur  that  had  nearly  .-300  fiowers. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  ofler  advice  to  English 
amateurs  on  the  cultivation  of  a  plant  .so 
completely  anglicised. 

(rencm.  H.  Coreevon. 


THE  DRAGON  TREE  OF 
TENERIFFE. 

In  the  whole  vegetable  world  there  is  no  tree 
to  which    such  an    enormous  age    has    been 


*  "  EncyclopiVdie  der  Gartenkuiist,"  page  171. 

t  "  Flora  Orientalis."  viii.,  page  !)10. 

;  "  Handliuch  der  Alpenflora;'  by  Delia  Torre,  page  213 

§  "The  Index  Kewensis"  locates  it  ouly  in  Spain,  but 
Mr.  Bicknell,  in  the  "  Flora  of  Bordigliera  and  San  Reiuo  ' 
page  187,  says  that  lie  found  it  in  the  mountainous  regions  of 
the  Ligurian  Alps.  ^ 

II  "  ilonographie  des  Campanulacees,"  page  277. 

^1  "Flora  pedemontana,"  vol,  i.,  page  20S. 
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attributed  as  to  the  famous  Dragon  Tree  of 
Teneriffe.  The  tree  is  old,  perhaps  very  old, 
but  it  is  difficult  to  say  what  the  age  is.  It 
cannot,  however, be  believed  that  it  datesfrom 
the  very  remote  periods  attributed  to  it  by 
De  Caudolle  and  Humboldt,  the  former  of 
whom  considered  that  it  had  lived  6,000  years, 
and  the  latter  that  it  might  have  reached  12,(iOi  i 
years ;  antedating  recorded  history  and  ex- 
tending back  to  an  eai'ly  period  of  mythology. 
There  have  even  been  those  who  considered 
that  it  may  have  been  the  veritable  tree  which 
guarded  the  gardens  of  the  Hesperides,*  and 
others  have  not  found  any  difficultyt  in 
believing  that  it  may  even  have  existed  at  the 
time  when  the  peak  "of  Teneriffe  was  upheaved. 
It  is  obviously  not  possible  to  prove  either  the 
affirmative  or  negative  of  such  statements  as 
these,  l>ut  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  reasons  for 
disbelieving  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  tree  is  an  "  endrxieu,'' 
belonging  to  the  family  of  AsparageiB,  and, 
although  it  may  be  long  lived,  is,  at  a  compara- 
tively early  age,  prone  to  become  hollow.  The 
wood  is  light  and  spongy,  and  was  used  in 
early  times  by  the  Guanches  for  making  their 
shields  or  rondaches.  It  may  be  that  the 
wood  is  more  or  less  protected  by  the 
"  Dragon's  blood  "  or  gum  resin  which  exudes 
from  the  bark,  and  wliich  acts  in  a  measure  as 
an  antiseptic,  but  the  tree  always,  nevertheless, 
becomes  hollow  when  it  reaches  a  good  age, 
and  it  has  of  course  no  power  of  showing  the 
annual  concentric  rings  by  which  the  age  of  an 
exogen  will  indicate  its  age  approximately. 

The  measurement  of  the  Dragon  Tree 
(Dracrena  draco)  at  the  Villa  Franqui  was  made 
on  Borda's  first  voyage  with  Pingre  in  1771  ; 
not  on  his  second  voyage  in  1776  with  Varela. 
"It  stands,"  says  Humboldt,;  "in  the  small 
town  of  Orotava,  the  ancient  Taoro,  one  of  the 
most  delightful  spots  in  the  world.  In  June, 
1799  ...  we  measured  the  tree  and  found 
it  nearly  48  English  feet.  Our  measurement 
was  taken  several  feet  above  the  root.  Lower 
down  and  nearer  to  the  ground  Le  Dru  made 
it  nearly  79  English  feet.  .Sir  George  Staunton 
found  the  diameter  as  much  as  \i  feet  at  the 
height  of  10  feet  above  the  ground.  The  height 
of  the  tree  is  not  much  above  69  English 
feet."  .  .  .  "At  the  time  of  the  first  expe- 
dition of  the  Bethencourts,  in  1402,  it  was 
already  as  thick  and  as  hollow  as  it  now  is  (!) 
Remembering  that  the  Draccena  grows 
extremely  .slowdy,  we  are  led  to  infer  the  high 
antiquity  of  the  tree  of  Orotava.  Bertholet,  in 
his  description  of  Teneriffe,  says:  "En  com- 
|>arant  les  jeunes  Dragonniers,  voisins  de 
I'arbre  gigantesque,  les  calculs  qu'on  fait  sur 
I'age  de  ce  dernier  effraient  I'imagination." 
(Nova  Acta  Acad  :  Leop  :  Carol :  Natune 
Curiosorum.  T.  xiii.,  1827,  page  781.)  "  I  have 
given  a  representation  of  the  ])ragon  Tree  of 
Orotava,  taken  from  a  drawing  made  by 
F.  d'Ozonne  in  1770,  in  the  last  plate  of  the 
picturesque  Atlas  of  my  American  journey. 
(Vues  des  Cordilleres  et  mouvements  des 
peuples  indigenes  de .  rAmeri(iue,  pi.  Ixix.)  I 
found  d'Ozonne's  drawing  among  the  manu- 
scripts left  by  the  celebrated  Borcla." 

The  appended  quotation  from  Profe.ssor 
Smythe's  book  .shows  how  statements  even  on 
what  a]ipears  to  be  good  authority  require 
verification.     "  Teneriffe."    (Page  424.) 

"  Our     Aberdeen    jji-ofessor     (McGillivray) 

Tlie  Fortunate  Isles,  E.  Pigot  -  Ogier,  traiisl.ited  hy 
V\  Lucock  1S71.  "  W'e  ourselves  have  no  doubt  tlial  the  old 
f  ible  related  to  the  very  Divagon  Tree  w\iich  all  the  world 
lias  marvelled  at  .  .  .  It  is  said  to  Ije  Ki.iiOO  or  12, nun 
years  old,"  page  .'t'2. 

tPiav.zi  Smythe,  "Teneriffe." 

!  liethoneourt's  lir.it  attajl<  was  in  14114,  The  suhniissinn 
was  made  seventy-nine  years  afterwards. 


had  copied  Baron  Humboldt  ;  so  we  looked  up 
his  view  in  the  Atlas  and  found  that  the  tree 
was  there  only  95  feet  high,  not  with  Elm 
foliage,  but  rather  that  of  a  Sycamore,  in 
the  Italian  style  of  engraving  ;  the  trunk  was 
smooth,  sleek,  and  seemed  to  contain  20,000  feet 
of  solid  timfier."  "  Baron  Humboldt's  view 
not  being  taken  from  the  tree  itself,  Imt  from 
a  drawing  by  il.  Marchais,  and  that  frrim 
a  .sketch  by  M.  Ozonne,  we  applied  to  the 
hydrographical  department  of  .  .  .  and  a 
certified  copy  of  Ozonne's  sketch  was  forwarded 
through  the  courte.sy  of  Admiral  Mathieu." 
"  Here  the  tree  is  reduced  to  its  correct  height, 
and  though  the  trunk  has  not  the  characteristic 
pyramidal  slojie  and  the  foliage  too  abundant, 
yet  one  can  believe  it  to  have  been  taken  from 
Nature  by  some  .sketcher  in  a  great  hurry." 
Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  record  of 
the  tree  earlier  than  1404  a.I).,  the  extravagant 
ideas  concerning  the  age  of  the  Dragon  Tree 
have  no  foundation.  The  rate  of  growth  much 
exceeds  what  has  been  supposed.  For  instance, 
w'hen  the  tree  has  attained  a  good  age,  and  the 
stem  becomes  hollow,  the  external  wood 
increases  only  by  aerial  roots,  which  add 
largely  to  the  thickness  of  the  trunk.  Thus  at 
the  ground  the  tree  in  i|uestion  gave  48  feet  of 
girth  and  only  12  feet  in  diameter  at  10  feet 
high. 

The  stories  of  travellers  that  these  measure- 
ments refer  to  the  tree  said  to  exist  at  the 
discovery  of  the  island  are  by  no  means 
certain.  There  may  have  been,  as  there  are  at 
the  iiresent  time,  other  trees  of  great  size, 
which  may  have  been  succeeded  by  trees  of 
large  girth,  and  these  in  turn  may  have 
succeeded  the  original  tree.  The  Spanish 
accuracy  in  matters  of  age  and  observation  is 
not  always  to  be  relied  on.  Thus,  on  <juestion- 
ing  a  gentleman  of  the  island  how  long  his 
family  had  been  settled  in  the  country,  he  at 
once  replied  800  years  !  whereas  the  island 
was  only  discovered  in  1402. 

Ogier  says  there  are  some  trees  at  Orotava 
which,  although  "  clearly  proved  "  (he  does  not 
say  how)  to  be  ;300  or  400  years  old,  are  less 
than  a  foot  in  circumference.  Others  planted 
at  the  time  of  the  Conquest  (,\.D.  1404)  have 
hardly  attained  4  feet  (girth),  and  yet  it  is  well 
known  that  the  first  period  of  growth  is  the 
most  rapid  and  vigorous. 

De  Caudolle  (page  24)  says  :  "  Le  fameux 
dragonnier  (Draccena  draco)  du  jardin  Franche 
a  Orotava,  ile  de  Teneriffe,  qui  etait  deja 
celebre  en  1402,  lors  la  decouverte  de  I'ile,  et 
qui  etait  dejii  alors  un  objet  de  veneration  pour 
les  peuples,  M.  Berthelot  (Mem.  coll.  nat. 
V.  xiii.,  page  781)  cjui  en  a  public  uno  bonne 
description,  dit  qu'en  comparant  les  jeunes 
dragonniers  voisins  de  ce  piece  gigantesijue.  .  . 

"II  avait  en  1706  selon  M.  Ledru  vingt 
metres  d'hauteur,  treize  de  circonference  au 
milieu  et  vingt  quatre  a  la  ba-se,  des  lors 
I'ouragan  de  21  Juillet,  1819,  lui  a  fait  perdre 
une  grande  partie  de  la  cime." 

Professor  Piazzi  Smythe,  "  Teneriffe  "  (page 
414) :  "  There  (at  Villa  Orotava)  is  a  specimen 
of  Draccena  draco  to  which  most  sober 
naturalists  attribute  the  age  of  6,000  years.'' 

Smythe,  speaking  of  the  growth  of  the  young 
trees,  says  :  "Those  little  dragons,  in  the  state 
of  pupilage  or  agaves  are  probably  about 
three  years  old.  In  thirty  years  they  will 
have  shaken  off  that  vestment,  and  will  api>ear 
like  young  Palm  trees,  each  with  its  tuft  of 
long  sword-.shaped  leaves  at  the  top  of  a  tall 
white  and  straight  endogenous  trunk.  Add 
thirty  years  more  and  the  definition  of  a  Palm 
is  gone  ;  for  the  stem  brandies  above,  and 
each  f>ranch  has  now  in  its  turn  become  a  sort 
of  Palm  tree."    (Page  113.) 


An  old  gardener  of  ]\Ir.  Smith's,  who  died 
twenty  years  ago  at  over  ninety  years  of  age, 
is  said  to  have  remembered  these  trees  being 
planted. 

Of  two  trees  planted  by  !Mr.  Smith  eighteen 
years  ago  the  larger  is  about  16  feet  high 
and  meaf^ures  44  inches  in  girth.  It  has  six 
branches  1),  feet  in  length.  The  other  is 
11  feet  high  and  has  five  branches.  About 
1  foot  below  the  ])oint  of  branching  the  trunk 
of  both  is  much  narrower  than  elsewhere, 
which  shows  that  a  check  in  growth  had 
occurred  at  some  former  period.  A  second 
much  larger  tree  in  the  same  garden  has  a 
girth  of  1 1  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  It 
is  about  2.")  feet  high  and  branches  into  seven 
branches,  each  :i  feet  long  to  their  subdivision 
into  six,  seven  or  eight  secondary  branches. 
These  again  divide  into  tertiary  branches, 
which  again  are  subdivided.  From  the  data 
obtained  from  the  younger  trees  I  calculated 
that  the  tree  was  about  100  years  old. 

In  Mrs.  Smith's  house  at  Orotava  I  saw  a 
painting  by  the  late  j\Iiss  North  of  a  some- 
what large  tree  which  was  blown  down  a  few 
years  ago.  John  Lowe,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 

{To  he  continued.) 


BEAUTY    IN    THE    KITCHEN 
GARDEN, 

Beauty  and  usefulness  hand  in  hand  are  well 
depicted  in  the  illustration  given  of  the  kitchen 
and  fruit  garden  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
Herts,  the  residence  of  Lord  Aldenham.  This 
photograph  was  taken  at  a  ]iarticularly  apjiro- 
priate  season,  the  fruit  trees  in  flower  adding 
not  a  little  to  the  general  eft'ect.  That  much 
can  be  done  to  inqirove  the  usually  bare  and 
uninteresting  appearance  of  the  kitchen  garden 
by  judiciously  arranged  flower  borders  and  grass 
bordered  walks  is  undoubted.  The  sjilendid 
displays  of  vegetables  made  at  various  exhibi- 
tions by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  the  gardener  at 
Aldenham,  are  well  known,  and  it  is  not 
without  interest  to  be  able  to  show  that  the 
garden  in  which  these  prize  vegetables  are 
cultivated  is  no  less  beautiful  than  useful. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

KITCHEN     GARDEN. 

DUR.IN(;  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
the  dr3'  weather  experienced  has  had 
I  a  most  Irj'ing  effect  on  all  vegetable 
f  crops,  and  those  who  ha\'e  acted 
on  advice  given  in  former  calendars 
respecting  nnilching  of  such  crops  as 
Peas  and  Beans  will  now  begin  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
it.  Watering  without  first  covering  the  soil  with 
manure  is  of  little  use  in  such  seasons  as  this,  unless 
there  is  an  unlimited  supply  of  water,  and  even  then 
it  is  not  nearly  so  good,  for  evaporation  is  going  on 
so  rapidly  as  soon  to  render  the  soil  in  a  \\'orse  state 
than  it  was  before.  I  would  advise,  therefore,  all 
those  who  can  to  proceed  with  mulching  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  The  late  Pea  crop  is  an  important 
one,  and  should  receive  liberal  treatment  from  the 
beginning.  The  plants  should  be  freely  thinneil, 
and  it  the  weather  continues  dry  they  should  be 
mulched  with  stable  manure,  and  receive  liberal 
waterings  of  weak  linuid  manure  and  clear  water 
alternatelj' — nothing  short  of  a  good  soaking  at 
any  time.  Frequent  dribblings  from  the  water- 
pot  are  verv  injurious.  As  the  autumn  winds 
often  prove  injurious  to  late  I'eas,  extra  care 
should  be  taken  that  sulhoient  stout  stakes  are 
placed  amongst  the  others  to  keep  them  upright 
during  rough  and  windy  weather.  It  is  not  too 
late  to  make  a  sowing  of  ]''.gj'ptian  or  Turnip- 
rooted  Beet  for  late   autumn   use,  and    especially 
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where  the  supply  of  long-rooted  varieties  is  likely 
to  run  short  before  the  time  arrives  for  pulling  the 
young  roots  next  summer.  When  sowing  tliis  crop, 
which  should  be  done  without  dolay,  the  drills 
should  be  at  least  1.5  inches  apart,  and  the  plants 
thinned  to  (i  inches  apart  as  soon  as  large  enough  ; 
let  the  drills  be  well  soalied  before  the  seed  is 
sown. 

Carrots 
sown  for  pulling  in  the  autumn  should  be 
thinned  to  8  inches  or  i  inches  apart,  and  the  hoe 
kept  moving  freely  amongst  them  to  destroy  as 
many  young  weeds  as  possible.  iiive  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  on  the  approach  of  rain.  This 
remark  may  also  apply  to  ISpring  Onions,  which 
benefit  greatly  by  its  application  previous  to  a 
shower.  Mint  cut  over  some  time  ago  for  drj'ing 
will  now  be  showing  plenty  of  young  shoots,  which 
will  be  useful  for  some  time  to  come.  If  the 
remainder  of  the  plants  are  cut  down  now  they 
will  throw  up  plenty  of  young  shoots  to  last  into 
the  late  autumn,  when  they  may  be  protected  from 
slight  frosts  bj'  sashes  or  other  convenient  covering 
until  the  time  arrives  for  cutting  from  the  forcing 
pit,  which  should  be  about  the  middle  of  Novenjber. 
The  best  way  to  have  green  Mint  in  the  month  of 
November  and  onward  through  the  winter  months 
is  to  have  a  sufficient  quantity  of  roots  lifted  from 
the  garden  and  placed  close  together  on  a  mild  hot 
bed  of  leaves,  which  will  give  sufficient  heat  to 
produce  plenty  of  young  shoots.  The  soil  should  be 
completely  shaken  from  the  roots  at  the  time  of 
lifting,  then  be  laid  ]  inch  thick  o\'er  the  surface 
of  the  bed,  and  covered  with  leaf-mould  to  the 
depth  of   2  inches. 

AsPARAOus  Seedlings 
should  be  thinned  out  to  grow  the  young  plants  as 


sturdy  as  possible.  If  sown  in  their  permanent 
((uartora  they  should  be  thinned  to  12  inclies  apart 
and  a  sprinkling  of  agricultural  salt  given  to  pro- 
long their  growing  season  as  far  into  the  autumn 
as  possible.  Keep  the  hoe  at  work  between  the 
rows  so  that  the  beds  may  be  (]uite  free  from 
weeds.  Make  frequent  small  sowings  of  Lettuce, 
Radish,  and  Mustard  and  Cress  behind  north  walls, 
so  that  there  may  be  no  scarcity  of  these  things 
during  the  autumn  months.  .John  Ucnn. 

Royal  Kilchen  (iardens,   Windsor. 

THE    FLOWER    GAKDEN. 

Border  Carnations. 

In  early  districts  border  Carnations  will  now  be 
readj'  for  laj'ering,  and  should  he  seen  to  without 
delay,  for  early  layering  and  planting  greatly 
increase  the  chances  of  successful  culture  through 
the  e.xtra  time  given  to  the  young  plants  for  estab- 
lishing themselves  in  their  permanent  cpiarters 
before  winter  sets  in.  Though  the  dangers  of  late 
planting  may  be  somewhat  oliviatcd  by  wintering 
the  plants  in  pots  under  glass  and  delaying  plant- 
ing till  spring,  I  have  never  found  the  results  of 
this  system  to  be  nearly  so  satisfactory.  Layering 
is  in  itself  a  simple  operation,  but  there  are  one  or 
two  points  that  it  is  necessarj'  to  remember.  The 
"tongue"  should  he  cut  on  the  lower  part  of  the 
stem,  about  4  inches  down  from  the  tip  of  the  new 
growth,  as  it  will  be  found  that  this  portion  of  the 
stem  is  just  tough  enougli  to  bear  the  pressure 
needed  to  bring  it  into  position,  and  not  too  iiard 
to  emit  roots  freeljr.  In  pegging  tlie  layer,  keep 
the  tongue  open  and  awa\'  from  the  remainder  of 
the  stem,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  healing  together 
again.     Instead  of  making  mounds  of  the  prepared 


sandy  loam,  whicli  sliould  be  brought  to  the  bed  to 
place  round  the  plants  selected  for  layering,  it  is 
better  to  excavate  some  of  the  old  soil  to  make 
room  for  tlie  new,  which  should  then  lie  packed 
into  tlie  holes  and  finished  off  rather  below  than 
aliovc  the  level,  so  tliat  water  may  Ijc  retained. 
Tlie  advantages  f)f  this  are  great,  especially  in  diy 
seasons.  Frrjm  four  to  si.x  layers  are  ijuite  enough 
for  cacli  plant  to  carry,  and  the  latter  number 
shoidd  ne\'er  be  exceefled,  except  in  cases  where 
every  layer  is  precious  on  account  of  short  stock. 
The  fewer  layei-s  in  reason  taken  from  each  plant 
the  stronger  they  will  be,  for  the  unlayered  shcjots 
continue  gi'owing  and  promoting  root-action  that 
will  be  needful  to  sustain  the  layered  slioots.  Peg 
the  shoots  (irmly  and  bury  the  stems  in  the  new 
soil,  after  i\hich  water  well  in,  and  continue  to 
give  water  whene\er  needed,  so  that  there  shall  be 
no  check  to  growth,  (irowers  will  have  their  own 
particular  favourites,  but  to  those  who  have  not 
grown  them  I  can  strongl}'  reconmiend  as  a  grand 
wliite  border  variety,  hardy,  and  strojig,  (leorge 
Macquay,  and  as  an  all-round  good  \-ariety  for 
healthy  grass,  plenty  of  flowers,  and  to  succeed 
where  most  other  Carnations  fail,  Queen  of  the 
Bedders,  a  dwarf,  bushy  sort  always  a  pleasure  to 
see,  whether  in  or  out  of  flower. 

Ikis  reticclata. 
The  present  is  the  best  time  of  the  year  for 
plantiivg  this  exquisite  Iris,  an<l  those  who  are 
interested  in  proving  for  themselves  the  distinct- 
ness and  the  merits  of  I.  r.  major  should  not  lose 
the  opportunitjr  of  getting  buUxs  of  this  form. 
There  are  diseased  stocks  in  the  countr3',  and  as 
the  fungoid  disease  which  attacks  these  Irises  is 
x'ery  persistent,  and,  indeed,  not  to  be  destro3'ed 
by  any  means  yet  discovered,  it  behoves  the  buyer 
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ti)  go  for  stock  to  nurserymen  vrho  are 
depended  on  and  who  have  a  status  to  maintain. 
Soil  lias  not  nearly  so  much  to  do  with  success  or 
noTi-success  as  nian\- imagine,  for  clean  stock  grows 
well  in  ordinary  garden  soil  and  requires  no  special 
mixtures,  while  infected  stock  will  not  succeed 
anywhere.  A  position  in  the  garden  sheltered 
from  biting  winds  sliould  be  selected,  as  this  Iris 
flowers  at  a  time  of  year  which  we  do  not  usually 
associate  with  flowers  in  the  open. 
Rose  Budding. 

Tliis  has  not  been  an  ideal  season  for  producing 
good  wood  for  budding  Roses,  as  growth  has  been 
very  slow.  This  gives  the  buds  a  tendencx'  to 
cling  when  Ijeing  pulled  out,  and  thus  become 
spoiled  for  the  purpose.  Easy  running  may  be 
promoted  1)V  giving  the  plants  from  which  buds 
are  to  be  obtained,  and  also  the  stocks,  a  thorcjugh 
good  soaking  of  water  a  day  or  two  beforehand, 
and  this  should  be  repeated  each  day  until  the 
shoots  are  ready.  Special  care,  too,  sliould  be 
taken  not  to  remove  jnaiiy  buds  at  a  time  or  to 
delay  in  inserting  them  once  they  are  taken  off, 
for  they  soon  lose  their  natural  moisture  and 
become' limp  and  uiimanagealjle.  Dwarf  seedling 
Briars  should  have  the  Ijuds  inserted  as  near  the 
ground  as  possible,  and,  if  they  have  more  than 
one  shoot  to  be  operated  on,  the  bud  should  go 
quite  close  to  the  base,  so  that  they  may  lie  buried 
well  below  the  surface  in  future  plantings. 

J.   C.   Tall,\ck. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


and  give  moisture  freely,  damping  the  walls,  beds, 
and  floors  several  times  daily  in  tine  weather  to 
assist  the  fruits  to  sw-ell  freely.  I  need  scarcely 
add  care  must  be  taken  not  to  syringe  too  freely 
overhead.  There  should  be  no  delay  in  potting 
up  the  strong  sucker  growths  so  freely  obtain- 
able from  plants  that  have  borne  fruits.  It  is  as 
well  to  get  this  work  done  as  soon  as  possible  [  properly  laid 
so  as  to  secure  a  long  period  of  growth,  and  at 
times  the  pits  needed  to  winter  the  plants  may 
not  be  at  liberty.  It  is,  however,  an  easy  matter 
to  make  shift  "for  a  time,  but  give  the  young 
plants  ample  warmth  in  the  shape  of  bottom 
heat,  damping  overhead  with  a  fine  spray 
after  a  bright,  hot  day.  As  the  sun  declines, 
ventilate  sparingly  till  new  growth  is  active,  and 
shade  at  the  start,  as  it  is  well  to  keep  the  hcjuse 
of  new  ly-potted  plants  rather  close  and  humid  for 
two  or  tliree  weeks,  and  then  gradually  expose  the 
plants  to  the  sun.  In  potting  see  that  all  plants 
aie  made  as  firm  as  possible  ;  if  at  all  loose  at  the 
collar  they  fail  to  grow  away  freely,  ami  if  the 
jiotting  soil  is  poor  add  a  little  food  in  the  sliape 
of  Thomson's  Plant  Manure.    _  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  House  Garden^,  Brentford. 


effected.  Good  fibrous  loam,  with  a  liberal  addi- 
tion of  lime  rubble,  and  a  small  quantity  of  leaf- 
soil  and  charcoal  are  the  chief  things  to  use.  In 
the  case  of  very  strong  bulbs  a  dusting  of  dissolved 
bones  may  advantageouslj'  be  given.  Potting  should 
be  done  with  great  care,  and  drainage,  a  most 
important  factor,  must  be  on  a  liberal  scale  and 
'   ■  "  .J.  F.  McLeod. 

Vorer  Honse  Garilen-i,  Bothamplon. 


THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 
Pine  Ai-ples.— Fkuiteks. 
The  warm  sunnv  weather  will  have  brought  on 
batches  of  the  Ciweeu  variety  earlier  than  usual, 
and  in  this  case  there  will  be  no  lack  of  suckers 
for  potting  on,  and  in  some  cases  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  cooler  treatment  to  retard  fruits 
needed  'for  a  certain  date.  By  having  a  fail- 
quantity  of  successional  plants  fruits  may  be  had 
well  into  September,  and  with  more  warmth  by 
sun  heat  very  little  fire  heat  will  now  be  necessary. 
Of  course,  so  much  depends  upon  the  age  and  size 
of  plants  that  the  al:io\'e  advice  more  closely 
concerns  the  retarding  or  keeping  liack  fully- 
developed  colouring  fruits.  I  have  found  it  a  good 
plan  in  order  to  keep  the  fruits  as  long  as  possible 
to  place  a  number  in  a  cool  house  and  shade 
during  the  day,  and  in  the  case  of  only  a  few 
fruits  these  ma'y  lie  transferred  to  a  cool  fruit  rocmi, 
tying  up  the  leaves  before  remo%-al.  Only  sufficient 
riioisture  should  be  given  to  plants  ripening  their 
fruits  to  keep  them  plump.  Treated  thus  they  are 
of  much  better  flavour  than  when  the  fruits  an/ 
cut  and  kept  some  time  before  use.  At  no  season 
of  the  year  does  the  Queen  section  require  so  much 
heat  as  many  growers  think  ;  indeed,  the  <i)ueen 
section  is  grown  so  easily  that  it  is  to  be  hoped 
these  beautiful  fruits  will  still  find  favour  with 
large  growers  for  the  table  ;  they  are  a  splendid 
addition  to  the  dessert,  and  the  quality  is  vastly 
superior  to  that  of  imported  fruits. 

I'OTTINO    and    YoCNCiER    StOCK. 

Some  c'l'owers  ha\'e  different  methods  of  culture, 
but  I  advise  fruiting  plants  to  be  shifted  during 
this  month  or  earlier.  Of  course,  this  advice 
applies  to  plants  to  fruit  next  summer,  and  by  only 
giving  one  shift,  that  is,  from  the  pot  in  which  the 
suckers  were  placed  into  the  fruiting  pot,  will  save 
labour,  and  in  most  gardens  the  latter  pouit  is  an 
impoitaut  one.  I  need  not  dwell  on  this  work, 
but  after  the  potting  treat  the  plants  liberally  in 
the  way  of  warmth  and  atmospheric  moisture, 
shading',  if  necessary,  from  very  bright  sunshine 
until  new  root  growth  is  made.  If  possible  these 
plants  should  lie  divided  from  the  younger  stock, 
and  if  a  hou.se  of  fiuiting  plants  has  been  cleared, 
or  there  are  only  a  few,  it  may  be  well  to  rearrange 
so  as  to  give  the  newly-potted  plants  special 
treatment,  removing  the  few  fruiters  left  to 
another  house.  For  autumn  fruiting  the  smooth 
Cayenne  will  be  showing  freely,  and  thougli  all 
may  not  show  just  yet  so  much  the  better,  as  a 
longer  supply  can  be  maintained.  At  the  dull 
period  of  the  year  they  are  more  valuable.     Feed 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Lachen.vlias. 
These   handsome   flowering  plants   are   useful   in 
pots,   pans,  and  baskets,  though,  I  think,  in  the 
latter   form    they   look   best.     I    use    round    wire 
baskets  of  about  l(i  inches  diameter,  and  not  more 
than  (3  inches  deep  in  the  centre.     The  inside  is 
lined  with  a  good  layer  of  moss  to  prevent  the  soil 
passing  through  the  meshes  ;   the  bulbs  are  then 
placed  evenly  over,  crowns  pointing  outwards,  and 
good  fairly  rich  soil  of  afibrouscharacteraddedas  the 
bulbs  are  placed  in  position.     It  is  well  to  properly 
secure  the  bulbs  in  their  proper  positions,  as  when 
growth   commences   it   is   annoying   to  find  them 
unevenly  distributed.     Assuming  the  soil  to  be  in 
a  proper  workable  state  no  water  will  be  required 
for  at  least  a  fortnight,  and  until  growth  is  fairly 
established  water  at  the  roots  must  be  cautiously 
given.       Syringing     should,     however,     be     done 
vigorously,  a  very  suitable  position  for  the  present 
being  a  Peach  house  at  rest ;    the  cool  yet  moist 
air  pervading  this  structure  will  facilitate  a  suc- 
cessful start.     L.  Nelsoni  was  until  this  year  the 
best  known  to  me,  but  at  a  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  some  time  ago  there  was  one 
variety  in    particular    which    eclipsed    this    well- 
known    form.     Unfortunately,    I    am    unable    to 
furnish    the    name   of    this    sterling   variety.      A 
batch  grown   in  4ri-ineh  pots  makes  useful  plants 
for  edging,  &c. ,  but  there  is  a  danger  unless  they 
are  grown  in  a  well  exposed  position  near  the  glass 
of  the  foliage  becoming  drawn  and  soft. 
Nepenthes  (Pit<her  Plants). 
Pitchers  now   becoming  heavy  should  be  slung 
up  to  prevent  the  leaves 
cracking     and     getting 
damaged.      This    work 
should   be  entrusted  to 
an  exyierienced  man.    A 
top-dressing  should  also 
be  given,  consisting  of 
peat,    charcoal,    and    a 
good   finishing   coat   of 
live     sphagnum     moss. 
This     latter    must     be 
placed      on     somewhat 
Hrml}'. 

Nekines. 

These  having  been  for 
some  time  in  a  half- 
dormant  state  should  be 
overhauled  and  the  ne- 
ces.sary  top-dressing  or 
repotting  done,  though 
this  latter  is  seldom 
required,  as  the  Nerine 
is  somewhat  fastidious 
in  this  respect.  The 
best  results  are  had  from 
stock  where  little  dis- 
turbance at  the  root  is 


THE    LESCOVEZ    QUINCE. 

The  giant  Quince  shown  in  the  accompanying 
illustration  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  Henry 
Henkel,  of  Darmstadt,  with  the  following 
particulars  ;  "The  giant  Quince  of  which  you 
have  the  photograph  is  cultivated  largely  in 
the  town  of  Lescovez  (Balkan),  after  which  it 
has  been  named.  It  is  of  a  remarkably  fine 
flavour  and  makes  an  excellent  marmalade,  quite 
difl'erent  from  that  of  other  Quinces.  We  have 
not  had  fruits  on  our  own  trees  here  before 
this  year,  although  we  now  have  propagated 
a  good  stock  from  shoots  received  a  few  years 
ago.  The  Lescovez  Quince  is  not  a  very  strong 
grower,  the  leaves  are  small,  and  of  a  very  dark 
colour.  We  have  received  fruits  and  branches 
of  another  Quince  named  after  Vranji  (Tialkaii), 
which  I  hope  to  send  you  ne.xt  year.  The  fruits 
are  of  a  very  good  flavour,  the  marmalade  made 
from  it  not  being  so  clear  and  white.  This 
Quince  is  a  strong  grower,  having  fine  large 
leaves.     The  trees  are  covered  with  fruits  now. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( TJie  Editors  are  not  responsible   for    the   opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 


iOSE   GROWING    NEAR 
TOWNS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
IR, — "  Stainton"  need  not  despair.  Roses 
ma}'  be  grown  well  in  a  gravelly  soil, 
and  the  fact  that  one  or  two  common 
kinds  flourish  well  in  his  garden  plainly 
shows  that  with  a  little  help  and  a 
judicious  selection  "Stainton"  might 
soon  have  a  nice  collection.  I  do  not  mean  to  affirm 
that  he  could  compete  with  his  more  fortunate 
neighbours,  who  may  chance  to  have  a  nice  deep 
loauiy  soil,  but  for  all  ordinary  purposes  he  need 
not  despair  of  having  good  results.  For  years  I 
<rrew  thousands  of  Roses  on  a  gravelly  soil,  and  the 
first  thing  I  found  absolutely  necessary  was  early 
planting.     If  this  operation  is  deferred  until  spring 
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failure  will  be  sure  to  follow.  On 
uo  account  plant  later  than  the  eud 
of  November.  After  planting  give 
a  good  mulching  of  rotten  manure ; 
this  is  much  better  than  mixing  it 
with  the  soil  when  planting.  The 
winter  rains  will  gradually  wash  it 
down  to  the  roots.  Cow  manure  is 
preferable  to  horse  manure,  but  if 
the  former  cannot  be  had  the  latter 
will  do.  Early  in  June  give  a  good 
soaking  of  manure  water,  and  again 
about  the  middle  of  July.  The 
former  will  help  to  bring  the  first 
lot  of  blooms  to  perfection,  and  the 
latter  will  carry  them  through  the 
autumn,  as  most  of  the  Hj'brid 
Perpetuals  and  many  of  the  Tea 
Roses  will  bloom  until  frost  cuts 
them  off.  Gloire  de  Dijon  and 
W.  A.  Richardson  will  do  well 
against  the  south  wall ;  but  W.  A. 
Richardson  does  best  against  a 
north-west  wall.  The  flowers  last 
longer  and  the  colour  is  better 
developed.  I  have  planted  with 
good  effect  the  Austrian  Briar  Roses 
against  the  south  wall,  with  the 
yellow  and  copper  alternately. 
Between  tliem  plant  Gloire  de  Dijon 
and  Lamarque.  The  Austrian  Briars 
come  into  flower  early.  The  Gloire 
de  Dijon  and  Lamarque  follow  on 
and  keep  up  a  supply  of  bloom 
until  quite  late  in  the  autumn 
Any  of  the  following  will  do  on  a 
gravelly  soil ;  H.P.  Abel  Carriere, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Baroness  Rothschild, 
Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  (iloire  de 
Margottin,  General  .Jacqueminot,  La  France, 
John  Hopper,  Mme.  Henri  Pereire,  Mrs.  .J.  Laing, 
and  Merveille  de  Lyon.  Teas  :  Antoine  Rivoire, 
Grace  Darling,  Ma  Capucine,  Mme.  Chedane 
Guinoisseau,  Mme.  Palcot,  Maman  Cochet,  and 
Rubens.  Others  :  Fortune's  Yellow,  Marechal  Niel, 
Reine  Marie  Henriette,  and  white  and  yellow 
Banksiaus.  T.  B.  Field. 

Ashii-ellthorpe  Hall  Gardens,  Norwich. 

A  BOOK  ON  CEYLON  GAEDENING. 

[To  THE  Editor  ov  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  if,  through  your 
valuable  columns,  you  would  advise  me  of  a  book 
giving  simple  hints  on  amateur  gardening  in  Ceylon. 
If  such  a  book  exi.sts  I  should  like  one  which  you 
think  would  be  of  use  to  one  who,  knowing  little  of 
English  or  tropical  horticulture,  is  anxious  to  culti- 
vate a  garden  (in  the  Matale  district,  Ceylon)  in  as 
English  a  manner  as  possible.  Please  mention  price. 
Bariiet.  Clarence  Elliott. 


THE    .MUNSTEAD    flower    B.\SKET. 


HYDRANGEAS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  satisfactory  cultivation  of  the  Hydran- 
gea is  a  matter  of  so  much  difficulty  to  the 
majority  of  English  gardeners  that  it  is  not  sur- 
prising these  lovely  flowering  shrubs  should  have 
scarcely  met  with  the  amount  of  admiration  which 
their  extreme  beauty  deserves.  To  most  of  us 
they  are  known  only  as  growing  in  pots  or  tubs, 
or  in  sheltered  corners  with  pruned  branches  and 
somewhat  stunted  foliage,  their  heads  of  sterile 
bloom  being  of  considerable  beautj'  as  long  as  a 
bluish  shade  can  be  maintained,  but  otherwise  of 
no  great  interest.  But  in  a  Cornish  garden,  or  in 
the  Channel  Islands,  where  full  freedom  of  growth 
is  enjoyed,  nothing  can  equal  this  lovely  shrub, 
either  in  grace  and  dignity  of  form  or  in  exquisite 
harmony  of  colour.  To  be  seen  at  its  best,  as  in 
Mr.  Fox's  garden  at  Falmouth,  it  should  have  a 
large  space  of  lawn  entirely  devoted  to  it,  with 
sheltering  trees  around.  Thus  placed,  it  forms  a 
magnificent  bush,  14  feet  wide  and  fully  ti  feet 
high  ;  the  foliage  is  most  luxuriant,  the  leaves 
large  and  rich,  warm  green  in  colour  ;  the  flakes  of 
bloom  are  distributed  over  the  whole  in  the  most 
graceful  lines,  sloping  gently  on  all  sides  so  as  to 


present  their  faces  at  varying  angles  to  the  light. 
The  flakes  are  composed  of  closely  packed  fertile 
florets,  of  lovely  porcelain  blue,  trimmed  at  each 
outlying  corner  with  solitary  barren  flowers  of 
creamy  white.  The  extreme  beauty  of  the  fine 
specimen  in  Mr.  Fox's  garden  was  a  perfect  revela- 
tion to  me,  and  the  exquisite  contrast  between  the 
blue  flowers  and  the  rich  green  foliage,  together 
with  the  stately  growth  of  the  whole,  made  a 
magnificent  Damask  Rose  bush,  which  was  in  full 
bloom  near  at  hand,  appear  to  me  for  a  time 
absolutely  vulgar.  I  suppose  it  was  the  calm 
repose  of  the  Hydrangea  which  gave  the  Rose  a 
look  of  show  and  bustle. 

In  this  same  garden,  amongst  many  other  things 
of  great  beaut}',  were  large  Citrons  on  a  wall  in 
the  open  air,  a  whole  aveuue  of  Cordj'lines,  and 
the  beautiful  Benthamia  fragifera,  Ijut  nothing  so 
astonished  and  delighted  me  as  did  this  magnifi- 
cent Hydrangea.  G.  D.  Leslie. 

FEUIT  GROWING  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  May  25,  received  by  last 
mail,  I  noticed  an  enquiry  from  "  Constant 
Reader  "  as  to  the  prospects  of  fruit  growing  in 
South  Africa.  I  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
send  in  answer  a  small  work,  published  by  Mr. 
Pickstone,  our  leading  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower 
in  this  colony.  This  book  will,  I  fancy,  supply 
most  of  the  information  required.  Your  corre- 
spondent cannot  have  kept  himself  very  well 
informed  on  fruit  matters  or  he  would  have  been 
aware  of  the  large  quantity  of  fruit  now  annually 
exported  from  this  country  to  London  and  else- 
where, amounting  this  past  season,  a  bad  one  in 
many  ways,  to  some  18,000  boxes,  of  which  6,000 
consisted  of  Grapes,  and  the  remainder  of  Peaches, 
Plums,  Pears,  Apples,  Apricots,  Pines,  &c.  The 
Government  returns  give  the  value  of  fruit  ex- 
ported in  1900  as  £10,000  (about). 

With  regard  to  the  best  locality.  Natal  (coast 
districts)  would  be  most  suitable  for  tropical 
fruits,  but  for  European  and  sub-tropical  there  is 
uo  part  to  equal  this,  the  south-western  districts 
of  Cape  Colony,  with  its  temperate  climate  and 
winter  rains.  Roughly  speaking,  all  the  rest  of 
South  Africa  receives  summer  rains,  which  are 
most  injurious  to  the  ripening  fruit,  rendering  it 
especially   unfit   for   export.     There   is   no   ''oubt 


that  this  will  always  remain  the  chief  fruit  and 
wine-producing  area.  In  this  particular  district 
we  have  an  average  rainfall  of  about  3.5  inches, 
confined  almost  entirely  to  the  winter  months. 
May  to  September,  and  a  mean  temperature  of 
64".     Frost  is  unknown. 

With  regard  to  the  last  enquiry  I  do  not  like 
to  give  advice,  but  may  say  that  this  is  not  a 
country  to  start  in  with  a  small  capital.  '  All 
information  as  to  the  price  of  land,  labour,  &c. 
can  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Cape  Agent- 
tJeneral,  Victoria  Street,  Pimlioo. 

I  trust  the  notes  on  pruning,  showing  the 
methods  most  in  favour  in  this  country,  may  be 
of  interest  to  yourselves,  as  I  notice  you  frequently 
have  descriptions  on  the  subject  in  your  pages. 

Lionel  Baker. 

Welttvredeii,  Groot  Draktnalein,  Cape  Colony. 

[The  little  book  sent  gives  useful  information, 
and  we  thank  Mr.  Baker  heartily  for  so  kindly 
assisting  our  correspondent,  who  should  apply  to 
the  Cape  Agent-General  here  for  further  informa- 
tion.— Eds.] 


THE     MUNSTEAD    FLOAVER 
BASKET. 

We  are  this  week  able  to  give  an  illustration 
of  tlie  Munstead  flower  basliet,  so  convenient  for 
liolding  flowers  cut  witli  long  staljis,  and  wluch 
was  referred  to  at  length  in  our  last  number. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Strawuerkies  at  Edinburgh. 

A  VERY  attractive  Strawberry,  called  Dumbarton 
Castle,  was  shown  at  Edinburgh  on  the  l"2th  inst. , 
concerning  which  very  little  seemed  to  be  known, 
except  that  it  was  extensively  cultivated  in  the 
west  of  Scotland.  The  variety  was  raised  nearly 
forty  years  ago,  and  has  been  in  commerce  onl}'  a 
few  years  less,  yet  it  is  generally  unknown,  except 
in  one  part  of  Scotland.  No  better  test  of  the 
appearance  of  the  fruit  could  have  been  furnished 
than  the  hot  day  which  it  passed  without  losing 
any  of  its  brightness,  when  most  other  sorts  had 
become  dull  and  dirty  looking.  Boj'al  Sovereign 
was  also  well  shown,  but  this  variety  is  worthless 
for  outdoor  planting  in  most  soils  unless  when 
grown  on  the  one  crop  system,  when  it  is  excellent, 
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and  Scotch  gardeners  who  have  time  to  prepare 
layers  would  therefore  do  well  not  to  dispense 
with  this  sort. 

It  is  seldom  that  either  British  Queen  or  Dr. 
Hogg  is  seen  in  good  condition  in  .Scotland,  and 
perhaps  the  hot  weather  had  something  to  do  with 
the  more  than  usual  excellent  dishes  of  the  latter 
variety,  shown  by  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle. 
Two  more  dishes  were  labelled  Dr.  Hogg,  but 
neither  were  true  to  name,  and  it  was  noticeable 
that  these  alforded  not  the  only  instances  of  badly- 
named  fruits.  President  affords  a  very  good  sub- 
stitute for  the  Queen  type,  but  it  was  shown  in 
onl}'  one  instance.  Other  varieties  that  succeed  in 
the  North  which  were  presented  included  the  old 
and  very  good  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  Scarlet  Perfec- 
tion, not  too  large  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  big  and 
gloss}- ;  and  Keen's  Seedling,  small  but  excellent. 
The  newer  sorts  were  not  well  represented,  and  it 
would  appear,  however  well  thej-  maj'  succeed  in 
England,  novelties  make  little  progress  in  Scotland. 

JIalmaisun  Caknations. 

Perhaps  better  blooms  of  the  pink  Malmaison 
have  been  shown  than  appeared  at  the  Edinburgh 
show,  but  on  the  whole  they  were  much  above  the 
average.  In  one  point,  however — that  of  the  colour 
— they  were  very  deficient.  The  flowers  generally 
have  been  washed-out  looking  this  summer,  a 
certain  indication  that  too  much  sunny  light  had 
reached  the  plants,  and  no  doubt  it  will  afford  us 
all  a  lesson  to  be  more  careful  in  future.  The  form 
of  structure  has  much  influence,  too,  in  promoting 
a  good  tint.  In  one  garden,  where  plants  are 
cultivated  in  three  separate  structures,  there  are 
three  distinct  shades  in  the  flowers  produced,  the 
darkest  being  from  a  fair-sized  span  running  north 
and  south,  the  lightest  in  a  span-pit  running  east 
and  west,  and  an  intermediate  shade  from  a  lean-to 
facing  south. 

Sweet  Peas  at  Edinburgh. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  practice  of  raising  Peas 
early  is  on  the  increase,  and  soon,  perhaps,  it  will 
be  the  rule  in  northern  gardens.  The  blooms  have 
in  no  previous  year  been  Ijetter  coloured  than  in 
this,  and  Gorgeous  and  Miss  Willmott  were  really 
lovely.  The  last-named,  by  the  way,  has  already 
procured  for^itself  the  character  of  being'one  of  the 


finest  of  Mr.  Eckford's  seedlings,  and  is  no  doubt 
the  Sweet  Pea  of  the  year.  Among  the  large 
number  of  sorts  shown  from  many  growers,  the 
following  were  noteworthy,  and  would  afl'ord 
a  good  selection  for  most  gardens  :  Lady  (irisel 
Hamilton,  Countess  Cadngan,  Navy  Blue,  Prince 
of  Wales,  Sadie  Burpee,  Mont  Blanc,  Salopian, 
Hon.  Mrs.  Kenyon,  Black  Knight,  Countess  of 
Lathom,  Dorothy  Tennant,  and  Lovely.  Some  of  the 
newer  sorts  were  generallj'  considered  clisappoint- 
ing — Coccinea,  for  instance,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  too  small  and  the  flower-stalks  too  short  for  a 
flrst-rate  var'ety. 


BRITISH     HOMES 
GARDENS. 


AND 


STOKE   PARK. 

Tl)  tliose  who  are  ac(|uainted  with  the 
neighbourhood  of  Windsor  and  the 
middle  reaches  of  the  Thames,  Stoke 
Park,  the  residence  of  Wilberforce 
Br3'ant,  Esq.,  bj'  sight,  at  least,  will 
not  be  unfamiliar,  for,  standing  as  it 
does  upon  fairly  high  ground,  it  is  visible  from 
many  points  and  for  miles  around.  Its  situation 
is  in  a  sense  unique,  for  within  a  stone's  throw  are 
the  cliurch  and  gravej'ard  of  Stoke  Poges,  and 
close  by  the  tomb  of  the  poet  (iraj',  who  has 
immortalised  them  both.  Ecjuallj'  fortunate  with 
regard  to  position  as  to  surroundings,  the  house 
stands  in  the  mi<lst  of  a  park  that  is  finel}'  wooded, 
commanding  extensive  views  of  the  lake  in  the 
foreground  and  the  Thames  valley  of  such  varying 
picturesqueness  beyond.  Stoke  Park  is  fortunate 
in  a  yet  more  important  manner,  however,  than 
either  that  of  position  or  surroundings,  for  without 
the  attribute  to  which  we  allude  much  of  the 
stately  beauty  and  charm  that  is  associated  with, 
and  is  usually  attached  to,  an  English  country 
home  would  be  wanting.  We  refer  to  the  vigour 
and  luxuriance  of  the  forest  and  ornamental  trees, 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  which  the  soil 
of  the  Stoke  Park   estate,   in   common   with   the 


greater  portion   of   that  of   South  Bucks,  is  well 
suited. 

In  the  pleasure  grounds  around  the  house,  no 
less  than  in  the  park,  is  the  suitabilitj'  of  the  soil 
to  tree  growth  discernible,  for  there  may  be  seen 
many  remarkably  Hne  examples  of  conifers  and 
various  other  ornamental  evergreen  and  deciduous 
trees.  A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  Stoke  Park  is  to  be  found  in  the 
several  picturesque  grassy  glades,  bordered  by 
examples  of  the  trees  above  referred  to,  that  lead 
from  various  points  in  the  woodland  to  the  house, 
thus  affording  man}'  pleasing  peeps  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  opening  up  the  grounds  in  one  of  the 
best  ways  possible.  The  accompanying  illustra- 
tion was  reproduced  from  a  photograph  taken  on 
one  of  these  vistas,  though  so  close  to  the  house 
as  hardly  to  give  a  true  idea  of  the  former.  The 
formal  garden  immediately  to  the  south  and  east 
of  the  house  is  at  no  time  of  the  year  altogether 
without  interest,  for  in  many  of  the  beds  are 
planted  various  small  growing  evergreens  that 
perhaps  are  best  appreciated  during  the  dull 
winter  months  when  the  beds  have  no  other 
occupants.  In  spring  and  sunnner  they  are,  of 
course,  furnished  with  seasonable  flowerirjg  plants, 
bullis  being  largely  made  use  of  for  their  embel- 
lishment during  the  earlj'  part  of  the  j'ear. 

The  glass  houses  contain  much  that  is  of  interest, 
and  the  plants  therein  bear  the  stamp  of  the 
l)est  of  culture.  The  Hippeastrums  that  Mr. 
Kemp  has  so  often  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall 
meetings  are  some  of  the  most  remarkable  speci- 
mens we  have  seen.  Although  tlie  flowers  were 
practically  over  at  the  time  of  our  visit  there  yet 
remained  sutticient  of  them  to  denote  the  good 
qualities  of  the  flowers,  and  the  great  number  of 
scapes  that  each  pot  of  bulbs  produced  gave  one  a 
good  idea  of  the  fine  display  there  n)ust  recently 
have  been.  The  plants  are,  of  course,  several  years 
old,  and  are  now  in  large  pots.  The}'  must 
have,  however,  received  care  and  skilled  treatment 
to  have  developed  so  finel}'.  Jlr.  Kemp  has  also 
an  muisually  good  lot  of  stove  plants,  most  notable 
of  all  perhaps  being  the  C'aladiums.  The  collection 
is  fortunate  in  comprising  a  selection  of  attrac- 
tively coloured  varieties,  and  they  are  represented 
by  excellent  cultural  examjjles.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  one  does  not  often  meet 
with  a  collection  of  stove  plants  in 
such  unmistakably  good  condition, 
not  the  C'aladiums  alone,  but  the 
Crotons,  Ixoras,  Draca-nas,  &c.,  that 
.ue  usu  illy  associated  in  the  same 
liiit  liouse. 

Bright  flowers  by  the  margins  of 
the  Box-edged  walks  in  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  garden  relieve  the 
too  often  monotonous  and  some- 
what uninteresting  appearance 
possessed  by  tliis  quarter,  and,  while 
in  no  way  detracting  from  its  utilit}', 
greatly  increase  its  interest. 


STOKE     I'ARK     EKOM     THE     WEST. 


SOCIETIES. 


P  K  E  S  r  0  T . 

In  the  beautiful  park  of  Knowsley,  on 
July  IS,  was  held  the  seventeenth  summer 
show  of  the  Preseot  Horticultural  Suciety, 
by  kind  permission  of  the  Eurl  of  Dcrliy, 
K.G. 

The  hot  day  kept  some  visitors  away 
until  the  cvenius,  when  the  shtnv  was 
largel>  patronised.  The  entries  showed 
a  slight  falling  oH"  compared  to  the  pre- 
vious year,  in-ohably  owing  to  another 
tUtvire  in  the  noiglil)()nrhood  of  Liverpool. 

I'ur  the  must  tastefully  arranged  grunj), 
Mr.  II.  Ogdeii,  uf  West  Derby,  was  the 
first  and  only  e.vhibitur. 

The  model  gjudcu  hrt.iught  two  com- 
petitors, in  which  Mr.  T.  Eaton,  gardener 
to  .1.  Purringtou,  Esq.,  Koby,  was  adjudged 
Mist.  The  same  exhibitor  also  gained 
ttrst  awards  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  four  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom, 
four  and  a  single  Ualjulium. 

For  a  stove  or  grcenhunsephint  in  bloom, 
.Mr.  W.  Lyon,  gardener  to  \V.  A.  Mackenzie 
Smith,  Esq.,  won  with  Swainsonia  alba. 
The  same  exhibitor  was  also  to  the  fore 
with  six  wcU-tlowered  Gloxinias.    Eor  two 
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I.iliuiiis,  Mr.  P.  (ivcetie,  S'i'''le"^^'i'  to  C<tlonel  Ciec,  Allortiin, 
scored  with  g;oni1  L.  luirutum.  'I'lie  best  siiii;le  foliagecl 
plant  wasslagerl  l)y  Mr.  Kairclou^h,  gardener  to  J.  Athertoii, 
Esq.,  with  Kentia  helnioreana.  'I'hf  same  exhibitor  also  won 
for  three  and  one  Fuchsia  with  well-Howered  standards,  and 
fur  four  Coleus. 

Roses  were  moderately  good,  being  detteient  both  in  size 
and  colour.  For  eighteen  varieties,  ^Ir.  Greene  had  the 
best ;  and  for  six  light-coloured  ones  the  same  exhibitor  won 
with  Her  Majesty.  For  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  \V.  S.  liarnes, 
gardener  to  .1.  V.  Gamble,  Esi|.,  was  llrst  out  of  six  entries. 
Kor  six  duulde  Dahlias,  and  for  six  Cactus  varieties,  Mr. 
Henry  Hunks  won  in  each  class.  For  six  bunches  Sweet 
Peas,  Mr.  (ieorge  had  the  best.  For  twelve  bunches  of  hardy 
lu'i-tiaceous  cut  flowers,  Mr.  J.  George  was  to  the  fore  with  a 
well  set  up  lot  of  good  varieties. 

Fruit,  as  usual,  was  of  high-class  form.  For  four  dishes, 
Mr.  W.  Oldham,  gardener  to  .1.  Beechani,  Esq.,  Hayton,  had 
the  premier  lot,  staging  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon, Violette  Hative  Nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches;  Jfr.  T.  Eaton  was  second.  For  two  bunches  of 
Black  Haraburghs,  Mr.  .T.  Fairclough  led  with  good  l)unches. 

For  two  bunches  of  Muscats,  Mr.  R.  Forbes,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Baxter,  had  well-formed  bunches.  For  two  bunches  of 
any  other  black,  Mr.  J.  Fairclough  led  with  Madresfieid 
t'ourt,  well  coloured.  l*'or  two  any  other  white,  Mr.  \V. 
Oldham  led  with  well  coloured  Buckland  Sweetwater.  For 
one  Melon,  ilr.  T.  Eatoii  scored  with  Best  of  All. 

For  six  Peaches,  J.  C.  Gamble,  Esq.,  led  witli  Alexandra 
Noblesse  ;  and  for  a  like  number  of  Nectarines,  Mr.  T.  Eaton 
was  to  the  fore  with  good  Elruge,  well  cuhjured,  and  lirst  for 
Cherries  with  ilay  Duke. 

A'egetables  were  of  grand  ([uality.  Mr.  J.  Rainford,  of 
Whiston,  the  veteran  grower,  carried  off  the  plum  of  the 
show  in  the  form  of  a  massive  silver  cup,  presented  by  the 
lion.  Arthur  Stanley,  M.P.,  for  the  best  twelve  varieties, 
which  consisted  of  Rainford's  Avalanche  Celery,  White  ilodei 
Turnip,  Webb's  Mammoth  (.'auliflower,  Dobbie's  Globe  Beet, 
International  Prize  Leek,  Ailsa  Craig  Onion,  Welib's  Market 
Carrot,  Alderman  Peas,  International  Potatoes,  Sutton's 
Best  of  All  Scarlet  Runners,  and  Conference  Tomatoes— a 
very  fine  lot,  well  staged.  The  remaining  prizes  went  to 
Mr.  Isaac  Case  and  Mr.  .).  Kennedy 

For  tliree  heads  of  white  Celery.  Mr.  Rainford  won  with 
immense  specimens  of  Wrights  Giant,  and  for  red  with 
Rainford's  Challenge.  For  thi-ee  varieties  of  Tomatoes.  Mr. 
T.  Eaton  won  with  fair  sized  fruits.  Air.  Rainfoid  led  for  a 
collection  of  Potatoes  and  for  a  paii-  of  (.'ncumbeis.  For 
Peas  and  French  Beans,  Mr,  hyon  was  flrst  in  each  class,  and 
for  Broad  Beans  Mr.  Kennedy  was  to  the  fore.  The  exhibits 
in  the  cottagers'  section  were  fairly  good  throughout. 

Awards  of  merit  were  made  to  Mr.  J.  Threlfall,  gardener 
to  Colonel  II.  Pilkington,  M.P.,  for  collection  of  Sweet  Peas, 
to  Mr.  H.  Middlehurst  for  a  similar  exhibit,  and  to  Mr. 
Rainford  for  a  splendid  lot  of  Celery.  Mr.  W.  Case,  the 
secretary,  carried  out  his  duties  in  a  manner  that  left 
nothing  to  be  desired. 


KIDDERMINSTER  laORAL  FETE. 
Thk  floral  fete  of  the  Kidderminster  and  District  Horti- 
cultural Society  took  place  at  The  Larches  on  July  Hi  and  17, 
and,  except  that  the  attendance  on  the  opening  day  was  not 
so  large  as  expected,  proved  in  every  way  a  great  success. 
Sweet  Peas,  R^ses,  and  table  decorations  formed  the 
principal  features  of  the  show,  no  less  than  424  bunches  of 
Sweet  Peas  being  staged  fur  competition  alont^.  on  the 
second  day  several  thousands  of  people  visited  the  exhibition. 

O  I'EN      C  LASSES  . 

SWKKT  Peas 

For  thirty-six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  Messrs.  J..nes  and 
Son,  Shrewsbury,  secured  the  lirst  prize  and  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  silver  Floral  medal  with  a  very 
beautiful  collection  tastefully  set  up.  Messrs.  Ilinton  Bros., 
Warwick,  were  a  close  second,  and  .Mr.  W.  Marple,  Penkridge, 
third. 

For  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  in  six  distinct  varieties, 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  placed  first ;  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre, 
Far  Forest  \'icarage,  Bewdley,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Reginald 
Woodward,  Whitville,  Kidderminster,  third. 

For  a  shower  bouquet  of  Sweet  Peas,  Messrs.  Perkins,  of 
Coventry,  were  easily  first  with  a  very  beautiful  arrange- 
ment; Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  second,  and  ilr.  George 
P.arrett,  Offmore  Road  Nursery,  Kidderminster,  third. 

Messrs.  Perkins  also  secured  first  prize  for  a  hand  bouquet, 
Mr.  G.  Barrett  being  placed  second,  and  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros., 
Blakebrook  Nursery,  Kidderminster,  third. 

For  the  bridal  bouciuet  there  were  three  entries,  and 
Messrs.  Perkins  were  awarded  first  prize  for  a  lovely 
bouquet,  which  was  most  generally  admired ;  Mr  G. 
Barrett  was  second,  and  ilessrs.  Shaw  Bros,  third. 

In  the  class  for  an  epergne  or  other  suitable  stand  of 
Sweet  Peas,  arranged  with  any  light  foliage,  there  was  very 
keen  competition.  The  judges  awarded  the  first  prize 
(which  was  presented  by  Sir  A.  F.  Godson,  M.P  )  to  M?-.  G. 
Barrett,  who  had  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  Idue  and 
lavender  Sweet  Peas,  with  Gypsophila  elegans  and  glasses  ; 
Messrs.  Jones  and  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  A.  Nabbs, 
Smethwick  third. 

KosKS. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses,  space  G  feet  by  :i  feet,  shown 
with  their  own  foliage  and  buds,  arranged  to  produce  the 
best  effect,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons  were  first  with  a 
very  beautiful  collection,  Messrs.  Perkins  second,  and 
Messrs.  Shaw  Bros,  third. 

For  twenty-four  Roses  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  were  first 
with  an  excellent  lot  of  Iilooms,  very  finely  shown,  Messrs. 
Townsend  were  second,  the  blooms  being  slightly  smaller, 
and  R,  Foley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Worcester,  third. 

For  twelve  Roses,  distinct,  Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son 
secured  first  prize  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
silver  Banksian  niedal  with  a  magnificent  Ijt  of  blooms, 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  were  a  very  close  second,  and  R. 
Poley  Hobbs,  Esq.,  third. 


In  the  class  for  a  l)ouquet  of  Roses  with  own  foliage, 
Messrs.  Perkins  were  easily  llrst,  Messrs.  .loncs  and  Son 
being  second,  and  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros.  thhd. 

Tahi.e  Decohations. 
The  dinner  table  decorations  brought  six  entries,  and  were 
a  notable  feature.  The  judges  placed  Mr.  Arthur  R. 
Goodwin,  The  Elms,  Kidderminster,  first,  who  used  pink 
SwccI  I'cas  Miss  \\  illniott  and  Hoti.  F.  Bouverie  with  the 
pri'tl\  I'ldwiirdian  and  Sydenham  ornaments  The  Misses 
\\'inifrc(i  and  Muiiel  limidwiu  were  second  with  an  arrange- 
ment of  ('orcopsis  grandifiora  and  grasses,  while  Mrs.  J. 
Harold  Watson,  Comlterton  Hall,  Kidderminster,  was  third. 

Amateuks. 

The  Rev.  G.  F.  Eyre  secured  first  prize  for  eighteen 
bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  in  nine  varieties,  J.  Harold  Watson, 
Esq.,  was  second,  and  Mr.  Reginald  Woodward  third.  For 
nine  bunches,  of  Sweet  Peas  in  six  varieties,  .Mr.  Pi-eginald 
Woodward  was  placed  first. 

Tliere  were  ten  entries  for  the  special  prize  given  by 
Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  for  twelve  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas, 
distinct.  The  first  prize  was  secured  by  Arthur  R.  Goodwin, 
Esq.,  .\.  Clarke,  Es(|.,  being  second,  and  E.  L.  Tonkinson, 
Es(j.,  third 

For  twelve  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  R.  l-'oley  Hobbs,  Esq., 
was  an  easy  first,  and  E.  J.  Morton,  Esq.,  D.L.,  was  second. 

In  the  special  division,  open  to  nurserymen  only,  for  the 
best  general  exhibit  of  plants  and  flowers  grown  in  the  open 
air,  Mr.  .1.  II.  White,  Worcester,  secured  the  handsome  gold 
medal  presented  by  the  Mayor  (Peter  Adam,  Esi|  ).  This 
was  a  magnificent  exhibit,  including  as  it  did  splendid 
groups  of  Lilies,  Iris  Kicmpferi,  and  other  beautiful  hardy 
border  flfjwers.  ifr.  H.  L)everil,  Banbury,  was  awarded 
second  prize,  a  silver  niedal,  for  a  very  meritorious  exhibit, 
in  whirh  siinn'  huge  spikes  of  Phloxes  were  specially  noted. 
Mes'irs.  SIkiw  llros.  were  third. 

The  valuable  silver  challenge  cup,  presented  by  Mrs.  Cecil 
It.  Harmsworth  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  arranged 
for  ett'ect  to  cover  a  space  of  10(i  sipiare  feet,  was  won  by 
E.  J.  Morton,  Es(i.,  D.L.,  Heatbfield,  near  Kidderminster 
(gardener,  Mr.  A  Best),  for  the  second  year  in  succession. 
The  set^ond  and  third  prizes  were  awarded  respectively  to 
G.  W.  (Jrosvenor,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Broome  House,  near  Kidder, 
minster  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Harrison),  and  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros 

NON-CO^II'ETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

M.  Tomkinson,  Es(|.,  Franche  Hall,  Kidderminster;  F. 
Elkington,  Es(i.,  Sion  Hill,  Kidderminster;  R.  Hill,  Esq., 
The  Firs,  Kidderminster  ;  John  Brinton,  Es(|.,  Moor  Hall, 
Stourport ;  and  Mr,  H.  Barrett,  nurseryman,  Kidderminster, 
were  awarded  certificates  of  merit  for  groups  of  plants. 

J.  Harold  Watson,  Esq.,  showed  a  vei-y  pretty  collection 
of  hardy  border  fiowers.     Certificate  of  merit. 

Cei  tiiii'atc:^  of  merit  were  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Clibran 
and  Son,  Altiincham,  for  hardy  flowers  ;  Mr.  John  Vicarage, 
Harvington  Nursery,  for  cut  flowers;  Messrs.  W.  B.  Rowe 
and  Sons,  for  hardy  flowers ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Son,  for  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  ;  Messrs.  Shaw  Bros!, 
group  of  Palms.  Messrs.  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester, 
were  awarded  the  society's  gold  medal  for  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  hardy  plants.  Bamboos,  Water  Lilies,  and  shrubs. 
This  exhibit  occupied  400  square  feet,  and  was  uiuversally 
admired. 

Mr.  W.  Waters,  Westleigh  Nursery,  Aeocks  Green, 
Hiimingham,  was  awarded  the  society's  silvrr  medal  for  a 
grand  collection  of  Violas.  Those  varieties  specially  noted 
were^lrs.  P.  H  Rawson,  white  self ;  T  W.  Blantern  new), 
a  beautiful  blue ;  Mary  P.  Robertson,  pale  lemon  yellow; 
Marian  Waters,  lavender  ;  and  Formidable. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham  was  awardei  the  society's  bronze 
medal  for  his  rustic  table  decorations,  and  Messrs.  Webb, 
Wordsley,  received  the  same  award  for  a  very  fine  collection 
of  their  well  known  strain  of  Sweet  Peas. 

A  new  garden  truck,  patented  by  the  Chaddesley  Wheel 
and  Truck  Co.,  was  exhibited  for  the  first  time,  and  was 
awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE  SOCIETY. 

The  southern  section  of  this  society  held  its  annual 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday,  July  U),  and, 
notwithstanding  the  untoward  season  experienced,  the 
blooms  were  ei|ually  as  good  as  usual,  and  competition, 
especially  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  was  particularly  keen. 
In  the  single  bloom  classes  many  splendid  flowers  were 
shown. 

For  twenty-four  Carnation  blooms,  bizarres  and  flakes, 
Mr.  M.  Rowan,  Claphani,  won  the  flrst  prize  with  a  very 
bright  display-  George  Melville,  Admiral  Curzon,  Sportsman, 
and  Robert  Houlgrave  were  of  the  best;  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Martin  R.  Smith,  Es((., 
Hayes,  third.     There  were  three  more  prize  winners. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twenty-four  Carna- 
tions, selfs  only.  Included  were  excellent  Cecilia,  Enchan- 
tresse.  Falcon,  Fredegonde,  &e.  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was 
second  in  this  class  also,  and  Mr.  G.  Chaundy,  Oxford,  third. 
There  were  two  mure  prize  winners. 

For  twenty-four  Carnations,  fancies  only,  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Slough,  was  placed  first  with  a  beautiful  lot  of  blooms, 
wherein  some  of  the  best  were  Alexandra,  Persimmon,  Galileo, 
Heroine,  and  Aglaia.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  was  second. 
Mr.  J.  Walker  won  the  third  prize  with  smaller  flowers. 

For  twenty-four  Picotee  blooms,  white  ground,  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  won  the  highest  award  with  a  very  pretty 
display.  Notably  good  were  Mrs.  Barron,  Mrs.  Beswick, 
Amy  Robsart,  and  Nares  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was  second, 
and  ilr.  G.  Chaundy  third.     Two  more  prizes  were  given. 

Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  (.'.  lilick)  was  also 
first  for  twenty-four  Picotees,  yellow  ground,  having  an 
excellent  lot ;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  being  second  with  very 
good  blooms,  and  Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  third,  there  being 
two  more  prize  winners. 

B'or  six  blooms  of  any  variety  of  self  Carnation,  Martin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,"  won  with  beautiful  flowers  of  Cecilia  ;  Bendigo, 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  A.  T         West  Dqlwich,  winning  the  second 


pi'izc,  and  Mr  (I.  (Iiauudy,  Oxford,  was  third  with  a  white 
seedling. 

The  first  prize  for  six  fancy  ('arriatitms,  yellow  or  butt' 
ground,  fell  to  Martin  R.  Smith,  Estf.,  for  splendid  Voltaire  : 
Mr.  c.  Turner,  Slough,  behig  second  with  Charles  Mailel  ; 
Mr.  F.  Hooper,  Bath,  was  third.  Martin  R.  Snuth,  Esq.. 
won  flrst  place  forsix  Picotee  blof)ni8,  yellow  ground,  showing 
Childe  Harold  ;  Mr.  C,  A.  Tate  being  second  with  blooms  <tf 
Countess  of  ./ersey.  Mr.  Smith  also  won  for  twelve  (.'arnation 
blooms,  selfs  and  fancies,  with  very  good  flowers.  Three 
blooms  of  each  variety  were  retiuired— Cecilia,  Henry  Falk- 
land, Alexis,  and  Much  the  Mlllei-,  were  the  best  included; 
Mr  J.  Walker,  Tharae,  was  second,  his  flowers  being  con- 
siderably smaller. 

For  twelve  Carnations,  selfs  ordy,  Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  was 
first  with  good  blooms  ;  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Birming- 
ham, a  close  second,  and  Mrs.  Whitbourne,  Ilford,  third. 

Mr.  F,  A.  Wellesley  won  tlie  flrst  prize  for  twelve  Carna- 
tions, bizarres  and  flakes,  with  a  very  pretty  lot ;  Messrs. 
Thompson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were  second,  showing  good 
blooms  also. 

Jlr.  F.  A.  Wellesley,  Woking,  and  Miss  Brookes  Smith, 
St.  Mary  Church,  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  six 
fancy  Carnations,  the  former  showing  Artemis. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were  first  for 
six  Carnations,  yellow  or  huft"  ground,  fancy,  sliowing  splendid 
Voltaire  ;  Jlr.  Wellesley  was  second.  There  were  six  prizes 
given  in  this  class. 

Mr.  \\'eUesley  won  for  six  Carnations,  selfs,  with  Mrs. 
Eric  Hamborough  ;  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.  being  second. 
Seven  prizes  were  given  altogether. 

Mr.  Wellesley  was  again  first  for  twelve  Picotees,  yellow 
ground,  with  good  flowers;  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co. 
being  a  close  second. 

Mr.  Wellesley  also  won  for  twelve  Picotees,  white 
ground  ;  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  Birmingham,  were 
second. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve  Carnations,  fancies  only,  fell  to 
Mr.  AVellesley  for  a  very  fine  lot,  the  tpest  of  them  being 
Voltaire,  Hildacro,  Czarina,  Zingara,  Guinevere,  and 
H.  Mackenzie  ;  Messrs.  Thompson  were  second  with  blooms 
also  good. 

Mr.  R  C.  Cartwright,  King  s  Norton,  won  the  first  prize 
for  six  Carnations,  bizarres  and  flakes,  with  very  good 
flowers  ;  Mr.  J.  J.  Keen,  Southampton,  being  second,  and 
Mr.  D.  Walker.  Kilmarnock,  N.B.,  third  No  less  than 
twelve  prizes  were  awarded  to  this  class. 

Messrs.  Thompson  and  t'o.,  Birmingham,  were  flrst  for  six 
distinct  varieties  of  Carnations,  selfs  and  fancies,  three 
blooms  of  each  ;  the  varieties  best  represented  were  Mrs.  J. 
Douglas,  Golden  Eagle,  Monarch,  and  Stanley  Wrightson  ; 
Mr.  F.  A.  Wellesley  was  second,  and  Mesirs.  Phillips  and 
Taylor,  Bracknell,  third. 

Mr.  F.  Wellesley  won  for  six  Picotees,  yellow  ground  ; 
Messrs.  Thcmipson  and  Co.  being  second,  and  Mi-s. 
Whitbourn,  Ilford,  third.  Lady  St  Oswald  was  the  variety 
shown  by  Mr.  Wellesley. 

For  six  Picotees,  white  ground,  Mr.  S.  West,  Thames 
Ditton,  won  the  flrst  place  with  a  pretty  lot  ;  Mr.  A.  R. 
lirown,  r.iiniingham.  wassec(jnd,  and  Messrs.  W.  Pemberton 
and  Son,  Walsall,  third.  Twelve  prlz-ia  were  awarded  in  this 
class  als  '. 

Mr.  W.  Spencer,  jun..  Windsor,  wou  the  first  [ilace  for  six 
Carnations,  fancies,  with  an  excellent  lot— \'oltaire,  Galileo, 
Eldorado,  Muleteer,  Brodick,  and  Zingara  being  the  varietits 
shown  ;  Mr.  R.  L.  Cartwright,  King's  Norton,  was  second, 
with  excellent  fiowers  also  ;  -Mr.  D,  Walker  being  thii'd. 
Twelve  piizes  were  awarded. 

Mr.  E.  Charringtoii,  Chislehnrst,  was  first  for  six  Carna- 
tions, selfs  (dissimilar),  with  good  bloom*  ;  the  secind  prize 
being  taken  by  Mr.  A.  II.  Brown,  IJirmingham.  Tlie  entries 
in  this  class  were  very  numerous.  For  three  fancies,  other 
than  yellow  or  butt"  ground,  Mr.  W.  Spencei',  Jan.,  Windsor, 
was  first,  showing  Artemis  vei'y  well  ;  Mr.  S.  West,  Tiiames 
Ditton,  was  second  ;  and  Mi'.  Cartwright,  third. 

Mr.  J.  Fairlie,  won  for  three  C  irnations,  yellow  or  buff 
ground,  with  splendid  Voltaire;  Messrs.  TupUn  and  Sons, 
Newton  Abbot,  sec(md ;  Mr.  E.  (.'harrington  was  third,  both 
showing  well.  For  three  ('arnations,  selfs,  Mr.  Charriugton 
was  first;  Mr.  Cartwright,  second;  and  Mr.  D.  Walker, 
Kilmarnock,  third.  Mr.  J.  .f.  Sheldon,  South  Woodford,  won 
for  six  Picotees,  yellow  ground,  with  very  good  Lady  St. 
Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Duke  of  Alva,  ;Mohican,  and  others ; 
Mr.  S.  West  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Charriugton  third  ;  the 
entries  in  these  classes  were  very  numerous.  Mr.  D.  ^\■aIke^ 
won  for  six  Carnations,  selfs  and  fancies,  with  very  good 
flowers  ;  Mr.  F.  L.  Harrison,  Brfixbourne,  being  second  ;  and 
Miss  E.  Best,  Andover,  third. 

The  first  prize  for  twelve,  dissimilar,  was  won  by  Mr.  H.  S. 
Bartlet,  Shooter's  Hill,  Kent,  his  blooms  being  good;  Mr. 
Charriugton  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  S.  Goodes,  third,  both 
showing  well.  Forsix  Carnations,  bizaries  and  flakes,  dis- 
similar, Mr.  Walker  was  flrst ;  Mr.  Cartwright  second  ;  and 
Mr.  Chariington  third.  Mr.  Cartwright  won  for  three 
distinct  Carnations,  selfs  and  fancies,  sh  >wing  very  good 
blooms  of  The  Gift,  Mrs.  J.  Douglas,  and  Lidy  Herniione. 
Mr.  S.  West  won  for  three  Picotees,  yellow  ground,  with  fine 
flowers  of  Lady  St.  Oswald. 

For  a  small  group  of  Carnations,  Mrs.  Whitbourn,  Ilford, 
was  first,  showing  some  very  well-flowered  plants  ;  A.  F, 
Filter,  Esq.,  15,  Streatham  Hill  (gardener,  Mr.  AV.  A.  Hurst), 
was  second. 

For  a  group  of  Carnations  (.'lO  S(iuare  feet),  Alartin  R. 
Smith,  Esq.,  was  flrst,  with  a  splendid  lot;  M  C.  Turner 
second. 

The  flrst  prize  for  twelve  Carnations  or  Picotees  in  pots 
was  won  by  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner  being 
second.  Fanny,  Argosy,  Daniel  Defoe,  and  Othello  were  the 
best  in  the  flrst  group,  Galatea  and  Fashion  being  well 
sliown  by  Mr.  Turner. 

For  a  single  specimen  in  a  pot,  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq., 
won  with  Dot,  bearing  sixteen  blooms  ;  Mr.  T.  Carruthei-s 
was  second.  The  classes  for  single  fiowers  brought  some 
very  good  blooms  indeed,  and  the  competition  was  very 
keen.     Messrs.  Thompson  and  Co.,  E.   Charriugton,  West, 
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A.  K.  lirown,  Cartwright,  Robert  Sydenham,  ^Martin  R. 
.Smith,  Wellesley,  J.  J.  Keen,  D.  Walker,  and  Spencer  were 
the  chief  prize  winners.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Esq.,  won  the 
first  prize  for  dinner  table  decoration,  u^inij;  chiefly  yellow 
ground  fancies  and  a  few  dark  selfs.  Mr.  E.  J.  Wooten, 
Winchester,  was  second,  nsin";  all  yellow  selfs. 

The  first  prize  for  a  seedling  Carnation  was  won  l>y  Mr. 
W.  E.  Charrington  with  a  variety  called  Lady  Constance 
Butler,  a  beautiful  pale  yellow  ground  fancy.  A  lirst-class 
certificate  was  awarded. 

NON-COMPKTITH'E  EXHIBITS. 

Messrs.  Phillips  and  Taylor,  Bracknell,  Berks,  exhibited 
Carnation  blooms  in  excellent  variety.  Messrs.  .Tames 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  arranged  a  fine  group  of 
Carnations,  the  best  kinds  being  well  represented.  Award  tif 
merit.  Messrs.  .Tohn  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  displayed 
a  very  good  lot  of  tuberous  Begonias,  both  single,  double, 
fringed,  and  bearded  varieties  being  shown.  Streptocarpuses 
and  Roses  were  also  remarkably  well  arranged  by  Messrs. 
Laing.  Award  of  merit.  IMr.  F.  G.  Foster.  Broekhampton 
Nurseries,  Havant,  exhibited  a  good  collection  of  Sweet 
Peas.  Mr.  Henry  T.  Dixson,  Woodside  Gardens,  Hailsham, 
Sussex,  displayed  Carnations  and  Sweet  Peas  in  excellent 
variety.  Mv.  James  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookhani. 
arranged  a  beautiful  lot  of  Carnations,  including  many  new 
varieties.  Hardy  flowers  in  variety  were  shown  by  Messrs. 
Laing,  of  Forest  Hill.  Messrs.  Cutbush,  of  Highgate,  exhi- 
bited a  group  of  remarkably  fine  Caraations. 

lUM^TLE. 

The  council  of  this  bomugh  is  to 
its  endeavour  to  raise  the  tone  of 
liy  arranging  for  an  annual  exhi- 
bition and  offering  prizes  for  the 
best  gardens,  window  boxes,  ttc, 
and  thus  continuing  the  good  work 
of  their  neighbour,  the  city  of 
Liverpfiol.  The  show  was  held  in 
the  suitable  position  of  Derby  Park 
on  July  IS. 

In  the  plant  section,  yiv  J. 
P.racegirdle,  gardener  to  H.  Watts, 
Es<|.,  w'on  the  premiei-  awards  in 
the  following  classes  :  For  the  nio&t 
tastefully  arranged  group  not  ex- 
ceeding lull  s<iuare  feet,  in  which  a 
silver  challenge  vase  was  added  to 
the  first  prize,  being  the  gift  of 
Lord  Stanley,  M.P.  The  group  was 
a  charming  one,  the  highly-coloured 
Crotons  showing  to  great  advan- 
tage ;  for  three  stove  and  green- 
house plants  in  ttlooni  ;  three 
foliage  plants  with  C^cas  revoluta 
(.'hamerops  excelsa,  and  Anthnrinm 
crystallinum  ;  four  Ferns  ;  three 
Crotons ;  three  Palms,  which  cnrried 
the  special  presented  by  Councillor 
J.  J.  Bell ;  and  a  single  tree  Fern 
with  Dicksonia  antarctica. 

For  three  Fuchsias,  Mr.  G, 
Osborne  had  the  best,  and  fni- 
fonr  Begonias,  Mr.  F.  A.  Rockbit, 
Forniby,  won. 

The  Roses  were  in  good  form, 
the  colour  in  many  being  excellent. 
For  twelve  varieties.  Mi-.  B.  Ken- 
nedy, Formby,  gained  first-  honours 
and  the  special  given  by  Councillor 
G,  Lamb  for  the  best  box  in  the 
show  :  the  best  blooms  were  t'aro- 
line  Testout,  Maman  Cochet,  Alfred 
Colomb,  ilrs.  Sharman  Crawford, 
&c.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  also  to  the 
fore  for  six  varieties  and  for  six 
Teas.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were 
staged  of  a  highly  creditable 
character.  Tlie  arrangements  we u- 
ably  carried  out. 


E.  Muwley,  Dr.  J.  Campbell  Hall,  of  Monaghan,  Ireland.  &c. 

The  principal  class  in  the  professional  division  was,  of 
course,  the  Jubilee  Challenge  Trophy  class  for  thirty-six 
Roses,  distinct  varieties,  which  brought  forward  six  com- 
petitors, and  was  worthily  and  easily  won  by  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  with  an  exeeptionall\  meritorious 
stand  of  flowers,  the  best  of  which  were  Mildnd  cmnt. 
Comte  Raimband,  Bessie  Brown,  Duchess  nf  Portland,  Her 
Majesty,  Florence  Peniberton,  Horace  Vernet,  and  Alice 
Grahame  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  followed  with  a  very 
neat  stand  of  smaller  flowers  ;  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons 
third. 

In  the  class  for  forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  and  Sons  again  led,  with  blooms  of  extiuisite  form 
and  finish  :  ilessrs.  Harkness  and  Sons  followed  with  good 
blooms  ;  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  were  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms 
of  each,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  again  took  premier 
honours,  with  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Sons  occupying  second 
place. 

In  the  B  division,  for  thirty-six  blooras,  distinct  varieties, 
Mr.  George  Prince  won  with  very  clean  flowers  of  fair  size 
and  substance  ;  Messrs,  J.  Burrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  being 
a  very  close  second. 

Tea  and  Noisette  Section. 

The  class  for  eighteen  blooms,  distinct,  was  headed  by 
Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks,  with  a  good  level  lot 
of  blooms;  Messrs,  A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  second;  and 
/Messrs.  D.  and  W.  CroU  third. 

For  twelve  blooras,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and 
Co.,  with  a  very  even  lot  of  good  colour  and  finish  ;  second, 
Mr.  John  Mattock  ;  third,  ^Messrs.  Harkness  and  Sons. 


distinct  varieties  :  First,  ^fr.  John  :Mattock  ;  second,  Messrs. 
Paul  and  Sons;  third,  Mr.  H.  V.  :Nrachin,  all  shuwing  nice 
fresh  collections. 

Amateurs  extra  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  distinct : 
First,  Jubilee  challenge  trophy  and  gold  medal,  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  Hitchin,  with  a  very  fine  stand  of  highly  coloured 
and  well  finished  blooms ;  Mr"  F.  W.  Tattersall.  Murecambe, 
was  a  very  close  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  and  Kev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton  equal  thirds. 

AMATECRS. 

Miss  Nina  Dickson  won  the  T'rban  Comicil  cup  with  a 
very  line  stand  of  fresh  tdooms— nine  distinct  varieties— 
and  Mr.  P'red  J.  Harrison,  Clverston,  was  fli-st  for  three 
blooms,  distinct  varieties,  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  with  excel- 
lent examples. 

General  section,  extra  class,  twenty-four  blooms,  distinct 
varieties  :  First.  Jubilee  challenge  trophy,  value  fifteen 
guineas,  gold  medal  and  €3,  E.  B.  Lindsell,  Hitchin  ;  second, 
F.  W.  Tattersall,  Morecambe:  third,  W.  Boyes,  Derby,  and 
the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Essex  (equal). 

Division   C.   thirty-six  blooms,   distinct  varieties  :  Fii-st, 

E.  B.  Lindsell;  second,  H.  V.  Machin  ;  third,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Pemlierton,  Eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of 
each  :  First,  E.  "B.  Lindsell  :  second,  S.  >^^  Tattersall  ; 
third,  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  ;  fourth,  H.  V.  Machin. 
Nine  blooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea  or  Noisette :   First, 

F.  W.  Tattersall  ;  second,  H.  V.  Machin;  third,  Rev.  J.  H. 
Peniberton. 

Division  D,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  ii,00n  plants 
of  varieties  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue  of 
exhibition  Roses,  including  Teas  nr  Noisettes.  Eighteen 
lilooms,  distinct  varieties  :  First,  R.  Foley  Hobbs,  Worcester ; 
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NORTH    LONSDALE    ROSE 

SHOW. 

T'NPEK  the  auspices  of  the  North 

Lonsdale  Rose  Society,  the 

Northern  Provincial  National  Rose  show  was,  for  the 
"Second  time  in  the  society's  history,  held  in  Todbusk  Park, 
Ulverston,  on  the  I7th  inst.  The  local  society,  highly  appre- 
ciating the  honour  that  had  been  conferred  upon  them  liy 
the  National  Rose  Society,  spared  themselves  neither  time 
nor  trouble  to  make  the  Northern  Provincial  a  memorable 
success.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  respect,  they  have  every 
reason  to  feel  satisfied,  as  it  was  generally  admitted  that  it 
was  the  best  exhibition  of  the  year  held  under  National 
auspices,  not  excepting  the  Temple  show.  Tliere  was  a 
strong  muster  both  of  professionals  and  amateurs,  ami 
competition  in  almost  every  class  was  of  the  keenest 
description. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes,  Ireland,  represented  by 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards,  County  Down, 
wfm  all  along  the  line,  and  when  it  is  understood  that- 
owing  to  their  boat  from  Belfast  being  four  hours  behind 
time— they  had  only  twenty-five  minutes  left  to  complete 
their  staging,  it  will  lie  readily  admitted  their  success  was 
plienomenal.  One  could  have  wished  to -see  a  larger  gathering 
of  the  southern  growers  present,  but  with  Messrs.  B.  R. 
Cant  and  Sons,  Harkness  and  .Sons,  W.  Paul  and  Sons, 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Perkins  and 
.Sons,  Hugh  Dickson,  George  Prince,  John  Burrell  and  Co., 
and  .John  Mattock,  all  there  In  force,  it  left  little  to  be 
desired.  Of  amateurs  there  was  also  a  goodly  array  of 
talent,  including  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Messrs.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  II.  V.  Machin,  R,  Foley  Hobbs,  Conway  Jones, 
A.   H.   dray,   H.   P.    Landon,   W.   Boyes,   F.  W.  Tattersall, 


ULl»    .MKI.tAL    CROUI'    OF    LILIES    SHOWN    j'.V    MESSRS.    WAF.LACE    AND    (O., 


I.IUJ.'UKS'IER,    AT    THE    LILV    rONl-ERENl'E. 


The  silver  medals  for  individual  blooms  were  won  l)y 
Messrs.  Perkins  and  Son,  iNFessrs.  D.  and  AV.  Croll,  and  Mr. 
George  Prince. 

Ol'EN    CLASSES. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  new  Roses,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs. 
A.  Dickson  and  Sons  were  again  an  easy  first,  with  even 
blooms,  most  of  which  were  of  their  own  raising  ;  IMessrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons  second. 

For  twelve  white  or  yellow  Roses  :  First,  ^fessis.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons;  second,  Mr.  George  Prince;  and  third.  Messrs. 
Perkins  and  Sons  ;  all  shfiwing  exceptionally  good  specimens 
of  Bessie  Brown. 

l''or  twelve  pink  or  rose-coloured  :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
(Her  Majesty);  second,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll  (Mrs.  .1. 
Laing) ;  third,  Messrs.  A.  Dickson  and  Sons.  For  twelve 
crimson  Roses  :  First,  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons  (Horace 
A'ernet) ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  (Captain  Haywood); 
third,  Messrs.  li.  R.  Cant  and  Sons. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  decorative  Hoses,  Mr. 
George  Prince,  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons,  and  Mr. 
John  Mattock  were  the  winners,  in  the  order  named. 

For  the  best  new  seedling  or  sport,  Messrs.  A.  I>icks(ni 
and  Sons  were  awarded  the  National  Rose  Society's  gold 
medal  for  Edith  D'ombrain,  a  beautiful  white-tinted  hybrid 
Tea  of  great  size  and  substance. 

For  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Teas  or  Noisettes,  three 
blooms  of  each  :  First,  Messrs.  A.  Dicksoti  and  Sons,  Limitetl ; 
second,   Mr.   George  Prince.      For  garden   Roses,   eighteen 


second,  J.  Campliell  Hall,  Mnnagban  :  third,  Edward  Mawley, 
Hereford.  Six  distinct  varieties,  three  liloonis  of  each  : 
Kirst,  R.  Foley  Hobbs.  Six  lilooms  of  any  Rose,  except  Tea 
or  Noisette  :  i''irst,  R.  Foley  Hobbs. 

Division  E,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  l,0()ti 
plants  of  varieties  in  exhibition  catalogue.  Twelve  blotmis. 
distinct  varieties;  First,  M.  Whittle,  Leicester;  second,  S. 
Morris,  Leicester ;  third,  George  Monies,  Hitchin. 

Division  F,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  riiiu  plants. 
Six  blooras,  distinct  varieties  :  First,  \\'.  I'pton  ;  second, 
R.  L.  Garnett,  Lancaster.  Four  distinct  varieties,  three 
lilooms  of  each  (open  only  to  those  entitled  to  exhibit  in 
Division  E  or  F) :  First,  M.  Whittle;  second.  W.  Upton; 
third,  S.  Morris.  Six  blooms  of  any  Rose  except  Tea  or 
Noisette  (open  only  to  those  entitled  to  exbilut  In  IHvisit.)n 
E  or  F):  First,  .1.  H.  Midgley  ;  second.  ^L  Whittle.  Six 
bloom  of  new  Roses,  ilistinct  varieties  (open  to  all  am;itcurs>: 
First,  F.  W.  Tattersall;  second.  Rev.  J.  11.  Pemberton; 
third,  W.  Boyes,  Derby. 

Tea  and  Noisette  section.  Division  2(opentoalI  amateurs) 
Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties :  First,  C.  .lones,(!loucester 
second.  Alec.  H.  Gray,  Hath  ;  third,  H.  V.  Machin.  Nine 
blooms  of  any  one  variety  :  h'lrst,  C.  J(uies  ;  second,  11.  \' 
Machin  ;  third,  W.  Boyes. 

Divlsit)n  :J,  open  only  to  growers  of  less  than  r>(i(>  i)lants  of 
Teas  and  Noisettes  in  the  society's  exhibition  catalogue. 
Nine  blooms,  distinct  varieties:  First,  R.  Foley  Ilubbs, 
Worcester;  second,  ^1.  Whittle,  Leicester;  third,  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  Essex. 
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SHADE  TREES 
STREETS. 


FOR 


IN  the  middle  ages  it  was  accounted  an  act 
of  piety  to  make  or  maintain  a  road  or  a 
bridge  or  to  do  anything  in  connection 
with  them  that  would  conduce  to  the 
safety  or  com  fore  of  the  wayfarer.  The 
planting  of  trees  tor  shade  or  the  placing  of  a 
shaded  bench  for  rest  came  within  the  same 
category  of  pious  works.  In  our  days,,  when 
rush  and  hurry  and  the  pressure  of  business 
and  the  worship  of  bare  utility  fills  the  minds 
of  most  men,  there  are  many  who  have  almost 
forgotten  the  gracious  aspects  of  the  more 
leisurely  life.  It  is  probably  from  this  cause 
that  so  many  opportunities  are  lost  that  might 
be  seized  by  those  in  authority  for  making  the 
lives  of  our  fellow  creatures  somewhat  easier 
and  pleasanter. 

In  the  days  of  extreme  heat,  such  as  we  had 
to  endure  in  the  beginning  of  July,  what  a 
difference  in  comfort  there  would  be  between 
the  bare  sun-baked  expanses  of  the  streets  of 
many  a  town,  such  as  we  all  know,  and  the 
same  spaces  carefully  planted  with  shade- 
giving  trees.  In  narrow  streets  trees  are  of 
course  out  of  the  question,  or  in  any  street 
whose  width  is  not  enough  to  allow  of  easy 
traffic  and  trees  as  well  ;  but  one  cannot  walk 
through  any  town,  except  the  very  few  where 
the  question  has  already  been  considered  and 
satisfactorily  answered,  without  seeing  many  a 
street  or  waste  space  or  corner  where  a  row  or 
a  group  or  even  a  single  tree  would  not  add 
immensely  to  both  beauty  and  comfort. 

Where  there  is  plenty  of  width,  and  espe- 
cially where  houses  fall  back  a  little  from  the 
road,  the  trees  may  well  stand  just  within  the 
edge  of  the  footpath  or  pavement.  If  there  is 
still  more  width,  there  may  be  another  row  in 
the  middle  of  the  road.  In  this  case  the 
middle  row  of  trees  should  not  be  quite  evenly 
continuous,  but  perhaps  five  or  six  trees  and 
then  a  gap,  formed  by  leaving  out  one  tree,  in 
(jrder  to  allow  traffic  to  move  from  side  to  side 
of  the  road.  In  many  a  town  where  a  street 
runs  north-west  and  south-east,  a  row  of  trees 
on  its  south-western  side  only  might  be  an 
inestimable  boon. 

Even  in  country  villages  there  is  often  a 
bare  place,  especially  where  roads  meet,  where 
a  few  trees  well  planted  and  a  plain  strong 
Oak  bench  would  be  a  comfort  and  a  pleasure 
to  many  hard-working  folk,  and  might  be  the 
means  of  converting  unsightliness  into  beauty. 

For  town   trees    the    Plane    has    the    best 


character,  but  other  good  trees  are  Wych 
Elm  and  Hornbeam,  Sycamore,  Maple,  Lime, 
Lomlmrdy  Poplar,  and  Horse  Chestnut.  The 
spreading  growth  of  the  Horse  Chestnut  com- 
mends it  rather  for  a  space  like  the  Place  of  a 
foreign  town.  Here  is  also  the  place  for 
Limes,  for,  though  they  are  good  street  trees, 
yet  when  in  bloom  the  strong,  sweet  scent, 
although  a  passing  whiff  is  delicious,  might  be 
an  annoyance  if  poured  continuously  into  the 
windows  of  houses  during  the  blooming  time. 

The  Wild  Cherry,  with  its  quantity  of  early 
bloom,  would  be  a  beautiful  street  tree,  and  in 
places  where  trees  of  rather  smaller  growth 
are  desired  there  is  the  Bird  Cherry  and  the 
Mountain  Ash.  The  large  American  Mountain 
Ash  is  a  good  street  tree,  in  autumn  loaded 
with  its  handsome  bunches  of  scarlet  fruit. 

The  larger  Willows  are  also  charming  trees 
for  streets.  Many  of  the  trees  named,  if  their 
tops  spread  too  near  the  houses,  may  with  good 
effect  be  pollarded  about  10  feet  from  the 
ground. 


SHORT  STUDIES   IN   PLANT 
LIFE.-XIII. 

Plant  Mimicky. 
One  of  the  commonest  features  among  plants 
is  their  assuming  sinular  forms,  in  one  or  more 
of  their  parts,  to  those  of  others,  with  which, 
however,  they  may  have  no  affinity  whatever. 
One  expects  to  find  all  kinds  of  Larkspurs  to 
be  very  much  alike,  so  are  all  "  papilionaceous  " 
flowers  of  the  Pea  family.  But  if  one  compares 
the  superficial  appearance  of  the  flowers  of  any 
member  of  that  group  with  the  blossoms  of  a 
Coleus  (a  labiate),  or  with  Collinsia  (of  the  Fox- 
glove family),  one  sees  at  once  a  strong  resem- 
blance. In  all  these  the  stamens  and  pistil 
recline  horizontally,  a,nd  are  hidden  within  the 
boat-shaped  anterior  petal,  so  that  the  metliod 
of  pollination  by  insects  is  precisely  the  same 
in  each. 

Bracts  are  sometimes  white  or  coloured 
other  than  green,  and  then  they  give  an 
appearance  of  a  corolla.  This  is  consjiicuously 
so  in  some  Cornels  ;  the  "  flower  "  of  this  plant 
is  really  an  inflorescence  of  numerous  incon- 
spicuous florets,  having  four  white  petaloid 
bracts,  so  that  it  imitates  the  flower  of  a 
Clematis  most  closely.  In  the  case  of 
Euphorbia  .jacquini;eflora  the  five  glands  look 
like  five  scarlet  petals  ;  but,  like  Cornus,  the 
cluster  of  male  and  female  flowers  really  form 
an  inflorescence.  Similarly  Darwinia  tulipifera 
resembles  a  tulip,  but  it  is  an  inflorescence 
of  numerous  small  flowers  surrounded  by 
large  coloured  bracts. 

Similarly  with  regard  to  vegetative  organs 
this  princijile  of  imitation  is  very  common. 
Thus     the     pitcher     of     Nepenthes     closely 


resembles  that  of  Cephalotus  ;  both  are  of 
the  same  shape  ;  both  have  a  lid  with  inrolled 
margins  ;  both  have  glands  sunk  into  the  inner 
surface,  &c. ;  yet,  while  that  of  Cephalotus  is  a 
metamorphosed  leaf-blade,  the  pitcher  of 
Nepenthes  (as  Sir  .J.  D.  Hooker  has  proved)  is 
developed  out  of  a  water-gland  situated  at  the 
extreme  apex  of  the  blade.  Again,  the  tendril 
of  the  Vine  resembles  that  of  a  Pea,  and  that 
of  the  Passion-flower  is  like  that  of  the  Bryony; 
yet,^  while  the  Vine  and  Passion-flower  have 
utilised  flowering  branches,  the  Pea  and  Bryony 
make  use  of  leaves— i.e.,  such  organs  are 
replaced  by  the  tendrils. 

Another  and  the  most  numerous  kind  of 
illustration  is  seen  in  plants  of  no  affinity,  but 
living  ^  under  the  same  or  similar  external 
conditions,  which  induce  them  to  assume 
precisely  similar  structures.  Thus,  the 
massive  angular  stem,  with  spines  instead  ot 
leaves  is  seen  in  plants  of  the  Cactus  family  in 
Mexico,  in  Euphorbias  of  the  Soudan,  &c., 
and  in  the  Stapelias  of  South  Africa.  In  all 
three  the  object  is  the  same  —  viz.,  that  of 
storing  up  water  for  the  nine  months  in  the 
year  when  no  rain  falls. 

Dicotyledonous  aquatic  plants  with  sub- 
merged leaves  usually  have  them  finely 
dissected.  This  is  the  case  in  the  Water 
Crowfoot,  in  Cabomba,  Helosciadium,  Water 
Milfoil,  Water  Violet,  Ceratophyllum,  and 
many  others,  all  being  of  difierent  families. 

Another  type  of  submerged  leaf  is  ribbon- 
like. This  occurs  in  Lobelia  Dortmanna, 
Litorella  lacustris,  and  very  usually  in  aquatic 
Monocotyledons. 

The  general  inference  is  that  the  various 
types  of  structure,  which  resemble  each  other, 
are  the  common  result  of  the  interaction 
between  the  living  protoplasm  within  the 
plant  and  the  various  influences  of  the  sur- 
rounding conditions  of  life.  Protoplasm  being 
of  the  same  nature  in  all  plants,  and  environ- 
ments being  alike,  then  .similar  effects  follow, 
and  mimetic  resemblances  are  the  inevitable 
results.  Geoege  Henslow. 


OLLA    PODRIDA. 

Do  Lily  Bulbs  Rest? 

By  this  I  mean  do  they  ever  lie  dormant  a  year  and 
then  flower  the  following  year?  Of  one  Lily  I  can 
at  any  rate  answer  in  the  affirmative,  as  far  as  my 
experience  is  concerned.  I  have  a  clump  of  Lilium 
Brownii  which  has  been  established  for  some  years. 
In  this  clump  some  bulbs  do  lie  dormant,  they  seem 
to  make  no  movement  whatever,  but  on  examining 
them  I  always  find  the  bulbs  sound,  and  the  un- 
bloomed  bulbs  of  this  year  will  flower  next.  The 
most  remarkable  instance  I  have  to  record  is  not 
exactly  a  Lily,  but  it  belongs  to  the  order — viz., 
Ornithogalum  arabioum.  I  cultivate  it  only  in 
pots,  but  I  have  had  it  lie  dormant  for  three  years 
without  showing  the  least  sign  of  life  or  of  decay. 
In  the  fourth  }'ear  it  has  come  up  strong  and 
flowered  well,  the  bulb  has  then  gone  to  rest,  and 
so  takes  its  plant  life   leisurely.     I  do  not     hink 
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that  I  have  found  any  other  instances  but  these, 
but  some  of  your  correspondents  may  possibly  add 
to  the  list. 

AUBKIETIAS. 

Among  the  herbaceous  plants  which  tend  to 
make  our  rockeries  and  borders  gaj'  in  the  spring 
time  of  the  .year,  there  is  none  brighter  than  the 
different  members  of  this  hardy  and  easily  culti- 
vated class.  Aubrietia  gr^ca  is  one  of  those  most 
generally  used  for  spring  gardening,  and  it  seems 
to  me  in  no  way  particular  as  to  where  it  is  planted 
in  the  garden.  Nicholson,  in  hia  "Dictionary  of 
Gardening,"  says  that  it  will  grow  anywhere 
except  under  the  shelter  of  trees,  but  I  have  it  in 
one  of  my  small  rockeries,  just  in  that  situation 
where  it  has  thriven  wonderfully  well.  Some 
years  ago  when  I  was  at  Belvoir,  the  gardens 
being  under  the  care  of  that  prince  of  gardeners, 
Mr.  Ingram,  he  gave  me  a  root  of  the  variety  he 
had  raised,  to  which  he  gave  no  specifio  name,  but 
which  I  have  cultivated  ever  since  as  Ingram's 
variety,  and  from  the  description  given  of  Aubrietia 
purpurea  it  seems  to  me  to  be  that  variety.  There 
is  another  which  I  received  from  Mr.  Ware,  called 
A.  Leichtlini,  one  of  the  brightest  of  our  spring 
herbaceous  plants,  being  of  a  bright  reddish 
crimson,  very  dwarf,  about  3  inches  high,  very 
free  flowering,  and  a  little  later  than  A.  gra?ca. 
\Ve  are  so  much  dependent  upon  bulbs  for  the 
brightening  of  our  rockeries  in  spring,  that  both 
the  Alyssums  with  their  yellow  flowers  and  the 
Aubrietias  were  most  valuable. 

Anemone  apbnnina. 

How  charming  this  is  in  spring,  and  how  easily  it 
accommodates  itself  to  any  position.  It  adorns 
the  rockery  with  its  pretty  light  blue  flowers,  and 
spreads  itself  in  all  directions,  but,  unlike  some 
roots,  it  does  not  monopolise  the  ground.  The 
tubers  die  down  after  flowering,  and  some 
other  plants  take  possession  of  the  place  it 
occupied.  The  white  variety  of  it  is  also  very 
charming,  and  it  has  come  up  with  me  from  self- 
sown  seed.  Other  varieties  of  this  pretty  tribe 
come  on  rapidly  afterwards,  and  how  beautiful  are 
copses  and  shaws  with  our  native  Anemone 
nemorosa,  and  so,  one  after  another,  our  spring 
flowers  come  and  go.  I  suppose  we  look  at  these 
things  with  diilerent  eyes  according  to  age.  To  an 
Octogenarian  there  comes  in  all  their  brightness 
the  saddening  thought  that  it  may  be  for  the  last 
time  one  is  looking  at  them  ;  still,  let  us  cherish 
them  while  we  can,  and  be  thankful  for  the  amount 
of  life  and  pleasure  they  give  to  us.         H.  H.  D. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK= 


The  Sweet  Pea  show.— We  were  very 
pleased  to  find  a  charming  show  of  Sweet  Peas  at 
the  Royal  Aquarium  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the 
2r)th  and  26th  ult.  Of  course  the  building  is  not 
suitable  for  a  display  of  flowers  so  dainty  in  all 
ways  as  the  Sweet  Pea,  and  a  heavy  thunderstorm 
during  practically  the  two  days  resulted  in  a  very 
poor  light  ;  but  the  promoters  have  no  reason  to 
complain  of  the  second  exhibition. 

Carnations  at   Edenside.— it  is  now 

Carnation  time  in  Mr.  James  Douglas's  nursery  at 
Great  Bookham,  Surrey,  and  those  who  have  ever 
had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  Mr.  Douglas  at  this 
.season  will  know  well  how  much  of  interest  there 
is  to  see.  The  several  houses  are  filled  with  the 
most  beautiful  varieties,  both  new  and  old,  of 
Carnations  and  Picotees  that  are  anywhere  to  be 
found.  All  the  best  seedlings  raised  by  Mr.  Martin 
Smith,  as  well  as  those  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas 
himself,  are  represented,  and,  having  said  that,  the 
excellence  of  the  flowers,  it  is  evident,  is  indis- 
putable. Not  only  are  the  glass  houses  full  of 
these  popular  summer-flowering  plants,  but  the 
borders  outdoors  are  largely  planted  with  them 
also,  for  convenience  of  propagation,  however,  and 
also  to  produce  flowers  of  the  best  quality. 
Carnation  culture  undci"  glass  has  everything  to 
recommend  it,  and  these  are  doubtless  the  reasons 
that  influence  Mr.   Douglas   in  his  following   this 


practice.  The  wealth  of  flowers  produced  by  the 
plants  at  Edenside  is  remarkable,  and,  together 
with  the  extraordinary  variety  of  colour  comprised 
in  them,  makes  a  picture  of  exceeding  beauty. 
Amongst  this  wealth  of  blossom,  particularly 
prominent  are  two  new  yellow-ground  Picotees, 
from  the  seed  beds  of  Mr.  Jlartin  Smith,  and 
named  respectively  C'hilde  Harold  and  Dot.  The 
former  has  flowers  of  elegant  form,  whose  margins 
are  of  deep  rose.  The  plant  is  a  vigorous  grower. 
This  variety  has  a  remarkable  record :  it  has 
received  several  first-class  certificates,  and  for  ten 
years  in  succession  has  won  the  prize  for  the  best 
bloom  at  the  National  Carnation  Society's  exhibi- 
tion. In  Dot,  the  ground  colour  is  deeper,  and  the 
margin  of  a  rich  purple.  This  variety  also  has 
received  a  first-class  certificate.  Mr.  Douglas  has 
many  beautiful  new  kinds,  a  few  only  of  which  we 
can  note  at  length.  The  new  yellow  -  ground 
Picotees  include  Evelyn,  a  distinct  flower,  the 
broad  petals  being  margined  with  bright  rose : 
Gertrude,  one  of  the  largest,  with  broad  shell-like 
petals,  heavily  margined  with  bright  rose  ;  Pamela, 
a  clear  primrose-yellow,  the  petals  marked  with  a 
broad  margin  of  rosy  lilac  ;  and  Tenella,  a  pretty 
flower,  large  and  well  formed,  with  a  clear  rose 
margin  to  the  petals.  Three  new  varieties  raised 
at  Edenside  by  Mr.  Douglas  must  not  be  omitted. 
They  are  Conquest,  a  heavy  red  edge,  with  finely 
formed  petals,  a  large  and  fine  flower,  of  a  clear 
j'ellow  tint ;  Perfection,  a  rich  yellow,  the  petals 
broadly  margined  with  scarlet ;  and  Royalist,  a 
remarkably  well  -  formed  flower  of  clear  yellow 
ground,  petals  margined  bright  scarlet.  Among 
the  quite  new  self  and  fancy  border  Carnations  one 
may  see  Almoner,  one  of  the  best  petalled  yellows 
we  have,  a  large  handsome  flower  ;  Ensign,  large 
white  self,  delightfully  scented,  and  having  a 
perfect  calyx  ;  Gaston  de  Foix,  undoubtedly  the 
finest  yet  raised  of  the  amber-coloured  varieties  ; 
Gil  Polo,  a  splendid  crimson  self ;  Mrs.  Charles 
Baring,  a  very  distinct  fancy,  of  free  growth,  the 
flowers  are  large  deep  yellow  and  distinctly 
margined  and  marked  with  crimson  ;  Sapho  and 
Tredegonde  are  two  selfs,  the  former  a  charming 
rose-pink,  the  latter  of  a  decided  rose  colour ; 
(ilee  Maiden,  a  flower  of  perfect  form,  the  yellow- 
ground  petals  being  beautifully  margined,  and 
slightly  marked  with  clear  rose :  and  Helios, 
a  beautiful  yellow  ground,  the  flowers  are 
large,  of  good  form,  distinctly  marked  with  a 
broad  margin  of  rich  crimson.  A  variety  named 
Rose  Celestial,  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas,  has  pale 
rose-coloured  flowers,  most  deliciously  scented, 
quite  equal  to  the  old  Clove  in  this  respect. 
Amongst  so  many  new  kinds  that  have  but  little 
scent,  this  one  should  prove  of  great  attraction. 
Miss  ShiflFner  and  Clio,  both  raised  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
are  two  other  good  ones.  Clio  is  a  distinct  and  pretty 
fancy,  the  ground  colour  yellow,  petals  nicely 
marked  with  scarlet  and  lavender.  Miss  ShiSher 
is  one  of  the  best  of  the  pink  border  Carnations, 
the  flowers  are  large,  freely  produced,  and  sweetly 
scented.  Vivid  is  another  good  one  raised  at 
Edenside,  being  a  rich  scarlet,  and  highly  recom- 
mended for  planting  out.  We  might  name  many 
more  varieties  that  are  deserving  of  special  praise 
included  in  Mr.  Douglas's  general  collection  of 
Carnations,  Picotees,  and  also  Malmaisons,  of  which 
there  are  now  many  fine  ones  in  cultivation,  but  it 
is  unnecessary.  A  most  interesting  list  is  issued 
from  Edenside,  wherein  are  included  descriptions 
of  all  the  best  varieties,  with  many  valuable  hints  as 
to  their  culture. 

Cappentepla  californica.-  A  few  weeks 

ago  two  notes  appeared  in  The  (jarden  relating 
to  the  hardiness  of  the  above-named  beautiful  shrub. 
Perhaps  it  would  intei'est  some  of  the  readers  of 
The  (!akiien  to  know  that  here  in  Winchester, 
on  a  chalk  hill  about  ;i')0  feet  above  sea  level,  there 
is  a  bush  of  C.  californica  about  4i  feet  high,  by 
about  as  much  through,  which  has  flowered  freely 
and  is  now  forming  seed.  The  bush  was  planted  out 
in  the  open  border  about  seven  years  ago,  and  has 
never  been  seriously  injured  by  frost.  It  has  not 
been  protected  during  the  past  two  or  three  winters, 
and  although  young  Bays,  Laurustinus,  Euonymus, 
and  Veronica  Traversi  have  been  cut  back  verj' 
severely  by  last  winter's  frost,  Carpenterias,  both 


young  and  old,  have  only  been  slightly  injured. 
No  doubt  their  escape  ma}'  be  attributed  to  the 
short  firm  annual  growth.  —  E.  HlLLlER,  Win- 
chester. 

Calandpinia  discolor.— The  Cape  house 

at  Kew  contains  at  the  present  time  a  large 
number  of  rare  and  showy  plants,  the  one  under 
notice  being  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest.  Like 
most  of  the  other  Calandrinias  it  is  a  native  of 
Chili,  and,  although  like  many  of  the  species, 
of  old  introduction,  it  is  rarely  seen  in  cultivation. 
It  belongs  to  the  perennial  section,  and  has 
succulent  stems  and  leaves.  The  leaves  are  green 
above  and  reddish  below,  and  4  inches  or  5  inches 
long.  The  flowers  are  nearly  2  inches  across, 
bright  rose,  and  borne  several  together  on  slender 
stems  upwards  of  a  foot  in  height.  The  calyx  of 
the  unopened  buds  is  curious,  having  a  green 
ground  streaked  and  spotted  with  purple.  A 
loamy  soil  similar  to  that  usuall}'  given  to  suc- 
culent plants  suits  this  species,  and  it  will  be 
found  quite  at  home  in  a  fairly  dry,  sunn}'  green- 
house.— W.  D. 

Humea  elegans.— Though  not  so  often 
seen  as  it  deserves  to  be,  this  is  one  of  the  most 
effective  plants  we  have,  either  for  the  garden  or 
greenhouse,  and  it  is  also  useful  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  groups  or  any  decorations.  The  tall 
pyramidal  panicle  with  drooping  branches  of  tiny 
flowers  give  it  a  grass-like  appearance.  There  are 
two  varieties.  In  the  ordinary  form,  the  inflores- 
cence is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and  the  other  of  a 
pale  greenish  white,  the  latter,  of  which  some  good 
specimens  were  seen  at  the  Sweet  Pea  show,  is  by 
some  considered  the  most  graceful  of  the  two, 
though  for  some  purposes  the  dark-coloured  variety 
is  best.  The  Humea  is  a  biennial,  and  comes  from 
New  South  Wales.  It  was  introduced  just  over 
100  years  ago.  Seeds  may  be  sown  any  time  during 
the  autumn.  The  seedlings  should  be  potted  singly 
in  small  pots  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to 
handle.  If  sown  early  they  may  be  grown  in  a 
frame,  but  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  later 
on.  A  shelf  close  up  to  the  glass  is  the  best  position 
for  them  during  the  winter.  They  must  be  potted 
on  as  they  require  it.  If  the  plants  do  well  they 
will  require  8-inch  or  10-inch  pots  for  flowering  in. 
They  should  be  potted  in  good  rich  fibrous  loam,  and 
press  the  soil  fairly  firm.  It  is  important  not  to 
leave  them  to  get  too  much  pot-bound  before  potting 
them  on.  Failure  often  occurs  through  sowing  the 
seeds  too  early  in  the  season,  and  then  having  to 
stand  too  long  in  the  same  pots.  Watering  requires 
careful  attention,  for  like  many  other  fine-rooted 
plants  a  little  neglect  may  prove  fatal.  They  are 
liable  to  die  off  just  before  the  flowering  period. 
After  the  final  potting  manure  may  be  used  from 
time  to  time,  and  at  all  times  the  plants  should 
have  a  light  airy  position. — A.  Hkmslev. 

Acacia  armata  var.  ang'ustifolia.— 

With  the  large  number  of  Acacias  at  hand  suitable 
for  greenhouse  culture  it  is  a  great  wonder  that 
so  few  are  in  general  cultivation.  Not  more  than 
a  dozen  species  are  commonly  grown,  though  three 
times  that  number  are  well  worthy  of  attention. 
A.  armata  is  a  well  known  plant,  and  probably  the 
most  extensively  grown,  but  its  varieties  are  not 
often  met  with.  The  subject  of  this  note  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  whole  family,  and 
succeeds  well  either  in  a  pot  or  in  tho  border.  It 
makes  long  thin  arching  shoots,  clothed  with  narrow 
leaves  Ih  inches  long,  and  produces  small  globular 
heads  of  bright  yellow  flowers  from  the  axil  of 
every  leaf  along  the  whole  length  of  the  previous 
year's  wood.  (Jrown  in  pots  good  plants,  with  six 
or  eight  shoots  2  feet  to  2^  feet  long,  may  be  had 
in  two  years  from  cuttings,  and  make  \cry  good 
subjects  for  decoration.  Planted  out  in  a  liordcr 
of  sandy  peat  and  loam  it  grows  at  least  l."i  feet  in 
height,  making  a  well  furnished  busli.  In  this 
manner  it  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage,  tlio  long, 
graceful,  arching  shoots,  clothed  in  green  and 
gold,  being  very  effective  for  several  weeks  in 
early  spring.  Like  most  of  the  Acacias,  it  docs 
much  better  if  pruned  severely  as  soon  as  the 
flowers  are  over.  A  variety  of  A.  armata,  known 
as  pendula,  is  very  similar  to  the  one  described, 
but  has  shorter  leaves.  Both  may  be  seen  in 
flower  at  Kew. — W.  Dallimoke. 
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Pine  Apples  at  Chiswick.— The  fine 

fruits  grown  in  Austria,  in  Baron  Rothchild's 
garden,  by  Mr.  Roberts  were  much  admired  for 
their  size  and  weight,  thovigh  even  larger  fruits 
have  been  staged  by  the  same  exhibitor  on  other 
occasions.  It  is  gratifj'ing  to  see  these  fruits 
grown  so  well  in  private  gardens,  and  another 
exhibit  that  called  for  more  than  passing  notice 
was  the  splendid  collection  of  Queen  Pines,  staged 
by  Mr.  Coomber,  head  gardener  to  Lord  Llangat- 
tock,  the  Hendre,  Monmouth.  The  fruits  were 
uniform  in  size,  and  had  remarkably  small  crowns  ; 
indeed,  so  dwarf  that  it  detracted  somewhat  from 
the  size  of  the  fruit.  Not  that  a  large  crown  is 
desirable,  and  at  times  there  is  too  much,  but  here 
the  fruits  were  very  finely  finished.  I  should  have 
been  pleased  to  see  a  larger  collection  from  such  a 
good  grower,  and  given  the  gold  medal  of  the 
society,  as  so  few  Pines  are  grown  now.  When 
they  are  staged  so  well  they  are  most  interesting. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  there  are  different 
varieties  of  Queens.  Evidently  those  grown  at  the 
Hendre  are  of  an  exceptionally  good  stock. — 
G.  Wytiies. 

Rosa.  WichUPiana  is  now  covering  a  space 
of  wall  0  feet  high  by  "20  feet  in  length — one  mass 
of  foliage  and  flower  in   twenty  months. — E.   H. 

WOODALL. 

Lychnis  ( Agpostemma)  W^allcepi.— 

The  hybrid  Lychnis  or  Agrostemnia  Walkeri  is  but 
little  met  with  in  gardens,  although  it  has  now 
been  introduced  for  a  considerable  number  of  years, 
and  is  easily  propagated  by  inserting  the  side 
growths  in  sandy  soil  in  pots  under  glass  or  under 
a  hand-light  in  the  open  ground.  It  is  neater  in 
its  growth  than  the  old  L.  coronaria,  the  old  Rose 
Campion,  in  this  respect  coming  nearer  to  its 
other  parent,  L.  Flos-jovis.  Its  colouring,  too,  is 
bright  and  good,  and  is  improved  by  the  white 
foliage.  I  believe  it  is  generally  reckoned  a  bien- 
nial, but  with  me  it  is  quite  perennial  in  a  dry, 
sunny  situation.  On  comparing  notes  with  Mr. 
Carruthers,  the  gardener  at  Shambellie,  Newabbey, 
a  short  time  ago,  about  this  plant,  which  has  been 
there  for  a  few  years,  though  not  so  long  as  in  my 
own  garden,  we  agreed  that  it  is  not  a  biennial  in 
our  district  and  soil.  It  seeds,  but  I  have  never 
raised  it  in  this  way,  so  that  I  cannot  say  whether 
it  retains  its  character  or  reverts  to  one  or  other 
of  the  parents.  The  old  name  of  Agrostemnia,  as 
applied  to  some  of  these  plants,  is  likely  to  survive 
for  a  long  time  before  it  is  superseded  by  the  now 
authoritative  one  of  Lychnis. — S.  Aknott. 

Ivy-leaved    Toad-flax.— ^It   was  a 

pleasure  to  read  an  appreciative  notice  of  my  dear 
little  friend  the  Ivy-leaved  Toad-flax  (Linaria 
Cymbalaria),  or  Kenilworth  Ivy,  as  they  call  it  in 
America.  I  can  readily  understand  that  it  makes 
a  good  greenhouse  plant,  though  I  never  saw  it 
promoted  to  that  dignity.  It  is  just  as  happy  on 
walls  here  in  the  tropics  as  in  its  native  habitats  in 
Surrey,  where  I  first  learned  to  love  it.  Every- 
thing about  it  is  as  it  should  be.  From  the  matted 
centre  to  the  extremities  of  the  trailing  shoots, 
which  are  seeking  a  foothold  in  the  mortared  joints, 
it  is  all  perfectly  beautiful,  and  the  flowers  are  just 
the  right  size.  It  seems  to  me  in  perfection  of 
proportion  as  well  as  beauty  throughout,  and  I 
alwaj's  look  upon  the  large-flowered  variety  as 
something  less  good. — W.  J. ,  Port  Roycd  Mountahis, 
Jamaica. 

Clianthus  Dampiepi.^During  the  week 

of  the  Temple  show  I  was  fortunate  enough  to 
see  the  fine  basket  plant  of  the  brilliant  Clianthus 
Dampieri  grown  at  Kew,  and  noted  by  Mr.  W. 
Dallimore  on  page  467  of  The  Gardex  for  June  29. 
It  was  certainly  one  of  the  most  effective  plants 
of  its  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  basket  culturS 
evidently  suiting  it  perfectly,  both  from  a  cultural 
point  of  view  and  from  the  natural  habit  of  growth, 
the  gorgeous  flowers  with  which  it  was  covered  being 
seen  at  their  very  best  from  below.  As  this  plant 
is  generally  acknowledged  to  be  a  difficult  subject  to 
bring  to  perfection,  and  one  that  any  gardener  would 
be  proud  to  grow  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  getting 
even  a  small  percentage  of  seedlings  to  do  anything 
like  as  well  as  the  single  specimen  at  Kew  had 
done,  Mr.  Dallimore  would  add  to  the  value  of  his 
note  by  saying  what  stock  wag  used  for  this  par- 


1 
ticular  plant.  Mr.  Dallimore  refers  to  the  use  of 
Colutea  arborescens  for  the  purpose  in  fiermany, 
but  leaves  us  in  doubt  as  to  the  practice  at  Kew, 
the  generally  accepted  stock  where  grafting  is 
practised  being  young  plants  struck  from  cuttings 
of  C.  puniceus.  If  a  better  stock  can  be  found 
it  would  be  welcomed,  and  might  lead  to  this 
handsome  subject  being  seen  more  frequently  in 
gardens. — J.  C.  T. 

A    ppotest   fpom    Le    Japdin    des 

Plantes. — We  take  the  following  note  from  the 
preface  to  the  bulletin  recently  issued  by  the 
authorities  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Paris.  For 
several  years  past  much  has  been  heard  about 
colonial  gardens  and  the  services  they  are  able  to 
render.  Many  criticisms  have  been  made  against 
France,  a  few  of  which  were  just.  At  different 
times  also  have  been  set  forth  the  happy  and  great 
influence  exercised  by  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew — 
the  vitality  and  progress  of  English  colonial 
gardens — how  Kew  distributes  useful  or  interest- 
ing new  plants  to  the  colonies,  and  it  has  been 
added  that  nothing  similar  was  done  in  France, 
This  assertion  is  untrue  and  unjust  so  far  as  it 
applies  to-day  and  the  past  sixteen  years  at  least. 
Considerable  efforts  have  been  made,  and  important 
results  obtained.  This  error  has  been  already 
criticised  by  M.  Dybowski  at  the  Colonial  Congrcs 
de  Bruxelles  (1897),  and  a  little  later  in  his  work 
upon  colonial  experimental  gardens.  M.  Martinet, 
editor  of  Le  Jardin,  has  on  several  occasions  made 
mention  of  the  services  rendered  to  the  colonies 
by  Le  Museum  (Le  Jardin  des  Plantes).  M. 
Fran^ais  et  M.  Deloncee  have  also  spontaneously 
given  proof  of  the  good  work  done  by  Le  Museum. 
Those  who  have  disregarded  this  appear  not  to 
have  endeavoured  to  find  out  what  was  being  done 
there,  and  in  some  cases  had  not  even  been  there. 
The  publicity  given  to  this  erroneous  and  regret- 
able  assertion  has  been  enormous. 

Rose    Souvenir    de   William 

Rolbinson. — It  seems  impossible  to  exhaust  the 
variety  of  tints  which  Tea  Roses  are  capable  of 
assuming.  In  this  pretty  noveltj'  there  are  various 
shades  of  colour,  and  in  many  of  our  recent  novelties 
in  this  section  the  combination  of  hues  in  one  variety 
is  remarkable.  Perhaps  most  people  will  prefer  the 
rich  apricot  colouring  of  the  younger  flowers,  but 
when  they  are  a  day  or  so  old  they  assume  quite  a 
Pseony-pink  hue,  with  a  perceptible  violet  and 
white  shade  of  colour.  The  growth,  too,  is  very 
free,  not  extra  vigorous,  but  quite  as  strong  as 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Anna  Olivier,  and  such  like. 
That  it  will  be  much  sought  after  is  certain,  judging 
from  the  prevailing  demand  for  these  beautiful 
coloured  Roses. — P. 

A  ppetty  new  Polyantha   Rose.— 

The  cross  fertilising  of  Roses  is  exerting  its  remark- 
able influence  upon  all  the  various  tribes  worked 
upon.  Now  that  the  hybridist's  attention  has  been 
directed  to  these  charming  little  liliputian  Poly- 
antha Roses  some  striking  colours  may  be  looked 
for.  One  of  the  latest  is  Leonie  Lamesch.  Its 
flowers  are  a  coppery-red,  each  one  tipped  with 
crimson  in  the  way  of  a  Pompon  Dahlia.  The  tiny 
buds  are  quite  a  rich  mahogany-red,  a  shade  of 
colour  not  found  in  any  other  Rose.  As  the  habit 
of  this  novelty  is  very  dwarf,  although  sturdy,  and, 
like  all  the  group,  very  free  flowering,  I  imagine  it 
will  be  in  much  demand  both  for  beds  and  borders 
as  a  front  row  plant  or  to  pot  up  for  conservatory 
decoration. — P. 

Rose  Reve  d'OP.  —  It  may  be  of  some 
interest  to  the  correspondent,  whose  query  on 
the  above  Rose  was  recently  answered  in  the 
editorial  notes,  to  know  that  we  have  a  plant  here 
in  a  cool  house,  covering  between  600  and  700  square 
feet,  and  well  furnished  throughout.  I  planted  it 
nineteen  years  ago,  and  let  it  have  its  own  way  the 
first  few  seasons,  simply  heading  back  the  long 
shoots  to  the  sound  wood,  and  the  same  treatment 
is  still  practised,  with  the  addition  of  the  removal 
of  all  smaller  growth  not  required  to  fill  any  gaps. 
It  is  a  glorious  sight  everj'  j'ear  early  in  May,  not 
an  ideal  florist's  flower  perhaps,  but  lovely  in  the 
bud  and  also  in  the  partially  expanded  flower.  The 
height  of  the  house  it  partially  occupies  (nearly  30 
feet)  rendered  it  difficult  to  preserve  clean  foliage 
ill  the  old  daya  of  tobacco  paper,  but  the  intro- 


duction of  XL  All  has  remedied  this,  and  two  or 
three  applications  in  the  course  of  the  season  are 
sufficient  to  clear  the  fly.  A  slight  pricking  of  the 
border,  followed  by  a  good  mulching  of  cow  manure, 
is  given  early  every  summer. — E.  BuRRELL. 

GodetiaS. — Twelve  months  last  April  I  sowed 
a  good  deal  of  the  seed  of  this  flower  (mixed 
varieties)  in  the  garden  of  my  cottage  at  .Sidmouth  ; 
the  flowers  were  most  useful,  as  when  cut  and  in 
water  they  last  fresh  so  long  and  are  of  such  pretty 
shades.  In  the  autumn  before  I  left  I  cut  and 
dried  a  number  of  the  seed  pods  for  sowing  the 
following  spring,  which  I  did  the  first  week  in 
May,  but  do  not  expect  they  will  bloom  much 
before  the  third  week  of  this  month.  A  number  of 
seeds  shed  from  the  old  plants  when  I  went  down 
last  Easter  I  found  growing  in  the  vegetable  beds. 
These  before  I  left  in  May  I  transplanted  into  a 
sunny  border,  and  I  have  had  large  bunches  sent 
up  to  me  weekly  with  other  flowers  since  the  first 
week  of  last  month.  Blooms  of  this  flower  last 
well  when  cut  (even  in  a  London  room),  and  the 
shades  are  very  handsome.  The  seed  is  cheap,  and 
it  grows  with  hardly  any  care  in  a  good  soil. — 
A.  H.  Tyrrell,  Kfiisirigton. 

Campanula  mipabilis.— I  may  say  that 

gravel  is  certainly  not  essential  to  flowering  this 
plant.  What  does  seem  essential  is  a  long  wait. 
Several  plants  are  now  in  flower  here  in  an  ordinary 
clay  border  facing  north.  The  flowers  when  they 
come  are  much  like  Canterbury  Bells,  and  the 
practical  question  is  whether  it  is  worth  while 
wasting  such  a  long  time  to  get  such  a  result.  I 
think  the  plant  has  been  shockingly  over-boomed. 
At  the  same  time,  I  am  a  great  believer  in  gravel 
for  dealing  with  many  difficult  plants.  Lilium 
rubellum,  with  which  I  can  do  nothing  in  ordinary 
soil,  flowers  finely  planted  in  a  foot  of  gravel.  Mr. 
Smith,  of  Newry,  gets  first-class  results  from  Iris 
stylosa  under  the  same  treatment.  Eremuri  have 
so  far  done  well  with  me  in  gravel,  though  it  is  too 
soon  to  speak  definitely  as  yet.  This  autumn  I  am 
going  to  trj'  it  for  Oncocyclus  Irises,  and  for 
Tulipa  Greigi.  For  all  alpine  plants,  especially  in 
the  seedling  stage,  a  gravel  mulch  is  an  immense 
assistance.  It  keeps  the  soil  moist,  the  collars  of 
the  plant  dry,  and  the  foliage  clean.  I  grow  all 
my  alpine  seedlings  in  flat  beds,  raised  i  inches, 
and  mulched  with  1  inch  of  gravel,  and  when  one 
realises  how  easy  it  is  from  one  plant  of  Gentiana 
verna  or  of  Ramondia  pyrenaica  to  have  in  three 
years  .500  flowering  plants,  it  is  certainly  worth 
while  giving  seedlings  the  associations  the3'  like. 
I  do  not  believe  the  kind  of  gravel  used  is  of  much 
importance  for  the  generality  of  alpine  plants, 
though,  of  course,  a  few  must  have  limestone.  I  use 
a  gravel  which  has  a  good  deal  of  clay  with  it.  Mr. 
Wolley  Dod  gets  equally  good  results  from  a  granite 
gravel  which  is  quite  free  from  claj'.  — A.  K.  Bulley, 
Ness,  Nestov,  Cheshire. 

Some  Rose  beds. — The  association  of  other 
things  with  Roses  in  ordinary  beds  on  lawns  is  not 
always  advisable,  but  I  have  had  several  mixtures 
this  season  that  have  been  very  interesting,  notably 
Papa  Gontier  and  Augustine  Guinoisseau  on  carpets 
of  white  and  purple  Pansies.  It  has  been  emphati- 
cally a  Rose  year,  and  the  two  varieties  named  were 
e.xceptionally  sturdy  bushes  planted  in  the  autumn 
of  1898,  and  are  a  mass  of  glorious  buds.  W^e  have 
to  give  a  heavy  winter  mulching  on  our  light  soil, 
and  so  the  Pansies  are  not  planted  within  18  inches 
of  the  Rose  stems,  but  they  find  their  way  over  it  as 
growth  develops  until  very  little  bare  ground  is  seen. 
Just  now  Gloire  des  Polyantha  on  a  carpet  of  the 
common  Musk  is  very  charming.  — E.  Bdrrell. 

Two  new  Sweet  Peas.— At  the  recent 

exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
first-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  two  new 
varieties,  Jeannie  Gordon,  shown  by  Mr.  Henry 
Eckford,  and  Countess  Spencer,  from  Mr.  Silas 
Cole,  gardener  to  Earl  Spencer,  Althorp  Park, 
Northampton.  The  former  has  a  beautiful  rose- 
coloured  standard,  the  wings  being  almost  white, 
except  that  the  colour  of  this  variety  is  a  deeper 
rose ;  it  appears  to  somewhat  resemble  Crown  Jewel, 
a  variety  introduced  five  or  six  years  ago  from 
America.  Countess  Spencer  is  quite  a  distinct 
break,  the  wings  are  unusually  large,  and  the 
general  colour  of  the  flower  is  a  rich  pink. 
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North    Lonsdale    Rose    Society.— 

We  are  very  pleased  to  liear  from  Mr.  G.  H. 
JIackereth,  one  of  the  honorary  secretaries  of  the 
above  society,  that  the  exhibition  held  at  Ulverston, 
in  connection  with  the  National  Rose  Society,  on 
Jul}'  17,  was  a  splendid  success,  and  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Edward  Mawley,  who  has  bad  great  ex- 
perience of  Rose  shows,  one  of  the  best  he  had 
ever  seen. 

Lilium   Burbanki.— What  is  this  Lily 

which  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  recent 
show  at  Chiswick?  We  have  been  told  that 
L.  Burbanki  is  of  hybrid  origin,  obtained  by  the 
intercrossing  of  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  washing- 
touianuni,  but  I  failed  to  find  any  trace  of  the  last 
named  in  the  several  forms  shown,  which  were 
certainly  a  mixed  lot.  Some  I  should  consider 
simply  a  good  deep  coloured  form  of  L.  pardalinum, 
such  as  californicura,  while  the  others  might  be  a 
cross  between  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  superbum. 
It  appears  to  me  the  award  should  have  been  to 
Burbank's  strain  of  hybrid  Lilies,  and  not  under 
any  particular  name.  It  is  a  great  pit}'  that  these 
several  kinds  have  been  distributed  asL.  Burbanki, 
for  no  end  of  confusion  has  been  and  will  be  still 
further  caused  by  such  indiscriminate  naming. 
At  Kew  there  is  a  large  bed  of  Burbank's  hj-brid 
Lilies,  in  which  all  the  forms  above  alluded  to  are 
represented,  but  there  again  I  failed  to  find  any 
trace  of  L.  washingtonianum. — T. 

Kleinia  Galpini  at  Kew.— A  fine  plant 

of  this  rare  South  African  Composite  is  at  the 
present  time  flowering  freely  in  the  Cape  house  at 
Kew.  It  was  sent  to  Kew  about  eleven  years  ago 
by  Mr.  Galpin,  who  at  various  times  has  intro- 
duced quite  a  number  of  good  garden  plants.  The 
specimen  under  notice  is  about  LV  feet  high,  and 
of  bushy  habit.  The  succulent  stems  are  glaucous, 
and  clothed  with  pretty  glaucous  leaves.  The 
flowers  are  bright  orange,  and  borne  in  dense 
heads  an  inch  across,  a  consider.able  number  of 
these  heads  terminating  each  branch.  After  the 
flowers  are  over  the  stems  die  back,  and  produce 
a  number  of  suckery  shoots  near  to  the  base. 
These  shoots  root  readily  if  placed  in  sandy  loam 
and  kept  on  the  dry  side.  Sandy  loam,  to  which 
a  good  quantity  of  grit  and  leaf-mould  has  been 
added,  forms  a  suitable  soil.  Plenty  of  drainage  is 
necessary,  as  it  is  impatient  of  stagnant  moisture. 
Throughout  winter  and  dull  weather  no  water 
should  be  allowed  to  rest  on  the  leaves  and  between 
the  branches  or  decaj'  will  soon  set  in.  A  good 
figure  of  this  pretty  plant  is  given  in  the  Botanical 
Magazine,  t.  7-2.39. —W.  D. 

Hoya  imperialis  at  Kew.— A  specimen 

of  this  magnificent  species,  the  largest  flowered  of 
all  the  Hoyas,  is  now  bearing  several  umbels  of 
flowers  in  the  stove  house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  Malayan  regions,  and  was  introduced 
between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago,  but  although 
such  an  old  plant  it  is  still  rare.  It  grows  well 
and  rapidly  trained  to  wires  under  the  glass,  and 
makes  a  lot  of  long  stem  roots.  The  leaves  are 
6  inches  or  7  inches  long,  light  green,  with 
undulated  margins.  The  flowers  are  2  inches  to 
3  inches  across,  and  borne  about  nine  together  in 
large  umbels.  They  are  thick  and  waxy  in  texture, 
and  reddish  brown  in  colour,  with  a  cream-coloured 
coronna.  Like  many  other  plants  from  the  same 
country  it  rejoices  in  a  hot,  moist  atmosphere,  and 
likes  plenty  of  fresh  water  at  the  roots  whilst 
growing. — W.  Daiximore. 

Rose  Maman  Cochet.— There  is  no  Tea 
of  the  non-climViing  section  that  produces  such 
strong  shoots  as  does  this  Rose,  and  this  must 
always  be  a  great  consideration  with  the  planter. 
There  are  few  Roses  but  what  possess  some  blemish, 
and  Maman  Cochet  has,  unfortunately,  a  bad  habit 
of  producing  divided  blossoms.  I  think  this  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  soil  being  too  heavy.  It  would 
be  interesting  to  hear  the  opinion  of  some  of  our 
great  Tea  Rose  specialists  upon  this  matter; 
whether  they  believe  it  to  be  an  inherent  trait  in 
the  character  of  the  Rose,  or  if  soil  is  responsible. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  latter  opinion,  for  under  glass, 
where  one  has  the  soil  more  under  control,  I  have 
had  most  perfect  specimens.  A  perfectly  formed 
flower  of  Maman  Cochet,  with  the  lovely  flesh- 
pink  colouring  and  the  suffusion  of  yellow  at  the 


base  of  the  petals,  is  as  near  perfection  in  a  Rose 
as  we  shall  probabl}'  ever  attain  to.  As  a  standard 
Maman  Cochet  is  superb,  making  tliat  fine  spread- 
ing head  we  all  like  to  see.  When  used  in  this 
way,  ample  space  must  be  allowed  between  the 
trees.  I  saw  a  bed  of  bush  plants  recently,  and 
they  were  quite  5  feet  high.  They  had  evidently 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  pruning  plan, 
which  suits  this  variety  better  than  hard  pruning. 
This  Rose  would  be  a  capital  one  to  plant  against 
a  G-feet  to  7-teet  wall.  There  are  many  Teas  of 
the  strong  non-climbing  section  that  are  far  more 
serviceable  upon  such  walls  than  the  so-called 
climbers  of  the  Rt-ve  d'Or  type.  Maman  Cochet 
can  never  replace  Catherine  Merniet  or  Bridesmaid 
as  a  forcing  Rose  ;  the  flowers  are  much  too  lumpy, 
but  it  surpasses  them  for  outdoor  culture.  In  the 
Rose  house  Maman  Cochet  should  find  a  place,  and 
if  it  can  be  planted  near  one  of  the  upright  columns 
so  much  the  better.  Like  its  rival,  Catherine 
Mermet,  Maman  Cochet  has  given  us  a  white 
sport,  and  it  very  quickly  appeared,  only  some 
four  years  intervening  between  the  raising  of  the 
one  and  the  development  of  the  other.  This  white 
form  was  introduced  by  Mr.  J.  C'ook,  of  Baltimore, 
U.S.A.  America  seems  to  be  the  land  of  Rose 
sports.  I  should  say  Rose  judges  have  had  a 
diflicult}'  this  year  to  distinguish  between  White 
Maman  Crochet,  The  Bride,  and  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
for  in  the  show-box  thej'  resemble  each  other  very 
closel}',  but,  of  course,  as  seen  growing  there  is  a 
wide  diftarence.  I  question  if  any  Tea  has  been 
more  grandly  shown  this  year  than  White  Maman 
Cochet,  excepting  Coiutesse  de  Nadaillac.  If  it  is 
lovel}'  now,  it  is  doubly  so  in  autumn,  when  the 
blush  pink  shading  intensifies  in  the  outer  petals. 
I  have  seen  some  very  highly  coloured  flowers  of 
the  pink  kind,  but  this  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
extraordinary  sunshine.  A  crimson  or  deep  pink 
form  is  not  improbable  by  any  means.  Amateurs 
should  be  on  the  look-out  for  such  an  one. — 
Philojiel.  [We  gave  an  illustration  of  this 
beautiful  Rose,  that  has  figured  so  largely  at 
most  exhibitions  this  year,  in  The  Garden  of 
.luly  20.— Eds.] 


AW^ALK  TO  RADNOR,  JAMAICA. 

To  get  up  just  before  the  sun  is  the  natural  thing 
in  Jamaica,  and  the  sun  gets  up  at  half -past  five  on 
the  longest  day  and  at  half -past  six  on  the  shortest, 
so  between  six  and  seven  I  am  starting,  in  my 
shirt  sleeves,  to  pay  a  long  day's  visit  to  mj'  kind 
friends  at  Radnor.  Roughly,  the  divisions  of  the 
walk  are  as  follows  :  A  mile  down  the  river,  a  mile 
up  hill  away  from  it,  two  miles  down  again  in  long 
winds  to  rejoin  it,  then  a  bridge  and  a  mile  and 
a-half  of  stiff  climb  on  the  other  side,  a  mile  of 
level,  and  a  final  steep  pull  of  a  mile  and  a-half, 
eight  miles  in  all.  When  all  the  ups  and  downs 
are  over  I  am  but  1,000  feet  liigher  at  the  end. 

It  is  delightfull}'  cool  as  I  start.  The  pussies 
are  under  the  delusion  that  this  is  their  morning 
walk,  and  bound  ofl'  in  high  spirits  in  front  of  me, 
taking  cover  anon  under  the  Coffee  trees  and 
stalking  me  from  behind.  As  they  see  me  turn 
down  the  hill  along  the  public  path,  they  give  a  few 
miauls  and  retrace  their  steps  to  interest  them- 
selves among  the  lizards.  It  is  a  sharp  descent  of 
200  feet  to  the  river,  and  as  it  is  approached  the 
dew  gets  thicker  on  the  grass  which  in\ades  the 
road,  as  they  are  pleased  to  call  it,  so  far  that  one 
cannot  get  along  without  being  brushed  b}'  the  net 
blades.  Very  pretty,  though  of  limited  extent, 
is  the  river  up  and  down  from  the  bridge,  which  is 
thrown  in  a  single  span  from  rocks  conveniently' 
placed  on  either  side,  carrying  it  at  a  height  secure 
from  floods.  The  quick  little  river  whirls  below, 
full  of  cheerful  talk.  Plumes  of  Wikl  Cane 
((Jynerium  saccharoides),  suggesting  Pampas  (irass, 
but  every  way  more  beautiful,  wave  in  the  current 
of  air  which  is  always  passing  up  or  iloun  the 
valley.  Feathery  Bamboos  climb  up  the  hills,  and 
giant  Aloes  find  footing  in  the  unsealcable  clilfs 
which  lead  the  eye  up  to  heights  beyond.  Not 
much  of  bright  colour,  except  for  a  trail  of  crimson 
Ipomtea  Horsfallitc  in  August,  or  perhaps  al)ush  of 
Orange  Ebony  (Brya  ebenus).  Crossing  the  bridge 
the  path  follows  the  river  down,  faii'ly  level  it  wmild 


be  imagined  :  biit  that  is  not  tlie  Jamaica  way.  It 
climbs  a  knoll  for  the  mere  pleasure  <^f  climbing. 
It  jumps  down  a  breakneck  descent  just  for  the 
fun  of  tlic  thing.  There  may  be  II  Hi  yards  of  level 
in  the  next  mile,  there  is  certainly  not  more.  But 
what  of  that?  The  air  is  delightful,  the  path 
innocent  of  dust.  Fern-edged,  full  of  interest, 
whether  the  eyes  are  focusscd  near  or  far.  Perhaps 
from  a  habit  of  partly  watching  my  feet,  I  see 
more  of  near  objects  than  of  distant  ones,  and  only 
occasionallj'  look  up  to  take  in  the  whole  scene. 

More  opportunity  for  looking  about  occurs  on 
the  next  section,  a  slow,  steep  ascent  by  Bay 
Spring,  a  charming  -watcifall,  and  Charlie  Gully. 
The  path  winds  up  under  stately  Cedars  (Cedrela 
odorata)  and  past  giant  Cuttton  trees  (Eriodendron 
anfractuosum).  On  the  right,  limestone  banks 
with  Ferns  and  scarlet  Ai-himenes,  Jamaica  Forget- 
me-not  (Browallia  demissa),  and  yellow  wild 
Fuchsia  (Leianthus  longifolius),  whose  kinship  with 
tientian  would  not  be  suspected.  Always  a  clear 
outlook  on  the  left  tov^arils  the  river,  down  steeps 
clad  in  Mango  and  Orange,  with  Coffee  growing 
beneath  them,  up  shaly  clilfs  on  the  other  side  to 
hill  above  hill,  and  hill  rising  above  that,  and 
again  and  again  fresh  liills  bi-hind  to  the  long 
bounding  chain  of  the  Blue  Mountain  range,  and 
then  at  last  sky.  Words  can  never  convey  any 
adcfjuatc  impression  of  mountains.  Lovely  ever  at 
noonday  in  their  shadelcss,  naked  state  ;  lovelier 
clothed  in  morning  mist  :  loveliest  perhaps  as  the 
evening  sun  sinks  behind  another  moro  western 
range,  and  the  evening  shade  enwraps  them  from 
below  swathe  by  swathe  ;  but  just  ^^■hat  they 
mean  and  just  what  they  express  is  summed  up  in 
\i'ords  which  involuntarily  rise  to  mj'  lips  tjventy 
times  in  the  course  of  tliis  Radnor  walk  : 

"  To  me 
High  mountains  are  a  feeling." 

At  Charlie  Gulh',  which  is  a  sort  of  screen  of 
stones  and  di'brit,  whose  face  changes  with  every 
heavy  rain,  the  umbrella  generally  goes  up  to  give 
protection  from  sun  to  a  head  wearing  only  a  light 
cloth  cap.  After  a  bend  or  two  of  the  path,  trees 
close  in,  and  it  goes  down  again.  Soon  a  point  is 
reached  from  which  a  complete  change  of  view  is 
obtained  into  a  valley  whose  draining  stream,  the 
Falls  River,  is  not  seen  though  it  is  heard.  This  is 
a  constant  condition  of  our  mountain  walk — a  climb 
up  to  the  music  of  one  stream,  generally  invisible 
— a  dividing  line  of  Uvu  valleys  reached — and  a 
climb  down  to  the  mm-niur  and  increasing  tumult 
of  another. 

The  path  that  lies  before  me  has  an  invitingly 
steady  gradient,  but,  before  getting  into  the  long, 
swingnig  stride  which  comes  naturally  in  such  a 
place,  a  minute  or  two  is  ahi'ays  given  to  the 
contemplation  of  a  simple  and  delightful  feature. 
The  path  is  unusuall}'  broad,  and  grass  grows  in  it 
in  lines  and  drifts,  short,  and  well  cropped  by 
wandering  goats,  palest  grey-green  in  this  morning 
light,  the  dew  suggesting  hoar  frost.  And  now 
otf  down  the  hill  !  Clean  going,  on  a  kind  of  clay 
without  stones,  qui  tedift'erent  to  the  rocky  limestone 
of  the  ascent  just  accomplished.  Half-way  down, 
a  short  cut,  which  really  is  a  short  cut,  over  grass 
with  pretty  trees.  Mango,  Pimento,  and  Lotus 
(Bj'rsonima  coriacea),  the  last  especially  handsome 
in  summer  with  its  wealth  of  orange  flowers.  As 
the  river  is  approached  the  scarp  on  the  other  side 
is  seen  to  be  a  tangled  mass  of  Jasmine  (.7.  graeil- 
limum)  and  another  escape  from  cidtivation  in  the 
river  bottom  is  Clerndcndron  fragrans.  I  some- 
times pick  it  and  smell  it,  and  am  reminded  of 
Browning's  trenchant  line  on  the  scented  j'outh  of 
the  Court  of  France  : 

"  What  they  call  perfume  and  I  call  stink.' 

The  river  is  crossed  and  the  valley  contracts. 
But  just  now  as  I  swing  down  the  hill  the  Blue 
Mountain  range  was  facing  me,  and  thecmtlook  was 
vast  and  clear  and  free.  Now  I  am  hennned  in 
and  can  see  but  a  few  yards  ahead.  The  little 
invisible  river  has  become  a  brawling,  self-asserting 
companion — dashing,  liiinliling,  s|ilnshiiig.  Lovely 
Rose-Apples  (Kugenia  .IaMii)oK)  overshadow  it, 
their  Myrtle  flowers  eacli  as  big  as  a  teaiup.  It 
receives  several  tributaries,  and  after  rain  the 
walki'r  has  to  become  a  jumper  to  get  over  some  of 
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them.  Narrower  and  narrower  grows  the  ravine, 
shadier  and  shadier,  just  room  for  river  and  patli, 
the  river  far  below.  Wo  are  back  in  tlie  limestone 
with  its  restful  grey  cliffs.  There  is  so  much  to 
look  at  that  the  pace  slackens.  Nowhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  are  brighter  patches  of  Achimenes 
cocoinea.  It  mingles  with  Adiantum  coneinnum, 
and  is  a  dream  of  beauty.  The  rock  walls  dripping 
with  wet  are  a  perfect  natural  fernery.  Magnifi- 
cent Bamboos  arch  overhead.  The  river  frets  and 
rages  below.  Presently  a  corner  is  turned  and 
there  is  a  new  surprise.  The  ravine  opens  out  and 
the  Falls  River  joins  the  equally  impetuous 
Yallahs,  on  the  banks  of  which  our  walk  began. 
And  here,  near  this  junction,  stand  two  of  the 
most  astonishing  flowering  trees  that  are  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  world.  To  say  that  they 
blaze  with  colour  is  no  exaggeration.  One  is  the 
orange-red  Spathodea  campanulata,  the  other  the 
vermilion-pink  Poinciana  Begia.  The  only  third 
to  be  named  with  them  is  Amherstia,  but  that 
does  not  make  the  same  distant  effect. 

The  big  river — big  is  a  relative  term,  for  it  is 
but  a  considerable  mountain  stream — is  not  so 
pretty  here  as  the  small  one.  It  lies  in  a  broad 
bed,  whose  shingle  expanse  is  but  partially  hid  by 
the  growth  that  manages  to  struggle  up  between 
floods.  A  sharp  pitch  leads  down  to  a  solidly 
constructed  bridge,  whose  great  length,  taking  up 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  valley,  is  necessitated  by 
these  same  periodic  floods  of  October  and  May. 
The  ascent  of  a  mile  and  a-half  on  the  other  side 
is  the  hottest  part  of  the  walk,  not  because  there 
is  much  sun,  but  because  there  is  little  breeze. 
This  keeps  the  river  course,  and  is  soon  lost  as  the 
path  winds  upwards,  only  to  be  met  again  at  the 
narrow  col  at  tlie  top.  "Take  it  easy"  is  the 
motto,  and  every  step  is  beautiful.  Perns,  as 
usual,  everywhere ;  Orchids,  whicli  always  come 
to  any  cleared  place  to  show  themselves,  fringe 
the  bank,  and  there  are  Aloes,  Mountain  Pride 
(Spathelia  simplex),  Philodendrons,  and  many 
another  thing  of  majestic  appearance.  Lower 
growths  are  on  the  ground,  but  these  have  not 
the  attraction  of  alpines,  and  except  in  wet  places 
there  is  more  than  a  hint  of  hot  sun  and  sterility. 
The  river  looks  better  as  we  rise  and  winds 
prettily  down  to  the  point  where  it  plunges  into 
its  next  gorge.  Half-way  up  is  a  place  where  a 
halt  is  alwaj's  called  to  look  at  a  copious  spring 
w  hich  bubbles  out  of  the  rock  under  a  tree  root. 
I  always  long  to  carry  off'  this  episoda  for  my 
garden.  I,  too,  have  my  branching  of  hills.  Why 
did  not  this  cold,  delicious  spring  break  out  just 
there  ?  Very  near  this  is  a  something  deliciously 
sweet,  and  I  never  can  discover  what  it  is.  The 
air  of  the  mountain  lends  itself  to  the  diffusion  of 
sounds  and  scents.  A  native  stands  on  one  hill 
and  carries  on  a  conversation  with  his  friend  who 
is  on  another  hill  half  a  mile  oft'.  Perhaps  this  scent 
is  wafted  from  far,  for  I  see  nothing,  not  so  much 
as  a  fallen  blossom.  You  cannot  go  and  look. 
Above  is  precipice,  below  is  precipice  again.  That 
is  the  way  witli  Jamaica  roads.  Above  a  wall  of 
rock,  below  the  heads  of  bushes  and  trees. 
Reaching  the  top  there  is  a  mere  knife-edge  of  col 
and  an  immediate  plunge  down  again  into  the 
valley  of  the  Negro  River.  But  that  way  is  not 
ours.  Another  path,  which  is  really  level  this 
time,  has  been  cut  in  the  hillside,  parallel  to  the 
river  to  meet  it  a  mile  higher  up.  We  are  piercing 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  mountains.  They  are 
wooded  to  the  top.  Here  stand  out  clumps  of 
Bamboo.  There  is  a  solitary  Mango  conspicuous 
on  a  high  knoll,  symmetrical  as  a  Mushroom.  In 
contrast  to  it  a  ragged  Trumpet-tree  (Cecropia 
peltata),  which  looks  as  if  it  might  have  afforded 
itself  a  few  more  ox  those  grand  leaves.  Hand- 
somest of  all  a  Tamarind  (Pithecolobium  filicifo- 
lium),  perfect  in  pose,  delicate  of  leaf,  showy  with 
twisted  scarlet  seed-pods.  These  and  an  occasional 
Palm  the  eye  catches  from  afar. 

The  river  is  reached  and  crossed,  and  now  there 
is  another  mile  and  a-half  of  steady  work  uphill. 
"Bush,"  as  unworked  ground  is  called,  gives  waj' 
to  patches  of  cultivation,  chiefly  Coffee,  with  here 
and  there  an  Orange  and  self-sown  Pimento.  We 
are  getting  too  near  the  great  mountains  to  see 
much  of  them.     The  little  incidents  of   tlie  path 


become  more  attractive— a  patch  of  Kpidendi-um 
ooohleatum  on  a  rock  ;  great  breadths  of  Ageratum 
by  the  wayside,  a  curiously  local  weed,  thriving 
prodigiously  in  places  that  suit  it  ;  a  cottage  with 
bright  hedge  of  Shoeblack  (Hibiscus)  and  Barbados 
Pride  (Poinciana  pulcherrima) ;  a  natural  rock  seat 
at  a  shady  corner,  looking  dowai  on  a  glimmer  of 
water  among  thickets  of  small  Bamboo  (Arundo 
Donax) ;  pretty  blue  Hog-meat  (Ipom^a),  and 
Red-head  (Asclepias  curassavica),  and  Traveller's 
Joy  (Clematis  dioica),  prettiest  of  climbers,  whose 
seed  vessels  look  just  like  those  of  C.  graveolens. 
In  March  Pitcairnia  bromeliasfolia  hangs  out  its 
gay  branched  spikes  of  red.  The  soil  gets  more 
retentive  as  we  rise,  and  there  are  interesting  cups 
of  clear  water  under  the  rocky  wall  on  the  right, 
while  deep  below  on  the  left  races  a  tributary  to 
the  river.  This  is  presently  crossed  at  a  charming 
spot  with  a  miniature  waterfall  and  splendid 
Ferns,  another  place  I  want  to  carry  off'  for  my 
garden.  The  waj"  gets  steeper.  A  short  cut 
through  Coffee  is  so  abrupt  that  foothold  is  only 
to  be  got  by  catching  into  stony  projections 
jutting  out  from  the   slope.      Surrounding  this  is 


the  narrowest  of  arrelen.  I  called  the  col  a  knife- 
edge.  This  is  a  razor-edge.  A  step  to  the  right  and 
you  roll  down  to  the  Fernery  stream,  a  step  to  the 
left  and  you  will  roll  down  the  Coffee-clad  steep. 
There  is  just  room  to  get  along  azid  that  is  all.  If 
there  is  any  air  about  it  will  be  here,  and  it  is 
welcome  after  the  climb.  Down  in  damp  ground 
by  the  stream  I  can  make  out  the  handsome  leaves 
of  Cocoes  (Colocasia).  An  old  Mountain  Guava 
(Psidium  montanum)  rains  down  sweet  fruit  on  the 
path,  sweet  to  smell,  but  hardly  good  enough  to 
eat,  at  the  corner  where  Radnor  comes  in  sight. 
There  is  still  a  hot  little  bit  to  get  up  before 
reaching  the  house,  where  the  most  genial  of 
welcomes  awaits  me,  and  the  walk  ends  with  a 
bath,  a  change  of  clothes,  and  a  plate  of  ambrosial 
porridge  and  fresh  milk.  W.  J. 


CRAMBE    CORDIFOLIA. 

Even  in  good  gardens  that  present  the  best 
opportunities,  many  are  the  chances  wasted  of 
using  to  the  best  effect  bold  plants  of  large 
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size.  This  noble  Caucasian  plant,  with  its 
6  feet  of  stature  and  cloud-like  masses  of 
bloom,  is  one  of  the  finest  things  to  use  as  an 
isolated  tuft  or  on  the  fringe  of  woodland. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  photograph  by 
Mr.  Newman  of  Berkhamsted. 


WOODLAND   AND   FOREST. 

THE    OAK    AND    THE  ASH. 

Unnoted  Peculiarities. — Selection. 

THE  old  adage  anent  these  two  typical 
British  trees  coming  into  leaf,  and 
denoting  the  weather  accordingly,  is 
not  yet  exploded  in  the  popular 
belief,  although  I  believe  no  accu- 
rate observer  has  ever  recorded  the  Ash  coming 
into  leaf  before  the  Oak.  In  fact,  the  adage 
itself  runs  two  ways  : — 

The  Oak  before  the  Ash, 
We're  sure  to  have  a  splash, 
is  one  version,  and  the  other  is  : — 
The  Ash  before  the  Oak, 
We're  sure  to  have  a  soak. 
The  present  dry  spring  and  early  summer 
has  given  rise  to  much  silly  correspondence  on 
the  subject.  What  has  caused  many  people  to 
go  wrong  about  the  Ash  is  the  fact  that  it 
comes  into  fiower  early,  sometimes  as  early  as 
March,  and  generally  in  April,  and  the  casual 
observer  thinks  the  tree  is  coming  into  leaf, 
which  is  the  kernel  of  the  matter.  The  Ash 
flowers  before  it  comes  into  leaf,  and  the  Oak 
after,  and  the  leaves  of  the  Ash  appear  long 
after  the  flowers.  It  recjuires  a  higher  tem- 
perature to  bring  the  Ash  into  leaf,  just  as  the 
Fig  requires  a  higher  temperature  to  bring  it 
into  leaf  than  the  vine  does.  When  seasons 
are  very  late,  and  vegetation  comes  on  with  a 
rush  under  a  sudden  rise  of  temperature,  I 
have  seen  the  Oak  and  Ash  come  into  leaf 
together,  but  otherwise  the  Oak  is  always 
before  the  Ash.  I  know  one  Ash  tree  in  a 
sunny  sheltered  dell,  where  it  is  protected 
from  winds  on  all  sides,  that  always  comes 
into  leaf  long  before  the  other  Ashes,  while 
some  trees  higher  up,  on  an  exposed  site  close 
by,  are  always  long  behind  it. 

The  temperature  of  the  ground  and  degree 
of  moisture  also  exert  much  influence  on  the 
rise  of  the  sap  and  the  leafage.  Few  could 
believe  how  quickly  the  sap  responds  in  an  Oak 
tree  according  to  the  weather.  In  our  part  of  the 
Midlands  the  trees  are  barked  standing,  because 
purchasers  of  timber  think  it  keeps  and  seasons 
better  standing  than  it  does  lying  after  it  is 
peeled.  The  usual  custom  is  to  fell  and  peel 
the  trees  afterwards,  but  one  of  the  objections 
to  that  plan  is  that  hardly  any  two  Oak  trees 
are  ready  to  peel  at  the  same  time,  whereas 
when  they  are  peeled  standing  the  trees  can 
be  taken  according  to  the  state  of  the  sap. 
The  man  tries  the  tree  with  his  barking  chisel 
till  he  finds  one  that  will  "go"  readily,  and  he 
strips  it  and  so  on.  1  have  seen  a  sudden 
change  in  the  weather  and  a  drop  in  the 
temperature  suspend  barking  operations 
altogether.  Unless  the  sap  is  well  on  the 
move  the  bark  will  not  detach.  The  sap 
thickens  when  the  temperature  drops  and  the 
bark  sticks.  Very  local,  too,  is  the  effect.  On 
a  large  tree  the  bark  will  sometimes  come 
easily  on  the  sunny  side,  and  hold  fast  on  the 
cold  side.  Foresters  who  want  a  good  bark 
crop  and  as  much  as  they  can  get,  have  to  be 
sharper  than  any  haymaker  in  precarious 
weather.  The  more  favourable  the  weather 
the  quicker  the  growth  and  the  sharper  the 
work  has  to  be  done.     The  brief  spell  between 


the  first  movement  of  the  sap  and  the  full 
leafing  of  the  trees  is  the  barking  season,  and 
the  period  may  be  long  or  short,  just  according 
to  the  weather.  Before  the  leaves  appear  the 
sap  is  in  flood  under  the  bark,  but  after  the 
leaves  are  fairly  out  they  absorb  it  all  and  the 
bark  adheres  again. 

After  the  bark  is  got  off  the  drying  season 
begins.  Where  there  are  roomy  sheds  and 
convenience,  and  the  bark  can  be  dried  and 
chopped  at  home,  it  is  better  for  the  vendor, 
but  that  can  seldom  be  done,  and  the  custom 
is  to  dry  the  bark  on  the  gantry  and  then  stack 
it,  or,  better,  get  it  away  at  once.  Delay  and 
wet  mean  loss. 

The  barking  of  Oak  trees  standing  has 
revealed  another  fact  interesting  to  vegetable 
jihysiologists.  It  is  generally  supposed  that 
when  a  tree  is  ringed  in  the  trunk — that  is,  a 
belt  of  bark  cut  off  into  the  wood — the  ascent 
of  the  sap  is  arrested  and  the  tree  perishes. 
An  Oak  tree,  however,  that  is  barked  standing 
the  whole  length  of  the  trunk  will  continue  to 
live  for  a  year  at  least,  and  if  the  top  branches 
are  not  barked  they  will  put  forth  full  leaf, 
and  often  retain  them  during  the  summer, 
shedding  them  in  the  autumn  like  the  others — 
all  this  time  with  the  outside  of  the  trunk  as 
white  and  dry  as  a  board.  The  inner  bark 
cannot  therefore  be  the  only  medium  for  the 
ascent  and  circulation  of  the  sap. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
lately  about  the  varieties  of  the  British  Oak, 
but  the  conclusions  drawn  have  been  mostly 
of  a  botanical  kind,  and  there  are  others  of  far 
more  importance  to  the  arboriculturist.  No 
wider  field  is  open  to  the  raisers  and  improvers 
of  new  trees  and  plants  than  that  relating  to 
forest  trees.  There  are  good  and  inferior 
varieties  probably  among  all  our  own  forest 
trees,  and  selection  might  do  much  for  the 
timber  grower.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
botanical  differences  in  the  common  Oak 
extend  to  the  timber,  and  that  the  timber  of 
Quercus,  Pedunculata,  and  Sessiliflora  can  be 
easily  distinguished.  I  never  knew  anyone 
who  could  tell  the  one  from  the  other  in  the 
saw-mill,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  can 
be  distinguished  there.  That  the  timber  of 
different  varieties  of  the  Oak,  and  even 
differerent  trees  varies,  there  is,  however,  no 
doubt,  and  probably  the  extreme  types  might 
be  known  by  their  timber,  but  it  remains  to  be 
proved. 

In  every  Oak  wood  there  isamarked  difference 
in  the  habit  of  the  trees,  rate  of  growth 
(vitality),  texture  of  the  timber,  and  the 
quantity  of  heart  wood  under  equal  conditions. 
In  habit  of  growth  hardly  any  two  trees  are 
alike,  but  there  are  some  that  show  a  marked 
tendency  to  produce  lateral  branches,  and  in 
others  a  tendency  to  grow  fast  and  straight. 
The  last  are  the  best  for  timber.  Trees  of  the 
most  spreading  habit  can  be  made  to  grow 
quite  straight  by  dense  culture,  but  the 
naturally  straight  trees  are  the  most  easily 
managed.  In  Oak  seed  beds  there  are  always 
all  sorts  and  .sizes,  strong  growers  and  weak 
growers,  and  these  ([ualities  are  retained  more 
or  less  till  tlie  trees  reach  their  final  destination 
— the  wood — and  hence  it  is  that  under  ei|Ual 
conditions  we  find  trees  differing  so  much  in 
size  at  maturity.  Nurserymen  who  rai.se 
forest  trees  cannot  aft'ord  to  select  only  the 
very  liest  for  planting  purposes,  but  a  certain 
amount  of  weeding-out  is  practised  in  lifting 
and  transplanting,  the  weakest  trees  being 
replanted  by  them.selves.  I  have  a  strong 
conviction,  however,  that  the  latter  always 
remain  what  they  were  at  the  first— weaklings. 
General  experience  in  plant  and  tree  culture 
points  that  way.     Moral:    Always  select  forest 


trees  and  plant  the  biggest  and  strongest  only. 
As  regards  the  hardness  and  texture  of  Oak 
timber  much  dejiends  on  situation  and  rate  of 
growth,  but  here  1  am  speaking  of  trees  under 
ecpial  conditions  in  that  respect.  Some  trees 
are  much  harder  than  others,  and  no  one 
knows  that  better  than  the  feller.  The  (|uality 
of  timber  in  trees,  like  the  bones  in  animals, 
depends,  I  suppose,  on  constitutional  pecu- 
liarities. The  sap  wood  of  the  Oak  in  any  tree 
is  worthless  as  compared  with  the  heart  wood, 
and  of  course  the  tree  with  much  of  the  former 
and  little  of  the  latter  is  of  the  least  value. 
For  inside  work.  Oak  deals  often  contain 
much  sap  wood,  and  when  the  wood  is  not 
stained  it  can  generally  be  told,  but  for  outside 
purposes  the  sap  wood  is  next  to  useless. 
Some  Oaks  make  heart  wood  much  earlier 
than  others.  It  can  always  be  told  by  its 
darker  colour  and  texture,  and  the  two  are 
always  clearly  defined  in  a  felled  tree.  It  is 
extraordinary  the  difference  the  hearting 
process  makes  to  the  timber.  The  heart  wood 
may  be  called  the  bone  of  the  tree,  and  the 
sap  wood  the  fiesh.  If  an  Oak  tree  containing 
heart  wood,  however  small,  is  allowed  to  lie  for 
a  year  or  two  on  the  ground  the  sap  wood 
decays  and  gets  so  soft  that  it  may  be  rubbed 
off  by  the  fingers,  but  the  heart  wood  will  be 
found  as  sound  as  ever.  It  is  this  lasting 
quality  that  makes  old  and  long  dead  Oak 
trees  keep  sound. 

The  heart  wood  of  course  increases  in  pro- 
jiortion  with  age,  and  the  sap  v\'ood  grows  less. 
In  old  trees  the  latter  almost  disappears  or  is 
only  found  in  a  thin  rim  next  the  bark,  which 
is  a  certain  si.gn  that  encrement  has  all  but 
ceased,  and  that  the  tree  has  reached  its 
maximum  size  and  value,  and  if  intended  for 
timber  should  come  down.  This  decrease  in 
the  sap  wood  extends  to  the  limbs  and 
branches,  and  a  section  cut  from  one  of  these 
will  show  the  state  of  growth. 

The  tindaer  of  the  Ash  does  not  resemble  the 
Oak  as  regards  the  heart  wood,  and  it  is  not 
such  a  long  lived  tree,  but  no  forest  tree  differs 
more  widely  in  the  quality  of  its  timber. 
Buyers  know  this  well,  and  draw  distinctions 
of  various  degrees  between  "  tender "  and 
"  tough  "  Ash.  The  difference  is  certainly  very 
marked,  and  can  be  told  as  soon  as  the  axe 
touches  the  wood.  A  young  Ash  sapling  from 
seed  is  always  tough,  and  Ash  woods  ought 
either  to  Ije  giown  from  seed  or  formed  of  one 
year  old  Ash  .socdlin'^s  dibbled  <uit.  A  three 
or  four  year  old  Ash  tree  is  brittle  in  texture 
after  transplanting,  and  there  is  .some  fear  that 
the  (juality  remains  till  late  in  life.  One  of 
the  worst  faults  of  the  Ash  is  its  tendency  to 
rot  at  the  bottom  almost  before  it  has  reached 
maturity.  The  bottom  of  the  butt  is  always 
the  most  valuable  ]iart  of  the  tree,  and  when 
the  decay  sets  in  and  goes  up  several  feet  the 
loss  is  serious.  The  decay  may  be  going  on  for 
years  without  the  trees  showing  any  signs  of  it 
in  its  growth,  but  it  is  always  to  be  feared  in 
wet  soils,  for  although  the  Ash  prefers  a  moist 
soil,  it  does  not  like  a  wet  one. 

J.  Simpson. 


NE\V    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

TiiK  foftowing  were  shown  at  Chiswick  on  the 
Kith  ult. ,  and  each  of  tlieni  given  an  award  of 
merit ;  — 

Arctotis  i:B.\Nms. — A  showj*  and,  as  compared 
with  other  members  of  the  genus,  a  distinct  liind, 
tlie  predominant  colour  being  white  shaded  with 
blue,  wliile  the  disc,  which  is  rather  large,  is  also 
blue.  Kxternally  and,  of  course,  in  llie  closed 
state  a  shade  of  blue  prevails.  The  flowers  are 
sonic  ^i  inches  acrnps  the  ray  florets,  pointed, 
am'      'iMuiei-ous.        'I'he      (lowers      were     cut     niiil 
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came  from  Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nursery, 
Colchester. 

LiLiUM  BuBBANKi. — Tile  Lily  bearing  this  name 
was  noted  in  at  least  three  collections  ;  the  flowers 
in  each  case  were  dissimilar,  so  much  so  that  it 
would  almost  appear  that  a  batch  of  seedlings  had 
all  received  the  above  name.  One  was  much  like 
L.  pardalinum  californicum,  while  in  another 
group,  viz.,  that  from  Mr  Perrj',  the  flowers 
more  strongly  represented  the  typical  L.  par- 
dalinum, but  paler,  smaller,  and  the  flowers  more 
numerous.  Yet  another  kind  was  distinct  and 
good,  the  flowers  slightly  tubular  at  the  base, 
suggesting  influence  from  the  golden  L.  Parryi. 
This  last  well  merited  notice.  Exhibited  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Messrs  Wallace  and  Co., 
Mr.  Amos  Perry,  and  Mr.  G.  S.  Patey,  Newton 
Abbot. 

Campanula  lactiflora  ccerulea. — A  bold  and 
showy  kind  some  4  feet  in  height,  and  the  upper 
])ortions  of  the  shoots  abundantly  covered  with 
pale  blue,  white  centred  flowers.  Collectively  the 
entire  head  of  flowers  is  rather  pyramidal,  and 
certainly  among  the  taller  kinds  it  is  a  plant  of 
value.     From  Mr.  Amos  Perr}',  Winchmore  Hill. 


CLEMATIS    MONTANA. 

This  familiar  climber  i.s  not  so  old  as  its 
frequency  on  walls  andarclies  in  gardens  might 
lead  one  to  suppose,  as  it  was  in  1s;m  that  it 
wa.s  brought  from  Nepaul.  It  soon  became  an 
established  favourite,  and  in  the  late  days  of 
May  covers  many  a  wall  and  gable  with  a  sheet 
of  white  flowers,  so  thickly  placed  that  scarcely 
a  green  leaf  or  twig  is  visible.  It  really  requires 
no  pruning.  The  plants  left  alone  turn  out 
best,  but  if  thinning  out  is  required  take  care 
of  the  young  wood  that  gives  the  finest  flowers. 
We  often  see  C.  montana  nailed  tightly  against 
a  wall,  the  one  way  to  lose  its  beauty  ;  it 
should  be  trained  freely  and  loosely  to  show 
fully  its  charming  gracefulness,  impossible 
if  fettered  by  nails  and  ties.  Its  early  bloom- 
ing character,  fitness  for  all  ordinary  soils, 
and  complete  hardiness,  save  in  very  cold 
spots,  have  raised  it  to  the  position  it  holds  in 
the  garden.  It  must  be  a  poor  place  that  has 
not  raii'.bling  over  a  verandah,  trellis,  arch,  or 


clematis    MONTANA. 


Caksatios  En'Sigx. — This  is  exceedingly  pure 
in  its  whiteness,  and  the  petals  very  substantial 
and  numerous.  It  is  said  to  be  a  border  kind,  but 
we  presume  the  flowers  shown  had  been  produced 
under  glass.  From  Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great 
Bookham. 

Caknatiok  Seymour  Corcoran. — A  distinct 
addition  to  the  yellow  selfs,  though  in  this  instance 
the  yellow  is  not  pure,  but  inclined  to  a  buff  tone 
or  shade.  It  is  a  good  and  full  flower.  From 
Mr.  James  Douglas,  Great  Bookham. 

LiLIUM      CONOOLOK       VAR.       CoBIDlON. — A      pale 

yellow  delicately  spotted  form  that  is  very  pleasing. 
As  it  is  a  dwarf  kind  it  should  prove  useful  in  a  cut 
slate.  From  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co. ,  Colchester. 
Candytuft  Rose  Cardinal. — As  seen  growing 
among  others  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  the  above 
variety  is  showy  and  good,  and  especially  free 
from  "rogues."  The  colour  when  the  flowers  are 
well  expanded  is  reddish  carmine,  paler  in  the 
centre  where  tlie  latest  buds  have  yet  to  open. 
The  variety  is  about  8  inches  high,  and  grown 
from  seeds  supplied  by  Messrs.  Watkins  and 
Simpson,  Tavistock  Street,  Covent  Garden. 


wall  the  glorious  C.  montana.  Its  value  for 
creating  beautiful  pictures  in  the  garden  is 
shown  by  the  accompanying  illustration. 


THE 


DRAGON     TREE 
TENERIFFE. 


OF 


(Continued  from  page  66.)       ' 

There  are  several  fine  trees  in  the  island. 
One  at  Icod  which  has  the  locally  reputed  age 
of  3,000  years,  one  at  Realejo  said  to  be  280 
years  old,  another  at  Laguna,  reputed  to  be 
800  years,  and  a  fourth  at  Tagauina.  That 
these  ages  are  merely  imaginary  and  have  no 
well  ascertained  basis  is  certain. 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  on  what  grounds 
such  statements  as  the  following  are  made  or 
where  the  records  are  to  be  found. 

"  The  tree  was  hollow  when  Alonzo  del  Lugo 
established  the  Spanish  authority  in  Teneriffe 
in  1493,"  just  365  years  when  Smythe  visited  it 


in  18.58.  (Vide  Humboldt,  page  3.)  Teneriffe, 
C.  Piazzi  iSmythe,  page  419.  A  curious  error 
is  made  by  Smythe  in  overlooking  the  fact  of 
the  tree  being  an  endogen.  "  The  inosculating 
roots  which  have  decorously  concealed  the 
death  of  the  centre  of  the  parent  stem,  feeling 
the  requirements  of  the  growing  family  above, 
expand  their  circle  of  support  below  ;  the  trunk 
that  had  been  cylindrical  Isecomes  a  broad  based 
cone."  (Page  422.)  It  is  quite  true  that  all  old 
trees  of  Draccena  put  out  aerial  roots,  that  when 
an  opening  is  made  on  one  side  we  look  in 
and  find  a  mere  hollow." 

"  Supposing,"  say.s  Professor  Smythe,  "  6,000 
years  to  have  elapsed  since  the  original  plant, 
that  period  must  be  divided  by  nearly  the 
number  of  times  that  the  tree  has  branched." 
(Page  422.) 

If,  then,  a  tree  branches,  as  shown  in  that  in 
Mr.  Smith's  garden  four  times  in  a  century,  it 
follows  that,  according  to  Smythe's  estimate, 
the  old  tree  of  Orotava  at  the  same  rate  must 
have  branched  24,000  times,  which  is  absurd. 

Pigot-Ogier,  page  54,  vol.  ii. :  "  The 
ancients  always  spoke  of  the  Dragon 
of  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides  in 
the  singular ;  this  was  because  there 
was  one  tree,  4,000  years  ago,  in  a 
particular  spot  of  the  garden  of  the 
Hesperides."  "This  tree  still  exists" 
(in  1871). 

Gada  Mosto,  in  1350  A.D.,  spoke  of 
the  Dragon  tree  : — "At  the  time  of 
the  Conquest  it  was  said  to  be 
48  feet  in  girth.  The  hollow  in  the 
interior  would  seat  fourteen  persons." 
How  is  this  proved  ?  "  The  body  of 
the  tree  was  like  a  truncated  sugar 
loaf,  from  the  upper  part  of  which 
sprang  twelve  branches  in  the  shape 
of  a  hollow  (inverted)  cone  and  much 
wider  than  the  sugax  loaf  itself  ;  for 
while  the  circumference  of  the  cone 
at  its  base  was  but  50  feet,  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  summit  of  the 
reversed  cone  was  about  200  feet, 
'lb.  page  56). 

"Some  write  that  this  island  was 
named  Canaria  by  means  of  the 
number  of  dogs  which  there  was 
found  .  .  .  which  served  the  people 
instead  of  sheep  for  victual." 

Macham  was  the  first  discoverer  of 
Madeira,  a.d.  1344.  Hakluyt  collec- 
tion.   Vol.  ii.,  pages  455-8. 

At  Tafira,  Grand  Canary,  one  mile 
and  a  half  below  the  village,  in  the 
barranco,  are  two  fine  trees,  the  larger 
of  which  is  about  50  feet  high  and 
13  feet  4  inches  in  girth.  At  18  feet 
it  branches  into  a  head,  which  extends  about 
30  feet  higher.  There  are  seven  subdivisions, 
and  the  terminal  shoots,  which  are  7  feet  or 
8  feet  long,  show  eight  or  nine  annual  stages 
of  growth. 

There  are  very  few  roots  from  any  of  the 
branches;  owing  apparently  to  the  strong  winds 
which  blow  up  the  barranco.  Some  of  the 
branches  are  a  good  deal  broken  by  storms. 
The  second  tree  divides  into  three  trunks  at 
Ii  feet  from  the  ground  ;  each  of  these  is  about 
5"feet  3  inches  in  girth  at  3  feet,  and  they  are 
all  hollow. 

The  method  of  calculating  from  the  girth 
of  trees  of  known  age  yields  the  safest  result 
of  any,  and  avoids  those  terrible  mistakes 
that  result  from  accepting  as  true  the  wild 
suggestions  of  mere  tradition. 

In  1894  there  was  in  the  .lardin  d'Essai  at 
Algiers  a  fine  avenue  of  Palms  and  Draccenas 
planted  alternately,  some  of  them  43  and  some 
30  years  ago,     The  larger  ones,  dating  from 
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the  formation  of  the  gardens,  are  12  feet  to 
l.i  feet  high  and  l.'i  inches  in  girth.  Calcu- 
lating the  Orotava  tree  as  having  had  the  same 
rate  of  growth,  and  there  seems  no  reason  to 
the  contrary,  we  find  the  number  of  inches 
somewhat  over  one-thirteenth  of  the  girth  of 
that  at  Orotava.  Thus  the  age  of  the  latter, 
supposing  the  rate  of  increase  to  be  equal,  will 
appear  as  brid  years  nearly.  There  is,  however, 
the  question  of  the  aerial  roots  to  be^  con- 
sidered. These  form,  when  the  tree  begins  to 
be  old,  at  what  age  is  not  precisely  known, 
but  the  girth  when  this  period  is  reached 
increases  very  rapidly,  and  as  the  central 
hollow  becomes  wider,  so  does  the  outer  rim 
increase  also  ;  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk 
more  largely  than  the  higher,  thus  while  the 
Orotava  tree  was  48  feet  6  inches  in  girth  at 
the  ground  level,  it  was  only  3-5  feet  6  inches 
at  the  height  of  6  feet  and  2.3  feet  8  inches  a1 
14  feet  .5  inches,  the  place  where  the  branches 
spring  out  from  the  narrowing  conical  trunk. 
John  Lowe,  M.D.,  F.L.S. 


- — ^Tm'^sraf^^^—i. 


BRITISH     HOMES     AND 
GARDENS. 


TEMPLE     NEVVSHAM. 

WITHIN  but  a  few  miles  of 
Leeds,  yet  .so  centrally  .situated 
amidst  the  noble  woods  and 
dale.s  of  an  extensive  estate 
as  to  leave  its  locality  un- 
suspected, lies  Temple  New- 
sham,  the  residence  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Meynell 
Ingram,  and  one  that  is  fitted  to  rankhigh  among 
the  stately  homes  of  England.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  even  a  sight  of  the  house  and 
gardens  might  most  easily  be  denied   to   the 


THE    HOUSE   AT   TEMPLE    NEWSHAM. 


public  by  reason  of  the  vast  estate  acreage 
surrounding  them,  these  are  regularly  thrown 
open  to  visitors  during  the  summer  time,  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  neighbourhood  are  not  slow  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  opportunities  of  recrea- 
tion so  thoughtfully  placed  within  their  reach. 
The  pleasure  grounds  of  Temple  Newsham  are 
essentially  a  woodland  garden,  for  here  wood 
and  garden  continually  and  appropriately 
meet.      The   forest   trees — the   Beech   in  par- 


VVOODI.AND    JiY    KIVKR    AT   TEMI'LE    NEWSHAM. 


ticular— are  of  remarkable  growth,  and  stately 
and  picturesque  in  their  gnarled  old  age  ;  un- 
usually fine  are  specimens  of  the  White  Beam 
Tree  (Pyrus  Aria). 

Rhododendrons  appear  to  simply  delight  in 
their  soil  and  surroundings,  for  they  are  every- 
where in  evidence— by  the  path  side,  on  the 
lawn,  and  by  the  lake  they  are  represented  by 
enormous  groups,  while  as  an  undergrowth 
beneath  the  forest  trees  nothing  finer  could  be 
wished  for  than  the  display  made  when  these 
are  in  flower  at  Temple 
Newsham.  Wood  and  water, 
no  less  than  wood  and 
garden,  blend  delightfully. 
One  of  the  accompanying 
I  illustrations  depicts  a  corner 
of  the  grounds  where  the 
lake,  fringed  by  a  bold, 
varied,  and  richly  wooded 
hillside,  has  a  delightful 
effect,  either  in  spring  when 
the  trees  in  tints  of  green 
innumerable  are  bursting 
into  growth,  or  when  later  in 
the  year  the  summer  green 
gives  place  to  those  exipiisite 
bits  of  colour  that  autumnal 
tinted  foliage  alone  can  sup- 
ply. This  association  of  tree 
and  water  is  very  charming. 

Temple  Newsham  is  a 
l)lace  where  no  attemjit  at 
gardening  of  an  elaborate  or 
showy  character  is  aimed  at — 
although  the  formal  garden 
immediately  in  front  of  the 
house  is  sufficiently  bright 
with  flowering  plants  in 
season  —  yet  the  simple 
beauty  of  the  ground  is  so 
well  cared  for  and  jealously 
guarded  that,  upon  making  a 
tour  of  them,  one  never 
experiences  a  sense  of  their 
being  at  all  dull  or  mono- 
tonous. It  is  not  usually  the 
garden  of  elaborate  design 
and  brilliant  beds  and  bor- 
ders that  most  api)eals  to  (h- 
satisfies  the   sense   of   quiet 
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enjoyment  inseparably  associated  with  an 
English  garden,  and  it  is  probably  owing  to 
the  absence  of  such  that  the  surroundings  of 
Temple  Newsham  still  represent  what  they 
always  have  done — a  good  type  of  an  H^nglish 
woodland  garden,  where  Nature  has  been 
interfered  with  but  little  more  than  was  neces- 
sary for  the  sake  of  convenience. 

As  in  every  well  -  appointed  garden,  the 
culture  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  both 
under  glass  and  out  of  doors,  is  practised  at 
Temple  Newsham,  and  with  such  good  results 
that  Mr.  Dawes  has  on  several  occasions 
successfully  exhibited  at  the  Temple  show  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  and  also  at 
our  large  pi'ovincial  shows,  so  that  no  detailed 
remarks  concerning  the  departments  credited 
with  their  production  is  necessary.  Not  only 
is  Mr.  Dawes  responsible  to  Mrs.  Ingram 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  garden  proper, 
but  the  woodland  and  forest  that  stretch 
for  miles  around,  and  form  so  characteristic 
a  feature  of  Temple  Newsham,  owe  much 
to  his  skilful  superintendence. 


AN    ARTIST'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


while  the  outer  ones  are  tinged  with  pink. 
This  also  has  the  bright  coloured  stamens 
arranged  in  a  central  ring. 

M.  hyjioleuca.  —  This  is  one  of  the  large- 
leaved  Magnolias,  being  in  tills  respect  some- 
what in  the  way  of  the  North  American  M. 
tripctala.  The  creamy  white,  fragrant  blossoms, 
which  arc  borne  during  the  month  of  May,  are 
said  in  Japan  to  be  from  6  inches  to  7  inches 
in  diameter,  but  in  this  country  they  have  not 
reached  these  dimensions.  In  this  species  the 
bright  coloured  anthers  also  form  a  notable 
feature.  This  Magnolia  is  siid  by  Professor 
Sargent,  in  "  The  Forest  Flora  of  Japan,"  to 

reach  a  height 
of  100  feet,  with 
a  trunk  2  feet 
in  diameter, 
that  is,  in  the 
rich  moist  dis- 
tricts, while  in 
others  its  ex- 
treme height  is 
about  .30  feet. 
In  the  above- 
ipioted  work  it 
is  referred  to  as 
"  one     of     the 


JAPANESE    MAG- 
NOLIAS. 
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■AGNOLIAS     are 

located    for    the 

most  part  in  the 

United  States  of 

America     and 

Eastern  Asia,  for 
many  beautiful  species  occur 
in  China  and  .lapan.  Some 
of  these  are  well  known,  such 
as  the  Yulan  (M.  conspicua), 
M.  obovata,  and  M.  stellata ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  several 
new  species  have  been  intro- 
duced from  Japan  within  the 
last  decade  or  thereabouts, 
prominent  among  them  being 
that  herein  illustrated. 

Mar/nolia  jiarviAora   with 
us  is  quite  a  shrub,  though  in 
Japan  it  is  said  to  attain  the 
dimensions  of   a    small   tree. 
The  leaves  are  from  3  inches 
to  6  inches  long,  dark  green 
and    quite    smooth    on     the 
upper   surface,  but  more    or 
les?    pubescent     underneath. 
Owing  to  the   petals    being 
concave,    the    flowers,    when 
partially     expanded,     retain 
their  globular  shape,  but  when 
fully   opened    they   are    cup  -  like,   and    from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  in  diameter.     A  particular 
feature  of  this  Magnolia  (and  the  nearly  allied 
M.  Watsoni)  is  the  cluster  of  stamens  in  the 
centre   of  the  flower.     When  the  flower  first 
opens  they  are  erect,  ultimately  spreading  out 
flat,  and  thus  forming  a  ring  an  inch  or  so 
across.     They  are  of  a  bright  red  colour,  and 
stand    out    conspicuously    against    the    pure 
white  petals.     This  Magnolia,  as  a  rule,  pro^ 
duces  its  deliciously  fragrant  blossoms  towards 
the  end  of  May  and  in  June,  and  occasionally 
even  later. 

M.  Watsoni  is  a  near  ally  of  the  above- 
named,  and  has  before  now  been  confounded 
with  it.  Both  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  M. 
Watsoni  are  larger  than  those  of  the  other,  the 
blossoms  themselves  being  .5  inches  or  6  inches 
across.    The  inner  segments  are  ivory  white. 


height  of  70  feet  to  80  feet.  The  creamy 
white  flowers  which  appear  in  the  spring  are 
comparatively  small,  and,  taken  altogether,  it 
is  less  promising  than  the  other  Japanese 
Magnolias. 

M.  xiiirifolia,  of  which  plants  are  now  offered 
by  Messr.s.  Veitch,  was  also  found  as  a  common 
plant  by  Professor  Sargent  on  Mount  Hakkoda, 
between  2,000  feet  and  3,000  feet  above  the  sea 
level.  It  is  spoken  of  as  suggesting  M.  glauca, 
and,  like  it,  is  evidently  a  moisture -loving 
plant.  The  flowers  of  M.  sallcifolia  appear  to 
be  at  present  unknown,  a.nd  as  plants  of  it  are 
ijuite  small  we  shall  probably  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  they  are  produced  in  this  country. 

All  the  Magnolias  referred  to  above  are 
deciduous,  and,  concerning  M.  parviflora  and 
M.  Watsoni,  Professor  Sargent  is  of  opinion 
that,  though  freely  cultivated  in  Japan,  they 
are  not  indigenous  to  that  country,  but  are 
really  natives  of  China  or  Corea.  Many  well 
known  plants  commonly  regarded  as  Japanese 
are  all  referred  to  in  the  same  way.  T. 


A    SUBURBAN    STREET. 

Our  street  has  been  evolved  out  of  the  inner 
consciousness  of  a  real  estate  iirm  of  unlimited  gall 
and  flowery  language,  who  really  ought  to  have 
adopted  literature  as  a  profession.  It  is  composed 
for  the  most  part  of  prime  self-respecting  cottages, 
whiclr  toe  the  mark  of  12  feet  back  from  the  side 
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MAGNOLIA    PARVIFLOKA. 
(From  a  drawbig  made  at  Kew  by  H.  G.  Moim.) 

largest  and  most  beautiful  of  the  deciduous- 
leaved  Magnolias  ;  and  in  the  early  autumn, 
when  the  cones  of  fruit,  which  exceed  those 
of  any  of  our  species  in  size,  and  are  some- 
times 8  inches  long,  and  brilliant  scarlet 
in  colour,  stand  out  on  the  branches,  it 
is  the  most  striking  feature  of  the  forests  of 
Hokkaido,  which  in  variety  and  interest  are 
not  surpassed  by  those  of  any  other  part  of  the 
world."  Some  seven  or  eight  years  ago  Mr. 
Goldring  visited  Japan,  and  he  spoke  of  M. 
hypoleuca  as  unquestionably  the  finest  tree  he 
saw  during  the  month  of  May.  As  the  speci- 
mens here  are  comparatively  small,  we  shall 
have  to  wait  some  time  to  know  the  position 
that  it  will  in  this  country  occupy  among 
flowering  trees. 

M.  Kobun  is  another  large  growing  species, 
which  is  said  by  Professor  Sargent  to  reach  a 


walk  most  religiously— the  one  religious  thing 
around.  Mine  i.s  oO  feet  back,  and  sorely  vexes  the 
souls  of  my  polyglot  neighbours,  for  mark  you,  all 
day  we  have  the  sun  from  the  time  that  he  peeps 
in  the  east  windows  o'  mornings  till  he  lights  our 
supper  table  by  the  west  window  in  the  gloaming 
On  the  south  rambles  a  large  Ampelopsis,  an 
Eastern  pilgrim  who  when  it  arrives  on  the  east 
porch  defies  all  restraints  and  rests  in  the  morning 
sun.  A  gracious  visitant  there  of  yore  was  a  wliite 
Jasmine,  which  won  even  the  admiration  of  my 
phlegmatic  Dutch  neighbours  :  alack  and  alas  ! 
•20°  below  zero  proved  its  downfall. 

Here  a  man  acquires  a  lawn  by  one  of  two 
methods— we  run  to  lawns.  He  either  painfully 
turns  the  soil,  sows  seed  and  rakes  it  in,  then, 
with  a  sublime  faith,  unjustified  by  future  results, 
awaits  developments,  or  else  he  betakes  himself  to 
vacant  ground  and  cuts  sufficient  sod,  then  hies 
him  gaily  homeward  and  dumps  it  on  Iiis  ground. 
The  policeman  is  a  rara  avii  out  here.  But  mind 
j'ou  we  are  progressive  up-to-date  folks  in  our 
street. 

Do  I  buy  a  Hydrangea,  then  the  Frenchman 
across  the  way  or  my  Norman  neigbour  next  door 
for  sure  by  night  will  have  some  extra  floral  frills 
on.  If  it  is  a  new  flower-bed  it  will  be  edged  with 
stones  annexed  from  the  near-by  road  to  give  the 
premises  the  air  of  a  private  graveyard. 

My  50  feet  of  la-nn  surrounds  five  large  Poplars, 
which  entertain  a  blue  bird  and  a  humming  bird 
occasionally,  and  now  there  is  a  nest  in  the  tree 
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and  three  more  under  tlie  leaves.  All  around  us 
stretch  trees  and  prairie  ;  God's  own  garden  full  of 
subtle  suggestions  of  coming  sweetness  in  budding 
Violets  and  blossoming  wild  Strawberries,  while 
later  on  Morning  Glories  will  run  all  over  the  side 
walks,  and  no  lovelier  sight  can  be  seen  in  the  early 
morning  than  their  pink  and  white  cups  empearled 
with  dew.  Our  street  lias  that  ineffable  air  of 
self-complacency  so  marked  that  unreferenced 
stragglers  hunting  for  rooms  turn  and  limp  on 
tip-toe  out  of  it.  It  is  lined  with  trees  and 
begins  and  ends  nowhere.  It  resembles  a 
Devonshire  lane,  and  is  nearly  as  straight.  It 
just  happened. 

And  yet,  o'  nights,  now-  the  small  j'ellow  Roses 
and  the  Lilacs  are  showing  flower,  and  all  manner 
of  gracious  things  are  peeping  through  tlie  ground, 
there  are  less  pleasant  places  than  this  street  of 
ours,  w-ith  its  dreaming  settlers,  and  Nature's 
hush  holding  us  all  in  her  motherly  clasp. 

Chicago,  U.S.A.  C.  JIacqu.^rie. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are   not    re-tpon-iihle    for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents. ) 


CHINA     ROSES. 

Among   the   many  kinds  of   Roses  that  true 
Hower  lovers  contiJer  essential  to  the  iilaiitin" 


SINGLE   WHITE    P.-EONY. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  response  to  the  invitation  in  your 
note  to  Mr.  Arthur  Tilley's  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  issue  of  June  Li,  I  write — 
after  a  visit  to  the  Herbarium  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  where  one  maj' 
alwaj's  depend  on  getting  help  and 
information  from  the  staff  in  investigating  a  point 
in  botany — to  saj'  that  there  is  only  one  species  of 
Pa;ony  indigenous  to  British  India,  and  that  is  P. 
Emodi  (Wallich),  which  is  cultivated  and  flowers 
in  the  open  in  the  Royal  Gardens.  "P.  albiflora 
is  a  native  of  Siberia  and  the  whole  of  Northern 
Asia.  The  roots  of  this  are  sometimes  boiled  by 
the  natives  and  eaten  in  broth  ;  they  also  grind 
the  seeds  and  put  them  into  their  tea."  ("The 
Treasury  of  Botany,"  page  835.)  There  is  no 
doubt  in  the  Roj-al  Herbarium  as  to  the  specific 
flistinctness  between  P.  Emodi  and  P.  albiflora, 
ihe  first-named  plant  developing  onl3'  one  carpel. 


FREE    GRODPIN'O    OF    CHINA    ROSES. 


of  a  pleasant  garden,  the  modest  China  Rose 
holds  a  high  place.  One  of  the  soonest  to 
bloom,  and  in  full  Hower  when  other  early 
Roses  are  only  budding,  it  has  a  long  season  of 
flowering,  while  its  autumn  bloom  is  also 
abundant  and  prolonged 

China  Roses  can  be  used  in  many  ways — 
in  hedge?,  in  beds,  and  with  other  plants 
or  shrubs.  Some  of  its  happiest  associations 
are  with  the  Tree  Ivy,  that  blooms  so 
freely  in  October,  or  with  Rosemary,  join- 
ing hands  with  this  fragrant  shrub  in  the 
very  first  of  the  summer  days  when  it  is 
still  in  bloom,  and  making  an  admirable 
companion  to  its  autumn  clothing  of  deep- 
toned  grey  foliage. 


and  the  latter  more,  besides  a  notable  difference 
in  the  leaves. 

Your  correspondent  "J.  R.  D.  "of  Reigate  has, 
in  your  issue  of  June  '22,  called  attention  to  the 
difference  in  the  growth  underground  between  the 
two  plants.  P.  Emodi,  he  says,  runs  at  the  root 
in  all  directions  and  covers  much  ground,  whereas 
P.  albiflora  var.  Whitley i  appears  to  grow  in 
isolated  plants. 

Mr.  Tilley's  geography  does  not  seem  to  be 
cjuite  accurate.  The  Black  Mountain  lies  to  the 
east  of  the  Indus,  in,  and  on  the  west  of,  the 
Haxara  district  (of  the  Punjab)  and  Kashmir ; 
whereas  the  eastern  boundary  of  Kafiristan,  now, 
I  think,  definitely  included  in  Afghanistan,  is 
about  KMI  miles  further  west.  But  there  is  ample 
reason    for   supposing    that    P.    Emodi    would    be 


found  in  Kafiristan,  because  during  the  Chitral 
relief  expedition  of  189.5  it  was  collected  in  the 
Ziarat  Valley  and  other  localities,  at  from 
5,000  feet  to  9,000  feet  altitude,  places  not  far 
east  of  Kafiristan,  by  collectors  sent  by  the 
director  of  the  Botanical  Department,  Northern 
India,  who  worked  under  officers  of  the  expedition, 
as  is  recorded  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Duthie  in  "  The  Botany 
of  the  Chitral  Relief  Expedition,  1895,"  No.  9  of 
volume  1  of  the  "  Records  of  the  Botanical  Survey 
of  India,  Calcutta,  189S."  In  examining  the  Ferns 
collected  with  this  expedition,  about  which  I  con- 
tributed a  paper  to  "The  Journal  of  Botany," 
March,  1896,  pages  122-127,  I  found  two  tropical 
or  sub-tropical  species  which  had  been  collected 
at  altitudes  of  5,000  feet  to  8,000  feet.  Those 
Ferns  were  Pteris  ludens  Wall,  and  Lvgodium 
microphyllum  R.Br.  Mr.  Duthie,  in  his  report, 
mentions  that,  in  reply  to  a  letter  asking  for 
further  particulars  regarding  the  localities  where 
these  Ferns  were  found.  General  (now  Sir  William) 
Gatacre  informed  him  that  the  first-named  of  these 
species  was  found  growing  in  many  places  in  the 
Ziarat  Valley  at  5,000  feet.  "The  valley  here- 
abouts," he  wrote,  "  is  a  very  sheltered  spot,  a 
beautiful  stream  running  down  the  centre,  the 
hills  clothed  with  flowering  shrubs,  and  the  valley 
filled  with  the  wliite  Pieony.  .  .  . 
This  Fern  was  also  seen  growing  in 
several  places  on  the  hill  above  on 
the  west  side  of  the  valley,  where 
water  runs  out  of  rocks  at  8,000  feet. 
The  ground  here  must  be  under  snow 
for  certainly  four  months,  if  not 
more."  P.  Emodi  may  be  a  much 
rarer  plant  than  P.  albiflora,  as  you 
say ;  but,  though  its  range  of  habitat 
is  much  the  smaller,  it  is  evidently 
locally  plentiful.  Mr.  Tilley  and 
others  of  your  readers  who  are 
interested  in  the  subject  had  better 
go  to  Hazara  and  the  native  States 
westward  to  Kafiristan,  and  make 
observations  on  the  spot. 

When  I  was  at  the  Herbarium  the 
other  day  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
enquiring    what    the    specific   name 
"Emodi"  means,   having  seen   that 
it   has  been  given  also  to  plants  of 
other     genera,    e.;/..    Podophyllum, 
Rheum,  &c.     Some  of  the   botanists 
whom  I  asked    had   never  cared    to 
enquire.       One    Kew   botanist   once 
said,  when  I  asked  him  to  suggest  a 
name  for  a  Fern  I   was  describing, 
"Call     it     anything,     it    does    not 
matter."-     Anotlier    now    consulted 
told  me  he  had  sought  to  know,  and 
he  directed   me   to  a  good-all-round 
authorit}',  who  told  me  Emodi  was 
formed    from    Mount    Eniodus, 
mentioned    by    classical    writers,   a 
mountain    not     known     to    modern 
geographers,  but  which  he  understood 
was  meant  for  the  highest  and  most 
northern  of  the  ranges  of  the  Hima- 
laya.  He  said  that  Wallich  and  other 
botanists  of  his  time  were  very  fond 
of  giving  classical  names  to  plants. 
On  turning  to  the  article  "Himalava" 
in  the   "  Encyclopa»dia  Britannica," 
by  General  R.   Strachey,  R.E.,   written  when    he 
was  president  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Societv, 
I  learn  that  the  name  Himalaya,  a  Sanskrit  word, 
signifying  the  "  snow  abode,"   by  transformations 
such  as  are  common   to  all  times  and   nations  in 
the  use  of   foreign  words,  was  converted  by  the 
ancient  tireeks  into  Emodos  and  Imaos. 

Keii'.  C.  H.  Hoi-E. 

CYCLAMENS  IN   SOT^TH   AUSTRALIA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Mr.  George  Laughton,  one  of  our  enthu- 
siastic and  respected,  as  well  as  most  genuine 
amateur  gardeners,  has  shown  me  an  enlarged 
copy  of  a  remarkable  Cyclamen  which  he  flowered 
last  season.     Mr.  Laughton  did  me  the  honour  of 
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calling  to  drive  me  out  to  see  his  Cyclamens  when 
they  were  in  their  prime,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
the  impression  which  the  magnificent  display  made 
upon  me.  There  were  many  noteworthy  plants 
and  many  beautiful  blooms,  but  the  most  remark- 
able and  beautiful  was  without  doubt  the  one  he 
has  aptly  named  White  Choker,  which  is  repre- 
sented, though  only  poorly  so,  in  the  photograph. 
Its  colour  is  white.  The  petals  fall  horizontally 
and  measure  4  inches  across,  while  the  stalk  is 
unusually  long.  Thanks  to  the  continued  advocacy 
of  Mr.  Laughton,  the  Cyclamen  is  rapidly  gaining 
in  favour  here,  and  bids  fair  to  become  as  common 
and  as  popular  as  the  Violet  ;  and  it  occurs  to  me 
that  it  is  due  to  Mr.  Laughton  that  I  should  in 
this  way  give  my  testimony  to  the  value  of  the 
work  he  hasdonefor horticulture  in  South  Australia. 
He  is  an  old  patron  and  active  worker  in  connection 
with  the  gardeners'  and  horticultural  and  flori- 
cultural  societies. 

Adelaide.  W.  Catton  Gkasby,  F.L.S. 

[We  much  regret  that  the  photograph  so  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Grasby  was  not  sufficiently  good  for 
reproduction  or  it  would  have  given  us  much 
pleasure  to  have  made  use  of  it. — Eds.] 


THE      FRUIT      GARDEN. 


STRAWBERRIES  GROWN 
IN     BARRELS. 

OF  early  Strawberries  the  best  are  those 
i  forced  in  pots  under  glass,  the  best 
I  main  and  late  crops  are  those  from  the 
f  open  ground,  but  there  are  places  in 
which  the  ground  area  is  limited,  and 
amateur  growers  to  whom  green- 
houses are  too  costly  a  luxury,  and  to  many  of  those 
fond  of  gardening  it  will  be  interesting  to  know  that 
good  crops  of  Strawberries  may  be  grown  in  old 
tubs  or  barrels  in  any  sunny  and  sheltered  yard. 
We  owe  this  system  of  Strawberry  culture  to  our 
American  friends,  where  technical  methods  are  far 
more  elastic  and  varied  than  they  are  with  us  in 


this  country.  When  this  plan  was  first  attempted 
in  England  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mere  fad,  or 
fanciful  way  of  securing  a  crop,  but  it  has  since 
become  better  known  and  appreciated,  and  now 
good  and  useful  supplies  of  table  fruit  are  grown 
in  barrels  by  amateurs,  artisans,  and  others,  who 
have  or  have  not  garden  ground  or  other  con- 
veniences to  grow  them  in  the  usual  way,  and  we 
find  that  nurserymen  and  practical  fruit  growers 
are  now  advocating  a  sj'Stem  at  which  they  looked 
askance  only  a  year  or  two  ago.  Thus  Mr.  (ieorge 
Bunyard,  of  Maidstone,  Kent,  where  Strawberries 
as  field  and  market  garden  crops  are  grown  on 
hundreds  of  acres  of  ground,  tells  us  as  follows 
about  Strawberries  in  tubs  or  barrels  : 

"This  American  idea  proves  to  be  of  greater 
practical  value  than  was  anticipated,  and  will 
prove  interesting  to  that  large  class  of  amateurs 
who  do  not  force  Strawberries  or  grow  them  in  cold 
frames  to  procure  a  picking  before  they  naturally 
ripen  in  the  open  beds. 
The  plants  we  have 
seen  appear  quite  luxu- 
riant, and  ripen  some 
ten  or  fourteen  days  in 
advance  of  those  in  the 
same  gardens  in  the 
ordinary  beds.  This 
style  of  culture  is 
apparently  advisable 
for  ensuring  a  verj- 
early  dish,  and  if  the 
tubs  are  set  in  a  warm 
corner  of  the  garden 
wall,  or  shaded  nook 
by  the  house  or  green- 
house, they  will  repaj- 
attention. 

"The  holes  in  the 
cask  should  not  be  over 
5  inches  in  diameter, 
and  good  soil  should  be 
used  at  the  time  of 
planting.  In  the  centre 
of  the  tub  or  cask  three 
4-inch    boards    arc 


fastened  together,  and  have  holes  bored 
in  them  to  prevent  .sourness  of  the  soil, 
the  aperture  being  closed  with  some  hay 
or  like  material.  The  water  given  to 
the  plants  must  bo  evenly  distrihuted  at 
the  top  watering  ;  superHuous  water  at 
the  base  of  the  casks  can  escape  at  the 
bottoms,  which  should  have  si.x  1-inch 
holes.  A  cask  will  take  about  eighteen 
plants  on  the  sides  and  si.x  on  the  top, 
so  that  twenty-four  plants  could  be 
grown  in  a  space  of  3  feet  in  diameter. 

"  It  is  claimed  for  this  st3'le  of  culture 
that  the  fruit  is  very  easily  protected 
from  the  birds,  and  that  from  its  position 
it  is  more  easily  ripened  and  keeps  per- 
fectly clean.  The  same  plants  will 
(^robably  last  two  years  in  a  tub,  but  if 
fine  large  fruit  is  wanted  it  may  be  best 
to  plant  annually,  using  good  stout  plants 
from  3-inch  pots.  In  other  respects  they 
can  be  treated  as  pot  plants  for  forcing. 
As  regards  the  best  kinds  for  this  culture 
we  recommend  the  stronger  growers, 
as  Royal  Sovereign,  Sir  .Joseph  Pa.xton, 
President,  Vicomtesse  de  Thury,  Auguste 
Nioaise,  Louis  Gauthier,  &c.  But  if 
smaller  growers,  such  as  Countess, 
British  Queen,  Ur.  Hogg,  Frogmore  Pine, 
&c. ,  are  desired,  the  holes  need  not  be 
more  than  3  inches  over,  while  a  trial  can 
1)6  made  of  late  kinds,  such  as  Waterloo, 
Ellon  Pine,  Eleanor,  Queen  of  Denmark, 
&o. ,  placing  the  tubs  under  the  shadow 
■■f  a  north  wall." 

It  is  especiallv  necessary  to  have 
])lentv  of  drainage  at  the  bottom  of  the 
barrels,  and  the  soil  must  be  rammed 
down  very  firmly  at  planting  time. 
When  the  fruit  is  set  and  swelling  weak 
liquid  manure  water  is  an  advantage,  and 
this  may  be  given  when  the  shady  side 
of  the  tubs  are  turned  round  to  the  light, 
say  every  three  or  four  daj's,  in  bright,  warm 
weather.  The  tubs  may  be  elevated  10  inches 
or  12  inches  above  ground  level  on  some  simply 
devised  turn-table,  or  sections  of  tree  trunks 
cut  so  as  to  be  a  trifle  higher  in  the  centre 
than  at  the  sides.  At  the  Cork  Agricultural 
and  Horticultural  show  on  Wednesday,  .July  3, 
we  saw  three  very  handsome  specimens  exhibited 
by  Dr.  Osborne,  of  Lindville,  Ballylemple,  which 
were  health}',  well  grown,  very  fertile,  and  orna- 
mental as  well.  The  barrels  were  entirely 
concealed  by  fresh  green  foliage  and  dangling 
clusters  of  ripe  and  ripening  fruit.  These  speci- 
mens were  very  much  admired  by  the  numerous 
visitors  present,  occupying  as  they  did  a  pro- 
minent position  amongst  some  very  fine  Begonias 
and  other  flowers  in  the  pretty  Swedish  house 
belonging  to  Richard  H.  Beamish,  Esq.,  who  had 
lent  them  for  the  occasion  to  the  show  committee. 
Several   correspondents    having   recentl      asked 
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for  our  advice  as  to  this  American  metliod  of 
Strawberry  culture,  we  have  thus  fully  alluded  to 
the  question,  and  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Dr. 
Osborne  or  an}'  other  amateur  who  has  been 
successful  in  securing  good  crops  of  fruit  in  this 
way.  As  the  plan  becomes  better  known  it  will, 
no  doubt,  be  varied,  simplified,  and  developed  with 
advantage  in  other  directions. 

The  sj'stem  has  been  successfully  carried  out  in 
English  gardens,  notablj'  at  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton,  W. ,  where  Mr.  J.  Hudson  grows  nearly 
every  kind  of  fruit  in  pots,  or  other  portable 
receptacles,  with  such  marked  ability.  —  The  Field. 
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Ltliums. 

ANY  of  the  earlj'-flowering  Lilies  will 
now  be  ready  for  transplanting,  and 
where  a  change  is  needed  there 
should  be  no  delay  in  this  work.  We 
read  much  about  the  difficulties  of 
transplanting  Lilies  successfully,  but 
as  matter  of  fact  there  are  no  difficulties  whatever, 
providing  the  right  time  for  carrying  out  the  work 
is  chosen,  and  an}'  subsequent  success  or  failure 
depends  entirely  on  the  choice  of  site  and  soil 
and  the  mode  of  planting.  Lilies  lifted  soon  after 
flowering  have  no  active  roots  that  will  live  over  a 
year,  and  are  at  the  stage  when  there  is  the  least 
activity  in  the  plant,  the  new  bulb  has  formed, 
and  with  the  first  good  rain  will  begin  to  emit 
young  roots.  It  is  after  this  stage  has  been  reached 
that  danger  comes  in  disturbance,  for  the  tips  of 
new  roots  once  damaged  never  recover,  and  will  in 
some  cases  carry  decay  back  to  the  base  of  the 
bulb,  where  it  either  dries  up,  or,  in  some  cases  and 
seasons,  spreads  and  does  much  damage.  The 
universally  admired  Madonna  Lily  is  one  of  those 
which  may  now  be  lifted  with  entire  safety,  and  if 
needs  be  it  may  be  stored  for  two  or  three  months 
without  injury  ;  indeed,  I  advise  that  stock  tainted 
with  disease  shall  be  so  treated  after  being 
subjected  to  a  thorough  sun  ripening  for  some 
weeks.  In  my  case  this  has  proved  a  great  cheek 
to  the  disease,  and  I  attribute  the  result  to  the 
check  given  to  the  autumn  growth  naturally  made 
by  established  plants,  as  this  growth  becomes 
diseased  in  spring  and  transmits  the  disease  to  the 
flowering  stems.  Most  Lilies  may  be  grown  in 
ordinary  garden  soil,  but  should  in  any  case  be 
surrounded  with  sand,  plenty  of  which  should  aLso 
be  mixed  with  the  soil  into  which  the  roots  are  to 
spread.  Deep  planting  is  to  be  avoided  where 
disease  is  prevalent,  for  I  have  found  clumps 
growing  near  the  surface  and  planted  on  raised 
ground  to  be  quite  healthy,  while  stock  planted 
deeply  near  by  and  in  low  ground  has  been  much 
diseased.  In  planting  make  the  soil  firm  under  the 
bulbs  and  let  each  stand  firmly  on  its  base. 

A.M.iRYLLis  Belladonna. 

The  so-called  Belladonna  Lily  is  another  subject 
which  should  be  planted  now.  As  this  plant 
requires  thorough  ripening  to  flower  it  success- 
fully a  sunny  site  near  the  wall  of  a  greenhouse 
or  a  dwelling-house  should  be  chosen,  and  the  soil 
should  not  only  be  well  drained  but  well  mixed 
also,  with  some  material  such  as  broken  brick, 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  foster  early  ripen- 
ing and  a  general  dryness  to  the  soil.  Under  the 
influence  of  a  hothouse  wall  and  in  a  narrow 
border  these  bulbs  can  be  depended  upon  to 
flower  annually.  As  they  do  not  produce  their 
leaves  simultaneously  with  their  flowers  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  with  them  some  bulbs  of  the 
narrow-leaved  Sternbergia  lutea,  which  will  be 
coming  into  leaf  just  as  the  Belladonnas  flower, 
and  will  provide  a  dark  green  setting  for  the  latter 
flowers. 

Bdnch  Primroses. 

The  great  point  to  remember  with  bunch  Prim- 
roses for  spring  bedding  is  to  get  the  plants  strong 
and  big  in  the  imrsery  quarters  before  transplant- 
ing them  to  the  beds  in  autumn.     Divided  plants 


are  not  nearly  so  good  as  young  seedlings,  for 
they  do  not  give  the  length  of  stem  or  wealtli  of 
flowers  and  leaves  that  younger  stock  give,  there- 
fore the  seedlings  raised  this  year  should  have  full 
attention  to  their  requirements  as  to  water,  and  as 
soon  as  they  are  big  enough  should  be  pricked  out 
in  nursery  rows  far  enough  apart  to  enable  them  to 
be  lifted  with  good  balls.  A  little  well-decayed 
manure  will  help  them  considerably  if  just  pointed 
into  the  soil  so  that  the  roots  can  soon  reach  it. 

Wallflowers. 
These,  too.  should  be  pricked  off  into  nursery 
beds,  giving  them  ample  room,  so  that  the  foliage 
they  make  is  stout  and  able  to  resist  frost  and 
cold  winds  to  which  they  will  be  subject  in  winter. 
Choose  for  pricking  oflf  a  piece  of  ground  that  has 
not  been  lately  occupied  by  any  of  the  Stock  tribe. 

J.  C.  Tallack. 
Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

The  Earliest  Pot  Peaches. 

These  fruits  may  be  obtained  from  pot  trees  or 
border  trees  planted  out.  If  from  pots  it  is 
a  good  plan  to  stand  the  trees  outside  in  an  open 
and  exposed  position,  but  if  the  trees  are  fully 
exposed  the  roots  should  not  be  so,  as  they  dry 
quickly  and  soon  sufl"er.  A  good  bed  of  fine  ashes 
or  fibre  will  be  good  plunging  material.  Failing 
this,  I  have  placed  the  trees  in  empty  pots  two 
sizes  larger,  and  filled  the  space  between  with  fine 
ashes.  It  is,  however,  advisable  to  place  tiles  or 
slates  at  the  bottom  of  the  pots  to  keep  out  worms. 
The  trees  will  not  now  take  liquid  food  as  pre- 
viously, though  a  mulch  of  short  manure  over  the 
surface  will  preserve  the  top  roots  and  save  labour 
in  watering.  There  will  be  little  pruning,  though 
any  gross  wood  may  be  removed,  or  useless  old 
fruiting  wood,  but  with  pot  culture,  where  pinching 
and  stopping  are  attended  to  during  growth, 
little  pruning  will  be  required  now.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  Nectarines,  and  this  season  the 
new  Cardinal  Nectarine  has  proved  to  be  a  most 
valuable  pot  tree  on  account  of  its  earliness,  and 
in  our  own  case  pot  trees  were  more  prolific  than 
those  planted  out. 

Trees  in  Early  Houses. 
Here  the  culture  is  different,  as  the  trees,  owing 
to  various  causes,  make  more  wood.  As  soon  as 
the  crop  is  cleared  it  is  a  good  plan  to  cut  out  the 
old  fruiting  wood.  It  often  happens  that  young 
trees  are  much  too  vigorous,  and  it  is  not  the  best 
policy  to  prune  hard,  as  later  on  bud  dropping  will 
be  troublesome.  The  best  way  to  counteract  gross 
growth  is  by  lifting  later  on  just  before  the  leaves 
begin  to  change  colour.  When  the  trees  are 
carefully  lifted,  the  strong  roots  shortened  back, 
and  syringing  overhead  for  a  time  is  done,  the  buds 
are  kept  plump  and  the  crop  saved  for  the  following 
season.  In  cutting  away  useless  wood  now, 
little  pruning  will  be  needed  next  autumn,  but 
some  of  the  early  American  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Alexandra  and  Amsden  .June,  should  have 
more  small  spray  or  twiggy  wood  left  than  on  other 
kinds,  as  the  fruit  is  generally  produced  on  the 
weak  growths.  It  is  also  advisable  to  allow  for 
some  bud  dropping.  Abundant  ventilation  should 
be  given,  also  ample  moisture  at  the  roots.  As 
long  as  top  growth  is  healthy,  the  trees  crop 
grandly.  Should  red  spider  have  got  a  footing 
during  the  past  tropical  weather  use  an  insecticide 
freely  and  syringe  daily  for  a  time. 

Later  Trees. 
In  our  own  case  we  have  been  obliged  to  shade 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day  to  keep  the 
fruit  from  scorching,  as  the  trees  are  close  to  the 
glass.  Trees  thus  placed  are  difticult  to  get  at 
and  keep  clean.  It  is  always  well  to  have  late 
borders  mulched  to  prevent  dryness  at  roots,  and 
where  they  are  both  inside  and  out,  the  latter 
should  not  be  overlooked,  as  the  roots  will  take 
food  freely  in  addition  to  moisture.  Trees  in 
latest  houses  should  be  gone  through  and  the 
shoots  laid  in,  removing  crowded  or  gross  growth. 
The  leafage  over  the  fruits  will  need  thinning. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  determine  on  any  alterations 


or  new  planting,  for  the  latter,  trees  should  be 
selected  for  the  purpose.  If  on  open  walls  they 
should  be  grown  as  thinly  as  possible  to  get  the 
wood  well  ripened.  Trees  in  cold  late  houses  will 
need  their  final  thinning.  Such  large  varieties  as 
Princess  of  Wales  and  others  should  have  ample 
room  ;  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  late  varieties 
of  Nectarines — the  fruit  should  be  freely  exposed. 

G.  Wythes. 
Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

COLEWORTS 

for  autumn  and  early  winter  use  should  be  planted 
out  as  soon  as  possible,  and  if  dry  weather  con- 
tinues the  ground  should  be  saturated  with  clear 
water  a  day  previous.  Avoid  watering  the  seed 
beds  as  far  as  possible  or  the  young  plants  will 
become  soft  and  unable  to  stand  when  planted  in 
the  open  ground.  Rosette  is  the  best  variety  for 
planting  now,  and  may  be  given  12  inches  from 
plant  to  plant  and  15  inches  between  the  rows. 

Winter  Spinach. 
A  good  sowing  niaj'  be  made  at  once  and 
another  in  a  fortnight's  time  to  stand  the  winter. 
The  ground  should  be  made  firm  previous  to 
drawing  the  drills,  which  may  be  IS  inches  apart 
and  2  inches  deep.  Well  soak  them  with  water 
previous  to  sowing  or  failure  will  result.  When 
the  young  plants  are  large  enough  they  may 
be  thinned  to  6  inches  apart,  so  that  the  leaves 
have  plenty  of  room  to  develop,  and  nothing  is 
gained  by  allowing  them  to  remain  on  the  plant 
after  they  are  large  enough  for  use.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  young  leaves  are  superior  to 
old  ones,  which  become  tough  and  hard  through 
exposure  to  sun  and  wind.  These  plants  will 
benefit  by  a  sprinkling  of  soot  before  the  crop  is 
fit  to  gather,  and  this  will  give  the  foliage  a  dark 
green  colour  and  help  to  keep  wireworms  from 
destroying  its  roots.  No  time  should  be  lost  in 
sowing 

Turnips 

for  winter  use,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  plants 
make  their  appearance  the}'  must  have  daily  atten- 
tion, using  wood  ashes  and  lime  to  keep  the  fly 
from  destroying  them.  The  early  morning  is  the 
best  time  to  dust  these  plants,  which  are  generally 
wet  with  dew  at  tl5is  season  of  the  year.  Red 
Globe,  Green  Top  Stone,  Golden  Ball,  and  Chirk 
Castle  are  good  varieties  for  autumn  and  winter 
use.  A  sowing  may  be  made  in  a  fortnight  of 
Golden  Ball  and  Chirk  Castle  to  stand  the  winter 
in  the  ground.  Give  liberal  supplies  of  water  to 
all  salad  plants  while  the  hot  weather  lasts,  and 
if  the  ground  is  well  saturated  previous  to  planting 
Lettuce  it  will  have  a  lasting  eifect  on  the  crop. 
I  have  seldom  seen  better  Lettuce  than  we  are 
cutting  now  from  plantations  treated  in  this  way. 
The  varieties  are  (ireen  Unctuous  and  Mammoth 
White  Cos. 

Cauliflowek 
plants  should  also  receive  liberal  supplies  of  water, 
for  there  are  few  garden  crops  that  suffer  more 
than  they  do  from  the  effects  of  dr}'  weather, 
especially  those  recently  planted.  Some  varieties 
are  worse  than  others  for  buttoning,  but  none  will 
give  good  returns  without  liberal  treatment. 
French  Beans  should  be  planted  now  in  pits,  so 
that  the  supply  may  be  an  unbroken  one  as  far 
into  the  autumn  or  winter  as  possible.  The  sashes 
need  not  be  put  over  them  until  there  is  danger  of 
frost,  say,  early  in  September.  Earth  up  the 
latest  plantations  in  the  garden,  and  syringe 
liberally  to  keep  red  spider  in  check. 

Parsley 

sown  in  June  will  now  be  ready  for  pricking  off 
into  places  where  it  can  be  sheltered.  In  the 
winter  old  brick  pits  or  any  such  place  where  the 
soil  is  good  will  suit  it  well.  The  ground  should 
be  made  firm,  and  the  plants  put  close  enough 
together  to  pay  for  covering  with  glass  in  severe 
weather.  Where  daily  supplies  are  rcciuired  this 
is  tlic  best  method  to  follow.  Hurdles  may  some- 
times be  used  willi  great  advantage  on  tlie  approach 
of  snow,  especially  if  they  are  covered  neatly  with 
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thatcli.  This  is  by  no  means  a 
costly  covering,  and  it  need  not  be 
an  unsightly  one. 

John  Dcnn. 


r 


INDOOR    GAEDEN. 

Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison 
Carnation. 

The  earliest  layered  batch  having 
made  satisfactory  progress  and 
abundantly  rooted  should  be  potted 
up  into  3inch  and  4J-inch  pots, 
and  as  this  is  the  first  step  of  any 
importance  in  their  cultivation  a 
little  advice  may  be  useful.  First, 
let  the  pots  be  either  new  or  abso- 
lutely clean  both  outside  and 
inside,  and  drainage  be  laid  welJ 
and  in  ample  quantity.  I  have 
found  the  following  compost  is 
best,  viz.,  loam  two  parts,  and 
while  it  is  well  to  have  this  of  a 
rich  quality,  anything  approach- 
ing retentiveness  must  be  avoided. 
A  sieve  should  not  be  used,  but  let 
the  fibre  be  finely  worked  by  hand, 
and  the  finer  particles  carefully 
kept  aside,  as  they  will  be  found 
useful  for  some  other  plants.  One 
part  of  leaf  soil  should  also  be 
provided,  and  the  remaining  part 
be  equally  made  up  of  silver  sand 
and  horse  manure,  the  latter  partly 
decayed.  Before  mi.xing  add  t', 
dusting  of  soot,  and  if  the  loam  is 
not  of  the  first  quality  then  a  small 
portion  of  dissolved  bones  should 
I.e  iucorpuraLed.  The  lasers  being 
taken  up  as  required  with  a  good 
ball  of  soil  adiiering,  this  should 
be  carefully  reduced  to  suit  the  size  of  pot  it  is 
decided  to  use.  Press  the  soil  firmly  about 
the  roots,  but  as  these  roots  are  yet  soft  and  liable 
to  injury,  the  potting  must  be  carefully  done. 
Examine  the  foliage  as  the  work  proceeds,  and 
should  any  insect  pests  be  in  evidence  then  they 
should  be  subjected  to  a  dipping  in  a  solution  of 
soft  soap  and  rain  water ;  when,  however,  red 
spider  or  thrips  are  found,  then  some  of  the  well- 
known  safe  insecticides  must  be  used.  A  neat 
stick  should  be  put  to  each  to  which  the  plant  will 
be  secured,  no  syringing  of  the  foliage  should  be 
done,  but  about  forty-eight  hours  after  potting 
well  water  the  plants,  and  after  this  the  frame  in 
which  they  are  stationed  should  be  aired,  as  an 
over  accumulation  of  moisture  must  be  guarded 
against.  The  later  batches  will  now  also  be 
layered,  and  preparations  should  be  made  to  have 
thera  also  potted  up  as  soon  as  rooted.  The 
majoritj'  of  plants  having  now  finished  flowering 
arrangements  may  be  made  whereby  the  larger 
specimens  may  be  potted  up,  and  soil  as  before 
recommended  used,  save  in  a  rougher  character. 

Campanula  pyramidalis. 

These  showy  subjects  will  be  making  a  grand 
display  in  the  houses  and  serve  to  remind  the 
grower  of  the  stock  for  another  season.  Stock 
from  seed  sown  in  spring  will  be  growing  apace, 
and  must  be  kept  well  supplied  with  root  room. 
Good  turfy  loam,  with  a  dash  of  sharp  sand  and 
Mushroom  bed  are  suitable  ingredients  for  use  here. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  Hmise  Gardens,  Eoehampton. 


MR.  dou(;l.\s's  seedling  carnations. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cypripediums 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  important 
genera,  and  comprise  a  vast  number  of  species  and 
hybrids,  the  majority  of  which  are  not  difficult  to 
cultivate — among  these  may  be  mentioned  the 
warmth-loving  species,  the  cooler  growing  kinds, 
and  the  bellatulum  section — though  somewhat 
varied  treatment  is  necessary  to  bring  all  kinds  to 
perfection.  The  warmth-loving  species  recjuire  a 
temperature  from  60°  to  65"  by  night  and  6.')''  to 
70°  by  day  by  fire  heat  during  winter,  65°  to  70'' 


by  night  and  70°  to  75°  by  day  during  spring  and 
autumn,  and  correspondingly  higher  by  sun  heat 
during  summer.  The  plants  must  be  well  shaded 
from  the  sun  at  all  times,  for  if  this  is  allowed  to 
shine  upon  the  foliage  for  a  short  time  only  it  will 
soon  turn  the  leaves  yellow  and  disfigure  the 
plants.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  at  all 
times,  especially  in  winter,  when  a  great  deal 
of  fire  heat  is  used,  and  during  the  hot  summer 
months,  for  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the 
plants  will  soon  present  a  miserable  appearance, 
and  become  infested  with  thrip.  If  this  occurs, 
the  pest  must  be  eradicated  as  quickly  as  possible, 
for  in  this  state  no  Cj'pripedium  can  thrive. 
Plenty  of  water  should  be  applied  to  the  roots 
during  the  growing  season,  and  even  during 
winter  and  the  resting  season,  which  is  short  with 
Cypripediums,  should  never  be  allowed  to  become 
more  than  slightly  dry. 

Spraying  the  Plants 
overhead  once  or  twice  daily,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  and  the  season  of  the  year,  is 
very  beneficial.  There  are,  however,  some  species 
quickly  injured  if  water  remains  in  the  axils  of 
the  leaves,  decay  at  their  bases  taking  place.  Such 
species  as  C.  Irevigatum,  C.  youngianum,  C.  Stonei, 
C.  rothschildianum,  C.  mastersianum,  and  others 
subject  to  this  should  be  carefully  noted  and  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  house  and  treated  accordingly. 
Air  must  be  carefully  admitted  to  the  C3'pripedium 
houses  as  soon  as  the  temperature  is  as  high  as 
required,  and  the  amount  gradually  increased  as 
the  temperature  rises,  but  at  no  time  of  the  year 
should  it  be  too  freely  admitted  or  evaporation 
takes  place  too  quickly. 

Repotting 
may  take  place  as  soon  as   the  plants  commence 
growing,  at  whatever  the  season  of  the  year  this 
may  be,  and  no  better  material  can  be  used  than 
equal  proportions  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss. 

The  bellatulum  section  need  very  careful  cul- 
tivation— C.  niveum,  C.  coneolor,  C.  Godefroyse, 
and  many  of  the  hybrids  derived  therefrom,  differ 
in  their  requirements  in  many  respects.  Instead 
of  the  heavy  shading  necessary  for  Cypripediums 
generally,  plenty  ol  light  is  beneficial  to  them, 
and  overhead  syringing  should  not  be  practised. 


Care  also  should  be  taken  in  applying  Mater  to  tl  e 
root.  Instead  of  watering  the  plants  with  a  pot, 
they  should  be  dipped,  and  no  deeper  than  just 
level  with  the  base  of  the  plant,  in  order  to  prevent 
water  remaining  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  In 
repotting  the  plants,  fill  the  pots  two-thirds  their 
depth  with  limestone  broken  in  pieces,  according 
to  the  size  of  the  pots  into  which  they  are  to  be 
placed,  and  over  these  a  thin  layer  of  moss ; 
elevate  the  plants  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot, 
and  fill  up  the  remaining  space  just  level  with  the 
base  of  the  plant,  pressing  only  moderately  firm, 
with  compost  consisting  of  fibrous  loam  and  peat 
in  equal  proportions,  limestone  or  old  mortar 
rubble  broken  fine  and  well  mixed  together  ;  the 
East  Indian  house  being  the  most  suitable  for  C. 
niveum  and  the  Cattleya  house  for  C.  coneolor 
and  Godefroyaa.  C.  bellatulum  may  be  grown  at 
the  coolest  end  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  the  cool 
intermediate  house,  with  such  occupants  as 
Anguloas,  Lycastes,  Miltonia  vexillaria,  &c.,  and 
all  are  best  grown  in  pans  suspended  in  a  very 
light  position.  F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Rosslyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Seedling  Carnations  and  Picotees. 
We  have  received  another  beautiful  gathering 
of  flowers  (raised  from  Mr.  Douglas's  seed)  from 
Syon  House  Gardens.  The  flowers  were  of  great 
beauty,  the  Picotees  especially  showing  very  full, 
clear  in  colour,  varied,  and  interesting.  On 
another  page  we  have  made  further  allusion  to  the 
Edenside  Carnations  and  Picotees. 

A  New  Pink. 
A  correspondent  sends  flowers  of  a  new  seedling 
Pink,  and  we  are  pleased  that  attention  is  being 
directed  to  the  existing  need  for  good  garden 
Pinks.  The  variety  sent  "flowers  profusely,  is  of 
excellent  form,  never  splits  the  calj'x,  and  the  stalks 
strong  and  held  well  up."  The  colour  is  a  decided 
rose  with  a  crimson  band  at  the  base  of  each  floret ; 
but  the  flowers  sent  were,  however,  certainly 
split.     This  may  have  been  due  to  the  heavy  rains 
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of  late.  Our  correspondent  deserves  encouragement, 
and  should  try  and  raise  a  white  Pink  with  a  good 
black  base,  as  indicated  in  last  week's  Garden. 

We  receive   from  Messrs.  7eiteh,  of  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  Exeter,  a  fruiting  branch  of 

EL.TiAGNUS  EDUUS, 
with  these  words:  "It  forms  a  very  ornamental 
shrub,  and  the  jelly  made  from  the  fruit  is  very 
delicious  if  made  before  they  become  too  ripe."  The 
excellent  flavour  and  fine  colour  of  the  jelly,  of 
which  Messrs.  Veitch  kindly  send  a  sample,  full}' 
deserve  this  well-bestowed  praise.  The  oval  semi- 
transparent  drupes  are  very  pretty  on  the  stem  : 
the}'  are  of  a  fair  size,  nearly  half  an  inch  wide  by 
five-eighths  of  an  inch  long,  and  hang  like  small 
Cherries  in  clusters.  The  shrub  should  be  a  dis- 
tinctl}'  beautiful  thing  at  fruiting  time.  From  the 
same  good  nursery  comes  a  branch  of  Ribts  gluti- 
nosa,  a  large  fruiting  form,  the  berries  closel}' 
resembling  black  Currants,  and  disposed  in  the 
same  manner.  Examples  of  two  excellent  garden 
flowers  also  accompany 
these  shrubs,  (jaillardia. 
Primrose  Dame,  an  all 
primrose  coloured  flower 
of  good  quality,  and 
Messrs.  Veitch's  own 
form  of  Scabiosa  cauca- 
sica,  which  deserves  the 
additional  name  of  niag- 
nifica,  by  which  they 
know  it.  The  flowers  are 
.SJ  inches  in  diameter,  of 
good  substance  and  excel- 
lent colour.  It  is  the 
finest  form  of  this  beauti- 
ful plant  that  we  have 
seen. 


Mrs.  Bayldon  sends 
from  near  Dawlish, 
Devon,  some  grand  blooms 
of 

DouiiLE  Scabious, 
among  them  some  re- 
markable whites,  almost 
round  balls.  These  from 
the  highest  point  of  view 
are  not  the  best,  as  the 
form  of  the  flower  is  lost. 
Very  beautiful  are  the 
low-toned  rosj'  reds  and 
the  deep  red-purples. 

Messrs.  Thyne  and 
Paton,  Dundee,  send  a 
bunch  of  handsome 
blooms  of 

DiANTnus  Napoleon  III. 

This  firm  say  in  their 
letter:  "The  flowers  are 
not    so    large    as    usual, 

owing  to  the  continued  drought,  but  still  they 
look  grand  when  there  is  a  quantity  together. 
We  find  little  ditfieulty  in  keeping  stock,  as 
they  grow  nearly  as  freely  as  weeds." 

[Napoleon  III.  is  a  hybrid  Pink  that  is  so 
difficult  to  manage  in  many  gardens  that  we 
regret  that  Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  did  not 
mention  the  conditions  of  soil,  &c.,  in  which  it 
does  so  well.  Such  cultural  notes  are  always  of 
value  ;  the  mere  statement  that  such  a  plant  is 
flowering  grandly  in  such  a  place,  though  of  some 
interest  in  itself,  has  none  of  the  instructive  value 
that  we  should  wish  to  be  able  to  offer  in  all  the 
notes  on  plants  we  publish. — Eds.] 


BOOKS. 

Flowers  and  Gardens. *~In  the  flood 

of  garden  literature  that  of  late  has  swamped  our 
tables,  much  of  which  might  well  have  been  left 
unwritten,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  a  new  edition 
of  this  truly  excellent  book,  written  now  nearly 
thirty  years  ago.  Trained  in  the  accuracy  of 
scientific  observation  and  endowed  with  a  true 
perception  of  beauty,  the  writer  pours  out  his 
delight  and  thankfulness  for  the  beauty  of  flowers, 
so  wording  it  that  the  most  refined  scholar  and  the 
humblesi  and  least  educated  may  equally  enjo}'  it 
with  him.  A  valuable  addition  to  the  book  is  the 
preface  by  the  present  editor  (Canon  Ellacombe),  a 
portion  of  which  is  here  quoted  : — "  It  is  not  a 
book  that  should  be  buried  or  forgotten.  In  many 
respects  it  stands  cjuite  alone  among  the  numberless 
books  on  gardening  and  flowers,  for  it  takes  a 
special  line  of  its  own,  in  which  it  really  remains 
supreme  ;  a  few  authors  have  touched  upon  the 
s  une  line,  but  only  in  a  slight  sketchy  way  as  a 


ELEANOR     ORMEROD. 

Ix  addition  to  the  notice  in  our  issue  of  last  week 
we  have  pleasure  in  giving  a  portrait  of  this  dis- 
tinguished lady,  whose  recent  death  has  deprived 
the  world  of  one  of  its  most  beneficent  workers. 
Amongst  the  many  honours  conferred  upon  Miss 
Ormerod  was  that  of  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  of  the  Universit_y  of  Edinburgh. 


THE    late    miss    ORMEROD.] 

small  part  of  the  larger  subjects  on  which  they  are 
writing,  and  a  few  have  attempted  some  feeble 
imitations  of  the  book  and  have  failed  signally. 
The  particular  line  is  this — Forbes  Watson  had 
been  from  his  early  years  a  lover  of  flowers  and  a 
student  of  botany,  and  he  knew  a  great  deal  of  the 
scientific  structure  of  plants.  He  knew  that  there 
was  nothing  wasted  in  plant  life,  and  that  each 
stem  and  leaf  and  flower  had  its  separate  functions 
in  building  up  the  life  of  the  plant.  But  to  his 
artistic  mind  there  was  something  in  stem  and  leaf 
and  flower  over  and  above  their  functions  in  the 
growth  of  the  plant  ;  there  was  beauty,  a  thing 
which  some  of  his  books  noticed,  but  of  which 
they  gave  no  account.  He  could  not  stop  there, 
he  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  and  he  felt  that 
nothing  was  made  in  vain,  and  that  the  beauty 
of  leaf  and  flower  had  its  functions,  and  was  as 
necessary  to  the  life  of  the  plant  as  an}'  other  part 
of  it.  So  he  set  himself  to  learn  what  the  flowers 
could  tell  him  of  this  beauty  which  gladdened  his 
eyes,  but  which  he  felt  sure  could  be  made  to  teach 
him  more.  Then  he  did  as  Job  advised  his  friends 
to  do  if  they  wanted  to  know  '  how  the  hand  of  the 


Lord  hath  wrought  all  this."  Job  said,  'Ask  the 
beasts  and  they  shall  teach  thee  :  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air  and  they  shall  tell  thee  ;  speak  to  the  earth 
and  it  shall  teach  thee  ;  and  the  fishes  of  the  sea 
and  they  shall  declare  to  thee.'  This  is  exactly 
what  he  seems  to  have  done  :  he  went  straight  to 
the  flowers — for  the  most  part  the  commonest 
every-day  flowers — and  asked  them  to  tell  him  the 
secret  of  their  beauty,  and  he  got  his  answer,  and 
the  answer  was,  that  there  was  not  a  line  of  colour 
in  any  part,  not  an  outline  in  any  petal,  not  a 
curve  in  any  leaf  that  could  be  spared  or  altered  ; 
every  such  line  of  colour,  outline,  and  curve  had 
its  work  to  do  and  did  it,  not  only  in  the  best,  but 
in  the  only  possible  way." 

A  pathetic  interest  is  added  to  this  beautiful 
book  from  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by  a  dying 
man.  In  the  short  earlier  preface  by  his  friend, 
Mr.  J.  B.  Paton,  we  read  : — "  The  papers  published 
in  this  little  volume  were  written  to  solace  the 
langour  of  the  last  months  of  life,  when  a  malady, 
which  had  crept  by  slow  approaches  upon  him, 
broke  down  his  strength,  and  arrested  a  professional 
career  which  had  begun 
but  recently.  They  be- 
token a  mind  gifted  with 
qu'ck,  clear,  and  delicate 
perception,  independency 
of  judgment,  and  unspar- 
ing truthfulness.  These 
were  my  friend's  charac- 
teristic gifts.  They  are 
dimly  mirrored  in  these 
pages,  but  more  clearly  in 
the  memory  of  those  who 
knew  him  well.  To  them 
this  little  volume  will  be 
welcome,  because  of  him  ; 
to  others,  perchance,  it 
may  be  welcome  for  the 
worth  it  has,  because  it 
tells  of  the  beauty  there  is 
in  (iod's  fairest  frailest 
handiwork  in  flowers,  and 
bears  some  trace  of  the 
rarer  amaranthine  beauty 
of  a  soul  which  wore 
'  the  white  flower  of  a 
blameless  life.' " 

A  Garden  in  the 
Suburbs.  I  —  A  plea 

.-jant    little   book,    telling 

of    the   experiences   of   a 

lady     in     her     suburban 

garden.      It    is    brightly 

written,    with    lively 

touches  of  humour  ;    the 

gardening  itself  is  sound, 

and     the     pluck     and 

patience   of   the  garden's 

mistress,  the  joy  she  has 

in  her    success,   and   the 

philosophy  with  which  she 

meets  failure,  should  be  an 

encouragement  to  thevery 

many  others  whose  uorticultural  possibilities  are 

also  confined  M-ithin  the  two  longer  and  one  shorter 

boundary  walls  of  a  suburban  "  oblong."    To  these 

as  well   as  to  general    readers   the  book  may   be 

recommended. 

Open-air  Gardening'.*— This  is  abridged 

from  the  "  Book  of  Gardening,"  which  we  have 
reviewed  already,  and  thus  the  character  of  the 
present  volume  is  indicated.  It  is  a  good  book 
for  the  amateur,  well  printed  and  illustrated. 

Mawson's     Art      and      Craft     of 

Garden  Making,  reviewed  in  last  week's 
(iARDKN,  is  published  hy  George  Newnes,  Limited, 
and  by  Batsford,  and  tlie  price  is  -255.,  and  not  '21  s. 

The  Book  of  Asparag-us.S— This  is  the 

first    of    a    series    of    "  Handbooks   of    Practical 


"  "  Flowers  and  Gardens."  By  Forbes  Watson.  .lohn 
Lane,  London  and  New  York.     innl. 

t  "  A  Garden  in  tlie  Sulmibs."  By  Mrs.  Leslie  Williams. 
.Tohn  Lane,  London  and  New  York.    1001. 

t  "  Open-air  Gardening."  Edited  by  W.  1).  Drury.  Ahlidscil 
from  the  "  Book  ot  Gardening."  Published  by  L.  I'lieol  <lill, 
1711,  Strand,  W.C. 

§"Thc  Book  of  Asp.iragns."  By  Mr.  Charles  Ilott. 
Published  by  John  Lane,  Vigo  Street,  W.    Price  23.  OJ. 
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Gardening,"  edited  by  Dr.  Harry  Roberts,  and  is 
written  by  Mr.  Charles  Ilott,  lecturer  on  horti- 
culture to  the  Cornwall  County  Council.  The 
editor  contributes  chapters  on  the  history  of,  decora- 
tive use  of,  and  cookery  of  the  Asparagus.  Celery, 
Salsify,  Seakale,  &c.,  are  also  treated  upon.  Mr. 
Ilott  gives  very  plain  and  practical  advice  easily 
understood  with  reference  to  the  culture  of 
Asparagus  and  the  other  vegetables  mentioned. 
Seed  sowing,  forcing,  general  culture,  marketing, 
insects  and  diseases,  &c. ,  are  fully  and  carefully 
described.  Many  useful  illustrations  from  photo- 
graphs and  sketches  are  dispersed  throughout  the 
book.  The  best  kinds  of  Asparagus  for  decorative 
purposes  are  described  by  Dr.  Roberts,  and  many 
interesting  details  concerning  the  history  and 
cookery  of  these  vegetables.  Altogether  a  very 
readable  book,  that  should  be  consulted  by  those 
who  wish  to  know  more  about  the  Asparagus, 
Seakale,  Salsifj-,  Celery,  and  Scorzonera. 


FOPtheoming  events.— August  5,  Ather 
stone  Exhibition,  Castleford,  two  days ;  Eynsford, 
Cholmondeley,  Beddington,  Carshalton,  and  Wal- 
lington,  Upton  (Cheshire)  ;  August  6,  Leicester 
Flower  Show,  in  the  Abbey  Park,  two  days  ; 
August  8,  North  Oxford  ;  August  10,  Keighley 
Horticultural  Society. 

Death    of   Mr.   Geopg'e    Cuthtaert, 

senior. — Passed  away,  July  30,  in  a  quiet  sleep, 
at  South  gate,  George  Cuthbert,  senior,  the  youngest 
and  last  surviving  son  of  the  late  James  Cuthbert 
of  the  Southgate  Nurseries,  Middlesex,  and  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  firm  of  R.  and  G. 
Cuthbert,  in  the  eighty-sixth  year  of  his  age. 
Mr.  Cuthbert  has  been  a  subscriber  to  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution  since  the 
year  1849. 

Clarence  Elliott.— Would  our  corre- 
spondent who  writes  about  "Ceylon  Gardening" 
in  The  Garden  of  last  week,  page  69,  kindly  send 
his  full  address. 

The  late  Miss  Ormepod.— Mr.  Jackson, 
of  Kew,  writes :  "  In  j'our  notice  of  Miss  Ormerod's 
death,  you  state  that  her  sister  survives  her.  I 
have  known  both  Eleanor  and  Georgina  for  many 
years,  and  Georgina  died  two  or  three  years  ago  at 
least.  I  quite  think  that  Eleanor  never  really 
recovered  the  loss  of  her  sister.  Thej'  were 
devotedly  attached  to  each  other." 

Gypsophlla   panlculata.— A  stock  of 

this  beautiful  perennial  should  be  cut  for  winter 
use.  If  out  when  fully  open  and  dried  in  the 
shade  it  will  retain  its  beauty  through  the  winter. 
It  is  invaluable  in  the  making  up  of  winter  glasses. 
— E.  Harriss. 

Newpopt  County  shoAv.~Mr.  J. 
Bashani,  Fair  Oak  Nursery,  Bassaleg,  was  awarded 
a  silver-gilt  medal  for  his  stand  of  fruit  and  Sweet 
Peas,  and  a  silver-gilt  medal  was  also  given  to 
Messrs.  Stephen  Treseder  and  Son  for  their  stand 
of  Roses.  Silver  medals  were  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  for  cut  flowers  ;  to  Messrs. 
Taplin  and  Son,  Newton  Abbot,  for  a  good  stand 
of  Carnations  ;  to  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co. ,  Chard, 
for  a  stand  of  miscellaneous  cut  flowers  ;  and  to 
the  King's  Acre  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  for  their 
stand  of  Roses. 

"  Cassell's  Dietlonapy  of  Gapden- 

Ing." — Parts  two  and  three  of  this  bright  and 
interesting  publication  have  reached  us,  and  the 
good  points  of  the  first  issue  are  well  maintained. 
A  coloured  plate  is  given  away  with  each  part,  and 
the  photographic  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
wfcU  produced. 

Cytisus  nigpicans  longispieatus.— 

The  fine  form  of  Cytisus  nigricans  which  is  being 
sent  out  under  this  name  by  some  nurserymen  is  a 
valuable  thing  where  the  beauty  of  the  juany  choice 
shrubs  obtainable  can  be  appreciated.  It  is  very 
attractive,  and  is  much  admired  in  my  garden  at 
the  present  time,  where  a  good  plant  crowns  a  low 
rookery  and  gives  a  great  number  of  its  beautiful 
yellow  flowers  in  long  tapering  spikes.  It  is 
erpccially  desirable  on  account  of  its  blooming  at 
a  time  after  the  greater  number  of  the  Brooms 
hav5  long  passed  away. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn, 
hy  Dumfries,  N.B. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  exhibits  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last,  eapecially 
before  the  lloral  committee,  were  numerous  and  attractive. 
Great  interest  centred  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  exhibit  of  Gloxi- 
nias that  were  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January  last,  thus 
proving  that  the  Gloxinia  may  be  treated  as  an  annual  with 
the  very  best  results.  Hardy  flowers  were  largely  shown  by 
several  e.xhibitors,  and  altogether  the  display  was  worthy  of 
a  far  larger  attendance.  Messrs.  James  Veitch,  Chelsea,  had 
a  remarkable  e.\hibit  of  Gooseberries,  showing  dishes  of  no 
less  than  100  varieties. 

Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chairman),  James 
O'Brien,  De  B.  Crawshay,  H.  M.  Pollett,  J.  AV.  Odell,  H.  T. 
Pitt,  E.  Hill,  Walter  Cobb,  W.  H.  Young,  T.  W.  Bond,  H.  J. 
Oiapman,  H.  A,  Tracy,  F.  Sander,  and  F.  W.  Moore. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Royal  Exotic 
Nurseries,  Chelsea,  arranged  a  small  group  of  Orchids  that 
comprised  several  beautiful  La;lio-Cattleya  hybrids,  notably 
L.-C.  callistoglossa,  L.-C.  ascania,  L.-C.  call,  ignescens, 
L.-C.  duvaliana,  and  L.-C.  clonia.  Cattleya  atalanta  was 
also  shown.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sir  F.  Wigan,  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  exhibited  Cypripedium  concolor 
and  C.  Godefroya?,  Cattleya  F.  W.  Wigan,  C.  Whitei,  C. 
porphyrophleibia,  C.  atalanta,  and  L.-C.  Henry  Greenwood. 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  Monkhold,  Brusfleld,  Burnley,  showed 
Cattleya  Eldorado,  Monkholme  variety. 

C.  J.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnham  Court  (gardener,  Mr.  G. 
Duncan),  showed  Cypripedium  warnhamensis,  and  a  seedling 
C.  stottianum  was  sent  by  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq. 

Cypripedium  mandia  magniflcum,  a  beautiful  flower,  the 
broad  dorsal  sepal  regularly  marked  with  green  upon  a 
groundwork  of  white.  The  petals  are  a  rather  dark  green, 
the  lip  being  a  clear  pale  green.  First-class  certiflcate. 
Exhibited  by  G.  W.  Law-Schofield,  Esq.,  New  Hall  Hey, 
Rawtenstall  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Schiel). 

Cypripedium  x  Orgo-rothschildianum,  a  flower  better 
described  perhaps  as  more  quaintly  curious  than  beautiful. 
The  long  petals  are  broad,  handsomely  and  heavily  blotched 
with  crimson-brown.  The  dorsal  sepal,  in  ground  colour 
cream-yellow,  is  thickly  lined  with  crimson-brown.  Ex- 
hibited by  Norman  C.  Cookson,  Esq.,  Oakwood,  Wylam 
(gardener,  Mr.  W.  Murray). 

Floral  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  AY.  Marshall,  Chas.  T.  Druery,  H.  B. 
May,  J.  Fraser,  R.  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  J.  F.  McLeod,  James 
Walker,  Charles  Dixon,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush, 
Charles  E.  Shea,  W.  P.  Thompson,  E.  H.  Jenkins,  J.  H,  Fitt, 
Harry  Turner,  George  Paul,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  E.  T.  Cook, 
George  Gordon,  C.  J.  Salter,  and  E.  Mawley. 

Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Royal  seedsmen,  Reading,  made 
a  unique  display  of  Gloxinias,  filling  a  whole  table  in  the 
hall  with  plants  comprising  the  best  varieties.  Besides, 
however,  the  flowers  being  remarkably  fine  individually,  a 
group  of  such  Gloxinias  at  this  season  is  a  sight  that  has  not 
before  been  seen  in  the  Drill  Hall,  for  all  "the  plants  com- 
prised in  Messrs.  Sutton's  group  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  January  last.  This  undeniably  proves  that  the  Gloxinia 
may  be  treated  as  an  annual,  thereby  saving  a  great  deal  of 
care  and  trouble  necessary  with  plants  kept  over  from  one 
season  to  another.  A  display  of  Gloxinias  in  early  summer 
must  of  course  consist  of  plants  of  the  previous  year  at  least, 
as  it  is  practically  impossible  to  produce  plants  in  May  from 
seed  sown  the  same  year.  For  some  years  Messrs.  Sutton 
have  devoted  their  attention  to  raising  a  strain  of  early- 
flowering  Gloxinias,  so  that  from  seed  sown  in  January 
excellent  decorative  plants  may  be  had  in  July  and  during 
the  early  autumn.  Messrs.  Sutton's  exhibit  so  thoroughly 
illustrated  good  culture,  the  best  varieties  over  a  remarkable 
range  of  colour,  and  also  a  distinct  departure  in  the  culture 
of  the  Gloxinia,  that  we  think  a  gold  medal  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  a  more  fitting  award  than  the 
silver-gilt  one  given. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Felt- 
ham,  displayed  a  bright  collection  of  hardy  flowers  in 
variety.  Several  Tritomas  were  conspicuous  amongst  the 
Phloxes,  Cantias,  Delphiniums,  Campanulas,  Eryngiums,  &c. 
The  Phloxes  included  Coquelicot,  Thebaide  (soft  rose), 
I'Abeule  (white),  I'Esperance  (rose  purple),  Crassula  Cooperi, 
a  dwarf  plant  bearing  tiny  white  flowers,  and  Mimulus 
primulinus  were  noticeable  here. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Edmonton,  had  a  grand  bank  of  Campanula 
isophylla  in  several  varieties — C.  i.  Mayi,  C.  i.  superba,  C.  i. 
gloriosft,  C.  i.  alba,  C.  i.  pallida,  and  C.  i.  superba  variegata. 
Light  foliage  plants,  Ferns,  &c.,  were  used  with  excellent 
effect  in  this  pretty  arrangement.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.,  displayed  hardy 
herbaceous  flowers  and  Water  Lilies— Homneya  Coulteri, 
Liatris  spicata,  Lilium  chalcedonioura,  Rudbeckia  purpurea, 
Lilium  odorum,  Platycodon  Mariesi,  and  all  the  best  varie- 
ties of  Water  Lilies  were  included  in  Mr.  Perry's  exhibit. 
Amongst  the  Nymph;(?as  were  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens,  N. 
lucida,  N.  Marliacea  rosea,  N.  odorata  sulphurea,  N.  alba 
plenissima,  and  N.  caroliniana.  There  were  also  N.  pygmrea 
alba  and  N.  p.  Helvola  amongst  the  twenty-five  kinds  shown. 
Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Sliss  Easterlirook,  Fawkham,  Kent,  made  a  very  pretty 
display  with  zonal  Pelargoniums,  arranged  in  a  basket  and 
vases,  with  suitable  foliage.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  vases  of  beautiful  Roses  and  Phloxes.  The  latter 
included  Iris,  bright  purple  ;  Coquelicot,  scarlet ;  Eugene 
Danzanvillers,  lilac  with  white  eye  ;  Miss  Pemberton,  salmon 
red  eye,  and  othei-s.  The  Roses  were  displayed  in  remarkably 
good  variety  and  form.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester,  exhibited 
a  charming  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  nicely  arranged  in  glass  vases 
and  in  bowls  by  means  of  *'  Floral  Aid."    Three  bunches  of 


each  variety  were  shown  and  made  a  very  bright  display. 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  showed  a  fine 
lot  of  tuberous  Begonias,  double  varieties  principally.  The 
plants  were  very  well  flowered,  and  included  such  g(»od 
things  as  Lady  Pole  Carew,  orange-buff'  ;  Lady  Martineau, 
blush;  Dr.  Nansen,  deep  crimson;  Lady  Vincent,  salmon 
pink  ;  Lady  E.  Malet,  a  beautiful  flower,  salmon  coloured, 
the  petals  fringed.  Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal.  Kochia 
Scoparia,  an  annual  with  scarlet  flowers  and  pretty  foliage 
of  bushy  habit,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  Cannell. 

"  Floral  Aid,  "  a  device  for  the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers, 
and  a  very  useful  one  too,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Wakefield, 
Hindon  Street,  S.E. 

The  group  of  hardy  plants  from  Messrs.  Wallace,  Col- 
chester, contained  a  variety  of  Gladiolas,  some  very  sliowy 
and  beautiful,  a  few  bold  groups  of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  longi- 
florum,  L.  tigrinum  vars.  L.  Ilumboldti,  L.  Batemanic,  L. 
superbum,  &c.  Garden  Carnations  were  represented  by  such 
good  kinds  as  Ketton  Rose,  Mrs.  Muir,  and  Gift,  a  yellow 
ground  of  rather  pale  tone.  Delphinium  sulphureum  was 
attractive,  as  was  the  pale  Gaillardia  Vivian  Grey,  in  which 
the  disc  is  of  the  same  uniform  tone  as  the  florets.  Eryn- 
giums, Galtonias,  and  Heleninms  were  also  included  in  this 
exhibit.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons,  Norwood,  showed  a  small  group  of 
Achiraenes,  scarcely  in  flower  as  yet,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones, 
Lewisham,  a  well-arrangod  lot  of  miscellaneous  things,  in 
which  several  Heliotropes  of  good  bushy  habit  were  seen. 
Of  these  Paul  Arosa,  blue  ;  Jeanne  d'Arc,  white  ;  Circe,  blue, 
were  the  most  noticeable.  The  trailing  Campanulas, 
C.  isophylla  Mayi  and  C.  balchinensis  were  also  freely 
shown,  trailing  masses  of  the  former  proving  very  effective. 
These  with  Petunias,  Acalyphas,  Eulalias,  and  tall  examples 
of  Huniea  elegans  made  up  an  interesting  display.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

The  Phloxes  from  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  were,  considering  the  season,  very  fine,  and  seen  in 
the  masses,  as  represented  by  this  firm,  made  a  most  effective 
display.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  Saffron  Walden,  made  a  very 
fine  display  of  Hollyhocks,  the  single  flowers  arranged  on 
boards  being  exceptionally  good  and  varied  in  colour,  the 
latter  embracing  scarlet,  yellow,  rose,  white,  blackish 
maroon,  buff,  &c.,  the  same  colours  being  also  seen  on  the 
full-grown  spikes.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  set  up  a  variety  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  some  hardy  things  in  a  cut  state. 

An  excellent  lot  of  Carnations  came  from  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough,  and  among  them  some  promising  yellow 
grounds;  of  these  Artisan,  Goldilocks,  and  Author  were  all 
meritorious.  Benbow  is  of  pale  apricot  shade,  Hildegairde 
white,  and  Agnes  Terrell  crimson. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  had  a  set  of 
the  Javanico  hybrid  Rhododendrons. 

Petunia  Silver  Star  from  Jlessrs.  Cooper,  Taber  and  Co., 
Southwark  Street,  is  an  effective  kind,  with  crimson  velvet 
flower,  starred  with  white  internally.  It  is  after  the  style 
of  the  Florist  Petunia  of  other  days. 

A  flowering  spray  of  the  interesting  Lonicera  hilde- 
brandiana  came  from  Messrs.  Veitch  and  Son,  E.xeter,  and  a 
charming  basket  of  Campanula  Warley  was  shown  by, Miss 
Willmott,  Warley  Place,  Essex.  It  is  a  beautiful  addition 
to  Campanulas,  and  a  most  pleasing  tone  of  blue,  while  not 
quite  1  foot  in  height. 

A  seedling,  yellow-flowered  Carnation  of  good  size,  named 
Mrs.  Thomas  Morris,  was  shown  by  Mr.  Sydney  Morris, 
Wrotham  Hall,  'J'hetford. 

A  metal  pot  and  tray,  obviously  intended  for  plant- 
growing,  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  Embleton,  Thornhurst, 
Bournemouth.  The  pot  stands  on  short  studs  in  the  tray, 
and  possesses  a  moveable  bottom  of  wire  gauze  that,  while 
forming  a  perfect  di-ainage  to  the  plant,  is  secure  from  the 
ingress  of  worms  and  slugs.  With  certain  modifications  it 
may  be  of  service  to  the  amateur. 

Frdit  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  (chairman),  J.  Cheal,  S. 
Mortimer,  A.  Dean,  G.  Keif,  M.  Gleeson,  G.  Norman,  F.  L. 
Lane,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Wilks,  E.  Shaw-Blaker,  and  Henry 
Esling. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  made  a 
magnificent  display  with  an  exhibit  of  Gooseberries,  no  less 
than  100  dishes.  To  attempt  to  describe  even  the  best  of 
them  would  be  a  hopeless  task  ;  they  were  of  all  sizes  and 
colours,  from  Ironmonger,  Scotcli  Nutmeg,  and  Champagne, 
to  Speedwell,  John  Anderson,  Leader,  Langley  Beauty,  Ac, 
The  three  latest  novelties  are  Langley  Beauty,  Langley 
Gage,  and  Golden  Gem,  and  are  three  first-class  Gooseberries. 
The  100  dishes  shown  each  contained  a  different  variety, 
and  this  does  not  nearly  represent  the  extent  of  Messrs. 
Veitch's  collection  of  Gooseberries,  for  they  have,  we 
believe,  no  less  than  250  varieties.  Silver-gilt  Knightian 
medal. 

The  Earl  of  Ilchester,  Holland  House,  Kensington 
(gardener,  Mr.  Charles  Dixon),  showed  a  new  Melon,  Holland 
House,  a  white  flesh,  obtained  between  Belton  and  High 
Cross  Hybrid  and  Pear  Green  Chissell. 

Miss  Musgrave,  Ardmore,  Youghal,  showed  Cherry  Raleigh, 
a  very  sweet  kind,  small  and  black. 

Messrs.  Veitch,  Chelsea,  showed  the  Loganberry,  and 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Son,  Daftodil  Nurseries,  Wisbech,  sent 
Apple  Early  Victoria,  evidently  a  very  free-bearing  one. 

Bottled  fruit  was  exhibited  by  M.  de  Luca,  Blackford 
Lodge,  Bromley,  showing  patent  preserving  bottles.  Award 
of  merit.  The  following  are  the  directions  for  using  :  The 
fruit  or  vegetables  should  be  prepared  in  theordinary  way  for 
bottling,  pack  as  closely  as  possible  in  the  bottle*  without 
bruising  them,  fill  to  shoulder  of  bottle  and  add  surticient 
cold  water  to  cover  contents.  Next,  adjust  the  india-rubber 
ring  in  the  groove  made  for  same  on  neck  of  bottle,  place 
on  the  disc  and  secure  same  by  means  of  tlie  screw  band. 
It  must  not  be  screwed  down  too  tightly  at  first,  but  only 
sufticient  to  have  a  slight  tension  on  the  disc  and  allow  steam 
to  escape.     The  bottle  (now  ready  for  closing)  must  be  stood 
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nprig;ht  in  a  Bain-Marie  or  boiling-pan,  which  should  be 
filled  with  cold  water  up  to  shoulder  of  bottle,  and  after 
boiling  the  necessary  time  for  preserving:  the  contents 
should  be  taken  out  of  the  water,  the  band  screwed  down  as 
tightly  as  possible,  and  the  bottles  left  until  perfectly  cold. 

Gooseberry  Seedling  Cobhani,  a  large,  almost  round  fruit, 
of  greenish  golden  colour,  good  flavour,  and  very  sweet,  was 
exhibited  by  Mr.  T.  K.  Buckney,  Cobham  Hall,  Gravesend. 
Awai-d  of  merit. 


JfATIONAL   8WEET   PEA   SOCIETY. 

She  first  exhibition  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society  was 
held  in  the  Koyal  Aquarinm,  AVestminster,  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  the  2.^th  and  2tHli  ult.,  and  bi'ought  to  the  front  a 
splendid  display  of  the  popular  summer  Hower,  both  from 
nur-serymen  and  amateurs.  The  diinier  table  decorations  in 
the  gallery  formed  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  in 
the  exhibition,  and  excited  keen  competition.  The  society 
could  hardly  have  been  less  furtnnate  with  respect  to  the 
weather,  for  on  the  morning  of  Thursday  a  very  heavy 
storm  took  place,  which  necessitated  the  use  of  artificial 
light.  The  rain  also  came  through  the  roof  in  many  places, 
disfiguring  some  of  the  more  delicately  coloured  varieties 
considerably. 

Open. 

For  thirty-six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas,  distinct,  Mr.  "W. 
Simpson,  gardener  to  K.  C.  Foster,  Esq.,  J. P.,  The  Grange, 
Sutton,  won  the  first  prize  with  a  very  pretty  display,  the 
flowers  being  of  a  very  even  quality,  and  represented  by 
the  best  varieties;  ilr.  Robert  Bolton,  Warton,  Carnforth, 
was  placed  second,  losing  points  in  the  arrangement; 
Messrs.  .Tones  and  Sons,  Caton  Hill  Nurserj',  Shrewsbury, 
were  a  gtiod  third.    Another  prize  was  awarded. 

For  twenty-four  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  F.  Clark, 
won  the  first  prize,  having  an  excellent  lot  of  well-coloured 
gardener  to  Mark  Fiith,  Esq.,  Westow  Hall,  Leicester, 
varieties  of  Gypsophila,  and  the  groups  in  this  arrangement- 
was  a  decided  improvement  ;  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers, 
Shrewsbury,  were  second  with  a  good  display  ;  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  South  Metropolitan  District  School,  Sutton,  being 
third. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  were  first  for  twelve 
bunches,  distinct.  Gorgeous,  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  Miss 
Willmott,  and  Emily  Eckford  being  of  the  best;  Mr.  Robert 
Bolton  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Silas  Coles  third. 

F^lT  six  bunches,  distinct,  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  .Mark 
Firth,  Esq.,  Leicester,  was  first  with  a  good  exhibit;  H.  A. 
Needs,  Esq.,  Horsell,  AYoking,  was  fourth.  The  other  prize 
winners  we  could  not  find. 

For  six  bunches,  two  bunches  each  of  three  varieties, 
Mr.  Silas  Cole,  Althorpe  Park,  Northampton,  was  first, 
showing  Gaiety,  Miss  AVilhnott,  and  Mrs.  Kenyon  ;  Messrs. 
Jones  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  Robert  Bolton  third. 

Rev.  L.  Knights  Smith,  Brightstone,  Isle  of  Wight,  was 
first  for  two  bunches  of  white,  distinct,  showing  Sadie 
Burpee  and  Blanche  Burpee  ;  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers  were 
second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  Crabb,  The  Gardens,  Park  House, 
Addlestone,  third. 

For  two  bunches  of  scarlet  or  crimson,  distinct,  Rev. 
L.  Knights  Smith  was  first  with  Sunproof  and  Coccinea  ; 
Messrs.  Jones  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Watson,  gardener 
to  Miss  Beckford,  Orford  House,  Ham  Commoii,  third. 

Rev.  L.  Knights  Smith  was  also  first  for  two  bunches 
of  yellow  or  buff,  distinct,  and  two  bunches ,  of  pink, 
distinct ;  Mr.  George  Crabb  and  Messrs.  Jones  Brothers  being 
second  in  these  respective  awards. 

Messrs.  Jones  Brothers  won  for  two  bunches  of  rose 
coloured,  distinct,  showing  Her  Majesty  and  Mrs.  Dugdale. 
Messrs.  Jones  were  also  first  for  two  bunches  of  mauve, 
distinct ;  Mr.  J.  Watson  being  second.  The  prizes  for  two 
bunches  of  blue  were  also  similarly  awarded. 

Mr.  R.  H.  Jeffery.  Southampton,  won  for  two  bunches  of 
striped  varieties,  distinct,  showing  America  and  Princess  of 
"Wales  ;  Messrs.  Jones  were  second  ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Leitch, 
gardener  to  H.  Welch-Thornton,  Esci.,  Basingstoke,  third. 

Flohal  Decorations  in  Sweet  Peas. 

For  a  dinner  table  decoration,  G  feet  by  3  feet,  Sweet  Pea 
foliage  only  to  be  employed,  Mrs.  IMary  Anstey,  i,  Knight's 
Hill  Road,  West  Norwood,  was  first  with  a  pretty  arrange- 
ment of  white  and  mauve-coloured  varieties  ;  Mr.  R. 
Chamberlain,  Cressingham  Park,  Reading,  was  second  for  a 
decoration  that  lacked  finisli,  white  and  rose-coloured  Sweet 
Peas  being  used  ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were  third  ;  and 
Messrs.  E.  S.  C'ole  and  Son,  Bath,  a  very  close  fourth.  An 
extra  prize  was  given  to  Miss  Cole,  The  Vineyard,  Feltham. 
There  were  altogether  eight  entries  in  this  class. 

Messrs.  E.  S.  Cole  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  first  for  a  similar 
decoration,  except  that  any  appropriate  foliage  may  be  used. 
This  arrangement  was  very  tasteful,  and  clearly  shows  the 
great  improvement  effected  by  the  judicious  use  of  the 
foliage ;  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons  were  second  with  a  pretty 
table;  the  third  prize  going  to  Miss  Adelaide  Harwood, 
16,  St.  Peter's  Street,  (.'olchester ;  Mr.  F.  Clark,  gardener  to 
Mark  Firth,  Esii-,  Leicester,  was  fourth.  There  were  eleven 
entries,  extra  pi'izes  going  to  Miss  Cole  and  Mrs.  W.  J.  Noy, 
The  Homestead,  Brentford. 

jVIessrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Mrs.  Mary  Anstey,  Miss  K.  Boft", 
Miss  Cole,  Messrs.  E.  B  Cole  and  Son,  Mr.  li.  (.'hamberlain, 
and  Mr.  Thomas  Bolton  were  the  principal  prize  winners  in 
the  other  classes  for  decorations  with  cut  Sweet  Peas. 

NON-COMl'KTITIVE   EXHIIJIT.S. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  displayed  Sweet  Peas  taste- 
fully arranged  in  a  gloriuus  group  wherein  were  included 
Cannas,  a  fine  plant  of  Huniea  elegans,  &c.     Gold  medal. 

Hobbies,  Limited,  Dereham,  exhibited  an  excellent  group 
of  Sweet  Peas  well  set  up  in  vases.  Gold  medal.  Turner's 
Crimson  Rambler  was  splendidly  shown  by  the  same  firm. 

Messrs.  Harris()n  and  Sons,  Leicester,  displayed  a  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas  in  the  best  varieties,  which  were  well 
arranged  in  vases  upon  a  ground  of  yellow  muslin.  Silver- 
gilt  medal, 


Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  Roupell  Park  Nurseries. 
Norwood,  exhibited  Sweet  Peas.  Carnations,  and  hardy 
herbaceous  fiowers,  making  a  brilliant  display.  Perpetual- 
flowering  Carnations  in  quite  small  pots  were  remarkably 
fine.  J.  W.  Christmas  and  R.  H.  Measures  are  two  good 
varieties.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Messrs.  E.  W.  King  and  Co.,  Coggleshall,  Essex,  also 
showed  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  in  good  variety.    Silver  medal. 

Jlessrs.  Thomas  Cripps  and  Son,  Tunbridge  Wells,  were 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Retinospora  obtusa 
Crippsi,  a  Conifer  of  beautiful  colour  of  gold  and  green 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  were  represented  by 
an  extensive  exhibit  of  Sweet  Peas,  good  bold  bunches  being 
shown  of  each  kind.    Gold  medal. 

Messrs.  Hurst  and  Sons  exhibited  a  magnificent  lotofSweet 
Peas  that  were  grown  on  their  trial  grounds  at  Kelvcdon. 
Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  set  up  a  collection  of 
Sweet  Peas  that  comprised  many  beautiful  varieties.  Silver- 
gilt  medal. 

Mr.  Leonard  Brown,  Brentwood,  Essex,  displayed  Sweet 
Peas,  arranged  upon  a  sloping  wirework,  this  being  covered 
with  Asparagus.    Silver  medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  arranged  a  fine  lot  of 
Sweet  Peas,  the  flowers  being  good  both  in  colour  and  size. 
Gold  medal. 

Mr.  Henry  Eckford,  Wem,  Shropshire,  displayed  many 
choice  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases.     Gold  medal. 

filessrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  a  pretty 
table  of  Swett  Peas  and  appropriate  greenery.  Silver-gilt 
medal. 

Rural  table  decorations  filled  with  flijwers  and  foliage  were 
shown  by  Mr.  F.  Williams,  4A,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W. 

THE   HORTICrLTlRAL  CLL'B. 

Many  members  of  the  Horticultural  Club  enjoyed  a  most 
interesting  outing  on  the  17th  ult.,  some  forty-five  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  in  fairly  equal  numbers,  participating  in  an 
excursion  which  had  been  kindly  arranged  beforehand  by 
Mr.  Harry  J.  Veitch.  Leaving  Liverpool  Street  at  10.25  the 
party  reached  Cheshunt,  and  were  met  by  brakes  which  con- 
veyed them  to  the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  G.  Paul  and  Son, 
Mr.  George  Paul  meeting  them  there,  and,  after  hospitably 
entertaining  them,  and  conducting  them  through  the 
literally  rosy  prospects  the  nurseries  present,  and  deserve  to 
enjoy.  Field  after  field,  and  acre  after  acre,  teeming  with 
the  queen  of  fiowers  in  a  thousand-and-one  disguises,  were 
traversed,  the  latest  and  best  being  pointed  out  En  route- 
to  Broxbourne,  where  Sir.  Thomas  Rochford  provided  a 
lavish  lunch  as  a  preliminary  to  a  ramble  through  'Toma- 
tories"  by  the  acre.  Graperies  on  the  100-ton  scale,  Palmeries 
a  la  tropics,  &c.,  until  a  plunge  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
boldest  (or  rashest)  of  the  party  into  his  renowned  refrige- 
rating chambers  for  retarding  plants,  afl"orded  a  cool  reception 
which  contrasted  markedly  with  the  previous  one.  From 
130°  in  the  sun  to  70'  below  zero,  while  hoar-frost  thick  on 
the  walls,  and  snow  on  the  ground  which  covered  one's 
boots,  was  a  contrast  indeed  which  the  bulk  of  the  party 
prudently  shirked  experiencing. 

Inner  humanity  refreshed  and  invigorated,  the  party  then 
drove  to  Panshanger  througli  a  very  delightful  country,  not 
forgetting  to  discuss  on  the  way  the  very  interesting  and 
up-to-date  developments  of  the  nursery  trade  we  had  just 
had  the  opportunity  of  inspecting  at  Mr.  Rochford's.  Not 
merely  are  the  various  glass  arrangements  admirably  adapted 
for  their  purpose,  as  the  condition  of  the  vines  and  plants 
attested,  but  the  proper  cultivation  of  the  fellow  man  was 
also  evidenced  by  a  capital  institute  liberally  provided  with 
literature,  and  conjoined  with  dwellings  and  cubicles,  which 
in  their  neatness,  cleanliness,  and  comfort,  form  a  mar- 
vellous contrast  to  the  ancient  bothies  of  less  fortunate 
generations  of  gardeners. 

At  Panshanger  the  party  had  an  opportunity  of  admiring 
the  fine  old  mansion  liberally  drapetl  with  huge  Magnolias 
and  other  climbers,  and  filled  with  untold  treasures  of  old 
pictures,  old  and  priceless  furniture,  and  last  but  not  least 
to  the  ladies  delectation  any  amount  of  old  china.  Time 
precluded  much  inspection  of  the  grounds  or  houses,  though 
the  renowned  Panshanger  Oak  was  seen  and  appreciated. 
The  brakes  then  returned  through  the  park  and  drove  to 
Hertford,  where,  at  the  Diinsdale  Arms  Hotel,  a  capital 
dinner  capped  a  capital  day,  prior  to  a  pleasant  return 
journey  to  London  in  a  special  saloon  carriage. 

Among  those  present  were  Sir  John  T.  D.  Llewellyn  (the 
president  of  the  club),  Mr.  and  Miss  Osman,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Watkins,  Mr.  Sweet  and  party,  Mr.  R.  W.  Kerr,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Druery,  Mr.  Shoults  and  party,  Mr.  Alfred  Rivers,  Mr. 
P.  Kay  and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Assbee,  Mr.  R.  Barr.  Jlr.  de 
Graaf,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  Monro,  jun.,  Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  .Mr. 
Cockctt,  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Mr.  G.  Paul  and  party,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Harry  Veitch  and  party,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  \.  Ingram, 
Messrs.  Thomas  and  Joseph  Rochford  and  friends,  Ac. 

BRISTOL    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  monthly  meeting  was  held  at  St.  John's  Parish  Room, 
Kedland,  on  Thursday,  the  '25th  ult.,  Mr.  A.  J.  Hancock 
presiding.  The  lecture  on  "Carnation  Culture"  was  given  by 
Mr.  Skinner,  of  Stoke  Bishop.  Dealing  first  with  the 
IVIalmaison  tribe,  he  gave  very  clear  details  for  successful 
cultivation,  advising  propagation  by  layers,  which  should  be 
done  in  July,  potting  as  soon  as  rooted,  and  into  tiowering 
pots  in  September.  The  compost  he  recommemled  was  loam 
and  lepi-mould,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand.  He  urged  the 
need  for  great  care  in  watering,  advising  "('lay's"  as  tlie 
best  fertiliser.  Tree  Carnations,  he  said,  should  be  pro- 
pagated by  cuttings  put  in  early  in  the  year,  and  grown  on 
in  much  the  same  way  as  Malmaisons,  all  cropping  to  be 
done  by  August,  the  plants  to  be  put  in  their  winter  ((uarters 
by  the  end  of  September.  For  these,  too,  great  care  was 
required  in  watering  and  ventilating.  Touching  on  border 
Carnations,  he  advised  beds,  if  possible,  with  u  south-west 
aspect.planting  tobedonein  the  autumn  or  March,  according 


to  circumstances.  Mr.  Skinner  gave  much  valuable  informa- 
tion on  the  general  culture  of  these  favourite  fiowers,  the 
insect  pests  to  which  they  were  subject,  and  methods  of 
eradication,  concluding  by  claiming  for  Carnatiuns  that  for 
perfume  or  for  iecoration  they  were  second  to  none.  The 
hearty  thanks  of  the  meeting  was  accorded  him  for  his  ' 
lectui'e.  Prizes  for  six  bunches  of  Sweet  Peas  were  awarded 
Mrs.  Talmadge(gardener,  Mr.  Harford),  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davies 
(gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  and  My.  Nash  (gardener.  Mr.  Barrow);  , 
forsix  Carnations,  Mrs.  Talmadge  and  Mr.  Spry.  Certificates 
of  merit  went  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Sibly  (gardener,  Mr.  Lee),  for 
Cattleya  Leopoldii,  and  tu  Mr.  Ambrose  for  a  basket  of  Peas. 

NEWPORT    AND    COUNTY. 

The  weather  on  the  i^fith  ult.  was  not  favourable  for  this 
show,  as  rain  fell  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  doubtless 
prevente(J  many  from  attending  who  otherwise  would  have 
done  so.  In  uther  respects  the  show  was  a  great  success, 
and  well  rewarded  the  enterprising  secretary  and  his  com- 
mittee for  their  exertions.  The  exhibits  collectively  were 
a  great  credit  to  their  cultivators,  and  the  trade  did  much 
in  assisting  to  fill  the  tents  by  staging  groups  and  collections 
varied  in  character.  Cut  fiuwers,  as  is  usually  the  case  at 
Newport,  were  of  great  excellence,  and  table  decorations 
were  a  conspicuous  feature,  as  were  also  vases  of  flowers, 
bouquets,  ic.  Vegetables  were  of  good  quality,  and 
although  we  have  seen  fruit  better  shown  at  Newport, 
there  were  some  creditable  Grapes  and  dishes  of  hardy 
fruit.  Honey  was  shown  in  quantity  and  of  excellent 
quality. 

Table  Decor-vtions. 

These  were  open  only  to  ladies.  For  a  round  table  laid 
for  eight  persons  there  were  six  exhibitors,  all  of  whom 
displayed  good  taste.  Miss  B.  Jinkens  of  Cardiff,  however, 
took  the  lead  with  a  light  pretty  arrangement  of  Shirley 
Poppies,  Gypsophila  paniculata,  and  Maiden-hair  Fern. 
With  Sweet  Peas,  Lailias,  Maiden-hair  Fern,  and  Gypsophila, 
Mrs.  Woodcock  of  Pnntenydd  was  placed  second,  Mrs. 
Brooke  Gratta,  Newport,  being  a  close  third.  For  table 
plants,  six  distinct,  amongst  sii  exhibitors.  Colonel  Wallace, 
Newport  (gardener,  Mr.  Powell),  with  nicely-coloured, 
graceful  plants,  was  first;  Mr.  C.  H.  Bailey  (gardener,  Mr. 
Sharratt),  second  ;  and  Dr.  G.  Thomas,  third. 

Plants. 
For  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  bloom,  Messrs. 
Cypher  and  Son,  Cheltenham,  were  first  with  grand  plants 
of  Ixora  Regina,  I.  Duffi,  Statice  profusa,  S.  inter- 
media, Stephanotis  fioribunda,  Phccnocoma  Barnsii,  Ac; 
Mr.  J.  Buckley,  Llanelly  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Carpenter), 
sect>nd.  For  six  ornamental  foliage  plants,  Messrs.  Cypher 
and  Son  were  again  first,  having  large  fresh  plants  of 
Kentias,  Crotons,  Victoria  and  angustifolius.  Phoenix 
rupicola,  and  Latania  borbonica ;  second,  Mr.  Bailey,  with 
smaller  plants.  For  six  zonal  Geraniums,  with  good  fresh, 
well-blossomed  plants,  Mi-.  Dean,  Newport,  was  a  good  first. 
For  six  exotic  Ferns,  Colonel  Wallace  led  with  large 
specimens  of  Davallia  mooreana,  Adiantum  Farleyense, 
ilicrolepia  hirta  cristata,  Ac. 

Groups. 
For  a  group  12  feet  in  diameter,  Messrs.  Cypher  and  Son 
were  first  with  a  splendidly  arranged  group  of  beautifully- 
flowered  and  graceful  plants,  comprising  Crotons,  Palms, 
Bamboos,  Araleas,  Orchids,  Lilies,  Ferns,  Panicums,  Ac.  ; 
Mr.  Carpenter,  who  followed,  had  a  good  arranged  group  of 
plants,  many  of  them  being  more  common.  For  Tuberous 
Begonias,  2r)  feet  square,  with  beautiful,  well-grown  plants, 
Mr.  W.  J.  Dawson  (gardener,  Mr.  Long)  was  placed  first ; 
ilr.  R.  T.  Williams  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Jones)  following  with 
an  almost  equal  production.  For  Sweet  Peas,  in  a  space 
9  feet  by  3  feet,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  CarditT.  who  was  the  only 
exhibitor  in  this  class,  was  awarded  first  prize. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  Carnations,  twelve  distinct,  Mr.  Wall,  Tiverton-on- 
Avon,  Bath,  was  fii"st  with  a  grand  stand,  his  best  being 
Willie  Tylec,  Nellie  Pollard,  Zingara,  Brilliant,  Mrs. 
Newman,  Mrs.  Hill,  Ac. ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder  followed  closely. 
For  Picotees,  twelve  distinct,  here  again  Mr.  Wall  led  with 
Cecilia,  Mrs.  Keling,  ilrs.  Wall,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
second.  For  Roses,  twenty-four  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  Mr. 
Stephen  Treseder,  Cardiff,  first,  with  Caroline  Testout, 
Marchioness  of  Londonderry,  Duke  of  Albany,  Eugene 
Verdier,  Her  Majesty,  Ac.  ;  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company, 
Hereford,  who  were  second,  had  good  blooms  of  Mrs.  J. 
Laing,  Alfred  Columb,  Robert  Duncan,  Ac.  For  twelve 
Tea  Roses,  Mr.  S.  Treseder  was  placed  first,  his  leading 
blooms  being  Hon.  Edith  Gift'ord.  Medea,  Marjorie,  nnd 
Souvenir  dun  Ami ;  King's  Acre  Nursery  Company  being 
second. 

For  stove  and  greenliouse  plants,  twelve  bunches,  Colonel 
Wallace  was  first;  Mr.  W.  .1.  Stokes.  Trowbridge,  second. 

For  Cactus  Dahlias,  Mi'.  W.  Treseder  was  first  with  a  fine 
stand  containing  Artus,  Vestii,  Lord  Roberts,  Lyric,  W.  .1. 
Thomas,  and  Floradora. 

Herbaceous  plants,  twelve  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  who 
was  first,  had  a  grand  stand,  well  arranged. 

Sweet  Peas  Wi're  splendidly  shown,  Mr.  Stokes  being  first 
for  twelve  bunches. 

Mr,  W.  Treseder  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  shower 
bouquet,  and  also  for  a  lady's  spray  and  gentleman's  button- 
hole bouquet. 

Trade  Exhihit.'^. 

These  made  a  splendid  display.  Mr.  Basham,  Fair  Oak 
Nursery,  Bassalcg,  had  thirty  glasses  of  Sweet  Peas  in  tine 
distinct  kinds,  and  fifty  dishes  of  hardy  fruits  in  variety ; 
Messrs.  Garraway  of  Bristol  staged  a  fine  group  of  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  ;  the  King's  Acre  Rose  Company,  Here- 
ford, staged  several  stands  of  Roses  ;  Mr.  Stephen  Treseder 
had  a  table  of  Roses  nrranpcd  in  bunches;  Mr.  Blackmoor, 
Tiverton-on-Avon,  a  large  stand  of  fine  Begonia  blooms; 
Messrs.  Heath  and  Son  Hugonias  in  pots ;  and  Messrs.  Wheeler 
of  Gloucester  four  dozen  varieties  of  Sweet  I'eas. 
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BLUE     HYDRANGEAS. 

IN  response  to  our  invitation  to  discuss  the 
question  of  the  causes  of  blue  colouring 
in  these  tine  plants,  several  letters  have 
been  received  ;  among  them,  those 
cjuoted  below  appear  to  be  the  most 
instructive. 

"  Your  note  on  colouring  of  Hydrangea 
hortensis  1  have  read  with  pleasure.  May  I 
suggest  that  your  failure  to  produce  the  desired 
blue  colour  in  the  pot  plants,  although  the 
plants  and  soil  were  identical  with  those  you 
so  much  admired,  results  from  the  fact  that 
the  plants  in  their  native  place  derive  most  of 
their  sustenance  from  the  water,  which  having, 
in  percolating  through  the  soil  and  rock  strata 
underneath,  taken  up  the  mineral  constituents 
contained  in  it,  in  turn  give  these  constituents 
to  the  plant.  When  placed  in  pots,  though 
the  soil  may  be  the  same,  the  water  they  are 
supplied  with  would  probably  be  of  quite  a 
different  analysis,  and  has  not  time  to  absorb 
the  chemical  constituents  of  the  soil  before 
being  taken  up  by  the  plant.  Even  if  the 
water  they  were  supplied  with  was  made  up  to 
the  same  chemical  combination,  .the  result  in 
the  plant  might  be  different,  in  the  same  way 
that  a  mineral  water  made  up  artificially  to 
chemically  correspond  with  that  from  a  natural 
source  fails  altogether  to  have  the  same  niedi- 
cinal  effect  on  human  beings. 

"In  the  same  way,  peat  would  be  useless, 
unless  the  peat  happened  to  contain  the  o.xide 
of  iron  (in  sufficient  quantity)  which  only  at 
certain  stages  of  growth,  or  rather  decomposi- 
tion, exudes  from  it.  You  might  get  twenty 
examples  of  peat  entirely  free  from  it  ;  in  fact, 
that  generally  sold  has  none  at  all. 

"  I  could  .send  you  from  Dartmoor  water 
whichy  derived  from  a  deep  peat-bed  in  my 
garden  there,  is  deeply  impregnated  with  iron, 
which  would,  I  think,  give  you  the  blue  colour 
in  your  Hydrangea.  You  would  have  to  be 
careful  in  the  use  of  it,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
poisonous  to  plant  life,  hardly  any  plants  being 
able  to  thrive  in  it  if  unmixed  with  springs 
from  a  purer  source. 

"  A  granite  soil  I  could  al.so  send  you  which 
would  give  you,  perhaps,  the  blue  colour,  this 
being  a  layer  of  soil,  which,  lying  at  a  lower 
level  than  the  peat-bed, has  become  impregnated 
with  the  exudations  constantly  flowing  in  small 
quantities  from  the  peat. 

"  In  my  garden  here  I  am  fortunate  in 
having  a  bush  of  H.  hortensis  with  the  blue 
tint    in   the    flowers.     I    should    imagine    it 


must  be  the  largest  plant  so  far  from  the 
West  of  England.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  know  the  actual  range  of  country  in 
England  in  which  it  can  be  grown  out  of 
doors.  My  plant  here  measures  about  6  feet 
high,  has  a  circumference  of  .3.5  feet,  and 
averages  some  800  blooms. 

"  My  garden  is  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  having 
London  clay  in  the  lower  portion,  the  higher 
part  being  Bagshot  sand  formation  overlying 
the  clay.  A  layer  of  water  unable  to  penetrate 
the  clay  after  penetrating  through  the  Bagshot 
sand  oozes  out  at  this  point  of  juncture.  It  is 
just  at  this  place  that  the  Hydrangea  grows, 
and  the  water  being  impregnated  with  iron,  as 
shown  by  the  deep  blue-green  of  the  sand  at 
that  spot,  effects  the  colour  in  the  Hydrangea. 
A  layer  from  the  plant  put  in  .June  two  years 
since  a  little  higher  up  the  hill  out  of  reach 
of  the  water,  bears  only  the  ordinary  pink 
blooms.  "  Robert  >Staek. 

"  Upper  Hale,  Fariiham,  Surrey." 


"  On  the  subject  of  blue  Hydrangeas  in  pots, 
1  am  sending  you  two  flower-heads,  one  full 
grown,  one  just  opened.  They  are  not  as  blue 
as  the  outside  one,  still  they  <ire  blue.  Pot  the 
young  rooted  cuttings  flowering  size  into  7-inch 
pots,  in  a  mixture  of  one-third  peat,  one-third 
leaf-mould,  one-third  coal-ash,  with  rough  sand 
to  keep  it  open  ;  stand  the  pots  under  a  north 
wall  all  the  winter.  We  found  that  the 
Hydrangeas  so  treated  did  badly  the  first 
summer,  but  they  have  now,  in  7-inch  pots, 
eight  to  ten  flower-heads,  most  of  them  larger 
than  those  sent.  A  6  per  cent,  solution  of 
sulphite  of  iron  as  water  from  the  time  they  set 
their  flower-heads  is  a  great  help,  it  should  be 
given  once  a  week,  but  it  must  be  carefully 
poured  on  the  mould  ;  it  burns  the  foliage 
badly.  "A.  Bayldon. 

"  JMwlish,  Devon." 

"With  me  this  year  the  Hydrangeas  have 
been  a  very  pleasing  blue,  with  big  fine  heads. 
They  have  been  grown  on  starvation  lines,  not 
having  been  repotted  for  two  or  three  years. 
When  they  were  potted  (in  Bi-inch  pots)  the 
mixture  would  consist  of  about  three-parts 
loam,  rather  light,  one  of  leaf-soil,  and  one  of 
spent  Mushroom-bed  soil,  with  a  little  soot  and 
.sand.  1  feared  failure  through  having  been 
untouched  for  so  long.  The  balls  are  one 
solid  mass  of  roots.  They  have  been  fed  with 
anything  that  was  going,  viz.,  cow  and  dove 
manure  steeped,  soot-water,  horse  liquid,  and 
Dickson,  Bro\yn  and  Tait's  'Best  of  All '  arti- 


ficial manure.  I  might  say  the  sea  could  not 
affect  us  as  we  are  thirty  miles  from  the  west 
coast.  "  ,J.  W.  W." 


ROSES      REVIEAVED. 

For  those  who  for  its  own  sweet  sake  not  only 
cultivate  but  also  love  the  Rose,  our  national 
and  certainly  the  queen  of  flowers,  it  may  be 
well  to  write  now  perhaps,  while  the  recollection 
is  fresh  in  one's  memory  of  the  Roses  seen  both 
in  the  tented  fields,  marshalled  in  order  both 
before  and  after  the  battles  are  fought,  at 
Beaulieu  ;  in  Mr.  Conway  .Jones's  up-to-date 
rosary,  Huclecote ;  at  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens,  Glasnevin  ;  while  still  further  away 
on  the  shores  of  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  and  still 
northwards  over  the  Highlands  in  stately 
Aberdeen,  and  again  in  far  Dundee,  where 
that  canny  Scot,  Mr.  Simpson,  shows  us,  too, 
that  in  the  heart  of  stern  Caledonia  there  is 
found  true  love  and  fealty  to  our  queen.. 

It  will  be  well  and  wise  to  note,  not  only 
one's  impressions,  but  also  what  we  both  hear 
and  see,  so  that  we  may  learn  all  about  the 
flower  we  love  so  well.  To-day  I  remind 
myself  of  the  fact  that  my  acquaintanceship 
with  the  National  Rose  Society  has  this  year 
come  of  age,  and  that  out  of  twenty-one  metro- 
politan shows  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  it 
has  been  my  privilege  to  attend  all  with  the 
exception  of  that  of  1891  ;  and  were  it  not 
that  many  a  well-known  face,  cheery  voice, 
and  hearty  grip  of  friendship  will  greet  one 
no  more  on  this  side  of  the  silver  bar  of  that 
great  unknown  land,  how  truly  pleasant  the 
retrospect  would  be.  Still,  one  has  a  recom- 
pense, the  old  love  still  remains,  new  faces 
come  to  fill  the  vacant  seats,  we  welcome  them, 
and  long  may  it  continue  so.  1  have  been 
thinking,  reflecting,  comparing  notes  and 
impressions  between  the  Temple  show  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  just  past,  the  first  great 
Rose  show  of  the  century,  dignified  and 
honoured  by  the  visit  from  its  gracious  patron 
our  Queen,  with  the  first  show  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  I  saw  twenty -one  years  ago  at 
South  Kensington.  Truly,  the  comparison  is 
a  favourable  one  1  No  longer  have  we  to  be 
content  with  simple  long  lines  of  green  boxes, 
for  to-day  both  the  eye  is  relieved  and  one's 
taste  gratified,  not  only  by  the  garden  Roses  so 
delightfully  shown,  but  the  vases  in  which  our 
best  exhibition  Roses  are  shown  in  their 
simple  beauty,  while  last  but  not  least  who 
can  forget  that  vision  of  beauty  and  elegant 
simplicity,  Mrs.  O.  G.  Orpens'  table  of  white, 
silver  and  gold,  adorned  alone  with  the 
beautiful  single  Rose  Macrantha,  perhaps,  if  I 
may  venture  to  say  so,  the  most  beautiful 
exhibit  at  that  great  and  memorable  gathering. 
Neither  must  it  be  forgotten  that  Roses  of 
every  form  and  type  were  represented  from 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Sweet 
Briars  and  Moss,  Tea  and  Perpetual,  not  for- 
getting the  rampant  climber,  or  the  beautiful 
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button-hole  Roses  for  which  Jlr.  Mattock,  of 
Oxford,  has  been  so  long  famous,  well  might 
one  and  all  admit  that  the  new  departure 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  a  wise  one, 
the  object-lesson  was  a  complete  success,  the 
weather  glorious,  and  those  who  worked  so 
long  and  earnestly  deserve  the  thanks  they 
earned.  May  sunshine  and  luck  reward  their 
undertaking  for  many  a  year  I 

The  Roses  I  have  seen  throughout  the 
kingdom,  both  in  the  gardens  and  on  the 
bench  at  Dublin,  Hanley,  the  Temple,  Glou- 
cester, Helensburgh,  and  Belfast,  where  my 
holidays  and  judging  of  Roses  for  this  year  end, 
were  on  the  whole  exceedingly  good,  but  I  was 
more  than  forcibly  struck  with  the  number  of 
old  varieties  so  highly  prized  by  all  of  us  for 
exhibition  and  garden  alike  that  had  dis- 
appeared from  the  scene,  almost  in  every  case 
to  be  replaced  by  what  must  be  admitted,  that 
new  race  that  has  "  come  to  stay  "  to  beautify 
alike  both  our  gardens  and  our  homes,  1  mean 
the  Hybrid  Teas,  of  which  La  France  was 
perhaps  the  first,  although  for  so  many  years 
considered  to  be  a  Hybrid  Perpetual. 

During  the  last  five  or  six  years  everyone 
interested  in  Roses  has  noticed  that  as  one  of 
the  older  kinds  falls  out  of  either  the  garden 
or  the  catalogue,  it  is  replaced  by  a  Hybrid 
Tea,  or,  plainly  speaking,  a  Rose  of  that  new 
race  created  and  called  into  existence  by  the 
Messrs.  Dickson,  at  Newtownards,  County 
Down.  That  this  beautiful  and  distinct  race 
will  be  the  Rose  of  the  future  was  in  the  first 
place  very  definitely  fixed  in  my  mind,  from 
the  fact  that  in  every  winning  box  of  Roses 
coming  before  my  notice  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years  I  have  found  from  six  to  eighteen  of 
these  Roses,  blooms  of  the  greatest  beauty  and 
refinement,  while  in  the  gardens  that  I  have 
been  able  to  see  and  enjoy  it  was  the  same 
story,  they  were  planted  everywhere,  for  the 
simple  reason  we  cannot  do  without  them, 
they  are  always  in  flower  and  always  good. 

Being  at  Belfast  I  took  the  opportunity  of 
.spending  some  time  in  the  nursery  that  was 
responsible  for  sending  out  this  race  of  Irish 
Roses  that  have  immortalised  themselves 
throughout  the  world.  I  went  with  great 
expectations,  quite  prepared  to  find  seedlings 
of  great  merit,  most  of  them,  perhaps,  if  Teas, 
■white  or  yellow,  or  if  Hybrid  Teas,  pink,  white, 
or  the  lighter  shades  of  rose.  I,  however,  very 
soon  found  that  I  had  made  my  reckoning 
wjthout  mine  host,  for,  contrary  to  the  usual 
result  of  expecting  much  and  receiving  little, 
I  was  permitted  to  see  and  enjoy  a  treat  I 
shall  long  remember,  more  especially  perhaps 
the  seedlings  of  1898-99  and  1900,  many  of 
these  flowering  for  the  first  time,  that  will  be 
of  inestimable  value,  either  as  exhibition, 
garden,  button-hole,  or  climbing  Rose.s,  and  in 
every  conceivable  colour,  pure  white  to  silvery 
coral,  peach  to  deep  rose,  scarlet  to  the 
velvety  red,  darker  even  than  Horace  Vernet, 
rich  yellow  toning  down  to  chrome  and  old 
gold,  while  in  almost  every  instance  every  shoot 
produced  from  one  to  half  a  dozen  flower  buds. 
A  remarkable  feature  about  all  of  these 
Roses  is  their  wonderful  vigour,  without  any 
degree  of  coarseness  in  growth,  their  determi- 
nation to  flower  continuously,  and  the  varied 
purposes  for  which  they  can  be  used. 

Truly,  the  Me.ssrs.  Dickson  are  doing  for 
Roses  what  Mr.  Rivers  did  for  fruit  so  long 
and  well  at  Sawbridgeworth,  work  of  which, 
as  Britishers,  we  may  well  be  proud,  and  to 
which  the  loyal  Irishman  would  add  "  More 
power  to  them  for  it."  It  may  be  well  to  add 
that  there  are  under  trial  to-day  more  than 
3,000  distinct  hybrid  seedlings,  and  that  each 
one  before  being  sent  out  or  even  placed  before 


the  world  for  its  admiration  or  criticism  is 
subjected  to  a  most  exhaustive  trial.  Thus  we 
see  and  learn  for  ourselves  what  an  euor 
mous  task  is  year  after  year  being  under- 
taken at  Newtownards,  nor  is  it  to  be 
wondered  at  that  such  well  -  deserved  and 
increasing  good  results  are  the  harvest  of  each 
succeeding  year.  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  assuring  many  of  my  rosarian 
friends,  some  of  whom  often  wanted  a  good 
Rose  like  Bessie  Brown,  Mrs.  Edward  jMawley, 
Killarney,  and  Margaret  Dickson  to  lighten 
up  their  stands  in  days  gone  liy,  when 
too  great  a  number  of  sombre,  dull  red 
Roses,  much  to  their  grief,  predominated  in 
their  stands,  that  they  can  rest  their  souls  in 
peace  to-day,  for  as  the  Scotch  lassie  at 
Lucknow  heard  that  "  the  Campbells  were 
coming,"  they  may  with  certainty  know  that 
in  due  course  they  will  be  able  to  obtain  some 
glorious  crimsons  of  varied  type,  class,  and 
form  that  will  raise  the  standard  and  quality 
of  the  flowers  staged  by  our  best  exhibitors. 

The  new  Roses  1  have  had  the  privilege  and 
great  pleasure  of  seeing  have  been  artificially 
hybridised  and  raised  from  seed  by  the  ^Messrs. 
Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  are  such  as   every 
man  who  loves  his  garden  or  the  soil  on  which 
we  live  ought  to  be  generously  grateful  for,  if 
it  were  only  for  giving  the  world  such  a  wealth 
of  beauty  as  seen  either  in  their  native  home, 
or  at  Ledbury,  in  Herefordshire,  possessing  a 
dift'erent    and    distinctive     character    that    is 
entirely  their  own — hardiness,  free  continuous 
blooming.     Each  type,  whether  the  beautiful 
.single   hardy  Teas,  soon  to  be  sent  out,  semi- 
doubles  for  cut  flowers  or  the  garden,  exhibition 
or  varieties  for  cutting,  the  brilliant  Engineer 
and  dainty  Erin,  with  petals  deep  and  wide  as 
the  Magnolia,  every  branch   or  shoot,  early  or 
late,  being  tipped  with  a  bloom  or  flower  bud, 
not  only  indicates  the  type  of  Roses  we  want, 
but  raises  the  flower  we  love  so  well  to  that 
higher  plane  on  which  our  Queen  should  reign. 
As  one  who  spent  when  a  boy  his  first  1  Os. 
on  half  a  dozen  dwarf  Roses— it  took  £1  Is.  in 
those  days  to  buy  a  dozen   dwarfs—  and  who 
also  remembers  the  advent  and  history  of  dear 
old  John  Hopper,  the  first  Rose  the  writer  ever 
possessed,  I  would  like  on  behalf  of  those  who 
are  not  a  few  that  feel  with  me,  to  pay  the 
tribute  of  grateful  acknowledgment  we  owe  to 
these  gentlemen  who  have  done  more  than  any 
others  have  ever  done  in  raising,  introducing, 
and   placing   before   the   world   some   of    the 
finest   Roses  ever  rai.sed,  varieties  that  from 
their  beauty,  elegance,   and   refinement   have 
done  so  much  m  elevating  our  national  flower 
to  that  high  standard  of  excellence  to  which  no 
other  flower  has  yet  attained.     W.  J.  Grant. 
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Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.- The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesda}'  next, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westniiuster, 
1 — 5  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "  Tender  Plants  for  Out- 
door (hardening"  will  be  given  by  Mr.  William 
Townsend  at  three  o'clock. 

Bulbs  resting'. — I  have  found  Triteleia 
uiiiflora  rest  entirely  for  a  whole  year,  remaining 
sound,  and  flowering  well  afterwards. — T.  J.  W., 
Woodside  Pdfk. 

Crystal    Palace    fruit   show. —  The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  eighth  annual  show 
of  i5ritish-grown  fruit  will  be  held  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  on  October  10,  11,  and  12.  The  prize 
schedule  is  now  ready,  and  contains,  in  addition  to 
the  list  of  prizes,  an  authoritative  list  of  dessert 
and  cooking  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.  Copies 
can   be  obtained  on  application  to  the  secretary, 


Royal  Horticultural  Societ}-,  117,  Victoria  Street, 
Westminster.  Applicants  should  enclose  a  stamp. 
[  ]Ve  hope  all  who  are  interested  in  fruit  culture 
ill  this  country  tcill  support  this  annual  shon\  It 
/(as-  not,  ire  think,  rereired  thr  siipjiort  it  so 
Ihoroii'/hli/  de^erres.  —  EliS.  ] 

Siiig'ie  and  double  Roses  in  decay. 

— I  have  learnt  something  this  3'ear  of  the  supe- 
riority of  single  over  double  Roses  which  I  never 
specially  noticed  before.  There  is  no  flower  so 
absolutely  ugly  in  its  decaj'  as  a  double  Rose — a 
mass  of  ugl}'  brown  petals.  The  single  Rose  goes 
off  the  stage  gracefull}'  to  make  wa}'  for  its  pretty 
fruit.  Jly  attention  was  drawn  to  this  by  a 
remark  of  Forbes  Watson's  on  the  ugly  way  in 
which  Oentiana  acaulis  deca3'S.  It  makes  me 
think  of  the  beauty,  or  otherwise,  in  the  decay 
of  other  plants. — H.  N.  Ellacomisk. 

Errors   in   Rose  judging.— The   fine 

exhibit  of  garden  Ptoses  set  up  b3'  Mr.  Mattock  at 
the   Temple   show  of  the    National   Rose   Society 
led    many   visitors   to   ask   why  this   exhibit   was 
dis(|ualified,    and     one    was     informed    that    the 
inclusion  of  a  bunch  of  Francisca  Kruger  was  the 
cause.       On  reference  to  the  society's  catalogue  it 
was  fomid  that  this  particular  Rose  was  classed  as 
an   exhibition  flower,  and,  therefore,  inadmissible 
in  a  group  of  garden   Roses.     All  who  know  the 
Rose  are  aware  that  it  is  one  of  our  best  garden 
varieties,  and  it  is  quite  time   such  absurd   rules 
were  altered.     What  is  a  garden  Rose?     I  know 
the  Roses  I  should  prefer  to  plant  in  a  garden  of 
small   size.     They  would  not  be   the  singles,   but 
Roses   of    the   tj'pe   of     Caroline    Testout,    Anna 
Olivier,  Mnie.  Abel  Chatenay,  Xlnie.  Hoste,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Francisca  Kruger,  &c.     It  is  scarcely 
conceivable  that  the  National  Rose  Societj'  should 
tolerate   such   a   rule   which   reads   thus   in   their 
schedule  in  reference  to  the  exhibition  of  garden 
Roses  :   "All  Teas  and  Noisettes  and  Hybrid  Teas 
mentioned  in  the  National  Rose  Society's  catalogue 
of    exhibition    Roses   are    also   to    be    excluded," 
especially  when  it  is  said  in  the  same  catalogue, 
page  29,  that  "the  following  Teas  and  Noisettes 
included  and  described  in  the   list  of   exhibition 
Roses  are  also  good  '  garden  Roses '  " — here  follows 
several    names — and — will    it    be    believed  ? — the 
offending  Francisca  Kruger  is  one  of  the  number. 
One  would  imagine  that  the  judges  of  this  particular 
class  were    incompetent    for    the   task,    and   they 
certainly   had    not    read    "  Rules    for    Judging," 
issued  by  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Societj',  for  it 
states  there  :  "  General  rules  7a  "  (page  7)  "  Judges 
if     unanimous    may  point    out    to     the    referee, 
secretarj',    or    manager    of     a     show    anj'    slight 
departures  from   the  exact  terms  of  the  schedule, 
which,  in  their  opinion,  are  the  result  of  accident, 
such  as  misplacement  of  fruits  or  foliage,  errors  in 
number,   &c. .  and  are  merel}'  technical,   not   sub- 
stantially affecting   the  character  or  merit  of  the 
exhibit,  and  obviously  not  made  with  intention  to 
deceive."     I  am   led  to  make  these  few'   remarks 
hoping  that  the  subject  may  be  ventilated  in  your 
columns.      There  is  already  too  much  wire  pulling 
in  connection  with  exhibitions.      I  venture  to  sign 
myself  what  I  should  like  to  see  more  manifest, 
namely— Fair  Pi.ay. 

Rose     sports. White    Maman 
Cochet  in   Brisbane.  —  I  notice  in  Tuk 

Gardkn  of  April  27  that  you  call  attention  to  the 
remarkable  fact  tliat  climliing  sports  of  certain 
Roses  will  originate  almost  simultaneously  in 
widely  different  localities.  In  corroboration  of 
this  curious  fact  in  the  sporting  of  Roses  I  would 
mention  that  in  Brisbane  a  friend  of  mine — Mr. 
Marshall — was  fortunate  in  raising  a  white  sport 
from  Maman  Cochet,  which  is  now  widely 
distributed  here.  This  must  have  originated 
almost  simultaneously  with  that  distributed  from 
America. — G.  W.,  /iristtaiir,  tjiu  tnslaud. 

Insect-infested  Bananas. While  one 

can  welcome  the  free  importation  of  Bananas,  it  is 
to  be  wished  that  they  came  over  freer  from  insect 
pests.  I  have  rarelj'  bought  Bananas  lately  without 
finding  mealy  bug  on  the  stems,  and  as  the  skins 
are  generally  thrown  away  anywhere  and  not 
burnt  it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  potent  factor  in  the 
spread  of  this  pest  thej-  may  become. — T.  J.  W., 
Woodside  Park. 
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A  good    early   summer    Pear 

(Doyenne  d'Ete).~-The  small  Pears,  such  as 
the  one  named  above,  are  useful  at  this  season,  as 
Pears  are  valuable  for  dessert.  The  Doyennu  d'Eti' 
is  a  very  pretty  fruit,  and  is  the  first  to  ripen  here. 
We  gathered  the  first  on  the  '2Gth  ult. ,  from  small 
bush  trees,  and  grown  thus  the  flavour  is  excellenS. 
On  the  Pear  stock  this  variety  does  well  as  a  stan- 
dard, but  I  think  it  is  more  useful  worked  on  the 
Quince.  Grown  thus  as  a  bush  or  pyramid  it  is 
most  fertile,  and  oertainlj'  very  ornamental.  The 
fruit  must  be  gathered  a  few  days  before  it  is 
ijuile  ripe  to  get  the  best  flavour.  Most  of  the 
early  Pears  need  the  same  treatment,  as  when  left 
on  the  trees  to  ripen  the  fruits  lose  fla\'our.  They 
are  very  refreshing,  though  small,  and  make  a 
compact  growth  on  the  Quince  stock.  I  have 
.seen  this  variety  do  well  in  the  northern  part  of 
the  kingdom  on  a  west  wall.  The  fruits,  if  well 
thinned,  are  larger,  and  ripen  about  the  middle 
of  August.— G.  Wythes. 
Rose    M.   Bunel    (H.T.).-This    fine 

novelty  promises  to  become  as  great  a  favourite 
as  its  predecessors,  Antoine  Rivoire  and  JNIme. 
Cadeau-Ramey,  from  the  same  raiser.  There 
is  a  distinct  resemblance  in  the  form  of  M.  Bunel 
to  Antoine  Rivoire,  both  having  the  flat  imbri- 
cated shape  characteristic  of  the  Camellia,  but 
in  the  Rose  under  notice  the  centre  petals  are 
somewhat  fluted  and  confused.  The  charming 
soft  rosy  peach  colour  is  very  beautiful,  merging 
into  an  apricot  shading  at  the  centre  and  base  of| 
petals,  a  peculiarity  of  man}'  of  the  Hybrid  Teas. 
The  opening  blossoms  remind  one  much  of  Clara 
Watson,  but  they  are  not  so  pointed.  If  M.  Bunel 
develops  as  well  outdoors  as  it  does  under  glass 
it  will  become  one  of  our  best  Hybrid  Teas,  for 
the  growth  is  stiff  and  sturdy,  like  so  many  of 
M.  Pernet  Ducher's  seedlings. — P. 

Odontoglossum  erispum  Belve- 
dere Beauty. — There  is  at  present  blooming 
at  Belvedere,  Harrogate,  the  residence  of  C.  B. 
Faber,  Esq. ,  a  magnificent  variety  of  Odontoglossum 
crispum,  which  has  appropriately  been  named 
Belvedere  Beauty.  It  has  every  good  point  that 
goes  to  the  making  of  a  good  Odontoglossum,  size, 
form,  and  colour.  The  plant  is  carrying  two  spikes 
of  eight  blooms  each,  and  the  individual  flowers  are 
4  inches  across,  the  ground  colour  a  beautiful  rose 
splashed  and  blotcherl  with  chocolate  and  deep 
claret,  the  lip  is  very  richly  coloured,  being  nearly 
covered  with  deep  blotches  of  chocolate.  The 
plant  flowered  two  spikes  of  eighteen  blooms  last 
year,  when  150  guineas  were  offered  and  refused 
for  what  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  finest  varieties 
in  the  country. 

Olearia  Haasti. — Though  the  order  Coni- 
positae  is  such  an  e.'jtensive  one  the  shrubbj'  members 
of  it  are  but  few  in  number.  One  genus,  however, 
the  Olearias,  known  as  the  Daisy  Trees  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  consist  entirely  of  shrubs  or 
small  trees,  and  one  species  in  particular,  viz.,  the 
New  Zealand  Olearia  Haasti,  is  quite  hardy  in  this 
country,  where  it  forms  a  dense  rounded  bush, 
clothed  with  deep  green  Box-like  leaves,  and  during 
the  month  of  August  it  is  profusely  laden  with 
clusters  of  small  white  Daisy-like  blossoms.  It  also 
succeeds  in  smoky  districts  better  than  most  ever- 
greens. It  is  a  native  of  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  middle  island  of  New  Zealand,  and  was 
introduced  in  1858,  but  it  is  only  within  the  last 
twenty  years  that  it  has  become  at  all  popular. 
The  genus  Olearia  is  by  some  authors  referred  to 
Eurybia.— T. 

Lantana    Drap    d'Or.— The    numerous 

garden  varieties  of  Lantana,  with  their  various 
coloured  blossoms,  have  of  late  years  become  very 
popular  tor  bedding  purposes,  as  they  flower  well 
throughout  the  summer,  and  are  but  little  affected 
by  extremes  of  temperature.  Many  of  them  are 
used  in  the  flower-beds  parallel  with  Park  Lane, 
and  one  bed  in  particular  of  the  variety  Drap  d'Or 
is  very  effective.  This  is  a  comparativel}'  dwarf 
form,  the  plants  composing  the  bed  var^'ing  in 
height  from  about  6  inches  to  18  inches,  and  all  are 
profusely  laden  with  rounded  clusters  of  bright 
golden-yellow  blossoms.  The  heavy  rains  ex- 
perienced just  lately  have  had  no  eftecc  upon  the 
display,  except  that  the   plants  look   the  fresher 


and  brighter  for  their  .washing,  whereas  the 
occupants  of  many  beds  have  just  now  a  more  or 
less  battered  appearance.  Lantanas  are  readily 
propagated  by  cuttings  in  the  spring,  so  that  a 
stock  is  quickly  obtainable. — T. 

Peach  Waterloo  in  July.— This  variety 

is  well  worth  space  in  all  gardens,  as  it  rarely  fails 
to  give  a  good  crop,  and,  what  is  important,  the 
fruit  is  of  excellent  (|uality  thus  early  in  the  season. 
This  year  we  gathered  our  first  supply  on  July  25, 
not  the  earliest  date  we  have  had  this  variety  ripe, 
but  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  cold,  late  spring. 
Wall  trees  were  later  than  usual  in  flowering.  For 
size  and  good  quality  I  think  few  of  the  early 
American  varieties  are  better  than  the  above,  and 
if  the  trees  are  well  looked  after  the  fruits  are  a 
good  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent variety  to  precede  Hale's  Early,  the  last- 
named  being  a  valuable  variety  for  early  August 
supplies  and  a  good  cropper.  Of  course,  this  note 
is  written  from  a  southerner's  point  of  view  ;  in 
the  north  both  these  varieties  are  very  good,  but, 
of  course,  much  later.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
trees  frequently  escape  late  frosts  when  they  fruit 
later.  Waterloo  is  one  of  tlie  best  coloured  Peaches 
grown  if  the  fruits  are  not  crowded. — G.  Wythes. 

Bougainvillea    glabra.  —  A    common 

idea  is  that  this  Bougainvillea,  being  a  native 
of  Brazil,  needs  a  fair  amount  of  artificial  heat 
throughout  the  year  to  do  it  justice,  but  such  is 
really  not  the  case,  as  may  be  seen  at  the  present 
time  in  Hyde  Park,  where  it  is  just  now  flowering 
profusely  in  the  open  ground.  The  specimens  are 
for  the  most  part  standards,  about  6  feet  high,  with 
compact  bush}'  heads,  and  they  are  grown  in  large 
pots  and  plunged  in  the  grass,  after  the  manner  so 
long  employed  for  Plumbago  capensis,  Heliotrope, 
&c.  Some  of  the  specimens  are  just  now  at  their 
best,  whi4a  in  the  case  of  others  it  will  be  necessary 
to  wait  a  week  or  two  before  they  reach  that  stage. 
In  the  open  air  and  fully  exposed  to  the  sunshine, 
the  bracts  acquire  a  richness  of  colouring  which 
may  be  sought  for  in  vain  under  glass,  and  at  a 
distance  the  composition  of  the  rich  purple  mass  is 
decidedly  puzzling,  till  closer  inspection  reveals  the 
fact  that  it  is  formed  by  the  bracts  of  the  Bougain- 
villea. No  doubt  the  large  amount  of  sunshine 
lately  experienced  has  caused  additional  richness 
of  colouring.  While  it  can  be  flowered  well  as  neat 
bushes  in  comparatively  small  pots,  this  Bougain- 
villea is  also  a  first-rate  subject  for  clothing  the 
sunny  end  of  a  greenhouse  or  for  a  similar  purpose. 
For  this  it  niaj'  be  planted  out  in  a  border,  kept 
pretty  dry  throughout  the  winter,  and  cut  back  in 
the  spring  before  starting  into  growth. — H.  P. 

Annuals    for    pot    culture.  —  Many 

annuals  make  very  beautiful  pot  plants,  and  it  is 
a  matter  for  surprise  that  they  are  not  more 
largely  grown,  especially  by  the  amateur,  con- 
sidering how  inexpensive  and  small  their  require- 
ments are  compared  with  the  charming  display 
they  make  during  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
Schizanthus  pinnatua  and  its  varieties  of  more 
recent  date  are  especially  adapted  to  pot  culture. 
For  flowering  in  the  spring  seeds  should  be  sown 
in  September  in  3-inch  pots  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame.  When  large  enough  thin  the  seedlings  to 
three  or  four  in  a  pot.  In  two  or  three  weeks  they 
will  recjuire  a  shift  into  5-inch  or  6-inch  pots. 
They  may  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  until  the  winter, 
when  they  should  be  removed  to  a  cool  house  near 
the  glass.  If  large  specimens  are  required,  they 
may  be  again  potted  into  S-inch  or  10-inch  pots 
about  February.  Nemesia  strumosa  and  varieties 
make  pretty  pot  plants,  and  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way  as  the  Schizanthus,  excepting  such 
large  pots  are  not  required,  5-inch  being  very 
■suitable.  Rodanthe  maculata  is  a  great  favourite 
for  decorative  work.  By  sowing  in  April  it  may 
be  had  in  flower  in  late  autumn,  or  by  sowing  in 
September  it  will  flower  the  following  spring.  It 
is  extremely  useful  for  table  decorations.  Browallia 
speciosa  major  is  a  ver}'  useful  plant  for  conservatory 
work.  Its  sprays  of  rich  dark  blue  flowers  are 
very  effective  in  glasses  and  bouquets.  A  batch 
sown  now  will  bloom  continuousl}'  the  whole 
winter  through.  Nothing  is  more  appreciated 
in  the  dwelling  than  Mignonette.  If  batches  are 
sown   at   intervals   of   two   or   three   weeks    from 


.July  to  September  in  5-inch  pots  a  constant 
supply  may  be  had  right  through  the  winter 
and  spring  months.  The  Mignonette  thrives 
well  in  a  compost  which  contains  a  fair  amount 
of  broken  lime  rubble. — E.  Hahriss. 

A  good  early  dessert  Apple.— Some 

of  the  early  dessert  Apples  are  wanting  in  flavour 
if  left  too  long  on  the  trees,  but  some  kinds  are 
better  than  others,  and  in  this  respect  I  think 
Beauty  of  Bath  one  of  the  best.  It  is  a  very 
handsome  Apple,  and  invariably  crops  well,  being 
a  perfect  dessert  fruit  as  regards  its  shape,  and  of 
brisk  flavour.  Grown  as  a  Ijush  or  pyramid  it 
rarely  fails  to  crop,  and  though  I  find  it  does  not 
fruit  so  freely  at  the  start — I  mean  in  a  small 
state  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  case  in  our  soil — after 
the  trees  get  well  established  it  crops  very  well 
indeed.  It  ripens  at  the  end  of  .July  or  early  in 
August  in  the  south,  and  I  note  it  does  remarkably 
well  grown  on  a  wall  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  It  is  a  most  valuable  fruit  on  account  of 
its  earliness  and  good  quality,  and  appears  to 
thrive  well  near  large  towns,  as  I  recentl}'  saw  it 
growing  well  under  adverse  conditions  both  as 
regards  soil  and  position. — G.  Wythes. 

Echium  callithyrsum.— This  is  one  of 

the  best  and  most  easily  grown  of  the  various 
species  of  Echium,  and  is  worthy  of  inclusion  in 
any  collection  of  cool  greenhouse  plants.  It  is  a 
Canary  Island  plant,  and  has  been  in  cultivation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  years.  It  makes  a 
large  spreading  bush,  and  grows  to  a  height  of 
7  feet  or  8  feet.  The  leaves  are  large  and  rough 
by  reason  of  numerous  hairs.  The  flowers  are 
borne  in  dense  upright  racemes  9  inches  or  more 
long  during  March,  April,  and  May.  They  are 
deep  blue  in  colour,  with  long  red  stamens,  the 
red  and  blue  forming  a  striking  contrast.  It 
grows  well  in  pots  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  mixture  of 
two  parts  loam,  one  of  rotten  manure,  and  one 
of  leaf-mould,  with  a  good  dash  of  coarse  sand. 
From  a  plant  in  a  10-inch  pot  as  many  as  seven 
racemes  are  often  produced.  A  few  years  ago  a 
plant  8  feet  high  was  one  of  the  finest  sights  in 
the  Temperate  house  at  Kew,  being  crowned  each 
spring  with  a  large  number  of  inflorescences.  A 
number  of  foggy  winters  in  succession  proved  too 
much,  however,  for  its  constitution,  and  it 
collapsed  after  an  exceptionally  long  period  of 
fog. — W.  Dallimoee. 


HEATHER     HARVEST. 

The  early  weeks  of  autumn  may  well  be  con- 
sidered the  Heather  harvest.  Not  only  are  our 
moors  the  gathering  place  of  the  keen  sportsman 
from  farther  south  ;  not  only  do  hives  of  bees  in 
hundreds  crowd  the  Heather  in  certain  favoured 
tracts  on  honej'-making  intent  ;  but  the  Heather 
cutter  and  thatcher  is  also  busy.  He  and  his 
myrmidons  having  procured  the  necessary  leave, 
come  armed  with  knives  and  tarred  string,  and 
with  keen  blades  shear  down  the  full  blossoming 
Heather  for  various  purposes. 

Some  is  cut  with  no  stem  ;  this  will  probably 
be  for  bedding  or  such-like  purposes,  but  most  of 
it  is  bound  in  bundles  of  smaller  and  larger  size. 
For  thatching  the  bunches  are  some  24  inches  in 
length,  and  as  much  as  a  hand  can  grasp,  for 
besoms  the  sheaves  are  much  thicker  and  longer. 

When  rough  bundles  have  been  cut,  carts 
appear  over  roadless  tracts  to  the  heaps,  carts  of 
various  sizes  and  fashion,  the  favourite  being  of  the 
kind  known  as  a  "  flat,"  which,  driven  by  a  species 
of  coster,  and  drawn  by  an  active,  well-kept  steed 
of  small  dimensions,  appears  as  if  by  magic  on  this 
occasion  only.  Certain  Heather  has  to  go  to 
distant  parts.  This  is  carted  to  the  nearest 
railway  siding,  where  trui.'ks  await  its  arrival. 

The  tiny  country  station  is  quite  beautified  by 
its  trucks  of  brilliant  blossom,  the  bundles  being 
packed  stems  inward.  The  carts  are  soon  emptied 
and  off  for  more.  Littering  the  iron  way  are  tiny 
sprays  of  Heather,  and  in  the  nostrils  the  exhil- 
arating faint  smell  of  the  blossom,  recalling  the 
stiff  climb  on  breezy  uplands  and  the  whirring 
rise  of  wings. 

The    Heather   of    our   sketch   comes   from    the 
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Blanchland  moors ;  the  bees  of  the  village  (too 
poor  to  he  sent  to  the  moors)  have  scented  the 
Heather,  and  hum  their  approval  as  they  circle 
round  the  trucks  and  taste  the  purple  flowers.  We 
are  glad  of  our  kodak  to  give  an  idea  (colourless, 
alas  !)  of  the  scene.  Jack  and  Bill  and  Co.  are 
much  interested  in  the  fact  of  being  photographed, 
and  when  it  is  over  we  are  politely  recjuested  to 
show  the  picture.  We  e.xplain  matters,  and  our 
friends  move  oft'  disappointed,  then  shyly  back. 
"  Will  yer  be  sa  kind  perhaps  as  to  send  us  a 
picter."  We  willingly  agree— a  conflicting  storm 
of  unintelligible  addresses  is  the  result. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  state  that  a  Heather 
thatch  is  most  cheap  and  durable.  An  old  inhabi- 
tant tells  us  "  We  reckon  it  lastsa  lifetime."  Each 
bundle  is  tied  and  closely  pressed  to  the  next  on 
stout  laths  laid  from  end  to  end  of  roof.  It  can 
easily  be  done  bj'  any  average  workman.  Some 
picturesque  summer  huts  and  other  houses  are 
entirely  composed,  walls  and  roof,  of  Heather. 
They  are  pretty,  warm,  and  durable.  The  summer 
house  of  our  sketch  was  built  some  twenty-five 
years  ago,  the  Heather  not  touched  since. 

Martia. 


THE    HYBRID    SW^EET    BRIAR 
ROSES. 

No  kinds  of  Roses  are  now  more  famous  than 
the  Penzance  Hybrid  Sweet  Briars,  and  the 
name  of  Lord  Penzance  will  be  remembered  in 
association  with  the  wonderful  varieties  of 
Roses  which  he  may  tridy  be  said  to  have 
created.  Iq  his  later  years  he  fre(iuently  wrote 
to  the  horticultural  papers  upon  his  favourite 
topic,  and  he  prepared  a  paper  upon  the  subject 
for  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  .so  that 
he  may  fairly  be  ranked  among  the  famous 
hybridists. 

It  was  certainly  a  happy  thought  of  the  late 
judge's  to  think  of  crossing  the  old  Sweet  Briar, 
or  Eglantine  (Rosa  rubiginosa),  with  such 
groups  as  the  Austrian  Briar  and  other  species. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  result  of  his 
painstaking  eflbrts  was  to  bring  into  the  garden 
a  distinct  and  beautiful  group  known 
as  Lord  Penzance's  hybrids,  which 
have  now  been  planted  in  many  of 
the  finest  gardens  in  England.  The 
Rose,  in  fact,  in  all  its  varieties  was 
dear  to  the  late  Lord  Penzance.  He 
pursued  his  interesting  efforts  with 
unflagging  zeal  and  perseverance. 
When  the  Roses  were  introduced  some 
years  ago  there  were  only  three  or 
four  varieties,  but  now  there  are  some 
sixteen  kinds  in  cultivation.  Taking 
their  names  alphabetically,  they  are 
Amy  Robsart,  Anne  of  Gier.stein, 
Brenda,  Catherine  Seyton,  Edith  Bel- 
lenden.  Flora  Mclvor,  Green  Mantle, 
Jeannie  Deans,  Julia  Mannering,  Lady 
Penzance,  Lord  Penzance,  Lucy  Ash- 
ton,  Lucy  Bertram,  Meg  Merrilies, 
Minna,  and  Rose  Bradwardine,  all  of 
merit  and  beautifully  coloured.  The 
vigour  of  these  Roses  is  extraordinary, 
the  plants  throwing  long  .shoots  in  a 
single  season,  and  they  will  grow 
successfully  in  almost  any  kind  of 
soil,  provided  it  is  of  fairly  good 
quality.  The  National  Rose  Society 
singles  out  six  varieties  as  of  greater 
importance  than  the  remainder,  viz.. 
Amy  Robsart,  a  beautiful  single  flower 
of  a  deep  rose  colour  ;  Flora  Mclvor, 
also  single,  white,  edged  with  rose  ; 
Jeannie  Deans,  scarlet-crimson  ;  Lady 
Penzance,  coppery  yellow  ;  Lord 
Penzance,  fawn  colour  ;  and  Meg 
M_errilies,  bright  crimson.  These  are 
probably  the  varieties  that  will  survive 


when  the  others  are  forgotten.  A  debt  of 
gratitude  is  certainly  due  to  those  who 
devote  their  lives  to  the  raising  of  new 
and  more  beautiful  varieties  of  flowers,  and 
scarcely  less  to  those  who,  in  their  quiet  retire- 
ment after  the  bustle  of  business  life  is  over, 
enter  with  zest  into  the  same  work.  The  Rose 
is  precious  to  all  ;  and  how  much  has  been 
accomplished  by  the  hybridist  !  For  we  must 
remember  that,  though  Englishmen  have  always 
loved  the  Rose,  the  Rose  which  our  ancestors 
admired  was  very  difl'erent  from  those  which 
we  have  in  our  gardens  to-day  ;  and  nothing  is 
more  wonderful  than  the  success  in  developing 
the  plant  which  has  attended  the  patient  eftbrts 
of  many  growers. 


NOTES  ON  IRISH  GARDENS 


MOUNT   USHER,  COUNTY 
WICKLOW. 

7*       IW  UCH  of  the  pleasure  of  visiting  gardens 

j\     /  ■        depends  upon  those  who  are  with  us, 

I    K  /  ■        and  whether  they  are  true  admirers 

/     %/    I       of  flowers  and  plants  or  only  take  a 

J^      y     ^      superficial    interest    in    them.       On 

both   of   my    visits    to   the    Messrs. 

Walpole's  charming  garden  at   Mount   Usher,  in 

the  picturesque  County  Wioklow,  it  was  my  good 

fortune  to  be  there  under  pleasant  circumstances. 

The  first  time,  through  the  kind  oflioes  of  my  good 

friend  Mr.  Burbidge,  1  went  at  the  same  time  as  a 

part}'  from  the  Alexandra  College,  Dublin,  and  one 

could   never    hope    to    see    Mount    Usher    under 

brighter    auspices,    and    though    one's     leisurely 

enjoyment  of  the  flowers  may  have  been  a  little 

interfered  with,  this  loss  was  amply  compensated 

for  in  other  wa3's.     On  the  second  occasion,  when 

1  feel  sure  that  Mr.   George   Walpole  put  himself 

to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  go  down  with  me,  1 

had  also  the  additional  pleasure  and  advantage  of 

being  with  one  to  whom  the  floral  world  is  deeply 

indebted  for   his  labour  of  love  in   growing  new 


plants,  and  who  knows  flowers  so  thoroughly. 
Thus,  my  two  visits  were  such  as  to  give  one  a 
good  impression  of  Mount  I'sher,  even  without 
the  company  of  our  cicerone,  who  is  in  himself  a 
mine  of  knowledge  and  enthusiasm. 

Taking  the  nearest  wa}'  from  Rathnew,  we  were 
driven  down  a  typical  Irish  "  boreen  "  to  a  gateway 
which  leads  direct  into  the  little  wood,  which  is, 
to  use  a  familiar  title  in  a  difl'erent  way,  both 
"Wood  and  Garden  "  ;  for  it  is  filled  with  flowers, 
and  has  in  it  many  of  the  choicest  and  finest  shrubs 
and  trees.  On  one  occasion  a  little  streamlet  which 
runs  down  its  midst  was  bright  with  crimson 
spikes  of  Primula  japonica,  which  thrives  happily 
in  the  moisture  and  which  looked  so  brilliant  and 
effective  when  seen  from  below.  A  little  basin, 
into  which  the  streamlet  runs,  was  planted  with 
Nymph:eas,  which  seemed  rather  too  much  over- 
shadowed, so  that  a  new  pond  had  been  made  else- 
where in  full  .sun.  One  of  the  striking  things  to 
one  from  a  colder  land  was  the  fine  plants  of  Cord}'- 
line  australis,  which  give  such  a  tropical  ajjpear- 
ance  to  the  grounds.  There  are  a  good  many  fine 
specimens,  principally  raised  from  seed  ripened  at 
Mount  Usher.  Crossing  the  little  river  Vartry  by 
a  suspension  bridge,  we  reached  the  garden  proper, 
which  is  a  fairyland  for  those  who  care  for  flowers, 
and  is  principally  planted,  as  well  as  laid  out,  in 
that  informal  way  some  of  us  best  appreciate. 
The  house,  once  an  old  mill,  is  covered  with  creep- 
ing plants,  which  must  have  eflfected  quite  a  trans- 
formation of  the  once  bare  walls.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  tell  about  all  the  plants 
which  thrive  in  the  mild  climate  and  sheltered 
position  in  the  garden,  ily  note  book  on  both 
occasions  soon  filled  up,  and  one  can  hardly  hope 
to  be  able  even  to  select  some  without  omitting 
many  of  the  best  things. 

Apart  from  the  prettj'  effect  given  by  the  little 
river  running  through  llie  grounds,  whose  walled 
banks  have  been  very  happily  planted,  the  old  mill 
stream  gives  a  distinct  character  to  the  place. 
Conspicuous  on  the  banks  of  the  river  were  masses 
of  Zauschneria  californica,  and  by  the  base  of  the 
walls  and  running  into  the  stream  were  fine 
patches  of  the  water-loving  Saxifraga  peltata, 
who.'je  great  roots  looked  strange  as  they  clung 
to  the  rock  in  the  river  bed.    The  little  mill  stream 
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after  passing  the  house  has 
been  converted  into  a  Ferny 
dell,  to  which  access  is  partly 
gained  l)y  a  broad  plank  carried 
across  the  stream.  Along  this 
one  can  pass  comfortablj'  and 
enjoy  the  Ferns  and  other 
plants  on  the  banks  of  the 
streamlet.  Here,  with  other 
flowers,  is  the  lovelj'  little 
Calceolaria  violacea,  and 
Tropseolum  polyphylUim  is  in 
ciuantity,  the  two  going  well 
together.  Further  up  there  is 
a  little  pool,  around  which, 
among  other  plants,  a  number 
of  the  graceful  spikes  of 
Uierama  pulcherrinia  drooped 
over  the  water,  their  pendu- 
lous blooms  swinging  with  the 
slight  breeze  which  softl}' 
breathed  on  a  perfect  day  for 
a  garden  visit.  This  Dierama, 
better  known  in  gardens  as 
Sparaxis  pulcherrinia,  is  also 
a  feature  of  the  quaintly 
an-anged  .Japanese  garden  in 
another  part  of  the  grounds, 
where  many  choice  alpines  are 
overhung  by  it.  and  where  it 
has  seeded  and  given  much 
variety  of  lint,  from  the  typical 
purple  to  white,  and  also  much 
diffdrence  of  form. 

The  constant  appearance  of 
water  in  the  grounds  adds 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the 
place,  and  as  we  go  among  the 
flowers,  or  rest  awhile  in 
the  room  bj-  the  old  mill- 
wheel,  the  ear  is  greeted  hy 
the  sound  of  the  rushing  of 
the  little  cascades  into  which 
the  mill  -  race  has  been  skil- 
fully tutored.  Klsewhere  the 
sunnier  pond  of  tlie  newer 
Nymphseas  was  noticeable  for 
the  number  of  plants  of  Leucojuni,  thriving  in 
the  shallow  water,  which  had  flowered  most 
profusel}'.  In  a  snug  corner  was  the  parent  Cor- 
dyline  australis,  which  can  boast  of  a  numerous 
and  health}'  progenj'  seen  elsewhere,  with  the 
Fan  Palm,  and  the  outhouse  near  was  covered 
with  a  glorious  P^osa  bruiioniana.  Creepers  and 
climbers  are  among  the  many  features  of  the 
place,  and  one  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the 
grand  plant  of  Tricuspidaria  hexapetala  or  Crino- 
dendron  Hookeri,  which  has  been  mentioned  in 
The  Gardex  more  than  once.  When  thus  grown 
the  wonderful  Plum-like  flowers  are  belter  seen 
than  in  a  bush  plant.  Another  wall  plant  one 
does  not  often  meet  with  nowadays  is  P^ibes  specio- 
sum,  whose  scarlet  flowers  show  so  well  against 
the  green  leaves  and  grey  stone  wall.  But  the 
shrubs  are  so  numerous  and  so  engrossing  tliat  a 
note  of  one  can  hardly  be  taken  before  another 
draws  us  to  it ;  but  the  Pomegranate  in  flower, 
Cistus  ladaniferns  in  full  beiuty,  B^rberidopsis 
corallina  with  its  lovely  blooms  in  great  profusion, 
Hypericum  triflorum  (most  beautiful),  Prumnopitys 
elegans.  Hydrangea  rosea,  the  glowing  Salvia 
Grahami,  the  handsome  silvery-leaved  Senecio 
leucostachys  from  Patagonia,  Olearia  nitida, 
Spir^a  flagelliformis  (truly  noble  when  seen  at 
Mount  Usher),  and  a  splendid  specimen  of  Abelia 
triflora  were  all  worthy  of  a  special  note.  So 
also  were  the  beautiful  Spirsea  reevesiana,  or  c  in- 
toniensis,  with  its  myriad  flowers :  Pteris  oc 
AndromeJa  formosa,  Mandevilla  suaveolens,  which 
flowers  well  on  the  house  ;  Jlitraria  coocinea, 
Escallonia  pterooladon,  Olearia  myrsinoides, 
Snlanum  jasminoides,  with  others  in  profusion. 
Nor  are  the  Bamboos  forgotten,  for  there  are  many 
of  the  best  of  the  Bambusas,  Phyllostachys,  and 
other  genera  conveniently  grouped  bj'  the  popular 
name  of  Bamboo.  Ireland  seems  peculiarly  suited 
for  the  well-being  of  these  ornamental  things,  and 
at  Mount  Usher  all  I  saw  seemed  thriving. 

Among  the  many  plants  which   come  under  the 
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name  of  border  plants  were  Oarisia  ooccinea,  quite 
a  success  ;  Montbretias,  doing  particularly  well  by 
the  water ;  Lithospermum  Gastoni,  not  easj'  to 
grow  everywhere,  but  flne  there ;  (Enotheras 
missouriensis  and  taraxicifolia,  Iris  Kiempferi,  and 
manj'  others  of  the  great  genus  Iris  ;  Erigeron 
mucronatus,  the  scarce  and  elsewhere  tender 
Indian  Pea  Parochffitus  communis,  the  pretty 
Convolvulus  mauritanicus,  a  tender  plant  in  many 
gardens  ;  Convolvulus  Cneorum,  another  lovely 
plant  many  of  us  cannot  grow,  and  many  annual 
and  perennial  plants  of  much  beautj-. 

Between  the  two  occasions  on  which  I  visited 
Mount  Usher,  anew  feature  had  been  added  in  the 
form  of  a  wall  garden,  which  was  rapidly  becoming 
established,  and  was  a  pleasant  addition  to  the 
overflowing  attractions  already  there.  It  was 
freely  planted  withAndrosaces,  Sedums,  Saxifrages, 
Campanulas,  and  the  many  other  little  plants  dear 
to  the  alpine  lover,  and  which  will  grow  so  well  in 
such  a  place.  Less  common  are  the  hardier 
Mesembryanthemums,  which  do  not  all  bloom  well 
at  Mount  Usher,  though  many  are  quite  hardy. 
This  imperfect  account  of  some  of  the  features 
of  this  delightful  place  as  it  strikes  a  garden  lover 
is  far  from  satisfying  to  himself.  Naught  but 
seeing  it  for  oneself  can  give  much  idea  of  that 
delightful,  picturesque,  Eden-like  little  place, 
which  is  one  of  the  recreations  of  its  busy  owners, 
who,  amid  the  cares  of  a  great  business,  find  time 
for  a  run  into  the  country  to  enjoy  a  charming 
retreat.  S.  Arnott. 


INTERESTING  TREE  GROW^THS. 

Ix  many  an  English  park  the  most  interesting  tree 
is  not  the  old  Oak  or  the  weather-beaten  Yew,  but 
some  kind  in  which  the  branches  have  developed  a 
strange  fancj'  to  dip  down  to  the  earth  or  to 
assume  some  quaint  form.  This  departure  from 
normal  conditions  cannot  be  satisfactorilyexplained. 


We  know  that  life  of  all  kinds  exhibits  a  tendency 
sometimes  to  forsake  the  ways  of  Nature  and  burst 
into  curious  shapes,  generally  offensive  and  ugly, 
sometimes  even  beautiful  and  imposing.  The  illus- 
tration shows  the  Elm  in  Ragley  Park.  Four 
stems  have,  so  to  saj',  sprung  from  the  one  root, 
and  this  abnormal  development  is  far  from  common. 

If  one  observes  carefully  when  walking  through 
the  parks  of  England  many  curious  trees  may  be 
occasionally  noticed.  The  writer  remembers  an 
old  Hawthorn  tree,  probably  at  one  time  split  by 
lightning,  yet  not  divided  quite  to  the  base  ;  but 
that  is  not  the  strangest  feature,  for  a  Birch  tree 
had  established  itself  between  the  two  trunks,  a 
curious  association  of  things  of  vastly  distinct 
aspect.  Probably  this  strange  brotherhood  arose 
from  some  soil  having  lodged  in  the  base  of  the 
thorn  and  a  seed  of  Birch  carried  there  b}'  the  wind 
or  birds.  The  Birch  had  become  well  established, 
roots  descending  through  the  thorn  stem,  and 
become,  in  a  sense,  independent.  Many  of  the 
quaintest  tree  curiosities  have  occurred  through 
seed  of  other  things  having  germinated  in  parts  of 
trees  near  to  them,  and  this  is  the  reason  of  the 
unusual  picture  of  trees  established  in  old  castle 
and  mansion  walls,  where  the  seed  has  found  an 
agreeable  home  in  some  chink  or  cranny. 

Curiosities  in  plant  life  are  seldom  pleasing, 
and  scarcely  to  be  encouraged  when  one  finds 
seedlings  of  other  trees  in  places  where  they  were 
never  intended  to  form  a  permanent  home.  One 
rejoices  in  the  natural  beauty  of  tree  and  shrub, 
and  their  effectiveness  in  the  landscape,  not  in  any 
distorted  or  unnatural  straying  away  from  a  normal 
condition.  When  some  noble  Beech,  perhaps, 
spreads  its  branches  over  a  large  area  of  ground, 
and  the  lower  stems  dip  down  and  root  into  the 
soil,  then  spring  up  again  to  form  a  cordon  of  small 
trees  around  the  parents,  the  result  is  gratifying. 
From  observation  we  think  the  Beech  is  more  given 
to  departing  from  its  normal  character  than  English 
trees  in  general.  R.  T. 
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THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

SOME  GOOD  LATE  STRAW- 
BERRIES. 

STRAWBERRY  time  tliis  year  was  imicli 
shorter  tliaii  usual,  owing  eliieiij'  to  lieat 
and  drought,  and  on  this  account  the 
later  varieties  weve  more  valualile, 
especiall}-  in  private  gardens,  where  the 
supplj'  is  kept  going  as  long  as  possible. 
Much  depends  upon  the  soil  and  situation  as 
regards  the  well-doing  of  certain  varieties,  as 
I  note  that  several  kinds  which  are  great  croppers 
and  free  growers  Iiere  (S3'on),  do  not  crop  nearly 
so  Mcll  in  the  north  (Alnwick).  In  the  north 
late  \-arieties  do  well,  a.s  there  is  greater  rainfall 
for  the  small  compact  growers,  that  soon  feel  the 
effects  of  drought.  I  am  mucji  interested  in  the 
newer  race  of  the  St.  .Joseph  type  ;  these  should 
prove  vahrable  in  the  north,  as  the  late  autunms 
should  give  better  results  than  in  our  damp  climate 
at  the  season  named.  Taking  quality  as  the 
leading  point,  there  can  Ije  no  doubt  that  Laxton's 

Latest  of  All 
is  one  of  the  best  late  fruits.  In  spite  of  the  name, 
there  are  much  later  varieties,  but  none  of  better 
qualit}'.  There  is  no  question  as  to  its  good  flavour. 
This  variety,  grown  on  a  north  border,  will  give 
a  supply  three  weeks  later  than  the  earliest  kinds, 
but  cannot  compare  with  Royal  Sovereign  for  crop, 
so  that  to  get  a  better  return  for  space  planted 
the  plants  should  be  much  closer  than  stronger 
growers,  and  the  second  year's  crop  will,  in  this 
case,  be  the  more  profitable.  I  need  not  describe 
this  variety,  only  to  say  that  the  flavour  much 
resembles  that  of  British  Queen,  one  of  its  parents, 
and  its  gives  larger  fruits,  «-hich  are  usually 
wedge-shaped.  A  good  way  to  grow  this  variety 
I  find  is  to  plant  a  quarter  yearlj',  destroying  the 
oldest.  I  do  not  advise  a  longer  time"  on  the 
ground  than  three  seasons,  as  the  fruits,  though 
numerous,  are  small  :  indeed,  in  our  own  case  we 
only  take  two  crops.  As  I  have  previously 
described  in  these  pages,  such  kincls  as  Royal 
Sovereign  we  treat  as  annuals.     The  newer 

Tkatalgak 
promises  well  as  a  late  variety,  and  though  its 
quality  is  not  equal  to  the  first-named,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  as  to  its  good  cropping.  This  will  ilo  well 
in  poor  soils,  being  more  vigorous  in  growth  than 
Latest  of  All.  This  more  resembles  the  Pine 
section,  one  of  its  parents  being  Frogmore  Late 
Pine,  a  most  useful  late  fruit.  With  us  Trafalgar 
promises  well,  and  will  doubtless  become  a  standard 
variety.  In  the  north  an  excellent  Strawberry 
grown  under  the  name  of 

Aeekdekn  Favourite 
is  a  splendifl  cropper  ;  it  is  l)right  crimson,  and 
is  well  flavoured.  The  Pine  family  are  most 
N-alnable  for  late  supplies,  and  wliere  the\'  do 
well  this  variety  sliould  not  lie  omitted.  I 'have 
touched  upon  the 

Frogskjre  Late  Pine, 
one  of  the  best  as  regards  flavour,   but  this,  like 
many  of  the  Pine  family,  is  not  a  lieavy  cropper, 
and  is   best  grown   under  a  north  wallj   and   two 
crops  taken,  planting  rather  closely.     The 

J'Ilton 
is  a  very  good   late  kind,  and  l>y  some  nuicli  liked 
for   its   acid    Ijrisk    flavour.      It    is   a   liright   red 
colour  all  through,  and  is  \-ery  fine  for  preserving. 

Waterloo, 
the  well  knoM  11  very  dark  oi-  nearly  black  Straw- 
berry, is  very  late,  but  it  does  not  succeed  in  all 
soils.  After  a  thorough  trial  we  have  discarded  it 
for  Oxonian,  an  equally  late  fruit,  and  a  very  free 
cropper.  It  does  well  in  poor  soils.  Needing  late 
fruits  in  quantity,  we  find  Oxonian  our  Ijest 
cropper.  Tliis  variety  is  also  known  under  tlie 
name  of  Eleanor,  and  the  fruits  are  large  but 
somewhat  acid,  a  very  hardy  variety,  and,  though 
old,  very  trustworthy.  There  are  others  well 
worth  including  on  account  of  their  good  quality, 
bvit  some  lack  size. 


yuEEu  OF  Denmark 
is  good,  and  a  new  fruit  staged  at  the  Chiswick 
conference  on  the  16th  ult..   called   Queen   Alex- 
andra,   was  very   promising.       This    obtained    an 
award  of  merit.     1  have  alluded  to  the 

New  Perpetual  Varieties, 
and  doubtless  this  new  race  of  Strawberries  will  in 
the  future  be  much  improxed  upon  ;  they  will  give 
fruits  well  into  the  autumn.  St.  Antoine  de 
Padoue  is  a  valuable  introduction,  St.  Josejjh 
being  one  of  the  parents,  the  other  being  Royal 
Sovereign,  a  valuable  crcjss,  which  should  prove 
interesting,  giving  larger  fruits  than  the  first- 
named  parent  ;  it  is  a  \evy  free  grower.  This 
variety  continues  flowering  late,  and  if  the  plants 
are  well  attended  to  in  the  summer  give  a 
good  crop  ill  autumn.  Louis  (iauthier  is  also 
specially  good  for  autumn  supplies  ;  this  is  a  pale 
fruit  and  crops  a  second  time,  and  small  runners 
planted  late  in  the  spring  will  give  late  fruits. 
Other  late  kinds  are  Oregon,  a  freer  grower  than 
St.  .Joseph.  Ija  Constante  d'Aiitoine  is  a  larger 
fruit  than  St.  .Joseph,  and  of  great  promise.  The 
perpetual  kinds  need  good  culture,  and  they  pro- 
duce large  crops.  Frdit  Grower. 


SOME     AVILD     VIOLETS     OF 

VIRGINIA. 

Wild  Violets  are  alwa3's  interesting,  and  some 
of  them  are  beautiful  subjects  for  the  shady 
rockery  and  for  naturalising  in  M'oods  and  copses. 
The  flora  of  Virginia  is  rich  in  species  of  Viola, 
and  it  is  about  some  of  these  that  I  wish  to  write. 
It  is  no  difficult  matter  to  gather  six  or  seven  kinds 
of  these  prettj'  flowers  in  the  course  of  a  morning's 
walk  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rose 
Brake,  and,  with  one  exception,  all  our  native 
species  are  easy  to  transplant  to  the  home  grounds, 
where  thej'  do  well  without  any  special  care. 
Unfortunately,  that  exception  is  the  most  beautiful 
of  all  our  native  Violets,  the  bi-coloured  variety  of 
Viola  pedata,  which  has,  so  far,  resisted  all 
attempts  to  naturalise  it  here,  though  it  covers  a 
hillside  within  a  mile  of  our  little  village. 

This  hillside  is  mainly  stift'  clay  on  limestone 
foundation,  and  here  Viola  pedata  does  fairly  well. 
But  it  is  much  finer  on  shadj'  banks  along  tlie 
roadside,  where  I  have  often  found  it  in  a  very  hot, 
dry,  and  sunny  situation.  I  have  taken  it  up  with 
all  possible  care,  and,  for  its  comfort,  brought 
home  with  it  a  basketful  of  its  favourite  shaly, 
sandy  soil.  Planting  it  in  this,  on  a  sunnj-  clay 
bank,  I  have  had  it  to  live  a  season  or  two,  but 
that  is  all.  At  other  times  I  have  tried  to  naturalise 
it  in  the  shade,  but  with  equallj'  disappointing 
results.  'I  his  is  one  of  the  few  species  of  Viola 
that  produces  no  cleistoganious  flowers.  IVlany  of 
the  flowers  are  seedless,  and  it  seems  to  increase 
mainly  from  its  rootstock.  "  Its  preniorse  root," 
says  Professor  Meehan,  "  is  nothing  but  an  under- 
ground stem,  a  little  trunk,  and  the  real  roots, 
thread-like,  proceed  from  it.  This  stem  makes  a 
new  addition  to  its  crown  every  year,  and  some  of 
the  lower  portion  dies  away,  just  as  in  a  Gladiolus 
corni,  and  this  leaves  the  bottom  of  the  little  stem 
flat,  or  as  if  bitten  off." 

Besides  our  beautiful  wild  variety  of  Viola 
pedata,  of  Pansy-like  appearance,  which  has  the 
two  upper  petals  of  rich  purple  velvet,  and  the 
others  pale  lavender,  there  is  a  pure  ivhite  variety 
which  I  have  sometimes  teen,  and  ^tl'ei's  of  dif- 
ferent shades  of  lightand  dark  lavender  and  mauve. 
If  any  Violet  really  deserves  the  name  of  blue, 
perliaps  it  is  Viola  cuouUata  in  some  of  its  many 
forms.  This  Violet  is  very  abundant  in  the 
Eastern  States  of  America,  so  much  so  that  it  is 
known  as  tlie  Common  Blue  Violet.  It  will  flourish 
in  sun  or  shade,  but  prefers  the  latter,  its  flowers 
are  finer  and  their  colouring  richer  in  deep  and 
son.ewhat  moist  soil  than  in  dry  situations,  but  it 
is  found  in  wood,  marsh,  pasture  field,  and  dry 
uplands,  and  also  near  the  sunniest  of  our 
mountains,  5,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
It  may  be  known  by  its  large  bright  green,  ovate 
or  sometimes  reniform  leaves,  which  push  up  early 
in  spring,  the  sides  rolled  inward  when  j'oung. 


This  is  one  of  our  largest  and  most  beautiful 
Violets,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  variable,  both 
in  shape  of  leaf  and  in  colour  of  blossom.  One  of 
the  earliest  to  flower,  it  is  often  found  in  bloom 
late  in  the  autumn  as  well  as  in  April  or  May.  It 
runs  the  gamut  of  most  of  the  shades  of  colour  that 
Violets  assume,  and  some  white  and  striped  ones 
have  been  produced  through  cultivation. 

Viola  sagittata  is  an  early-flowering  purple 
Violet  with  leaves  of  a  deep  green,  which  are 
sometimes  sagittate,  but  which  vary  very  much. 
Sometimes  they  are  ovate,  sometimes  oblong,  some- 
times lanceolate,  cordate  or  truncate  at  the  base, 
and  crenate-dentate,  or  sometimes  nearly  entire  as 
to  the  margins.  The  flowers  resemble  those  of 
Viola  eucuUata  and  are  usuallj'dark  bluish  purple. 
They  ma}'  be  distinguished  from  those  of  Viola 
cucullata  by  the  fact  that  the  flower  stalks  are 
longer  than  the  leaf  stems,  so  that  ^'iola  sagittata 
carries  its  blossoms  well  above  the  leafage,  while 
the  opposite  is  usually  the  case  in  V.  cucullata, 
whose  leaf  stems  are  longer  than  its  flower  stalks. 
The  darker  colour  of  the  leaves  is  another  guide 
in  discriminating  between  this  species  and  the 
Common  Blue  ^'iolet. 

Most  of  our  American  Violets  lack  the  great 
charm  of  fragrance,  but  the  prett3'  little  Viola 
blanda,  with  its  small  flowers,  which  have  blue 
veined  lower  and  lateral  petals,  and  rounded  or 
reniform,  crenate  leaves,  possesses  the  distinction 
of  a  faint,  sweet  perfume,  and  is  prized  on  that 
account  b3'  all  lovers  of  wild  flowers.  It  is  not 
uncommon  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  is  eas3'  to 
naturalise  in  half  shady  moist  places.  One  of  the 
earliest  to  bloom,  it  likes  swamp3' ground,  and  does 
not  do  very  well  in  a  dr3'  situation.  Already  in 
bloom  in  my  wild  garden  is  a  tiny  little  wild  Pansj-, 
which  seems  to  be  a  variet3'  of  Viola  tenella,  our 
Field  Pansy,  to  judge  from  its  foliage,  which  is 
ver3'  Pansy  like,  with  rounded  upper  leaves,  the 
lower  oval  and  all  crenate  dentate,  the  stipules 
foliaceous,  laciniate  or  l3rate  pininatifid.  The 
little  blossoms  are  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
broad,  the  two  upper  petals  faintl3'  stained  with 
lilac,  the  others  white,  veined  with  dark  purple. 
This  is  abundant  on  dry  cla3'  banks,  where  it 
spreads  about  happil3'  in  the  hot  sunshine.  I  have 
always  found  it  in  the  same  faint  colouring,  though 
our  Field  Pansy,  as  described  in  the  botanies,  is 
said  to  have  3'ellowish  petals  spotted  with  purple, 
a  form  with  which  I  am  not  familiar. 

One  of  our  Mountain  Violets  is  Viola  canadenis, 
which  I  sometimes  find  on  clitt's  and  rock3'  heights 
along  the  river  bank.  Some  people  have  claimed 
fragrance  for  this  species,  as  well  as  for  Viola 
blanda,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  detect  it  as  it 
grows  here.  It  is  a  tall  Violet,  often  a  foot  in 
height,  with  leaf3'  stems,  the  leaves  often  ovate 
cordate,  but  sometimes  orbicular,  and  with  finely 
serrated  margins.  The  flowers  are  small,  oiih' about 
half  an  inch  broid,  and  while  or  nearly  so,  purplish 
sometimes  on  the  outside,  and  veined  with  purple. 

The  grove  at  Rose  Brake  is,  in  some  places, 
colonised  by  stretches  of  a  pretty  lilac-blue  Violet, 
which  is  now  (April  '29)  just  beginning  to  bloom. 
This  is  Viola  villosa,  the  Southern  Wood  Violet  of 
the  botanies.  It  spreads  abundantly  under  the 
trees  where  grass  is  sparse,  and  flowers  so  profusely 
that  it  is  dirticult  to  avoid  crushing  the  pretty 
blossoms  beneath  the  feet  in  many  parts  of  the 
grove  when  we  are  taking  our  morning  surve3'  of 
our  little  kingdom  of  flowers. 

When  the  leaves  of  this  Violet  are  first  dis- 
cernible early  in  spring  the3'  are  a  dull  plum 
colour,  and  hug  the  ground  as  if  the3'  were  afraid 
to  trust  themselves  an  inch  above  the  surface.  As 
the  season  advances  tliev  liec^ome  bolder,  the  leaf 
stems  lengthen  a  little,  and  tlie  colour  clianges  to 
dark  green.  The  flowers  assume  various  tints  and 
shadings  of  almost  pure  blue,  true  violet,  and 
mauve.  The3'  are  about  two-thirds  the  size  of 
those  of  Viola  cucullata. 

Two  species  of  yellow  Violets,  several  others 
that  have  violet-coloured  flowers,  and  one  with 
cream-coloured  blos.soms,  are  al.so  found  in  this 
neighbourhood,  but  I  fear  1113'  article  is  already  too 
long,  and  I  must  reserve  the  description  of  these 
until  some  future  da3'. 

We'll  Virginia,  U.S.A.  D.  Dandridge. 
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V^rORKERS    AMONG    THE 
FLOW^ERS. 


MR.   GEORGE    BUNYARU. 

IN  1855,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  I  entered 
my  father's  office  as  clerk,  and  also 
passed  through  the  routine  of  the  seed 
business,  which  was  then  not  so  easily 
carried  on  as  now,  when  packets  have 
instructions  printed  on  them.  We  made 
our  own  paper  bags,  and  all  seeds  were  folded 
up  in  brown  paper,  and  it  was  considered  an 
art  gained  when  one  could  hold  the  packet  in 
the  left  hand  and  write  on  it  legibly  at  the 
same  time.  I  was,  however,  Isefore  the  age 
when  1  introduced  white  demy  paper  for 
flower  seeds,  and  prepared  a  stock  of  sorts  in 
demand  ready  for  customers  who  called.  Seed 
orders  were  then  rarely  written  out,  and 
gardeners  used  to  call,  see  the  samples,  and 
give  their  orders  personally.  In  the  summer 
and  autumn  there  was  mucli  spare  time,  and  1 
used  to  help  pick  the  fruit  and  store  it  for 
family  use,  and  market  the  surplus.  In  so 
doing  I  became  fairly  well  acquainted  with  the 
chief  sorts  in  commerce.  Besides  fruit  trees 
we  grew  Roses  and  general  nursery  stock,  and 
at  that  period  employed  fifteen  men  on  18 
acres  of  land. 

The  old  foremen  soon  became  very  jealous 
of  the  interference  of  the  young  master  ;  but 
the  exercise  of  a  little  tact  secured  them  to  me 
as  faithful  workers  until  their  deaths,  one 
having  been  forty-five  and  the  other  forty 
years  in  my  service.  Catalogues  and  adver- 
tising were  then  uncommon,  and  it  was  not 
unusual  for  two  or  three  friendly  nurserymen 
to  combine  to  print  a  list ;  the  earliest  I  have 
is  about  1841.  My  interest  in  fruits  grew 
quickly,  and  when  I  began  to  get  about  the 
country  I  picked  up  mucli  useful  knowledge  in 
that  line.  I  was  my  father's  third  son,  and 
when  young  not  as  strong  as  other  lads,  so 
it  came  about  that  I  was  kept  at  home  until 
I  became  too  useful  to  be  sent  away  when  my 
father's  health  began  to  fail.  I  was  taken 
into  partnership  in  1863.  We  had  then  secured 
more  land,  and  in  1869  the  sale  of  a  plot  which 
we  had  rented  in  Maidstone  .since  1796  com- 
pelled us  to  get  into  the  country.  After  much 
enquiry  we  entered  on  our  Allinaton  Nursery 
of  20  acres  as  a  great  favour.  Farming  was 
then  at  its  zenith,  and  land  could  not  be  had. 
This  acreage  was  all  grubbed  woodland,  and  so 
poor  that  at  fifteen  years'  growth  it  barely  paid 
its  rates  at  the  wood  sales  ;  but  it  proved 
admirably  suited  for  fruit  tree  growing ;  in  fact, 
for  all  nursery  stock,  even  Rhododendrons. 
About  the  same  time  a  small  holding  of 
18  acres  was  secured  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
town,  four  miles  lying  between  them. 

From  1869  the  business  developed  rapidly. 
No  chance  was  missed  to  secure  more  land.  In 
the  florist's  department  house  after  house  was 
erected,  and  odd  plots  of  land  vrith  glass 
houses  were  secured  when  possible.  Catalogues 
were  regularly  published,  and  in  1880  the  Maid- 
stone business  liecame  my  sole  property,  which 
I  have  carried  on  alone  since  that  time.  In 
1883  I  may  be  said  to  have  entered  public  life 
as  an  expert  at  the  Apple  conference  at 
Chiswick  ;  since  then  I  have  been,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  thick  of  fruit  conferences  and  exhibi- 
tions—at the  Chiswick  Pear  conference,  at 
Edinburgh,  Hereford,  Worcester,  Crystal 
Palace,  &c.  I  think  it  was  in  1880  I  had  the 
honour  of  first  serving  on  the  fruit  committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  I  was  put 
off  one  year  to  make  room  for  new  blood,  but 
with  that  exception  I  have  served  every  year, 
and  for  three  years  I  was  elected  on  the  council. 


which  again  I  joined 
in  1900.  It  was 
through  my  etlbrts 
that  the  old  Crystal 
Palace  fruit  shows 
were  revived,  and 
from  my  initiative 
that  the  rules  for 
.judging  were  carried 
out  by  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultiiral  Society. 

I  owe  any  success 
that  has  attended  my 
eflbrts  to  the  blessing 
of  general  good 
health,  a  retentive 
memory,  and  a  plod- 
ding habit  of  mind 
that  has  enaljled  me 
to  organise  and  grasp 
all  the  manifold 
details  of  the 
branches  of  my  pro- 
fession, whether  they 
concerned  fruit  trees, 
shrubs,  conifers, 
flowers,  or  vegetables ; 
and,  further,  to  the 
backing  up  of  my 
wishes  and  develop- 
ments by  an  energetic 
staff,  with  whom  I 
have  always  had 
pleasant  relations. 
The  centenary  of  the 
business  was  cele- 
brated in  Maidstone 
by  a  large  show,  where 
we  offered  prizes,  and 
gave  our  townsmen  a 
two  days' floral  treat. 

As  is  well  known 
my  firm  has  done 
much  to  encourage 
the  fruit  growing  in- 
dustry in  Britain,  and 
for  seventeen  years 
has  held  the   championship 


Extensive    trials     of 
have  been    held,  and 
nearly  two   hundred 
and   noted,  and   some 
I   value    very    much 
Horticulture  and    the 


all 


hardy 


fruits. 

kinds     of     fruits 

in    Strawberries   alone 

sorts    liave    been   tried 

four   hundred   Apples. 

the    Victoria   Medal   of 

Royal   Warrants    con- 


ferred on  me  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria 
and  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  ;  also  the 
freedom  of  the  City  of  London  bestowed 
for  services  in  the  great  Guildhall  show.  I 
also  look  back  with  great  pleasure  to  the  many 
friends,  both  amateur  and  trade,  whose 
acquaintance  I  have  made  through  that  magic 
Freemasonry  which  obtains  among  those  who 
love  horticulture  ;  to  many  of  them  I  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude  for  information  freely  given. 
I  have  been  connected  with  the  National  Rose 
Society  and  the  Horticultural  Club  for  twenty- 
two  years,  and  hope  to  be  spared  yet  for  many 
years  to  help  on  the  cause  of  horticulture,  both 
by  my  pen  and  by  the  experience  gained  in  forty- 
five  years  of  active  life.  Many  of  my  papers 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  .Journals. 

Seeing  that  the  success  in  a  business  depends 
mainly  on  general  knowledge  and  equal 
oversight  in  every  department,  I  never  allowed 
myself  a  "hobby"  therein,  but  my  first  love 
were  Pansies.  I  was  when  young  an  ardent 
Lepidopterist,  and  attribute  my  quickness  in 
discerning  minute  diflerences  in  fruits  or 
flowers  to  this  delightful  study,  which  I  could 
carry  on  without  infringing  business  hours. 
But  fruits  have  always  been  my  chief  interest. 


ME.    GEOKOE     BUNYARD. 

Though  we  have  over  sixty  glass  houses  and  a 
fine  collection  of  herbaceous  plants,  ornamental 
shrubs  and  trees,  my  aim  has  always  been  to 
stock  the  best  only,  and  to  grow  each  subject 
as  well  as  possible.  As  imitation  is  considered 
the  sincerest  form  of  flattery,  I  should  feel 
honoured  by  having  my  methods  adopted  by 
most  of  the  leading  firms. 

The  conduct  of  a  large  and  exacting  business 
forbad  my  hybridising  and  raising  new  kinds 
of  fruits  ;  but  most  of  the  novelties  introduced 
by  my  firm  have  attained  great  popularity, 
such  as  Allington  Pippin,  Royal  Jubilee, 
Gascoigne's,  and  Lady  Sudeley  x\pples,and  from 
our  trials  we  have  rescued  the  fine  Pears 
Margaret  Marrillat,  Triomphe  de  Vienne,  and 
Emile  d'Heyst  from  obscurity.  My  gfand- 
father  raised  the  first  large  Fuchsia  with  white 
sepals.  Duchess  of  Kent,  and  I  believe  the  first 
Coleuses  with  crimson  centres  to  the  leaves 
were  put  in  commerce  by  us. 

Geoege  Bunyaed. 

[Those  who  have  the  pleasure  of  Mr.  Bun- 
yard's  acquaintance,  or,  still  better,  friendship, 
perceive  at  once  that  here  is  the  man  of  sound 
sense,  of  good  heart,  and  of  strong  business 
capacity,  qualities  that  seem  to  radiate  from 
his  commanding  stature  and  fine  countenance. 
His  own  words  do  not  do  justice  to  his  work  ; 
much  is  omitted.  His  writings  on  fruit 
growing,  of  which  he  says  nothing,  are  of  the 
utmost  value.  A  practical  gardener's  shelf  of 
useful  books  is  hardly  complete  without  Mr. 
Bunyard's  "A  Year's  Work  on  a  Kentish  Fruit 
Farm"  and  "Fruit  Farming  for  Profit."— Ed.s.] 
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TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 

THE     LILACS. 

THE  comnioii  Lilac — the  most  Ijeautiful, 
tlie  most  ])opular,  and  therefore  the 
best  kiinnii  of  our  liardy  fioA\eriiig 
shrubs — is  truly  an  old-fashioned  flower, 
for  it  has  been  the  glorj'  of  English 
gardens  since  the  days  of  those  old- 
time  gardeners  Gerard  and  Parkinson,  of  the 
sixteenth  centiir\%  and  still  each  recurring  May- 
time  brings  to  us  its  beaut}-  and  fragrance,  which 
fascinate  us  in  a  way  that  few  other  flowering 
shrubs  do.  From  tlie  time  that  Parkinson  grew  it 
in  a  pot,  with  no  doubt  as  much  care  and  anxiety 
that  is  bestowed  nowadays  on  a  hundred  guinea 
Orchid,  the  Lilac  has,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
hardiness  and  easy  culture,  become  almost  natu- 
ralised in  these  islands,  as  no^v  we  see  it  in  copse 
niid     )).M^_f.•r"^\■.    l..-^ides    ^jnr.I'-n^    hlTL"'    nnd    ^midl. 


DOUELK     WHITE     LILAC     MME.      LEMOINK     IN      THE 
GARDEN    OF   THE    REV.    W.    SHIRLEY,    SOUTH- 
WICK    VICARAGE,    FAREHAM. 

and  even  in  the  town  forecourt.  To  everj'  place 
where  the  Englishman  goes  to  make  a  home  he 
likes  to  have  about  him  his  Lilacs  and  Roses  if  the 
climate  is  at  all  suitable,  or,  even  if  unsuitable,  he 
attempts  its  culture,  as  one  may  see  in  the  hopeless 
attempts  he  makes  to  grow  it  on  the  jjlains  of 
India,  on  account  of  its  home  associations. 

As  in  the  ease  of  several  other  beautiful  shrubs, 
the  impro\'ement  of  the  Lilac  by  the  raising  of 
new  varieties  is  of  comparativelj'  recent  date,  for 
until  about  the  last  century,  within  the  memory  of 
some  of  the  oldest  among  us,  there  were  but  few 
sorts  differing  from  the  original  type  varieties. 
Gerard  and  Parkinson  write  of  the  blue  Pipe  and 
the  white  Pipe  (the  Lilac  being  then  called  tlie 
Pipe  tree,  on  account  of  pipes  being  made  from  its 
wood),  besides  the  ordinary  lilac-coloured  sort, 
and  Loudon  writing  fifty  years  ago  only  enume- 
rates the  blue  (cierulea),  violet  (violacea),  the  white 
(alba),  and  alba  major,  and  one  double  called  alba 
plena,  seven  in  all.  He  just  mentions,  however,  a 
jjne  variety  C'arob  (or  Charles  X.,  as  we  know  it), 


wliich  about  that  time  had  been  raised  in  France, 
and  wliicli  still  is  one  of  the  choicest  sorts,  and 
partictilarly  valuable  for  forcing  into  early  bloom 
in  winter.  Since  that  time  there  has  lieen  great 
activity  in  raising  new  kinds  in  Franae,  till  now 
the  list  of  named  single  sorts  numbers  upwards  of 
fifty,  while  the  doubles  are  almost  as  numerous. 
There  are  far  too  many  named  sorts  in  fact,  as  the 
differences  betneen  many  of  them  are  of  the 
slightest,  so  that  tlie  selection  of  the  best  from 
catalogues,  from  the  mere  names  and  Ijrief 
descriptions  (not  always  accurate)  is  perplexing  to 
an  amateur. 

To  no  raiser  do  we  owe  more  to  the  inipro\ement 
of  tlie  Lilac  of  late  years  than  to  that  famous 
veteran  French  hybridist,  Victor  Lemoine  of  Naric_\-, 
who  lias  made  the  genus  Syringa  one  of  his  special 
studies,  and  favoured  as  he  is  by  a  climate  suitable 
for  the  free  seeding  of  the  Lilac,  he  has  been 
highly  successful.  Some  of  his  new  sorts  are 
very  beautiful,  and  for  these  and  all  the  other 
delightful  hybrid  and  seedling  flowering  shrulis 
Lemoine  has  given  us  for  our  gardens  we  ought 
to  be  grateful.  No  doubt  he  is  still  quietl.v 
Avorking  at  hybridising  Lilacs,  and  we  may  hear  at 
any  time  that  he  has  succeeded  in  intercrossing  the 
European  Lilacs  with  the  Far  Eastern  species  of  the 
genus,  the  Ligustrina  section,  which  are  so  different 
from  the  Eastern  species,  differing  in  growth,  as 
well  as  being,  as  a  rule,  much  later  in  flowering. 
Therefore  possibly  we  may  soon  enjo.v  a  liyliri<l 
race  of  Lilacs  flowering  a  month  later  than  the 
common  kinds,  extending  the  flower  time  to  the 
end  of  .Tune  or  later.  The  hybridist  may  succeed  in 
this,  and  perhaps  combine  the  magnificent  white 
flower  clusters  of  the  .Jajianese  Lilac  S.  japonica 
with  the  rich  colours  of  the  older  kinds,  but 
unless  other  species  are  discovered  having  flowers 
of  a  colour  distinct  from  any  w-e  at  present  know 
we  cannot  expect  much  diversity  of  flower  colour. 
There  is  in  the  genus  a  singular  limitation  of  colour 
range,  but  by  selection  from  multitudes  of  seedlings 
we  may  yet  have  a  pure  blue,  a  clear  decided  red, 
and  possibl}'  a  yellow,  as  the  elements  of  these 
colours  are  in  the  species.  The  nearest  approach 
to  a  blue  is  in  the  aboriginal  variety  of  S.  vulgaris, 
named  crerulea,  and  among  the  ne\\'  sorts  that 
named  Alphonse  Lavallee.  In  such  ricli  reddisli 
sorts  as  Philemon  it  onlj'  requires  the  elimination  of 
the  lilue  to  make  the  flower  a  rich  red.  This 
limited  range  of  colour  consequently  accounts  for 
the  conspicuous  similarity  of  tint  among  the 
hundred  or  so  varieties,  and  there  is  also  an 
absence  of  distinct  habit  of  growth  among  them,  so 
that  we  get  an  embarrassing  array  of  names  with- 
out mueli  distinctness  in  character.  One  of  the 
objects  of  these  notes  is  to  draw  attention  to  a 
limited  selection  of  sorts  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  do  not  happen  to  know  the  merits  of  the  best 
from  a  catalogue  list.  There  are  four  more  or  less 
distinct  shades  of  colour  among  the  sorts,  viz., 
whites,  reds,  pinks,  and  so-called  blues.  A  selection 
of  a  dozen  single  sorts  would  include  the  following, 
placed  in  order  of  merit  ;— 

W'ln'teif.  Reds  or  Purple-reds. 

Marie  Le  Gray  Souvenir  de  L.  Spiitli 

Alba  grandiflora  Philemon 

Blue  or  Blidsh.  Itubra  insignis 

Cierulea  or  Delphine  ]\Ime.  Kreuter 

Duchesse  de  Numoins  Camille  de  Rolian 

Lindleyana  or  Dr.  Lindley        Ville  de  Troyes 
Pinks. 
Lovanensis  Scbneelavine 

This  selection  comprises  the  finest  sorts,  having 
the  largest  flower  clusters  in  their  respective 
colours,  and  is  representative  of  the  whole  of  the 
sorts.  Of  the  double  flowered  sorts  there  has  of 
recent  years  been  a  great  number  sent  from 
French  nurseries,  and  only  a  few  of  the  oldest  sorts 
have  developed  into  large  specimens,  and  therefore 
one  cannot  judge  of  their  merits,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  single  sorts.  So  far  as  I  have  seen  the  best 
varieties  include  the  following  dozen  sorts  : — 

Lavender  and  blue.  H7.iVf.s. 

Leon  Simon  SIme.  Abel  Chatenay  (the 

Kenoncnle  finest) 

Alpbonse  Lavalli5e  Mme.  Lemoine 

(pale  blue)  Cassimir  flla 

Jteds. 
Pinks.  President  Grcvy 

President  Carnot  Senatenr  Volland 

iM.  de  Dombasle  Corate  H.  de  Choiseul 

.Maxime  Cornu 


The  Roi'EN  or  Siberian  Lilac  (S.  chiumsiK), 
dift'erent  in  growth  and  flower  from  the  common 
Lilac,  has  been  a  favourite  slirub  in  gardens  during 
the  last  century,  and  bj-  many  is  preferred  to  the 
common  kind  on  account  of  its  more  graceful  and 
diftuse  habit,  and  in  many  old  gardens  it  pre- 
dominates. It  is  supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  between 
S.  ^'ulgaris  and  S.  persiea,  and  by  the  way  it  blends 
in  its  gro«  th,  the  robustness  of  the  one  and  the 
elegance  of  the  other,  points  to  the  probability  that 
its  supposed  origin  is  correct ;  moreover,  no  wild 
plants  of  it  has  been  found,  for  though  it  is  named 
S.  ehinensis  there  are  no  authenticated  wild 
specimens  from  China.  It  liad  its  origin  in  the 
Botanic  Garden  at  P.ouen  in  179.1,  when  M.  Varin 
was  director,  and  has  been  variously  called 
the  Lilas  Varin,  P>ouen  Lilac,  Siberian  Lilac,  and 
now  Chinese  Lilac.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and 
aliundant  flowerer,  and  in  some  soils  and  climates 
reacher'  10  feet  or  12  feet  high,  but  never  so  tall  as 
the  common  Lilac  grows  under  the  same  conditions  ; 
the  panicles  are  larger  and  broader  than  those  of 
the  common  kind,  and  the  flowers  are  larger  and  of 
a  rich  rosy  purple,  deepening  in  the  variet.^-  rubra, 
Saugeana,  and  metensis,  and  in  the  varietj'  Lilas 
Royal  or  Belgic  Lilas  de  ilarly  the  flower  clusters 
are  more  compact.  There  is  no  white  varictj'  of  it, 
but  this  is  much  to  be  desired,  and  we  hope  that 
Lemoine  or  some  other  French  raiser  will  succeed  in 
obtaining  it.  Being  a  hybrid  it  does  not  seed, 
therefore  the  onl.\'  \'ariation  can  lie  obtained  from 
sports  or  hybridising  theS.  vulgaris  with  S.  persiea. 
A  few  years  ago  M.  Lemoine,  writing  to  The 
(iAUDEN,  stated  that  he  hoped  to  pro\e  by 
hybridising  S.  vulgaris  and  S.  persiea  whether 
S.  ehinensis  would  lie  tlie  result.  He  may  have 
done  so,  but  I  can  find  no  record  of  it.  It  flowers 
about  the  same  time  in  May  as  the  common  kind, 
but  lasts  longer  in  bloom. 

The  Persi-an  Lilac  ( S.  penira),  also  a  very  old 
favourite,  having  been  known  so  long  ago  in  gardens 
as  1640,  is  often  confused  with  the  Rouen  Lilac, 
but  it  is  quite  different,  being  smaller  in  stature,  with 
much  smaller  lea\'es,  and  with  an  elegant  spreading 
habit  of  growth.  In  the  type  the  flower  clusters 
are  nearly  as  large  as  those  of  S.  ehinensis,  deep 
purple  in  colour,  varying  to  almost  a  pure  white  in 
the  variety  alba.  In  the  variety  laciniata,  known 
also  as  S.  ficifolia,  piniiata,  and  other  names,  the 
lea\es  are  cut  or  coarsely  toothed.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  shrub,  and  suits  a  place  where  the  tall  growing 
kinds  would  be  too  large.  Like  the  common  and  the 
Rouen  Lilacs,  it  may  be  forced  into  flower  at 
Christmas  time,  and,  unlike  the  others,  its  small  size 
enables  it  to  be  grown  in  pots  for  room  decoration. 

Rarer  Lilacs. 

The  Lilacs  described  are  the  common  kinds  in 
gardens,  but  in  the  genus  there  are  seven  other 
species  in  cultivation,  some  of  w'liieh  are  undoubt- 
edly worthy  of  attention  in  ornamental  gardening 
outside  botanical  collections.     These  are 

S.         AMURENSIS,       EmODI,     .JosIK.EA,       .lAfONICA, 

OHLATA.PEKINENSIS,  ANDVILLOSA. — These,  however, 
have  all  been  fully  described  in  The  (Jarden  in 
1S98  by  Mr.  Bean,  in  his  re\-iew  of  the  genus,  so  it 
is  not  Mortli  w'hile  to  travel  oNer  the  same  ground, 
but  only  to  name  such  as  in  the  opinion  of  tiie 
writer  are  or  will  lie  valuable  for  ornamental  eflfect 
in  gaidens.  The  most  important  of  tliese  species 
is  undoubtedly 

S.  .lAi'ONiCA,  introduced  some  years  ago,  and 
still  rare  in  nursery  gardens.  It  is  a  large  growing 
shrub,  of  bushy  growth,  and  larger  in  foliage  tlian 
.S.  vulgaris.  It  bears  large  branching  panicles  of 
small  white  flowers,  reminding  one  of  those  of  the 
Privet,  hence  the  name  of  the  group  to  which  it 
belongs  (Ligustrina).  These  panicles  in  .Ta])aM  and 
the  United  States  attain  as  much  as  IS  indies  and 
even  '2  feet  in  lengtli,  liut  whether  it  will  grow  in 
this  country  in  such  a  wa_\-  remains  to  lie  seen.  If 
it  can  be  hybridised  witli  the  blue  Lilacs  (Eu- 
Syringa  section)  tliere  is  no  knowing  what  we  may 
expect  in  the  wa.y  of  fine  Lilacs. 

The  Himalayan  Lilac  fS.  Emodi),  thmigh  it 
cannot  compare  w  itli  tlie  common  kinds  for  flower 
beauty,  has  a  value  in  tliat  it  blossoms  late  and 
keeps  compan,y  with  tlie  Scotch  Laburnum  gene- 
rally,  and    a   group    of    these    together    make    an 
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.attractive  mass  in  late  .June.  It  i.s  altogetlier  of 
sturdier  growth  than  the  ordinary  Lilac,  with  large 
leaves  and  terminal  panicles  of  pale  purple  flowers. 
Of  greater  ornamental  Aahie  is  the  varietj'  rosea 
which  was  introduced  a  few  years  ago  from 
the  mountains  about  Pekin  by  Dr.  Bretschneider, 
and  in  gardens  (French  chieliy)  it  i.s  known  as 
Syringa  Bretsohneideri.  It  is  more  robust  than  the 
type,  and  bears  large  panicles  of  rosy-tinted  flowers 
in  June  or  later.  As  this  Lilac  is  grown  liy 
M.  Lemoine,  and  who  esteems  it  highly,  we  may 
reasonably  look  for  some  hybrid  from  it,  and 
perhaps  a  late  flowering  race  of  Lilacs  may  accrue 
from  it.  There  is  a  variegated-leaved  variety  of  S. 
Eniodi,  which  is  handsome  when  vigorously  grown. 

The  HrxGAKiAN  Lii.ac  (S.  Jod- 
h^aj  is  an  old  shrub  of  moderate 
growth,  but  is  not  of  great  value,  as 
it  happens  to  (lower  about  the  same 
time  as  we  have  a  wealth  of  bloom 
from  the  commoner  kinds.  It  is, 
however,  interesting  and  worth 
growing  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
pretty  sentiment  that  attaches  to 
its  origin,  having  been  found  by 
Baroness  Von  Josika  in  her  wander- 
ings about  the  Hungarian  mountains 
in  1835.  It  may  be  best  described 
as  a  small  form  of  S.  Emodi. 

In  the  Lilacs  there  is  valuable 
material  for  the  tasteful  planter  of 
gardens,  yet  how'  seldom  does  one 
see  in  ordinary  gardens  full  advan- 
tage taken  of  them  for  producing 
beautiful  effects  ?  In  the  common 
way  of  planting  they  are  dotted 
about  shrubberies  indiscriminately, 
and  jumbled  with  trees  and  shrubs 
of  a  totally  different  character,  so 
that  the  Lilacs  cannot  be  seen  to 
the  fullest  advantage.  An  isolated 
group  of  the  choicest  kinds,  or  even 
a  simple  hedge  of  the  white  or  rich 
purple  kinds  is  seldom  seen,  except 
in  some  old  gardens,  and  still  less 
seldom  does  one  see  any  attempt 
at  culture  in  the  way  of  pruning  and 
the  cutting  awa}'  of  suckers.  At 
Kew  one  may  see  bold  examples  of 
grouping  Lilacs,  as  well  as  well- 
developed  specimens  standing  alone 
on  grass,  while  about  London  one 
sees  in  the  market  gardens  fine 
hedges  of  Lilac  planted  for  the  two- 
fold purpose  of  cutting  from  and 
providing  shelter.  The  most  beau- 
tiful Lilac  hedge  I  have  seen  was 
that  I  enjoyed  recently  at  the  White 
Farm,  Crichel  (an  enclosure  devoted 
to  white  animals),  where  there  are 
glorious  hedges  of  the  pure  white 
Lilac  Marie  Le  Gra3'  in  abundant 
flow'er — quite  appropriate  to  the 
white  surroundings.  The  onlj'  cul- 
ture the  Lilacs  require  is  occasional 
manuring  in  light  poor  soils,  occa- 
sional pruning  so  as  to  induce  a 
bushy  growth,  as  the  growth  is  apt 
to  become  "leggy,"  and  continuous 
attention  in  cutting  away  suckers, 
which  are  so  plentiful  as  to  rob  the 
tops.  Two  or  three  suckers  should 
be  allowed  to  grow  so  as  to  keep 
up  the  .supply  of  strong  vigorous 
stems.  Lilacs  can  be  made  to  form  standards  by 
keeping  the  bush  from  the  outset  to  one  stem, 
and  when  seen  rising  out  of  a  low  hedge  of 
Lilac  or  a  mass  of  the  dwarf  kinds  they  have  a 
pleasing  effect,  and  is  one  of  the  various  ways 
they  can  be  arranged  in  planting. 

Kew.  W.   GoLDRIJfG. 


know  of  a  .single  Oncocyclus  Iris  which  resents 
the  introduction  of  lime  into  the  .soil,  and  I  do 
know  of  many  which  seem  to  be  all  the  bettei 
for  it.  But  this  does  not  quite  justify  a 
general  statement  to  the  efleet  that  a/l  Onco- 
cyclus Irises  are  lovers  of  lime.  I  dare  say 
they  are,  though  it  has  yet  to  be  jiroved  aljout 
sonic  of  them.  I  am  told  that  the  Oncocyclus 
Irises  which  come  from  Palestine  grow  under 
different  conditions  from  those  which  hail  from 
Armenia,  Persia,  the  Caucasus,  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  they 
may  call  for  a  different  regime  in  our  hands, 
but  1  do  not  expect  it,  for  I  have  already  .some 
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THE    JLIME    TREATMENT    FOR 

ONCOCYCLUS    IRISES. 

Just  a  word  may  be  added  to  Mr.  .Jenkins's 
kind  and,  as  it  seems  to  me,  very  correct 
letter.    As  a  matter  of  experience  I  do  not 
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few  Palestine  Irises  which  behave  much  as  the 
others  do,  and  the  difference  of  locality  from 
which  they  come  does  not  seem  to  affect  them 
in  this  country.  Still,  it  would  be  interesting 
if  those  who  are  about  to  grow  these  beautiful 
Irises  would  keep  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  are  severally  treated,  and  record  their 
success  or  ill-success  next  spring. 

I  believe  I  can  now  speak  with  the  utmost 
positiveness  about  a  good  many  Irises,  and  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Iris  Gatesii, 
I.  lupina,  I.  iberica,  and  others  are  all  the 
better  for  the  incorporation  of  lime  with  the 
soil,  and  so  many  have  been  tried  in  this  way 


it  leads  to  a  very  probable  if  not  quite  certain 
conclusion  about  the  rest.  There  are  various 
points  wliicli  have  yet  to  be  made  (piite  clear, 
e  :/.,  the  proportion  of  lime  that  sliould  be  used 
in  each  case  as  comjiared  with  other  things,  also 
about  the  way  in  which  it  had  best  be 
introduced  ;  whether,  as  Mr.  .Jenkins  writes, 
"  In  superphosphate,  or  in  old  mortar  rubbish, 
or  oyster  shells,  or  the  like."  I  do  not  pretend 
to  give  any  full  answer  to  all  this.  I  can  only 
say  I  have  used  bone-meal,  which  I  procured 
from  Me.ssrs.  Clay,  of  Stratford,  near  London, 
with  such  very  good  results  that  I  can  believe 
anything  of  it. 

That  it   may   not   be   thought 
that  I  am  only  romancing  about 
my  most  favourite  flower,  let  me 
just  be  allowed  to  .say  that  I  had 
a  visit  last  spring  from  my  old 
friend  Sir  Michael  Foster,  and  he 
at  once  said  about  my  Oncocylus 
Irises,  "  They   are    very   good  "  ; 
about  a  fortnight  afterwards,  M. 
Hoog,    of    the   firm    of   il.    Van 
Tubergen,   of    which,    I   believe, 
he    is    the    representative,   usecl 
precisely  the  same   words.     Mr. 
.Jenkins   has    endorsed    them    in 
your  columns,  and  M.  Correvon, 
of  Geneva,  who  was  here  a  short 
time   ago,  would,  I   think,  have 
acquiesced   if   his  attention   had 
not   been   so   entirely   taken    up 
with    a    large    breadth   of   Rosa 
berberifolia,  which  was   growing 
hard  by  the  Irises,  that  he  could 
not  get  away  from  it  or  turn  to 
anything  else.     At  any  rate  there 
is   very  .--trong    evidence   that   a 
good  move  has  been  made,  and 
one  only  wants  to  make  the  best 
of   it   and   to    utilise    it   to,  the 
uttermost.     I  may  here  mention 
one  very  interesting  and  curious 
fact,  from  which,  however,  I  am 
warned   that   no   certain  conclu- 
sions can  be  derived.     My  fact  is 
this :     The.se    Oncocyclus    Irises 
when  trcatt  d  as  they  have  been 
by  me  during  the  last  year,  hold 
on  a  very  much  longer  time  than 
they  have  done  before.     I  think 
I  must  have  had  them  in  blossom, 
more   or  less— and  the   less   has 
sometimes     preponderated     over 
the  more— for  a  period  of  at  least 
three  months,  and  they  are  not 
over  yet  :  that  is  a  long  space  of 
time,  and  only  recently  I  plucked 
;t     very    fine     blossom     from     a 
hybrid  between  I.  lupina  and  I. 
Ciengialti,  which  was  raised  and 
given    to    me    by    Sir    Michael 
Foster.     More  blossoms,  I  think, 
are  to  come,  but  this  holding  on, 
and,  indeed,  the  freshness  of  the 
foliage    as   well,   for    at   least   a 
month  beyond  any  former  period,  can  only  be 
accounted   for,   so   far  as    1   can   see,   by   the 
improved  condition  of  the  plants  and  by  the 
strength  which  they  enjoy  now,  but  which  they 
have  never  enjoyed  before. 

My  sagacious  fellow-worker  in  this  matter, 
M.  Hoog,  of  the  Zwanenburg  Nursery,  Haar- 
lem, is  quite  ready  to  admit  that  it  may  very 
likely  be  so.  He  only  says  he  has  known  before 
now  a  persistency  of  blossom  and  foliage  in 
much  the  same  way  in  other  things,  which  was 
not  due  to  any  acquired  and  lasting  strength, 
and  he  hopes  it  is  not  like  this  in  the  present 
case.   1  do  not  think  that  much  harm  ever  comes 
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from  being  an  optimist,  and  I  confess  myself 
to  be  very  decidedly  an  optimist  in  the  case 
under  consideration. 

It  is  only  right  that  I  should  say  that  il.  ^'an 
Tubergen,  Juu.,  has  taken  the  very  greatest 
interest  in  this  matter.  He  has  allowed  no 
e.xpense  and  no  troulile  to  stand  in  his  way, 
and  he  has  been  willing  to  go  all  lengths  in 
solving  this  interesting  but  rather  difficult 
problem.  He  has  worked  about  it  con- 
currently, but  quite  independently,  with  me, 
and  we  have  often  compared  notes  about  the 
progress  that  has  been  made.  He  is  cjuite  a 
convert  to  the  idea  of  using  lime  in  the  soil, 
and  these  are  his  words  in  a  letter  to  me,  dated 
May  2.5,  1901  :  "  I  really  begin  to  think  that  at 
last  the  difficulties  have  all  been  surmounted." 
And  in  another  letter  he  says  he  has  had  a 
very  convincing  proof  that  the  whole  thing 
turns  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  lime  in  the 
soil,  and  in  a  third,  on  which  I  cannot  lay  my 
hands  just  now,  he  describes  how  analysis  has 
shown  that  the  difference  between  the  propor- 
tion  of  lime  in    the   soil   where    Iris   Gatesii 


Now  let  us  hope  that  the  glowing  prophesy 
of  Mr.  .lenkins  may  be  realised,  and  that  the 
day  is  not  far  distant  when  these  strangely 
varied  and  beautiful  flowers  will  be  grown 
with  success  by  a  large  number  who  as  yet 
only  admire  them  with  longing  eyes. 

I  think  I  cannot  conclude  this  long  letter 
better   than   by  a   (juotation   from    a    capital 
treatise  by  Mr.  Herbert  H.  Cousins,  a  professor 
of    the    Agricultural    College    at    Wye,    near 
Ashford,    in    Kent.     He    writes    about    "  the 
chemistry  of  the  garden,'"  and  says  of  his  work ; 
"  If  this  little  book  has  a  special  gospel   to 
preach  it  is  of  lime,"  and  in  this  garden,  in  my 
small  way,  I  have  often  found  out  what  the 
gospel  of  lime  means,  <.;/.,  Myosotidiuni  nobile 
very  often  failed  with  me  till  Captain  Daubuz, 
of  Buckingham  Villa,  one  day  said,  "  Why  do 
you  not  try  sea  sand  and  smashed  up  oyster 
shells  as  it  is  so  grown  in  Cornwall  ?  "     It  now 
fails  me  no  longer.     Primula  AUionii  appeared 
to  be  sick  unto  death  till  I  treated  it  to  bone- 
meal,  and  it  has   now   astonishingly  revived. 
Omphalodes  luciliie  responded  to  it  at  once, 
and   so  with  several 
other   things.     I  am 
a  strong  believer  in 
the  "  gospel  of  lime," 
and  I  hope  and  think 
that     Oncocyclus 
Irises  will  be  added 
to   the   long    list   of 
those    plants    which 
get  great  good  from  it. 
Henry  Ewbank. 
67.  John's,  Ryde. 


MELON    WYTHES'    VICTORIA. 
(Recently  given  an  award  of  merit  hij  the  Royal  Uorticultural  hociety.) 

naturally  grows  and  that  in  the  ordinary  soil 
which  he  has  to  do  with  in  Holland  is  very 
great  indeed. 

It  is  very  odd,  as  Mr.  .lenkins  observes,  that 
the  advantageousness  of  lime  in  this  matter 
was  not  hit  upon  before,  though  it  is  only 
truth  to  say  that  lime  in  some  form  or  another 
has  been  used  for  this  purpose  by  more  than 
one  person.  Mr.  Moore,  the  director  of  the 
Royal  Gardens  at  Glasnevin,  has  told  me  that 
he  used  old  mortar  very  freipiently  in  the 
cultivation  of  these  Irises.  What  is  new  is  that 
its  value  has  now  been  brought  ijrominently 
forward  and  emphasised  and  made  much  of. 
It  haij  been  hitherto  rather  treated  as  an  open 
question  when  it  should  have  been  set  forward 
as  a  sine  qua  non.  I  almost  wonder,  as  Mr. 
Jenkins  does,  that  "some  one  having  a  garden 
more  or  less  charged  with  lime  should  not  long 
ago  have  discovered  that  this  is  what  these 
plants  want." 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  was  quite  put  oif  the 
right  scent  a  long  time  ago  by  a  curious  cir- 
cum.stance,  and  put  on  the  wrong  one  for  many 
years  in  the  self  same  way. 


A    NEW 

MELON. 

In    these    daj'S,    \\heii 
many    Melons   are 
shown,  the  advent  of  a 
new  one  is  not  so  much 
noticed    as     fornierl}', 
but  there  is  still  room 
for  a  fruit  of  sterling 
merit.       T  li  e   new 
variety     illustrated  — 
Wylhes'  Victoria  —  is 
certainly   a   handsome 
fruit   and  of  e.xcellent 
flavour.   This  new  fruit 
was    raised    at     Syon 
House     Gardens,     the 
Duke  of  Northumber- 
land's   Middlesex 
estate,  bj'  Mr.  Wythes, 
whohas  for  many  years  takenagreat  interestin  these 
fruits,  and  has  always  studied  their  habit  of  growth. 
Free  fruiting,  dwarf  growth,  and  free  setting  are 
desired.    Melons  get  mixed  so  <iuickly  when  several 
kinds  are  grown  in  the  same  garden  that  there  is 
more  need  of  new   varieties  than  there  would   be 
otherwise.    We  are  aware  some  of  the  old  and  good 
Melons   are   still  grown,  but  here  care   has    been 
exercised  to  keep  the  stock  pure,  so  necessary'  in 
growing   any  kind.     We   note   that    Mr.    Wythes 
always  stages  a  medium-sized  fruit ;  indeed,  he  goes 
farther,  and  objects  to  huge  Melons  ;  the  latter  may 
be  good  for  market,  but  for  private  use  they  are 
not   so.       Large    Melons,    too,    are    invariably   of 
poorer  quality  than  a  small  one. 

We  are  aware  even  with  the  best  culture  the 
grower  cannot  at  all  times  be  sure  that  Melons 
will  be  of  good  flavour  ;  indeed,  the  reverse,  as  they 
often  fail  when  out,  though  very  pleasing  to  the 
ej'e.  A  great  many  are  grown  at  .Syon,  house  after 
housefull  being  seen,  and  notes  carefully  taken  of 
their  good  qualities,  and  in  conversation  with  Jlr. 
Wythes  on  this  subject  he  told  us  that  green  Melons 
were  superior  in  flavour  to  red  or  white,  at  least 
that  was  his  idea,  but  that  the}'  did  not  keep  so 
long,  and  wanted  using  at  the  right  moment. 

We  noticed  that  the  new  Victoria  was  fruiting 


in  several  houses.  This  shows  that  the  grower 
thought  highly  of  it,  and  it  was  one  out  of  several 
seedlings  raised  three  j-ears  ago,  kept  true,  and 
grown  largely  for  home  supplies  on  accoiint  of  its 
excellent  flavour.  It  is  one  of  the  prettiest  fruits 
we  have  seen,  so  densely  netted,  and  a  green- 
coloured  skin  ;  tlie  flesh  may  be  eaten  close  to 
the  rind.  It  was  given  an  award  of  merit  by 
the  fruit  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Societ}-.  This  new  variety  is  the  result  of  crossing 
Syon  House  with  .Sutton's  Epicure,  and  Mr. 
Wythes  appears  to  have  hit  upon  good  parents. 
As  regards  size  and  appearance  it  is  a  very  taking 
fruit. 


BOOKS. 

An  important  book  on  American 
and   other  shrubs   and    trees.  -  We 

receive  from  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Co.,  4,  Park  Street,  Boston,  U.S.A., 
a  detailed  announcement  of  Professor  Charles 
Sprague  Sargent's  important  botanical  work,  "Trees 
and  Shrubs  ;  illustrations  of  new  or  little  known 
Hgneous  plants.''  "  The  work  will  be  edited  by 
Professor  C.  S.  Sargent,  the  author  of  '  The 
Silva  of  North  America,'  and  the  direutor  of  the 
Arnold  Arboretum  of  Harvard  University,  with 
the  assistance  of  a  number  of  specialists,  and  the 
plates  will  be  reproductions  of  original  drawings 
made  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Faxon,  the  most  skilful  and 
experienced  botanical  draughtsman  in  America, 
whose  work  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of  Professor 
Sargent's  'Silva'  and  of  'Garden  and  Forest.' 
The  material  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  for  this 
work  will  be  derived  largely  from  the  living  col- 
lections and  herbarium  of  the  Arnold  Arboretum. 
The  book  will  not  be  conflned  wholly  to  North 
American  plants,  but  will  include  also  the  wood}' 
plants  of  other  regions,  especially  those  of  llie 
northern  hemisphere,  which  may  be  expected  to 
flourish  in  the  gardens  of  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  and  those  of  special  commercial  or  economic 
interest  and  value.  The  work  will  be  published  in 
parts  at  irregular  intervals.  Each  part  will  contain 
twenty-five  plates,  and  a  volume  will  consist  of 
four  parts,  of  which  it  is  hoped  that  at  least  two 
will  appear  each  year,  the  lirst  in  the  autumn  of 
this  year.  Theparts  will  be  sold  separately.  A  title 
page  and  index  for  each  volume  will  be  furnished 
with  the  fourth  part.''  The  specimen  pages  sent 
show  a  handsome  folio  printed  in  large  type  on  stout 
paper,  with  clear  full  page  botanical  illustrations 
of  the  trees  and  shrubs  described. 

Flowers    and    Ferns    in    their 

Haunts.* — Our  cousins  across  the  Atlantic  are 
keeping  pace  with  us  in  matters  relating  to 
gardening  and  the  love  of  plants.  It  is  even 
doubtful  whether  in  the  publication  of  illustrated 
books  having  wild  plants  for  their  subject  they 
have  not  of  late  been  outdoing  us.  A  charming 
book  is  the  subject  of  this  notice,  written  by  "a 
native  lover  who  follows  the  flower-trail  for  the 
pleasures  of  eye  and  ear  ;  for  the  rest  it  brings  to 
the  brain  and  the  peace  to  the  soul."  The  descrip- 
tions of  the  flowers  and  their  haunts  are  singularly 
clear  and  pleasant  to  read.  Thus  we  read  of  the 
wild  Orchids:  "One  thing  is  easy  to  remember 
about  an  Orchid — the  flower  is  made  up  of  two 
groups,  three  petals  and  three  sepals,  like  so 
many  of  the  Lily  tribe,  its  near  kin  ;  also  that  of 
the  three  petals  the  lower  one,  acting  as  a  lip, 
which  is  always  noticeable,  gives  individuality 
and  character  to  each  species,  while  the  sepals  or 
the  outer  three  petals  often  unite  to  form  a  sort 
of  iiood  above  the  lip,  lending  the  flower,  according 
to  its  type,  the  appearance  of  a  bird,  a  butterfly, 
or  some  other  winged  insect.  It  is  this  peculiar 
combination  of  pouched  lip  and  streaming  petals 
and  sepals  that  gives  the  rare  Calypso  of  cold  bogs, 
which  ventures  farther  north  than  any  of  its 
brothers,  creeping  well  up  into  both  Alaska  and 
Labrador,  a  more  truly  moceasin-like  appearance 
than  those  that  bear  the  name  of  Moccasin  Flower.'' 

•  "Flowers  and  Ferns  in  their  Haunts."  By  Mabel  Osgood 
Wright.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York.  Jlacniillau 
and  Co.,  London.    1901. 
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The  book  is  charming,  not  only  aa  a  faithful 
picture  of  wild  life  in  new  England  woodland,  but 
from  occasional  glimpses  of  the  author's  33'm- 
palhetio  imagination.  Now  and  then  we  read 
such  passages  as  this  :  "  Days  of  June  and  young 
July,  woods  from  which  the  spring  chill  has 
passed,  a  bed  of  moss  and — silence.  Take  no 
books.  The  stillness  is  too  absorbing  and  pro- 
found for  reading.  Go  close  to  tlie  earth  and 
smell  its  spiciness.  Rest  the  body  and  travel 
with  the  mind.  Focus  the  eye  on  the  undergrowth 
with  which  the  foot  is  the  more  often  familiar. 
Seek  out  mimic  landscapes  of  a  country  where 
stately  Brakes  and  Royal  Ferns  are  trees,  various 
Wintergreens  are  shrubs,  the  various  mosses, 
grass,  crumbling  stumps,  and  lichened  branches 
ruined  castles,  and  squirrel,  lizard,  white-footed 
mouse,  and  whip-poor-will  the  inhabitants." 

Another  source  of  charm  in  this  most  pleasant 
book  is  the  simple  easy  style.  The  narrative 
flows  on,  with  never  a  jolt  or  jar,  in  good  plain 
English,  without  a  trace  of  anything  strained  or 
laboured.  Each  paragraph,  full  of  its  own  interest, 
makes  one  desire  the  one  next  to  come. 


IN  THE  FOREST  OF  ARDENNES. 

"  Hupp  ! "  cried  our  little  Walloon  driver,  and  the 
good  Flemish  mare,  with  a  shake  of  her  bells, 
rattled  us  over  the  stones  with  never  a  crack  of 
the  whip.  The  little  town,  as  we  left  it,  was 
en  fete — it  was  one  of  its  two  annual  fair  days — and 
early  morning  as  it  was  piles  of  crockery  and  of 
enamelled  ware  already  blocked  the  narrow  street. 
Stalls  of  all  kinds  of  strangelj'-cut  garments  and 
foot  gear,  floating  samples  of  cheap  drapery,  booths 
with  every  sort  of  sugary  comestible  invited  us  to 
stay  and  look  and  buy.  A  woman  on  her  knees  was 
turning  over  a  heap  of  bright-coloured  odds  and  ends 
of  silks  and  cottons  in  search  of  a  patch  for  her  torn 
gown  ;  all  manner  of  attractions  offered  ;  but  we 
passed  them  all  by,  glad  to  escape  for  the  day  from 
the  fun  and  frolic  and  din,  dear  to  the  heart  of 
the  peasant  fair  goer,  and  to  get  off  the  stones  into 
the  fresh,  cool  shade  of  the  forest  roads  beyond 
the  town.  The  air  was  sweet  with  the  new-mown 
grass  lying  cut  in  the  valley,  through  which  the 
Ourthe  river,  well-beloved  of  fishermen,  winds  its 
sparkling  way.  Women  and  children  were  making 
hay  in  primitive  mode,  throwing  it  about 
with  their  hands  as  though  rakes  and  forks 
were  tools  unknown,  and,  here  and  there, 
an  ox-cart  was  carrying  home  small  crops 
to  the  granary,  which  still  occupies  the 
top  story  of  the  old-fashioned  Belgian 
houses.  The  uncut  fields  were  bright 
with  Moon-Daisies,  Ragged-Robin,  Hair- 
bells,  and  patches  of  Rye,  blue  with  Corn- 
flower ;  but  in  these  regions  scarcely  an 
unrecognised  wild  flower  will  reward  the 
most  eager  search,  though  wood  and  rock 
and  river  afford  i  so  fair  a  promise.  A 
white  Mullein,  a  lovely  bunch  of  a  large- 
flowered  blue  Campanula  persicifolia,  and 
some  Pyrola  rotundifolia  were  the  rarest 
met  with  during  the  day.  But  Ferns  of 
many  kinds  abound,  from  the  tiny  forks  of 
Asplenium  septentrionale  in  the  fissures  of 
the  rocks  and  the  delicate  lacework  of 
Cystopteris  fragilis,  to  magnificent  plumes 
of  Lastreaand  Anthyrium  and  Pol}'Stichuni, 
with  undergrowth  of  Oak  and  Beech  Fern, 
amongst  which  the  mountain  Strawberries 

fleam,  and  wild  Raspberries  covered  with 
ower  give  happy  anticipations  of  a  fine 
crop  to  come.  The  excellent  mountain 
road  led  up  and  up — here,  bordered  with 
Beech  woods,  loveliest  of  forest  trees  in 
their  early  silkj'  green ;  there,  fringed 
with  tasselled  Hornbeam  and  Limes  laden 
with  the  honied  blossoms,  of  which  good 
house-wives  hereabouts  are  intent  just  now 
on  robbing  the  bees  to  dry  for  a  much 
esteemed  tisane.  Gradually  the  woodland 
gave  place  to  stretches  of  rocky  moor, 
lightened  up  with  great  bushes  of  golden 
Broom,  where  tall  spikes  of  Foxglove  of  a 
tender    rose,    more    beautiful    than    ours, 


stood  up  grandly  on  the  cliffs  against  a  background 
of  bluest  sky.  Then  tracts  of  Oak-scrub  varied 
the  scene,  where  bark  -  strippers  were  busy 
loading  up  the  long  narrow  waggons  with  the 
faggots  of  bark,  destined  for  the  taiuieries  with 
which  the  district  abounds.  Higher  up  still  dark 
belts  of  Pine  wood  tried  to  cheat  us  into  believing 
that  real  mountains  were  beyond,  but  the  heights 
are  not  imposing,  though  quite  sufficient  to  give 
great  charm  to  a  lovely  bit  of  countr3',  wild 
enough  still  for  roedeer  and  the  wild  boar  to 
roam  the  forest  glades. 

After  a  good  three  hours'  mount,  with  now  and 
then  a  lonely  hamlet  where  the  wayside  cabaret 
afforded,  not  refreshment  for  "cocher,"  but  a 
famous  slice  of  bread,  evidently  looked  for  by  his 
good  steed,  we  neared  our  goal— a  small,  old-world 
town  which,  as  j'ct,  remains  unspoiled.  It  was  a 
stiff  climb  as  we  zig-zagged  up  the  last  quarter  of 
a  mile,  and  at  the  very  top,  behold  !  a  sort  of  sunset- 
cloud  of  softest,  richest  scarlet,  impossible  to 
paint  in  words,  hovered  in  the  distance  !  Guesses 
were  all  beside  the  mark,  but  at  length  the  cloud 
resolved  itself  into  the  grandest  bushes  of  Austrian 
Briars  in  full  flower  billowing  over  a  grey  stone 
wall — a  sight  as  unexpected  as  it  was  beautiful, 
and  which  will  live  in  memory  for  many  a  long 
day  after  we  have  bidden  farwell  to  the  picturesque 
country  in  which  lies  the  historic  Forest  of 
Ardennes.  K.  L.  D. 


LILIUM    HARRISI. 

Thi.s  useful  and  charming  Lily  i.s  well  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  illustration  from 
bulbs  grown  in  a  new  district.  For  many 
years  past  the  Bermuda  grown  bulbs  have  not 
proved  satisfactory  in  consequence  of  disease. 
In  order  to  endeavour  to  stamp  out  this 
disease,  some  bulbs  have  been  grown  in  the 
new  district,  and  the  result  has  proved  highly 
gratifying.  The  group  shown  is  from  four 
bulbs  grown  by  Mr.  G.  Haigh,  gardener  to  Sir 
W.  H.  Tate,  Bart.,  Highfield,  Woolton,  Liver- 
pool, in  which  the  growth  reached  6  feet  in 
height,  the  best  bulb  producing  three  spikes 
carrying  fifteen  blooms,  the  four  bulbs  pro- 
ducing over  forty  flowers,  and  of  unusual  size 


and  substance.  This  illustration  has  been 
produced  by  the  kind  permission  of  Mr.  Henry 
Middlehur.st,  Liverpool. 

R.  G.  Waterman. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspjondents.  ) 


GROOTE    SCHUUR. 

[To  THE  Editor  ok  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — May  I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
,  enclosed  extract  from  "  Yeoman  Service," 
by  the  Lady  Maud  Rolleston,  on  the 
above  V 
"  Groote  Schuur  is  a  beautiful  house 
with  lovely  grounds.  The  latter  are 
quite  open  to  the  public  ;  an}'  one  can  go  right  up 
to  the  windows.  There  are  lovely  trees  all  round 
the  house,  and  at  the  back  a  beautiful  terrace 
garden  running  up  the  hill  from  the  house.  A 
mass  of  brilliant  flowers — Plumbago  (which  forms 
the  hedges  all  round  Cape  Town),  Cannas,  Bougain- 
villeas,  Jasmine,  Roses,  Hydrangeas,  and  hundreds 
of  other  lovely  flowers. 

"Above  the  terrace  are  park-like  grounds  and 
beautiful  Fir  trees,  like  Scotch  Firs,  in  clumps,  and 
the  valleys  are  filled  with  thick  masses  of  trees, 
with  open  spaces  filled  with  Hydrangeas,  Oleanders, 
Pampas  Grass,  &e.  The  home  itself  is  ver}'  fine, 
and  shows  excellent  taste.  The  old  house  was 
burned  down  a  few  years  ago,  but  it  has  been 
rebuilt,  I  believe,  on  exactly  the  same  Hues,  and 
now  represents  a  real  old  Dutch  house,  with  old 
Dutch  furniture  of  the  very  best  kind.  Beautiful 
simple  woodwork  throughout,  all  teak,  black  and 
white  marble  floors  to  the  halls,  and  fine  ironwork  to 
some  of  the  windows.  Wood  and  brass  chandeliers 
in  most  of  the  rooms,  all  fitted  with  electric  light. 
The  windows  are  all  shaped  in  the  old  Dutch 
fashion,  with  curved  frames  to  the  small  window 
panes,  &c.     ... 

"In  the  grounds  there  are  numbers  of  wild 
animals  enclosed  so  as  to  be  as  nearly  free  as  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be. 

"Out  here  at   Rondebosch  the   trees   are  mag- 
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nificent,  and  the  mixture  of  English  trees  with  sub- 
tropical is  verj'  striking.  You  see  Palms,  Bamboos, 
and  Cacti  everywhere  alongside  Oaks  as  fine  as  in 
England. 

' '  We  went  mroug  i  a  lovely  -wood  with  quantities 
of  Hydrangeas,  Oleanders,  Bamboos,  and  Pampas 
Grass  growing  in  a  clear  valley  in  the  middle  of  it." 

Perhaps  the  photograph  in  The  Garden  of 
July  G  does  not  give  a  true  idea  of  the  landscape, 
only  taking  in  a  circumscribed  portion  of  it,  or 
perhaps  it  shows  a  "nursery"  of  Hydrangea 
plants,  as  the  above  extracts  give  the  idea  of  well- 
wooded  and  carefully  planted  grounds. 

C.  M.  B. 

[We  are  aware  that  there  are  beautiful  portions 
in  the  older  grounds  of  Groote  Schuur.  It  is  onl}' 
to  be  regretted  that  the  good  traditions  of  the 
wooded  regions  tliat  remain  liave  not  been  carried 
out  in  the  newer  grounds  so  as  to  make  them  more 
worthy  of  the  excellent  house.  Even  if  the  space 
shown  in  our  illustration  is  used  as  a  nursery 
the  full  exposure  to  fierce  sun  heat  is  not  salutary 
to  these  fine  plants,  drj-ing  them  up  too  much, 
and  by  shrivelling  the  blooms,  much  shortens 
their  period  of  lieauty. — Eus,] 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

VIBURNUMS. 

OF    deciduou.s   A'iburnums    the   three 
i      best  for  gardens,  or,  at  lea.st,  the 
I      most  showy,  ar«  V.  plicatuni,  V. 
*      Opulus    .sterile,    and    V.    macro- 
cephalum.    The  first  two  are  per- 
fectly hardy  ;   the   last  is  l^etter 
planted  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall. 

Viliurnum  pliadum,  one  of  P.oliert  Fortune's 
introductions,  is  at  last  finding  its  way  into 
gardens  after  more  than  half  a  century's  com- 
parative neglect.  It  is  at  the  pre.sent  season 
one  of  the  very  best  of  hardy  shrubs.  Being 
considerably  dwarfer  than  our  native  Guelder 


Rose  (V.  Opulus),  and  growng  slowly  in 
height,  it  is  very  suitable  for  massing  in  beds 
or  groups.  Its  trusses  of  flower  are  .3  inches 
across,  and  they  occur  in  pairs  at  each  Joint 
along  the  branches  made  the  previous  year. 
The  Ijranches  mostly  take  a  horizontal  direc- 
tion, and,  as  all  the  trusses  grow  upwards,  each 
branch  makes  a  magnificent  wreath  of  bloom 
when  at  its  best. 

r.  0/niliix  sterih'  is  the  barren  form  of  the 
Gnelder  Rose,  a  shrub  found  wild  in  tlie 
hedges  and  thickets  of  Britain.  It  is  a  plant 
that  loves  good  soil  and  abundant  moisture. 
Often  planted  in  thick  shrubberies,  where  it 
has  to  fight  its  way  with  other  things,  its 
robust  constitution  makes  it  admirable  even 
in  such  a  jiosition.  But  to  l>e  seen  at  its  best 
it  ought  to  be  grown  a?  an  isolated  specimen 
or  in  a  group  where  there  is  sufticient  light  and 
air  for  its  outer  branches  to  sweep  the  ground. 
It  then  makes  a  rounded  Inish,  well  furnished 
to  the  base,  and  grows  ultimately  8  feet  to 
10  feet  high.  The  pure  white  trusses  are 
i  inches  to  3  inches  across,  and  appear  in  early 
.lune  at  the  ends  of  the  branches.  They  are, 
conse<iuentIy,  scattered  profusely  but  indis- 
criminately over  the  bush,  and  not  in  the 
regular  order  of  V.  plicatum.  The  rather 
gloljular  form  the  trusses  of  this  sterile  form 
of  V.  Ojiulus  assume,  together  with  the  jiurity 
of  the  blossoms,  have  given  it  the  popular 
name  of  Snowball  Tree.  As  far  as  the  indi- 
vidual truss  of  flowers  is  concerned, 

r.  marrocephalum  surpasses  all  others  in 
size.  It  is  rounded,  or,  rather,  pyramidal 
in  outline,  and  from  (i  inches  to  S  inches 
across  and  pure  white  ;  each  flower  is  1  inch 
to  \h  inches  in  diameter.  The  plant  is  the 
l)arren  form  of  a  species  called  \.  Keteleeri, 
which  is  in  cultivation,  but  uncommon.  As 
.stated  previously,  V.  macrocephalum,  if  grown 
out  of  doors,  requires  the  jirotection  of  a  wall 


for  it  to  thrive  really  well.  Such,  at  least,  is 
my  e.xperience  near  London.  There  are,  of 
course,  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  the  extreme  south  and  south-west,  where 
that  would  not  be  needed.  An  excellent 
pjicture  of  a  specimen  growing  in  the  Botanic 
Garden  at  Edmburgh  appeared  in  The  Garden 
for  November  17,  1900.  W.  J.  B. 


A     RUSTIC     ARCH. 

When  timber  is  cut  down  in  winter,  if  any 
bold  rustic  work  is  in  contemplation,  many  an 
arching  branch  may  be  i)ut  aside  for  such  use. 
A  rough  stem  of  Oak  may  be  quartered  for  . 
posts,  and  if  anything  like  good  proportion  is 
secured,  and  the  whole  thing  planted  with 
free -growing  cluster  Roses,  the  rough  work 
will  stand  for  many  year.s,  and  serve  just  as 
well  as  expensive  iron  arches. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

Pot  Vixes  for  Fouc-iNf:. 

VINES  should  now  be  ripening  their 
wood,  and  less  water  will  be  required. 
On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  mean 
that  the  roots  should  get  thoroughly 
dried,  but  just  enough  water  given  to 
prevent  the  foliage  drooping.  All 
possible  light  should  be  given.  Lateral  growth,  if 
previously  allowed  any  length,  should  now  be  kept 
quite  close,  and  lights  or  sashes  over  the  plants 
removed  in  fine  weather.  Should  red  spider  be 
troublesome  syringe  freel}'  earlv  in  the  day  to 
cleanse  the  foliage,  using  a  little  sulphur  in  the 
water  occasionally,  as  it  is  desirable  to  retain  the 
old  leaf  growth  as  long  as  possible  in  a  health}' 
state.  A  little  later  on  the  Vines  may  be  placed 
in  the  open,  but  it  is  well  to  see  that  each  cane  is 
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firmly  secured  to  supports  to  pre- 
vent wind  breaking,  as  the  slightest 
twist  at  the  base^  will  cause  bleed- 
ing when  the  canes  are  started.  In 
placing  out  of  doors  care  should  be 
taken  to  keep  worms  out  of  the 
pots,  and  any  plants  less  ripe  than 
others  should  not  be  hurried  too 
quickl}',  but  left  indoors  a  little 
longer.  Young  plants  from  eyes 
last  winter  should  get  generous 
treatment.  There  is  no  need  to 
hasten  them,  far  better  get  a  strong 
cane  that  will  make  a  good  fruiting 
one  another  year. 

Early  HonsES. 
Much  the  same  advice  holds  good 
for  planted  out  Vines  that  produce 
Grapes  early  in  the  season,  as 
advised  for  pots.  These  should  now 
be  kept  drier  to  ripen  the  wood, 
and  this  applies  both  to  the  root 
and  the  top-growth.  Avoid  a  close 
humid  atmosphere  ;  plenty  of  venti- 
lation should  be  given  night  and 
day,  but  in  stormy  weather  it  is 
necessary  to  draw  up  the  sashes  to 
prevent  the  root.s  being  saturated. 
All  late  lateral  growth  should  be 
removed  to  expose  the  fruiting  wood, 
and  as  far  as  possible  to  give  the 
Vines  a  good  rest.  Any  that  are  at 
all  dirty  or  infested  with  red  spider 
should  be  cleansed,  using  an  insecti- 
cide, but  keep  the  large  healthy 
leaves  from  being  injured.  Far 
better  give  several  dressings  than 
one  very  strong  one.  After  a  hot 
day's  sun  damping  overhead  will  do 
good,  but  do  this  sufficiently  early 
for  the  house  to  dry  before  dusk. 
To  prevent  borders  drying  I  find  a 
mulch  of  spent  Mushroom  manure 
beneficial.  This  can  be  removed  later  on  wVien 
the  borders  are  top-dressed.  Do  not  allow  the 
roots  to  suffer  from  dryness,  but  just  give  enough 
moisture  to  support  growth  and  keep  the  plants  in 
vigour. 

Later  Houses  is  Fkuit. 

We  have  been  badly  troubled  this  season  with 
scalding,  and  with  some  Vines  this  is  more  common 
than  with  others  ;  in  stormy  weather  it  is  difficult 
to  prevent,  but  if  practicable  I  would  advise  the  use 
of  double  fish  nets,  as  if  these  are  used  they  can  be 
removed  in  dull  weather.  Scalding  is  most  common 
just  before  the  colouring  begins,  and  I  would 
also  advise  a  little  ventilation  being  given  at  the 
back  of  the  house  late  in  the  evening.  This  in 
modern  close  houses  will  prevent  the  moisture 
settling  on  the  berries  early  in  the  day  before  the 
houses  are  ventilated.  Continue  to  fire  gently.  A 
warm  and  rather  dry  atmosphere  is  needed  for 
Muscats.  A  thorough  watering  should  be  given 
when  necessary.  Far  better  do  this  than  give 
small  quantities  frequently.  Later  houses,  such  as 
Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe's,  and  others  should 
get  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  the  bunches 
should  be  gone  over,  removing  seedless  berries  and 
others  not  needed.  Such  varieties  as  Gros  Colmar 
and  Alicante  that  are  kept  a  long  time  should  be 
well  thinned.  Anj'  Vines  that  have  been  over- 
cropped in  previous  years  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  free  top  growth  to  encourage  new  root 
action,  also  feed  freely  and  cut  any  ripe  fruit,  to 
give  the  canes  more  liberal  treatment  for  the  next 
few  weeks.  G.  Wvthes. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


A  BOUGH   AND   SIMPLE   ARCH   IN    HALF-WILD   GARDES'. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Top-dressing  the  Plants. 
These  will  derive  much  benefit  at  this  season  by 
applying  a  surface  dressing  of  a  properl\'  prepared 
mixture,  as  after  the  pots  have  become  well  filled 
with  roots  every  inducement  should  be  given  to 
encourage  surface  feeders.  All  suckers  sliould  be 
carefully  removed,  and  the  surface  soil  slightly 
stirred  up  with  a  pointed   stick,   but  not  deep 


enough  to  damage  the  roots.  This  will  be  something 
for  the  new  mixture  to  adhere  to.  Turfy  loam  and 
horse  manure  rubbed  through  a  half-inch  sieve  in 
equal  proportions  with  half  a  peck  of  bone-meal  to 
every  tjushel  thoroughly  mixed  will  make  a  suitable 
compost.  This  should  be  applied  when  the  soil  is 
moderately  moist,  and  made  quite  firm  with  the 
potting  stick.  Extra  care  will  have  to  be  exercised 
in  watering,  as  one  may  be  easily  deceived  as  to 
their  requirements  for  a  few  daj's  after  this  addition 
is  made. 

Selecting  the  Bud. 
However  much  one  may  be  experienced  in  this 
matter,  the  selecting  and  timing  of  the  bud  always 
causes  much  anxiety,  and  this  is  accounted  for 
more  especiall3'  by  the  variability  of  the  seasons. 
July  buds  are  usually  of  little  use  to  the  exhibitor, 
as  they  generally  develop  rough,  are  too  early,  and 
lose  their  freshness  before  the  November  shows. 
From  the  middle  to  the  end  of  August  is  undoubt- 
edly the  best  time  to  make  the  selection,  but  it 
will  not  be  safe  to  rub  out  any  after  we  get  once 
into  August,  but  means  should  be  taken  to  retard 
these  as  much  as  possible.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  take  away  the  surplus  growths  which  are  round 
the  bud,  or  too  much  strength  will  be  put  into  the 
bud,  which  will  without  doubt  cause  the  flower  to 
come  a  bad  colour  and  unrefined.  Moderately  thin 
them  out,  leaving  one  or  two  breaks  till  the  20th 
of  the  month ;  such  plants  should  only  receive 
a  moderate  amount  of  feeding,  and  these  should  be 
removed  from  the  main  collection  into  a  somewhat 
shady  position.  Extreme  care  is  necessary  in 
removing  the  surplus  buds  ;  this  operation  is  best 
carried  out  in  early  morning  or  late  evening  after 
the  plants  have  been  sj'ringed  ;  a  pointed  stick  is 
the  best  implement  to  use  for  this,  taking  care  that 
the  selected  bud  is  not  damaged  in  any  way. 

Tying  the  Growths. 
Much  attention  will  have  to  be  devoted  to  this. 
Each  shoot  should  be  made  perfectly  secure  against 
wind  ;  one  centre  stake  is  sufficient  in  the  way  of 
large  supports,  and  nothing  is  better  than  black 
Bamboo  canes,  and  the  remaining  ones  should  be 
secured  by  using  very  small  light  sticks  securely 


tied  to  the  larger  ones.  Allow  sufficient  room  for 
the  shoots  to  be  quite  clear  of  each  other,  so  that 
the  sun  and  air  can  reach  them  uninterrupted. 
Earwigs  are  very  numerous  this  j'car,  and  means 
must  be  taken  to  trap  them  or  much  disappoint- 
ment will  be  caused  later.  Search  the  points 
regularly  each  morning  and  arrange  plenty  of 
traps  about  the  plants.  Nothing  is  better  that  I 
know  of  than  short  lengths  of  Broad  Bean  stalks, 
as  advised  in  a  previous  calendar.  The  points 
should  be  dusted  frequently  with  tobacco  powder 
during  evening,  and  washed  out  with  the  syringe 
in  early  morning.  Strong  soft  soap  and  water 
syiinged  well  into  the  points  of  the  growths  will 
destroy  thrip,  often  very  troublesome  in  dry  seasons 
and  where  large  trees  abound.  These  little  pests 
have  their  special  likings  as  to  varieties,  being 
especially  fond  of  the  whole  of  the  Queen  family  ; 
also  the  novelty  type.  Being  very  minute  crea- 
tures they  are  often  overlooked  till  the  damage  is 
done.  A  sure  indication  of  their  presence  is  when 
the  points  wither  up,  and  unless  they  are  dislodged 
immediately  they  attack  the  points  the  bud  will 
most  certainly  be  ruined. 

The  jumper,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  often 
causes  considerable  trouble,  it  being  most  trouble- 
some during  hot,  dry  weather.  The  pests  must 
be  looked  for  and  killed  with  the  thumb  and 
finger.  A  strict  look  out  must  be  kept  for  rust 
from  now  onwards,  and  when  any  trace  of  it  is. 
observed  the  affected  plants  should  be  at  once 
isolated  and  the  leaves  picked  ofi'  and  burned,  or 
it  will  spread  rapidly  and  cause  much  trouble 
later.  E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hotise  Gardens,  Elstree,  Herts. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Potatoes 
should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  a  dry  shed  as 
soon  as  they  are  ready,  so  as  to  liberate  as  much 
ground  as  possible  for  the  plantation  of  late  Winter 
Greens,  to  which  every  encouragement  should  be 
given  by  frequent  stirring  of  the  surface  soil  with 
a  hoe.  If  the  ground  is  in  good  order  very  little 
preparation   will   be   necessary    beyond    levelling 
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with  the  hoe  previous  to  drawing  the  drills.  Plants 
treated  thus  are  better  able  to  staud  through  a 
severe  winter  than  those  grown  on  loose  rich  soil, 
where,  with  a  wet  autumn,  they  make  large 
quantities  of  succulent  growth,  only  to  be  cut 
down  by  the  first  sharp  frost  that  comes  their 
wa}'. 

Tomatoes 
planted  in  the  open  ground  should  have  their  tops 
pinched  out  and  half  their  foliage  removed  as  soon 
as  a  sufficient  crop  is  set,  so  that  by  frec^uent 
applications  of  weak  liquid  manure  iheir  fruits 
ma}'  be  swelled  to  full  size  in  as  short  a  time  as 
possible.  Where  artificial  manure  is  used  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  give  too  much  at  one  time, 
but  to  give  frequent  liyht  dustings  previous  to 
using  clear  water,  for  although  the  Tomato  is  a 
gross  feeding  plant  it  is  onl}-  capable  of  taking  so 
much  without  injury.  This  is,  in  nij-  opinion, 
where  a  great  many  mistakes  are  made,  and 
especially  bj*  amateurs,  who  endeavour  to  grow 
their  Tomatoes  as  fine  as  possible.  Pot  up  3"oung 
plants  for  winter  fruiting,  and  give  careful  atten- 
tion to  watering,  pinching,  and  tying  until  a  crop 
is  secured. 

MPSHROOMS. 

Now  that  cooler  weather  prevails,  Mushrooms 
ma}'  be  had  in  abundance.  Beds  that  have  been 
affected  by  fly  should  be  carefully  swept  with  a 
birch  broom  in  order  to  remove  as  many  decayed 
buttons  as  possible.  The  sweepings  should  be 
carefully  removed  from  the  shed  and  a  sprinkling 
of  salt  applied  previous  to  watering  with  rain- 
water. Beds  coming  into  bearing  should  be  sprinkled 
night  and  morning  with  the  syringe,  using  rain- 
water in  preference  to  anj-  other.  'J'he  house  from 
which  winter  supplies  are  to  be  expected  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned,  and  the  walls  whitewashed 
with  hot  lime  to  destroy  as  many  insect  pests  as 
possible.  Woodlice  are  one  of  the  worst  enemies  of 
the  Mushroom  grower,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
wage  war  against  them  bj'  stopping  up  all  cracks 
after  a  good  scalding  with  boiling  water.  Proceed 
at  once  with  the  collecting  and  preparation  of 
manure  for  winter  crops.  After  the  straw  has  been 
shaken  from  it,  the  manure  should  be  laid  thinly 
on  the  floor  of  an  open  shed  until  sufficient  has 
been  got  together  for  the  purpose,  when  it  may 
have  the  addition  of  one-sixth  turfy  loam  mixed 
with  it  and  allowed  to  remain  for  a  few  days 
before  it  is  placed  in  the  house.  After  the  bed 
has  been  made  perfectl}'  tight  it  may  be  spawned 
at  a  declining  temperature  of  80°  and  covered  with 
1  inch  of  fine  loam.  I  have  seen  a  few  Mushrooms 
fit  to  gather  under  six  weeks  from  time  of  spawning, 
but  it  is  more  frequently  seven  or  eight  weeks 
before  they  can  be  relied  upon  for  a  daily  supplj'. 
A  second  sowing  of 

Winter  Spin.vcii 
should  be  made  as  soon  as  possible.     There  is   no 
fear  of  its  running  to  seed  now,  and  the  better  the 
plants   are   established    the   greater   chance   of    a 
continual  supply  throughout  the  winter. 

Winter  Onions 
should  be  taken  up  and  removed  to  dry  quarters 
as  soon  as  possible.  A  few  hurdles  raised  from 
the  ground  in  an  open  shed  will  be  a  very  suitable 
place  for  them,  and  they  will  have  the  advantage 
of  the  wind  passing  freely  amongst  the  bulbs. 

John  Dcnn. 
Royal  Kilrhen  (./ardnns,  Witidsor. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Proiwgating. 
TnorGH  zonal  Pelargoniums,  like  other  things, 
have  made  but  slow  progress  this  3'ear,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  their  propagation  be  soon  taken  in  hand 
if  strong  young  stock  is  to  be  had  for  wintering. 
I  do  not  suggest  that  a  complete  raid  shall  be  made 
on  the  beds  just  now,  but  there  will  be  many  young 
shoots  that  can  be  taken  ofl^  without  making  much 
perceptible  difference  to  the  general  appearance  of 
the  beds,  and  the  removal  of  which  will  help  later 
growths  to  develop.  These  early  cuttings,  too, 
will  give  good  tops  for  spring  propagation,  which 
in  their  turn  make  useful  material  for  the  outer 
rows    of    the    beds.       Propagation    in    the    open 


ground  develops  excellent  j'oung  plants,  but  on 
the  whole  I  think  it  better  to  use  boxes,  for  then 
there  is  no  necessity  to  disturb  them  again  until 
the3'  are  boxed  or  potted  off  early  in  the  coming 
j'ear.  A  good  amount  of  drainage  material,  which 
should  be  well  covered  with  some  of  the  more 
fibrous  portions  of  the  soil,  should  be  used  to 
prevent  the  soil  from  becoming  sour,  and  with  the 
soil  incorporate  a  considerable  quantity'  of  .sand. 
If  the  cuttings  are  verj'  sappy  they  should  be 
exposed  to  the  air  for  an  hour  or  two  before  being 
inserted  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  there 
will  be  much  sappiness  about  them  this  3ear. 
Avoid  crowding  them  in  the  boxes,  give  a  thorough 
good  watering,  and  then  stand  the  boxes  on  bricks 
in  the  open,  there  to  remain  until  frosty  nights 
make  it  necessary  to  remove  them  under  cover. 
As  cuttings  of  Abutilons,  and,  in  fact,  almost  any 
kind  of  bedding  plants  that  are  propagated  by  this 
method  become  plentiful,  the3'  should  he  taken  oft' 
and  inserted  in  stock  pots.  Most  of  these  plants 
strike  well  in  frames  which  have  been  used  for 
raising  spring  stock,  but  from  which  most  of  the 
bottom  heat  has  disappeared,  and  here  the3'  should 
be  kept  close  and  shaded  for  a  time.  Mesembr3-an- 
themunis  and  other  succulents,  however,  require 
no  shade,  should  get  very  little  water,  and  are 
best  suited  by  quarters  in  which  they  can  be  freely 
ventilated. 

Eduing  Plaxts. 
These  must  be  kept  within  bounds  b3'  pegging 
and  pinching  the  shoots,  and  the  flowers  and  leading 
shoots  of  such  things  as  Golden  Feather  Pyre- 
thrums  must  be  pinched  off  if  they  are  to  continue 
in  growth  and  look  tid}-.  The  extent  to  which 
this  sort  of  thing  should  be  carried  should  be 
governed  by  the  style  of  garden,  for  what  would 
look  wild  and  untid}'  in  a  formal  garden  would  be 
just  the  thing  to  suit  gardens  differentl3'  treated. 

Anemones  and  Rantnculus. 
The  latter  mentioned  plants  should  invariably 
have  their  tubers  lifted  for  the  summer  months 
and  stored  away  until  planting  time  comes  round 
again,  as  they  do  not  succeed  well  when  left  in  the 
ground.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  those  who  fail 
to  grow  Anemone  fulgens,  and  others  under  that 
system,  that  the3'  would  in  all  probability  be  more 
likely  to  succeed  if  they  treated  their  tubers  in  the 
same  way  as  they  treat  the  Ranunculus,  and  give 
them  a  season  of  real  rest  and  ripening.  Be  sure 
that  the  store  room  is  both  cool  and  dr3'. 

Michaelmas  Daisies  and   Phloxes. 

Both  these  useful  races  of  herbaceous  plants  are 
especially  susceptible  to  drought,  and  should  be 
watered  freel3',  and  often  given  an  occasional  dose 
of  manure  water.  Of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  I 
find  those  of  the  Cordifolius  type  the  worst 
sufferers,  and  unless  these  are  kept  thoroughly 
watered  they  lose  their  leaves  and  the  flowers  dr3' 
up  quickly,  "their  loss  causing  an  unsightl3-  appear- 
ance on  the  autumn  borders.  In  shallow  soils  a 
good  mulching  will  greatly  improve  matters  if  it 
can  be  given  without  making  the  borders  look  too 
unsightl}'. 

Insect  Pests. 

As  may  be  expected  in  a  dry  season  like  the 
present,  insect  pests  abound,  and  have  to  be 
constantly  fought  to  keep  them  down.  I  mentioned 
a  few  weeks  ago  that  earwigs  were  likely  to  he  ver3' 
plentiful,  and  this  is  certainl}'  the  case  with  us. 
Among  other  things  that  they  have  attacked  are 
both  the  young  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  several 
varieties  of  Clematis,  and  as  young  plants  of  these 
are  not  quick  to  grow  in  dry  weather  the  pests 
have  lime  to  do  considerable  damage.  They  work 
mostly  at  night,  and  must  be  persistentlj*  trapped, 
as  it  is  useless  seeking  them  by  day.  P.,ed  spider 
is  attacking  njany  things,  and,  among  others,  the 
Physalis  are  suflering.  Frequent  syringing  will 
keep  the  spider  down,  but  the  water  must  be 
applied  with  vigour.  J.   C.   Taleacjc. 

.Shipley  Hall  Gardem,  Derby. 


Examination  in  horticulture.— Tlie 

examination  syllabus  has  been  revised  recently  by 
the  council,  acting  on  the  advice  of  the  examiners. 
Intending  students  should  send  stamp  for  copy. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 


ROSES     FOR    CUTTING. 

No  flower  is  probably  more  in  request 
for  house  or  table  decoration  than  the 
Rose,  and  nothing  is  so  good  when 
tastefully  arranged.  Unfortunately, 
the  effect  is  often  marred  b}'  cutting 
the  flowers  at  an  unsuitable  hour  of 
the  da3'.  Cut  a  Rose  in  the  middle  of  a  hot  da3- 
and  it  is  not  worth  looking  at  an  hour  or  two  after- 
wards. But  let  them  be  gathered  in  the  morning 
before  seven  o'clock,  or  earlier  if  possible,  then  place 
them  in  jars  holding  plenty  of  water  and  keep  them 
in  a  cool  cupboard  or  close  case  for  at  least  five  or 
six  hours,  and  they  will  remain  fresh  for  quite  a 
long  time  even  in  a  heated  room.  If  the  large 
flowered  classes  are  used  the  centre  of  the  blooms 
should  be  tied  up  with  a  piece  of  wool  or  ratfia, 
slipping  this  off  just  before  placing  them  on  the 
table  or  in  the  vases.  Not  only  are  the  flowers 
better  preserved,  but  the  tying  seems  to  improve 
and  elongate  the  blossom.  It  is  now  usual  to  use 
one  shade  of  colour  for  table  decoration,  and  a 
sensible  one  too.  The  same  arrangement  should 
be  observed  in  the  gardens  if  possible.  I  much 
prefer  to  see  a  bed  or  mass  of  one  kind  of  Rose 
than  a  mixture  of  different  varieties,  as  each  Rose 
possesses  such  a  marked  individuality  in  growth. 
\Vhere  there  is  a  great  demand  for  cut  Roses  for 
table  decorations  there  are  a  few  varieties  that 
should  be  grown  in  large  numbers.  The  first  to 
name  is 

Mrs.  .John  Laing, 

perhaps  the  most  useful  Rose  in  existence,  and  one 
as  near  perfection  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain. 
Grown  on  the  deep-rooting  seedling  briar  its  flowers 
are  perfect. 

La  France, 

silver}'  pink  flowers,  fragrant  and  beautiful. 

Caroline  Testoht 
has  one  bad  fault  from  a  decorative  point  of  view, 
the  blossom  is  not  borne  erect,  and,  moreover,  it 
possesses  little  fragrance. 

Belle  Siebrecht 
is  magnificent  when  growing,  but  apt  to  lose  its 
freshness  of  colour  when  cut.  It  is,  however, 
indispensable  for  cutting,  more  especially  during 
the  early  days  of  the  Rose  season.  I  think  the 
climbing  form  would  pa}'  best.  Plant  a  row  or 
two  of  this  lovely  Rose  across  the  kitchen  garden 
in  well  worked  and  rich  soil,  placing  against  the 
plants  some  supports  in  trellis  or  pillar  form,  and 
I  venture  to  say  that  no  more  beautiful  or  useful 
display  of  Roses  can  be  desired. 

Brilliant  coloured  Roses  are  always  in  demand 
for  cutting,  but  at  present  there  is  no  crimson  kind 
of  equal  merit  to  the  pink  Mrs.  John  Laing.  The 
nearest  approach,  perhaps,  is 

Ulricii  Brunner. 
It  must,  however,  be  well  grown  to  be  of  any  use. 

Alfred  Colomb 
is  good,  and  is  especially  useful  in  autumn.     The 
old  favourite 

(JeNERAL    jACQtTEMINOT 

is  hard  to  surpass  when  well  grown.  Where  there 
is  good  well  ripened  wood  and  fairly  hard  pruning 
this  fine  Rose  will  hold  its  own  among  the  red 
kinds. 

Gruss  an  Tei'Litz 

I  would  plant  by  the  thousand  if  I  had  lo  supply 
quantities  of  crimson  Roses  through  a  lengthened 
period.  It  is  lovely  in  June  and  July,  and  in  the 
autumn  the  beds  or  borders  where  it  grows  are 
a  blaze  of  colour. 

Papa  Gontier  and  Princesse  de  Sagan 

are  very  useful,  quite  worth  growing  in  quantity. 
The 

Crimson  Chinas 

will  find  a  place  in  large  gardens.  I  think  for  the 
table  Fabvier  is  better  than  Cramoisie  Supcrieure  ; 
but   both   should    be    grown    freely.       Of    course 
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Mme.  E.  Rksal  and  Mmb.  Laurette  Messimy 

will  always  have  their  admirers  ;  thej'  are  very 
beautiful  when  tastefullj'  arranged,  and  the  delight- 
ful little 

POLYANTHA    ROSES 

are  charming  for  small  tables,  also  for  button-holes 
and  sprays.      Useful 

Light  ok  nearly  White  Roses 
are   Clio,    Margaret  Dickson,    White  Lad3',    and 
Kaiserin    Augusta    Victoria  ;   all   four  are   grand 
kinds  for  cutting,  yielding  abundance  of  flowers. 
There  are  not  many  good 

Yellows 
suitable  for  outdoor  culture.     Mme.  Hosts  is  very 
fine,  so  also  is  Gustave    Regis.      This   latter   is 


rightly  managed  make  a  most  elegant  display. 
Of  these  Carmine  Pillar,  Macrantha,  Bardou  .Job, 
and  Austrian  Copper  are  the  most  useful,  e.\cept- 
ing  the  Penzance  Briars,  which,  by  reason  of  their 
fragrant  foliage  and  sweetly  pretty  blossoms,  are 
used  for  table  decoration.  It  is  best  to  cut  such 
Roses  almost  in  the  bud  state  ;  especially  is  this 
necessary  with  Austrian  Copper.         Philomel. 


THE    NEW    GY'PSOPHILA    (G.    PANICULATA 

(Frmn  a  p/totograpk  taken  in.  Messm.  Thomson  and  Sons' 

scarcely  yellow,  but  its  buds  are  nearly  so. 
Bouquet  d'Or  is  good,  and  of  course  W.  A. 
Richardson  and  Mme.  Pierre  Coehet  will  be  exten- 
sively grown  for  this  purpose.  Treat  them  as  big 
bushes,  giving  them  a  feet  or  G  feet  of  space  between 
each,  and  prune  very  sparingly'.  Anotlier  soft 
pale  yellow  I  like  immensely  is  Josephine  Bernacchi. 
This  also  should  be  grown  as  a  large  bush.  Mme. 
Ravary  is  a  golden-yellow  Rose  that  must  befor.e 
long  take  a  foremost  place,  and  Billiard  and  Barre 
is  growing  in  favour.     The 

Rambler  Roses 

are  now  much  used  for  cutting.  Crimson  Rambler, 
Euphrosyne,  Leuchtstern,  and  Aglaia  form 
exquisite  flowers  for  decoration,  and  their  trusses 
being  so  lasting  it  is  little  wonder  that  the  demand 
for  them  is  great,  and  some  of  the  single  Roses  if 


NEAV    PLANTS   AND    FRUITS. 

An  award  of  merit  was  given  to  each  of  the  following 

plants  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  their 

last  meeting  :  — 
Carnation   Wasp. — This  is  a  beautiful  yellow 

ground  border  kind,  the  ground  of  a  pale  yellow 
and  bufl'tone,  and  slightly 
edged  with  red  or  scarlet. 
Carnation  Lady 
Bri.stol. — Also  a  yellow 
ground  of  a  more  pro- 
nounced character,  the 
petals  in  this  case  being 
edged  and  striped  with 
rose. 

Carnation  Heroine. 
—  A  good  yellow  ground 
and  a  full  flower,  the 
colour  markings  being 
rose  and  purplish-rose, 
with  which  the  flower  is 
edged  and  also  slightly 
flaked. 

Carnation  Charles 
M artel. — This  is  also  a 
yellow  ground,  but  it  is 
the  most  heavily  edged  of 
all  this  set,  and  as  a 
border  kind  is  good  and 
distinct  as  well  as  large. 
The  flowers  are  heavily 
edged  with  scarlet.  The 
above  four  varieties  came 
from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough. 

GLOxiNi.iS.  —  In  this 
instance  the  award  was 
given  to  "the  strain," 
which  was  of  a  highly 
representative  character, 
and  included  a  large 
proportion  of  the  spotted 
kinds  now  so  much 
admired.  This  compre- 
hensive exhibit  filled  the 
entire  central  table  of 
the  hall,  and  attracted 
much  attention.  From 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading. 

GyPSOPHILA  PANICU- 
LATA FL.-PL. — A  per- 
fecth'  double  -  flowered 
variety  of  the  above 
species,  the  individual 
blossoms  forming  perfect 
little  rosettes  of  purest 
FL.-PL.).  white.     As  a  cut  flower 

Nursery  at  M'imbledon.)  it  is  prett)'  and  distinct. 

The  plants  were  nearly 
.3  feet  high,  much  branched,  and  as  grown 
required  much  tying  to  support  the  extended 
branches.  From  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  and  Sons, 
Wimbledon. 

A  correspondent  writes  also  of  this  novelt}' 
thus: — "A  double  variety  of  the  charming  and 
indispensable  Gypsophila  was  exhibited  before  the 
floral  committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Societj' 
on  the  .30th  nit. ,  by  Messrs.  D.  S.  Thomson  and  Sons, 
Wimbledon,  and  was  given  an  award  of  merit.  The 
flowers  of  this  new  plant  are  quite  double,  of  the 
purest  white,  and  are  borne  in  the  same  profusion 
as  characterises  the  type.  Equally  as  useful  as  a 
pot  plant  as  for  the  open  border,  this  Gj'psophila 
is  sure  to  become  popular,  both  for  conservatory 
and  house  decoration  and  for  cutting.  The  flowers 
last  a  considerable  time  in  full  beauty." 
Monteretia     germanica.  —  A    probable    fore- 


runner of  an  improved  race  of  garden  plants  of  the 
greatest  value,  provided  the  plants  prove  as  hardy 
as  is  expected.  The  present  plant  originated,  we 
believe,  by  crossing  the  well-known  Crocosmia 
imperialis  with  the  better  forms  of  Montbretia,  and 
certainly  the  evidence  of  the  former  is  well  depicted 
in  the  handsome  widely  -  winged  flowers.  These 
latter  are  of  an  intense  glowing  orange,  verging  on 
to  scarlet,  and  quite  self-coloured.  The  growing 
plants  are  strong,  vigorous,  .and  in  the  early  stages 
produce  evidence  of  the  freedom  that  is  to  follow. 
Compared  with  ordinary  Montbretias  planted  at 
the  same  moment  the  newcomer  is  much  earlier, 
and  from  this  standpoint  alone  will  be  of  much 
value  in  our  gardens.  The  growth  in  three  months 
is  that  of  an  established  clump  of  Montbretia,  so 
that  it  would  appear  to  possess  a  vigour  all  its  own. 
From  Mr.  .1.  T.  Bennett-Poe,  and  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  Cheshunt. 

Rose  Eugenie  Lamesch. — This  is  one  of  the 
Polyantha  section  of  Roses,  the  small  yellow 
and  well  formed  flowers  that  are  not  more  than 
\h  inches  across  being  produced  in  f|uantity.  The 
variety  is  rendered  striking  and  somewhat  pleasing, 
too,  by  the  brilliant  scarlet  of  the  buds  before 
expanding.  From  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

GoosEP,EiiKY  Conn  AM.— It  is  seldom  tliat  a 
Gooseberry  is  honoured  by  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural .Society  with  an  award  of  merit.  A 
seedling,  however,  named  Cobham,  obtained  this 
distinction  on  the  .30th  ult. ,  when  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Luckney,  Cobham  Hall 
Gardens,  (iravesend.  The  fruit  is  large,  abnost 
round,  of  a  greenish  golden  colour,  with  few  hairs, 
and  is  of  good  flavour. 


THE    LATE    MISS  .ORMEROD. 

I  SHOULD   like  to  add  a  few  lines  to  your  short 
notice  of  Miss  Ormerod's  death  in  The  Garden  of 
the  27 th  ult.,  for  tliough  I  had  not  the  pleasure  of 
her  acquaintance,  as  kindred  spirits  in  the  stud}'  of 
economic  entomology,  I  full}'  realise  what  a  loss 
that  branch  of  science  has  sustained  by  her  death. 
Miss  Ormerod  will  alwaj's  be  remembered  as  one 
of  the  first  persons  in  this  country  to  devote  much 
time    and    labour     to    the    systematic    study    of 
economic   entomology,  and  to  try  and  popularise 
that  study.     It  is  true  her  works  were  preceded 
by   the    well    known    and    beautifully   illustrated 
quarto  A'olume   "Farm   Insects,"   b}'  the  eminent 
entomologist  the  late  .John  Curtis,  and  by  a  small 
book  by  KoUar,   translated  from   the  German   by 
Professor  Westwood,  who  himself  wrote  articles  on 
this   subject   in   the    Gardeners'  Chronicle  and   in 
other  works,  but  the  former  was  too  expensive  to 
be  purchased  by  most  farmers,  and  the  latter  being 
published  in  1840  was  out  of  date.     jNIiss  Ormerod 
published   her   first    anrnial    report    on    injurious 
insects  in  1877,  and  from   that  time  mitil  the  pre- 
sent she  has  published  one  ever\'  year.     In  the  last 
(issued  this  spring)  she  mentioned  that  it  closed 
the  series,  saying:   "But  now,  although  with  much 
regret,  I  am  obliged  to  say  that  I  feel  the  time  has 
come    for    discontinuing    this     series    of     annual 
reports."     In  1881   she  published  her  well-known 
"Manual  of  Injurious  insects,"  which  has  since 
been   considerably   enlarged    and    impro\ed   in   a 
second     edition.       Three     years    afterwards    she 
published    "Guide   to   Methods   of    Insect    Life," 
containing   much   of   the  matter   included   in    tlie 
larger  work.     In  1890  she  issued  a  "  Handbook  of 
Insects  Injiu-ious  to  Orchard  and  Bush  Fruits,"  in 
which  was   brovight  up  to  date  all  she  liad   pre- 
viously written  on  these  insects.      Besides   these 
books.  Miss    Ormerod   wrote   various  leaflets  and 
pamphlets,    among     them     one     conjointly     with 
Mr.  Tegetmier  on  the  "House  Sparrow."   All  tliese 
publications  were  issued  at  her  own  expense,  and 
considering  the  low  price  at  which  they  were  sold, 
and   the  very  generous  way  in  wliich  the  leaflets 
were  distributed,   her  ■\\'ork  must    have  been    far 
from  remunerative  ;    in  fact,  if  she  had  not  been 
possessed   of   private   means   she   could   not   have 
carried  it  on  in  tlie  admirable  way  in  which  she 
did.     Miss  Ormerod  was  for  several  years  Consult- 
ing Entomologist  to  the  Boj'al  Agricultural  Society 
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and  Examiner  in  Agricultural  Entomology  to  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  She  was  the  h'rst  lady 
Doctor  of  Laws  of  that  university,  and  also  the 
first  lady  Fellow  of  the  Roj-al"  Meteorological 
Society.  She  was  the  recipient  of  various  otlier 
honours,  among  them  being  the  silver  Flora  medal 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  the  gold  medal 
of  honour  of  the  University  of  Moscow,  and  tlie 
silver  medal  of  the  Societe  iS"ationale  d'Acclimata- 
tion  de  France.  Her  sister,  Jliss  G.  E.  Ormerod, 
was  for  many  years  of  great  assistance  to  her  in 
making  drawings  of  insects,  &c. ,  and  her  death  a 
few  years  ago  was  a  great  blow  to  the  authoress, 
who  mentions  very  feelingly  in  her  twentieth  annual 
report  the  great  help  her  sister  had  been  to  her  in 
her  investigations.  Though  Miss  Ormerod's  m  ork 
lay  chiefly  among  the  pests  which  attack  farm  and 
not  garden  crops,  her  loss  will  be  deplored  equally 
by  horticulturists  and  agriculturists. 

G.    S.    SAtiNDERS. 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  5IIDLAKD  CARNATION  SOCIETY. 
JCLY  .30  .1X1)  .\IT.CST  1. 
SOMEHOW  or  the  other  the  finest  quality  of  bloom  in  the 
Carnation  seems  to  find  its  way  to  Birmingham.  Of  all 
show  places  it  is  the  best  aciapled  to  display  the  blooms  to 
the  best  advantage.  The  show  house  in  the  Botanical  Gardens 
at  Edgbaston  is  uniciue.  True,  the  root  is  glass  ;  but  an 
outside  coveiing  shades  the  interior  from  the  penetrating 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  overhead  stretch  fur  a  considerable 
distance  the  glorious  mauve-tinted  panicled  inflorescences  of 
Bougainvillea  glabra,  or  the  white  and  red  Lapagerias,  or 
the  variegated  festoons  of  that  form  of  Cobrea  scandens.  As 
a  background  to  the  stages  on  which  the  flowers  are  placed 
there  were  Camellias  and  other  plants  on  one  side  and 
Fuchsias  on  the  other  The  tables,  with  their  dark  claret 
covering,  were  perfect :  everythingwas  ne.it  and  well  finished. 
There  was  a  feast  cjf  Carnations  calculated  to  bring  out  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  devotees  of  Jove's  flower  with  fullest 
expression.  The  show  lasted  two  d.iys,  but  on  the  evening 
of  the  first  the  floor  was  deluged  with  water,  and  again  on  the 
morning  of  the  second  day.  The  effect  on  the  flowers  was 
invigorating  and  renewing,  and  freshness  prevailed  to  the 
termination  of  the  show. 

WTiat  of  the  ijuality  of  the  flowers  ?  It  was  universally 
admitted  that  as  far  as  the  white  ground  Carnations  and 
Picotees  were  concerned  the  blooms  were  small,  thin  in 
substance,  and  in  most  instances  deficient  in  colour.  It 
could  scarcely  be  otherwise.  The  dry,  hot  weather  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  the  buds  were  expanding  operated  to 
cause  a  premature  development,  the  blooms  matured  before 
they  had  attained  to  their  proper  sizes,  and  high  quality 
cannot  he  a  characteristic  of  immaturity.  There  is  a 
sensitiveness  about  the  white  ground  Carnations  and 
Picotees  which  is  not  shared  to  so  great  an  extent  by  the 
selfs,  yellow  grounds,  and  fancies.  They  were  superb ; 
perhaps  such  a  season  suits  them  best.  All  the  latent 
possibilities  in  the  flowers  appear  to  have  been  brought  out. 
But  everywhere  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith's  flowers  were  in  the 
ascendant.  He  is  the  most  potent  floricultural  revolutionist 
of  the  day.  He  has  not  only  developed  magnificent  new 
varieties  in  size  and  substance,  but  new  shades  of  colour  and 
combinations  of  tints. 

Self  Carnations. 
These  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in  the  schedule  of 
prizes.  The  selfs  were  brilliant  and  varied  throughout.  It 
is  Mr.  K.  C'hatwin  Cartwrighfs  season.  He  was  ubiquitous 
and  all  conquering.  An  enthusiastic  amateur  residing  at 
King's  Norton,  he  puts  into  his  work  with  the  Carnation  all 
his  heart,  and  into  his  flowers  the  greatest  possibilities. 
His  first  prize  twelve  selfs  were  superb  :  Barras,  scarlet ; 
Her  Grace,  delicate  blush  ;  Regina,  Ibis,  Shazada,  Much 
the  Miller,  white  ;  Benbow,  bufi' ;  Endymion,  tender  salmon- 
pink  ;  Sea  Gull,  blush  ;  Germania,  almost  the  oldest  yellow- 
self,  and  still  at  the  top;  Wild  Swan  and  Mrs.  Colby 
Sharpin,  rich  cinnamon.  Mr  A.  R.  Brown,  a  dweller  in 
smoky  Handsworth,  was  second  with  excellent  blooms. 
Blue  King  was  attractive  for  its  colour  ;  Dudley  Stuart, 
Cecilia,  Bishop  Ilsley.  Sutton,  and  Enchantress  were  all  very 
fine.  Mr.  Martin  R.  Smith,  Hayes,  who  was  represented  by 
his  clever  grower,  Mr.  0.  Blick,  was  third.  Chief  among 
his  blooms  were  Contic,  light  pink  :  Ann  Hathaway, 
yellow  ;  and  Chevalier  Deon.  Another  Birmingham  amateur 
cultivator,  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  of  Edgbaston,  was  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  first  prize  for  six  selfs  out  of  sixteen 
competitors.  He  had  in  very  fine  character  Britannia, 
yellow ;  Bomba,  salmon-pink  ;  Her  Grace,  Benbow,  Boreas, 
crimson  ;  and  Germania.  .Mr.  W.  D.  Rotch,  Liverpool,  was 
second;  and  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwaltz,  Droitwich,  third. 
The  best  six  selfs  of  one  variety  were  Germania,  from 
Mr.  Cartwright,  by  no  means  beaten  for  quality  when  at  its 
best ;  Mr.  D.  Wivlker,  Kilmarnock,  came  second  with  the 
same  variety  ;  Mr.  T.  low  was  third  with  the  white  Mrs. 
Eric  Hambro' ;  and  Mr  A.  \V.  Jones  fourth  with  Benbow. 
There  were  twelve  competing  stands. 

Picotees— Yellow  Grounds. 
There  is  now  in  cultivation  a  section  of  distinct  yellow 
ground  Picotees  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  J.  Douglas  and 
perhaps  more  largely  to  Jlr.  M.  R.  Smith  ;  they  recall  the 
yellow  ground  Picotees  of  half  a  century  ago.  Here  again 
Mr  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  invincible,  beating  seven  other 
competitors  by  staging  finely  developed    blooms  of    Lady 


St.  Oswald,  Daniel  Defoe,  Duke  of  Alva,  Mrs.  Herbert, 
Ileliodorus,  Mohican,  Mrs.  Tremayne,  Eflie  Deans,  Lady 
Bristol,  Onda,  Alberta,  and  .Saurian.  In  all  these  the 
colour  is  on  the  petal  edges,  light  or  heavy,  according  to  the 
variety.  Mr.  M.  R.  Smith,  the  r.iiser  of  so  many  of  the  fore- 
going, had  to  be  content  with  second  place  ;  he  had  in  fine 
character  some  of  his  newer  raised  varieties,  such  as  Gronow, 
Franklyn,  Countess  of  Verulam,  Lady  St.  Oswald  and  Mrs. 
Durrant  both  showing  the  depth  of  yellow  Mr.  Smith  is 
getting  into  this  section  of  fiowers,  Francesca,  Childe 
Harold,  Lucy  Glitters,  Ac.  Mr  A.  W.  .Fones,  a  noted 
amateur  grower  of  Handsworth,  was  third.  \\'ilh  six 
varieties,  Jlessrs  Pemberton  and  Son,  fiorists,  Walsall, 
came  in  first  out  of  thirteen  competitors,  but  none  of  their 
fiowers  were  named.  Mr.  A,  Chatwin  was  a  close  second 
with  fine  blooms  of  Jlohican,  Hesperia,  Lauzan,  Empress 
Eugenie,  Dervish,  and  Mr.  Douglas  ;  Mr  E.  Charrington, 
Chislehurst,  was  third  ;  Lady  St.  Oswald  and  Galatea  were 
both  very  fine  on  this  stand.  The  best  si.x  yellow  ground 
Picotees,  one  variety,  were  Childe  Harold,  from  Mr.  M.  R. 
Smith,  a  new  variety  of  high  quality  :  Mr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
was  second  with  Lauzan,  and  Jlr  G.  Lindop,  Longport, 
third  with  Lady  St.  Oswald. 

Fancy  Carnations. 
It  is  diflicult  to  accurately  define  a  fancy  Carnation  ;  the 
term  may  be  said  to  embrace  all  flowers  of  fine  quality, 
which  do  not  property  belong  to  the  white  ground  bizarre 
and  flaked  Carnations,  the  white  and  yellow  ground  Picotees. 
and  the  selfs.  There  were  nine  competitors  with  twelve 
blooms,  Mr  R.  C.  Cartwright  was  again  to  the  fore  with 
lirilliaut  blooms  of  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Eldorado,  The  Gift, 
The  Renegade,  Hidalgo,  Perseus,  Muleteer  (scarlet  flaked 
with  heliotrope),  Monarch,  Ossian,  Stanley  Wrightson,  and 
a  sport  from  .Monarch  ;  Mr.  A.  W.  Jones  came  in  a  close 
second,  he  had,  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  Brodeck, 
Emperor,  Queen  of  Hearts,  trolden  Eagle,  Aglaia,  and 
Charles  Martel  ;  these  two  stands  combined  made  up  a 
very  fine  selection  ;  Mr  M.  R.  Smith  was  third  with  scarcely 
inferior  blooms.  There  were  fourteen  stands  of  six  fancies. 
Mr  A.  Chatwin  was  placed  first  with  finely  developed 
blooms  of  Voltaire,  Queen  Bess,  Jlonarch,  Amphion,  Perseus, 
and  Brodeck  ;  Mr.  T.  Lord,  Todmorden,  came  second  with 
very  fine  blooms  of  George  Cruickshank,  Lady  Ardilaun. 
Monarch,  \'oltaire,  Eldorado,  and  Yellowhammer ;  Mr. 
Herbert  Smith,  Handsworth,  was  third.  Mr  R.  C.  Cartwright 
had  the  best  six,  one  variety,  in  Hidalgo,  a  most  distinct 
variety,  yellow,  heavily  flaked  and  pencilled  with  dark  red 
and  maroon. 

White  Ground  Picotees. 
These  are  divided  into  red,  purple,  rose  and  scarlet  edged 
varieties,  and  they  are  either  light  edged  or  heavy  edged. 
Here  also  Mr.  Cartwright  won  the  first  prize  with  twelve 
varieties  ;  he  had  of  red  edges  Ganymede,  Mrs.  Gorton,  and 
Thomas  William,  one  of  the  best  of  the  light  edged  fiowers  ; 
purple  edges  :  Pride  of  Leyton  and  Mrs.  Openshaw ;  rose 
and  scarlet  edges  :  Fortrose.  Favourite,  Little  Phil,  Mrs. 
Beswick,  Mrs.  Barron,  Mrs.  Payue,  and  Grace  ^^'ard  ;  Mr. 
C.  F.  Thurstan,  Wolverhampton,  came  second,  he  had, 
diflfering  from  the  foregoing,  Polly  Brazil  (pink  edge),  Amelia 
(pink  edge).  Brunette  (red  edge),  Mrs.  Sharpe  (scarlet  edge), 
and  John  Smith  (red  edge) ;  Mr.  A.  R.  Brown  was  a  good 
third.  There  were  seven  stands  of  six  Picotees  :  the  Rev. 
C.  A.  Gottwalk,  Droitwich,  was  first,  chief  among  them  a 
very  fine  heavy  scarlet  edge  of  his  own  raising  named  Mr. 
H.  Johnson,  and  Maggie,  light  rose  edge,  another  of  his 
seedlings  ;  with  Pride  of  Leyton  (pink  edge),  Mrs.  Open- 
shaw (pink  edge),  Morna  (red  edge),  and  Thomas  William  ; 
Mr  D.  Walker  was  second,  and  Mr  E.  C.  Rossiter  Langley 
Green,  third. 

Biz.iRRE  AND  Flaked  Carnations. 
With  twelve  varieties,  .Mr.  Tom  Lord,  hailing  from  the 
cooler  and  moister  locality  of  Todmorden,  came  in  first.  He 
had  of  scarlet  bizarres,  Admiral  Curzon  and  Robert  Houl- 
grave  ;  crimson  bizarres,  George  J.  S.  Hedderly,  J.  W. 
Bentley,  and  Master  Fred  ;  purple  flakes,  Ciordon  Lewis  and 
George  ilelville  ;  scarlet  flake.  Sportsman  ;  rose  flakes, 
Crista-galli  and  Mrs.  T.  Lord.  Messrs.  Thomson  and  Co., 
florists,  Birmingham,  were  second.  They  had,  differing  from 
the  foregoing,  Thalia  (R.F.),  John  Buxton  (R.F.),  W.  Skirving 
(P.P.B.),  George  Rudd  (P.P.B.),  and  Guardsman  (S.F.).  Mr. 
R.  C.  Cartwright  was  third.  The  best  six  was  shown  hy  Jlr 
F.  W.  Goodfellow,  Walsall,  who  had  fine  blooms  of  Arline 
(C.B.),  Dr.  Hogg  (.S.B.),  Gordon  Lewis,  Sportsman  (S.F.),  a 
brilliant  sport  from  Admiral  Curzon  (S.B.),  R.  Houlgrave, 
and  J.  S.  Hedderly  ;  Jlr.  D.  Walker  was  second,  and  Jlr  C.  E. 
Rossiter  third. 

Single  Blooms. 
These  were  shown  in  twenty-five  classes,  and,  being 
arranged  in  separate  groups  on  a  large  table,  they  afforded 
an  interesting  exhibit  in  themselves.  We  give  the  four 
leading  prizes  awarded  in  each  class.  Scarlet  bizarres : 
Robert  Houlgrave,  a  grand  bloom,  first  ;  and  the  same 
variety  second,  third,  and  fourth.  Crimson  bizarres:  J.  S. 
Hedderly,  first,  second,  and  fourth  ;  JIaster  Fred,  third. 
Pink  and  purple  bizarres :  Sarah  Payne,  one  of  the  oldest 
named  Carnations  in  cultivation,  for  it  was  sent  out  fifty- 
four  years  ago,  first ;  W.  Skirving,  second  and  fourth  ;  J.  \V. 
Bentley,  third.  Scarlet  Hakes  :  Sportsman,  a  sport  from  S.B. 
Admiral  Curzon,  which  appeared  in  IS.";.'),  first  and  fourth  ; 
Guardsman,  second  and  third.  Rose  flakes  :  Jlrs.  Jlay,  .Mrs. 
T.  Lord,  Crista-galli, and  Thalia.  Purple  Hakes  :  Gordon  Lewis, 
one  of  the  late  Mr.  Dodwell's  seedlings,  took  all  four  prizes. 

Picotees. 
Heavy  red  edge:  Brunette,  first  and  fourth,  John  Smith 
second,  and  Jlorna  third.  Light  red  edge  :  Thomas  William 
was  so  good  that  it  took  all  four  prizes,  lleavy  purple  edge  : 
The  order  of  merit  was-Mrs.  Openshaw,  JIuriel,  .\my  Rob- 
sart,  and  Polly  Brazil.  Light  purple  edge  :  Harry  Kenyon, 
Lavinia,  with  Somerhill  third  and  fourth.  Heavy  ro.=e  edge  : 
Lady  Louisa  was  first  and  second,  Little  Phil  thild,  and 
JIaggie  fourth  Heavy  scarlet  edge  :  W.  H.  Johnson,  a  fine 
and  distinct  new  variety,  was  first,  second,  and  third— it  is 
one  of  the  brightest  heavy-edged  Picotees  in  cultivation  ; 


Clio  was  fourth.  Light  red  or  scarlet :  Mr.  Douglas's  Fortrose 
was  first,  second,  and  third,  and  Favourite  fourth  Yellow 
ground  Picotee,  wire  edge  :  Childe  Harold,  a  new  variety  of 
Jfr.  JIartin  Smith's,  w.-is  first  and  second  ;  Lady  St.  Oswald 
third,  and  Onda  fourth.  Yellow  ground  Picotee,  heax-y 
edge  :  Daniel  Defoe  was  first,  a  seedling  second,  Euraylis 
third,  and  .\lcinous  fourth.  Yellowground  fancy  :  Jlonarch 
first.  Brodeck  second  and  third,  and  Astarte  fourth.  Fancy, 
other  than  yellow  ground  :  Artemis  (Douglas),  scarlet  flaked 
lavender,  was  first ;  and  Jluleteer,  in  the  same  way,  second, 
third,  and  fourth  ;  these  are  both  unique  fancy  varieties. 
White  selfs:  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro  first  and  second.  Much  the 
Jliller  third  and  fourth.  Blush  or  flesh  selfs:  Her  Grace 
first  and  fourth,  Dick  Donovan  second,  and  .Sea  Gull  third. 
\ellow  selfs:  Jliss  Alley,  a  new  variety,  came  first  and 
fourth,  Germania  second  and  third.  Buff  selfs  :  Benbow, 
one  of  .Mr  .Martin  Smith's  raising,  won  all  four  prizes.  Rose 
or  pink  selfs  ;  Exile  was  first  and  second,  Sadek  third  and 
fourth.  Salmon-scarlet  or  Pink  :  Enchantress,  Lady  Her- 
mione,  Barras,  Bishop  Ilsley.  Scarlet  selfs :  Etna  first 
Pharos  second.  Sweet  Briar  third.  Seedling  fourth.  Dark- 
crimson  selfs:  Comet  first.  Sultan  second  and  fourth,  with 
Boreas  third.  Any  other  dark  self  brought  in  .Mr.  R. 
Sydenham's  Roseleigh  Gem,  a  fine  heliotrope  coloured 
variety,  which  took  all  four  prizes. 

Undressed  .ini.  Border  Flowers. 

There  were  eight  classes  for  these.  In  some  classes  a 
single  bloom  only  was  shown,  in  others  three  blooms.  They 
were  staged  in  small  vases,  with  Carnation  foliage,  and 
being  a  little  raised  they  w-ere  quite  effective.  The  limit 
of  dressing  permitted  is  best  expressed  in  the  words  of  the 
schedule  of  prizes  :  "  Although  a  little  dressing  of  the  petals 
will  be  admitted,  as  little  dressing  as  possible  is  desired.  " 
It  appeared  as  if  many  of  the  varieties  exhibited  in  the 
previous  classes  were  shown  in  these  classes,  but  there  was 
no  means  of  distinguishing  the  best  border  varieties.  The 
most  effective  w-ere  the  yellow  grounds  and  fancies,  and  also 
the  selfs  shown  in  threes.  The  best  twelve  selfs  came  from 
Jlessrs.  Artindale  and  Son.  Sheffleld ;  Jlr.  R,  C.  Cartwright 
was  second.  Tliere  w-ere  twenty  one  competing  collections 
of  six  selfs ;  here  Mr.  A.  Chatwin  was  first,  and  Jlr  H. 
Smith  second.  There  were  eleven  collections  of  twelve 
fancies  or  yellow  grounds,  and  here  Jlr.  R.  C.  Cartwright 
took  the  first  prize  ;  Jlr  A.  W.  Jones  being  second.  Jlessrs. 
Chatwin  and  Curbstone  w-ere  first  and  second  with  six 
fancies;  with  twelve  white  ground  Picotees, Mr.  T.  Lord 
was  first,  and  .Mr.  Cartwright  second  ;  with  six  blooms,  Mr. 
Rossiter  first,  and  Jlr  J.  F.  Smilh,  Sparkhill,  second.  In 
all  the  foregoing  single  blooms  were  staged  With  twelve 
varieties  of  selfs,  yellow-  grounds  or  fancies,  shown  in 
threes,  Mr  Cartwright  was  first,  and  Jlr.  JI.  R.  Smith 
second  ;  and  with  six  blooms,  Jlr  C.  F.  Thurstan  was  fll-st, 
and  Jlessrs.  .\rtindale  and  Co.,  second. 
Premier  Blooms. 

It  is  usual  to  select  premier  blooms  from  the  whole  show 
—one  in  each  section— and  they  w-ere  as  follows  :  Carna- 
tions.—Bizarre  :  Robert  Houlgrave  (S.B),  show-n  by  Jlr.  H. 
Boys,  Walsall,  a  very  finely  marked  Hower.  Flake.— Sports- 
man (S.F.),  by  Jlr.  JV.  Ooodtellow-.  Picotees.— Heavy  Edge  : 
Polly  Brazil  (H.  purple)  shown  by  Jlr.  C.  F.  Thurstan.  Light 
Edge  :  Tliomas  William  (L.  red)  show-n  hy  Mr.  Cartwright. 
Yellow  ground  Picotee  —Childe  Harold,  shown  by  Jlr. 
JIartin  Smith.  Yellow-  ground  F.mcy.— Hidalgo,  from  Jlr.  • 
Cartwright.  Self.— Her  Grace,  a  lovely  delicate  blush 
variety,  also  from  Jlr.  Cartwright. 

Decorations  in  Sweet  Peas. 

Three  classes  w-ere  set  apart  for  these,  one  for  a  Shower 
Bouquet,  in  which  class  Jlr.  W.  B.  Latham  won  the  first 
prize  with  a  charming  arrangement  in  Uriah  Pike  Carna- 
tions and  foliage.  Sprays  and  button-holes  of  Carnations 
w-ere  also  shown,  and  there  w-ere  small  tables  arranged  with 
Sw-eet  Peas,  but  they  were  scarcely  above  common  place. 
Sw-eet  Peas.— One  class  for  twelve  bunches  w-as  set  apart 
for  these,  special  prizes  being  provided  by  Jlr.  Robert 
Sydenham.  There  was  a  good  competition,  the  leading 
varieties  being  shosvn  in  fine  character. 
Seedlings. 

A  goodly  number  of  these  w-ere  staged,  and  certificates  of 
merit  were  awarded  to  light  edge  yellow-  Picotee  Childe 
Harold,  an  exi|uisite  variety  from  .Mr  M.  R.  Smith,  who 
received  the  same  award  for  Gl-onow-,  with  a  heavy  rose  edge 
on  a  soft  yellowground.  Horsa,  also  a  fine  yellow  ground 
fancy,  and  Palladin,  a  yellow  ground  fancy  in  the  way  of 
Hidalgo,  but  brighter  in  colour.  The  same  award  w-as  made 
to  the  Rev.  C.  A.  Gottwalk,  for  JIaggie,  a  heavy  rose-edged 
white  ground  Picotee. 

JIlSCELLANEOUS   E.XHIBITS. 

Space  was  reserved  for  several  of  these.  Jlessrs.  Dicksons, 
Limited,  Chester,  had  a  large  and  representative  collection 
of  Carnations  from  the  open  ground,  among  them  a  brilliant 
scarlet  bedding  variety  bearing  the  name  of  J'ivid.  Jlr.  J. 
H.  White,  nurseryman,  Worcester,  had  a  fine  collection  of 
cut  fiowers  of  a  hardy  character;  Jlessi-s.  Gunn  and  Co., 
Olton,  had  the  same;  while  Jlr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchinore 
Hill,  had  Lilies,  A-c,  and  a  very  interesting  collection  of 
Water  Lilies.  Jlessrs.  Hewitt  and  Co.,  Solihull,  had  pretty 
fioral  decorations  ;  Jlr.  W.  Pattinson,  \'iolas  ;  Mr.  Simpson, 
Sweet  Peas  ;  Jlr.  James  Douglas,  new  varieties  of  Carnations  ; 
and  Jlessrs.  R.  B.  Davis  and  Son.  nui-serymen,  Yeovil,  a  very 
fine  and  striking  collection  of  Begonias,  the  double  varieties 
largely  preponderating. 


BISHOP'S  STORTFORD  HORTICCLTl^RAL  SOCIETY. 
Awards  for  Window  Gardening  and  Allotments. 
The  awards  in  connection  with  the  approaching  flower 
show  liave  just  been  made  by  the  judges  (Messrs.  E.  .-Vtkins, 
of  Stansted,  and  G.  Ward,  of  Bishop's  Stortford).  In  the 
class  for  window-  gardening,  open  to  members  of  the  society, 
the  first  prize  goes  to  Jlr.  0.  A.  Seaward,  of  the  Brewery 
House,  and  the  second  to  Mr.  M.  N.  Coates,  of  the  London 
and  County  Bank,  There  were  many  classes  for  window 
gardening  (cottagers). 
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THE   YEAR'S   FRUIT  CROP. 

WE  have  ceased  to  distribute 
circulars  for  our  readers  to 
fill  up  about  the  year's  fruit 
crop,  for  the  good  reason  so 
many  returns  were  made  that, 
even  by  printing  several  columns  of  matter 
each  week,  the  reports  continued  long  after 
the  fruit  was  gathered.  Of  course,  the  kind- 
ness of  readers  in  the  past  is  not  forgotten, 
but  we  think  that  to  the  general  reader,  who 
wishes  to  know  about  the  growth  of  plants 
and  good  gardening  in  all  forms,  these  reports 
are  uninteresting  and  wearisome.  But  a  general 
report  of  the  fruit  crop  is  too  important  to 
ignore,  and  therefore  we  have  asked  a  corre- 
spondent to  collect  from  various  districts  in 
the  British  Isles  notes  about  the  crop  and  give 
the  information  in  as  few  words  as  possible. 
His  report  is  as  follows  : — 

"  Most  of  the  readers  of  The  Garden  who 
have  fruit  gardens  have  realised  this  year  that 
certain  kinds  of  fruit  show  very  unequal  crops. 
Some  trees  are  heavily  laden,  .some  have  few 
fruits,  and  others  none  at  all.  This  is  specially 
characteristic  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums. 
Yet  there  is  apparently  no  doubt,  so  large  is  the 
fruit  area  of  the  kingdom  now,  that  there  will 
be  all  the  same  a  fairly  plentiful  supply  in  the 
market,  that  the  samples  will  be  fine,  and  that 
prices  will  be  at  least  profitable  to  growers. 
When  crops  are  very  heavy,  the  cost  of 
gathering  and  marketing  is  great,  and  returns 
are  relatively  small,  so  that  only  those  who 
have  specially  good  examples  get  profitable 
results.  Apples  have,  even  where  there  was  a 
good  set,  been  materially  thinned  by  the  root 
dryness  from  which  the  trees  have  suffered. 
That  was  desirable,  both  for  the  sake  of  the 
trees  and  for  the  good  of  the  remaining  pro- 
duce. Recent  rains  have  washed  the  trees  and 
proved  of  much  good  to  them,  but  heavily 
cropped  bush  trees,  where  they  exist,  will  be 
all  the  better  for  a  few  heavy  waterings.  Pears 
have  fallen  less,  but,  while  a  fair  crop,  should 
be  fine  in  sample  later,  and  most  likely  the 
fruits  will  keep  better  into  the  winter  than 
they  did  last  year.  Plums  are  very  heavy 
crops  in  places,  while  not  entirely  blank.s. 
in  others.  Apples  and  Pears  will  be  generally 
fair  crops.  Plums  will  be  in  ample  abundance 
to  be  profitable,  and  there  will  be  plenty  for 
the  ordinary  consumer  and  the  jam  -  maker. 
Cherries  have,  without  doubt,  been  the  great 
tree  crop  of  the  year.  It  is  long  since  these 
fruits  have  been  so  plentiful,  fine,  and  cheap. 


Some  Kentish  orchards  have  this  season 
obtained  a  record  price  ;  indeed,  I  have  heard 
of  £44  per  acre  for  the  crop  being  paid,  but  it 
was  for  those  fine  varieties  Black  Eagle  and 
Bigarreau  Napoleon.  Morellos  are  a  wonderful 
crop  both  on  walls  in  gardens  and  on  bush 
or  half-standard  trees  in  orchards.  In  one 
orchard  in  Middlesex,  six-year  planted  bush 
Morellos  by  the  hundred  amidst  standard 
Apples  and  Pears  were  a  wonderful  sight,  and 
should  have  proved  a  remarkaljly  profitable 
crop.  The  year  will  be  long  remembered  by 
Cherry  growers  as  one  of  great  abundance. 
Wall  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Apricots,  are  an  average  production.  These 
seldom  fail  to  produce  a  fair  crop.  They  have 
not,  however,  the  same  economic  value  that 
standard  fruits  have.  Bush  fruits  have  been 
wonderful  crops  ;  indeed.  Gooseberries  and 
Red  Currants  seem  never  to  have  been  better 
or  finer.  Even  Black  Currants  have  been  fine 
and  plentiful,  in  spite  of  what  is  so  often 
heard  as  to  the  injury  wrought  by  the  mite. 
That  evil  seera.s,  however,  to  have  been  much 
exaggerated.  Raspberrie.s,  too,  have  been  very 
plentiful  and  good.  Strawberries  started  well, 
there  being  a  fine  bloom,  and  set  with  little 
harm  from  late  frosts.  The  very  hot,  dry 
weather  which  followed,  however,  materially 
checked  production  ;  still,  we  had  a  good 
average  crop  and  fruit  was  plentiful  and  cheap. 
On  the  whole  we  have  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  nation's  fruit  crop  for  the  year  1901." 


GENERAL    INCOMPETENCE    OF 
YOUNG    GARDENERS. 

What  is  the  cause,  and  what  is  the  remedy  ? 
I  think  many  of  those  who  have  to  overlook 
them  will  agree  with  me  that  there  is  a  great 
falling  off  in  the  ability  and  skill  of  young 
gardeners  who  aspire  to  call  themselves 
journeymen. 

I  think  the  cause  begins  at  home,  as  it  is  an 
acknowledged  fact  that  children  are  petted, 
spoilt,  and  indulged  in  every  way  to  their 
detriment  in  after-life.  The  habit  of  disrespect 
to  parents  is  evident  afterwards  in  their  bearing 
towards  those  set  over  them.  The  material 
therefore  that  the  head  gardener  has  to  work 
upon  and  fashion  into  a  good  article  is  defec- 
tive from  the  fijst,  and  the  finished  product  is 
far  below  the  good  standard  which  used  to 
obtain  in  former  years. 

I  do  not  want  to  ofl^en  1  any  susceptibilities, 
but  the  nature  of  the  subject  compels  plain 
speaking,  and  if  these  few  remarks  are  the 
means  of  getting  at  the  opinions  of  other 
practical  men  they  may  be  of  use  to  those 
most  nearly  interested, 


To  begin  with,  there  is  too  much  inducement 
held  out  to  young  lads  ;  in  some  cases  an 
apprentice  gardener  gets  three  times  as  much 
as  in  any  other  trade  for  only  half  as  long  a 
term  of  service.  Another  thing  is  that  some' 
young  men  come  to  the  business  with  a  very 
poor  education,  in  spite  of  all  the  education 
Acts,  and  somehow  or  other  they  neither 
know  nor  care  to  know  their  state  of  deficiency, 
while  reading,  writing,  drawing,  or  any  other 
form  of  study  is  never  thought  of.  Hours  after 
work  are  frittered  away  lounging,  gos.siping, 
playing  cards,  and  even  frequenting  the  public- 
house.  All  this  sadly  handica])S  them  in  their 
theoretical  .studies,  and  leads  them  after  some 
months  at  the  business  to  develop  serious 
faults,  want  of  interest,  conceit,  and  so  on. 

Gardeners  always  were  conceited,  but  in  old 
days  it  was  the  better  class  of  article,  pride  in 
their  work,  and  confidence  in  their  abilities. 
I  admit  that  there  are  exceptions,  lads  who 
deserve  all  praise,  but  my  general  observations 
show  that  the  percentage  of  capable  journey- 
men now  stands  at  the  same  low  rate  as  that 
of  the  incapables  of  twenty  years  ago. 

Different  people  may  have  difi'erent  remedies 
to  propose  for  this  unsatisfactory  .state  of 
affairs,  but  I  think  the  following  conditions 
should  be  insisted  on  :  Apprentices  to  serve 
four  years  at  least,  and  to  begin  with  smaller 
wages  No  apprentice  to  be  accepted  unless 
he  has  a  real  liking  for  the  business,  either 
acquired  or  hereditary.  All  to  pass  an  educa- 
tional examination,  who.-e  standard  would  be 
fixed,  and  to  give  a  guarantee  that  they  would 
devote  a  good  part  of  their  leisure  hours  to 
subjects  relating  to  their  profession  ;  the  head 
gardener  to  oversee  and  advise  on  all  such 
matters,  with  mutual  benefit  on  both  sides. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  of  young 
gardeners  is,  "  Give  us  more  wages  and  you 
will  have  better  men."'  I  say,  "  Let  us  sample 
the  better  men  first.  An  employer  will  not 
give  a  high  price  for  an  inferior  article  ;  he 
will  rather  do  without  or  find  a  substitute." 

B.  B.  B. 

[We  welcome  this  letter  from  a  practical 
head  gardener  of  much  experience.  It  is  a  most 
important  subject,  and  we  hope  that  other 
gardeners  who  have  had  the  training  of  young 
men  will  help  to  ventilate  the  matter.— Eds.] 


A    GARDEN    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

I  WONDER  if  it  has  ever  entered  into  the  mind  of 
any  (proljably  it  has,  as  we  have  it  on  the  great 
sage's  authority  that  there  is  nothing  new  under  the 
sun)  to  make  a  garden  for  the  blind,  a  place  of  sweet 
odours,  where  thej'  who  cannot  see  (iod's  flowers 
may  at  least  inhale  the  incense  which,  like  thoughts 
of  praise  and  prayer,  the}'  ever  raise  to  heaven. 

Let  us  imagine  that  such  a  garden,  taken  it  may 
be  out  of  one  larger,  and  hedged  all  round  with 
fragrant  Eglantine.  My  ideal  garden  need  be  but 
small,  say  40  yards  b}'  18  yards,  for  the  blind  need 
no  wide  expanse  of  view.  It  should  boast  at  least 
one  forest  tree,  a  Lime,  which  yields  perhaps  the 
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sweetest  outdoor  scent  there  is,  and  which  in  olden 
time  was  accounted  most  wholesome.  "Of  admirable 
effect,"  saj'S  Evelj'n,  "against  epileps\ ,  for  whieli 
the  delicately  scented  blossoms  are  held  prevalent.  *' 
This  should  stand  at  one  side  of  the  upper  end  of 
my  parterre,  and  beneath  it  should  be  soft  turf, 
thickly  besprinkled  with  Tlij'me,  that  you  may 
have  "pleasure  when  you  walk  or  tread,"  and 
where,  too,  in  the  sunny  summer  days  you  ma}'  sit 
and  listen  to  the  humming  of  the  bees  among  the 
waxen  tassels.  This  turf  should  stretch  to  where 
on  the  opposite  side  is  the  gate  entrance,  Mdiich 
would  open  on  a  wide  path  running  straight 
down  the  length  of  the  garden,  and  then 
across  the  bottom  and  up  again  the  other  side, 
ever  with  wide  dower-filled  borders  on  either 
hand,  till  it  brings  30U  again  to  the  Lime  and  the 
velvet  sward. 

At  the  lower  end  should  be  an  arbour,  all 
wreatlied  about  with  Woodbine  and  wliite  Jasmine, 
and,  above  all.  with  Sweetbriar,  while  close  by  the 
entrance  would  I  set  a  few  bushes  of  Roses,  old- 
world  for  choice,  where  the}'  who  came  might  touch 
them  as  they  passed,  and  by  touching  bend  to  seek 
their  fragrance.  And  man}'  Lilies  should  rise  among 


seems  to  me  that  a  very  fair  retreat  might  be  the 
result  of  a  garden  for  the  blind. 

HOEL  C.^EKLION. 

[There  is  a  description  of  just  such  a  garden  in 
Lord  Beaconsfield's  "Lothair." — Eds.] 


NOTES    FROM    BADEN-BADEN. 

(iENTi.iN.v  iniUKir.^  has  been  flowering  with  great 
freedom,  and  is  indeed  a  beauliful  rock  plant.  The 
blooms  appear  on  creeping  stems  in  whorls  of  two 
and  three  flowers,  "W'hich  are  large  and  somewhat 
deeper  in  colour  than  those  of  (i.  acaulis. 

A  ver}'  striking  and  showj-  plant  is  Campanula 
versicolor,  the  stout  panicles  of  which  bear  nume- 
rous star-shaped  flowers  of  li  inches  across,  violet- 
blue  in  the  middle  passing  rapidly  to  white,  and 
again  to  pale  blue  at  the  tips. 

Jasione  Janka;  is  also  in  great  beauty.  It  is  a 
stronger  and  richer  flowering  species  than  J. 
2)erennis,  the  bright  blue  heads  lasting  well  for 
six  weeks. 

Inula  royleana  is  the  best  and  largest  of  the 
large-flowered   section,   the   blooms   surpassing   in 
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them,  and  Violets  nestle  at  their  feet,  and  nigh  at 
hand  must  be  a  Tobacco  plant  and  night-blooming 
Stocks  to  charm  the  summer  twilisht.  The  beds 
I  would  plant  with  Narcissus,  Hjacinths,  and 
especially  Wallflowers,  soft  Primroses,  and  every- 
where Violets  to  scent  the  air  in  spring  ;  and  some- 
where must  be  some  Lilacs,  May,  and  Syringa. 
Later  should  come  Pinks,  Carnations,  and 
Mignonette,  tall  Lilies,  and  Niootiana,  Stocks,  and 
Lavender,  and  running  all  down  the  middle  of  the 
centre  bed  a  hedge  of  Sweet  Peas.  Lilies  of  the 
Vallev,  too,  must  not  be  foigotten,  and  Rosemary 
and  Verbena  to  picTs  and  crush,  and  though  many 
Roses  are,  as  Bacon  expresses  it,  "  fast  flo\\'ers  of 
their  smells,"  and  some  there  are  nowadays 
resplendent  in  form  and  colour,  but  lacking  utterly 
the  chiefest  charm  of  scent,  3'et  would  I  search  my 
Rose  list  for  some  that  may  still  touch  the  passing 
air  with  sweetness,  for  no  garden  can  be  complete 
without  them. 

If  practicable  there  might  also  be  a  small  foun- 
tain, that  the  sound  of  splashing  water  might 
refresh  the  ear  on  sultry  days,  while  it  would  also 
be  useful  for  watering.  This  is  but  a  faint  sketch, 
and  many  luscious  blossoms  might  be  added  to 
those  I  have  enumerated,  yet  in  skilful  hands  il: 


size  those  of  grandiflora  ;  the  buds  are  black,  and 
the  colour  of  the  flowers  deeper. 

Onopordon  bracteatum,  a  very  rare  plant  from 
Pisida,  has  large  spiny  but  very  ornamental  leaves 
of  a  remarkably  silver}'  white  colour  :  the  flower- 
stems,  which  attain  1  incli  in  thickness,  rise  to  a 
height  of  8  feet  to  lit  feet,  and  are  clothed  from 
top  to  bottom  with  flowers  and  buds  up  to  thirty 
on  each  stem  :  each  flov  er  is  3  inches  to  5  inches 
across,  and  of  a  beautiful  bright  purple  colour. 

Baden-Baden.  Max  Leiohtlin. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

Nelumbium   speciosum   in  flower 

out  of  dOOPS.—  It  nuiy  interest  your  readers  to 
hear  that  I  have  a  plant  of  pink  Lotus — Neliuu- 
bium  speciosum — in  full  bloom  at  the  present  time 
in  the  open  air.  The  pond  in  which  it  grows  is 
kept  artificially  warmed  whenever  the  nights  are 
at  all   cold.--H.  R.   DiKi.MORE,  Tlie  Momil,  Park- 

Strawberry  Dumbarton  Castle.— 

In  The  (Iaruex,  July  27,  I!I01,  page  ti!),  there  is  a 


note  about  Strawberry  New  Dumbarton  Castle, 
and  the  writer  says  it  is  not  quoted  in  catalogues. 
We  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  it,  and  purchased 
it  from  Mr.  Turner,  of  Slough,  some  years  back 
for  trial,  and  have  ever  since  placed  it  on  our  list. 
— Geokoe  Bunvakd  axd  Co.,  Miiid.^'oiit. 

Lilium   rubellum    in  Japan.— I  beg 

to  enclose  herewith  a  photograph  showing  five 
spikes  of  Lilium  rubellum,  which  were  cut  on 
May  1")  from  plants  growing  here  in  my  Lily  farm- 
The  bulbs  of  these  Lilies  were  only  the  remainder 
or  refuse  of  our  last  year's  exports,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  get  such  lovely  flowers  from  these 
shrivelled  up,  and,  if  ofl'ered  tolhe trade,  unsaleable 
bulbs.  Lilium  rubellum  grows  here  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  Island  of  Nippon,  from  whence  come  all 
the  rubellum  bulbs  which  are  exported.  Needless 
to  say,  the  climate  there  is  much  cooler  than  here 
in  Yokohama,  and,  therefore,  these  Lilies  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  our  home  climate. 
Mr.  Peter  Barr,  the  famous  Narcissus  cultivator  of 
London,  who.  during  his  stay  in  .Japjan  made  a 
special  study  of  tlie  same,  in  a  letter  to  me  sa^'s  : 
"  When  in  New  York  (1898)  I  saw  The  (tAudex 
plate  of  this  Lily,  and  thought  it  a  form  of  Lilium 
Krameri,  but  since  seeing  Lilium 
rubellum  flowering  in  Japan  I  con- 
sider it  a  good  species,  and  am  sure 
it  will  be  extensively  cultivated 
when  better  known  and  its  culture 
understood.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anything  more  beautiful  than  a 
.5-inch  pot  with  three  plants  of  this 
lovely  Lily  in  flower  in  the  month 
of  April  or  earl}-  in  May.  It  is 
one  of  the  earliest  Lilies,  flowering 
a  month  earlier  than  Lilium 
Krameri.  It  grows  about  1  foot 
high,  compact  and  elegant,  the 
colour  of  the  flower  is  more  or  less 
that  of  Lilium  Krameri,  but  the 
height  is  about  1  foot  3  inches, 
and  the  leaves  shorter  and  paler 
green.  I  feel,  therefore,  no  hesi- 
tation in  recommending  that 
Lilium  rubellum  in  pots  should  be 
grown  in  poor,  stonx-,  sand}'  loam, 
with  at  least  '2  inches  of  drainage, 
and  very  judiciously  watered  from 
the  time  of  potting.  The  soil  must 
be  kept  moist,  but  never  wet,  and 
success  will  be  sure  to  follow.  Out 
of  doors  I  would  recommend  a 
northern  or  eastern  aspect,  and, 
.;  failing  this,  plant  under  deciduous 
I  bushes,  where  the  roots  in  winter 
will  keep  the  bulbs  comparatively 
dry,  and  shade  the  plants  from  the 
hot  sunshine  in  April  and  May.  I 
think  you  should  caution  your 
clients  against  exposing  the  bulb 
to  a  dry  atmosphere,  therefore,  if 
they  cannot  be  potted  up  or  planted 
out  at  once,  they  should  beburied  in  dry  soil  or  placed 
out  of  doors  in  a  northern  aspect,  where  they  will 
take  no  injury  from  the  weather  and  the  bulb  kept 
plump." — L.  BoEHMER  AXD  Co. ,  Tokohama,  Japan. 
[We  sluiU  illustrate  this  Lily  shortl}'.  —  Eds.] 

Webb's  seed  trials.— A  most  enjoyable 
day,  and  one  full  uf  interest  and  instruction,  was 
recently  spent  by  a  number  of  gentlemen  interested 
in  horticulture  and  agriculture  on  the  seed  trial 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  near  Stour- 
bridge. The  seed  trials  are  referred  to  on  another 
page.  August  9  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  inspec- 
tion, and  Mr.  Edward  Webb  and  his  son,  Mr. 
Stanley  Webb,  together  with  Mr.  Berringtnn  and 
other  members  of  the  statt',  kindly  conducted  the 
visitors  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  Kinver 
seed  farms,  indicating  and  explaining  nuilters  of 
interest  on  the  way.  The  best  of  weather  added 
much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day's  proceedings. 
The  trials  of  flowers,  vegetables,  cereals,  and  roots 
were  each  inspected,  and  the  careful  selection  and 
testing  of  all  seeds  before  being  sent  out  impressed 
itself  upon  everyone.  At  2. .'ill  the  visitors  were 
entertained  to  luncheon  at  the  residence  of  Mr. 
Edward  Webb,  and  the  day's  outing  was  much 
onjoye<l. 
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Lychnis  Walkeri.— If  this  is  the  pinU 

flowered  sort — and  I  thinli  my  plant  was  labelled 
A.  Walkeri — the  seedlings  come  true.  With  me 
it  has  spread  to  several  j^arts  of  the  garden,  and 
the  old  plant  seems  as  healthy  as  ever,  although  it 
has  flowered  two  seasons  in  succession. — T.  J.  \V. , 
Wooilside  Park. 

Rhododendron  Fordi.— In  the  issue  of 

The  (Iakdkn  of  May  4  last  Mr.  Dallimore  refers 
to  Rhododendron  Fordi  as  being  a  native  of  Hong 
Kong.  Sucli  is  not  the  case  so  far  as  is  known  at 
present,  it  being  a  native  of  Lantao,  an  island 
between  Hong  Kong  and  Macao.  It  is  described 
in  the  "  Kew  Bulletin  "  for  1S94,  parts  5  and  ti.  It 
grows  in  the  clefts  of  rocks  at  an  altitude  of  nearly 
'2,000  feet,  and  attains  a  height  of  S  feet  or  !)  feet. 
— W.  J.  TuTCiiEB,  Bo/aiiic  Garden.':,  Hoiii/  Koni/. 

Robinia   neo-mexieana.— A  specimen 

of  this  very  ornanjental  Robinia  is  bearing  a 
secondary  crop  of  blossoms,  which  are  suflicientlx' 
numerous  to  at  once  arrest  attention  from  their 
unusual  appearance,  as  these  clusters  of  beautiful 
rose-coloured  flowers  are  widely  removed  from  the 
white  ones  of  P^obinia  Pseud -acacia  semperflorens, 
the  onlj'  form  of  the  common  False  Acacaia  now  in 
bloom.  As  an  early  summer-flowering  tree  Robinia 
neo-mexicana  bids  fair  when  better  known  to  take 
high  rank. — T. 

Pea  Chelsea  Gem  under  glass. ^ 

It  is  several  j'cars  since  this  fine  dwarf  Pea  was 
first  sent  out,  and  it  has  proved  one  of  the  best 
ever  introduced.  It  is  gratifying  to  see  the  stock 
has  not  deteriorated.  Having  grown  it  from 
the  first,  I  consider  no  better  dwarf  kind  exists, 
either  for  the  open  border  or  for  under  glass.  For 
this  latter  purpose  I  have  never  seen  it  in  finer 
condition  than  this  spring  growing  at  Cricket  St. 
Thomas.  Mr.  Lyon  had  a  long  row  20  yards  to 
30  yards  in  the  front  of  the  cold  Peach  house. 
The  plants  were  about  2  feet  high,  and  had  a  tew 
short  spraj'  stakes  to  them.  At  the  time  I  saw 
them,  the  last  week  in  May,  thej'  were  readj'  for 
gathering.  The  crop  was  grand,  and  had  well- 
filled  pocls  down  to  the  ground.  When  I  go  back 
thirty-five  years  and  remember  where  I  saw  the 
first  iPeas  grown  in  this  way — the  old  DiUington's 
Early — and  the  poor,  small  pods  and  hard  Peas,  I 
saj'  what  an  advance  in  early  kinds.  fSome  of  the 
early  dwarf  kinds  of  present  introduction  lack 
constitution  and  are  weak  under  glass.  Not  so 
with  Chelsea  Gem.  I  observed  several  rows  coming 
forward  in  the  open  borders. — J.  CiiOOK,  Forde 
Abhey  Gardens,  Chard. 

Liilium  Batemannise.— The  early  days 
of  August  see  this  Lily  (the  last  of  the  elegans  class) 
at  its  best,  and  a  briglat  and  telling  feature  it  forms, 
despite  the  trying  weather  that  we  have  lately 
experienced.  It  usually  grows  from  2  feet  to  .S  feet 
high,  the  flowers  being  arranged  in  a  terminal 
umbel.  They  are  upright,  or  nearlj'  so,  rather 
more  of  a  star  shape  than  the  majority  of  the  elegans 
section,  and  of  a  clear,  unspotted,  apricot  tint,  a 
very  pleasing  shade  of  colour,  much  like  that  of 
L.  elegans  venustum.  Lilium  Batemannia'  is  not 
very  amenable  to  pot  culture,  for  though  as  a  rule 
the  plants  flower  well  under  such  treatment,  the 
foliage  usually  gets  shabby,  and  they,  therefore, 
lose  a  good  deal  of  their  beauty.  When  planted 
out  of  doors,  too,  many  of  the  leaves  often  turn 
brown.  A  good  sandy  loam,  well  drained,  but  not 
parched  up  at  any  time,  suits  this  Lily  best.  It 
was  first  introduced  in  1875,  but  was  not  generally 
known  till  1878,  when  a  number  of  bulbs  imported 
from  Japan  during  the  preceding  winter  bloomed 
in  this  country.  For  some  j'ears  a  considerable 
quantity  of  bulbs  have  been  sent  from  .Japan  each 
season,  and  though  they  bloom  well  at  first,  few  of 
them  become  permanently  established.  Some  of 
the  bulbs  cannot  be  distinguished  from  those  of 
L.  Leichtlini,  but  this  last-named  starts  into 
growth  earlier  than  L.  Batemannia'. 

Agapanthusmooreanus.— Botanically 

speaking,  this  little  Agapanthus  is  simply  a  variety 
of  Agapanthus  umbellatus,  but  for  garden  purposes 
it  is  so  distinct  that  it  might  well  retain  its  name 
without  the  prefix  of  the  species  to  which  it  is 
said  to  belong.  It  is  much  hardier  than  the  other 
forms,  of  which  it  may  truthfully  be  said  that 
they   are   not   hardy   in    the    greater   number   of 


gardens,  and  this  in  itself  would  be  a  great  point 
in  its  favour  and  a  great  reoonnnendation  to  the 
many  who  like  a  plant  which  can  be  left  alone  for 
years  without  any  special  attention  or  care.  I 
have  met  with  it  in  a  good  many  gardens  now, 
although  it  is  not  a  common  plant  by  any  means, 
and  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  has  been 
unable  to  establish  it  in  the  ordinarj'  border  or  in 
the  rock  garden  in  a  moderately  heavy  or  a  light 
soil.  It  has,  however,  the  additional  claims  of 
beauty  and  distinctness.  There  is  a  grace  about 
it  which  is  hardly  to  be  found  among  the  other 
forms  of  A.  umbellatus,  inasmuch  as  its  heads  Of 
flower  are  not  too  large  or  heavy-looking,  and  are, 
besides,  made  up  of  small  flowers.  The  colour  is 
a  good  blue,  and  the  flowers  look  at  their  best, 
perhaps,  when  they  have  their  2-feet  long  stems 
partially  hidden  by  other  plants.  This  Agapanthus 
is  now  very  cheap,  and  few  need  be  without  it  who 
have  either  a  large  or  a  small  garden. 

PotentlUa  nepalensis.  — The  pretty 

Potentilla  nepalensis  has  done  unusually  well  with 
me  this  season,  and  the  free  way  in  which  it  has 
flowered  makes  one  think  that  it  has  appreciated  a 
dry,  sunny  summer.  One  plant  on  a  very  sunny 
rockerj'  has  been  particularly  pleasing,  and  it  has 
been  all  the  more  attractive  as  its  flowers  showed 
well  through  being  supported  by  growing  alongside 
and  among  those  of  the  erect-growing  Trifolium 
pannonicum.  When  the  creamy-yellow  flowers  of 
the  Trifolinm  were  in  bloom  the  bright  purplish 
blooms  of  the  I'otentilla  showed  well  and  looked 
most  pleasing  among  those  of  the  Trefoil.  Thus 
grown  it  looked  much  prettier  than  when  grown  as 
a  trailer  over  low  rockwork,  and  a  good  many  took 
notice  of  it  who  would  not  otherwise  have  done  so. 
This  species,  often  still  known  by  the  name  of  P. 
formosa,  is  prettier,  though  less  effective  in  the 
border,  than  the  double  hybrid  Potentillas,  which 
often  look  so  brilliant  and  showy  when  grown  as  a 
border  flower.  The  Nepaul  Cimjuefoil  is  a  little 
tender,  unfortunately,  in  some  soils,  and  ought  to 
have  one  of  a  dry,  warm  character,  although  one 
finds  that  it  seems  to  welcome  plenty  of  water  at 
the  roots  while  in  bloom.  I  have  never  had  it  so 
beautiful  as  this  year,  and  it  has  been  given  fre- 
quent waterings  when  the  soil  was  becoming  too 
dry.  It  comes  into  bloom  in  June,  and  lasts  for 
several  months  in  flower.  The  Nepaul  Cinquefoil 
has  been  a  long  time  in  British  gardens,  having 
been  introduced  in  1822,  and  is  still  not  a  common 
plant  in  gardens,  although  one  dare  hardly  venture 
to  say  that  it  is  rare. — S.  Arnott,  Carse/horn,  hij 
Dumfries,  y.B. 

LeUCOJum  autumnale.— The  reappear- 
ance of  the  flowers  of  the  ex(juisite  little  Leucojum 
autumnale  at  their  usual  period  reminds  one  that 
it  still  deserves  to  be  far  more  largely  grown  in 
rock  gardens  and  in  borders,  where  small  choice 
flowers  are  prized  and  can  be  properly  looked  after 
while  at  rest.  It  is  unsuitable  for  planting  among 
strong-growing,  aggressive-habited  flowers,  which 
woulcT  soon  take  possession  of  the  space  these  little 
bulbous  flowers  need  to  themselves.  It  has  such 
small  bulbs,  and  is  so  unassuming  when  in  leaf  or 
in  flower,  that  it  might  easily  be  overlooked 
among  tall-growing  flowers.  The  rockery  in  free 
.sandy  soil  is  the  best  place  for  this  charming  little 
autumn  SnowHake,  which  usuallj'  gives  us  flowers 
in  July,  and  follows  these  up  bjf  a  succession  of 
others  until  frost  becomes  too  severe.  I  have, 
indeed,  gathered  ripe  seeds  from  some  plants  of  a 
clump  while  others  were  still  in  bloom.  A  few 
good  clumps  of  this  autumn  SnowHake  would  be  an 
object  of  much  interest  in  any  garden  at  this  season, 
when  small  plants  of  its  kind  are  almost  unknown. 
Its  satin-white  flowers  are  most  fascinating  to 
examine. — S.  Aknott. 

Zauschnerla    eallforniea.  —  A    dry 

season,  such  as  this  has  proved  so  far,  is  a  good 
one  for  proving  whether  some  plants  are  likely  to 
flower  well  enough  to  retain  in  one's  garden  on  the 
chance  of  a  similar  time  occurring  before  long. 
There  are  some  which  really  need  a  warm  year  to 
show  their  true  worth,  but  all  do  not  come  well 
through  the  testing  time.  Even  in  a  year  like  this 
the  form  of  Zauschneria  californica — which  blooms 
late  if  at  all  in  our  gardens — is  quite  as  unsatisfac- 
tory as  ever.   At  the  end  of  July  it  was  not  showing 


even  a  bud,  though  in  dry  and  warm  places 
where  it  really  ought  to  flower.  Very  different, 
however,  is  it  with  the  other  and  earlier-flowering 
form,  which  is  rather  difficult  sometimes  to  procure, 
and  which  is  .so  well  worth  growing  when  one  has 
secured  it.  It  has  been  in  bloom  for  more  than  a 
week  and  promises  to  give  us  its  bright  red  flowers 
for  a  very  long  time  yet.  This  Zauschneria  does 
no  injustice  to  the  name  of  "  Californian  Fuchsia 
or  Humming-bird's  Trumpet,"  and  is  exceedingly 
bright  with  its  loose  spikes  of  distinct  looking 
flowers.  The  poor  flowering  form  or  variety  seems 
to  be  that  called  Z.  c.  latifoha  in  Nicholson's  "  Dic- 
tionary of  (Jardening,''  where  the  distinctions 
between  the  two  are  clearly  pointed  out  by  the 
statement  that  the  leaves  of  Z.  c.  latifolia  are 
broader,  and,  "as  well  as  the  branches,  are  villous- 
canescent."  Those  of  the  free-flowering  Zausch- 
neria are  smaller,  narrower,  and  are  much  smoother 
in  appearance.  It  likes  a  dry  \vall  or  a  sunny 
crevice  in  a  rockery,  where  it  has  room  to  ramble 
about  a  bit.— S.  Arnott,  CarxeJhorn,  hy  Dam- 
fries,  N.  B. 

Zinnias. — Those  sown  some  six  weeks  ago 
are  just  showing  for  flower.  They  are  from  choice 
seed  selected  and  re-selected,  and  the  flowering  of 
this  batch  is  looked  forward  to  with  interest. 
Seeds  are  chosen  almost  entirely  for  colour,  salmon- 
pinks  having  the  preference.  In  spite  of  con- 
siderable care  in  selection  the  results  are  often 
disappointing,  one  plant  of  a  very  lovely  shade 
produced  seedlings  of  a  perfectly  uninteresting 
orange.  On  the  other  hand,  when  I  expect 
nothing  there  sometimes  comes  one  that  is  very 
good.  One  place  has  been  devoted  to  Zinnias  for 
some  years,  and  they  arc  allowed  to  seed  them- 
selves there.  As  they  flower  bad  or  uninteresting 
colours  are  immediately  taken  out.  This  week  I 
pulled  out  from  this  bed  a  crude  violet  of  the  most 
terrible  kind,  and  yet  to  my  knowledge  there  has 
been  nothing  of  the  sort  there  for  generations  of 
Zinnias.  (.)ur  common  wild  Z.  multiflora  does  not 
seem  to  cross  well  with  the  cultivated  ones.  That 
has  a  pleasant  dull  red  flower,  and  I  never  see 
anything  in  this  direction  in  my  beds.  It  is, 
moreover,  much  smaller  than  the  cultivated  strain, 
and  there  is  no  tendencj'  to  diminution  of  size  in 
mine,  which  seems  again  to  point  to  the  fact  of 
there  being  no  crossing. — AV.  .J.,  J'orf  Itoyal 
Mountains  (2,000  feet),  Jamaica. 

Double  Pink  Bramble.— The  number 

of  our  good  hardy  shrubs  that  bloom  during  the 
latter  part  of  July  and  even  after  that  month  has 
left  us  is  very  limited,  and  among  those  few 
some  suffer  much  from  drought — at  least  in  many 
districts — to  be  seen  at  their  best.  One,  however, 
that  bids  defiance  to  the  dry  weather  is  the  double 
pink  Bramble,  known  sometimes  as  Rubus  bellidi- 
florus  and  at  others  as  Rubus  fruticosus  roseo« 
plena.  The  flowers  of  this,  which  are  very  freely 
produced,  consist  of  a  large  number  of  closely- 
packed  narrow  petals,  after  the  manner  of  some  of 
the  double  Daisies,  and  on  this  account  it  has  been 
given  the  name  of  bellidiflorus.  Being  a  Bramble 
pure  and  simple  it  would,  of  course,  be  inadmissible 
in  a  highly  cultivated  spot,  still  there  are  places 
in  most  gardens  where  it  might  be  advantageously 
planted.  Its  loose  rambling  nature  commends  it 
for  many  purposes,  while  an  isolated  specimen  can 
be  readily  formed  by,  in  the  first  place,  securing  the 
principal  branches  to  a  few  stout  sticks  and  then 
allowing  the  shoots  to  grow  at  %vill.  In  this  way 
they  form  a  tangled  shrub-like  mass,  which  is  just 
now  an  object  of  considerable  beauty.  There  is  a 
white  flowered  Bramble  with  semi-double  blossoms, 
but  it  is  altogether  a  different  subject  from  the 
double  pink.  To  increase  these  Brambles  layer 
the  tip  of  a  shoot,  which  will  soon  root  and  form  a 
plant.  \\'hen  sufticienlly  rooted  it  can  then  be 
removed. — H.  P. 

Hydrangea  Hortensia  Lindleyi.— 

The  common  Hydrangea  is  an  extremelj'  variable 
plant,  and  several  which  were  at  one  time  regarded 
as  distinct  species  are  now  considered  varieties  of 
it.  One  of  these  is  Lindleyi,  which  just  now  is 
very  attractive  out  of  doors  at  Kew,  and  as  the 
plants  have  occupied  their  present  position  some 
years  it  must  be  regarded  as  hardier  than  the 
common  kind.     The  plants  at  Kew  form  compact 
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freely-branched  bushes,  2  feet  high  or  thereabouts, 
and  plentifully  furnished  with  blossoms  arranged 
as  in  most  of  the  species  in  flattened  c_ynies.  The 
major  portion  of  the  cluster  consists  of  small  fertile 
blossoms  of  a  pleasing  shade  of  blue,  but  the 
showiest  portion  of  the  inflorescence  is  furnished, 
as  in  most  Hj'drangeas,  by  the  large  sterile  blooms, 
«  hich  are  arranged  in  a  somewhat  irregular  manner 
around  the  outer  portion  of  the  cluster.  These 
sterile  blossoms  are,  when  first  expanded,  nearh' 
white,  but  thej-  soon  become  more  or  less  flushed 
with  red,  and  some  of  them  are  particularly  bright. 
In  man}'  of  these  flowers  the  rich  colouring  takes 
the  form  of  an  irregular  band  round  the  margin 
of  each  petal.  This  Hydrangea  is  certainly  a 
valuable  late  summer-flowering  shiub,  which  is 
at  its  best  two  or  three  weeks  before  the  large 
clusters  of  H.  paniculata  grandiflora  develop. — T. 

A  pretty  LythPUm.— While  the  purple 
Loosestrife  of  our  Avatercourses  invariably  does 
best  near  water,  it  is  certain  that  plants  will  also 
do  well  in  gardens  if  planted  in  fairly  good  deep 
soil.  I  saw  very  recentlj'  in  a  cottage  garden  at 
Epsom  three  strong  plants  of  a  beautiful  carmine 
coloured  varietj',  flowering  profusely  as  large 
clumps  some  3h  feet  in  height,  and  growing  among 
other  hardy  plants.  I  have  never  seen  a  prettier 
one,  and  do  not  think  it  is  much  known.  I  looked 
recently  in  vain  for  anything  like  it  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  the  spidery  Lythrum  roseum  there  staged 
being  in  no  respect  so  bright  .or  attractive. 
Lythrum  Salicaria  grown  in  a  boggy  garden  at 
Mr.  H.  .J.  A'eitch's  residence  at  East  Burnham 
Park  is  a  noble  feature,  cropping  up  above  fine 
plants  of  Inula  glandulosa. — A.  D.  ' 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 


LILIUM     LONGIFLORUM. 

OXE  ma3'  treat  the  long-flowered  Lil}- 
,  in  so  many  ways  that  its  beautiful 
I  silvery  white  trumpets  are  met  with 
'  more  or  less  throughout  the  j-ear :  but 
in  the  open  ground,  where  it  forms  a 
delightful  feature,  it  is  at  its  best 
during  the  latter  part  of  .July  and  beginning  of 
August.  It  is  particularly  effective  when  planted 
in  bold  masses  or  clumps  or  associated  with  low- 
growing  shrubs,  while  as  it  succeeds  in  a  good 
open  loam  that  retains  a  moderate  state  of  moisture 
throughout  the  summer  it  is  well  suited  for 
planting  in  an  ordinar3'  flower  border.  The  intro- 
duction of  this  charming  Lily  dates  back  as  far  as 
1 81(1,  but  it  has  made  far  more  headway  in  popular 
favour  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  at  any 
time  subsequent  to  that  period.  The  great 
stimulus  to  the  culture  of  this  Lily  was  given  in 
188.3,  when  some  fine  well-ripened  bulbs  were  sent 
from  Bermuda  under  the  name  of  Lilium  Harrisi. 
It  proved,  however,  not  to  be  a  distinct  species,  but 
simply  a  form  of  L.  longiflorum,  identical  or  nearlj' 
so  with  that  grown  as  Wilsoni.  As  these  Bermuda 
bulbs  ripened  off  early  and  reached  this  country 
by  August  in  a  totally  dormant  state,  with  the 
roots  at  the  base  ready  to  start  again  into  the  soil, 
they  could  be  flowered  without  dithculty  quite 
early  in  the  new  year,  at  which  period  their 
beautiful  blossoms  had  not  been  previously  seen. 

A  couple  of  seasons  growth  out  of  doors  entirely 
dispelled  the  idea  of  their  being  anything  more 
than  a  form  of  L.  longiflorum.  As  an  article  of 
commerce,  however,  L.  Harrisi  (so-called)  sprang 
into  a  prominent  position,  which,  to  a  certain 
extent,  it  still  holds,  but  it  is  now  much  discounted 
by  the  huge  importations  from  .Tapan.  These 
.Japanese  bulbs  were  sent  in  such  numbers  that  it 
occurred  to  one  of  our  most  enterprising  market 
cultivators  to  construct  a  large  refrigerator,  with 
the  idea  of  storing  the  bulbs  therein,  and  thus 
keeping  them  dormant  beyond  their  normal  period 
for  starting  into  growth,  and  thereby  consideralily 
extending  the  flowering  season.  This  experiment 
proved  so  successful  that  it  is  now  possible  to 
obtain  blooms  of  L.  longiflorum  almost  throughout 
the  year,  and  at  all  times  Ihey  are  much  sought 
after  by  the  decorative  florists.     As  an  illustration 


of  the  thoroughness  with  which  tliey  can  be 
preserved,  I  was  shown  some  bulbs  the  other  day 
taken  from  the  cold  stores,  which  were  as  plump 
and  firm  as  if  they  had  just  reached  this  countrj' 
from  .Japan.  Bulbs  in  this  condition  now,  if  potted 
at  once,  take  three  months  or  thereabouts  to  expand 
their  blossoms,  that  is,  if  they  are  grown  in  a  green- 
house temperature.  The  one  important  item  is  in 
all  stages  of  growth  to  keep  them  clear  of  aphides. 
Before  the  refrigerator  idea  developed  several 
importations  of  bulbs  from  South  Africa  reached 
this  country,  and  by  means  of  them  the  flowering 
p3riod  was  extended,  for  their  seasons  are  of  course 
quite  unlike  ours.  Lilium  longiflorum  is  also  grown 
by  the  Dutch,  but  the  finer  bulbs  are  those  we 
receive  from  .Japan.  ^'arietal  names  have  been 
plentifully  bestowed  upon  the  long-flowered  Lily, 
but  once  grown  under  similar  conditions  man}'  of 
the  supposed  points  of  difference  vanish.  Though 
the  blossoms  are  highlj'  fragrant  they  are  wanting 
altogether  in  the  heav^'  smell  of  many  Lilies,  which 
in  a  confined  space  becomes  almost  unbearable. 
Those  of  L.  longiflorum,  on  the  other  hand,  may  be 
used  for  indoor  decoration,  and  their  bold  massive 
blo.ssoms  are,  in  a  cut  state,  well  suited  for 
furnishing  large  vases  and  for  similar  purposes. 
If  the  entire  spike  is  cut  just  as  the  first  blossoms 
.are  expanding  the  buds  will  develop  well  in  water, 
and  remain  fresh  a  considerable  time.  In  this  \\a,y 
the  yellow  pollen  does  not  mar  the  spotless  puritj-  of 
the  blossoms  as  it  does  when  they  open  out  of  doors, 
particularly  if  the  weather  is  showery.        H.   P. 


BEGINNING  IN  GARDENING. 

Nature  seems  to  have  implanted  in  almost  everj' 
human  being,  not  only  a  desire  to  garden,  but 
some  perceptions  as  to  how  to  set  about  it.  The 
veriest  child,  given  a  small  spade  or  fork,  seems  to 
know  instinctively  what  are  its  uses,  and  begins  to 
applj'  it  in  a  crude  wa}'.  With  a  hoe  or  rake  there 
are  rough  notions  of  the  uses  to  which  they  should 
be  put.  Even  in  sowing  seeds  or  in  planting,  some- 
how there  are  rude  ideas  as  to  the  way  to  do  these 
things.  It  is  true  the  work  of  teaching  beginners 
must  be  very  elementary,  but  this  natural  aptitude, 
doubtless,  is  a  great  factor  in  the  success  which 
almost  invariably  attends  upon  efforts.  The  child, 
failing  other  vehicle,  will  attach  a  piece  of  string 
to  a  box,  and  draw  it  about  laden  Mith  soil  or 
manure  or  weeds.  It  is  perhaps  the  crudest  form 
of  conveyance  to  be  found.  But  the  child  is 
enraptured  when  a  small  wheelbarrow  or  a  little 
box  cart  on  wheels  is  provided,  as  these  are 
inestimable  aids  to  work,  and  in  the  child's  eyes 
evidences  of  civilised  advancement.  In  manj'  direc- 
tions we  see  men  taken  from  all  sorts  of  vocations 
that  have  not  the  least  connection  with  gardening, 
set  to  work  in  a  garden  or  on  a  plot  of  soil,  and 
they  at  once  show  intuitive  perceptions  of  the 
nature  of  the  work  needful,  and  ver}'  soon  show- 
that  these  beginners  are  really-  born  gardeners,  in 
whose  bosoms  life  has  done  its  best  to  kill  gardening 
taste  and  desire,  but  which  once,  even  after  man)' 
years  of  imprisonment  in  town,  has  found  liberty 
on  land,  has  developed  and  shown  how  much  had 
been  lost  to  the  world  in  those  j'ears  of  imprisoned 
energy.  The  love  for  trees,  for  flowers,  for  fruit  is 
innate,  and  there  is  equally  a  love  for  the  beautiful, 
the  neat,  the  trim,  the  orderly,  as  found  in  gardens. 
Thus  it  is  that  in  beginning  in  gardening  Nature 
has  herself  made  the  work  of  instruction  easj'  and 
agreeable.  How  much  is  this  natural  taste  shown 
in  connection  with  elementary  school  or  continua- 
tion school  gardens?  It  is  with  them  as  a  rule 
that  children,  boys  in  particular,  are  first  brought 
into  contact  with  gardening  as  labour  or  a  vocation. 
If  their  infantile  efforts  have  been  playful  and 
crude,  now  in  these  school  gardens  they  are  brought 
into  order  and  efticiencj'.  The  lad's  capacity  to  use 
.-pade  or  fork,  hoe  or  rake,  in  working  the  plot  of 
ground  placed  under  his  care,  his  read}'  com- 
prehension of  drilling,  sowing  seeds,  planting, 
and  thinning,  his  adaptation  of  the  first  principles 
of  order,  arrangement,  neatness,  such  as  must  be 
found  in  any  good  garden,  are  remarkable,  or, 
indeed,  seem  so  to  those  who  have  not  studied 
Nature  as  evidenced  in  humanity.     Some  children 


are  born  mechanics,  some  one  thing,  some  another, 
but  all  children  more  or  less  seem  born  to  a  love 
for  gardening  :  and  in  our  town  life  few  things  are 
more  pitiable  than  is  evidence  of  the  terrible 
repression  of  the  love  which  civilised  life  in  towns, 
as  it  is,  compels.  Few  things  have  more  pathetic 
interest  than  is  seen  in  the  efforts  of  these  town, 
perhaps  slum,  dwellers  to  grow  a  plant,  perhaps 
in  some  crack,  a  few  in  a  window-box,  a  poor 
weak  climber  round  a  window,  a  starved  Vine  or 
Fig  or  Ampelopsis  on  a  wall,  all  showing  how 
intense  is  that  love  for  the  beautiful  Nature  has 
thus  implanted  in  humanity,  and  which  no 
strangling  can  j'et  absolutely  kill.  Thousands  of 
these  poor  gardeners  of  the  town,  could  they  but 
be  planted  on  to  the  soil  in  the  country,  would 
soon  and  intuitively  create  little  garden  paradises 
from  out  of  their  surroundings,  their  instincts 
being  aided  and  strengthened  by  such  assistance 
as  books  or  oral  advice  can  furnish.  There  is  no 
such  hope  for  an  entire  renovation  of  our  existing 
deficient  land  production  as  is  found  in  myriads 
of  small  garden  holdings.  For  these  there  are 
thousands  wanting  but  the  opportunity  to  possess, 
and  most  read}'  to  be  taught  those  advanced 
elements  in  garden  work  which  all  of  experience 
know  are  essential  to  success.  We  thus  come  to 
the  conviction  that  the  beginner  in  gardening  is, 
perhaips,  on  the  whole  not  an  absolute  novice. 
He  comes  to  the  stud}'  of  his  subject  with  natural 
instincts,  and  can  with  comparative  facility  utilise 
the  advice  and  counsel  placed  so  freely  in  books 
and  papers  at  his  disposal.  But  the  great  advan- 
tage to  him  of  a  book  for  beginners  is  found  when 
he  wishes  to  advance  in  directions  beyond  what 
Nature  has  so  far  helped  in.  Oardening  is  a  very 
wide  and  inclusive  vocation,  and  contains  so  much 
that  is  artificial  ;  indeed,  on  close  study  it  does 
seem  marvellous  even  to  the  least  concerned  how 
much  there  is  in  gardening  that  is  artificial  in  the 
sense  that  man's  skill  other  than  what  is  stimu- 
lated by  his  natural  tastes  has  been  brought  to 
bear  in  so  many  wa}s  to  help  to  ends  that  might 
not  otherwise  have  been  attainable.  To  get  know- 
ledge of  these  things  the  beginner  is  intensely 
thankful.  The  }'outh  in  a  garden  is  taught  by 
example.  The  beginner  outside  a  garden  other 
than  his  own  small  one  has  to  depend  on  precept 
and  illustration,  and  wonderfully  does  he  utilise 
those  aids.  When  in  this  way  books  or  lectures 
help  the  learner,  who  can  telf  what  may  in  the 
future  be  the  result,  or  how  great  a  garden  worker 
may  not  have  been  created.  P. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

CORDON    APPLES. 

GRU\\'INt;  Apples  as  cordons  has  only 
become  at  all  general  during  the  last 
three  or  four  years.  For  the  benefit 
of  those  who  may  not  have  seen  any 
it  may  be  stated  that  the  ordinary 
way  of  growing  cordons  is  as  a 
single  upright  or  slanting  stem  (i  feet  or  8  feet 
high,  with  fruiting  spurs  all  the  way  up,  so  that 
the  trees,  if  trees  they  can  be  called,  are  never 
more  than  a  foot  in  diameter  before  the  leaves 
come  out,  generally  less.  This  system  has  very 
distinct  advantages,  though  it  has  obvious 
limitations. 

By  using  dwarfing  stocks,  generally  the  English 
broad-leaved  Paradise  stocks,  which  are  more 
surface  rooting  than  Crab  stocks,  the  trees  can  be 
got  to  bear  a  little  the  second  year  after  grafting, 
and  are  in  fairly  good  bearing  the  third  year.  This 
compares  very  favourably  Mith  the  bearing  of 
standard  trees,  whicli  produce  very  little  indeed 
for  seven  or  eight  years,  some  even  taking  a  much 
longer  period.  Blenheim  Oranges,  for  instance,  as 
orchard  standards,  which  have,  of  course,  to  be  on 
deep-rooting  Crab  stocks,  do  not  get  into  good 
bearing  for  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  whereas  the 
same  Apple  on  a  Paradise  stock  bears  the  second 
or  third  year.  I  have  seen  a  dish  of  thirteen 
large  Apples  from  a  cordon  tree  the  secoixl 
year     after     grafting     tlie     fruit     weighing     5Ib. 
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to  (Jib.  The  advantage  of  this  system  for  speedy 
returns  is  therefore  obvious,  though  looking  ahead 
fifteen  years  tlie  ease  is  different,  cordons  by  tliat 
time  getting  worn  out,  whilst  standards  are  just 
beginning  to  be  productive.  The  quantitj'  of  fruit 
produced  by  a  score  of  cordons  is  not  great, 
measured  by  bushels,  but  if  the  fruit  has  been 
properly  thinned,  and  this  is  the  very  best 
economy  if  done  as  soon  as  the  Apples  reach  a 
size  sutticient  for  culinary  purj^oses,  it  is  of  the 
highest  quality.  A  market  gardener  who  grows 
Apples  on  this  system  rather  e.xtensively  assured 
me  some  time  a;^'o  that  a  well  known  firm  of 
refreshment  contractors  and  hotel  proprietors 
gave  him  'is.  (id.  per  dozen  for  all  he  could  grow, 
as  in  thinning  all  the  misshapen  and  undersized 
fruits  were  removed.     As  3,00(1  to  3,500  of  tliese 
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trees  can  be  planted  on  an  acre  of  ground,  il  will 
be  seen  that  allowing  an  average  of  only  half  a 
dozen  Apples  to  a  tree,  taking  one  year  with 
another,  there  is  a  good  margin  left  for  profit, 
after  providing  a  sinking  fund  for  making  a  new 
jjlantation  after  twelve  years  or  for  jjaying  off  the 
cost  of  planting  the  original  ones. 

Id  growing  Apples  as  cordons  a  very  great  deal 
depends  upon  the  pruning,  as  practically  no 
freedom  of  growth  is  allowed.  The  method  of 
pruning,  too,  must  vary  with  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  On  a  dry  soil,  especially  if  poor,  the  ordinar3' 
system  of  cutting  back  the  side  shoots  to  two  or 
three  eyes  in  the  late  summer,  autunni,  or  winter 
answers  very  well.  An  amateur  grower  of  my 
acqnaintance  bought  fifty  of  these  trees  three 
years   ago,  and    this    summer    tlicrc  arc  nearly  a  ' 


dozen  Apples  upon  the  lot,  and  last  year  was  little 
belter,  though  during  this  time  they  have  been 
pruned  by  a  man  sent  by  a  well  known  luirsery- 
man.  On  the  other  hand,  another  amateur  who 
bought  about  the  same  i^uantity  at  the  same  time, 
and  had  them  pruned  by  an  ordinary  jobbing 
gardener,  had  an  excellent  crop  of  fruit  last  year, 
and  has  got  an  equally  good  one  this  year,  lioth 
sets  of  trees  were  pruned  on  the  same  system, 
that  mentioned  above.  The  explanation  of  the 
difference  of  results  is  to  be  found  in  the  soil, 
which  in  the  latter  case  rests  upon  gravel,  and  in 
the  former  npon  clay,  and  rich  withal.  The 
cutting  back  of  the  trees  on  the  rich,  moist  soil  in 
the  autumn  strengthened  their  natural  vigour  of 
growth,  with  the  result  that  they  produced  only 
leaves   and    wood.     The    raiser   of   the   unfruitful 

trees  has  been  con- 
sulted as  to  the 
eauseof  theirbarren- 
ness  (both  lots  of 
trees  came  from  the 
same),  and  he  states 
that  vigour  of 
growth  is  the  cause, 
and  recommends 
lifting  all  the  trees 
in  the  autumn. 

This,  however,  is 
a  practice  which 
does  not  pay  when 
we  get  such  dry 
summers  as  we  have 
had  in  recent  years, 
and  it  is  in  the 
pruning  that  the 
best  remedy  lies. 
The  cutting  back  of 
the  trees  in  autumn 
and  late  summer 
does  very  well  for 
ihose  on  a  clay  soil, 
as  there  is  little 
fear  of  those  grow- 
ing too  vigorously. 
In  the  case  of  trees 
on  rich,  moist  soil 
it  is  very  different, 
and  the  pruning  in 
that  ease  should  be 
with  the  object  of 
lessening  the  vigour 
of  their  growth  in- 
stead of  strengthen- 
ing it,  as  cutting 
back  in  the  autumn 
strengthens  it.  All 
the  young  shoots 
which  are  not  going 
to  form  natural 
spurs  should  be 
pinched  back  to  four 
or  five  leaves  as  soon 
as  they  have  made  a 
fair  amount  of 
growth,  say  5  inches, 
and  the  shoots 
resulting  from  this 
pinching  should  be 
similarly  pinched 
backed  to  two 
leaves,  and  then  in 
August  or  September  the  original  shoots — the 
pieces  remaining  after  the  first  pinching — should 
be  cut  back  to  two  or  three  eyes,  which  will 
almost  certainl}'  develop  into  fruit  buds. 

As  the  trees  are  probably  not  more  than  .3  feet  to 
4  feet  high  when  bought,  attention  must  be  given 
to  their  extension,  as  if  the  terminal  shoot,  by 
which  alone  extension  is  possible,  is  allowed  to 
grow  to  too  great  a  length,  fruit  spurs  will  not  be 
formed  along  it  next  season,  and  a  bare  stem,  or 
at  least  a  stem  ill-prorided  with  spurs,  will  be  the 
result.  Therefore  the  terminal  shoot,  when 
a  inches  or  S  inches  long,  should  be  pinched  off 
just  above  a  bud  pointing  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  shoot  is  growing,  from  which  a  new  shoot  will 
break  out  and  grow  as  a  continuation  of  the 
origin.ll   shout.      This    can    be   shortened   in    the 


late  autumn,  either  a  pait  of  the  second  growth 
being  removed  or  the  whole  of  it  and  a  piece  of  the 
first,  and  along  the  piece  which  is  left  will  be 
formed  fruit  spurs  the  following  season,  or  shoots 
which  can  be  formed  into  fruit  spurs  in  the  way 
described  above.  Alckk  Petts. 


ALLIUM     VINEALE. 

The  subject  of  the  accomjianying  illustration 
belongs  to  a  family  whose  uieniber.s  do  not 
generally  find  much  favour  in  the  majority  of 
gardens  owing  to  their  disagreeable  scent. 
Although  a  British  plant,  and  very  common  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  the  Crow  Garlic,  as 
it  is  often  called,  is  not  a  plant  to  be  despised 
for  growing  amongst  the  grass  in  semi-wild 
places  or  on  rough  sandy  banks.  The  illustra- 
tion is  from  a  plant  growing  in  the  Batli 
Botanic  Garden,  and  shows  how  under  good 
cultivation  it  improves,  especially  when  grown 
in  a  large  clump.  It  is  usually  in  bloom  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  May,  and  is  very  easily 
increased  by  division  of  the  small  bulbs  or  from 
seed.  A.  11.  Goohwin. 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 


VI. — Foliage  Plants  iok  (iKoUi'i.vG. 
The  tasteful  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is  a  fine 
art  in  which  most  people  now  have  some  training, 
but  how  few  ever  think  of  imdertaking  the  same 
kind  office  for  growing  plants.  Harmony  of  form 
and  colour  in  the  grouping  of  plants  is  no  less 
important,  however,  and,  when  it  is  attained,  gives 
just  the  touch  of  difference  between  mere  routine 
and  the  cidtured  sense  of  fitness. 

To  the  amateur  who  finds  himself  in  possession 
of  an  unfurnished  cold  greenhouse  the  advice  of 
an  "  old  hand"  would  be  to  think  first  of  foliage 
plants.  The  value  of  greenery  for  all  decorative 
purposes  is  recognised  in  these  days  as  perhaps 
never  before.  This  is  proved  by  the  myriads  of 
fine  leaved  plants  distributed  from  the  great  plant 
factories  of  our  day  ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
modern  tendency  towards  regarding  these  as  so 
much  furniture  is  altogether  wholesome.  The  cool 
greenhouse  may  be  said  to  cut  at  the  root  of  the 
evil,  for  in  it  plants  are  grown  and  not  manu- 
factured, and  long  ma\'  it  be  before  we  give  up  the 
old-fashioned  love  for  tending  and  training  our 
favourites,  until  they  become  living  friends, 
associated  with  all  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  our 
homes.  Most  people  find  out  by  bitter  experience 
that  plants  grown  at  high  pressure  speed  in  strong 
heat  are  unsuited  to  the  conditions  of  a  mere  glass 
shelter,  but,  nevertheless,  many  of  the  same 
species,  or  their  close  allies,  succeed  admirably 
when  brought  up  under  more  natural  treatment, 
and  are  indispensable  for  pictorial  grouping. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  large  conservatories 
detached  from  the  dwelling,  where  planting  out  is 
possible,  it  is  a  most  satisfactory  plan,  and  these 
may  be  associated  with  well-planned  rook  work  or 
Fern-edged  pool,  so  that  the  main  features  of  the 
house  may  remain  unaltered,  while  flowering  plants 
can  be  brought  in  according  to  their  season. 
There  is  abundance  of  suitable  material  to  choose 
from,  but  such  permanent  planting  must  be  done 
with  the  utmost  care  and  good  taste  or  it  is  apt  to 
become  wearisome  in  its  monotony.  But  planting 
out  is  not  always  possible,  nor  even  desirable,  and 
most  of  us,  whether  we  will  or  no,  have  to  content 
ourselves  with  pot  plants.  In  any  case,  a  small 
space  soon  becomes  overcrowded  and  untidy,  and 
no  plant  is  always  at  its  best — two  good  reasons 
why,  under  limited  conditions,  permanent  borders 
a  e  better  avoided,  and  every  facility  allowed  for 
frequent  rearrangement.  This  is  more  parti- 
cularly the  case  when  the  ordinary  small 
conservatory,  which  is  seldom  absent  from  the 
rectory  or  country  home,  or  even  the  suburban 
villa,  adjoins  the  sitting  rooms.  To  this  end,  and 
for  other  reasons  given  in  a  former  paper,  it  is 
well  also  to  di.spcnse  with  fixed  stages,  using  only 
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such  simple  removal  contrivances  for  tlie  raising 
and  arrangement  of  pots  as  may  best  lend  them- 
selves to  the  natural  grouping  of  the  plants  at 
disposal.  In  this  waj-  the  whole  wzve  e)i  sci'iic  of 
the  conservator}'  can  be  altered  at  will,  but  it  will 
be  understood  that  this  is  intended  merely  as  a 
practical  suggestion  to  those  who  do  not  begrudge 
a  little  time  and  trouble  to  give  a  fresh  setting  of 
ordered  beauty  to  tlie  too  rigid  commonplace  of 
ordinary  daily  life,  and  applies  only  to  the  drawing- 
room  annexe,  which  is  alwaj's  in  evidence,  and  not 
to  the  planted-out  garden  under  glass,  which  belongs 
to  another  and  grander  tj'pe  of  plant  house.  The 
refreshment  to  mind  and  eye  given  b}'  the  varied 
plant  pictures  which  a  skilful  hand  is  able  to 
arrange  can  scarcely  be  told  in  words,  but  if  one 
thinks  of  the  ordinarj'  greenhouse  stage,  with  its 
serried  ranks  of  flowering  plants,  flanked  by 
brilliantly  coloured  Coleus  and  other  variegated 
-leafage,  with  here  and  there  an  Asparagus  or  Fern 
by  way  of  foil,  the  difference  may  very  readilj' 
be  imagined.  It  has  been  said  with  reason  that 
two-thirds  of  the  available  space  in  a  greenhouse 
might  well  be  allotted  to  fiowerless  plants.  But 
even  with  greenery  the  art  of  harmonious  grouping 
depends  in  a  great  measure  on  the  quick  discri- 
mination between  concord  and  contrast.  Sometimes 
the  one,  sometimes  the  other  will  give  the  best 
effect :  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  think  that  foliage  of 
an}'  kind  will  accord  with  every  flower.  The 
trained  eye  will  detect  in  a  moment  the  want  of 
harmony,  and  lience  the  importance  of  having  a 
good  stock  of  the  most  varied  greenery  to  choose 
from.  It  may  be  said  in  passing  that  one  distinct 
advantage  of  the  cold  house  system  is  that  a  nuich 
greater  variety  can  be  grown,  as  foliage  plants  not 
in  use  or  any  that  are  out  of  flower  can  be  trans- 
ferred to  outdoor  (juarters  or  simple  garden 
frames  instead  of  either  taking  up  precious 
room  or  perishing  outright  for  lack  of  suitable 
accommodation. 

For  all  purposes  of  grouping  then,  greenery 
being  indispensable,  it  will  be  well  to  make  a  note 
under  the  two  heads  lately  defined  of  hardy  and 
half-hardy  plants  of  some  of  the  most  suitable  for 
cold  house  culture. 

Hakijy  FuLi.vii-K  Plants. 

The  fashion  of  the  day  being  to  employ  Palms  of 
many  kinds  for  decorative  purposes,  it  is  as  well 
perhaps  that  we  can,  with  confidence,  place  the 
two  Fan  Palms,  Cham;erops  excelsa  and  C.  humilis, 
on  the  hardy  list.  They  are  much  alike  in  general 
appearance,  but  the  first-named  is  perhaps  the 
best.  It  is  a  Chinese  species,  and  is  often  met  with 
under  the  alia>!  of  C.  Fortunei,  a  tact  to  be  noted. 
The  European  Fan  Palm  (C.  humilis)  may  be 
distinguished  from  it  by  the  thorny  projections  on 
the  leaf  stalks,  the  narrower  plaits  of  its  leaves, 
and  bj'  the  ofl'sets,  which  are  thrown  from  the  base 
of  the  stem.  It  is  also  somewhat  dwarfer  in 
growth.  Both  are  good  stand-by  plants,  doing 
well  out  of  doors  during  summer,  but  needing 
shelter  from  wind  and  draughts  even  more  than 
frost  in  winter,  as  the  broad  leaves  are  easily  torn 
and  disfigured.  Acanthus,  so  much  more  grown 
in  pots  on  the  continent  as  room  and  basket  plants 
than  with  us,  should  never  be  omitted.  A.  lati- 
folius  and  A.  spinosus  are  two  distinct  and  useful 
species.  Aralia  Sieboldi,  another  well  known 
evergreen,  niaj'  be  set  down  as  indispensable. 
Small  plants  of  Muhlenbeckia,  with  foliage 
recalling  the  Maiden-hair  Spleenwort,  is  desirable 
for  many  purposes.  All  sprays  that  have  been 
used  with  cut  flowers  may  be  kept,  and  if  they 
have  not  already  begun  to  root  in  the  water  may 
be  given  the  benefit  of  a  fresh  jug  to  themselves, 
where  they  can  complete  the  operation  at  their 
leisure. 

In  due  time  several  of  the  rooted  spraj'S  may  be 
potted  together  and  make  pretty  basket  plants. 
Perhaps  others  may  have  found  no  difficulty,  but 
until  the  above  method  of  striking  cuttings  of 
this  graceful  evergreen  was  accidentally  discovered 
I  never  once  succeeded  in  rooting  a  plant  of  it  by 
ordinary  means.  The  jug  which  provides  darkness 
for  the  rooting  stems  is  a  point  to  be  noted.  Such 
minute  details  are  very  amateurish,  but  like  an  old 
cottage  friend   who  always  planted  her  cuttings  of 


Lemon    plant,   in   firm  faith,  under  a  (looseberr}' 
bush,  "  I  do  believe  there  be  suni'at  in  it  ! "' 

For  mixing  with  spring  bulbs,  Solomon's  Seal  is 
one  of  the  most  charming  of  foliage  plants.  There 
should  be  a  well-prepared  bed  in  some  spare  corner 
of  the  garden,  from  which  in  the  autumn  the  best 
roots  can  be  taken  for  potting,  the  smaller  tubers 
being  replanted  for  the  following  year,  as  well  as 
all  plants  which  have  had  their  turn  of  greenhouse 
work,  that  they  may  have  a  season  for  recruiting. 
Myrtles,  large  and  small  leaved,  and  Eugenia 
buxifolia  provide  good  greenery  of  a  different 
character.  Eugenia  will  also  bear  its  delicious 
fruit  abundantly  in  a  small-sized  pot,  making  the 
greenhouse  fragrant  with  its  peculiar  aromatic 
scent.  Small-leaved  Ivies  can  be  used  in  various 
ways,  and  Senecio  mikanoides,  the  Ivy-leaved  Cape 
Groundsel,  which  may  often  be  seen  trailing  half 
wild  over  bushes  in  Cornwall,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised  where  a  cjuick  growing  climber  is  desired. 
Funkia  grandiflora  and  F.  Sieboldi  are  quite 
invaluable. 

Nothing  of  course  can  be  more  valuable  than  a 
well-grown  stock  of  hardy  evergreen  Ferns,  both 
native  and  foreign.  Of  these  the  British  species 
of  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum  Capillus- Veneris),  of 
which  there  are  several  remarkable  varieties  of 
Polypody,  especially  the  Welsh  form  of  Hart's- 
tongue  and  Polystichum,  with  their  proliferou." 
forms,  and  Asplenium  Adiantum-nigrum  ("French 
Fern")  may  be  mentioned.  Of  exotic  species 
Woodwardia  radicans,  with  its  massive  drooping 
fronds,  each  carrying  a  bulblet  at  its  point,  is 
invaluable  for  large  spaces.  The  Ostrich  plume 
Fern  (Struthiopteris  germanica)  and  Lomaria 
chilensis  and  L.  magellanica  are  also  large  grow- 
ing, handsome,  and  quite  hardy.  Smaller  species 
are  Lastnva  marginata  and  Polystichum  aerosti- 
choides.  Amongst  deciduous  species,  the  very 
beautiful  plumose  varieties  of  the  lady  Fern 
(Athyrium  Fili.x-ftemina)  are  well  worth  growing, 
and  the  fine  Canadian  Maiden-hair  (Adiantum 
pedatum)  should  not  be  overlooked.  If  variegated 
foliage  be  desired,  the  small  Euonymus  radicans 
and  Aucubas  are  useful,  and  small  tufts  of  the  old- 
fashioned  Ribbon  grass,  grown  in  pots,  go  well  with 
various  kinds  of  white  Narcissi,  and  make  a  fair 
substitute  for  Eulalia  zebrina  and  the  variegated 
Carex  japonica,  both  good  "grasses"  for  pot 
culture.  Centaurea  ragusina  will  supply  silvery 
foliage  and  come  in  well  for  lighting  up  a  dark 
corner.  K.  L.  1  •. 

(  To  be  colli  ill  IK.  d. ) 
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CURRANT     APHIDES. 

Their  Destkuctiveness  this  Year. 

DUKIN( !  the  present  season  considerable 
damage  has  been  and  is  still  Ijeing 
done  to  Currants  by  aphides  or  plant 
lice  (says  a  leaflet  from  the  Board  of 
Agriculture).  In  some  districts  the 
bushes  are  quite  ruined,  the  leaves 
turning  brown  and  shrivelled  up,  and  the  fruit 
falling  off,  the  bunches  "  shanking  "  in  consequence 
of  the  abnormal  presence  of  these  pests.  The  rapid 
increase  of  the  "plant  lice"  is  due  to  the  recent 
long  spell  of  dry,  warm  weather  so  favourable  to 
the  development  of  these  insects,  so  detrimental 
to  the  development  of  the  fruit  and  health  of  the 
bushes.  Aphides  are  usually  more  or  less  prevalent 
on  the  Currants,  and  are  always  liable  under  certain 
climatic  conditions,  such  as  existed  during  the  past 
June,  to  increase  to  an  injurious  e.xtent. 

Currant  bushes  should  therefore  be  washed  early 
in  the  year  just  as  regularly  as  Apple,  Plum,  and 
Pear  trees.  Four  species  of  aphides,  or  dolphins, 
occur  on  the  three  kinds  of  Currants,  two  more 
or  less  confined  to  the  Currant  and  other  Ribes, 
namely,  tlie  Currant  blister  aphis  (Rhopalosiphum 
ribis  of  Linna-us,  and  My/.us  ribis  of  Linn;cus),  the 
third  .species  found  is  the  Cherry  aphis  (Myzus 
cerasi,  Fabricius),  a  fourth  species  is  at  present 
unidentified. 

The  two  true  Riljes  species  work  in  a  slightly 


different  wa}'.  One,  R.  ribis,  produces  reddish, 
reddish  brown,  or  yellow  blister-like  galls  on  the 
surface  of  the  leaves,  whilst  M}'zus  ribis  often 
causes  the  leaves  to  curl  up,  especially  on  the 
top  shoots.  Both  species  are  equally  difficult  to 
destroy  after  thej'  commence  to  breed  in  numbers, 
owing  to  their  being  hidden,  and  more  or  less 
protected  in  the  hollows  of  the  blisters  and  under 
the  curled-up  leaves.  The  galled  patches  are  chiefly 
noticed  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaf,  where  they 
are  blister-like  ;  below  thej'  are  concave.  In  this 
cavity  the  aphides  live  and  breed,  increasing  the 
area  of  the  diseased  patch  as  they  develop. 
Numerous  blisters  ma}'  be  formed  on  one  leaf, 
varying  in  size  from  one-fourth  to  nearly  an  inch 
in  length.  Occasionally  a  moss-like  growth  may 
be  seen  inside  and  outside  these  galls.  The  leaves 
so  attacked  shrivel  away,  but  the  fruit  often  falls 
owing  to  loss  of  sap  long  before  the  leaves  die. 
Neither  of  these  aphides  are  said  to  form  much 
"  honey-dew,"  hence  the  diseased  appearance  of 
the  leaf  is  often  not  noticed  as  being  of  insect 
origin  during  the  early  stages  of  the  attack  unless 
an  examination  has  been  made  of  the  under  surface. 
The  fruit  has  been  particularly  noticed  to  "run 
oft',"  before  the  leaves  die  away,  on  poor  soil 
or  where  the  drainage  is  bad,  or  on  so-called 
"  pinnocky  "  spots  on  the  green  sand  soil  of  Kent. 
Later  "honey-dew"  becomes  abundant,  being 
especially  formed  by  the  leaf-curling  species  :  on 
black  Currants  the  "honey-dew''  often  gives  a 
shiny  and  sticky  appearance  to  the  whole  bush. 

Myzus  ribis  is  especially  found  on  the  black 
Currant,  but  also  on  the  red  and  the  white,  and 
sometimes  on  the  C4ooseberry.  Rhopalosiphum 
ribis  is  more  often  found  on  the  red  Currant  than 
the  former  species,  but  is  also  abundant  on  the 
black  and  the  white. 

The  insects  spread  chiefly  by  means  of  winged 
generations,  which  appear  every  now  and  then, 
flying  from  bush  to  bush,  and  there  setting  up 
fresh  areas  of  disease.  These  winged  generations 
may  occur  as  early  as  the  middle  of  May,  but 
usually  not  until  June. 

These  two  insects  seem  to  have  been  treated  as 
one  ;  Miss  Ormerod  merely  calls  them  aphis  ribis, 
but  the  two  are  perfectly  distinct.  Myzus  ribis 
occurs  abundantly  on  the  Continent ;  Kaltenbach 
speaks  of  it  as  destructive  in  Germany,  and 
Taschenberg  also  refers  to  it  as  forming  lumps 
and  curling  up  the  leaves.  It  appears  to  have  been 
imported  into  America,  for  Saunders  mentions  it 
as  an  imported  insect.  Lintner  also  says  it  is 
destructive  in  the  States. 

Like  Histurv. 

The  appearance  and  habits  of  the  two  commonest 
Currant  aphides  are  different,  but  their  life  history 
is  very  similar. 

(1.)  Rhopalosiphum  ribis,  L. — The  wingless 
viviparous  female,  or  "Mother  Queen,"  is  shiny 
green,  mottled  with  darker  green  ;  legs,  cornicles, 
and  antennie  pale  green  ;  eyes,  red.  In  form  it  is 
oval  and  convex,  and  larger  than  the  following 
species  (II.),  the  body  being  one-tenth  of  an  inch 
long.  The  wingless  females  are  found  under  the 
leaves  and  cause  the  red,  orange,  and  yellow 
blisters.  They  appear  first  of  all  in  April,  and 
occur  continuously  until  July  and  even  August. 
Every  now  and  then  the  lice  to  which  they  give 
rise  turn  into  pupa- ;  rudiments  of  wings  appearing 
as  wing  buds. 

The  pupa  is  green,  and  does  not  dift'er  much 
from  the  wingless  female  or  larva.  The  winged 
viviparous  female,  which  arises  from  the  pupa,  is 
yellowish  green  with  black  head,  antenna',  joints 
to  the  legs,  black  thorax  with  a  yellow  band  in 
front ;  the  abdomen  is  liright  yellowish  green,  with 
dark  spots  and  patches  on  the  dorsum  and  sides  ; 
yellow  honey  tubes,  swollen  towards  the  apex  ; 
ochreous  legs  with  dark  joints.  These  winged 
females  fly  from  bush  to  bush.  In  the  autumn 
or  late  summer  males  and  ovigerous  females  are 
formed  ;  the  egg-laying  female,  after  being  ferti- 
lised, depositing  her  few  brown  elongated  eggs  on 
the  last  year's  growth  of  a  twig  just  under  tlie 
broken  rind  or  upon  it.  Here  the  eggs  remain  all 
the  winter.  A  number  of  the  winged  females  seem 
to  leave  the  bushes  at  the  end  of  .luly,  but  some 
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always  remain.  This  aphis,  besides  feeding  on 
the  red,  black,  and  white  Currant,  also  attacks  the 
(Jooseberry,  and  it  has  been  fuund  in  the  (Judder 
Rose  (Viburnum  opulus),  the  Nipple  Wort  (Lapsana 
vulgaris),  and  the  Sow  Thistle  (Sonchus). 

(fl.)  Myzus  ribis,  Linn. — This  plant  louse  can 
easily  be  told  from  the  former  by  its  oli\e,  not 
black,  head,  and  its  black  cornicles  and  irregularly 
black  ornamented  abdomen  in  the  winged  female. 
It  occurs  from  A^/ril  to  August,  especially  in  the 
black  Currant  and  (iooseberry,  but  also  on  the  red 
Currant  ;  it  is  said  to  cause  blisters  similar  to  (I.) 
It  often  causes  the  leaves  at  the  apex  of  the  shoots 
to  curl  and  twist  up.  It  is  apparently  the  Rhopa- 
losiphum  ribis  of  Koch. 

The  apterous  or  wingless  female,  which  appears 
in  the  spring,  is  shiny  3'ellowish  green,  with  dark 
green  mottlings,  elongated  oval  in  form,  and  with 
curious  capitate  hairs  in  front  ;  the  cornicles  and 
legs  are  pale  green,  and  the  eyes  reddish.  The 
lice  or  larv«  are  pale  green.  When  the  leaves  lose 
their  sap  they  turn  to  pupa?,  and  then  to  winged 
females.  The  pupa  of  this  species  is  shiny  yellowish 
green,  with  two  horny  spots  on  the  occiput.  The 
winged  viviparous  female  is  bright  green,  with  pale 
olive  head,  brown  thorax  with  an  olive  band  across 
the  prothorax,  irregular  transverse  bands  and  spots 
on  the  abdomen,  and  four  or  five  dark  latei'al 
spots  ;  the  deep  olive  green  to  black  cornicles  are 
cylindrical  in  form,  and  the  deep  green  legs  have 
olive  tarsi.  The  eyes  are  again  red  in  colour  in  the 
larva;.  Towards  .July  many  leave  the  Currants, 
but  as  in  the  former  species  some  always  remain, 
and  give  rise  to  viviparous  females  and  males,  the 
former  depositing  their  long  brown  eggs  under  the 
exfoliated  rind,  attaching  them  to  it  by  a  gummy 
excretion  ;  here  they  remain  until  the  spring,  when 
they  give  rise  to  larvre,  which  soon  grow  into  the 
"  Mother  Queens."  The  wingless  female  is  smaller 
than  the  former  species,  being  little  more  than  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  long.  It  also  occurs  on  the 
(looseberr3',  and  it  has  been  noticed  to  curl  up 
the  leaves  and  deform  the  shoots  more  often  than 
the  former  species.  Lintner  also  refers  to  it  as 
contorting  the  leaves. 

Natural  Enemies. — The  larva'  and  adults  of  the 
two-spotted  ladybird  (Adalia  bipunctata)  are  often 
to  be  found  feeding  amongst  the  colonies  of  lice, 
and  do  inestimable  good  in  keeping  them  in  check. 
Larvfe  of  several  species  of  hover  flies  (Syrphidit) 
also  feed  on  them,  their  leech-like  repulsive  green 
or  dull  red  larva?  living  amongst  the  lice  in  the 
blisters  or  curled  leaves,  and  each  devouring  as 
many  as  twenty  lice  in  a  day.  Ichneumons  do  not 
appear  to  be  parasitic  on  either  of  these  species, 
nor  do  the  lace  wing  or  golden  eye  flies  (Chrysopa) 
seem  to  feed  on  them. 

PHEVENTION  AND  TREATMENT. 

Little  can  be  done  to  prevent  the  attack  of  these 
Currant  lice.  Black  Currants  should  be  cut  very 
hard  in  the  autumn  after  an  attack,  and  the 
strippings  carried  away  and  burnt.  By  so  doing 
many  eggs  will  be  destroj'ed.  Probablj'  some 
benefit  would  be  derived  by  the  winter  washing 
with  caustic  alkali  wash.  The  use  of  this  spray  is 
not  only  to  rid  the  plant  of  vegetal  incumbrances — 
moss  and  lichens  which  shelter  various  hibernating 
insects — but  it  also  affects  the  eggs  of  certain 
insects,  such  as  Chermes  and  some  Aphidid*.  It 
will  also  remove  the  scales  of  Leucanium  ribis, 
often  noticed  on  Currant  and  Gooseberry  bushes. 

Caustic  alkali  wash  is  prepared  in  the  following 
way: — Dissolve  lib.  of  caustic  soda  and  lib.  oV 
carbonate  of  potash  separately  in  water,  then  mix 
tlie  two  together  and  add  to  ten  gallons  of  so't 
water;  then  add  to  this  ilb.  of  dissolved  soft 
soap  (Chiswick).  Spray  over  the  bushes  about 
February. 

When  aphides  are  present  on  the  bushes  ii  is 
most  important  to  spray  early  in  the  3'ear,  directly 
the  lice  are  seen,  that  is  before  the  blisters  appear 
or  the  leaves  become  curled  up  ;  the  lice  can  then 
be  readily  reached  by  the  spray,  which  cannot  be 
done  later  in  the  year. 

The  most  successful  remedies  for  plant  lice  are 
paraffin  emulsion  and  quassia  wash.  Parattin 
emulsion  is  prepared  in  the  following  waj' : — Mix 
equal   portions  of   boiling   soft   soap  solution  and 
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parafKn  together,  then  churn  them  up  by  means 
of  a  force  pump  until  a  creamy  ennilsion  is 
produced.  When  required  for  use,  mix  the  con- 
centrated soft  soap  and  paraffin  solution  with 
twenty  times  its  bulk  of  soft  water. 

Quassia  wash  may  be  substituted  for  paraffin 
emulsion,  but  it  is  rather  more  troublesome  to 
prepare.  The  usual  formula  is  as  follows  ; — Extract 
of  .51b.  to  101b.  of  boiled  quassia  chips,  61b.  to  Sib. 
of  soft  soap,  100  gallons  of  water.  The  (juassia 
should  be  boiled  separatelj'  for  two  hours  in  just 
sufficient  water  to  keep  i*"/  liquid.  The  soft  soap 
should  be  dissolved  in  water  and  then  added"  to, 
and  well  mixed  with  the  quassia,  the  whole  being 
then  placed  in  and  mixed  with  100  gallons  of  soft 
water. 

If  the  fruit  is  fairly  forward  it  is  not  advisable 
to  employ  the  paraffin  emulsion,  as  it  might  affect 
the  flavour. 

Early  spraying  of  the  plantations  with  paraffin 
emulsion  is  the  correct  treatment,  and  will  prevent 
considerable  loss,  which  cannot  Ijc  repaired  when 
once  the  lice  have  got  a  firm  hold. 
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C.  .lAUHKRTiANA  (Timb.),  Pyrenees.  This  plant, 
formerly  grown  in  the  garden  of  M.  Boissier 
at  Valeyres,*  I  am  unacquainted  with.  It 
was  described  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
Botanique  de  France,"t  but  Nyman  includes 
it  with  C.  ficaroides  (Timb.),:;:  which  is  a 
pyrenean  form  of  C.  linifolia  (Lam.).  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  species,  maintained  as 
such  by  the  "  Index 
Kewensis,"  has  been 
grown  elsewhere  than 
in  the  garden  of  M. 
Boissier,  from  wltich 
it  has  long  been  lost. 

C.  laciniata  (L.  non 
Andr.).  From  the 
Greek  Archipelago,  in 
the  Isle  of  Pholegan- 
dros,  where  it  grows 
in  rocky  fissures  in 
full  sun.  It  is  a 
monocarpous  species, 
nearly  a  biennial,  and 
belongs  to  the  C. 
medium  group  ;  stem 
thick  at  the  base, 
panicled  at  the  top  ; 
leaves  fringed, 
branches  downy,  with 
two  to  four  blue 
flowers ;  corolla  wide 
and  short,  bell-shaped, 
twice  as  long  as  the 
calj'x.  The  plant  is 
from  1  foot  to  2  feet 
high,  and  flowers  in 
.June  and  .luly.  It 
likes  the  fissitres  of 
rock  in  sun,  and  is 
increased  by  seed. 
According  to  Dietrich 
the  Germans  grow  it 
in  pots  in  the  same 
way  as  C.  pyramidalis. 

C.  lanata  (Friv.), 
syns.  0.  althasoides 
(Pane.),  C.  velutina 
(Vel.).  This  curious 
and  veryprettyspecies 
grows  in  the  fissures 
of  rocks  in  Bulgaria 
and  Servia  in  the 
group  of  the  Mounts 
Rilo  and  Rhodope, 
and,  according  to 
Boissier     (  "  Flora 


Orientalis "),  in  Thrace  ;  it  may  be,  how- 
ever, that  the  plant  mentioned  by  Boissiei', 
C!orolla  crerulea,  was  another  species.  C. 
lanata  grows  in  the  fissures  of  gneiss  rocks, 
and  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  out.  A  German 
gardener  named  Kellerer,  when  living  in  ]5ul- 
garia,  distributed  seed  of  this  curious  (Jam- 
panula  under  the  name  of  C.  velutina  from 
1892  to  1894.  Dr.  de  Degen,  the  best  present 
authority  on  the  plants  of  these  regions,  in  a 
work  on  the  subject,^  conclusively  established 
the  synonymy  of  U.  lanata,  C.  altha2oide.s,  and 
C.  velutina  (Vel).  The  latter  name  is  not 
given  in  the  "  Index  Kewensis,"  which  only 
mentions  C.  velutina  (Desf.)  of  the  Atlas,  quite 
a  distinct  plant. 

C.  lanata  is  perennial  and  saxatile,  entirely 
tomentose  ;  root-stock  stout  and  almo.st  woody  ; 
the  stalk  is  1  foot  to  1  i  feet  high,  pyramidally 
branched  from  the  base  ;  the  branches  .slender, 
arched  and  bent  over,  horizontal  or  drooping, 
leafy,  each  bearing  one  to  three  flowers  ;  under- 
sides of  the  leaves  silky-downy,  grey  above, 
those  of  the  base  long-stalked  and  heart-.shaped ; 
upper  leaves  wide,  narrowing  dov,'n  to  form  a 
petiole  ;  flowers  large,  calyx  woolly,  corolla 
pale  yellow  or  greenish  (as  in  G.  thyrsoidiea)  ; 
ribs  hairy,  interior  bearded  with  long  hairs  (as 


'  "  Hortiis  Boissierianus,"  page  ISS. 

t  "  Bull.  Sue.  Bot.  France,"  xv.  (186S),  \evii.,  t.  111. 

t  Tirabal-Lagiave  in  "  Mora.  Acad.  Toulouse,"  S^rie  r.,  vi., 
1S62,  page  33. 

^  Bemerk.  iiber  ("Irientallsche  Pflanzenarten  iu  '■  Oesterr. 
botanisch.  Zeitscliritt,"  1802,  No.  VI. 
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in  C.  barbata) :  lolies  of  the  calyx  shorter  tlian 
the  tube  of  the  corolla  and  recurved  outward. 
It  flowers  from  July  to  October. 

We  have  grown  it  from  seed  sent  to  our 
garden  by  Dr.  de  Degen,  of  Buda-Pesth,  but 
not  succeeded  in  flowering  it.  I  believe  also 
that  all  the  jilants  I  have  sent  .out  to  France 
and  England  have  died.  The  Hungarian 
botanist  from  whom  I  had  it  told  me  that  it 
requires  a  vertical  position  in  sun,  and  that  I 
ought  to  have  grown  it  in  my  wall,  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  best  possible  )jlace. 
The  experiment  will  be  tried  again,  and  I 
shall  hope  to  be  more  fortunate  in  the  future. 

C.  langsdorfiana  (Fisch  non  A.  Gray)  syn. 
C.  heterodoxa  (Bunge)  ;  grassy  and  stony 
regions  of  Arctic  America  and  Northern  vVsia. 
A  glabrous  plant  ;  stem  erect,  one-flowerod, 
with  the  toothed  leaves  of  C.  linifolia  (Lam.). 

C  linifolia  (Lam.),  syns.  C.  angustifolia 
(Lam.),  C.  pulla  (Baumg.  non  L.),  C.  Ilohdii 
(Lois),  C.  rotundifolia  var.  (L.),  C.  virgata 
(Raff.).  Mountains  and  alpine  regions  of 
Europe,  between  •">,000  feet  and  S,(i( lO  feet,  and 
of  N'orth-eastern  America. 

This  is  probalily  a  mountain  form  of  C. 
rotundifolia  (L.),  for  when  grown  in  the  gardens 
of  the  plains  the  distinctive  characters  are 
reduced,  and  after  a  few  generations  become 
lost.  It  is  distinguished  from  rotundifolia  by 
the  scarcely-stalked,  narrow  lanceolate,  nearly 
entire  radical  leaves,  and  by  the  larger  and 
more  numerous  flowers.  It  flowers  in  June 
and  July  in  gardens,  and  succeeds  in  any  poor 
light  soil  in  full  sun. 

C.  macrorhiza  (Gay),  syns.  C  nieteensis 
(Risso),  C.  rupestris  (Eisw).  Provence  and 
Liguria,  in  the  joints  of  old  walls  and  in  the 
fissures  of  rocks,  from  the  sea  shore  to  the 
mountains,  and  the  Sierra  Sagra  in  southern 
Spain. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
.southern  plants,  and  one  of  the  most  free- 
flowering  of  the  Campanulas.  The  root-stock 
is  very  thick  and  woody  ;  it  throws  out  a  large 
number  of  drooping  branches  ;  leaves  of  the 
base  orbicular-cordate,  denticulate,  those  of 
the  stem  ovate-acute,  upper  leaves  narrow- 
linear  ;  flowers  very  numerous,  of  a  fine  Ijlue, 
two  to  eight  in  a  spreading  cluster.  May  to 
October.  Ardoino  says*  that  it  is  in  flower 
nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  I  have  certainly 


*  "  Flure  fles  .\Ipes  -MaritinieK,"  page  :2'i:i. 
t  "  Klora  of  Ilunlighcra  aiul  San  Ilenio." 


seen  it  in  flower  whenever  I  have  lieen 
in  the  south.  I  can  never  forget  the 
impres.sion  I  received  on  first  seeing 
it  in  flower  in  the  walls  of  the  small 
town  La  Tui'bie  above  ]\Ionaco. 
The  little  flowers  were  in  myriad.?, 
brightening  up  the  dismal  streets 
of  this  gloomy  and  decaying  place, 
and  giving  it  life  and  colour.  It  i.s, 
indeed,  a  wonder  among  vegetation 


obtained  flowering  sjiecimens,  and  a  few  seeds 
to  Mr.  Marc  Micheli,  the  distinguished  Geneva 
botanist,  whose  botanic  garden  is  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  interesting  in  existence.  Half 
the  seed  I  had  for  my  alpine  garden  :  but, 
alas  I  while  Leiehtlin  (the  favoured  of  Flora) 
at  once  obtained  wonderful  results,  neither 
M.  ^Micheli,  il.  Barbey,  Miss  Willmott,  nor 
myself  could  get  it  to  flourish.  Last  year 
M.  Micheli  w-as  successful   in  flowering   some 


Bicknell  sa3'S  of  itt  :  "This  plant  is  !  plants    received    from    liaden-Baden,    and    I 


of  very  variable  form,  but  may  be 
recognised  by  its  woody  root  stock, 
its  broad  lower  stem-leaves,  and  its 
upright  buds  and  capsules  :  the  teeth 
of  the  calyx  are  often,  Viut  not  always, 
reflexed.'' 

At  Tieneva  it  will  not  bear  our 
cold,  damp  winters,  and  will  not 
succeed  unless  it  can  be  brought  in 
under  glass.  In  England,  where 
the  cold  is  less  intense,  it  ajipears  to 
be  hardy.  It  must  have  a  vertical 
position  in  full  sun,  and  in  a  fissure 
of  wall  or  rock,  calcareous  if  possible. 
It  is  increased  by  cuttings,  divisions, 
or  seed. 
C.  mirabilis  (Albofl")-    Calcareous  rocks  in  the 

Arbika  Akhegoesh  chain  in  Abkhasia  at  6,300 

feet.      (See    illustration    in    The     Garden, 

July  27,  page  58.) 

This  new  plant,  discovered  on  Septemlicr  2, 
1894,  by  my  late  friend  Albofl'  in  the  (!'aucasus, 

made    a    great    stir    in    the 

world  of   botany  and   horti- 
culture.   Albofl',  on  his  return 

from  his    second  journey  in 

the  Caucasus   in   I8!)4,  came 

to  see  me  to  tell  me  of  the 

beauty  of  this  plant,  of  which 

he    had     discovered     one 

example  only  in  a  rocky  place 

overlooking     a     path    along 

which    he    was   jiassing,  but 

at  300  feet  above  him.     One 

of    his   guides    was   sent   to 

dig   it   out.     A  closer    view 

increased     his     admiration, 

and  he  determined    to  care- 
fully explore  the  immediate 

neighbourhood   in    the   hope 

of  finding  a  second.     But  all 

his  eft'orts  were  in  vain  ;   he 

could   only   obtain    the    one 

plant  that  till  then  had  been 

unknown.      His  enthusiastic 

and    liappy    anticipation    of 

sharing  it  with    me  were  so 

great  that  he  could  not  wait 

for  the  arrival  of  his  packages, 

whose  destination    was    the 

Boissier  Herbarium,  on  whose 

account   he    had    made    the 

journey.     When  the  precious 

jiarcel  came  he  told  me  how 

disappointed    ho    was,    that 

though  the  plant  had  more 

than  100  flowers  it  had  not  a 

single   seed  capsule,   so  tliat 

he  had  none  to  give  me.    But 

on    my   su.ggestioD,   and    by 

dint  of  careful  examination, 

we    found   a  single    cap.sule 

ripe  —  perfectly    riiie  !      It 

belonged     to     M.     13arbey  - 

Boissier,  owner  of  the  Her- 
barium  and   of    M.    Albotf's 

harvest,  but   he  allowed  me 

to  have  a  share.   One  portion 

was  sent  to  Mr.  Max  Leiehtlin, 

of   Baden-liaden,    who    soon 


believe  that  Miss  Willmott  has  had  the  .same 
pleasure,  while  I,  who  may  consider  myself  its 
introducer  into  cultivation  (since  I  was  the 
only  one  to  insist  on  a  further  search  for  seed 
on  Albott"s  specimen,  when  he  maintained 
that  it  had  none),  have  only  seen  it  in  flower 
in  other  gardens.  It  is  in  good,  even  grand 
health  in  my  wall,  where  Albofl' himself  placed 
it,  but  though  it  grew  well  from  seed  it  has 
never  flowered.  We  have  sent  away  many 
plants  of  it  to  our  clients,  who  have  bloomed 
it,  but  C.  mirabilis  evidently  owes  me  a 
grudge,  for  with  me  it  will  not  flower. 

Its  description  is  liriefly  as  follows  :  Root 
thick,  Carrot-shaped  :  leaves  thick,  oblong- 
spathulate,  ciliated  on  the  edges,  brought 
together  in  a  large  rosette  ;  stem  branching 
and  pyramidal,  flo\\er  large,  pale  lilac  ;  corolla 
widely  bell-shaped,  nearly  an  inch  and  a  quarter 
long,  and  the  same  in  width.  From  .luly 
to  September.  The  unu.sual  and  jieculiar 
characters  of  this  species  led  M.   Albofl'   to 
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infer  that  it  was  a  plant  of  extremely  ancient 
creation,  of  which  the  only  near  relations 
might  be  looked  for  in  fossil  vegetation.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  Campanula  mirabilis 
belonged  rather  to  a  phytopaleontologic  world 
than  to  one  of  existing  botany.  Its  descrijv 
tion  appeared  in  the  "  Bulletin  de  I'Herbier 
Boissier  "*  and  in  the  "  Prodrome  de  la  Flore 
de  Colcliique."t 

C.  morettiana  (Reich.),  syns.  C.  filiformis 
(Moret.),  hispida  (Portenschl.),  pulla  (Parol, 
non  L.).  Southern  Tyrol,  from  2,000  feet  to 
4,000  feet,  from  the  Lago  di  Garda  to  Dalmatia, 
in  the  cracks  of  rocks.  It  is  a  pretty  little 
yjlant,  hairy,  with  short  one-flowered  stems  ; 
leaves  small,  crenulate-dentate,  the  lower  ones 
stalked,  orbicular-cordate,  those  of  the  stem 
still  smaller  and  ovate-acute  ;  flower  erect, 
comparatively  large ;  corolla  funnel-shaped, 
four  times  as  large  as  the  calyx,  and  of  fine 
violet  colour.!     It  flowers  in  .lune  and  July. 

It  is  a  difficult  plant  to  grow,  and  should  be 
treated  like  the 
Androsaces  of 
the  Aretia  group, 
like  Eritrichium 
and  Campanula 
cenisia.  It  must 
have  an  opening 
in  a  wall  facing 
the  sun  or  be  in 
rockwork  with  a 
southern  expo- 
sure. If  it  is 
grown  in  pots  (as 
was  done  in  1890 
in  the  botanic 
garden  at 
Munich)  rather 
large  pots  must 
be  chosen,  with 
a  good  third  of 
stones  for  drain- 
age, and  the  rest 
filled  with  poor 
sandy  .soil,  two- 
thirds  calcareous 
sand,  and  one- 
third  loam. 
Kerner,>;  who 
grew  it  in  the 
botanic  garden 
of  Innsbriick 
about  1860,  had 
success  with  it 
in  calcareous 
rock  in  full  sun- 
shine ;  it  was  also 
most     successful 

in  M.  Boissier's  wall  at  Valle>Tes.  It  is  increased 
by  cuttings  and  seeds. 

C.  muralis  (Portenschl.),  syns.  C.  porten- 
schlagiana  (R.  and  S.).  Dalmatia,  in  rocks. 
This  species  is  often  confounded  with  C.  gar- 
ganica,  from  which,  however,  it  difi'ers  con- 
siderably by  its  habit,  its  manner  of  growth, 
and,  above  all,  by  its  flowers.  It  is  a  tufted 
plant,  abundantly  stoloniferous  (which  is  not 
the  case  in  C.  garganica),  with  small  cordate- 
dentate  leaves,  collected  in  a  spoon- shape, 
smaller  and  deeper  green  than  in  C.  garganica. 
It  very  soon  covers  the  rock,  whether  in  sun 
or  shade,  while  its  congener  must  have  sun, 
and  never  runs  about.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  true 
violet  colour,  while  those  of  C.  garganica  are 
blue-lilac  ;  but  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
genus  is  the  corolla,  which  is  bell-shaped, 
leaning  over  or  drooping,  not  deeply  lobed, 
approaching  that  of  C.  rotundifolia,  although 
smaller,  narrower,  and  longer,  while  that  of 
C!.  garganica  is  rotate,  wide  open,  deeply  cut  into 
five  lobes  and  held  erect,  looking  u)i  to  the  sky. 


It  can  be  planted  anywhere  in  rockwork,  and 
grows  well  in  pots  ;  it  likes  stony  calcareou.o 
soil,  and  from  June  to  November  yields  masses 
of  flowers,  but  never  any  seed,  the  latter  point 
being  the  only  one  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  it 
resembles  C.  garganica.  It  is  easily  increased 
by  cuttings  or  division. 

The  so-called  Bavarian  variety  widely  dis- 
tributed in  English  gardens  is  a  tall  form  of 
the  same  plant,  for  which  I  propose  the  name 
C.  muralis  var.  major. 

C.  olympica  (Boiss).  The  French  edition  o.f 
Nicholson's  "  Dictionary  of  Gardening  "  has  a 
figure!  I  of  a  Campanula  which  appears  to  be 
given  in  error.  The  figure  in  ([uestion  is 
much  nearer  C.  Raineri  than  C.  olympica, 
described  by  Boissier  at  page  !}40  of  vol.  iii.  of 
the  "  Flora  Orientalis."  Moreover,  I  cannot 
find  this  name  mentioned  in  any  plant  list  of 
amateur,  trade,  or  botanical  collection,  and  am 
of  opinion  that  C.  olympica  has  never  been 
introduced  into  cultivation. 


stalked,  orbicular-cordate,  and  dentate  ;  flowers 
bhic,  with  large  bell-shaped  corolla.  It  flowers 
in  July  and  August,  and  likes  a  light,  well- 
drained  soil.  It  was  grown  for  many  years 
at  Valleyres,  but  is  now  no  longer  there.  I 
do  not  know  if  it  is  still  in  gardens. 

Geneva.  H.  Coi;i;ii\i)N. 

(7'o  h(  continued.) 


CAMPANULA    MURALIS. 

C.  pelviformis  (Lam.),  syn.  C.  corymbosa 
(Desf.).  A  native  of  the  Island  of  Crete, 
formerly  grown  at  Valleyres  by  M.  E.  Boissier, 
but  I  doubt  if  it  is  now  anywhere  in  cultiva- 
tion, what  is  commonly  grown  under  this  name 
being  only  a  garden  form  of  C.  carpatica. 
The  true  C.  pelviformis  ,is  a  biennial,  and 
rather  near  C.  medium,  its  large  blue  drooping 
flowers,  Ijorne  at  the  top  of  the  1  foot  to  -2  feet 
high  stem,  and  the  dentate  leaves  make  it  an 
ornamental  plant  that  it  would  be  very  desir- 
able to  have  in  gardens. 

C.  petiolata  (A.  DC).  From  North  America. 
A  glabrous  plant,  1  foot  high,  with  a  simple 
few-flowered    stem,    the    lower    leaves    long- 


*  "  liulL  de  I'Herliier  Boissier,"  iii.,  ISO;"),  page  22S. 

t  "  Prodromus  Flor:o  Colcliierc,"  pa^je  l.SS. 

t  Koch,  in  "  neutclie  und  Schweitzerflora,"  page  32S, 
gives  it  as  liaviiig  one  to  two  flowers  on  a  stem,  b\it  I  liave 
never  seen  it  with  more  tlian  one  flower.  De  Caudolle,  also, 
in  his  "  Monographie "  gives  it  as  having  a  one-flowered 
stem. 

§  "  Kultur  der  Alpenpflanzen." 

II  "Diction.  Ilortic,"  by  Nicholson,  translated  by  S. 
Mottet,  vol.  i.,  page  4S3, 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

From  Mr.  Mowbray  Watson,  Winthorpe,   Ravel- 
ston  Dykes,  Edinburgh,  come  grand  fjlooms  of 

Mdtisia  decukrens, 
with  a  note  saying  that  lie  has  had  it  for  eight 
years  without  protection  and  oonsider.s  it  hardy. 
Tlris  is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  gener.ally  con- 
sidered difficult  to  grow  ;  the  feaves  are  furnished 
with  tendrils  at  their  tips  ;  the  flower,  of  a  splendid 
deep  orange  cofour,  has  somewhat  the  appearance 
of  a  large  Gazania  ;  it  is  4  inches  across.     We  are 

always  glad  to  see 
these  excellent  and 
not  often  grown 
flowers,  but  our 
correspondent's 
kindness  in  send- 
ing them  would 
have  lieen  much 
enhanced  if  it  had 
been  accompanied 
bj'  a  note  describ- 
ing his  successful 
culture.  Perhaps 
he  will  be  so  good 
as  to  send  this  to 
follow.  Possibly 
one  of  our  readers 
may  be  able  to 
give  him  some 
information  he 
desires  :  "I  wish 
to  try  Mutisia 
...  ^  Cfematis,  but  can- 
jUMui  not  find  a  firm  that 
sells  it.'' 

From  M  r  . 
Sinionds,  near 
Basingstoke, 
comes  a  bloom  of  a 

Pink, 
kindly    sent    in 
answer  to  our  en- 
quiry  for   a    good 
strain   of    the   old 
black   and    white. 
The      Pink     .sent, 
though  evidently  a 
pretty  flower,  has 
not  the   desired   arrangement  of   colouring.     The 
"  black  "  should  form  a  distinct  blotch  at  the  base 
of  the  petals,  all  tlie  outer  part  of  the  flower  being 
clear  white. 


From  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Prichard,  Riverslea, 
Christchurch,  Hants,  comes  an  interesting 
gathering  : 

ASTILr.E    RUBRA. 

This  is  a  charming  flower.  We  know  nothing 
like  it  in  colouring.  The  pleasing  clouds  of  bloom 
are  of  soft  salmon-pink,  an  unusual  and  delightful 
shade,  and  their  effect  in  the  mass  must  be  very 
beautiful.  Also  came  A.  Thunbergi  and  A.  Pluniet 
Veigneux,  a  creamy-flowered  kind. 

ASC'LEPIAS    TUllEROSA    AND    DELUlriNIU:!!    ZALIL. 

The  Asclepias  was  very  handsome  and  unusually 
fine,  a  wonderful  orange-red  colouring,  while  the 
soft  yellow  of  the  Delphinium  is  also  good,  and  not 
in  the  least  degree  weak. 

We  receive  from  Mr.  T.  0.  Walker,  in  north 
Lancashire,  good  blooms   of   a  fine  purple  and  a 
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grey  Sweet  Pea,  a  form  of  the  pretty  Delphinium 
grandiflorum,  and  two  interesting  Dianthus,  with 
the  following  notes  :  "  Mj'  soil  is  lieavy  flay,  and 
the  garden  is  on  a  slope  to  the  south.  It  is  there- 
fore with  some  interest  that  one  watches  the  pro- 
gress and  blooming  of  seedlings.  The  new  bush 
Sweet  Pea  grows  with  me  fairl3'  compactly  and 
practicallj-  without  staking.  The  plants  are  about 
18  inches  high,  and  for  the  past  mouth  or  so  have 
been  verj-  fine  and  give  promise  of  a  lot  of  bloom 
yet.  The}'  appear  to  me  to  be  most  valuable  for 
the  front  of  borders. 

DUXTHrS     MONSPELIEXSIS     AND      DUNTHUS 
KXAJ'PIT    (yellow) 

were  both  sown  in  the  spring  of  lf)(l(>,  and  have 
Ijeen  in  bloom  for  the  past  fourteen  claj's.  They 
both  grow  about  1  foot  high,  and  seem  to  require 
no  more  extra  care  than  any  ordinary  Dianthus, 
every  plant  having  come  safely  through  the  winter 
and  now  blooming  profusely.  They  are  plants 
one  lias  to  look  down  upon  to  see  their  beauty. 

DeLPIIINHTM    fiRANDIFLORTJM    BrECKII 

grows  possibly  15  inches  high,  and  is  a  mass  of 
bloom  from  the  ground  to  the  top.  It  has  been  a 
perfect  picture.  Though  the  blooms  are  individually 
not  so  large  as  the  t3'pe  they  are  produced  more 
abundantly  and  thus  give  a  finer  effect  :  the  seed 
of  this  was  also  sown  in  the  spring  of  UKIO.  At 
the  same  time  I  also  sowed  Campanula  laeiniata, 
and  had  a  nice  batch  of  plants.  I  lost  all  that  were 
left  in  the  open,  though  those  put  in  a  cold  frame 
came  through  the  winter  safely.  In  this  case  I 
think  the  wet  was  the  cause  of  the  loss  of  the 
outside  plants." 


Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton  send  irom  their 
nurseries  at  Dundee 

Two  Fruits  of  Cherry 
from  a  double-flowered  plant,  with  these  words  : 
"It  is  a  plant  with  about  a  five  year  old  head 
grafted :  it  has  been  very  gay  this  year  with 
flowers,  and  as  I  have  never  seen  fruit  on  a 
double-flowered  plant  I  consider  it  a  rather  curious 
freak  of  nature.  I  presume  two  flowers  have  come 
single  and  have  fertilised." 

From  the  Royal  Tottenham  Nurseries,  Limited, 
Dedemsvaart,  near  Zwolle,  Netherlands  (managing 
director,  A.  M.  C.  Van  Der  Elst),  we  receive  a 
flower  of 

NvilTH.tA    S1'H.1!R0CAR1'A   ROSEA, 

which  is  in  colour  quite  similar  to  the  Marliacea 
earnea,  but  differs  through  its  much  larger  size. 
M.  Elst  writes:  "  N.  sphferocarpa  rosea  does 
not  come  very  true  from  seed.  The  young  plants, 
which  grow  very  quickly  at  first,  turn  out  to  be 
only  the  common  alba  or  a  form  very  similar  to 
it.  The  seedlings  which  produce  the  pink  variety 
grow  very  slowly ;  in  fact,  ihe  seeds  that  germinate 
the  second  year  are  the  most  likely  to  prove  true. 
I  picked  out  of  the  seedlings  the  Slarliacea  albida 
and  Marliacea  earnea,  but  none  grow  as  big  as  the 
variety  of  which  I  send  you  a  flower.  I  grow  the 
plants  received  from  M.  Latour  at  the  side  of  the 
other  plants,  but  none  produce  such  fine  flowers 
as  the  seedling." 

[A  very  beautiful  flower  in  colour,  and  of  very 
large  size.  As  far  as  we  can  tell  from  cut  tilooms  it 
is  a  gain. — Ens.] 

Carnation  John  Corlett. 

We  have  received  flowers  of  this  beautiful  new 
Carnation  from  Mr.  Weguelin,  Dawlish,  South 
Devon.  The  flower  does  not  burst,  and  is  a  bright 
pleasing  shade  of  pink,  not  harsh,  and  the  plant 
is  very  free  out  of  doors.  Although  the  flower  is 
large,  it  is  quite  perfect. 

A  New  Carnation  — Sir  R.  Waldie  Griffith. 
Messrs.  Stuart  and  Mein,  Kelso,  Scotland,  send 
flowers  of  a  beautiful  new  Carnation,  and  they 
write:  "  In  colour  it  stands  alone.  We  have  seen 
nothing  like  it."  This  is  quite  true.  It  is  a 
splendid  variety  in  all  ways,  strong  in  growth,  and 
with  a  large  flower,  with  not  th'    slightest  indica- 


tion of  splitting,  sweet  scent,  broad,  stout  petals, 
and  of  a  remarkably-  bright  orange-scarlet.  Even 
if  the  flower  did  split  we  should  prize  tliis  variety 
simply  for  its  colour,  but  there  is  happily  a  combi- 
nation of  good  points.  The  same  firm  send  several 
other  varieties :  Lady  Nina  Balfour,  soft  rose  : 
and  Dundee  Scarlet,  a  good  scarlet. 
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CYCLAMEN   CULTURE. 

VARIOUS  metliods  of  culture  obtain  with 
different  gardeners  concerning  the 
Persian  Cyclamen,  perhaps  the  most 
useful  of  all  winter  and  early  spring 
greenhouse  flowers,  and  these  various 
methods  of  course  cause  the  work  of 
.seed  sowing  to  be  done  at  different  times  also. 
Some  prefer  to  sow  in  early  spring,  others,  again, 
in  November,  liut  I  have  always  obtained  the  best 
results  by  sowing  seed  in  the  month  of  August, 
and  believe  this  to  be  tlie  most  suitable  month  for 
the  purpose.  Plants  raised  tlien  have  at  least  two 
good  months  in  which  in  some  measure  to  establish 
themselves  (.September  and  October)  before  tlie 
approach  of  winter,  and  this  would  certainh'  not 
be  the  case  with  plants  sown  in  NoA-ember  ;  such 
could  not  possibly  have  a  worse  month  in  «liioh  to 
germinate.  Again,  those  raised  from  seed  sown  in 
August  would  certainly  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
things  develop  into  much  better  plants  by  the  fol- 
lowing winter  than  would  those  raised  from  .seed 
sown  the  follo\\ing  spring.  If  early-flowering  plants 
are  reijuired,  say  in  November,  it  is  far  and  away 
preferable,  even  if  it  is  not  quite  essential,  to  sow 
the  seed  the  previous  August  twelve  months,  and 
tlie  flowers  can  easih'  be  pinelied  off  if  they  are 
not  reipiired,  and  allowed  to  develop  later  by 
commencing  to  sow  seed  in  August.  Cyclamens 
may  be  had  in  flower  throughout  the  %\iiiter  and 
early  spring,  from  November  until  Feliruary  and 
Maroli.  If  the  lilooms  are  allowed  to  develop 
they  will  open  in  the  first-mentioned  montli,  and 
if  not  then  wanted  tliej-  can  be  renio\cil  and  per- 
mitted to  appear  later  so  as  to  provide  a  succession 
of  flowers. 

Cyclamens  are  best  raised  from  seed  preferably 
obtained  from  plants  that  have  flowered  in  the 
spring  of  the  same  j'ear.  The  seed  should  be  sown 
early  in  August  in  pans  provided  witli  ample 
drainage  and  almost  filled  with  a  light,  finely- 
sifted  soil,  composed  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  con- 
taining plenty  of  silver  sand.  After  sowing  tlie 
seed  this  should  be  covered  verj' lightly,  some  culti- 
vators contenting  themselves  b}'  simply  scattering 
over  it  a  light  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  ;  it  must 
only  lie  just  covered  whether  witli  soil  or  sand. 
If  the  general  rule  for  seed  sowing,  namely,  to 
insert  the  seeds  just  as  ileeply  as  they  are  long,  is 
correctly  followed  in  the  case  of  ijuite  small  seeds 
tliese  would,  of  course,  not  he  properlj'  co\'ered  at 
all.  foi-  some  of  tliem  are  so  small  that  no  matter 
how  light  the  covering  of  soil  given  it  would  be 
iHinsideiably  deeper  than  the  length  of  the  seed. 
In  such  cases  just  a  sprinkling  of  sil\-er  sand  is  the 
Itest  covering  that  can  l)e  gi^'cn. 

A  suitable  temperature  in  whicli  to  germinate 
Cyclamen  seed  is  .5.5",  really  that  of  a  warm  green- 
house, and  one  that  should  not  be  difficult  to 
pro\ide.  Shade  the  pans  of  seed  from  the  sun  so 
that  the  soil  may  not  be  dried  up.  If  the  sun 
shines  upon  the  seed  pans  the  soil  in  these  is  being 
lontinually  baked,  and  constant  watering  ia  neces- 
sitated. This  alternative  wet  and  dry  state  of  tlie 
soil  is  \'ery  detrimental  to  the  satisfactory  germi- 
nation of  the  seed,  and  should  be  avoided  bj'  careful 
shading.  When  the  seedlings  bcghi  to  m,ake  their 
appearance,  to  prevent  their  becoming  drawn,  the 
jians  should  be  raised  near  the  roof  of  the  house, 
still,  however,  keeping  them  well  shaded. 

The  first  removal  of  the  seedlings,  whicli  will  take 
place  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough  to  be  con- 
veniently handled,  will  be  into  3-iiicli  pots,  placing 
one  seedling  in  each  pfit.  Many  cultivatoi-s  prefer 
to  transfer  several  of  tlic  seedlings  to  a  5-inch  or 
(i-iiirh  pot,  and  afterwards  tomovi'  them  singly.     I, 


however,  have  found  better  results  to  accrue  from 
potting  them  singly  into  small  pots  immediately 
from  the  seed-pan.  Considerable  care  is  essential 
when  doing  this  work.  The  corms  of  the  tiny 
plants  when  the  operation  is  finished  should  be 
just  about  half  covered.  One  of  the  .secrets  of 
successful  Cyclamen  culture  lies  in  planting  the 
corms  at  a  suitable  depth.  If  they  are  placed  too 
high  they  become  drj'  and  hard,  and  never  make 
the  progress  tliey  really  should.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  planted  too  deeply  there  is  clanger  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  decaying  through  water  falling 
into  their  bases  when  given  to  the  pl.ants.  Hy 
covering  the  corm  to  about  lialf  its  deptli  both 
these  evils  are  a\T)ided,  and  the  plant  has  every 
opportunitj-  of  growing  satisfactorilv  so  far  as  the 
planting  is  concerned.  Very  careful  watering  is 
required  while  the  tin}-  Cyclamens  are  still  in  small 
pots  ;  in  fact,  if  they  are  syringed  several  times 
during  the  day  but  very  little  water  will  be  neces- 
sary until  they  are  well  rooted.  The  method  I 
have  of  wintering  tlie  Cyclamen  is  to  pot  the 
plants  into  .S-inch  jjots  in  late  September,  and 
keep  them  in  a  temjierature  from  55''  to  0(1°. 
Thus  tliey  remain  until  early  spring,  say  the  end 
of  .lanuary  or  early  February.  The  plants  are 
then  potted  into  4{,-inch  pots  or  fi-inch  pots 
according  to  their  size  and  vigour.  Excellent 
plants  can,  hoMever,  be  had  in  tlie  smaller  sized 
pots  mentioned,  and  these  will  he  found  ver\- 
suitable  for  greenhouse  decoration.  The}'  are  more 
easily  handled  than  are  plants  in  (i-inch  pots. 

So  soon  as  all  danger  of  sharp  frost  is  o\er  I 
remove  m}'  Cyclamens  from  the  warm  house  anil 
place  them  in  a  frame  that  can  be  heated  if  such 
liecomes  necessary,  and  here  they  remain  through- 
out the  summer.  The  soil  made  use  of  at  the 
final  potting  is  composed  of  rough  filirons  loam 
two  parts,  leaf-mould  one  |iart,  and  adding  a 
liberal  supply  of  silver  sand.  Pot  fairl}-  firm, 
and  lie  sure  that  ample  drainage  is  provided, 
bearing  in  mind  also  the  position  of  the  corms,  as 
before  explained.  When  finally  potted  and  placed 
in  their  summer  quarters  the  Cyclamens  should 
make  good  progress,  and  if  the\-  are  well  attended 
to  tliey  will  undoubtedly  do  so.  Syringe  them 
several  times  a  day,  commencing  quite  early  in 
the  morning,  and  shade  from  the  hottest  sun  for  a 
few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  A  most 
important  point  is  to  keep  the  plants  in  such  a 
congenial  atmosphere  that  not  the  slightest  check 
to  gro\\-th  is  ever  experienced.  Cyclamens  must 
be  kept  growing  freel}-.  Leave  a  little  air  on  the 
frame  every  night  throughout  the  summer  unless, 
of  course,  the  weather  is  \-ery  unseasonable. 
Always  close  the  frame  in  the  afternoon  aboul 
four  o'clock  so  as  to  take  advantage  of  the  sun's 
heat,  and  well  syringe  at  the  same  time  and 
remove  the  shading.  Under  such  treatment  tlic 
plants  will  develop  quickly,  and  by  the  autumn 
numerous  flower-buds  should  begin  to  show.  In 
late  September  remove  the  Cyclamens  to  warmer 
quarters — a  house  where  'm°  are  maintained  will 
be  suitable — and  there  let  them  remain  until  the\- 
come  into  flow-er.  Stimulants  given  occasionall\- 
are  beneficial  when  tlie  flowers  are  developing,  and 
Clay's  Fertilizer  sprinkled  on  the  .surface-soil  of 
the  pots  is  about  as  good  an  one  as  :-aii  be  used. 
This  may  with  advantage  also  be  made  use  of 
earlier  in  the  season.  H.  A.  P. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.    XIV. 

Root  Crops. 
Most  if  not  all  of  our  garden  "  roots  "  can  produce 
long  as  well  as  short,  and  more  or  less  globtilar 
forms.  How  do  these  arise  '.'  Pliny — who  lost  his 
life  in  the  outburst  of  Vesuvius,  79  A.  n.  when 
Pompeii  was  overwhelmed — tells  us  that  the 
Greeks  found  out  how  to  convert  the  "  female  "  or 
long-rooted  form  of  Rape  into  the  "male"  or 
round  one,  by  simply  sowing  the  seed  "  in  a 
cloggy  soil." 

This  process  has  been  applied  to  other  roots  in 
these  days,  for  M.  Carriere  found  in  his  experi- 
ments of  "ennobling  "  the  wild  Radish  (Raphanus 
Kaphanistrum)    that    he   could    obtain    a   greater 
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proportion  ot  iv.;-  rooted  forms  in  a  li.'jht  soil,  and 
roundish  ones  in  a  stifif  soil.  Though  the  garden 
Radish  is  most  probably  derived  from  R.  raari- 
timus,*  a  seaside  species  or  variety  of  the  wild 
Radish ;  the  existing  forms  of  the  root  have 
undoubtedly  arisen  in  the  same  way,  and  were 
then  established  as  fixed  races  by  selection. 

Again,  M.  Languet  de  Vigny,  experimenting  with 
the  wild  Carrot  (Daucus  Carota),  met  with  precisely 
similar  results. 

To  produce  very  elongated  roots  Pliny  describes 
the  method  for  Radishes  as  follows: — "A  hole 
is  made  with  a  dibble  and  covered  at  the  bottom 
with  chaff,  six  fingers  in  depth  ;  upon  this  the  seed 
is  put  and  then  covered  with  manure  and  earth, 
the  result  being  that  Radishes  are  obtained  as 
large  as  the  hole  is  made." 

It  seems  to  be  the  requirement  for  Parsnips 
shown  in  competition  that  they  should  have  a 
long  tapering  end.  This  is  produced  by  the 
competitor  vinwittingly  following  Pliny  by  using  a 
crowbar  to  make  a  hole  for  the  root  to  elongate 
within  it.  Nature,  however,  sometimes  does  it  for 
herself  ;  for  the  present  writer  possesses  a  Turnip 
root,  the  tip  of  which  entered  a  field  drain-pipe, 
and  the  growing  point  being  stimulated  by  the 
moisture  had  caused  the  Turnip  to  be  upwards 
of  (j  feet  in  length,  but  only  about  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  in  diameter. 

As  another  result  of  cultivation,  the  duration  of 
life  is  altered.  As  a  wild  plant  the  Carrot  is  an 
annual,  and  the  Beetroot  (common  all  round  our 
coasts)  is  a  perennial  herb  ;  but,  as  root  crops, 
they  are  both  now  biennials.  M.  Vilmorin 
describes  the  process  of  changes  as  follows  :  He 
noticed  that  of  a  bed  of  Carrots  raised  from  seeds 
of  the  wild  plant,  individual  plants  flowered  at 
different  times.  The  earliest  ran  through  their 
course  in  the  year,  so  he  selected  his  seed  from  the 
latest  flowering.  By  careful  selection  in  successive 
years  he  established  a  race  which  did  not  flower 
at  all  the  first  year.  As  a  consequence,  their  whole 
life  was  spent  in  vegetative  growth,  the  leaves  thus 
having  a  longer  period  for  making  reserve  food 
materials,  the  roots  enlarged  wherein  to  store  it  up, 
and  so  the  ordinary  garden  Carrot  was  obtained. 

*  See  an  article  by  the  writer  in  vol.  xxiii.  of  tlie  Gardeners 
Chronicle  1S98,  page  38!). 


The  time  taken  to  ennoble  a  wild  plant  is  seen 
in  Professor  James  Buckman's  experiments  with 
Parsnips.  He  raised  the  well-known  "Student" 
from  seeds  of  wild  plants  growing  near  the  Agri- 
cultural College,  Cirencester,  where  he  was 
Professor  of  Natural  History.  He  commenced  his 
experiments  in  18-1-7,  and  in  1851  he  had  secured  a 
good  garden  root.  He  then  handed  the  seed  to 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  who  brought  it  out  in 
1852.  For  fifty  years  it  has  thus  been  established 
as  the  best  in  the  trade. 

It  is  sometimes  said  by  scientists  of  to-day  that 
there  is  no  proof  of  "acquired  characters"  being 
hereditary.  If,  however.  Dr.  Weismann  and  those 
who  think  with  him  would  pay  some  attention  to 
garden  crops  they  would  soon  perceive  that  all 
which  come  true  from  seed  most  undoiibtedly  have 
thus  proved  by  heredity  that  the}'  have  retained 
their  acquired  characters,  as  ot  tlie  roots  described 
above,  as  well  as  of  the  varieties  of  foliage  of 
Cabbages  and  Kales,  &c. 

(!KllR(iE  Hen'slow. 


AT 


ORCHIDS. 

MILTONIA    SPECTABILIS 
AND    VARIETIES. 

ILTONIA  SPECTABILIS  was  the 
first  Miltonia  introduced.  It  was 
sent  from  Brazil  in  1837,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  most  interesting 
of  its  family.  It  always  looks 
delicate  and  unhealthy,  especially 
where  the  plants  flower  well,  the  great  amount 
of  strong  light  necessary  to  mature  the  pseudo- 
bulbs  sufficiently  to  induce  them  to  produce 
flowers  satisfactorily  causing  them  to  look 
yellow  and  somewhat  unsightly.  The  flowers 
are  about  4  inches  across,  the  sepals  and  petals 
pure  white,  becoming  suffused  with  creamy 
yellow  before  fading.  The  lip  is  about  2  inches 
broad,  white,  suffused  with  rosy  purple,  veined 
with  a  darker  shade  of  purple  ;  the  crest  has 
three    short    projecting    ridges.      This    plant 


flowers  in  August  and  September 
and  lasts  several  weeks  in  per- 
fection. The  cultural  conditions 
re(iuired  are  a  warm  intermediate 
house  with  an  alnuidance  of 
light,  only  suflicient  shading 
lieing  reijuired  to  prevent  scorch- 
ing during  the  hottest  parts  of 
the  day.  Fill  shallow  pans  two- 
thirds  their  depth  with  clean 
liroken  crocks  ;  the  potting 
compost  .shoidd  consist  of  equal 
portions  of  fibrous  peat  and 
living  sphagnum  moss.  During 
the  bright  months  of  the  year, 
which  is  the  active  season  of 
growth,  they  recjuire  an  abun- 
dance of  root  moisture  and  a 
iiighly  humid  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  ;  but  during  the 
duller  months  of  the  year  only 
suflicient  moisture  is  required  to 
letain  a  plump  condition  of  the 
pseudo-bulbs.  Tlirips  are  the 
most  injurious  ] jests  to  contend 
with,  but  fumigation  at  regular 
intervals  with  XL  All  Vapouriser 
effectually  keeps  insects  in  check. 
J/,  .f.  bicdlor  is  a  distinct  light 
form  heavily  streaked  with  deeyi 
reddish  purple.  The  subject  of 
the  accompanying  illustration, 

M.  .s.  nioreliiina,  is  sufficiently 
distinct  in  colour  to  rank  as  a 
species.    It  was  introduced  from 
Brazil  in  1846,  having  been  sent 
by   M.    Porte   to    ]\L    Morel,   of 
St.  Mande,  near  Paris,  and  was  shortly  after- 
wards cultivated  in  this  country.     The  flowers 
are  usually  larger  than  the  typical  species.    The 
sepals  and  petals  plum-purple,  the  lip  bright 
rosy  purple  with  deeper  veinings  and  reticula- 
tions.    M.  m.  atrorubens  is  an  exceedingly  dark 
form,  having  flowers  of  great  texture.    M.  more- 
liana  and  its  sub- varieties  form  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  colour  deviations  from  the  typical 
form  to  be  found  amongst  Orchids. 

M.  X.  rndians  has  white  fiowers  with  purjile 
club-shaped  rays  on  the  base  of  the  lip. 

M.  s.  roaea. — Flowers  slightly  suffused  with 

rose,  with  purple  longitudinal  lines  on  the  lip. 

M.  x.   vii'i/iniiNs. — This   is   a   most   distinct 

variety,  the  flowers  white  with  a  wedge-shaped 

purple  blotch  at  the  base  of  the  lip. 

H.  J.  Chapman. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Bermuda  Ju.nipek  (Jumpekus  Bermudiense). 
A  S   a   decorative   plant   for   halls    and   such 
/\  like  cold  and  usually  draughty  quarters, 

/   %         where  even  the  much-abused  Aspidistra 
/      \        does   not   seem  at   home,    I    know   of 
y  J^     no  subject  that  so  well   repays  culti- 

vation as  this  graceful  miniature 
tree.  It  roots  readily,  though  somewhat  slowly, 
from  cuttings  at  any  season  of  the  year,  but  the 
present  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  time  to  put 
cuttings  in  ;  they  are  best  when  neither  too  hard 
nor  too  soft.  Fill  2A-inch  pots  with  sand  and  peat 
in  equal  parts,  making  it  quite  firm,  and  when  thus 
made  place  the  cuttings  around  the  edges  of  the 
pots,  which  should  again  be  plunged  to  the  rim  in  a 
0-inch  pot  which  has  been  filled  with  sand.  The 
whole  should  now  be  well  watered  and  placed  in  a 
shady  and  cool  position  under  bell-glasses,  and, 
save  that  the  cuttings  must  always  be  kept  quite 
moist,  little  further  can  be  done  until  callusing 
takes  place,  when  they  should  be  removed  to  a 
propagating  pit,  where  they  will  readily  emit  roots. 
1  After,    hoM'ever,   Ihey  are  potted    up  singlj'  into 
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•Ji-iiich  pots  and  a  slight  start  is  given  in  heat, 
they  should  be  gradually  hardened  off,  for  the 
more  sturdy  they  are  grown  the  better  plants  will 
be  forthcoming,  and  certainly  the  more  serviceable. 
Peat,  loam,  and  .sand,  the  former  in  the  greatest 
quantity,  will  form  the  growing  element. 

CK0T0>iS. 

The  rooting  of  these,  as  advised  some  time  ago, 
having  been  dulj'  carried  out,  the  potting  up  will 
follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  kSoH  as  previonsl3' 
directed  in  these  pages  should  be  used,  and,  as  the 
season  is  well  advanced,  the  drainage  must  be 
some^i'Iiat  liberally  laid  ;  the  foliage  also  nuist  not 
be  forgotten,  for  wliether  infested  with  vermin 
or  not  it  is  well  to  thoroughly  wash,  using  in  the 
case  of  affected  plants  a  safe  insecticide.  Ever}- 
eifort  should  be  made  while  the  weather  is  good 
to  push  the  plants  ahead,  so  that  they  may  stand 
the  winter  better,  which  they  are  more  likely  to 
do  when  well  supplied  with  healthy  roots. 

Ac.iLYPIIAS. 

These,  rooted  also  as  directed,  and  now  about 
1  foot  to  1.3  inches  in  height,  should  be  well 
exposed  to  the  light,  making  use  of  shelves  for  the 
purpose.  A  slight  top-dressing  of  Clay's  Fertilizer 
well-mixed  with  soil  should  be  given,  pricking  the 
surface  over  to  permit  of  this  being  well  done  ; 
the  newer  form  A.  hispida  sanderiana  should  not, 
however,  be  thus  exposed.  This  variety  delights  in 
moderate  heat  and  moisture,  and  when  well 
charged  with  roots  liberal  feeding  is  of  great 
advantage. 

Z'  >N  AL    PELAR(UlMt:51.S. 

Assuming  that  these  are  .stout  sturdy  plants, 
weak  farmj'ard  liquid  manure  should  be  given,  sa}' 
twice  weekly,  mixing  a  little  soot  with  the  liquid, 
but  in  no  case  should  a  gross  soft  growth  be 
encouraged,  as  this  means  failure  when  the  flower- 
ing season  arrives. 

EOUVARDIAS. 

These  having  been  pinched  for  the  last  time, 
growth  should  be  assisted  by  frequent  stinuilants, 
and  for  a  start  nothing  can  be  better  than  that 
directed  for  the  foregoing.  .J.  F.  JIcLeod. 

Dorer  Home  (Jardewi,  Roehamjjton. 


THE    FLOWER    GAKDEX. 

BuFuRE  the  various  arrangements  of  Howering 
plants  get  past  their  best  the  plans  for  next  year's 
lilanting  should  be,  at  least,  thought  about,  and 
special  note  should  be  made  of  anything  approach- 
ing bad  or  ineflfective  combinations  with  a  view  of 
avoiding  such  in  the  future.  No  other  time  of  the 
j'ear  is  so  suitable  as  the  present  for  noting  these 
particulars,  as  the  plants  are  now  before  one's  eye 
and  their  good  and  bad  points  are  in  evidence,  so 
that  the  question  of  future  arrangements  can  be 
settled  with  half  the  trouble  that  would  be  neces- 
sary later  on  when  there  is  nothing  but  memory  to 
guide  one.  In  the  case  of  tender  bedding  plants 
there  is  an  additional  reason  for  working  out  next 
year's  plans  during  autumn,  viz.,  that  the  space  at 
the  disposal  of  such  things  during  the  winter,  and 
the  labour  involved  in  their  care,  is  devoted  only 
to  the  things  actually  re(|uired  and  not  wasted  on 
others  which  may  not  be  used. 

Selection. 

Another  item  which  should  not  be  overlooked  is 
the  .selection  of  various  good  types  of  seedling 
plants  for  propagation.  I  need  not  mention  these 
in  detail,  but  will  instance  the  Pentstemon  as  one 
of  the  most  important.  Seed  growers  do  not 
appear  to  have  yet  mastered  the  art  of  supplying 
seeds  of  tliese  true  to  colour,  and  until  they  do 
this  one  nuist  propagate  by  cuttings  in  the 
ordinary  way,  where  definite  colour  effects  are 
necessary,  for  the  many  dull  purple  and  other  dull 
shades  of  colour  which  appear  among  the  seedlings, 
even  of  the  best  selection,  spoil  one's  attempts  in 
this  direction.  In  selecting  Pentstemons  it  is  neces- 
sary to  choose  only  those  plants  with  a  liealthy 
leaf  growth  and  a  fairly  strong  habit,  for  the 
slender  growers  are  certain  to  be  disappointing 
when  raised  from  cuttings. 


Biennials  and  Others. 
Most  of  the  true  biennials,  and  some  otiier  plants 
which  are  best  treated  as  such,  will  now  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  pricking  off.  Among  the 
most  important  of  these  are  the  scarlet  Lobelias 
and  the  Hollyhocks,  neither  of  which  arc  true 
biennials.  The  former  of  these,  if  raised  from 
seeds,  as  I  advised  some  months  ago,  should  now 
he  ready  for  pricking  off  into  well-drained,  shallow 
boxes  filled  with  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould, 
and  sand.  The  young  plants  will,  if  pricked  off 
about  ih  inches  apart,  winter  well  in  these  boxes  in 
a  cool  frame,  provided  thej'  have  become  estaljlished 
before  winter,  and  earlj'  pricking  ott'  is  essential 
for  this.  Those  who  adopt  this  method  of  treat- 
ment need  not  fear  the  loss  of  stock  so  common  to 
growers  who  depend  on  divisions  of  the  old  plants, 
and  will  find  that  they  get  a  healthier  growth  and 
a  lengthened  flowering  season.  Seedling  Hollj'- 
hocks  need  pricking  off  several  inches  apart  in  a 
fairly  rich  soil  and  an  open  position  outdoors, 
where  they  may  remain  until  (October  or  March, 
and  will  then  be  good  plants  for  putting  into  their 
flowering  quarters.  With  seedling  Hollyhocks 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
results,  even  in  gardens  where  cutting-raised  stock 
invariably  succumbs  to  the  Orange  rust.  Canter- 
bury IJells  may  be  planted  direct  from  the  seed 
bed  to  the  place  where  they  are  to  flower,  and 
come  in  very  useful  for  filling  gaps  occasioned  by 
the  passing  out  of  flower  of  early  annuals.  A  little 
well-rotted  manure  dug  in  before  planting  will  be 
helpful  to  these  plants,  which  are  also  well  suited 
for  planting  in  semi-wild  positions  where  they  can 
get  a  fair  amount  of  light.  Foxgloves,  like  the 
Hollyhocks,  should  be  pricked  out  on  good  soil  so 
tluit  they  will  grow  into  small  crowns  before  being 
finally  planted  out  in  autumn. 

SUM.MER    C'hRYSANTHEMDiMS. 

These  have  not  withstood  the  dry  weather  over 
well,  but  are  now  growing  fast,  and  will  need 
attention  in  the  way  of  staking,  as  the  stems  are 
liable  to  be  broken  by  high  winds.  A  few  soakings 
of  manure  water  will  help  to  develop  good  flowers 
and  healthy-looking  foliage. 

Hedges. 

Beech,  Hornbeam,  or  other  hedges  of  deciduous 
trees  should  be  clipped  before  the  ripening  wood 
becomes  hard  and  tough.  Karly  clipping  will  be 
appreciated  by  those  who  have  much  of  this  work 
to  do,  owing  to  the  greater  ease  with  which  the 
shears  can  be  worked,  and  in  the  case  of  the  Beech 
it  also  tends  to  prevent  the  loss  of  the  leaves, 
which,  though  they  turn  brown  and  die,  do  not 
drop  readily  from  clipped  growths  but  toughen 
and  remain  on  the  hedges,  giving  them  a  bright 
and  warm  appearance  through  the  winter  and 
adding  to  the  shelter  provided  by  them. 

.J.  C.  T.^llack. 

tihiphy  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Asparagus. 

In  seasons  like  the  present  plantations  of 
Asparagus  often  suffer  from  having  to  ripen  ofi' 
large  quantities  of  seeds  which  cannot  easily  be 
removed  witliout  injury  to  the  plant  through 
breaking  their  foliage.  This  being  the  case,  the 
Ijeds  should  be  liberally  soaked  with  manure  water 
three  or  four  times  before  the  growing  season  is 
over,  to  prevent  as  far  as  possible  the  bad  ett'ects 
of  dry  weather,  and  especially  raised  beds,  which 
suffer  most  in  dry  seasons.  These,  in  my  opinion, 
should  give  place  to  plantations  on  the  level, 
especially  where  the  soil  is  light.  For  early  work 
raised  beds  are  best,  but  for  tlie  general  crop, 
if  the  ground  is  well  drained,  the  level  beds  are 
undoubtedly  preferable. 

Tripoli  Onions 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  possible  on  ground  pre- 
pared for  the  purpose.  A  good  dressing  of  farm- 
yard manure  should  be  applied  and  carefully  dug 
in.  Afterwards  the  bed  may  be  prepared  in  the 
same  vvay  as  for  Spring  Onions.  If  sufficient  ground 
is  available  the  whole  bed  may  be  sown  now  in 
preference  to  transplanting  in  "the  winter  or  early 


spring.  This  solving  is  only  intended  for  the  supply 
of  Onions  early  in  the  summer,  and  as  bulbs  fit  for 
use  can  be  had  earlier  from  beds  where  they  were 
sown,  it  must  be  the  best  means  of  obtaining  them, 
but  where  sufficient  ground  is  not  at  present  avail- 
able, of  course  transplanting  in  the  winter  or  earlj' 
spring  is  the  next  best  thing  to  do.  (UantRoeca 
is  a  .splendid  large  growing  variety,  and  stands  the 
winter  well.  Early  'White  Naples  is  also  a  fine 
variety,  and  conies  to  raaturitj'  early.  Sutton's 
Perfection  is  a  handsome  yellow-skinned  Onion, 
and  good  for  either  autumn  or  spring  sowing;  it 
grows  to  a  large  size,  and  should  be  valuable  for 
exhibition.  Allow  Spring  Onions  U>  remain  as  long 
as  there  is  a  chance  of  larger  growth  without 
splitting,  the  dry  season  having  had  a  deterring 
influence  on  this  crop. 

Leeks 
that  were  sown  early  and  planted  in  trenches 
should  have  their  final  watering  of  manure  water 
and  be  earthed  up  to  the  level  of  tlie  bed.  This 
will  l)e  all  that  is  necessary  until  thej'  are  required 
for  exhibition  in  tlie  autumn.  It  is  not  too  late  to 
plant  out  Leeks  for  use  during  the  spring,  and 
where  an  unbroken  supplj'  is  necessarj-  a  sowing 
should  be  made  early  in  September  to  follow  those 
above  ■  mentioned.  I  have  sometimes  seen  this 
September  sowing  come  in  useful  in  the  month  of 
.June  after  the  others  had  gone  to  seed. 

Garlic  and  Shallots 
may  now  be  stored  away  in  a  dr}'  loft  wdiere  there 
is  a  free  circulation  of  air.  Herbs  that  have  been 
out  and  dried  for  winter  use  may  also  lie  stored 
awaj'  in  the  same  place,  suspended  from  the  rafters 
in  bunches  until  they  are  rojuired.  Sweet  Basil 
for  winter  use  should  be  sown  at  once,  and  pricked 
off  as  soon  as  large  enough  in  pots  of  convenient 
size.  This  is  the  most  difficult  of  all  herbs  to  grow 
during  the  winter,  and  one  that  is  seldom  met  with 
in  the  London  market  in  a  green  state  during  the 
winter  and  early  spring  months.  The  best  way  is 
to  prick  ofl'  the  young  plants  five  or  six  round  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  grow  in  a  cold  pit  until  the  late 
autumn,  when  the  pot  should  be  removed  to  the 
shelf  of  a  forcing  pit,  with  a  temperature  of  t>U°,  and 
as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Another  sowing  may 
lie  made  in  a  month's  time  in  pots,  ancLremain  fdr 
cutting  in  the  spring.  Basil  will  also  strike  freely 
from  cuttings  taken  from  the  outside  beds  now. 

Late  Peas 
should  have  liberal  supplies  of  water,  and  have 
stakes  placed  to  them  in  sufficient  numbers  to  keep 
them  safe  from  strong  wind  in  the  autumn  months. 
Mildew  is  one  of  their  worst  enemies,  and  the  best 
remedy  is  flowers  of  sulphur,  applied  as  soon  as 
mildew  makes  its  appearance.  JouN  Dunn. 

Royal  Kilcheii  Gardcii-i,  Windsor. 


THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberry  Quarters. 

Tub  fruits  having  been  gathered,  the  plants  that 
are  left  to  bear  another  season  should  receive  some 
attention.  Complaints  are  freijuently  made  respect- 
ing the  cropping  of  certain  varieties.  Some  kinds 
need  more  feeding  than  others,  and  unless  the 
plants  after  the  fruits  are  gathered  make  a  free 
growth,  forming  the  fruit-crowns  for  another  year, 
there  will  be  a  poor  crop.  Strawberries  should  bo 
fed  liberall}',  the  old  leafage  cut  awaj',  the  plants 
kept  free  of  runners  and  weed-growth,  and  the 
spaces  between  the  plants  lightly  hoed  over  and 
made  clean  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  decayed 
manure  given.  This  will  foster  new  growth  and 
surface-roots,  and  in  my  opinion  is  preferable  to 
manures  given  in  midwinter  when  the  plants  are 
at  rest.  Should  the  weather  be  dry,  a  thorough 
watering  after  manuring  will  do  much  good,  and 
now  is  a  good  time  to  appl}'  licjuid  manures.  I  do 
not  advise  digging  between  the  rows,  especially  in 
light  soils,  as  the  firmer  the  plant  the  bettor,  pro- 
viding there  is  no  lack  of  food  or  moisture.  I  do 
not  advise  keeping  plants  too  long  on  the  same 
land  ;  the  best  results  are  secured  from  J'oung 
plants,  as  by  more  frequent  plantings  in  deeply- 
dug  and  well-manured  land  much  finer  crops  are 
obtained  from  a  limited  area. 
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Planting  Strawberries. 

Owing  to  the  heat  and  drought  earlier  in  the 
season  there  was  a  scarcity  of  runners,  and  these 
were  weaker  than  usual,  thus  retarding  planting, 
but  there  should  be  no  further  delay  ;  indeed,  it  is 
full  late  for  plants  to  crop  freely  another  season. 
We  always  endeavour  to  get  our  fruiting  plants  in 
their  place  much  earlier  than  this,  but  they  were 
later  than  usual.  With  a  genial  rainfall  and 
cooler  nights  the  growth  is  very  rapid,  the  earth 
being  so  warm.  Another  point  many  growers 
do  not  observe  is  that  by  getting  runners  from 
plants  not  allowed  to  fruit  they  are  much  stronger 
and  earlier.  In  planting,  the  grower  is  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  the  soil  at  hand  ;  the  latter  if 
unsuitable  can  be  improved  by  additions,  such  as 
adding  heavy  soil  to  light,  and  giving  plenty  of 
decayed  manure,  planting  firmly  and  sufficientlj' 
deep  so  that  the  young  plants  may  soon  take  hold 
of  the  soil.  We  find  it  is  wise  to  draw  drills 
previous  to  planting  in  our  light  land.  By  this 
watering  at  the  start  is  easier,  and  a  little 
later  on  the  plants  benefit  by  having  the  soil  drawn 
up  close  to  them  and  trodden  round  to  make  them 
firm.  Not  keeping  our  plants  long  in  one  place  we 
plant  much  closer.  Two  feet  each  way  is  a  good 
distance,  or  a  little  less  will  suffice,  between  the 
plants  with  compact  growers. 

Raspberries. 

The  dry  seasons  of  late  have  been  bad  for  the 
Raspberry  on  thin  gravelly  soil,  and  every  chance 
sliould  now  be  given  the  plants  to  make  a  strong 
growth  for  next  season's  fruiting.  The  old  fruiting 
canes  should  now  be  cut  out,  and  only  sufficient 
new  ones  left  at  the  base  needed  for  another 
season.  With  regard  to  the  numbers,  three  to  five 
are  ample,  and  the  new  growths  should  be  loosely 
tied  to  prevent  the  wind  breaking  them.  Plants  that 


are  showing  signs  of  weakness  may  have  more 
growths  left  at  each  stool,  and  from  these  a  new 
quarter  may  be  planted  late  in  October  in  land 
well  enriched  with  manure  and  deeply  dug,  but, 
let  me  add,  it  is  not  at  all  the  best  plan  to  form 
new  quarters  from  exhausted  plants.  Far  better 
to  procure  strong  plants  from  another  place  and 
make  a  new  start,  as,  though  much  may  be  done 
by  new  quarters  in  the  same  garden,  if  the  plants 
are  at  all  weak  there  is  loss  of  time.  Strong 
growers  are  best  for  light  soils.  Superlative  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  red  varieties,  and  the  Guinea  in 
the  white  or  yellow.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  apply 
liquid  manure  to  plants  that  have  fruited  ;  failing 
this,  a  good  mulch  of  rotten  manure,  well  watered 
at  intervals,  will  do  good.  The  autumn  fruits 
should  have  superfluous  growths  removed  to  admit 
light  and  sun  to  the  plants.  ({.  Wythes. 

Syoii  Hoiine  Gardeiin,  Brentford. 
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i-KKSIAN    CVLAMESS   OUT   OF   DOORS. 
(I'rom  a  photograph  taken  in  Mr.  Howard  Fo.x'x<jardcn,  Koschilt,  Falmouih.) 


GARDEN. 

PERSIAN     CYCLAMENS     IN 
THE   OPEN. 

VER  the  greater  part  of  England  the 
Persian  Cyclamen  is  necessarily  con- 
sidered merely  as  a  greenhouse 
plant,  but  in  the  favoured  districts 
of  the  south-west,  along  the  southern 
coast  line  of  Devon  and  Cornwall,  it 
succeeds  admirably  in  the  open  air.  Hardy 
Cyclamens  are  largely  employed  for  open-air  effect 
in  many  gardens,  the  winter-blooming  C.  couni, 
with  its  forms  C.  Atkinsii,  C.  ibcricum,  C.  alpinum, 
and  C.  vernum,  which  are  often  treated  as  species, 
and  of  which  C.  Atkinsii 
is  the  best,  making  a 
delightful  picture  in  the 
early  days  of  the  year. 
In  the  spring  these  are 
followed  by  C.  repan- 
dum  or  hederajfolium, 
the  latter  title  being 
often  wrongfully 
applied  to  C.  neapo- 
litanura,  an  autumn- 
flowering  species  that 
succeeds  to  perfection 
in  the  open  beneath 
both  deciduous  and 
evergreen  trees.  At 
the  time  C.  neapolita- 
num  produces  its 
flowers  the  plants  are 
leafless,  but  the  foliage 
is  generally  thrown  up 
before  the  blooms  are 
past  their  best.  The 
flowers  of  this  species 
range  in  colour  from 
rose  to  pure  white, 
and  are  borne  in  great 
abundance,  but  the 
foliage,  which  is  beau- 
tifully marbled  and 
large,  the  individual 
leaves  being  often 
5  inches  in  length, 
presents  almost  as 
attractive  an  appear- 
ance as  the  blossoms, 
and  is  retained  during 
the  whole  of  the 
winter  and  spring. 
Vigorous  corms  often 
attain  a  diameter  of 
12  inches,  and  planta- 
tions entirely  cover  the 
ground  beneath  trees 
with  their  handsome 
leaves.  It  is  usually 
understood  that 
nothing  will  grow 
beneath  Beech  trees, 
but  I  have  seen  a  colony 


of  C.  neapolitanum  in  the  best  of  health  estaldished 
around  the  trunk  of  an  old  Beech.  In  the  same 
manner  it  is  believed  by  many  that  nothing 
except  Ivy  will  flourish  under  evergreens,  but  in 
some  gardens  in  southern  Cornwall  the  ground 
beneath  fine  specimens  of  Finns  insignis  is  abso- 
lutely carpeted  with  the  marked  leafage  of 
C.  neapolitanum.  Charming,  however,  as  are  all 
the  hardy  Cyclamens  here  alluded  to,  they  can  in 
nowise  compare  with  C.  persicum  in  size  of 
blossom,  and  where  this  species  proves  at  home  in 
the  open  it  produces  a  lovely  spring  picture. 
.Though  not  blossoming  with  the  lavish  freedom 
sometimes  seen  in  fine  specimens  of  pot  plants, 
individual  corms  often  throw  up  from  one  dozen 
to  two  dozen  blooms,  many  of  which  are  fully  as 
large  as  any  to  be  found,  even  under  the  best 
conditions  of  pot  culture.  Thus,  in  a  certain 
Cornish  garden,  a  bloom  of  C.  persicum,  which  I 
measured,  proved  to  he  Ah  inches  in  diameter 
across  the  expanded  petals.  The  Persian  Cycla- 
men does  well  in  the  south-west  under  the  same 
conditions  that  are  found  suitable  for  the  hardy 
species,  partial  shade,  a  porous  compost,  and 
shelter  from  rough  winds,  which  weaken  the 
plants  by  tearing  off  their  leaves,  being  the 
foremost  elements  in  successful  culture.  Good 
drainage  must  be  provided,  and  this  is  best 
ensured  l)y  planting  on  a  sloping  bank.  The 
accompanying  photograph  was  taken  in  Mr. 
Howard  Fox's  interesting  garden  at  Rosehill, 
Falmouth,  illustrations  of  which  have  before  now 
been  given  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden.  Only 
a  small  portion  of  the  Cyclamen  bank,  which 
extends  some  30  feet,  is  given,  and  in  another 
part  these  plants  are  associated  with  Triteleia 
uniflora,  the  two  flowers  making  a  brave  display  in 
the  spring.  S.  ^V.  F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  art  not   respoiinibh  for   the  ojAnion-i 
expressed  by  their  correspondent'^. ) 

NEW  ZEALAND  OLEARIAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  was  interested  to  see  from  your 
correspondent's  note  on  page  192  of  the 
previous  volume,  on  the  subject  of 
Olearia  Haasti,  that  this  shrub  and 
others  of  the  genus  were  hardy — at  any 
rate,  on  the  sea  coast  in  Forfarshire — 
and,  as  one  who  has  grown  a  number  of  the 
indigenous  species  for  some  years,  I  have  thought 
that  a  note  on  sonic  of  the  more  showy  species 
would  interest  your  readers.  Mr.  Low  will,  I 
think,  find  that  most  of  the  genus— at  any  rate, 
those  I  mention  below — will  do  best  when  irown 
in  a  stiff  soil,  well  drained,  preferably  on  a  slope 
or  hill  side.  They  want  no  coddling  ;  indeed,  they 
will  not  stand  it,  many  of  them  being  somewhat 
impatient  of  shitting,  and  do  best,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  in  a  soil  that  is  comparatively 
free  from  lime.  The  members  of  the  genus  indi- 
genous to  New  Zealand  are  generally  hardy,  many 
of  them  being  found  in  the  South  Island  up  to 
4,(.I00  feet  above  sea  level,  although  others  are  not 
found  at  such  heights.  The  late  Mr.  T.  W.  Ivirk, 
F.L.S.,  in  his  "Forest  Flora  of  New  Zealand" 
(1889),  states  that  the  genus  is  absolutely  restricted 
to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  although  not  a 
single  species  is  common  to  both  countries.  In  his 
"  Student's  Flora  of  New  Zealand"  (1899),  where 
any  of  your  readers  interested  in  the  genus  will 
find  the  New  Zealand  species  botanically  described, 
Mr.  Kirk  states  that  sixty-five  species  are  restricted 
to  Australia,  two  are  found  on  Lord  Howe's 
Island,  and  he  describes  thirty-four  species  as 
indigenous  in  New  Ze'aland.  I  would  like  to  give 
you  my  experience  of  some  of  the  species  I  have 
grown.  They  are  quite  hardy  here,  where  we 
occasionally  have  S"  or  9°  of  frost,  and  I  have 
little  doubt  would  flourish  in  most  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  except  the  North  of  Scotland. 

O.  Cimn'myhamii. — This  species,  which  grows 
naturally  in  this  neighbourhood,  is  one  of  extreme 
beauty  when  in  flower.     In  the  spring  it  flowers  at 
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the  same  time  as  our  native  Clematis.  Then  its 
silver}'  white  blossoms,  borne  in  great  heads,  are 
conspicuous  in  tlie  native  bush.  The  colour  is  so 
bright  that  in  the  distance  the  flowers  can  easilj' 
be  mistaken  for  a  mass  of  the  Clematis  blooming 
in  a  tree  top. 

0.  marrodonta. — This  I  use  as  a  hedge  plant, 
and  an  excellent  hedge  it  makes,  admired  by  most 
of  the  visitors  to  my  garden.  The  flowers  are 
similar  to  those  of  0.  Cunninghamii,  though  not 
so  bright  or  showj'.  JJy  hedge  is  about  4  feet 
high,  and  though  individual  plants  have  flowered 
I  have  not  yet  seen  it  all  in  bloom  at  one  time. 
When  this  happens  it  will  be  a  beautiful  sight. 

O.  hifii/tiii. — This  is  one  of  the  larger  leaved 
species,  and,  to  my  mind,  the  best  I  have  seen.  It 
is  a  small  shrub,  growing  rarely  3  feet  high.  The 
leaves  are  long  and  leathery,  with  a  shining  white 
under  surface  and  pedicels  2  inches  to  3  inches 
long.  On  my  plant,  which  is  about  IS  inches  high 
and  as  wide,  I  must  have  liad  thirty  flow^ers  last 
j'ear.  These  are  like  an  immense  l)aisy  of  great 
beauty,  white  and  yellow.  Thej'  stand  up  on 
great  stifi"  stalks,  sometimes  8  inches  long,  well 
above  the  foliage  and  bend  in  all  directions.  The 
flowers  are  sometimes  3  inches  across  and  hemi- 
spherical, like  a  great  white  and  j'ellow  Thistle.  I 
was  verj-  much  pleased  \iath  this  species. 

0.  ani/iiMifolia.  —  This  is  a  showy  species. 
The  leaves  are  stiff,  deeply  toothed,  and  white 
underneath.  The  flowers  are  white  and  violet, 
the  ray  florets  white  and  much  wider  and  more 
prominent  than  in  other  species,  and  the  disc 
florets  violet.  On  my  plant,  ^yhich  is  perhaps 
3  feet  high,  I  had  dozens  of  flowers  last  summer. 
As  the  nursery  catalogues  say,  this  is  one  of  the 
best. 

0.  Trriillii. — This  is  somewhat  similar  to  0. 
angustifolia,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think  inter- 
mediate between  it  and  0.  Colensoi.  The  flowers 
are  similar  to  those  of  the  former,  though  not  so 
bright,  and  the  foliage  is  much  like  the  latter, 
though  the  leaves  are  not  perhaps  so  large. 

0.  Co/ensoi. — The  foliage  of  this  species  is  very 
handsome  and  the  plant  worth  growing  on  that 
account  alone.  I  have  not  seen  the  flower.  I 
notice  Kirk  says  it  sometimes  grows  to  a  small 
tree  40  feet  high.  At  any  rate,  my  specimen, 
which  is  ')  feet  high,  has  not  flowered. 

O.  Trarersii  is  largely  used  in  this  district  as 
a  rapid-growing  shelter  plant,  as  is  also  0.  Fosteri. 
0.  nioschata,  which  is  strongly  Musk  -  scented, 
would  also  be  suitable  for  this  purpose. 

From  what  I  have  said  you  will  see  that  the 
New  Zealand  species  of  this  genus  include  plants 
remarkable  for  foliage  and  for  flower.  If  any  of 
your  readers  be  induced  by  my  description  to  try 
them,  the  purpose  of  my  note  will  have  been  served. 
1  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  species  I  have 
referred  to  would  prove  hardy  over  the  greater 
part  of  Great  Britain.  C.   H.   Tke.\dwell. 

Lun-er  Hall,  Wellimjton,  N.Z. 


HONG     KONG     NOTES. 

Ckinum  LATiir'Oi.irM  is  another  addition  to  t)ie 
Hong  Kong  flora,  which  now  numbers  between 
1,301.1  and  1,401.1  species.  Bcntham  describes  1,0.33 
.species  in  the  "  Flora  Hongkongensis,"  and  Hance 
adds  seventy-five  more  in  his  supplement  published 
about  thirty  j'ears  ago.  I  found  the  plant  under 
n(jtice  two  or  three  \\'eeks  ago  on  the  south  side  of 
the  island,  and  obtained  several  living  specimen.s 
for  the  Botanic  ( hardens.  The  flowers  are  white 
suffused  \v\i\\  purple,  and  are  slightly  fragrant. 
The  only  other  species  of  Crinum  found  in  the 
island  is  C.  asiatieum. 

Elu'ocarpus  lancufot'm^  is  a  small  tree  20  feet  or 
30  feet  high,  and  \\'hen  in  flower  is  extremely 
lieautiful.  The  leaves  are  oblong,  3  inches  to 
.■)  inches  long,  on  jjctioles  of  half  an  inch,  serrate 
and  shining.  The  racemes  are  produced  laterally 
in  the  greatest  profusion,  and  are  rather  shorter 
than  the  leaves.  The  sejjals  anil  petals  arc  fine, 
the  latter  white  and  <livided  to  nearly  the  middle 
into  a  fringe  of  several  small  lobe.s.  Although  the 
)ietal.s  are  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  incli  long 
the  flo\\X'rs  are  produced  in  such  numbeis  that  iii 


June  the  trees  Icicik  i.me  mass  of  llowcrs.  It  belongs 
til  the  natural  order  Tiliaeea;.  and  i.s  found  in 
India  and  .lava  in  additiim  to  China. 

Polypod'rum  frijiduni  was  sent  to  me  a  few  days 
ago  fur  ideiitifleation,  with  the  information  that  it 
was  a  plant  largely  usi'd  by  the  Cliinese  as  a  specific 
for  plague.  They  use  nearly  e\ery  plant  the}'  can 
get  holil  of  for  some  disease  or  other,  with  more  or 
less  satisfactory  results,  and  I  am  afraid  this  one 
nnist  be  included  in  the  less  satisfactory  category. 

W.  .J.  TrxtUEK. 

Botanic  Gardens,  Hon;j  Konij. 


SOCIETIES. 

THE   BKITISU   PTEKIL«H.nC41CAL  .SOCIETY. 

In  accordance  with  their  annxial  custom,  the  members  of 
this  society  assembled  at  the  Institute  at  Bowness,  ^A'inder- 
meie,  recently,  with  the  ol)ject  of  comparing  notes  respecting 
the  progress  of  Britisli  Fern  culture  and  discovery,  and 
hearing  papers  read  treating  of  this  interesting  branch  of 
study  generally.  The  attendance  was  highly  satisfactory, 
and  the  exhibition  of  photographs,  plants,  and  fronds  of 
new  and  improved  varieties  demonstrated  that  great  advance 
is  constantly  being  made.  Among  those  present  were  Mr. 
0.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.H.il.  ;  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  Acton; 
Jfessrs.  Smithies,  J.  Edwards,  ^lanchester ;  J.  L.  .Smith, 
Blackpool ;  W.  Trough  ton,  Preston  ;  J.  Lovelady,  Haslingden  ; 
J.  Garnett,  AV.  Martin,  W.  F.  Askew,  Bowness ;  A\'.  H. 
Atkinson,  Batley  ;  S.  Hudson,  Xelson  ;  R.  AYhiteside.  Lan- 
caster ;  J.  Gott,  J.  Wiper,  G.  Whitwell  (hon.  sec),  Kendal. 
After  the  usual  formal  business  had  been  transacted, 
embracing  an  entirely  satisfactory  report  as  regards  funds 
and  increased  membership,  the  president  (Mr.  Charles  T. 
Druery)  addressed  the  meeting,  and  in  the  course  of  his 
remarks  announced  that  the  new  Fern  book,  "  The  Book  of 
British  Ferns,"  was  now  in  the  press  and  would  shortly 
appear,  beautifully  illustrated  and  replete  with  matter 
which  should  interest  both  the  general  reader  and  the 
expert.  This  book  will  be  the  outcome  of  a  resolution 
passed  last  year,  and  the  efforts  of  a  committee  specially 
appointed  to  formulate  a  list  of  British  Fern  varieties  on 
the  strict  lines  of  the  symmetrical  and  beautiful,  and  will 
contain  numerous  articles  and  papers  contributed  by  the 
editor  and  compiler,  j\Ir.  Uruery.  and  others.  The  address 
finished,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  the  ofticers  of 
the  Society,  who  were  re-elected  cii  bloc,  and  the  president 
(Mr.  C.  T.  Druery)  then  read  a  most  interesting  paper  from 
Dr.  F.  W.  Stansfield,  who  was  unavoidably  absent,  on  "  The 
Culture  of  some  Ditticult  British  Ferns,"  in  which  he  dealt  at 
length  with  such  species  and  varieties  as  are  particularly 
exacting  in  their  demands  upon  the  cultivators'  care,  being 
either  *'  mifty  "  or  weakly  in  constitution,  or  whose  habitats 
and  environments  are  naturally  such  as  it  is  difticult  to 
imitate  under  culture.  This  led  to  an  animated  discussion, 
in  which  it  transpired  that  a  vast  deal  depended  up()n  the 
locality  in  which  the  growers  dwelt,  so  that  the  list  of 
difficult  Ferns  in  one  place  varied  entirely  from  that  of 
another.  Mr.  C.  B.  Green,  of  Acton,  followed,  after  an 
interval  for  lunch,  with  a  capital  paper  on  the  "Harts- 
tongue  (Scolopendriumvulgare) :  Its  Varieties  and  Culture," 
which  treated  solely  of  this  beautiful  species  in  its  multi- 
form varietal  types,  and  their  peculiar  needs,  likes  and 
dislikes,  not  forgetting  sume  valuable  suggestions  anent 
pests  and  other  detriraeiilal  factors.  The  papeis  read  and 
discussed,  a  very  large  iiiiniber  of  fronds  were  laid  on  the 
table,  in  conjunction  with  some  photographs  and  plants, 
some  of  which  showed  marked  advance,  especially  among 
the  timl.)riated  frilled  and  crested  Harts-tongues.  Among 
new  wild  finds  tliere  was  exhibited  a  very  neat,  almost 
tripinnate,  form  of  Lastrea  i)ropiniiua  found  by  Mr. 
Troughton  on  the  previous  day  in  Kentmere,  wliere  a  few 
of  the  party  availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  for  a 
hunt.  Mr.  Druery  exhibited  a  splendid  bipinnate  or  "  orani- 
lacerum"  form  of  Polypodium  vulgare,  found  by  one  of  the 
members  in  Cornwall,  a  decidedly  finer  form  of  tliat  section 
than  any  hitherto  seen.  Mr.  H.  Bolton,  of  Carnforth,  exhibited 
a  very  beautiful  muricate  fimbriate  and  crested  crispum 
Harts-tongue  (8.  v.  crispum  flml)riatum  muricatum).  The 
meeting  terminated  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  president. 
Both  the  secretary,  Mr.  G.  AVliitwell,  Serpentine  Cottage. 
Kendal,  and  the  president,  11,  Shaa  Road,  Acton,  AV.,  would 
be  glad  to  comnuinicate  with  British  Fern  lovers  desirous  of 
jtjining  the  society.  The  subscription  is  very  small,  and 
the  object  of  the  society  is  the  culture  of  our  beautiful 
British  Fern  varieties. 


ALLESLEV  AND  COINDON  HOKTICCLTrilAh 
SOCIETY. 
'I'His  society  held  its  ninth  annual  show  of  llowers,  fruit, 
and  vegetal)les  on  Saturday,  August  :i,  in  the  beautiful  park 
belonging  to  Edgar  Turrall,  Esq.,  which  is  in  close  proximity 
to  the  city  of  Coventry.  The  excellence  of  the  cottagers' 
and  amateurs'  exliibits  throughout  the  show  was  conspicuous, 
and,  taking  into  consideration  the  unfavourable  season, 
reflected  very  great  credit  on  the  exhibitors.  Such  vege- 
tables as  Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Cabbage,  Marrows,  Gnions, 
Turnips,  and  Beetroot  were  of  a  high  order,  (.'aulillowers 
were  in  a  minority,  owing  to  the  had  season. 

Fruit  was  well  shown,  and  the  excellent  examples  staged 
called  for  special  comment.  This  is  essentially  a  cottagers' 
and  amateurs'  show,  so  that  plants  were  not  shown  largely 
except  by  them  and  a  few  influential  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  who  sent  groups.  All  of  these  were  Iiighly 
creditable  to  the  gardeners.  G.  Singer,  Esq.,  of  <h-chid 
fame  (ganlener,  Air.  .1.  Collier),  set  up  a  beautiful  group. 
This     contained     many    fine     plants,     well    grown,    com- 


prising Ixoras,  ("aladiunis.  Crotons,  Acalypha  sandcriaua, 
Alocasias.  and  Liliums,  with  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
Kentia  tliat  we  have  ever  seen  at  any  exhibition  or  private 
establishment.  -I.K.  Starley,  Esq.  {gardener,  Mr.  AA^  Howe), 
also  put  up  a  meritorious  group  of  plants,  other  honorary 
exhibitors  of  groups  were  J.  Kotherham,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mv.  G.  (irirtini  and  G.  F.  Twist,  E&i.  (gardener,  Air.  Gibbons). 
These  beautiful  groups  added  a  great  charm  to  the  exhibi- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  other  exhibits  appeared  to 
claim  the  attention  of  the  visitors  to  a  greater  extent  than 
is  usual  at  many  shows  of  a  like  nature.  This  is  as  it 
should  be,  for  where  cottagers  and  amateurs  throw  their 
heart  into  this  kind  of  rivalry  none  but  good  results  will 
ensue.  The  secretary  (Air.  J.  Collier)  and  his  committee  are 
to  be  complimented  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements  were  carried  out. 

The  judges  were  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin,  gardener  to  the  Kiglit 
Hon.  Lord  Leigh,  Stoneleigh  Abbey  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Blake,  gar- 
dener to  AV.  H.  Herbert,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Coventry.  There 
were  about  ouo  entries,  and  the  competition  was  very  keen. 

GREAT  MAELOAV  HORTTCCLTl'RAL  SOCIETY. 
The  seventh  annual  exhibition  was  held  in  the  cricket  field, 
Marlow,  on  AVednesday  and  Thursday  of  last  week.  Two 
large  manjuces  were  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
exhiljits,  which  came  from  all  classes  of  tlie  gardening  com- 
munity. Ladies  performed  their  part  by  arranging  some 
effective  dinner  tallies,  while  the  trade  was  fairly  well 
represented.  The  honours  in  the  non-comijctitive  section 
were  with  R.  A\^  Hudson,  Esq..  of  Daneslield,  whose  gar- 
dener, Mr.  J.  (jibson,  staged  p,  group  of  plants  and  a  collec- 
tion uf  vegetables,  of  which  particulars  are  given  below.  In 
the  open  competitive  classes  E.  Kiley,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr. 
T.  AA'.  Jordan)  was  the  most  successful,  taking  first  prizes  for 
fruit,  vegetables,  plants,  and  a  group.  The  honorary 
secretaiy,  Mr.  A.  D.  Cripps,  with  the  committee's  assistance, 
made  excellent  arrangements,  and  was  most  courteous.  A\'c 
might  suggest  the  desiraliility  at  subsetiuent  meetings  of 
giving  the  address,  in  addition  to  the  name,  on  the  cards  of  all 
exhibitors. 

Specimen  Plants  and  Gkoui-s. 

These  classes  were  open  to  all  comers  except,  nurserymen 
and  florists  ;  many  sjilendidly  grown  plants  were  contributed, 
but  there  was  a  lack  of  competition  tliat  the  conmiittee 
should  do  all  that  is  possible  to  remedy  another  season.  For 
three  fine  foliage  plants  Sir  AV.  Clayton  (gardener,  Mr.  .lames 
Sharpe)  was  a  decided  first  ;  E.  Riley,  Esq.  (gardener,  ilr. 
T.  AV.  Jordan)  being  second.  For  three  Ferns,  T.  O. 
AA'^ethered.  Esii.  (gardener,  Air.  \\.  Parsons)  was  easily  first 
with  handsome  specimens.  For  a  similar  number  of  Cala- 
diums  Mr.  J.  Sharpe  was  first  with  very  fine  plants,  IVIr.  T.  AA\ 
Jordan  being  an  excellent  second.  Air.  Jordan  showed 
superb  examples  in  the  class  for  three  Fuchsias,  the  plants 
reminding  one  of  those  that  were  common  in  the  palmy  days 
of  the  Bath  shows.  The  specimen  of  General  Roberts  in  this 
trio  gained  the  prize  as  the  best  single  specimen  in  this 
division  of  the  exhibition.  The  same  exhibitor  was  first  for 
six  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  showing  plants  of  medium 
quality;  for  four  Zonal  Pelargoniums  with  well  grown 
examples  :  -and  for  three  Coleus,  one  of  which  was  superb. 

There  were  two  contestants  in  the  class  for  a  group  of 
plants  arranged  for  effect  on  a  space  not  exceeding  72s(iuaru 
feet,  both  showing  well.  Mr.  T.  AV.  Jordan  was,  however, 
easily  first,  with  a  delightful  group  of  well  grown  plants. 
The  background  was  built  up  with  a  central  and  corner 
piece,  the  interspaces  having  plants  of  Campanula  pyrami- 
dalis  alba,  with  Grevillea  robusta  behind  ;i  this  was  the 
weakest  part  of  the  arrangement.  The  corner  plants  were 
well  grown  Humea  elegans.  Small  mounds  in  the  foreground 
had  light  and  graceful  Cocos  weddelliana.  Amongst  the 
lemainiug  plants  were  observed  tuberous-rooted  Begonias, 
Gloxinias,  Francoa  ramosa,  TImnbergias  in  variety,  Crotons, 
1 'aladium  ari:y  rites  anil  otlicrs.  Ferns  and  AsiiaragusSprengeri. 
This  was  certainly  one  -if  tlic  be^t  exhibits  in  the  show.  The 
second  prize  winner,  Mr.  J.  Sharpe,  had  excellent  quality  in 
his  plants,  but  the  arrangement  was  too  flat  and  formal. 

Fltl'ITS   ANU   VKCKTAJH.ES. 

These  two  impuitaTit  products  of  the  garden  ni'ido.  in  com- 
bination, a  really  -nud  di^jilay,  and  demonstrated  the  fact 
that  there  arc  some  s] 'lend id  growers  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Marlow.  In  the  class  for  a  collectiou  of  fruits,  six  distinct 
kinds,  Air.  W.  Pai-sons  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  a  dish  each  of  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  and  Apricots.  Messrs.  T.  \V.  Jordan  and 
\Y.  Parsons  were  first  and  second  respectively  for  two 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  (Jrapes,  but  neither  showed 
particularly  well  finished  berries.  Air.  T.  Jordan  had  un- 
finished Lady  Downe's  in  the  any  other  black  Grape  class, 
and  received  the  premier  award  ;  he  was  the  only  exhibitor. 
The  same  grower  was  first  for  white  Grapes  with  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  fine  in  berry,  and  nicely  finished.  31r.  AV. 
Parsons  was  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  small 
bunches  of  fine  berries  that  were  <iuite  green.  For  six 
Peaches,  Mr.  C.  Anderson,  Thames  Bank,  was  flrst ;  Mr.  AV, 
Parsons,  second  ;  and  Air.  J.  Sharpe.  third.  The  last-named 
went  to  the  front  foi-  six  Apricots,  and  was  followed  by 
Air.  C.  AndeiFon.  In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  four  dishes 
of  hardy  fruits,  distinct.  Mr.  c.  Anderson  was  first  with 
Morello  Cherries,  Red  Currants,  Peaches,  and  Apricots. 
Mr.  AV.  Parsons,  wlio  was  second,  had  a  good  dish  of 
Peaches. 

The  major  portion  of  the  awards  amongst  vegetables  fell 
to  Mr.  T.  AV.  Jordan,  who  won  lAlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons' 
special  prize  for  six  distinct  kinds,  with  a  particularly  good 
basket.  The  Ailsa  Craig  (hiions  were  grand.  The  same 
exhibitor  also  secured  the  premier  position  in  the  Society's 
class  for  nine  distinct  kinds,  with  Tomatoes.  Scarlet  Runners, 
Cauliflowers,  Peas,  Potatoes.  Alarrows.  Carrots,  and  splendid 
Onions  ;  Mr.  AY.  Parsons  was  second.  For  two  dishes  of 
Potatoes,  Mr.  S.  Cripjis,  Beechwood  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Keen), 
was  fli-st,  with  medium  sized,  even,  clean  tubers;  Air.  T. 
Jordan  was  second  with  heavier  dishes.  'J'lic  latter  was 
again  first  for  Tomatoes  and  Onions,  showing  Ailsa  Cniig  in 
magruficent  foi'm. 
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THE    NEW    GOOSEBEERY    COBHAM,-^RECENTLY    GIVEN    AW    AWARD    OF    MERIT    BY    THE 

FRCTIT   COMMITTEE    OF    THE   ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

(Just  under  natural  size.     A  very  fine  variety  rahed  by  Mr.  T.  R.  Cackney,  Cobham  Hall  Gardens 

Gravescnd,  and  described  on  paye  103. 

Cut  Flowers. 
Cut  flowers  always  form  a  briglit  and  beautiful  feature  of 
exhibitions  of  this  character.  Though  the  classes  allocated 
ti)  them  at  Marlow  were  comparatively  few  iu  number,  the 
quality  was  so  excellent  that  the  whole  display  was  splendid, 
for  twelve  bunches  of  herliaceous  flowers,  distinct,  Mr.  T.  W. 
Jordan  was  flrst,  and  ^Ir.  J.  Sharpe  second.  Both  trrowers 
included  some  very  fine  flowers  in  their  stands.  For  six 
bunches  of  annuals,  distinct,  the  contestants  changed  places, 
and  again  the  fight  was  a  keen  one.  Mr.  .T.  Sharpe  was  easily 
first  for  six  bunches,  stove  or  greenhouse  flowers,  distinct, 
with  Allamanda  grandiflora,  Hedychium  gardnerianum,  and 
Plumbago  capensis  as  his  best  flowers. 

WiscEiJ.ANKOus  Exhibit?. 
As  has  already  been  said,  Mr.  J.  Gibson's  two  exhibits 
formed  the  leading  feature  of  the  non-competitive  section. 
He  had  a  square  group  in  the  centre  of  the  tent.  It  was 
beautifully  arranged  with  a  central  and  smaller  corner 
mounds,  the  former  with  a  fine  Kentia,  and  the  others  with 
Oleanders.  The  flowers  were  well  chosen  and  admirably 
placed,  so  as  to  afford  the  best  artistic  effect.  The  collection 
of  vegetables  numbered  twenty-six  dishes,  and  while  we 
have  seen  superior  produce  from  Daiiesfield,  there  was  not  a 
really  weak  dish  in  the  entire  stand.  Amongst  others  there 
were  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Celery,  Leeks,  Onions,  Turnips, 
excellent  for  the  season ;  Tomatoes,  Lettuces,  Beet.  Globe 
Artichokes,  Parsnips,  Scarlet  Runners,  and  dwarf  Frencli 
Beans.  Mr.  Eric  Such,  JIaidenhead,  sent  a  number  of 
bunches  of  hardy  flowers  and  some  splendid  Dahlias,  Starfish 
being  particularly  fine.  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Maiden- 
head, were  represented  by  a  charming  group,  in  which 
Cannas  were  by  far  the  finest  feature.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and 
Sons,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a  selection  of  Roses  ;  while 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseriep,  Slough,  showed 
beautiful  hardy  fiowers  and  some  excellent  Sweet  Peas. 


ROYAL   BOTANIC   SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  was  held 
at  the  Gardens  on  Saturday  last,  Mr.  C.  Brinsley  Marlay 
being  the  chairman-. 

The  annual  report  congratulated  the  Fellows  of  the 
society  upon  the  fact  that  negotiations  with  the  Department 
H.M.  Woods  and  Forests  had  been  concluded,  and  that  a 
new  lease  of  the  gardens  had  been  granted  for  thirty-one 
years.  The  year's  working  had  resulted  in  a  profit  of  £285, 
being  nearly  double  that  of  the  previous  year.  The  past 
season  had  been  a  brilliant  one,  the  facilities  ottered  by  the 
society  for  garden  parties  and  receptions  having  been  taken 
full  advantage  of.  The  pastoral  plays  and  evening  fetes 
were  also  a  great  success.  Buildings  costing  about  £6,000 
had  been  erected,  this  being  accomplished  by  means  of  a 
further  issue  of  debentures. 

The  chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report, 
remarked  that  the  old  character  of  the  society  had  dis- 
appeared entirely.  Some  Fellows  wished  that  the  gardens 
might  be  made  more  attractive  ;  consequently,  amusements 
had  had  to  be  arranged  for,  and  these  attractions  had  proved 
the  means  of  drawing  the  public.  It  was  a  pity  that  the 
Government  had  refused  them  a  grant,  although  they  had 
pointed  out  that  the  Botanical  Gardens  offered  better, 
facilities  to  students  than  Kew.  Thus  the  scientific  portion 
uf  the  gardens  was  carried  on  with  some  difficulty,  and  he 
was  surprised  to  see  that  so  much  work  had  been  done. 

The  report,  on  being  seconded,  was  carried  unanimously. 


Windsor,  and 
also  by  Lady 
Paget,  who  acted 
as  judge  in  the 
decorative 
classes.  The 
show  wasopened 
on  behalf  of 
Lady  Windsor  by 
Lord  Windsor, 
who  referred  U> 
the  good  work 
Ijeing  done  by 
the  society  with 
reference  to 
cottage  gardens 
particularly.  A' 
good  number  of 
people  from  Car- 
diff" and  district 
availed  them- 
selves of  this 
opportunity  of 
visiting  St. 
Pagan's  Castle 
gardens,  which 
just  now  are 
especiallybright 
and  interesting. 
The  show  was, 
on  the  whole, 
prettier  than 
that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year, 
competition 
being  particu- 
larly keen  in  the 
cottagers' 
classes,  and  the 
produce  un- 
usually good. 
Hardy  flowers  also  constituted  an  important  feature  of  the 
exhibition. 

Mr.  Hugh  A.  Pettigrew,  head  gardener  to  Lord  Windsor, 
was  flrst  in  the  classes  for  the  best  thirty-six  bunches  ot 
Sweet  Peas,  in  not  less  than  twenty  varieties,  not  more 
than  two  bunches  of  each  variety,  and  also  for  the  best 
collection  of  cut  flowers,  other  than  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  and 
Carnations.  Both  these  e.xhibits  were  of  a  high  order  of 
merit.  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  were  placed 
second  for  the  collection  of  cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  George 
Cooling  and  Son,  Bath,  being  third. 

For  the  best  colleciion  of  cut  Roses,  Messrs.  Stephen 
Treseder  and  Son,  Cardiff,  gained  the  premier  prize  with  a 
fine  lot  of  lilooms  ;  ilr.  R.  Crossling,  Penarth,  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Cooling,  Bath,  third 

Mr.  William  Treseder  was  awarded  the  society's  silver 
medal  for  a  large  group  of  miscellaneous  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  very  tastefully  arranged. 

Messrs.  John  Russell  and  Son,  Richmond,  Surrey,  gained 
the  silver  medal  for  the  best  horticultural  exhibit  of  any 
sort,  showing  a  very  good  collection  of  hardy  foliage  plants. 

Mr.  Stephen  Treseder  displayed  an  excellent  lot  of  Cactus 
and  other  Dahlias,  including  many  beautiful  varieties,  and 
also  received  the  society's  silver  medal. 

Jlessrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  Bristol,  exhibited  choice  Water 
Lilies  iu  varietv  ;  Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  Scotland, 
slowed  a  grand  lot  of  Carnations,  &c.  (silver  medal).  The 
other  classes  for  Roses,  Sweet  Peas,  fruit  and  vegetables 
generally  speaking  occasioned  keen  competition,  and  brought 
to  the  front  even  better  produce  than  last  year.  The 
weather  was  dull  and  showery,  Init  notwithstanding  it  is 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the  show  was  again  a  success 
financially,  and  has  evidently  become  firmly  established,  for 
which  thanks  are  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  secretaries, 
Messrs.  H.  A.  Pettigrew  and  H.  A.  Pritchard  and  the  chair- 
man of  committee 


ST.    PAGAN'S    AND    DISTRICT. 

Show  Openkd  by  Lady  Windsor. 

TiiK  second  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was,  by  kind 
permission  of  Lord  Windsor,  held  in  the  delightful  grounds 
of  St.  Pagan's  Castle  on  August  S.  Keen  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  society  is  evinced  by   both  Lord  and  Lady 
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A  SPLENDID  show  of  flowers  greeted  visitors  to  the  Di'ill 
Hall  on  Tuesday  last.  It  was  one  of  the  most  interesting 
displays  of  the  year. 

The  entire  table  in  the  centre  of  the  hall  of  Gladioli 
from  Messrs.  Kelway  was  certainly  one  of  the  finest  exhibits 
of  these  flowers  ever  seen  in  London,  the  colours  varied,  and 
in  many  cases  distinct.  In  so  large  a  number  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  anything  like  a  representative  selection,  but 
the  following  are  among  the  finest :  Besler,  salmony  white  ; 
Barnum,  crimson  ;  General  Buller,  scarlet;  Kate  Kove, 
white,  stained  purple;  Cacus,  salmon,  very  fine  ;  Beauty  of 
England,  creamy  white ;  Tauntnn  Deane,  salmon-yellow 
throat ;  Utopia,  white,  flaked  scarlet ;  J.  G.  Clarke,  salmon, 
spotted  white ;  Richard  Milner,  yellow ;  Princess  Beatrice, 
white,  with  throat  of  i)urple  ;  Prince  Henry  of  York,  intense 
scarlet,  very  fine;  Hall  Caine,  soft  yellow;  and  Langport 
Wonder,  salmon,  crimson  flaked.  These  are  among  the 
most  important  in  this  imposing  display.    Silver-gilt  medal. 

Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Feltham,  staged  a  variety  of  hardy  things, 
also  Cannas  in  beautiful  variety,  Crinum  Powelli  album, 
Milla  biflora.  Campanula  Slayi,  Lythrum  roseum  superbum, 
good  Gladiolus  of  the  Lemoinei  type,  and  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
variety. 

Mr.  A.  Worsley,  Isleworth,  sent  a  set  of  Coleus  and 
flowering  examples  of  Hippeastrum  sp.  with  salmony,  rose- 
coloured  flowers  distinctly  veined  and  lined,  and  Lycoris 
squamigera  was  also  iu  this  collection. 

.Sweet  Peas  from  R.  C.  B'oster,  Esq.,  Sutton,  Surrey 
(gardener,  Mr.  Simpson),  were  very  charming  on  white 
cloths  and  tastefully  arranged  with  light  Grasses.  Senatoi\ 
purple  ;  Mrs.  Sankey,  white  ;  Gorgeous,  a  good  old  kind  ; 
Countess  of  Radnor,  blue  ;  and  Lottie  Eckford,  pale  mauve, 
were  among  the  best.     Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Tuberous  Begonias  from  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill, 
were,  as  usual,  very  fine,  and  were  noted  in  all  the  best  of  the 


self-coloured  flowers,  both  single  and  double,  the  latter 
being  exceptionally  good.  The  group  evidently  represented 
a  good  ordinary  selection  without  names.  Jiegonia  Bavaria, 
with  rose -scarlet  fiowers  0  inchtis  high,  displayed  its 
value  as  a  bedding  kind,  the  freedom  of  flowering  being 
unique,     iirasses  and  Palms  wcie  the  furnishing  items. 

Messrs.  Veitch  and  Sun,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  Kiiiphoflas 
and  Helianthus,  both  in  much  variety,  and  displaying  their 
worth  when  cut  with  bold  stems  as  in  this  case.  In  the 
immediate  front  a  large  vase  was  filled  with  Romneya 
Coulteri,  the  pure  white  flowers  being  of  good  size.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Crotons  from  Mr.  John  Russell,  Richmond,  Surrey,  showed 
these  plants  at  their  best,  being  of  useful  size,  finely 
coloured,  and  quite  representative  of  the  best  kinds  in 
commerce.  Panax  Victoria  and  Pbylanthes  nivosus  formed 
a  capital  edging.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  had  a  beautiful 
selection  of  Sweet  Peas,  set  up  on  a  soft  green  ground.  The 
flowers  were  in  good  condition  and  variety.  Emily  Eckford, 
a  rich  deep  blue,  is  very  fine;  Gorgeous,  a  grand  thing; 
Maid  of  Honour,  very  charming  and  delicate  ;  Hon.  Mrs.  E. 
Kenyon,  cream  ;  and  Grey  Friar,  being  among  the  finest 
shown.  Cactus  and  sliow  Dahlias  were  also  very  good  for 
this  early  daie,  but  a  little  later  the  colours  may  be  more 
decided.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Colchester,  set  np  a  collection 
of  hardy  things,  with  Lilies  in  variety.  Conspicuous  in 
this  group  was  the  hoary  Sunflower,  Helianthus  mollis. 
Among  Lilies,  L.  longiflorum  giganteum  was  very  fine, 
L.  Batemaniic  excellent,  and  Sidalcea  malvsefiora  Listeri 
very  pleasing  in  its  fringed  flowers.  Hemerocallis  aurantiaca 
major  was  rich  and  superb  in  colour,  and  many  beautiful 
varieties  of  Gladiolus  of  the  Lemoinei  groups  were  incon- 
siderable force,  as  also  Jfonthretias,  &c.  Onorpodum 
bracteatum,  with  its  stately  infiorescence,  displayed  its 
worth  for  the  woodland  and  similar  places,  the  whole 
plant  being  heavily  studded  with  spikes.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay  and  Orpington,  sent 
superb  forms  of  Dobbie's  selected  African  Marigolds. 
Lemon  Queen  is  a  superb  variety,  delightful  in  colour,  and 
in  every  way  a  remarkable  production.  The  same  may  be 
written  of  the  intense  Prince  of  Orange,  so  deep  and 
beautiful  in  tone.  We  must  also  write  in  high  praise  of 
the  Zinnias,  Dobbie's  .Selected  Double,  a  strain  displaying  a 
wonderful  variety  of  colours— cream,  orange-crimson,  orange- 
red,  rose,  and  other  distinct  and  beautiful  shades. 

A  delightful  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  Nymphasas  came 
from  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House, 
Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Hudson).  The  flowers  were  in 
b(jwls  arranged  on  the  floor,  so  that  one  could  look  down 
upon  the  glowing  masses  of  colour.  Among  the  kinds  were 
the  blue  ^.  gigantea,  raised  from  seed  sown  in  January,  N. 
pulcherrima,  and  N.  stellata.  The  Nynipha;as  shown  com- 
prised N.  gloriosa,  N.  Laydekeri  purpurata,  tlie  beautiful 
white  N.  Candida,  N.  lucida,  the  large  starry-flowered  N. 
odorata  sulphurea  grandiflora,  N.  andreana,  N.  odorata 
exquisita,  N.  Robinsoni,  the  pretty  clear  rose-pink  N. 
odorata  rosacea,  N.  Marliacea  cariiea,  N.  M.  albida,  N.  M. 
chromatella.  N.  M.  rubra-punctata,  N.  sanguinea  (intense 
crimson),  N.  colossea  (blush,  very  fine,  new),  N.  William 
Doogue  (blush),  N.  odorata  suavissima  (starry  white),  N. 
Gladstonei  (broad  florets),  N.  Aurora,  N.  Froebelli,  N. 
flammea,  N.  Seigneurelti,  N.  ellisiana,  N.  tuberosa,  N.  ex- 
quisita, antl  N.  caroliniana  nivea.  One  of  the  most  lemark- 
able  kinds  was  N.  odorata  sulphurea  grandifloia  ;  the  largest 
flower  measured  fully  10  inches  across.  It  has  long  and 
narrow  florets,  pale  yellow,  and  intense  orange  centre 
florets.  A  noble  flower  in  its  starry  form,  reminding  one  of 
a  Cactus  Dahlia.  A  gold  medal  was  most  worthily  given 
this  fine  exhibit. 

IMr.  Amos  Perry,  Hardy  Plant  Farm,  Winchmore  Hill,  N., 
sent  a  noble  collection  of  hardy  fiowers  set  up  in  bold  and 
simple  bunches.  We  noticed  the  white  Lychnis  chalcedonica 
alba-plena,  Eryngium  tripartitura.  Lychnis  haageana,  the 
white  Scabiosa  caucasica  alba.  Aster  Thompsoni,  spreading 
masses  of  Statice  latifolia,  Gaillardias  in  excellent  variety, 
Senecio  pulcher,  the  intense  blue  Delphinium  chinensis. 
Echinacea  purpurea,  the  deep  blue  Gentiaua  asclepiadea, 
and  a  collection  of  cut  flowers  of  hardy  Water  Lilies. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  showed  the 
graceful  rich  brown-coloured  Apera  arundinacea,  the  noble 
Andromeda  arborea,  with  masses  of  cream-coloured  flowers, 
a  leafy  and  interesting  shrub  ;  the  interesting  Kolreuteria 
japonica,  and  the  hardy  Clerodendron  trichotomura. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed  a 
most  cliarming  collection.  Hemerocallis  Dr.  Regel  is  a 
delightful  plant,  so  thick  in  the  florets,  stands  upright,  is 
deliciously  sweet,  and  in  all  ways  a  good  garden  plant. 
Herbiiceous  Phloxes,  Helenium  pumilum  inagnificum  (a  good 
form),  the  graceful  Stipa  gigantea,  Trollius  caucasica.  Genista 
tinctoria  elata,  the  intense  purple  Aconitum  pyramidale,  a 
very  deep  coloured  form  of  Echinacea  purpurea,  Scabiosa 
caucasica,  and  alba.  Phlox  Coquelicot  (one  of  the  finest  of  its 
race),  Asclepias  tuberosa,  the  pretty  pale  yellow  Rudbeckia 
pinnata,  and  an  interesting  series  of  Gladioli.  Some  of  these 
were  each  given  an  award  of  merit,  and  will  be  described 
next  week. 

Mr.  Arthur  Wade,  Riverside  Nursery,  Colchester,  showed 
a  collection  of  hardy  flowers.  Arctotisgrandis  is  a  charming 
flower,  bluish  in  colouring,  with  dark  centre,  graceful  and 
pretty.  Gaillardias,  Montbretias,  and  Catananche  cterulea. 
Mr.  S.  ^Mortimer,  Rowledge,  Farnham,  Surrey,  showed  a 
collection  of  cut  Dahlias,  chietly  of  the  finest  show  varieties, 
and  a  collection  of  excellent  Cactus  kinds,  representing 
great  variety  and  the  true  type  of  this  interesting  class  of 
autumn  flowers. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  showed  several 
Robinias  in  flower,  such  as  R.  pseudacacia  semperflorens, 
the  purplish  R.  neo-mexicana,  R.  bessoniana,  and  the  popular 
R.  hispida. 

Mrs.  Davies-Evans,  Highraead,  Llaubyther  (gardener,  Mr. 
Fox),  showed  superb  Nympha?a  flowers — N.  Gladstonei,  N. 
Froebelli,  N.  carnea,  and  others.     Silver  medal. 
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Messrs.  .T.  Veitcli  and  Sons  sent  an  interesting  group  of 
hybrid  Cattleyas,  Liclias,  and  Lrclio-Cattleyas,  consisting  of 
three  finely  flowered  Cattleya  Atalanta,  derived  from  the 
intercrossing  of  C.  guttata  Leopold!  and  C.  WarscewiczJi 
(gigas),  the  sepals  greenish  suffused  with  purple,  the  petals 
rose  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  purple :  the  broad  lip 
rich  crimson  on  the  front  lobe,  the  side  lobes  crimson 
shading  to  rose.  It  is  remarkably  free  flowering,  the  small 
plant  here  e.\hihited  carrying  as  many  as  six  flowers  on  the 
racemes.  Cattleya  jS'iobe  is  one  of  tlie  latest  hybrids  derived 
from  the  intercrossing  of  C.  Aclandiic  and  C.  Mendeli ;  tlie 
sepals  and  petals  creamy  white  suffused  with  rose  on  the 
basal  halves,  the  whole  surface  l.ieing  spotted  with  bright 
purple  spots  ;  the  open  lip  bright  rosy  purple  becoming 
yellow  on  the  disc,  the  side  lobes  white.  In  growth  it  has 
the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parents.  LrclioCattleya 
Pary.satis  (L  puuiila  x  C.  bowringiana),  the  sepals  deep  rosy 
lilac  veined  with  a  darker  shadeof  colour,  the  lip  intense 
crimson  sliadiug  to  yellow  at  the  base.  L.-C.  Nysa  {L.  crispa 
X  C.  Warscewiczii)  is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  the  autumn- 
flowering  hybrids,  resembling  L.-C.  exonieusis,  the  delicate 
rose  sepals  and  petals  and  fringed  front  lobe  showing  the 
influence  of  the  Lrelia  crispa  parent.  La^lia  splendens  is  very 
similar  in  many  respects  to  L.-C.  Nysa ;  it  is  derived  from 
intercrossing  of  L.  crispa  and  L.  purpurata.    Vote  of  thanks. 

Colonel  M!  A.  Swinfiu  Bown,  Swinfin  Hall,  Lichfletd  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  H.  Collyer),  sent  a  pretty  white  variety  of  Cattleya 
Eldorado. 

J.  W.  Tliornton,  Esq..  Brockhall,  Weedon,  sent  a  pretty 
variety  of  Ltelio-Cattleya  Atalanta. 

Sir  J.  Miller,  Bart.,  Manderston,  Duns  (gardener,  Mr.  .T. 
Hamilton),  sent  a  hybrid  Lielio-Cattleya  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  L.  tenebrosa  and  0.  schofleldiana.  It 
resembled  a  dark  variety  of  L.-C.  elegans. 

J.  S.  Mass,  Esq.,  Bishops  Waltham,  sent  a  pretty  variety 
of  La^lia  lona  (tenebrosa  x  dayana)  showing  the  intermediate 
characteristics  of  the  parents. 

Fruit  Chjimittee.  • 

The  principal  attraction  tiefore  the  Fruit  Committee  was 
the  excellent  display  of  Mr.  George  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss 
Adamson,  South  Villa.  Regent's  Park.  The  Grapes  forming 
the  back  row  consisted  of  three  bunches  each  Foster's 
Seedling  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  the  Plums  included 
fine  examples  of  Kirke's.  Reine  Claude  de  Attkens  (picked 
from  a  pot  tree).  Green  Gage,  Golden  Gage,  Jeffei-son,  and 
Early  Transparent  Gage  ;  Peaches  included  finely  finished 
Bellegarde  and  Barrington  ;  Nectarines  weie  represented  by 
good  examples  of  Early  Rivers'  picked  from  pot  trees  ;  good 
Jlelons  were  also  included.  The  collection  was  neatly 
arranged  with  Palms  and  foliage  plants.  A  silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal  was  awai'ded. 

Mr.  W.  Poupart.  Twickenham,  sent  Apple  Laugley  Pippin 
in  fine  condition. 

Colonel  M.  A.  Swinfin  Bown  sent  a  hybrid  Melon. 

Mr.  J.  Fraser,  South  Woodford,  sent  Plum  Belle  de  Louvain 
for  a  name. 

Messrs.  Cross  and  Son,  Wisbech,  sent  two  dislies  t)f  Apple 
Early  Victoria. 

Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons,  Langport,  sent  the  .Japanese 
Himey  Berry,  a  very  interesting  exhibit,  to  which  we  shall 
allude  further. 

Messrs.  Ray  and  Co.,  Mount  Pleasant  Nurseries,  Teynham, 
Kent,  showed  several  baskets  of  the  Noble  Cherry,  that  dark- 
coloured,  firm-Heshed,  and  excellent  variety  about  which  we 
have  already  written  in  THE  Garten.  It  is  in  every  way  a 
good  late  Cherry,  and  thoroughly  deserves  all  that  has 
been  written  about  it. 

Alderman  A.  Walker  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksiau  medal 
for  eighteen  distinct  dishes  of  Peas. 

New  Plants  anh  Fruits. 

A  large  number  of  very  interesting  plants  and  fruits  were 
either  given  an  award  of  merit  or  a  flrst-class  certificate. 
We  shall  describe  these  fully  next  week. 

Scientific  Committee. 

Present:  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair);  Messrs.  Druery, 
Saunders,  and  Bowles  ;  Drs.  Mliller,  ('ooke,  and  Kendle  ; 
Professor  Hartng,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  G.  llenalow 
(hon.  secretary).  Visitor,  M.  Marc  Michcli,  President  of  the 
Horticultural  Society.  Geneva. 

Heliantlitis,  supposed  hyiiri-i.—'Siv.  Buft'ham  sent  a  flower, 
of  which  he  writes  :— "I  think  it  is  a  real  hybrid  ;  the  seed- 
bearing  parent  was  the  annual  variety  fertilised  with  Har- 
palium,  and  pos-sibly  with  H.  multiflorns  as  well."  Not  having 
blossoms  of  the  parents  for  comparison,  it  was  thought 
hazardous  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  true  nature  of  the 
hybrid. 

Pear  mite. — Leaves  of  Pears  attacked  by  this  common 
parasite  were  received  through  Mr.  Gaut,  of  the  Yorkshire 
College,  Leeds,  from  Mr.  G.  Brotchie,  of  The  Gardens,  Grimble 
Paik,  Saltburn.  Tliis  insect  is  practically  non-injurious  to 
the  trees,  unless  in  excessive  (juantity.  M.  Micheli  observed 
that  such  was  also  the  experience  of  fruit  growers  in  Geneva. 

Bggn  in  Apple  ateiiis,  —  Captain  Short,  P.R.H.S.,  sent 
specimens,  observing  that  "a  pound  of  Apples  were  Ijought 
in  Worthing  about  April.  Tliey  were  of  Tasmanian  origin, 
and  on  the  stalk  of  each,  as  well  as  on  the  hollow  portion  of 
the  Apple  adjoining  the  stalk,  were  some  reddish  eggs." 
Mr.  Saunders  undertook  to  examine  them. 

Apricnts  spliitinf). — Mr.  AVorsdell  observed  that  lie  had 
noticed  that  many  Apricots  had  the  fiesh  split  open  this 
season,  but  not  the  stones.  Mr.  Bowles  remarked  that  he 
had  experienced  a  similar  occurrence  in  previous  years,  and 
attributed  it  to  the  extreme  drought. 

C  n  cum  her  proliferous.- Di:  Masters  exhibited  flowers  of 
both  male  and  female  Cucumbers  in  which  the  axes  had 
thrown  out  other  blossoms.  He  undertook  to  report  upon 
the  monstrosity.  It  was,  however,  a  remai'kable  fact  that 
the  three  specimens  came  from  Ireland,  D(U'setshire,  and 
Middlesex  respectively  within  a  few  weeks  of  each  other. 
No  such  occurrence  has  ever  been  known  previously. 


Wood  Leopard  3fo^A.— Young  Ash  trees  were  received  from 
Mr.  L.  Lloyd,  F.R.H.S.,  of  Blandford  Lodge,  Chiswick,  who 
observes  that  "the  whole  tree,  the  stem  being  a  foot  thick, 
and  branches  were  all  bored.  The  tree  is  about  '^0  feet  high. 
Similar  borings  occur  in  both  Lilac  and  Laburnum." 


SEED      TRIALS     AT      STOUR- 
BRIDGE. 

At  the  present  time  the  iiecessitj'  for  a  rigid  and 
careful  selection  in  seeds  of  all  descriptions  is  more 
apparent  than  ever.  Innumerable  varieties  of 
plants  are  placed  before  the  public  annually,  and 
unless  the  stock  of  these  is  kept  up  to  a  high 
standard  of  excellence  the  purchaser  quickly  has 
cause  to  complain.  Both  horticulturist  and  agricul- 
turist look  to  the  British  seedsmen  and  nur.serymen 
to  continue  and  persevere  in  the,  to  them,  all 
important  work  of  seed  selection  and  testing. 

The  farmer  is  well  aware  that  unless  he  can  rel}- 
upon  his  seedsmen  to  supplj'  him  with  a  true 
sample  of  Wheat,  Barley,  or  whatever  it  may  be, 
the  consequences  to  him  may  be  serious,  and  mean 
just  the  difference  between  a  successful  crop  and 
an  unsuccessful  one.  So,  too,  the  horticulturist, 
with  respect  to  the  seeds  of  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  that  he  obtains  from  his  seedsman,  that 
if  the  strain  is  not  good  and  the  stock  not  true 
he  knows  well  that  disappointment  is  bound  to 
ensue. 

From  experience  he  is  aware  that  disappoint- 
ment in  such  a  matter  may  lead  to  very  serious 
results,  and  he  therefore  takes  the  precaution  to 
obtain  his  seeds  from  those  firms  whose  supplies  of 
this  commodity  he  knows  to  be  true  and  reliable. 
We  all  know  that  plants  are  lialjle  to  rnn  back,  as 
it  is  technically  termed,  that  is,  to  revert  to  their 
progenitors,  and  this  in  the  majority  of  case.s  means 
deterioration  ;  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  retain  a 
good  strain  and  its  true  character  onl}'  by  a  rigid 
and  careful  selection  of  the  seedlings  in  the  trial 
beds.  As  a  well-known  agriculturist  remarked  the 
other  day,  he  to  whom  the  work  of  seed  selecting 
and  testing  is  entrusted  should  be  absolutely 
impartial  and  unselfish,  and  his  words  have  much 
truth  in  them.  The  seed  grower  must  often,  if  his 
reputation  for  true  and  reliable  seeds  is  to  be  main- 
tained, sacrifice  considerable  quantities  of  his 
produce  ;  his  selection  must  be  particularly  rigid. 

Those  who  have  been  instrumental,  in  even  a 
small  way,  in  raising  new  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables  know  that  a  good  deal  of  time  must 
elapse  before  any  tjuantity  of  seed,  that  is  to  say, 
seed  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  exactly- 
what  it  purports  to  be,  can  be  obtained  ;  seed  must 
often  in  the  first  place  be  saved  from  a  very  few 
fruits,  perhaps  not  more  than  one,  in  order  to 
ensure  the  stock  being  kept  true.  If  then  on  so 
small  a  scale  so  much  time  and  labour  have  to  be 
expended,  and  sacrifice  of  seed  made,  the  efforts 
that  our  large  seedsmen  are  called  upon  to  make 
it  will  readily  be  understood  are  extraordinary. 
The  firm  of  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
near  Stourbridge,  in  Staffordshire,  is  one  that 
takes  high  rank  on  the  list  of  British  seedsmen,  and 
this  good  name  has  been  achieved  chiefly,  we  had 
nearly  said  entirely,  by  unswervingly  following  the 
practice  of  carefully  and  rigidly  selecting  and 
testing  all  seeds  before  they  are  despatched. 

Messrs.  Webb's  seed  trial  grounds  are  at  Kinver, 
one  of  the  most  bracing  and  healthy  districts  in 
the  Midlands,  close  to  Stoui'bridge,  and  within 
easy  reach  of  Birmingham.  Close  upon  i2,(.i(lo  acres 
are  here  under  cultivation,  and  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  growing  seeds  for  trial.  Every  seed  of 
whatever  description  sent  out  by  Messrs.  Webb, 
be  it  of  fruit,  flower,  vegetable,  or  cereal,  has  at 
one  time  or  another  been  grown  and  thoroughly 
tried  on  the  farms  at  Kinver.  Messrs.  Webb  keep 
their  stock  seed  immediately  under  supervision  by 
growing  it  upon  the  Kinver  farms,  thus  ensuring 
its  being  kept  perfectly  true  ;  this  stock  seed  is 
then  sent  out  to  growers  in  widely  different  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  suited  to  particular 
classes  of  plants,  and  thus  Messrs.  AVebb  olitain 
the  enormous  quantities  they  annually  require.  A 
number  of  experts  are  continually  visiting  the 
crops  being  grown  for  Messrs.  Webb,  for  the 
purpose    of     ensuring     absolute     uniformity    and 


true  character  in  the  produce  supplied  by 
them  by  weeding  out  any  rogues  that  make  their 
appearance. 

On  Friday,  August  !•.  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons 
were  good  enough  to  invite  a  number  of  those 
interested  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  to  visit 
their  seed  farms  at  Kinver,  and  one  then  had  the 
pleasure  of  personally  noting  the  good  work  there 
carried  on.  The  Sweet  Peas  were  tliemselves  quite 
a  picture,  there  being  no  less  than  fifty-seven 
varieties  under  trial,  including  the  best  and  newest 
extant.  A  brave  show  also  was  made  by  the 
Hollyhocks,  free  from  the  slightest  trace  of  disease, 
and  carrying  remarkably  fine  rosettes  of  flower. 
No  less  beautiful  were  the  Clarkias,  in  sliades 
innumerable.  Even  amidst  such  a  wealth  of  colour, 
however.  Purple  King  and  Salmon  Queen,  both 
double-flowered  varieties,  were  prominently  con- 
spicuous. Yellow  Sweet  Sultans,  P:conia-Howered 
Poppies,  Candytufts  in  great  variet}',  none  of  which 
were  more  admired  tiian  Pink  Pearl,  Scented 
AVhite,  and  Midget  (White  Dwarf)  ;  Gaudy 
hjscholtzias.  Mignonette  (a  mass  of  bloom),  East 
Lothian  Stocks  and  Ten  Week  Stocks,  the  best  of 
seedling  Carnations,  and  others  too  numerous  to 
mention,  added  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  flower 
seed  farm  on  Kinver  Hill. 

To  those  especially  interested  in  vegetables  and 
cereals  there  was  more  than  enough  to  interest  and 
instruct.  Field  after  field  is  planted  with  the  best 
standard  and  latest  introduced  varieties  of  each, 
and  which,  notwithstanding  the  exceptionally  dry 
spring  experienced,  are  doing  even  better  than  could 
have  been  expected. 

[We  shall  have  further  notes  to  make  of  certain 
races  of  flowers. — Ens.] 


Teppifle  haUstopm  at  Hawiek  and 
distpiet.  — Gpeat    damage. —  The  south 

of  Scotland  was  visited  by  the  most  disastrous 
thunderstorm  within  living  memory.  Untold 
damage  has  been  done  to  property,  gardens,  crops, 
&c.  The  storm  was  accompanied  by  hail,  or, 
rather,  lumps  of  ice,  many  of  the  pieces  being  over 
'2  inches,  and  lasted  for  about  ten  minutes.  The 
nurseries  of  Mr.  John  Forbes,  at  Hawick,  appear 
to  have  got  the  full  force  of  the  storm,  over  4,000 
panes  of  glass  being  broken,  while  in  the  grounds 
plants  and  flowers  have  suffered  to  an  alarming 
extent,  so  that  Mr.  Forljes's  well-known  exhibits 
will  be  absent  from  many  of  the  leading  shows 
this  autumn.  Luckily,  the  newest  range  of  houses, 
which  fortunately  contained  the  new  Begonia 
Caledonia,  escaped  with  but  slight  damage.  The 
storm  lasted  over  five  hoiu-s,  during  which  time 
the  rain  fell  in  torrents  and  the  thunder  and 
lightning  liardly  ever  ceased. 

"West   Dertiy  Hopticultupal  show. 

— The  eleventh  annual  exhibition  was  held  by  the 
kind  permission  of  the  Rev.  Percy  Stewart,  in  the 
Picctory  grounds,  on  August  o.  The  entries  were 
about  equal  to  those  of  last  year.  Among  the  first 
prize  takers  were  Mr.  W.  Cross,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Wright,  who  secured  first  honovirs  for  six  varieties 
of  fruit,  his  Grapes  being  very  fine.  Mr.  G.  Osborne, 
gardener  to  Dr.  Dutf'us,  \\on  for  twelve  varieties  of 
vegetables,  and  also  for  the  circular  group  of 
plants,  his  Crotons  addijig  largely  to  the  effect, 
six  table  plants,  and  for  four  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  Mr.  T.  Gaunt,  gardener  to  P.  AValkcr,  Esq., 
led  for  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  with  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  W.  Ashcroft,  gardener  to 
W.  Leeming,  Esq.,  won  in  the  class  for  black  with 
good  Black  Hamburgh.  i\Ir.  Ogden  had  the  l)est 
Roses  and  Mr.  J.  Sumner  was  successful  with  his 
model  garden.  Some  good  exhibit.snot  for  competi- 
tion were  staged,  which  were  awarded  a  certificate 
of  merit;  to  Mr.  C.  A.  A  oung  for  a  group  of  cut 
(Jarnations  with  many  telling  blooms.  A  certifi- 
cate of  merit  was  granted  for  Miss  Molly  Cleaver, 
a  very  pleasing  variety  :  Mr.  W.  Rowlands  for  a 
collection  of  cut  Cactus  Dahlias;  Mr.  .1.  Skill, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Bright,  for  well  finished  black 
Hamburgh  (irajjes,  and  for  hardy  border  flowers  ; 
iMrs.  Hutchinson  with  some  pots  of  well  flowered 
Campanuhis.  Tlie  arrangements  were  of  a  satis- 
factory nature,  and  under  the  control  of  Jlr.  C.  A. 
A'oung,  chairman;  Mr.  -Ar-tbur  Rose,  secretary; 
and  Mr.  John  Young,  assistant  secretary. 
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THE    ROYAL  "BOTANIC" 
SOCIETY. 

THE    Royal    Botanic   Society  is    appa- 
rently living   upon  its  former  quite 
resjiectable    reputation.      Its    head- 
qLiarter.s   are   the   beautiful   gardens 
of    Marnock's    <'esign    in    Regent's 
Park.    Here  for  many  years,  though  struggling 
with  adveisity,  good  horticultural    work    was 
accomplislied    in    the    way   of    holding  great 
fiower  and  fruit   shows   on   several   occasions 
during  the  year.     But  the   society  has  fallen 
from  its  once  respectable    estate,  and  is  in 
danger   of   degenerating,  if   it  be  not  already 
past    redemption,    into    a    hired    garden    for 
private  parties,  dog  shows,  children's, /e/es,  and 
a  happy  ])lace  to  get  cheap  teas  and  hot  dinners. 
The   report   of    the   annual   meeting   recently 
held   is   not   pleasant   reading  to    those   who 
have  the  interests  of  horticulture  at  heart.     It 
expresses  exultant  joy  over  a  small  profit  upon 
the  year's  doings,  and  the  members  are  con- 
gratulated   upon    the    erection    of    buildings 
costing   £6,000.     The   committee   deplore   the 
refusal  of  a  Government  grant  while  happy  in 
another  long  lease  of   these   beautiful   acres. 
The  lo5s  of   grant  is  deplored,  because  the 
medicinal   garden    cannot   be   maintained   for 
the  use  of  the  medical  ttudents.    Thus,  the 
report  is  a  mixture  of  joy  and  wailing,  and 
one  scarcely  knows   whether  to  smile  or  to 
regret  that  the  society  iiresents  such  a  strange 
mixture    of    botany    so-called,    dinners,    and 
theatrical  performances. 

Those  who  are  working  in  the  interests  of 
true  liorticulture,  with  a  knowledge  of  how 
the  gardens  came  into  existence,  must  feel 
grieved  that  a  further  lease  should  have  been 
granted  for  a  society  that  has  lost  all  preten- 
sion to  promoting  horticultural  or  botanical 
science.  A  large  refreshment  house  is  one  of 
the  chief  features  of  the  grounds,  and  as  for 
horticulture  we  fail  to  find  a  trace  of  it.  There 
is  none,  at  least  not  any  of  a  serious  kind.  If 
the  gardens  are  to  be  devoted  to  the  purpo.se 
of  parties  and  so  forth  well  and  good ;  we  then 
should  know  the  reason  of  their  existence, 
but  why  horticultural  matters  are  mixed  up 
with  this  outside  business  is  difficult  to  under-' 
stand.  The  society  is  no  longer  botanic.  We 
propose  to  rename  it  the  "Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Private  Amusements." 

It  is  absolute  nonsense  to  excuse  the  name 
"  Botanic,"  because  medical  students  can   get 
specimens    there    to   assist    in   their    studie; 
Acres     of     woodland     and     would-be 


gardens  are  not  essential  for  this  purpose, 
which  can  be  quite  as  well  pursued  at  a 
proper  physic  garden,  either  at  Chelsea  or 
elsewhere.  It  is,  in  very  truth,  ipiite  time  the 
society  ceased  to  sail  under  false  colours. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  with  its 
splendid  past  and  its  still  more  splendid 
future,  receives  no  Government  aid,  and  has 
gardens  of  far  less  beauty  than  those  of  the 
Royal  Botanic.  It  has  achieved  its  present 
glorious  position  through  years  of  strictly 
horticultural  work,  and  every  fortnight  to  its 
temporary  home  in  .James  Street  comes  a 
crowd  of  people  interested  in  flowers  and 
fruits,  there  shown  in  their  latest  development. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


are,  I  think,  rare,  and  I  have  certainly  not  seen 
this  one  in  cultivation.  I  have  given  plants  of  it 
to  the  Roj'al  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh,  where 
I  have  no  doubt  a  stock  of  it  will  be  raised.  I 
think  you  will  agree  with  me  that  the  plant  should 
prove  a  useful  addition  to  hardy  garden  Heaths." 


PiooTEJS  TuE  Pilgrim. 
Weguelin,     Carnation    grower,     Dawlish, 
very    pretty   clear 


Wk   receive    from  Messrs.    Webb    and    Brand,   of 
the  Nurseries,  Saifron  Walden,  a  beautiful  series  of 

Hollyhock  Blooms 
in  white,  sulphur,  flesh,  rose,  crimson,  and  red- 
blacks,  a  superb  range  of  good  colouring  in  this 
grand  flower.  Among  the  best  are  Alba  superba, 
white  ;  Peri,  pale  sulphur  ;  Miss  L.  King,  Olivia 
(Chater),  flesh-pink  ;  another  much  like  it,  marked 
Seedling  No.  1 ;  Seedling  No.  8,  a  good  flesh-pink  ; 
Seedling  No.  4,  salmon  ;  No.  3,  salmon -pink  ; 
7,   cool    rose-pink.        Victor  (Alfred   Chater) 


Mr. 
Devon,  sends  us    flowers  of 

coloured  Picotee,  which  deserves  notice,  with  these 
words  :  "  I  enclose  flowers  of  a  variety  called  The 
Pilgrim.  It  was  raised  by  Mr.  Hayward  Mathias, 
at  Thames  Ditton,  about  four  years  ago.  It  is 
equal  to  anything  yet  produced  in  the  yellow 
Picotee  line,  including  Childe  Harold,  that  has 
taken  premier  honours  during  the  last  two  years. 
The  yellow  is  perfectly  free  from  spots  or  marks  of 
any  kind,  and  the  edging  is  clean  and  level  all 
round  each  petal,  and  of  equal  width." 


No. 


and  Seedling  No.  2  are  of  beautiful  warm  rose 
colour  ;  Ovid  is  a  warmer  rose,  leading  to  two 
grand  scarlet-crimsons — Ruby  Queen  and  Fire 
King.  Yet  a  shade  darker  in  the  same  grand  range 
of  colouring  is  Crimson  Queen.  The  rich  dark 
mulberry  colour  are  well  represented  by  Mulberry 
Gem,  James  Allen,  and  darker  still  by  Black 
Knight  and  Black  Knight  Improved.  The  only 
thing  to  be  regretted  about  these  grand  flowers  is 
that  like  all  show  Hollyhocks  the  flower  is  too 
round  and  tight  for  beauty.  We  hope  that  this 
good  firm  may  take  the  wants  of  gardens  into 
consideration,  for  what  is  desired  in  Hollyhocks  is 
a  wider  flower  less  tightly  filled  with  a  large  and 
distinct  guard  petal.  We  hope  to  have  something 
more  to  say  about  this  shortly. 

From    Mr.   P.   D.    Williams   in    Cornwall    come 
blooms  of 

A  Single  Hybrid  Pink 
of  a  splendid  scarlet-crimson  colour,  of  fine  quality, 
said  to  be  an  annual,  but  a  rather  shy  seeder. 
The  flower  is  flat  and  nearly  U  inches  across,  li 
must  be  a  grand  thing  in  the  mass.  There  is  a 
large  field  for  the  work  of  careful  amateurs  among 
the  Pinks. 


Fancy  Cactl-s  Dahlias  froji  Swanlev. 
We  receive  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons, 
Swanley,  flowers  of  two  remarkable  fancy  Cactus 
Dahlias,  quite  a  new  departure,  and  in  every  way 
interesting  productions.  Falka  is  a  mass  of 
brilliant  hues,  laid  on  the  florets  in  stripes  and 
lines,  a  bright  crimson  on  a  pale  rose  ground,  while 
The  Allies  is  even  moie  noticeable.  The  fiower  is  of 
the  true  Cactus  shape,  with  pointed  florets,  and  in 
colour  rose  splashed  and  spotted  with  crimson. 


Carnation  Madeleine  Rey'nolds. 
Messrs.  Walshaw  and  Son  send  from  the 
Nurseries,  Scarborough,  flowers  of  a  handsome 
rosy-scarlet  border  Carnation  named  Madeleine 
Reynolds.  This  plant  is  vigorous  in  growth  and 
free  flowering  ;  the  flower  is  also  very  sweet 
scented. 


A  Double-floweked  Heath. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Crawford  sends  from  Edinburgh  a 
most  interesting  and  uncommon  example  of  a 
double  Heath  occurring  in  a  wild  state  with  these 
words  :  "  Herewith  I  send  you  a  twig  of  a  charm- 
ing Heath  which  I  found  in  Connemara  the  other 
day.  You  will  note  it  is  a  double-flowered  form 
I  of  Erica  Mackayii.  I  do  not  know  if  this  form  has 
flower  i  been  found  before  now.     Itouble-flowered  Ericaceje 


Mrs.   Edward  Bayldon   sends   from   her   garden 
near  Dawlish,  Devon,  some  superb  blooms  of  a 

Red  and  White  Single  Anemone  coronakia. 
They  are  on  stout  stalks  nearly  1  foot  long  and 
'S!j  inches  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  also  stout 
and  bold,  with  a  spread  of  ti  inches.  Such  grand 
flowers  are  evidences  of  what  good  gardening  will 
do,  and  though  a  little  of  the  credit  may  be  due  to 
the  fat  red  loam  of  that  part  of  South  Devon,  still 
it  is  good  gardening  only  that  can  turn  natural 
advantages  to  the  best  account  and  have  such 
grand  Anemones  to  show  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Captain  Reid  sends  from  Kent  a 
Curiods  Fruit  or  a  Jargonelle  Pear, 
looking  like  a  long,  thin-knobbed  and  warted  Pear 
growing  out  of  a  Medlar-shaped  base  and  with 
leaves  springing  out  of  the  fruit  at  different  points. 
We  shall  hope  shortly  to  illustrate  this  strange 
freak. 


SAVEET  PEAS  IN  A  BACK  YARD. 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  me  to  relate  my  ex- 
periences of  the  present  year,  more  especially  for 
the  benefit  of  the  large  number  of  townspeople 
who  read  The  Garden,  relative  to  the  ever- 
fascinating  Sweet  Pea.  When  I  came  to  my 
present    house    in    January  —  situated    within    a 
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borougli  of  40,UiiO  inhabitants — my  "garden,"  or, 
more  properly,  back  j'ard,  consisted  of  a  waste 
space  crammed  with  Docks.  Buttercups,  and  Couch 
Grass.  Fourteen  j-ards  long  and  seven  wide,  it 
was  hardly  capable  of  very  great  things.  After 
thoroughlv  digging  and  unearthing  quite  two  tons 
of  brick  ends,  clinkers,  and  other  undesirables,  I 
mixed  two  loads  of  road  sweepings  and  one  of 
farm3'ard  manure  with  the  claj'  and  mortar  left 
behind.  Pleased  with  my  success,  I  determined 
to  try  some  new  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  placed 
before  the  purchasing  public  this  year.  I  had  no 
frame  or  glass  house  in  which  to  raise  the  seedlings, 
so  had  to  sow  straight  awa}'  in  the  soil.  It  was 
rather  risk}'  with  seeds  costing  nearly  Id.  each, 
but  has  turned  out  a  magnificent  success,  which  I 
attribute,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  hardening 
thus  received.  It  is  just  possible  that  these  lovely 
subjects  are  receiving  a  little  too  much  pampering 
in  the  generalitj'  of  cases.  The  seed  was  sown  in 
rings — the  best  way  of  all,  as  there  is  room  for 
each  individual  plant  to  expand  without  harming 
its  neighbour — about  LS  inches  across,  placing  the 
seeds  3  inches  or  more  apart.  Staking  was  then 
done,  not  to  aid  the  Peas,  but  to  guard  against 
cats,  which  are  a  veritable  nuisance  in  a  town. 
Seven  clumps  were  sown  in  this  wa}-,  five  of  them 
novelties.  Out  of  these  I  lost  about  10  per  cent., 
which  was  fairly  good  considering  my  ground  was 
new  and  thus  more  prone  to  the  attacks  of  pests, 
and  that  March  and  April  were  deplorable  speci- 
mens of  their  kind.  Ou  (iood  Fridaj',  April  .5,  the 
seed  was  sown,  and  the  first  blooms  were  gathered 
on  June  "28.  This  will  take  some  beating  from 
plants  grown  entirelj-  in  the  open  air.  Those 
grown  under  glass  and  then  transplanted  should 
beat  this,  but  judging  from  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  notice  they  do  not  appear  to  do  so. 
As  to 

The  Vakieties, 
my  favourite  is  Coccinea,  which  approaches  most 
nearlj'  to  a  cerise  of  an}'  Sweet  Pea  I  have  ever 
seen.  Only  intermediate  in  height,  it  has  a  some- 
what spare  foliage  of  a  darker  green  than  usual. 
The  standards,  erect,  round,  and  bold,  show  no 
tendency  to  hood,  and  are  the  same  colour  as  the 
wings.  This  is  a  variety  that  has  come  to  stay, 
and  is  bound  to  make  a  name  for  itself.  It  is 
absolutely  unicjue.  Miss  Willmott  is  another 
beauty.  I  question  whether  there  is  a  larger 
Sweet  Pea  grown,  if  so,  I  have  yet  to  see  it. 
When  grown  where  it  can  receive  partial  shade 
the  large  hooded  standard  is  an  orange-pink, 
delicately  shaded  with  rose.  The  wings  are,  if 
anything,  a  shade  lighter.  It  has,  now  and  again, 
a  tendency  to  throw  a  double  standard.  A  robust 
constitution,  together  with  lovely  flowers,  will 
make  this  a  prime  favourite.  (ieorge  Gordon 
came  up  to  a  seed  and  the  plants,  all  of  which 
survived  the  leather  jackets  and  snails,  are  now 
over  S  feet  high.  A  lovely  magenta  standard  with 
purplish  wings,  this  is,  perhaps,  the  most  free- 
flowering  of  all— four  flowers  making  up  the 
spike  is  the  rule.  Although  e.xcellent  in  nearly 
every  way,  it  has  one  failing — it  soon  loses  its 
colour.  If  left  on  the  plant  for  a  day,  or  even  in 
water,  it  goes  a  faded  smudgy  colour.  Before  the 
colour  goes  it  is  most  pleasing.  The  Hon.  Mrs. 
E.  Kenyon  is  charming.  It  is  supposed  by  the 
introducer  to  be  a  primrose  or  yellow,  but  this  is 
certainly  a  stretch  of  the  imagination.  All  one 
can  say  is  that  it  is,  perhaps,  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  yellow  yet  introduced.  The  large,  erect 
standard  springing  from  the  base  of  the  wings  is 
most  handsome.  Lady  M.  Ormsby-Gore  is  a  pale 
bufl'  tone,  shaded  behind  the  standard  and  wings 
with  purphsh  pink.  It  is  a  hooded  variety,  and 
when  pulled  adds  grace  wheresoever  it  may  be 
placed.  Lady  Mary  Currie,  a  beautiful  brilliant 
pink,  shaded  with  orange  and  faint  lilac,  is  an 
older  favourite,  as  is  also  Sadie  Burpee,  the  white 
Sweet  Pea  jjar  txrellence.  With  these  seven 
"stars,"  as  well  as  some  choice  mixed  varieties, 
my  back  yard  is  decorated,  and  so  pleased  am  I 
with  my  success  that  1  am  exhibiting  at  two  local 
shows.  Beaten  I  may  be,  but  the  exhibitor  who 
does  this  will  deserve  a  prize  indeed.  I  pick  two 
or  three  large  bunches  every  day,  and  ihe  more 
they   are   cut  the    finer    they  grow,   provided,   of 
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course,  that  I  feed  them  now  and  then  with  weak 
liquid  manure,  such  as  Clay's  Fertilizer,  Ichthemic 
(jluano,  or  superphosphate  and  kainit  dissolved  in 
water.  If  this  is  done,  together  with  constant 
stirring  of  the  soil  and  mulching,  they  will  respond 
splendidly,  and  no  one  need  despair  of  growing 
even  the  finest  varieties  of  Sweet  Peas  in  little 
more  than  a  back  yard. 

Xcintwich  Road,  Cnwe.  H.  E.  Ward. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  Botanical  Magazine  for  August  contains 
portraits  of  Bulhopht/lbmi  (/nwdiJloi'Hm.  a  native 
(if  New  Guinea.  A  curious  but  ugly  Orchid  of  only 
botanical  interest. 

Piionia  /iitea,  a  native  of  China.  A  most 
beautiful  and  interesting  species  on  account  of 
its  woody  stem  and  deep  yello^i"  flowers,  both  rare 
characters  in  the  genus.  It  was  sent  from  Cliina 
by  the  Abbe  Delavay  to  the  Paris  .lardin  des 
Plantes,  and  flo^\■e^ed  in  the  Himalayan  division  of 
the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  in  1900. 

Helichrysum  Gnlielmi,  a  native  of  eastern  tropical 
Africa.  The  very  handsome  plant  here  figured  is 
a  conspicuous  member  of  the  flora  of  Kilima-njaro, 
where  it  was  found  u ith  two  other  species  named 
H.  Newei  and  H.  affinis-formosum,  which  have  not 
yet  flowered  in  Europe.  Plants  of  these  interest- 
ing new  species  were  distributed  last  year  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  of  Baden-Baden. 

Stroliy/'ivthes  iiosfsypiiiu-i,  a  native  of  the  Nilghiri 
Hills.  An  erect  shrub  bearing  bunches  of  pretty- 
pale  violet  tubular  flowers  with  «hite  centres.  It 
flowers  but  once  in  its  lifetime  on  reaching  its 
maturity,  after  which  the  plant  dies. 

Gladiolus  sn/phnreu-s,  a  native  of  the  Transvaal. 
.A  ratlier  ornamental  pure  yellow  self  flower  witli 
blooms  of  about  medium  size.  This  was  also 
received  from  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  and  flowered  in 
a  cool  house  at  Kew  in  1900. 

The  August  number  of  Revw  de  l' Horticulturi: 
Belcji  contains  portraits  of  the  beautifid  new 
Sehizanthus  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Low  and  Sons 
under  the  name  of  S.  Wisetonensis  at  the  Temple 
show,  where  it  was  mucli  admired,  and  of  the 
beautiful  and  well  known  Cantua  dependens. 

W.  E.  (Jd.meletox. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

GOLDEN    VARIEGATED    YEWS. 

A  iION<iST  the  man}'  handsome  foliage 
/%  plants  that  are  hardy  in  this  country 

/   \  the  various  golden-variegated  forms  of 

/  \  the  common  Yew  richly  deserve  a 
y  \^  place.  Of  these  the  best  are  ;  Taxus 
baccata  var.  adpressa  aurea,  T.  b.  var. 
aurea,  T.  b.  var.  Dovastoni  aurea,  T.  b.  var. 
fastigiata  aurea  (Gold  Irish  Yew),  and  T.  b.  var. 
fastigiata  Standishii. 

Adpressa  aurea  is  a  comparatively  new  plant, 
but  an  exceedingly  pretty  one  in  a  small  state.  I 
have  never  seen  a  large  plant  of  it.  Like  adpressa, 
it  looks  best  grown  as  a  bush,  its  rather  thin 
foliage  and  straggling  habit  not  adapting  it  for  a 
standard.    It  loses  much  of  its  colour  in  the  winter. 

Aurea  is  the  common  Gold  Yew  so  frequently 
met  with,  and  is,  perhaps,  the  best  all-round 
variegated  plant  of  its  class  we  have.  It  shows  a 
fairly  good  colour  in  the  winter,  but  it  reaches  its 
height  of  beauty  during  the  hot  summer  months, 
when  most  "gold"  plants  are  either  burnt  and 
disfigured  by  the  sun  or  have  turned  to  a  sickly 
hue  which  is  neither  green  nor  gold.  From  May 
to  September  this  plant  makes  a  beautiful  display 
of  intense  yellow,  which  is  more  lasting  and  quite 
as  eft'ective  as  a  display  of  flowers.  It  is  seen  to 
the  best  advantage  if  the  points  of  the  growths  are 
cut  off  in  the  early  spring.  The  resulting  shoots 
are  then  of  a  much  brighter  colour  than  would 
otherwise  be  the  case.  A  few  standard  plants  of 
this  in  a  border  make  a  good  show  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  and  require  very  little 
time  and  attention. 

Dovastoni  aurea  is  a  golden  form  of  the  Dovaston 


Yew,  having  the  same  procumbent  habit  and  free 
spreading  growth.  Plants  of  this  Yew  .">  feet  or 
6  feet  high  will  usually  cover  a  space  1.5  feet  to 
•20  feet  in  diameter,  forming  an  eft'ective  plant  in 
a  position  where  it  can  fully  display  itself.  Its 
mode  of  growth  renders  it  very  suitable  for  the 
back  or  corner  of  a  rockery,  where  its  long  growths 
serve  to  cover  a  bare  piece  of  ground  that  it  may 
be  difficult  to  fill  otherwise.  When  grafted  as  a 
standard  it  changes  its  habit  to  a  certain  degree, 
the  main  growths  springing  out  nearly,  or  quite, 
horizontally,  and  the  secondary  ones  becoming 
more  or  less  pendant-  It  is  a  handsome  and 
eft'ective  standard,  and  makes  a  good  specimen 
plant  for  a  position  suited  to  its  peculiar  habit. 

Fastigiata  aurea  is  the  golden  form  of  the  well- 
known  Irish  Yew,  but  the  variegation  is  paler 
than  that  of  most  of  the  Gold  Yews,  being  more  of 
a  sulphur-yellow  than  golden  hue,  changing  to 
nearly  white  in  the  winter  time.  It  is  a  pretty 
plant,  but  should  be  sparingly  used  or  its  narrow 
upright  habit  will  impart  a  too  severely  formal 
look  to  the  part  of  the  garden  where  it  is  employed. 

Fastigiata  Standishii  is  another  golden  form  of 
the  Irish  Yew,  but  an  entirely  different  one  from 
the  preceding.  Though  it  has  the  upright  habit  of 
fastigiata.  it  is  much  more  bushy  and  stouter- 
growing  than  that  plant,  and  can  be  used  more 
freely.  In  the  summer  the  whole  plant  is  of  a 
deep  rich  golden  hue,  but  in  the  winter  one  side  of 
the  plant  is  always  found  to  be  much  more  brightly 
coloured  than  the  other,  though  the  duller  side  is 
far  from  being  inconspicuous.  Both  of  these 
upright  Yews  make  better  plants  if  the  side  shoots 
are  kept  pinched  oft"  and  allowing  a  central  leader 
only  to  run  up. 

AH  the  (iold  Yews  are  easy  to  deal  with,  though 
rather  slow  of  growth,  but  as  they  are  very  long- 
lived  they  amply  repay  the  time  and  trouble — 
which,  after  all,  is  very  little — that  they  require, 
while  all  of  them  can  be  grown  from  cuttings ; 
they  grow  quicker  and  make  better  plants  if  grafted 
on  stocks  of  the  common  Yew. 

Bagshof.  J.  C. 


INCOMPETENCE    OF    YOUNG 

GARDENERS. 

In  common,  no  doubt,  with  many  other  young 
gardeners  who  are  readers  of  your  journal,  I  sa«' 
with  surprise  and  regret  the  article  by  "  B.  B.  B. ," 
wliom  we  learn  from  the  editorial  note  is  a  head 
gardener  of  much  experience,  upon  the  general 
incompetence  of  young  gardeners.  Surely  the 
experience  of  your  correspondent  must  have  been 
an  unusually  unfortunate  one  with  regard  to  his 
assistants,  else  otherwise  he  could  not  presume  to 
give  his  notes  such  an  undesirable  heading.  I 
venture  emphatically  to  disagree  with  "  B.  B.  B.'' 
upon  several  points.  In  the  first  place,  it  seems  to 
me,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  that  it  is  very  unusual 
indeed  to  meet  with  young  gardeners  who  ever 
had  the  opportunity  of  being  "  pelted,  spoilt,  and 
indulged  in  every  way."  In  how  many  gardens  in 
the  United  Kingdom  would  "  B.  B.  B."  find  a 
young  gardener  who  could  boast  of  such  a  luxurious 
bringing  up  ?  But  too  often  it  is  the  exact  reverse  : 
work  has  to  be  commenced  before  school  should 
really  be  left. 

To  say  that  "  the  material  the  head  gardener 
has  to  work  upon  and  fashion  into  a  good  article 
is  defective  from  the  first,  and  the  finished  pro- 
duct is  far  below  the  good  staiulard  which  used  to 
obtain  in  former  years"  is  a  libel  upon  the  young 
gardeneis  of  to-day,  and  I  hope  that  you  will 
allow  me  this  opportunity  of  refuting  such  a  state- 
ment. Has  "  B.  B.  B."  never  heard  of  or  read  the 
accounts  of  meetings  of  gardeners"  associations  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  and  so  frequently 
reported  in  The  Garden'?  Does  he  forget  the 
immense  amount  of  good  these  societies  are  doing, 
and  does  he  not  know  also  that  new  ones  are  often 
being  formed,  and  that  the  membership  of  estab- 
lished ones  is  increasing'/  In  what  better  waj'  can 
a  knowledge  of  gardening  be  disseminated  than  by 
the  reading  of  essays  and  criticising  them  '.'  We 
all  know  that  there  are  black  sheep  in  every  fold, 
but  my  experience  of  young  gardeners,  and  I  have 
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known  many,  has  been  such  that  I  emphatically 
disagree  with  your  correspondent's  statement  that 
the  "  percentage  of  capable  journeymen  now  stands 
at  the  same  low  rate  as  that  of  the  incapables  of 
twenty  years  ago.'' 

"  B.  B.  B. "  goes  on  to  suggest  a  remedy,  and  he 
also  asks  the  cause  of  what  exists  chiefly,  I  am 
afraid,  in  his  own  imagination.  Let  it  first  be 
proved  by  the  testimony  of  other  competent  head 
gardeners  that  the  present  day  young  gardeners 
are  incompetent,  then  we  may  listen  with  patience 
to  the  schemes  of  "  B.  B.  B."  to  develop  our  latent 
energy.  I  will  trespass  no  more  on  your  space, 
but  trusting  others  will  also  send  their  opinions 
upon  this  subject,  I  beg  to  subscribe  myself 

A  Competent  Youxg  ("Iardener. 

I  woLfi.D  much  like  to  say  a  few  words  in  reference 
to  the  remarks  from  "  B.  B.  B.''  on  the  incompe- 
tence of  young  gardeners.  In  the  first  place,  I  do 
not  think  the  pampered  child  who  finds  his  way 
into  the  garden  as  an  apprentice  is  likely  to  sutt'er 
by  the  reduction  of  wages  referred  to.  He  is 
probably  the  son  of  some  person  who  can  add  to 


between  who  would  care  to  spend  much  of  their 
time  on  the  education  or  training  of  young  men 
calling  themselves  journeymen,  even  if  they  are 
competent  to  do  so.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
think  the  gardening  profession  is  more  overdone 
by  incompetent  assistants  than  any  other,  and  I 
think  there  are  few  people  who  get  better  value 
for  their  money  than  the  emploj'ers  of  young 
gardeners. 

Berl'shire.  Foreman. 

I'l  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  tlie  days  of 
apprenticeship  for  garden  learners  are  past,  ancl 
will  ne\'er  return.  That  the  method  answered  x'ery 
well  in  the  early  years  of  the  past  century  there 
can  lie  no  doubt.  Possibly  in  those  days  there 
was  for  head  gardeners  more  security  in  their 
places  tlian  is  now  found.  What  head  gardener  is 
there  to-day  who,  if  a  youth  were  bound  to  him 
as  an  apprentice  for  four  years,  or  even  less,  could 
guarantee  that  he  would  be  head  gardener  in  that 
place  for  so  long  a  time  ?  Fiven  in  the  days  of 
apprenticeship  youths  were  too  often  left  to  pick 
up  their  knowledge  from  the  foreman  or  assistants. 


C4R0UPING    OF    SINGLE    ROSE    AGAINST   TERRACE    WALL. 


his  wages  and  also  pay  a  premium  to  the  head 
gardener,  which  is,  in  my  opinion,  entirely  wrong. 
Apprenticeship  is  a  very  good  thing,  but  no 
premium  should  be  paid,  and  instead  of  reducing 
the  pay  of  an  apprentice  gardener  I  would  recom- 
mend at  least  a  fair  living  wage.  The  profession 
is  not  so  bright  as  to  warrant  a  young  man  working 
for  the  same  pay  as  an  apprenticed  mechanic,  who, 
as  soon  as  his  time  is  served,  can  command  twice 
as  much  as  a  journeyman  gardener.  Considering 
what  is  expected  from  him,  I  think  that  if  head 
gardeners  would  make  up  their  minds  to  give 
promotion  to  their  best  men  only,  no  matter  who 
they  are  or  how  long  they  have  served,  it  would 
show  these  pampered  individuals,  if  such  there  be, 
that  unless  they  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel 
their  chance  of  promotion  would  be  a  small  one. 
This  would  rid  the  ranks  of  those  who  do  not  do 
their  best,  and  make  room  for  some  one  who  would. 
The  educational  test  referred  to  need  not  be  a  very 
severe  one,  nor  the  guarantee  very  expensive  when 
the  young  man  knows  that  after  trying  his  best  he 
may  at  the  age  of  thirty  be  fortunate  enough  to 
secure  a  place  worth,  perhaps,  2os.  per  week.  I 
feel  certain  the   head  gardeners  are  few  and  far 


and  got  very  little  teaching  from  the  head  gardener. 
To  say  the  least  the  practice  is  not  one  that  com- 
mends itself  to  parents  or  youths  to-day.  But 
youths  have,  if  they  care  to  utilise  them,  so  very 
many  opportunities  of  obtaining  knowledge  that 
did  not  exist  fifty  years  ago.  Gardening  literature 
is  now  just  as  excessive  as  it  was  then  sparse  ; 
gardening  journals  are  accessible  to  all  if  they  care 
to  study  them.  The  chief  causes  of  deterioration 
in  young  gardeners,  so  far  as  it  exists,  are  found 
in — first,  dislike  of  the  comparative  isolation  from 
active  life  and  its  associations  which  gardens 
generally  necessitate  ;  the  universal  tendencj'  of 
youth  now  to  give  too  much  prominence  to  sport 
of  all  descriptions,  thus  diverting  attention  from 
the  study  of  a  glorious  vocation  to  things  that  are, 
so  far  as  life  is  concerned,  absolutely  ^^'orthIess : 
a  general  tendcicy  to  ignore  intelligent  or  educa- 
tional means,  especially  in  hours  of  leisure ;  and,  not 
least,  the  comparative  poor  pay  which  young  men 
get  in  gardens  as  compared  with  what  they  can 
earn  in  other  vocations.  Added  to  these  objections 
come  the  grave  uncertainty  which  exists  in  rela- 
tion to  the  future,  and  the  difficulty  in  securing 
remunerative  and  comfortable  situations.  Hundreds 


of  gooil  men  now  have  cause  to  bitterly  i-egret  they 
ever  entered  into  so  unstal)lc  an  avocation  as 
gardening.  A.  1). 


In  reply  to  the  query  of  your  correspondent  f>n 
page  1(1."),  the  cause  is  easily  explained,  liut  it  is 
ditficult  to  find  the  remedy.  Young  men  well 
brought  up  and  of  very  fair  education  are  not 
inclined  to  go  in  for  gardening,  hjr  the  simple 
reason  that  they  can  do  much  better  at  other 
things.  It  will  be  news  to  many  that  the  appren- 
tice gardener  of  to-day  sometimes  gets  three  times 
the  wage  obtainable  at  other  work,  and  perhaps 
for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  "  B.  B.  B." 
will  kindly  say  where  these  lucrative  places  are  to 
be  found.  But  granted  tins  to  be  the  case,  what 
are  the  after  prospects?  We  know  there  are 
"plums"  in  the  profession,  but  they  are  few  and 
far  between,  and  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  a 
gardener's  salary  does  not  exceed  t?.")  a  year.  He 
has  a  struggle  to  bring  up  a  family  on  this,  and  i  I' 
thrown  out  of  enjploynient  when  he  lias  reached 
his  fifth  decade,  what  is  to  become  of  him  '!  Plenty 
of  cases  are  constantly  occurring  where,  after 
trying  hard  to  get  in  again,  men  have  to  take  up  with 
jobbing  to  eke  out  a  livelihood.  Few  employers 
now  care  to  take  a  man  much  over  forty.  Of  one 
gardener  who  has  brought  up  a  large  family  I 
asked  the  other  day,  "  Are  any  of  the  boys  follow- 
ing in  your  footsteps?"  "Thank  goodness,  no," 
was  the  answer  :  "they  are  doing  much  better." 
With  much  of  "B.  B.  B.'s''  letter  one  has,  of 
course,  every  S3'mpath3',  the  keen  desire  to  raise 
the  standard  of  the  rising  generation  of  gardeners. 
Personally,  however,  I  do  not  think  there  is  much 
chance  of  this  until  head  gardeners,  as  a  bodj',  are 
better  paid. 

Surrey.  E.  B, 


ROSES    ON    W^ALLS. 

How  to  have  Roses  in  bloom  for  as  long  a 
portion  of  the  year  as  possible,  and  in  all  sorts 
of  positions,  is  a  matter  worth  consideration. 
There  are  two  classes  of  Rose  growers,  besides 
those  who  grow  for  sale  ;  the  one  has  for  its 
principal  object  the  proditction  of  blooms  for 
exhibition,  while  the  other  grows  them  for 
decoration  and  the  production  of  flowers  for 
cutting'.  Now  there  are  so  many  families  of 
the  Rose,  and  so  many  varieties  belonging  to 
each  family,  that  suitable  Roses  may  be  found 
for  almost  all  kinds  of  uses  and  jjositions  in  a 
garden  where  flowers  of  any  kind  can  be  used. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  uses  to  and 
positions  in  which  Rose  plants  may  be  put  in 
a  garden,  viz.,  beds,  borders,  shrubberies,  poles 
and  pillars,  arches,  arbours,  walls  (north, 
south,  east,  or  west),  hedges,  screens,  etc. 
Before  entering  into  any  particulars,  however, 
as  to  the  different  kinds  of  Roses  adapted  to 
the  various  purposes  just  mentioned,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  more  or  less 
important  subject  of  soil.  I  say  "  more  or 
less  "  here,  because  if  only  the  commoner  kinds 
of  Roses  be  grown,  the  kind  of  soil  is  a  matter 
of  small  importance.  The  old  summer-blooming 
climbing  Roses  belonging  to  the  Boursault, 
Ayrshire,  and  senipervirens  classes,  as  well  as 
most  of  the  varieties  belonging  to  the  Gallica, 
Hybrid  China,  Hybrid  Bourbon,  Austrian 
Briar,  and  many  other  summer-blooming 
families  are  not  at  all  particular  in  the  matter 
of  soil.  Where  the  best  kinds  of  continuousr 
blooming  Roses  are  required  to  thrive  and 
repay  the  cultivator,  there  the  soil  must  either 
be  naturally  good,  or  adapted  to  the  purpose  by 
artificial  means.  For  poles,  pillars,  arches, 
arbours,  walls,  sides  of  houses,  and  high 
buildings,  etc.,  only  those  Roses  are  suitable 
which  have  more  or  less  of  what  is  called  a 
climbing  habit  of  growth.  Roses  which  make 
long  rambling  growths,  whose  shoots  are 
unable  to  stand  up  without  support,  are  the 
kinds   which   do   duty  as   climbers.      Before. 
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however,  determining  on  the  kind  of  climber  to 
plant,  the  height  the  plants  are  required  to 
attain  to  must  be  considered.  Most  of  the 
vigorous  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas  will 
reach  a  height  of  from  H  feet  to  1.")  feet  if  the 
soil  1)6  good,  and  on  warm,  sheltei-ed  walls 
4  feet  or  .'>  feet  or  more.  The  extra  strong 
growers  of  the  same  classes,  with  the  Noisettes 
and  Hybrid  Noisettes,  will  cover  well  up  to 
15  feet  or  20  feet  or  more.  The  Banksian 
Roses  are  e.xcellent  as  climbers,  but  should 
only  be  planted  against  walls  in  rather 
sheltered  positions  ;  they  are  only  summer 
bloomers.  The  old  blush  and  crimson  China 
Koses  will  also  run  up  a  wall  freely  to  a  height 
of  30  feet,  and,  as  before  stated,  for  continuous 
bloomim^  qualities  they  are  unsurpassed  by 
the  varieties  of  any  other  family  of  Roses. 
The  old-fashioned  summer-blooming  Roses 
before  alluded  to  are  capable  of  alniost  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  height.  They  completely 
cover  themselves  with  flowers  during  the 
blooming  period  if  rightly  treated,  and  all  the 
treatment  they  re(|uire,  if  in  good  soil,  consists 
in  tying  them  to  their  supports,  pruning  out 
weak  and  exhausted  wood,  and  encouraging  to 
the  utmost  such  vigorous  young  shoots  as  may 
be  required.  No  growths  need  be  shortened 
except  to  keep  them  within  the'bounds  allotted 
to  the  iilant  and  to  take  off  unripened  ends. 

Climbing  Roses  may  be  u.sed  to  screen 
unsightly  buildings  and  other  objects  by 
training  them  to  galvanised  wire  or  other 
fences  or  supports,  and,  except  when  the  leaves 
are  off,  they  answer  this  purjiose  admirably. 
All  the  above  methods  of  growing  Jioses  not 
cmly  produce  beautiful  effects,  but  give  supplies 
of  flowers  for  cutting.  T.  W. 


ERRORS    IN    ROSE    JUDGING. 

As  one  of  the  judges  mentioned  by  your  corre- 
spondent "Fair  Plaj',"  in  the  paragraph  appearing 
under  ihe  above  heading  on  page  90,  perliaps  you 
will  kindly  allow  me  to  reply  to  same. 

It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  remark  that  as 
judges  we  simply  had  to  administer  the  law  as  we 
i'lmnd  it,  and  as  contained  in  the  schedules  and  in 
the  rules  and  instructions  to  judges,  issued  b3'  the 
National  Rose  Society.  We  bad  nothing  to  do 
with  the  making  of  same. 

"Fair  Play"  seemingl3'  knows  and  admits  this, 
and  then  proceeds  to  fall  foul  of  the  judges  tor 
doing  their  duty. 

No  one  sympathised  more  with  Mr.  Mattock 
than  the  judges  in  question.  They  know  the 
labour,  time,  care,  and  patience,  not  to  mention 
the  expense  involved,  before  such  an  exhibit  could 
be  put  up.   It  undoubtedly  was  a  great  credit  to  him. 

Laws  are  made  to  be  strictly  carried  out  and 
administered,  however  hard  may  be  the  particular 
circumstances  of  the  case.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  to  the  other  exhibitors  if  it  were  not  so. 
(Only  last  year  two  of  our  leading  exhibitors  at  the 
Palace — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son  and  Messrs.  Frank 
Cant  and  Co.,  I  think — were  disqualified  for 
practically  the  same  thing.)  Besides,  if  you  once 
admit  extenuating  circumstances,  where  are  you 
to  draw  the  line? 

So  much  for  the  censure  on  the  judges,  which  is 
a  very  minor  matter  as  far  as  the  judges  themselves 
are  concerned. 

With  regard  to  the  censure  on  the  rules,  I  see 
nothing  absurd  in  the  rule  complained  of.  Mani- 
festly, the  class  for  garden  Hoses,  as  distinct  from 
exhibition  Roses,  is  meant  to  contain  Roses  that 
could  not  otherwise  be  exhibited.  Your  corre- 
spondent proceeds  to  name  six  Roses  that  he  calls 
garden  Roses.  Now,  all  Roses  are  garden  Roses 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  term,  if  your  correspondent 
is  logical.  I  take  it  that  he  means  that  the  Ruses 
he  names  should  be  exhibited  as  garden  Roses  and 
not  as  exhibition  Roses. 

If  so,  I  beg  to  differ.  No  one  would  exhibit 
Caroline  Testoul  (one  of  his  six)  as  a  bunch  who 


had  any  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  At  the 
same  time,  no  one  would  deny  its  usefulness  from 
a  decorative  point  of  view  in  the  garden.  The 
National  Rose  Society  have  to  decide  in  which 
class  it  shall  be  exhibited.  So  we  find  their 
schedule  says,  and  rightly,  Caroline  Testout  must 
be  shown  as  an  exhibition  and  not  as  a  garden 
Rose.  The  same  applies  to  Francisca  Kruger, 
although  in  this  case  it  might  be  open  to  question 
whether  the  day  for  showing  I<>anciscA  Kruger  as 
an  exhibition  Rose  is  not  past.  Still  a  good  bloom 
is  occasionally  shown,  and  therefore  it  must  not 
be  shown  as  a  garden  Rose  as  the  National  Rose 
Society  understands  the  term. 

The  class  for  garden  Roses  was  not  meant  to 
contain  small,  and  therefore  bad,  specimens  of 
exhibition  flowers.  In  it,  too,  should  be  exhibited 
"  Roses  in  the  most  perfect  phase  of  their  possible 
beauty."  I  have  noticed  with  regret  undersized 
flowers  of  exhibition  bloom  often  exhibited  as 
garden  Roses,  not  necessarily  at  shows,  but  more 
particularly  at  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Societj''s 
meetings  at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  I  think  it  is  time 
the  practice- was  stopped,  as  it  only  leads  to 
confusion. 

I  was  very-mufh  amused  by  the  audacity  of  your 
correspondent  in  "venturing  to  sign  his  com- 
munication '  Fair  Play.'  "  His  notions  of  fair  plaj*, 
like  those  of  the  Heathen  Chinee,  seem  peculiar, 
and  consist  in  attacking  those  whom  presumal>ly 
he  does  not  know,  and  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  find  out  whether  there  was  any  foundation  for 
his  insinuations. 

If  he  answers  this,  let  him  have  the  courage  of 
his  convictions  and  sign  his  name  to  any  further 
communication  he  may  make. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  editors  1  have  been 
allowed  to  see  Mr.  Orpen's  letter,  and  I  heartily 
endorse  his  views,  and  will,  if  he  will  permit  me 
to  do  so,  identify  myself  with  them,  only  dis- 
agreeing with  his  statement  that  I  am  equall3',  if 
not  better,  qualified  as  a  judge  than  himself. 

Herbert  E.  Molyneux. 

Braiilirood,  Balham,  S.  IT. 


NOTES   OF  JTHE   WEEK. 

Fopthcoming'   events. —  August  27, 

Brighton  and  Sussex  Horticultural  Society's  summer 
show  (two  days) ;  August  '28,  Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,  grand  show  of  pot  plants  and  cut 
flowers  (two  days) ;  Henley  ;  August  29,  Dundee, 
Thame,  Stirling  (two  days)  ;  September  .'i,  Bicester 
Horticultural  Society  ;  September  4  and  5,  ililton 
and  Sittingbourne  ;  Glasgow  International  Exhibi- 
tion of  fruit  and  vegetables  ;  September  0  and  7, 
National  Dahlia  Society's  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  (two  days). 

Royal  Hoptieultural   Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  (!ate,  Westminster, 
1— 5p.m.  A  lecture  on  "Garden  Manures"  will 
be  given  by  Mr.  F.  .1.  Baker,  A.R.C.S.,  at  three 
o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  held  on  Tuesday,  the  13th  inst., 
eighteen  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  70li 
since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Seed  trials  at  Stourtapidge.— We  last 

week  gave  a  general  note  concerning  the  above,  and 
we  are  now  able  to  give  a  few  more  particulars  of 
individual  plants.  Of  Peas  there  are  no  less  than 
15S  trials,  one  Marrowfat  being  notably  good  :  in 
the  quarter  of  an  acre  devoted  to  it  one  can  see  how 
productive  it  is  ;  the  height  is  about  3  feet,  and 
each  pod  on  an  average  contains  ten  large  Peas. 
Of  Btans,  Onions,  Cauliflowers,  Broccoli,  Cabbage 
and  Savoy,  Carrot,  Beet,  and  Lettuce  there  are 
altogether  nearly  3U0  trials.  Of  Asters  there  are 
.V2  trials,  includmg  \\'ebb"s  Snowflake,  Peerless, 
and  Ostrich  Plume  ;  of  Clarkia,  25  trials  ;  Candy- 
tuft, 15,  and  Eschscholtzias,  Godetias,  Nasturtiums, 
Poppies,  and  many  others  in  equal  numbers.  There 
are  also  over  1(11)  different  sorts  of  Potatoes,  com- 
prising several  of  Messrs.  Webb's  seedlings.  Of 
Wheat  we  saw  .S7  trials,  representing  Messrs. 
Webb's  crosses  and  also  many  varieties  from  abroad. 
Mangolds,  Grassesand Clovers  innumerable,  Swedes, 


Turnips,  and  other  farm  crops  are  also  very  largely 
grown  on  the  experimental  grounds  at  Kinver. 
In  the  glass  houses  at  Wordsley  are  thousands  of 
Messrs.  Webb's  strains  of  (Gloxinias,  Begonias,  &c., 
which  are  grown  for  seed  purposes,  whilst  a  multi- 
tude of  seedling  Primulas  and  other  florist's  flowers 
are  ff)llowing  for  the  proper  season.  Amongst  the 
(Jloxinias  are  several  seedlings  of  great  promise, 
that  displaj'  both  novel  shades  of  colour  and  dis- 
tinctive form.  The  collection  of  Tomatoes  is  most 
interesting,  and  includes  a  new  large  egg-shaped 
variety  of  sturdy  growth  and  good  bearing. 
Messrs.  Webb's  artificial  farm  and  garden  manures 
are  manufactured  by  them  at  Saltney,  Chester. 

The  Royal  Hopticultupal  Society's 

Gapdens,  ChiSWick.— We  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  in  the  Chiswiek  (iardens  recently',  and  must 
congratulate  the  superintendent  (Mr.  Wright)  upon 
his  success  under  the  circumstances.  The  gardens 
are  bright  with  hardy-  flowers,  Phloxes,  Ro.ses, 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  and  Plumbago  capensis,  either 
planted  in  the  main  walk  or  in  the  beds  near  the 
liistoric  Ivy-covered  council  room.  Several  houses 
are  filled  with  flowers  —  a  splendid  strain  of 
(Uoxinias,  Begonias,  Cannas,  Iv3'-leaved  Pelar- 
goniums, and  other  thiugs.  We  noticed  several 
tuberous  Begonias,  with  wavy  margins  to  the 
florets,  a  charming  set ;  and  the  Cannas,  though 
past  their  best,  were  splendid.  Several  seedling 
Cannas  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  Wright.  One  is 
named  William  Marshall,  a  bold  flower,  with  broad 
florets,  and  pale  red  with  3'ellow  margin  ;  another, 
Chiswiek  King,  orange-red  ;  and  of  InlenBit3'  we 
can  onl3'  write  that  it  is  the  darkest  crimson  we 
have  seen,  approaching  to  the  colour  of  Rose 
Xavier  Olibo.  In  one  house  there  is  a  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Caladiums.  The  fruit  crop 
is  tremendous,  and  the  trees  are  clean  and  vigorous. 
Pears  are  loaded,  especially  Emile  d'Heyst  and 
Des  Deux  Sieurs,  but  there  seems  a  good  crop  on 
every  tree,  especially  upon  the  fine  pyramids.  We 
were  much  interested  in  the  Apples  on  Paradise 
stock,  and  to  see  the  fine  fruit  on  the  Old  Haw- 
thornden,  Allington  Pippin,  a  most  promising 
variety  named  Lord  Hin.llip,  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin.  In  the  Apple  quarter  were  120  varieties, 
providing  a  most  interesting  study  for  the  fruit 
grower  or  he  who  intends  to  cultivate  Apples  in 
garden  or  orchard.  The  superb  collection  of  Figs 
was  alone  worth  a  visit.  The  large  viner3'  is 
bearing  a  greater  crop  than  usual,  a  remark  that 
applies  to  all  the  (jrape  houses.  We  hope  to  make 
individual  notes  of  interesting  fruits  at  Chiswiek 
this  autumn. 

Seeding*   of  Apundinapia    Simoni 

vaP.  StPiata. — It  may  interest  the  readers  of 
TuE  G.\RDEN  to  know  that  two  voung  plants  of 
Bamboo  Arundinaria  Simoni  var.  striata  have 
flowered  and  set  seed  in  m3'  Japanese  garden. 
Mr.  Freeman-Mitford,  in  his  work  on  Bamboos, 
says  :  "  It  flowered  but  did  not  seed  in  Mr.  Smith- 
Barry's  garden  (Fota  Island,  County  Cork)  in  1893." 
I  had  the  curiosit3'  to  eat  a  seed.  Again  quoting 
Mr.  F.  Mitford,  writing  of  the  type  :  "  The  seed  is 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  with  some  resem- 
blance to  a  grain  of  Rye."  These  seeds  are  much 
larger  and  fatter,  seven-sixteenths  of  an  inch  long 
by  nearly  three-sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick.  The 
one  I  tried  was  very  full  of  Flour  of  a  pleasant 
nutty  flavour,  not  at  all  like  Wheat,  not  having  its 
glucose.  The  spra3'S  of  flower  are  fairlv  large. 
The  Bamboos  are  not  5  feet  high,  but  are  throwing 
up  strong  culms  of  about  that  lieiglit.  I  have  onlj' 
had  them  two3'ears,  both  being  moved  last  autumn. 
■^I'he  flowering  has  not  in  an\'  wa3-  aflected  them  as 
yet. — A.  BAVi.nox. 

Romneya  Coulteri.  -Wo  have  a  Romneya 
Coultcri  with  thirty-one  fliiwers  on  a  two  jear  old 
plant. — A.  Bavi.iion,  llaa-lisli,  Defon. 

Lilium  Henpyi  is  now  very  fine  in  the 
Himalayan  house,  i.e.,  the  north  wing  of  the 
large  Temperate  liouse  at  Kew.  Fullx-  12  fce( 
high,  most  of  the  plants  bearing  from  twenty  to 
thirty  flowers,  the3'  make  quite  a  picture  amongst 
the  Rhododendrons.  Just  such  treatment  as  thcx- 
have  here,  a  bed  of  peat  anil  loam,  and  tlic  shelter 
of  a  cold  house  seems  to  .'^uit  ihcni  perfectly. 
Lilium  sulphureum  (wallichianuiii  supcrbum)  is 
also  very  beautiful  and  doing  wonderfully  well, 
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Gateacre  show. — This  excellent  cottagers' 
exhibition  was  held  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
president,  Colonel  W.  H.  Walker,  M.P. ,  in  the 
charming  grounds  of  theC4range,  some  five  miles  to 
the  south  of  Liverpool.  The  competitive  exhibits 
of  the  cottagers  were  of  high  excellence,  showing 
what  can  be  done  with  care  and  labour,  even  in  sucli 
a  trying  season  as  this.  Many  additions  were  sent 
by  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  which 
awards  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  following  : 
Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  from  Colonel  W.  H. 
Walker,  M.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  P.  J.  P.arham)  : 
flowering  plants,  Mrs.  Cope  (gardener,  Mr.  T. 
Carling) ;  group  of  Bamboos  and  Begonias,  Dr. 
Caton  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  Buttery)  ;  collection  of 
fine  foliage  plants,  H.  Bateson,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  R.  Briginshaw)  ;  tray  of  fruit,  Mrs.  Jannion 
(gardener,  Mr.  T.  Hayes)  ;  basket  of  fruit  and 
well  grown  vegetables,  S.  S.  Bacon,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Jlr.  J.  Rothwell)  ;  table  of  foliage  plants  and 
Orchids,  including  fine  vegetables,  S.  .S.  Bacon, 
Esq.,  J. P.  (gardener,  Mr  J.  Rothwell)  ;  table  of 
plants  including  Orchids,  Messrs.  J.  Cowan  and  Co. , 
Gateacre  Nurseries ;  groups  of  flowering  and 
foliage  plants,  Lieutenant-Colonel  .J.  Gaskell,  J. P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  C.  E.  Moorman).  The  arrange- 
ments were  ably  conducted  by  Mr.  J.  Glover,  wlio 
has  held  the  post  of  hon.  secretary  since  the  for- 
mation of  the  society. 

The  ppopepties  of  the  Sweet  Pea. 

— The  committee  of  the  National  Sweet  Pea  Society 
have  had  under  consideration  the  necessity  for 
drawing  up  some  regulations  in  regard  to  granting 
by  the  society  of  certificates  of  merit  to  any  new 
varieties  which  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  such  an 
honour,  and  they  have  adopted  as  a  basis  for  future 
action  a  schedule  ef  properties  as  constituting 
quality  in  the  Sweet  Pea  as  follows  : — 1.  Form  : 
The  standard  must  be  erect,  waved  or  only  slightly 
hooded  ;  the  standard,  wings,  and  keel  to  be  in 
such  proportion  to  each  other  as  will  constitute  a 
harmonious  and  well  balanced  whole.  2.  Number 
of  blooms  on  a  stem  :  No  variet3-  shall  be  recognised 
that  has  not  at  least  three  blooms  on  a  stem  grace- 
fully disposed.  .'1  Colour :  Distinct  and  clear 
self  colours  are  most  to  be  desired,  and,  therefore, 
striped,  watered,  and  edged  flowers  will  not  be 
awarded  certificates  of  merit  unless  they  present 
quite  new  or  remarkable  combinations.  4.  Jlxoep- 
tions :  Perfectly  distinct  new  colours,  such  as 
approaching  the  blue  of  Salvia  patens,  the  yellow  of 
Coreopsis  grandiflora,  or  the  scarlet  of  the  zonal 
Pelargonium  shall  be  recognised,  even  if  the 
variety  should  fall  short  of  the  foregoing  properties. 
— R.  DE.iN,  Exhibition  Secretarj'. 

Two  valuable  July  Plums.— So  few 

Plums  are  read}'  for  use  in  July  that  the  Early 
Rivers',  or  Early  Prolific  as  it  is  called,  is  worth  a 
note  for  its  usefulness  and  earliness  combined. 
This  is  one  of  the  numerous  seedling  Plums  raised 
at  Sawbridge worth,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most 
valuable.  It  is  by  no  means  the  richest  or  best 
flavoured  ;  indeed,  in  most  lists  it  is  described  as 
a  kitchen  variety,  but  it  is  also  valuable  for 
dessert.  It  rarely  fails  to  crop  well;  indeed,  in 
many  gardens,  when  others  fail,  there  is  generally 
a  crop  of  the  variety  described.  For  tarts  or  other 
cooking  purposes  it  is  most  valuable,  as  it  ripens 
at  a  season  when  a  large  demand  exists  for  stewed 
fruits,  and  few  varieties  are  more  valuable  in  the 
market.  There  is  always  a  ready  sale  for  these 
early  fruits.  Recently  I  noticed  a  fine  crop  in  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick 
on  very  young  but  grandly  grown  trees.  There 
is  also  another  variety  earlier  even  than  this,  but 
it  is  grown  on  a  wall  under  the  name  of  Rivers' 
Favourite.  This  is  a  splendid  dessert  variety, 
but  not  so  good  for  bush  culture.  It  is  a  tree 
bearer  given  wall  culture.  Both  kinds  should  be 
grown  for  their  earliness. — 6.  Wythes. 

Dianthus  Napoleon    III.— Noting  the 

remarks  of  the  editors  in  respect  to  the  wish  that 
we  had  given  some  details  of  our  successful  treat- 
ment of  the  above  plant,  we  now  have  the  pleasure 
to  give  a  brief  outline  of  the  method  we  adopt  in 
their  cultivation.  We  procure  our  cuttings  as 
early  in  the  season  as  possible,  which  is  from  the 
middle  of  July  until  the  end  of  August.  They  are 
then  inserted  in  boxes  in  a  compost  of  leaf  soil, 


river  sand,  and  loam,  and  are  placed  under  a  stage 
in  a  cold  house,  and  allowed  to  remain  until  rooted. 
We  then  transfer  them  into  8-incli  pots,  place 
them  into  a  cold  frame,  shading  them  for  a  few 
days.  When  they  have  become  established  and 
made  a  fairly  long  growth,  we  take  the  tops  out, 
which  makes  them  break  Ijefore  the  winter  sets  in  ; 
the  after  treatment  is  the  same  as  adopted  for 
Carnations.  They  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
cold  frame  until  spring,  admitting  plenty  of  air 
when  the  weather  is  suitable,  and  kept  fairly  dry 
at  the  roots.  We  generally  plant  out  in  April,  but 
previous  to  doing  so  take  all  the  tops  out  that 
are  sufficiently  long,  and  allow  the  plants  to  break 
befoi'e  removing  to  their  permanent  quarters, 
which  is  on  soil  of  a  rather  binding,  sand}'  loam, 
to  which  we  add  rough  leaf  soil,  river  sand,  and 
old  lime  rubbish,  and  in  this  mixture  we  find  them 
do  well.  We  also  find  that  the  best  and  largest 
quantity  of  cuttings  are  procured  from  plants 
allowed  to  flower — a  plant  is  forwarded  which  will 
verify  this  statement.  To  procure  fine  flower." 
they  should  be  disbudded  like  a  Carnation. — TiiVNJi 
AN'D  Pato>',  nurserymen,  Dundee.  [The  plant  sent 
verified  our  correspondent's  statement. — Eds.] 

A  new^  yellow^  Raspberry.- For  some 

years  the  culture  of  yellow  Raspberries  has  found 
less  favour  than  formerly,  when  glass  erections 
were  less  numerous.  The  white  or  yellow  Rasp- 
berry was  more  grown  for  dessert,  and  it  is  worth 
room  in  all  gardens  for  the  purpose  named.  There 
has  been  a  valuable  addition  of  late  to  the  yellow 
varieties.  The  new  Guinea  is  a  splendid  introduc- 
tion, remarkable  tor  its  free  growth  and  large 
fruit.  The  latter  is  a  great  gain  —as  a  large  Rasp- 
berry for  dessert  it  is  most  valuable.  In  size  and 
growth  it  much  resembles  the  Red  Superlative, 
one  of  the  best  of  the  red  varieties.  The  newer 
variety,  the  Guinea,  was  raised  from  that  variety, 
hence  its  vigour  and  size.  The  fruits  are  not 
quite  so  sweet  as  those  of  the  older  varieties,  but 
that  is  no  loss  ;  indeed,  the  reverse,  as  they  are 
more  appreciated  on  this  account,  a  brisk,  pleasant 
flavour  being  appreciated.  Given  good  culture,  it 
is  the  best  white  Raspberry  I  have  grown,  and  in 
one  season  will  make  canes  8  feel  long. — G.  W. 

Dipladenia      boliviensis.    —   Having 

regard  to  the  extreme  usefulness  of  this  species 
it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
grown  than  is  now  the  case.  Tlie  plant  is  easy 
cultivated,  and  is  not  so  liable  to  attacks  of  mealy 
bug  as  its  congeners.  Beyond  this,  the  foliage  has 
a  smooth  surface,  similar  to  that  of  the  Gardenia, 
thus  being  readily  cleaned,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  the  other  varieties  of  Dipladenia.  On  healthy 
specimens  the  flowers  are  abundant,  and  on  young 
plants  even  a  large  number  of  flowers  are  borne. 
Propagation  is  readily  eft'ected  by  cuttings  taken 
at  any  period  of  the  year.  The  short  spur-like 
growths  should  be  selected,  as  these  usually  have 
the  wood  partially  ripened,  therefore  roots  are 
emitted  quickly.  J).  Ijoliviensis  bears  white  flowers 
with  an  orange-yellow  throat,  and  they  are  very 
useful  for  bouquets  and  wreaths  when  wired.  Well 
developed  specimens  will  yield  quantities  of  flowers 
all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  months,  and  I 
find  that  the  best  results  follow  when  the  plants 
are  trained  to  wires  along  the  roof  of  the  stoves. 
Peat  and  sand  only  should  be  used  in  potting,  and 
ample  drainage  is  essential. — H.  T.  Martix. 

Carnations  at  Laing  and  Mather's, 

Kelso,  Scotland.  —  As  elsewhere  on  the 
borders,  and  in  Scotland  generally,  the  season  just 
coming  to  a  close  has  not  been  a  good  one.  The 
plants  had,  however,  overcome  the  bad  effects  of 
the  past  winter,  and  the  healthy  growth,  mostly 
all  layered  and  in  some  cases  with  the  layers 
rooted,  are  no  indication  of  the  struggle  the  plants 
had  passed  through.  The  firm  are  obliged  to 
cultivate  a  representative  collection,  and  it  is 
interesting  to  see  how  some  highly-praised  varieties 
fail  even  to  grow  out  of  doors  in  the  cool  climate 
of  Kelso,  while  others  revel  under  the  same  con- 
ditions. I  have,  for  instance,  never  seen  the  old 
Primrose  League  in  any  way  finer  than  here,  and 
Lady  Nina  Balfour,  which  many  of  us  consider 
quite  an  indispensable  subject  for  the  garden,  was 
doing  splendidly.  A  really  fine  white  Carnation  is 
always    a    desirable    acquisition,    so    many    sorts 


failing  to  uphold  the  characteristics  of  their  first 
years.  Hence  it  was  most  pleasant  to  discover 
a  splendid  lot  of  Trojan,  perfect  in  habit  of 
growth,  and  as  we  all  know  of  good  bloom  and 
i]uality.  They  are  here  Iryitig  a  yellow  self  named 
•ieannie  Deans  in  the  hope  it  may  prove  of  value 
for  outdoors.  Growing  in  conjunction  with 
Duchess  Consuelo  and  other  kinds,  it  was  certainly 
standing  the  weather  better  than  any  other.  One 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  most  floriferous  sorts  was 
Duchess  of  Westminster,  a  striped  variety,  which 
many  people  appreciate,  and  of  which  a  very  large 
quantity  is  cultivated  for  sale.  A  pleasing  fancy 
form  is  that  named  after  Mrs.  R.  V.  Mather, 
the  colouring  a  combination  of  cream  and  pink, 
and  quite  a  very  beautiful  thing  as  a  cut  flower. 
It  is  rather  curious  that  among  a  number  of 
scarlet-coloured  sorts  none  could  compete  with 
Dundas  Scarlet,  the  bright  flowers  of  which  fairly 
glowed  in  the  evening  light.  Of  another  type  is 
the  lovely  new  fancy  sort  named  Duchess  of 
P^oxburghe,  which  grows  and  blooms  splendidly  in 
the  open.  But  no  doubt  the  gem  of  the  collection 
is  a  variety  now  in  course  of  distribution,  and 
which  is  distinguished  by  novelty  of  colour,  a  high- 
class  quality  of  bloom,  a  strong  upright  habit  of 
growth  in  the  plant,  and  sturdy  broad  foliage.  The 
colour  of  the  bloom  has  been  described  as  "a  rich 
shade  of  orange-scarlet  with  a  sheen  of  amber," 
and  perhaps  that  is  as  happy  a  description  as  any 
other.  In  any  case  there  is  a  glow  about  the 
flower  altogether  uncommon  in  those  of  the  deep 
Apricot  varieties,  of  which  this  may  truly  be  said 
to  be  one  of  the  best.  It  has  been  named  Sir  R. 
Waldie-GritKlhs,  and  hazardous  as  it  is  to  prophecy 
about  new  Carnations  one  feels  by  no  means 
diffident  about  saying  that  this  particular  sort  may 
safely  be  expected  to  become  a  popular  border 
variety  and  one  of  the  best  for  cutting.  Besides 
the  above  there  are  dozens  and  dozens  of  sorts  that 
deserve  mention,  as  well  as  collections  of  Mal- 
maisons,  seedlings  under  trial,  &c.  Nor  is  the 
nursery  simply  devoted  to  the  production  of 
Carnations.  Tea  Roses  are,  some  folks  may  think, 
even  more  beautiful,  and  nowhere  could  one  see  a 
cleaner  grown  or  a  more  fresh-looking  lot  of  shrubs 
and  coniferous  trees.  The  view  from  the  nursery, 
it  may  be  added,  is  superb,  embracing  the  pretty 
town  of  Kelso,  lying  in  a  hollow,  with  Floors  in 
the  near  distance,  and  further  away  a  richly- 
wooded  country  dotted  with  private  residences, 
with  the  silvery  Tweed  embracing  the  base  of  the 
high  ground  on  which  the  nursery  stands. 

Some  useful  Carnations.— Nearly  all 

Carnations  have  done  well  this  year,  and  that 
despite  the  dry  season.  The  value  of  deep  tilth, 
liberal  manuring,  and  a  heavy  surface  mulching  is 
very  pronounced  this  year.  Three  that  have  taken 
my  fancy  very  much  this  year  are  Cassandra, 
Black  Bess,  and  Boadicea.  'The  first  is  very  like 
Countess  of  Paris,  only  much  larger,  the  second  a 
large  very  dark  flower,  and  the  third  one  of  the 
best  in  its  particular  shade.  The  following  points 
are  all  essential  to  a  good  border  Carnation,  viz., 
non-splitting,  strong  robust  growth,  and  freedom 
of  flowering. — E.  Burkell. 

A  note  from  Surrey.— My  dear  garden 
lias  been  a  great  joy  this  summer,  and  has  not 
suffered  so  much  from  the  drought  as  my  neigh- 
bours', owing  to  the  amount  of  mulching  and  very 
little  watering  that  has  been  done.  In  this  loamy 
clay  watering  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  the 
one  lesson  that  I  have  thoroughly  learnt  is  to 
mulch — mulch — mulch  1 — R.  L.,  OcUcy,  Surrey. 

Beg-onias  in  a  villa  garden.— 

Tuberous  Begonias  are  not  always  seen  to  advan- 
tage when  planted  out,  yet  where  they  do  find 
genial  conditions  they  make  a  fine  display.  On 
visiting  the  garden  of  Mr.  G.  B.  Baxter  at 
Lewisham  I  found  the  place  aglow  with  some  of 
the  best  types  of  double  and  single  varieties.  The 
latter  make  the  best  show,  as  the  flowers  stand  up 
well  and  do  not  drop  so  quickly  as  the  doubles. 
Mr.  Baxter  has  long  made  Begonias  his  pet  flowers, 
and  has  done  them  well,  but  this  season  they  are 
exceptionally  brilliant.  Most  of  those  now  in 
flower  were  planted  early  in  May,  being  then  dry 
tubers,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  these  showy 
flowers  may  be  grown   without  the  aid  of  even  a 
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pit  to  start  Iheni  in,  and  wlicii  started  in  the 
ground  tliey  seem  to  make  more  vigorous  growtli 
than  when  turned  out  of  pots.  Mr.  Baxter  attri- 
butes his  success  chiefly  to  preparing  the  ground 
in  the  winter  by  digging  in  plenty  of  well-rotted 
manure,  and  keeping  the  beds  well  watered  when 
the  dry  weather  sets  in.  1  may  add  that  some  of 
Mr.  Baxter's  tnbers  are  three  or  four  years  old, 
having  been  kept  in  a  cool,  dry  place  through  the 
winter.  It  may  also  be  of  interest  to  know  that  I 
have  found  several  instances  w-here  tubers  that 
were  accidentally  left  in  the  ground  last  autumn 
have  lived  through  the  winter,  and  have  started 
well  where  they  have  not  been  disturbed. — A.  H. 

OleaPia  Haasti.— Year  after  year  this 
New  Zealand  summer  flowering  plant  proves  its 
value  in  the  shrubbery,  and  again  it  is  in  full 
flower.  The  finest  we  have  seen  during  the  present 
season  were  in  the  Botanic  Gardens.  Birmingham. 
Mr.  Latham  there  has  them  planted  in  many  a 
conspicuous  place  in  border  and  shrubbery,  and 
the  plants  under  his  care  are  remarkably  fine 
specimens.  There  are  at  present  several  masses  of 
it  in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  noticeable  from  a. 
long  distance  by  reason  of  tlie  pure  white  flowers. 

Polygonum  lanigepum  makes  a  good 

bold  bed,  particularly  wlien,  as  ma}'  be  seen  at 
Kew,  the  central  shoot  of  each  plant  is  trained  in 
an  upright  direction,  and  the  remainder  allowed 
to  spread.  The  result  is  that  a  splendid  ground- 
work, as  it  were,  is  formec  with  tlie  leading  shoots 
towering  aljove.      An  excolleiit  idea. 

Melon  Blenheim  Orange.    This  Melon 

holds  its  own  as  one  of  the  best,  not  only  so  far  as 
flavour  and  size  are  concerned,  but  also  in  the 
matter  of  constitution  :  indeed,  from  this  latter 
standpoint,  I  think  it  is  absolutely  one  of  the  best 
there  is,  anj'  sign  of  canker  among  the  plants 
being  very  rare.  I  generally  stop  the  plants  when 
they  are  about  a  foot  high  and  take  up  four  shoots. 
Four  Melons  are  taken  from  each  plant,  and  this 
3'ear  the  majority  have  weighed  over  41b.  In 
these  days  of  new  Melons,  certificated  sometimes 
without  knowing  anything  as  to  the  constitution 
of  the  introduction,  it  is  gratifying  to  record  the 
success  of  an  old  favourite  that,  like  Hero  of 
Lockinge,  is  one  of  the  best  Melons  in  cultivation. 

— E.   BURRKLL. 

The  Mipabelle  Plum  in  shrub- 
beries.—One  does  not  often  advise  the  culture 
of  fruit  trees  in  shrubbery  borders,  on  account  of 
the  risks  to  which  the  trees  are  exposed  if  in 
prominent  positions,  but  in  many  gardens  a  better 


use  could  be  made  of  fruit  trees  for  ornament. 
Take  the  Crabs.  How  beautiful  these  are  when  in 
bloom,  and  they  are  most  ornamental  when  laden 
with  fruit  in  the  early  autumn.  Vov  fringes  of 
large  shrubbery  borders  the  Mirabelle  Plum  is 
very  prett}-.  The  trees  bloom  very  freely,  and, 
though  so  early  that  at  times  the  fruit  crop 
is  injured,  if  only  a  small  percentage  of  fruit 
is  saved,  the  French  varieties  are  remarkably 
pretty  when  in  bearing  ;  the  fruits  look  like 
Cherries  in  the  distance,  and  are  most  useful  for 
preserving.  The  .Japan  varieties  are  equally  good 
here.  There  are  various  kinds,  and  though  it  is 
full  early  to  state  that  these  varieties  are  quite 
hardy,  t  would  not  hesitate  to  plant  them  in 
sheltered  positions.  They  are  charming  plants  in 
the  garden,  and  their  colouring  will  make  them 
valuable  additions  in  the  west  and  southern  parts 
of  the  country. — V. ,  Middlesex-. 

Kohl   Rabi   in   dry  summers.  — In 

many  gardens  Turnips  fail  in  such  seasons  as  we 
have  just  passed  through,  as,  in  spite  of  the  best 
cultivation,  the  seeds  of  summer  Turnips  often  fail 
to  germinate,  and  even  when  well  above  the  soil 
growth  is  ruined  by  the  fly.  On  the  continent 
the  Kohl  Rabi  is  grown  largely  for  summer  use, 
and  it  so  much  resembles  the  Turnip  that  we 
could  with  advantage  grow  it  for  summer  supplies 
in  this  country.  In  hot  seasons  wdien  our  Turnips 
are  fibrous  and  dry  and  hot  the  Kohl  Rabi  remains 
solid  and  juicy,  and  is  an  excellent  vegetable  when 
boiled  ;  indeed,  the  flavour  soon  becomes  appre- 
ciated and  agreeable.  Seed  sown  in  April  or  May 
will  give  a  supply  all  through  .July  and  August, 
the  worst  months  in  the  year  if  the  weather  is  hot 
and  dry,  and  the  roots  remain  good  for  some  time. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  purple  and  white,  and 
the  only  difterenoe  is  the  colour.  There  are  some 
coarse  roots  grown  for  cattle,  but  the  kinds  I 
advise  are  distinct  garden  varieties. — G.  Wvtiies. 
Potato  W^indSOP  Castle.— This  Potato 
is  now  so  well  known  that  very  few  words  in  its 
favour  are  required.  On  the  other  hand,  I  would 
point  out  that  few  mid-season  varieties  are  ecjual 
to  the  one  named  in  such  seasons  as  we  have  had 
during  the  past  few  years.  Having  a  light  soil 
to  deal  with,  we  need  a  good  grower,  and  to  get 
the  best  results  we  plant  rather  early.  Still,  the 
longer  it  is  grown  the  better  it  is  liked.  Needing 
Potatoes  in  quantities  it  is  important  to  have 
those  kinds  that  give  a  small  percentage  of  useless 
tubers,  and  this  variety  is  remarkable  for  its  heavy 
crop  of  tubers  of  handsome  shape  and  good  size. 
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and,  what  is  so  important,  the  quality  is  excel- 
lent. It  keeps  a  long  time,  and  jet  maj'  be 
lifted  in  advance  of  other  kinds  that  are  not  so 
good  in  that  respect.  When  cooked,  the  tubers 
are  white  and  meal}',  and  there  can  be  no  question 
as  to  its  freedom  from  disease.  In  this  respect  we 
have  rarely  seen  it  sutl'cr, — (i.  W'vthes. 

Lonicera  Hildebrandti.-  I  have  just 

received  flowers  of  this  striking  wall-climbing 
plant  from  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  can  imagine  nothing  more  effective 
among  the  whole  of  the  Honeysuckle  family  than 
this.  In  the  middle  of  .July  I  had  a  few  hours  in 
Mr.  Ewbanks  garden  at  Ryde,  when  the  above 
species,  growing  against  a  western  wall,  was  in  full 
bud,  while  the  leafage  had  suffered  in  no  wise  from 
the  winter.  Here,  however,  it  will  be  but  common 
justice  to  say  that  in  winter  a  sort  of  sentinel's 
box  guards  the  sides  of  the  plant  lest  the  biting 
wind  and  frost  should  destroy  it.  I  also  saw  the 
plant  in  April  of  the  present  3'ear,  shortly  after  the 
winter  protection  was  removed,  and  the  fine, 
glossj',  pale  yellow,  almost  Magnolia-like,  leaves 
were  (juite  intact  and  free  from  anj'  discoloration. 
Even  in  leafage  this  Honej'suckle  is  a  remarkable 
plant,  and  in  its  long,  tubular  flowers,  its  powerful 
fragrance,  and  the  deeply  cut  lip  of  the  flower  it 
is  even  more  wonderful  still.  The  tubular  portion 
is  at  least  4  inches  long,  the  divisions  of  the  lip 
broad  and  oval,  and  the  fragrance  powerful  in  the 
extreme.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  all  others  in 
the  famil}'.  The  colour  is  red-orange  with  j'ellow 
on  the  exterior  of  the  tubes,  internally  it  is  more 
self-yellow  in  tone.  The  flowers,  which  are  usually 
in  pairs,  are  here  seen  in  trusses  of  eight  or  even  a 
dozen,  thus  showing  how  much  the  plant  is  at  home 
at  Rj'de.  Very  little  growth  had  been  made  by 
the  plant,  which  I  had  only  hitherto  known  under 
glass,  where  the  growth  is  rampant  almost.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  Mr.  Ewbank's  specimen  is 
flowering  too  freel}'  to  make  much  wood,  though 
presently  it  may  take  a  spurt.  But  the  fact  that 
the  plant  has  proved  so  perfeotlj'  hardy  at  Rj'de, 
together  with  the  coriaceous  character  of  its  hand- 
some foliage,  leads  one  to  suspect  that  as  a  wall 
plant  it  may  prove  more  generally  hardy  than  is 
now  supposed.  At  any  rate,  it  is  worthy  a  trial 
on  any  west  or  south-west  walls,  as  among  wall 
plants  it  is  almost  unique. — E.  H.  .Jenkin.s. 


BRITISH     HOMES     AND 
GARDENS. 

RIBSTON     PARK. 

IF  it  \yere  only  IVir  its  assuciation  with 
tlie  introduction  of  the  Kib.ston  Pippin 
Apple,  Jtibston  Park  would  lor  ever 
remain  green  in  the  minds  of  those 
interested  in  horticulture  ;  but  to  one 
who  ha.s  had  the  ]ileasure  of  visiting  this 
country  home  not  even  that  recommendation 
is  necessary.  Situated  in  a  characteristic  part  of 
the  beautifully  rural  vale  of  the  Nidd,  llibston 
Park,  the  seat  of  Major  .1.  W.  Dent,  is  built 
upon  a  knoll  in  the  midst  of  its  surrounding 
park,  and  overlooks  the  river,  for  ever  winding 
in  and  out,  that  runs  tlirough  the  latter.  The 
Nidd  is  notably  a  circuitous  river,  and  the  fact 
that  perhaps  nowhere  is  its  character  better 
maintained  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Ribston  Park  adds  not  a  little  to  the  attrac- 
tiveness and  peculiar  beauty  of  the  park  and 
pleasure  grounds.  But  even  without  the 
delightful  natural  beauties  that  are  a]iparent 
so  soon  as  one  enters  from  the  country  high 
road,  llibston  Park  is  a  country  home  that 
even  in  Yorkshire  would  take  high  place 
amongst  the  many  renowned  ones  of  this 
broad-acred  county,  for  the  pleasure  grounds 
immediately  around  the  house  are  of  peculiar 
interest. 

At  no  great  distance  from  the  hall  the  Beech 
Hill  is  conspicuous.    This  is  a  mound  of  some 
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considerable  size,  supposed  formerly  to  have 
been  a  Roman  tumulus,  an  ancient  plaoe  of 
burial,  and  now  surmounted  by  a  noble  spread- 
ing Beech.  The  ground  underneath  is  carpeted 
by  a  colony  of  the  Winter  Aconite  (Eranthi.s 
hyemalis).  In  very  early  spring  a  mass  of 
bright  yellow  stands  out  in  marked  contrast 
to  the  gaunt  branches  and  trunk  of  the  aged 
Beech,  and  catches  the  eye  from  many  and 
various  parts  of  the  gardens,  providing  a  touch 
of  colour,  especially  welcome  at  so  early  a  period 
of  the  year.  We  do  not  before  remember  to 
have  seen  this  charming  little  spring  flower  so 
appropriately  made  use  of,  and  it  appears  to  be 
perfectly  at  home  in  this  position.  Around 
Ribston  Park,  as  in  the  majority  of  gardens 
where  they  thrive  successfully,  stately  conifers 
add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  garden  land- 
scape, and  they  are  represented  by  unusually 
fine  specimens, notably,  Cupressus  nootkaten.sis 
(50  feet  high),  Abies  concolor  violacea,  Picea 
Morinda  (.")0  feet),  Abies  mertensiana  (nearly 
80  feet  high),  Abies  nobilis  (grafted  upon 
another  Fir),  Abies  Hookeri,  Abies  parryana, 
Pinus  Ceiiibra,  Thujopsis  borealis,  and  Picea 
nordmanniana. 

Close  by  the  Pinetum,  as  we  may  call  the 
ground  occupied  by  this  remarkable  collection 
of  conifers,  one  unexpectedly  comes  upon  the 
rock  garden,  a  pathway  from  which  leads  into 
a  delightfully  cool  and  shady  Fern  dell.  The 
rock  garden  in  spring  is  gay  with  Iberis, 
Aubrietias,  Saxifragas,  Dog  Violets,  Iris 
reticulata,  and  the  hundred  and  one  other 
tiny  plants  that  then  are  responsible  for  the 
brightening  of  this  particular  portion  of  the 
garden,  and  later  in  the  summer  the  Fern 
dell  is  a  charming  retreat,  where  Ferns  keep 
company  with  Foxgloves,  Verbascums,  Solo- 
mon's Seal,  Japanese  Primulas,  and  other 
shade-loving  plants. 

One  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Smoke 
Plant  (Rhus  Cotinus)  we  have  yet  seen  is 
noticeable  a  little  nearer  the  hall  ;  Pyrus 
japonica  is  a  mass  of  blossom,  as  though  it 
would  hide  its  branches  :  the  bright  scarlet 
Star  Anemone  (A.  fulgens)  and  the  delicately 
coloured  A.  apennina  are  noticeable  ;  and  in 
the  conservatory  close  by  one  may  see  such  a 
plant  of  Brugmansia  as  is  but  rarely  met  with. 

Most  interesting  of  all,  however,  is  the 
famous  Ribston  Pippin  Apple  tree,  of  which 
we  are  able  to  give  an  illustratictn.  For  many 
years  now  has  this  splendid  Apple  held  its 
place  in  our  list  of  dessert  varieties  as  one  of 
the  very  best  in  cultivation.  The  tree  depicted 
herewith  has  developed  from  a  sucker  of  the 
original  tree,  whose  summarised  history  is  as 
follows :  "  Sir  Henry  Goodricke,  being  at  Rouen 
in  1709,  procured  some  fine  flavoured  Apples, 
the  pips  of  which  he  sent  to  Ribston.  Three 
of  them  grew,  but  only  one  tree  proved  worth 
keeping,  viz.,  the  Ribston  Pippin.  The  trunk 
of  the  old  tree  was  blown  down  about  1828. 
Our  present  tree  is  a  sucker  from  the  old  roots, 
and  therefore  true."  Probably  Sir  Henry 
Goodricke  had  little  idea  of  the  real  excellence 
of  the  variety  he  had  introduced  and  the 
notoriety  to  which  it  would  eventually  attain. 
The  original  tree,  it  appears  from  the  above 
short  historical  sketch,  was  about  119  years 
old  when  it  was  blown  down,  and  the  present 
tree,  therefore,  is  about  seventy-three  years  of 
age.  It  still  continues  to  bear  good  fruit. 
This  interesting  old  tree  is  under  the  care  of 
Mr.  J.  McLelland,  the  head  gardener  at  Ribston, 
w  hose  skill  and  knowledge  are  brought  to  bear 
with  excellent  results,  both  in  the  pleasure 
grounds  as  well  as  in  the  fruit  and  kitchen 
garden.  The  fruit  trees,  both  out  of  doors  and 
under  glass,  some  of  them  of  great  age,  are 
proof  positive  of  the  possibility  of  obtaining 


excellent  crops  of 
fruit  at  a  time  when 
many  gardeners 
would  consider  the 
trees  as  being  quite 
worn  out.  JM  r . 
McLelland,  however, 
fully  understands  the 
art  of  rejuvenating 
his  fruit  trees. 




NOTES   ON 

LILIES. 

k 

lFTER     the 

/ 

i          great 

/ 

\        feast    of 

A- 

-*       Lilies    at 

l 

m.     Chiswick 

on    the 

IGth 

and    17th   ult.. 

and 

the   pleasant 

reading  to  be  found 
in  the  pages  of  The 
G.^EDEN  of  the  20th, 
some  gardeners  may 
perhaps  have  had 
enough  of  these 
attractive  flowers  for 
the  present  ;  but,  on 
the  principle  that  it 
is  well  to  strike  while 
the  iron  is  still  hot,  I 
shall  venture  a  few 
more  remarks  on  two 
species,  in  continua- 
tion of  former  notes 
which  appeared  in 
The  Garden  of 
November  17,  1900, 
and  Junes,  1901.  In 
doing  this  I  will  en- 
deavour to  confine 
myself  to  matter 
which  I  trust  will 
prove  useful,  if  not 
interesting,  to  Lily 
growers.  ^'^  "'^^ 

In    response    to   a  '  ^  " 

request    in    a   recent 

number  of  The  Garden  for  photographs  of 
Lilies,  in  situ  or  otherwise,  I  sent  two  small 
groups,  one  of  L.  Parryiand  one  of  L.  szovitsia- 
num,  in  flower,  with  a  few  descriptive  notes  ;  but 
I  regret  to  say  that  the  photographs  could  not 
be  reproduced,  and,  as  the  notes  without  them 
would  have  been  somewhat  vague,  I  have 
thought  it  well  to  enlarge  them  slightly  as 
follows.    To  begin  with 

L.  Pareyi, 

my  forecast  as  to  the  aggregate  number  of 
flowers  this  year  was  not  far  out ;  the  six  bulbs 
had  somewhat  broken  up  into  ofisets  and 
twelve  spikes  came  up,  carrying  altogether 
87  flowers,  as  against  105  last  year.  There  was 
no  39-flower  stem  this  time,  14  (in  two 
instances)  being  the  top  score,  the  others 
ranging  from  two  to  eight.  Still  the  general 
result  and  eft'ect  (also  the  smell)  were  decidedly 
good,  and  the  group  was  greatly  admired. 
Mr.  Wallace  was  with  me  when  the  flowers 
were  at  their  best,  and  thought  very  highly  of 
them.  I  may  mention  that  one  sturdy  stem 
was  "blind,"  and  another  produced  deformed 
flowers,  which  could  not  be  counted  in  the 
grand  total,  so  I  might  have  done  even  better. 
Doubtless  these  two  defaulters  will  atone  for 
their  misconduct  next  year.  The  whole  of  the 
oS'sets   flowered,    though   not   strongly ;    still. 


RIBSTON    riPPIN    AT    JIIMTON    PARK. 
cker  from  the  original  seedling  tree.) 

they  did  flower,  and  this  seems  a  strong  point 
in  favour  of  this  beautiful  Lily.  I  have  cut  off 
all  the  tops  of  the  stems  (I  took  one  to  tlie 
conference  at  Uhiswick  to  show  the  habit  and 
size  of  stem,  and  where  the  flowers  had  been, 
for  they  were  not),  leaving  none  for  seed  this 
year.  The  whole  group  looks  the  picture  of 
health,  and  I  shall  leave  it  in  place  till  the 
stems  die  down,  when  I  shall  put  the  usual 
thin  laj'er  of  cocoa-fibre  on  the  bed  and  look 
forward  to  1902.  If  L.  Parry i  behaves  well 
and  continues  to  flower  nicely,  it  shall  have  the 
whole  bed  to  itself  in  due  course— it  is  a  very 
small  one — but  it  has  plenty  of  room  at 
present,  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  other 
plants — Spiraja  palmata  alba,  Lobelia  syphi- 
litica, ifec. — growing  round  are  not  helpful  rather 
than  detrimental. 

One  word  as  to  culture,  at  the  risk  of  too 
frequent  repetition.  Now  we  know  more  of 
the  natural  habitat  and  growth  of  this  Lily,  it 
can  easily  be  seen  that  perfect  drainage  suits 
it,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the  proper  time. 
Without  the  latter,  perhaps,  the  most  perfect 
drainage  would  be  all  in  vain,  and  I  begin  to 
think  that  my  former  notion  that  Parryi  could 
be  grown  in  a  drj'  Rhododendron  bed  is 
erroneous.  Then,  where  does  the  moisture 
come  from  in  this  case  l  I  am  inclined  to  say 
from   the    brick    walls  of   the   tank,  which   is 
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always  full  of  water,  and  close  to  which  (below 
the  level  of  any  frost)  the  bulbs  were  originally 
planted. 

I  give  this  for  what  it  is  worth,  but  feel 
disposed  to  attach  some  importance  to  it,  for 
the  tank  walls  will  always  be  moist,  though 
they  may  not  allow  an  appreciable  amount  of 
water  to  pass  through  them. 

Whatever  haijpens  there  can  be  no  star/naiit 
moisture  with  all  those  brickbats  and  glass 
bottles  down  below.  Another  point,  which  I 
have  not  previously  alluded  to,  is  that  the  top 
of  the  tank  wall,  about  a  foot  higher  than  the 
peat  l:ied,  is  overgrown  with  Saxifragas  and 
Aubrietias,  which  have  dropped  down  and 
rambled  over  the  peaty  surface,  forming  a 
natural  mulching  for  the  Lily  bulbs  at  all 
times.  1  palled  a  good  deal  of  this  away  this 
year  from  above  one  or  two  of  the  bulbs  by 
way  of  experiment,  but  I  failed  to  detect  any 
result,  and  shall  leave  things  alone  in  future. 

My  first  bloom  of  L.  Parryi  opened  on 
June  25,  and  the  last  stray  petals  fell 
reluctantly  from  the  last  bloom  a  day  or  two 
after  the  Uhiswick  conference  on  July  20. 

Now,  as  regards  the  other  Lily  which  had  its 
photograjih  taken, 

L.  SZOVITSIANUM, 

my  group  of  six  bulbs  was  certainly  very  tine 
this  year,  and  ]\Ir.  Wallace  admired  it  very 
much.  All  the  bulbs  flowered,  the  best  spike 
being  over  G  feet  high,  with  fifteen  perfect 
flowers,  the  others  being  rather  shorter,  and 
carrying  from  nine  to  four  flowers.  The 
smallest  spike  I  cut  in  full  beauty— it  was  the 
last  and  the  only  one  worth  taking — for  the 
Chiswick  conference,  where,  I  believe,  it  was 
the  only  example  shown.  The  four  flowers 
were  remarkably  fine,  but  I  wish  I  could  have 
shown  the  big  one  with  fifteen. 

The  culture  was  as  follows  :  On  first  obtain- 
ing the  bulbs  I  selected  a  site  for  them 
on  the  south-western  side  of  a  small  oluini> 
of  hJerljeris  Aquifolium  in  a  warm  corner, 
where  they  get  all  the  sun  till  about  2  i>.m. 
and  none  afterwards,  owing  to  the  adja- 
cent trees.  Here  1  dug  out  a  deep  hole, 
replacing  half  the  loam,  removed  by  a  similar 
amount  of  peat  and  sand  (chiefly  peat)  and 
planted  the  l>ulbs  in  the  mixture.  They 
flowered  fairly  well,  or  rather  one  or  two  of 
them  did,  last  year,  Init  this  year  they  have 
much  improved,  and  I  look  upon  them  as  most 
desirable  and  beautiful  Lilies. 

The  Berberis  keeps  growing  ever  outwards 
and  onwards,  and  its  branches  now  completely 
overhang  the  clump  of  Lilie.s,  but  I  am  content 
to  leave  them  alone,  once  the  flowering  is  over, 
till  the  following  spring,  when  I  cut  them 
lightly  back  to  allow  the  young  Lily  spikes 
to  force  their  way  upwards  through  the 
combined  protective  covering  of  cocoa- fibre 
and  green  boughs.  This  treatment  may  or 
may  not  have  a  bearing  on  the  result,  anyhow 
I  think  it  worth  mentioning,  for  we  do  know 
that  many  Lilies  prefer  to  grow  where  their 
bulbs  are  surrounded  by  shrubs  and  plants, 
and  where  their  young  stems  have  to  battle 
annually  for  light  and  air  with  their  selfish  and 
unappreciative  neighbours.  I  am  now  trying 
some  bulbs  of  L.  .szovitsianum  in  another  part  of 
the  garden  where  they  get  afternoon  sun  only, 
but  it  is  too  early  to  venture  on  any  deduc- 
tions. Perhaps,  at  some  future  time,  i  may  be 
allowed  sjiace  in  The  G.vrden  to  give 'the 
results  of  this  planting.  Meanwhile,  i  cannot 
refrain  from  singing  the  praises  of  this  grand 
Lily,  its  rather  too  powerful  scent  notwith- 
standing, and  recommending  all  to  give  it  a 
trial. 

With  a  successful  cluni])  of  this,  another  of 


Parryi,  aided  by  rubellum  and  Browni,  by  way 
of  beautiful  Houris  in  his  early  summer 
paradise,  the  true  Lily  believer  may  be  at 
peace  with  himself  and  the  world  (with  or 
without  his  hookah  and  tobacco)  and  await 
with  calm  indifference  thelong-talked-of  coming 
of  the  auratums  and  speciosums,  in  all  their 
full-blown  August  magnificence,  to  take  the 
1)1  ice  of  his  earlier  favourites. 

S.  G.  Reii>. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

AQUATICS. 

rv  To  other  department  of  the  garden,  be 
V  it   pulilic   or   private,   yield.s   such    a 

^k  wealtli    of    lu.xuriance,    beaut}',    and 

^kl  pleasure  as  is  afforded  by  ihe  Lily 
^  ponds.  This  has  been  a  most  trying 
season  for  all  manner  of  plants, 
aquatics  among  the  rest.  Spring  was  late  and 
cold,  and  was  followed  quickly  by  tropical  lioal 
and  drought.  Then  came  hail  and  rain  in  torrents. 
July  is  the  month  of  flowers  iu  the  water  garden, 
and  despite  all  handicaps  there  was  a  brave  show. 
But  on  the  morning  of  Jul}'  8,  after  the  heaviest 
storm  of  the  season,  there  was  not  a  leaf  of  either 
Nyniphiea,  Nelumbium,  or  Victoria  but  what  was 
riddled,  and  many  leaves  and  flowers  on  tht 
Nelumbiums  were  snapped  off.  Yet  just  before 
the  storm  the  water  garden  was  a  most  inviting 
spot  in  the  njidst  of  parched  and  languishing 
Nature.  But  the  bruises,  cuts,  and  breakage  will 
shoitly  be  repaired. 

Although  the  season  was  somewhat  retarded, 
Nelumbium  kermesinum  did  not  fail  to  open  its 
chalice-like  flowers  for  the  Fourth  of  Jul}',  holding 
the  record  for  being  the  earliest  flowering  Nelum- 
bium and  one  of  the  best.  N.  speoiosum  follows 
very  closely,  also  the  majestic  N.  Shiroman,  an 
e.vtra  large  flower,  double,  of  purest  white.  Thi.'i 
Nelumbium  must  not  be  confused  with  or  mistaken 
for  other  double  forms,  of  which  there  are  several, 
but  tliere  is  only  one  N.  iShiroman. 

Tlie  hardy  Nymphieas  have  been  continuously  in 
flower  since  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  have 
revelled  iu  the  warm  weather  as  if  to  make  up  for 
lost  time.  Among  white-flowering  varieties,  N. 
gladstouiaua  must  rank  ttrst,  followed  by  N. 
Richardsoni  and  N.  Marliacea  albida.  These  are 
vigorous  growers,  N.  gladstouiana,  strongest  ol 
all,  being  robust  and  requiring  more  room  and  a 
greater  depth  of  water  to  develop  its  massive 
flowers. 

There  are  fewer  varieties  of  yellow  Water  Lilies 
than  any  other  colour,  and  Nympha'a  Jlarliacea 
ohromatella  and  N.  odorata  sulphurea  are  the  best, 
althongli  N.  me.xicana  is  probably  the  finest  in 
colour,  but  it  lacks  size  and  is  not  as  floriterous  as 
the  others.  It  can  be  grown  in  a  tub,  as  also  can 
N.  Helvola. 

Perhaps  no  flower  is  more  sought  after  or  is 
such  an  universal  favourite  as  the  Cape  Cod  piuk 
l\inil  Lily.  Among  all  Lilies  tliere  are  none  of 
such  delicate  fragrance  as  those  of  the  odorata  type, 
and  N.  odorata  rosea  possesses  a  full,  rich  fragrance 
as  well  as  the  delicate  yet  rich  tint  of  rose  colour- 
ing. N.  odorata  e.xquisita  is  probably  the  darkest 
coloured  variety  in  this  group.  It  is  exquisite, 
but  like  many  of  these  extra  fine  things  the  stock 
is  limited  through  some  cause  or  anotlier.  N. 
odorata  caroliniana  is  also  an  extra  choice  variety, 
ditheult  to  hold  true,  as  it  has  N.  tuberosa  blood 
in  its  veins.  It  has  a  propensity  to  seed,  and  the 
seedlings  are  not  true  to  colour,  form,  or  character. 
The  safest  method  is  to  pick  ott'  all  dead  lloweis, 
allowing  none  to  perfect  seed,  but  this  is  easier 
said  than  done.  N.  odorata  luciana  is  worthy  of 
a  place  in  every  collection.  It  has  an  ideal 
flower,  of  a  most  pleasing  pure  pink.  The  flower 
usually  stands  above  the  water  and  does  not 
bleach  out,  as  is  the  case  with  most  pinks.  It 
is  also  more  vigorous  than  any  of  the  others  and 
<lelieiously  fragrant.  This  group,  N.  odorata,  our 
native  white  Water   Lily,  and   its  progeny,  have 


a  lasting  hold  on  the  public  and  all  lovers  of 
Nymphieas,  not  because  of  their  rich,  glowing 
colours,  but  for  the  purity  of  their  flowers  and 
their  rich  perfume. 

Among  other  pink  Nymphieas,  N.  Marliacea 
rosea  and  N.  Wm.  Doogue  rank  first.  They  are 
bold,  massive  flowers,  and  the  plants  are  vigorous 
growers.  Among  reds,  N.  Robinsoni  is  most  dis- 
tinct and  desirable.  Other  excellent  sorts  are  N. 
Laydekeri  rosea  and  N.  rubra  punctata.  Among 
the  darkest  coloured  varieties,  none  equal  N. 
Wm.  Falconer  and  N.  Jas.  Brydon. 

Where  a  good  display  is  desired  next  season,  I 
would  urge  the  importance  and  desirability  of 
planting  this  season,  not  for  effect  so  much  as  to 
get  the  plants  established  this  season.  They  will 
then  start  at  their  natural  time  next  spring, 
experiencing  no  check,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
and  labour  will  be  saved  in  the  spring.  The 
beautiful  display  of  Nympha>as  in  the  Mirror 
lakes  at  the  Pan  -  American  Exposition  at  the 
present  time  and  for  some  time  past  is  the  result 
(jf  summer  planting.  Had  they  not  been  planted 
Lheu,  the  exposition  would  have  been  minus  this 
beautiful  and  interesting  feature. — Wm.  Trickek, 
in   Th(;  American  Fforial. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  respoiisiUe  for   ihe   opiiiiniix 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents.  ) 

THE     HEAIHEK    AND    ITS 
VARIETIES. 

[To  TUE  EuiTOR  OF  "  TiiE  Oarden.''J 

SIR, — The  note  in  The  Garden  (page  itl) 
concerning  the  Heather  harvest  deals 
principally  with  the  use  of  this  delight- 
ful Heath,  but  its  value  is  by  no  means 
limited  to  that,  as  the  ornamental 
qualities  of  the  typical  kind  and  its 
numerous  varieties  are  of  a  high  order.  The 
beauty  of  the  Heather  on  the  .Scottish  hills  is 
proverbial,  and  though  the  purple  sheets  of  colour 
can  only  be  reproduced  on  a  small  scale  in  gardens, 
the  different  varieties  of  the  Heather  now  in 
cultivation  show  such  a  marked  divergence  from 
the  type,  and  from  each  other,  that,  given  a 
suitable  spot,  a  collection  will  form  a  pleasing 
feature  at  all  seasons,  and  a  particularly  altraclive 
one  from  this  period  of  the  year  onwards. 

The  White  Heather,  the  title  of  a  popular  drama 
of  a  few  years  ago,  suggested  a  plant  of  extreme 
rarity,  but  such  is  not  the  case,  as  there  are 
several  varieties  with  white  blossom.s.  Besides  the 
variety  alba,  which  is,  except  in  colour,  a  counter- 
part of  the  type,  there  are  others,  viz.,  tenuis 
alba,  that  forms  a  freely-branched  yet  slender- 
growing  specimen.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 
tiower,  and  is  particularly  desirable.  A  fine, 
bold  grower  is  Searlei,  which  will  often  flower  till 
quite  late  in  the  autumn.  Rigida  alba  is  of  a 
stout,  spreading  style  of  growth,  quite  different 
from  either  of  the  preceding.  The  spikes  of 
blossoms  are  unusually  large.  In  pilosa  or 
[lubescens  alba  the  spikes  of  flowers  are  very  tine, 
while  the  pubescent  character  of  the  foliage  forms 
a  very  marked  feature.  Pumila  alba  is  a  little 
low-growing,  white-flowered  variety,  altogether 
smaller  than  any  of  those  previously  mentioned. 

Coloured-flowered  varieties  include  :  Alporti,  a 
vigorous  form  with  rich  purple  blossoms,  that  are 
borne  till  late  in  the  autunni.  It  forms  a  good 
companion  to  the  white-flowered  Searlei.  The 
variety  flore-pleno  has  blossoms  of  the  normal 
colour,  but  they  are  doul)le,  an  uncommon  feature 
among  mendiers  of  the  Heath  family.  Coccinea 
has  particularly  bright  blossoms,  and  nuich  the 
same  may  be  said  of  dumosa  rubra,  which  in 
growth  is  very  like  alba  minor.  In  tenuis  the 
flowers  are  more  of  a  scarlet  lint,  and  very  bright 
and  attractive. 

Differences  in  foliage  and  in  habit  rather  than 
in  flower  form  the  distinctive  features  of  several 
kinds.  Notable  among  these  are  aurea,  in  which 
the    foliage    is    of    a    beautiful    golden     hue,     and 
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cuprea,  that  in  full  sunshine  deepens  to  a  kind  of 
coppery  orange.  Pygma?a  forms  a  dense  darU 
green  hemispherical  tuft,  suggesting  almost  atiinity 
to  the  Moss  family.  In  variegata  white  leaves  are 
interspersed  with  the  normal  green  ones. 

For  the  planting  and  grouping  of  these  Heathers 
many  suggestions  may  be  made.  It  is,  in  the 
first  place,  essential  that  the  soil  be  free  from  lime, 
while  in  many  soils  of  a  loamy  nature  I^ricaeeoiis 
plants  do  well,  but  even  if  it  is  too  heavy  to  suit 
them  the  addition  of  some  peat  or  leaf-mould  will 
often  put  matters  right.  Beds  may  be  planted 
with  these  hardy  Heaths  in  such  a  manner  tliat 
they  are  very  beautiful  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and  where  Erieaceous  plants  are  grown  in  quantity 
the  foreground  of  the  larger-growing  kinds  will  be 
an  ideal  spot  for  many  of  them.  Again,  several 
of  the  vigorous  kinds  are  available  for  giving  an 
additional  feature  to  woodland  scenery,  while  as 
rockwork  plants  a  place  may  be  found  for  all,  but 
particularly  for  the  small-growing  forms.  T. 


THE    BLACK   TRUFFLE. 

[To  THE   Editor  of   "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  enclose  what  may  be  the  Black  Truffle 
(Tuber  cibarium),  but  I  do  not  know  it  except 
after  passing  through  the  hands  of  the  cook.  I  shall 
be  obliged  by  information.  I  obtained  specimens 
under  rather  peculiar  circumstances.  Sitting  witli 
some  friends  on  their  lawn  I  was  told  to  watch  the 
operations  of  a  squirrel.  One  shortly  came  down 
from  a  Fir  Tree,  and  quite  regardless  of  our  party, 
not  10  yards  distant,  a  most  beautiful  specimen 
of  his  family,  very  dark  in  colour  with  white  bushy 
tail,  began  to  smell  the  ground  and  to  extract  one 
of  these  tubers,  which  it  ate  with  great  apjaarent 
satisfaction.  I  have  heard  of  dogs  and  of  pigs 
being  utilised  as  Truffle  hunters,  but  never  of 
squirrels.  Howe\'er,  we  took  advantage  of  the 
lesson  set  before  us,  and  on  carefuUj'  feeling  tlie 
surface  of  the  lawn  we  felt  hard  lumps  just  below 
the  turf,  and  in  eveiy  instance  were  rewarded  by 
uneartliing  a  tuber.  T.  H.  Akchek-Hind. 

Coombejishacre,  South  Devon. 

[Mr.  Archer-Hind  is  right  in  the  name  of  tlie 
Truffle.  It  is  the  Tuber  cibarium  of  Sowerb^', 
the  T.  aestis'um  of  all  modern  botanical  l)onks. 
Squirrels  have  often  been  observed  scratching  foi' 
and  eating  this  fungus  ;  thej'  are  attracted  by  the 
powerful  odour.  It  is  practicalh'  no  good  for 
culinary  purposes.  The  much  better  French 
Truffle  is  T.  melanosporum,  the  Italian  T.  mag- 
natum.  Our  sestivum  will  not  compare  with  these 
as  an  esculent.  The  white  Truffle  (Choiromyces 
meandriformis)  is  quite  different.  It  is  white 
outside  and  smooth,  not  black  and  warted,  and 
often  verj'  large.  It  is  not  an  esculent. — W.  (!, 
Smith,  DunMab/e.l 


THE  BLACK  AND  WHITE  PINK. 

[To  THE  Editor  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Some  weeks  ago  at  a  small  local  nurserj'  a 
large  tuft  of  Pinks  struck  me  as  being  so  remark- 
ably effective  that  then  and  there  I  asked  the 
proprietor  to  propagate  for  me  a  hundred  cuttings 
for  an  edging.  Your  description  of  the  old  black 
and  white  tallies  almost  exactly  with  this  flower  ; 
moreover,  the  man  called  it  the  "  Scotcli  Pink,"  and 
as  you  suggest  it  might  still  be  found  in  Scotcli 
gardens,  perhaps  this  type  is  what  you  are  seeking. 
Unfortunately,  it  has  done  flowering  now,  so  I 
cannot  send  you  a  bloom.  The  flower  was  full}' 
Ih  inches  across,  of  good  circular  outline,  flatfish 
top,  fairly  double  without  being  crowded,  stout, 
only  slightly  serrated  petals,  and  deliciously  sweet. 
The  only  point  where  your  description  differs  is, 
that  besides  the  very  dark_  velvety  chocolate-purple, 
blotch  at  the  base  of  each  petal,  they  had  also  a 
narrow  lacing  of  the  same  colour,  \vhich  was,  I 
think,  an  improvement. 

Munich.  E.  Heinbich. 

[The  Pink  described  by  Mr.  Heinrich  seems  to 
be  a  desirable  plant,  though  it  is  not  quite  tlie 
good  old  black  and  wliite. 

Several  other  correspondents  ha\"c  kindly  sent 
pinks,  tliinking  they  might  be  what  we  are  asking 


for,  and  still  hope  to  find  ;  but  all  these  have  had 
some  kind  of  marking  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
petals,  wliereas  the  true  black  and  white  has  the 
blotoli  at  the  base  of  the  petal  only,  forming  a 
complete  dark  ej'o  of  rich  chocolate-black.  Tlie 
rest  of  the  flower  is  entirely  wliite.  The  flower  is 
of  good  form,  not  too  full,  and  does  not  burst  the 
petal  ;  it  is  carried  upright  on  stalks  not  longer 
than  those  of  the  common  white  Pink.  The  foliage 
is  also  much  the  same  as  in  the  white  Pink,  not 
long  and  weak  like  that  of  the  half-laced  or  banded 
flowers  that  have  reached  us.  The  white  part  of 
the  flower  is  remarkably  pure  and  solid-lookings 
and  has  no  fleck  or  stain  of  any  kind.  -  hlos.  | 


THE    HORTICULTURAL    CLUB. 

It.s  Orioin  and  Hi.story. 

It  was  in  tlie  year  1875,  at  a  banquet  given 
by  the  iirnprietors  of   the  Journal  of  llorii- 
ndtare   at   the    Star   and   Garter,   Uiclimond, 
that  the  question  of  a  liorticullural  club  was 
first    mooted.      It     was    a    matter    generally 
approved  of,  but  I  do  not  think  that   tho.se 
who  were  most  in  favour  of  it  knew  e.xactly 
what  it  meant ;  it  was  a  time  of  great  com- 
mercial i)rosperity,  and  clubs  were   springing 
up  in   all  directions.     Many  of   them   had   a 
very  short-lived  existence ;  in  fact,  of  some  of 
them   it  might  be   said  they  had  hardly  any 
existence  at  all,  they  were  talked  about,  and 
all  ended  in  talk.     When  the  matter  came  to 
be  considered  there   were  several  things  that 
came   to   the  front.      People   talked   about   a 
club  house   and   having   an   establishment  of 
our  own,  but  most  of  us  knew  that  this  was 
thoroughly  impracticable.  As  a  purely  scientific 
club    it   was   felt  that  we  could  not  look  for 
a   large   number   of    members,   and    most    of 
those    we    expected    to    join    were    already 
members  of  other  clubs,  and  so 
it   was   at    once    felt   that   we 
could  not  run  alone.     The  club 
was,   however,    formed,    and   a 
very  fair   number   of  members 
joined;   in  fact,   the   first  year 
of  its  existence  showed  a  larger 
number  of   members    than  we 
have  ever  had  since.     Our  first 
location  was  on  Adelphi  Terrace, 
facing  the  River  Thames,  where  a 
Mr.  Williams  had  formed  a  club 
with   which   we  were  supposed 
to     be    in     connection.       The 
arrangement,  however,  was  most 
unsatisfactory,  and  it  was  soon 
given  up.    A  club  had,  however, 
been    established    in    Arundel 
Street,  called  the  Temple  Club, 
which  comprised  a  large  nu  mber 
of   members  more  or   less  con- 
nected with  the  Law  Courts. 
Here  we  obtained  a  club  room, 
and   were  admitted   to  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Temple  Club. 
We    remained   here    for    some 
time,  although  the  arrangements 
were  not  quite  agreeable  to  our 
members,  but  the  Temple  Club 
failed,  and  we  were  homeless. 
It  seems  a  strange  thing  that  in 
this  great  wilderness  of  houses 
we    could   not  find   a  suitable 
place.    We  did,  indeed,  take  up 
our  quarters   at   two  hotels  in 
the  neighbourhood    of    Covent 
Garden,   but  again    there   was 
much    discontent    among    our 
members,  and  in  the  year  1889 
we  effected    a    removal,    after 
various  attempts,  to  the  present 
excellent  quarters  at  the  Hotel 
Windsor,    close    to    the    Drill 


Hall  and  the  offices  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society. 

Our  chairman  durin'.;  this  iieriod  was  the 
late  Mr.  .John  Lee,  than  whom  there  was  no 
more  respected  horticulturist  in  the  kingdom, 
but  the  weight  of  many  years  at  last  told  on 
him.  His  attendance  at  tlie  meetings  liecame 
irksome  to  him  and  eventually  led  to  his 
resignation,  but  Sir  .John  D.  T.  Llewelyn, 
Bart.,  was  elected  chairman  to  succeed  him, 
while  Mr.  Harry  .J.  Veitch  was  elected  vice- 
chairman,  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
find  in  the  whole  range  of  horticulturists  two 
more  popular  men,  genial  and  kind.  They  are 
ever  ready  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  club. 

What,  then,  were  the  objects  sought  to 
be  obtained  by  the  club  ?  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  designed  to  bring  together  in  social 
intercourse  all  those  horticulturists  who  might 
wish  to  join  its  ranks  ;  then  it  was  enabled  to 
open  its  doors  to  the  various  special  societies 
who  required  a  place  of  meeting  for  their 
committees,  and  so  the  National  Rose  Society, 
the  National  Dahlia  Society,  the  National 
Auricula  Society,  and  the  National  Carnation 
and  Picotee  Society  were  all  glad  to  avail 
themselves  of  its  rooms.  Here  also  the 
Gardeners'  Royal  Orphan  Fund  found  a  place 
of  meeting.  At  first  the  monthly  meetings  of 
the  club  were  only  regarded  as  pleasant  jilaces 
to  have  a  chat  on  horticultuial  things,  but 
some  years  ago  one  of  its  members,  Mr.  Charles 
T.  Druery,  proposed  that  it  would  lie  more 
profitable  and  equally  agreeable  if  some 
sulaject  were  brought  forward  by  one  of  the 
members  at  our  monthly  conversazione,  which 
might  open  the  way  to  a  pleasant  discussion  on 
the  subject  thus  introduced.  These  discussions 
have   been    much    enjoyed    by   members,  and 
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have  been  both  pleasant  and  useful.  AnotLcr 
object  had  in  view  was  that  of  returning  the 
liospitality  afforded  to  many  of  our  horti- 
culturists who  go  abroad,  by  inviting  foreigners 
to  partake  of  the  hospitality  of  the  club.  They 
have  from  time  to  time  been  invited  to  join 
us,  and  especially  when  the  conference  on 
hybridisation  was  held,  a  considerable  nunjber 
of  those  who  had  .shared  in  its  deliberations 
met  together  in  its  room.s,  and  expressed 
themselves  very  gratified 
accorded  to  them. 

Another  object  was  the 
annual  excursion  to 
various  noteworthy  gar- 
dens within  reasonable 
distance  of  London.  These 
excursions  are  greatly 
enjoyed  by  our  members, 
and  when  the  increasing 
infirmities  of  the  secre- 
tary prevented  him  from 
organising  them  and  join- 
ing in  them  our  vice- 
chairman  most  kindly 
undertook  their  arrange- 
ment, and  probably  those 
of  the  last  four  or  five 
years  have  been  the  most 
successful  that  the  club 
has  ever  undertaken.  The 
club,  financially,  is  in  n 
prosjiersus  condition.  It 
has  been  enabled,  o wing- 
to  the  careful  manageme  nt 
of  its  funds,  to  invest  a 
small  sum  in  Consols, 
which  will  be  available 
for  any  rainy  day  that 
maybe  experienced.  Dur- 
ing the  past  six  years, 
that  is,  since  the  failure 
of  the  secretary'.s  eyesight, 
the  club  has  been  greatly 
indebted  to  ilr.  Georg-e 
Bunyard,  V.M.H.,  who 
has  rendered  most  valu- 
able service  in  noting  all 
the  corres]iondence,  etc., 
making  minutes  of  its 
proceedings,  and  in  many 
ways  fulfilling  the  ])ost 
of  honorary  assistant 
secretary. 

[We  must  thank  JMr. 
D'ombrain,  the  secretary 
of  the  Horticultural  Club 
and  co-secretary  of  the 
National  Eose  Society,  for 
these  interesting  remarks 
about  a  club  of  which 
more  should  be  known  in 
horticultural  circles.  — 
Eds.] 

Sir  John   Dillwyn 
Llewelyn,  Bart. 

The  club  has  been  ex- 
ceptionally   fortunate    in 
securing   as  its  chairman 
Sir  .John  D.  T.  Llewelyn, 
Jiait.     All  who  have  ever 
come  in  contact  with  him 
cannot    fail    to    acknow- 
ledge the  kindly  feelings 
with    which,   as    a   true    English    gentleman 
he    regards   the    members,   but    besides    this 
he     IS    a     very    earnest    horticulturist.      At 
his  beautiful    estate,    Penllergaer,    in    South 
VNales,    ho   has  gathered    round   him   a   won- 
derful  collection   in   all    departments  of   hor- 


ticulture, from  the  gorgeous  Orchids  to  the 
quaint  and  symmetrical  Auricula.  Of  this  latter  ' 
he  used  to  have  a  wonderful  collection,  and 
was  at  one  time  an  exhibitor  and  prize  winner 
at  the  exhibitions  of  the  southern  section  of 
the  National  Auricula  Society  ;   but   perhaps 


the  chief  glory  of  Penllergaer  is  the  fine 
collection  of  hardy  Khododendrons,  of  whicli 
he  not  only  has  the  best-named  varieties,  but 
ha.s  ahso  raised  a  large  number  of  .seedlings 
which  he  watches  over  with  a  special  interest. 
He  has  always  been  anxious  at  the  meetings  of 
the  club  to  have  the  table  decorated  with  some 
of  the  Howers  and  fruits  that  are  brought 
under  notice,  and  he  has  himself  set  a  good 
exanii>le  by  several  times 
'acing  before  the  mem- 
iiers  flowers  of  the 
Rhododendrons.  He 
thoroughly  enjoys  the 
meetings,  and  under  his 
genial  leadership  con- 
tinued )irosperity  to  the 
Horticultural  Club  is 
assured.  Sir  John  was  for 
many  years  ^^.P.  fur 
S\vaii.-.ea. 


AN     ARTIST'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 


PAULOWNIA 
MPERIALIS. 

RKADEES  who 
do  not  know 
this  pretty 
tree,  with 
its  almost 
astou  ndi  ng 
clusters  of  pale  purple 
Gloxinia-like  bloom,  may 
imagine  a  small  Catalp'a 
with  fiowers  answering  to 
the  above  description.  The 
fiowers  have  a  calyx  like 
brown  velvet,  the  leaves 
are  soft  and  downy,  and 
are  of  a  dark  and  some- 
what heavy  colour.  It  is 
a  native  of  Japan,  and  is 
only  one  of  its  specie.?. 


THE     UNHEATED 
GREENHOUSE. 

(Co)itiimi.d  from  page  110.) 
HaLK  1I.\RDY  FOLHRE 

Plants. 
WuKRK  the  thermnnieter  is 
never  allowed  to  fall  below 
freezuig  point  several  of 
the  more  tender  Palms  will 
succeed.  Phiviiix  reclinala 
may  safely  he  tried.  In 
some  very  interesting  notes 
from  a  private  gai'den  which 
appeared  eai  ly  in  Ihc  present 


I'Aru.owNr.v  r.MJ'KiuAr.is. 
(l''ivm  a  ilrnwinv  hii  Miss  I.  M.  Cli«rt:rs. ) 
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ORCHIDS. 

ORCHIDS    IN     FLOWER, 

CVMBIDIUM     BALLIAN'tl.M. 

NATURAL  hybrid  between  the  well  known 
Cymbidium  eburneum  and  Cj'perorchis 
(Cymbidium)  Mastcrsii  has  been  recog- 
nised only  within  the  last  year  or  two, 
and  apparently  is  very  scarce,  as  in 
spite  of  the  comparatively  numerous 
Cymbidiums  imported  into  this  country  very  few 
examples  of  this  handsome  hj'brid  are  known.  The 
present  form  has  recently  flowered  with  R.  H. 
Measures,  Esq. ,  The  Woodlands,  Streatham.  The 
sepals  are  broader  than  the  undulated  pointed 
petals,  and,  like  ^,hem,  are  pure  wliite.  The  lip  well 
shows  the  characters  of  the  two  parents  ;  it  is  of 
thick  fleshy  substance,  narrow  at  the  base,  broaden- 
ing upwards  until  the  greatest  width  is  reached  at 
the  angles  of  the  side  lobes.  Up  to  those  points 
the  edges  are  slightl3'  incurved.  From  the  side 
lobe  to  the  apex  the  organ  again  tapers  in  irregular 
curves,  the  convolutions  being  so  marked  that  the 


season,  telling  of  the  resistance  of  various  Palms 
to  tlie  severe  weather  experienced  during  January 
and  February  on  the  Italian  Riviera,  it  was  stated 
that  several  species  of  Phcenix  and  even  Cocos,  with 
some  other  leas  familiar,  had  not  suffered  at  all. 
Experiments  in  this  direction  are  therefore  worth 
trying,  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  line  njust  be 
drawn  at  Latania  borbonica,  one  of  the  grandest  of 
Fan  Palms.  It  is  seldom  that  Bamboos  are  used 
for  indoor  decoration,  but  they  are  quite  well 
adapted  to  pot  culture,  and  make  admirable  and 
very  distinct  foliage  plants.  Where  height  is  not 
an  objection,  as  in  corridors,  offsets  of  B.  Metake, 
carefully  potted,  succeed  well,  and  when  not  in  use 
may  be  placed  under  a  north  wall  out  of  doors 
with  due  attention  to  watering  A  very  slight 
protection  of  Bracken  or  Fir  boughs  will  suffice  to 
keep  them  safe  during  the  winter.  Dwarfer 
species  are  B.  nana  and  B.  Fortunei  variegata. 

Almost  all  the  ordinary  greenhouse  Ferns,  such 
as   Asplenium   bulbiferum  and  A.    flaocidum,   the 
various    Pteris    or    Ribbon   Ferns,    P.     serrulata, 
P.    cretica    and    its   pretty    variety    albo-lineata, 
P.  longifolia,  P.   tremula,  &c.,  Maiden-hair  Ferns 
(Adiantum)  of  many  species,  Davallias,  of  wliich 
the  well-known  Hare's-foot  Fern  is  the 
type,  and  many  more  are  available  for 
cool   greenhouse   culture,  but  must  not 
be  exposed  to  frost.     Many  people  have 
a  great  liking  for  the  so-called  gold  and 
silver  Ferns,  most  of  which  require  stove 
heat,  and  it  may  not  be  generally  known 
perhaps  that  one  species  of  these  Gym- 
nogramma  sulphurea,  if  caret ullj'  looked 
after,  will  succeed  in  a  low  temperature. 
Established  plants  of  Arauoaria  exeelsa 
are   very   useful,    and   do    better   under 
cooler    treatment    than    in    stove  heat. 
When  a  plant  outgrows  its  allotted  space, 
the  top  taken   off  with   some   half-ripe 
wood  will  make  a  good  cutting,  and  will 
strike  readily  under  a  bell-glass  in  sandy 
soil.     A.   Bidwilli,   though  seldom    seen 
as  a  pot  plant,  is  very  eftective. 

Those  who,  like  the  present  writer, 
enjoy  the  task  of  raising  seedlings— a 
most  instructive  and  fascinating  branch 
of  garden  work — cannot  do  better  than  to 
take  all  opportunities  of  obtaining  foreign 
seeds,  and  especially  for  the  cool  green- 
house, from  temperate  climates  and 
Australasia.  Such  things  as  Acacias, 
Casuarinas,  Aristotelias,  Eucalyptus, 
and  some  of  the  New  Zealand  Pitto- 
sporums,  add  a  new  feature,  in  a  young 
state,  to  the  contents  of  the  greenhouse ; 
and  the  curious  change  that  gradually 
takes  place,  as  such  plants  advance  from 
the  earlier  stages  towards  maturity,  is 
interesting  to  watch.  Who  would  guess, 
for  example,  that  Eucalyptus  globulus, 
with  the  papery,  upstanding,  grey-green 
rounded  foliage  of  its  first  years  would 
ever  develop  into  the  noble  trees,  with 
their  long,  pointed  drooping  leaflets, 
swa3'incr  with  the  lightest  breeze,  that  had  brought  ]  apex  of  the  lip  and  the  apices  of  the  side  lobes  form 


are  upwards,  while  the  remaining  sepals  curve 
almost  directly  downward.  From  C.  Harrisoni;e  the 
lip  gains  increased  size,  particularly  in  tlie  frilled 
front  lobe.  The  side  lobes  are  flushed  with  .soft 
magenta,  but  retain  all  the  pretty  yellow  veins  so 
characteristic  of  Forbesii.  Beneath  the  column  are 
several  slightly  raised  keels  of  deep  ochreous 
yellow,  and  radiating  from  them  are  lighter  golden 
yellow  veins,  finally  passing  into  a  faint  yellow 
suffusion.  The  front  lobe  is  daintily  shaded  with 
magenta,  broken  with  purplish  dots  and  crimson 
marks,  the  j'ellow  keels  forming  a  central  patch 
immediately  in  front  of  the  column. 

L,Er,IO-CATTI,EVA    ELEr;ANS   Cyanthi's. 

The  collection  of  Ladio-Cattlej'a  elegans  (Lielia 
elegans)  at  The  Woodlands  has  more  than  once 
been  alluded  to  in  The  Garde.v,  but  the  above 
variety  calls  for  special  mention,  and  well  deserves 
a  varietal  name.  Its  nearest  approach  among  the 
older  and  better  known  forms  of  L. -C.  elegans  is 
Turneri,  named  after  the  late  Mr.  Turner,  of 
Manchester.  Though  vastlj'  superior,  like  Turneri, 
Cyanthus  is  a  hybrid  between  Cattleya  Leopoldii 
and   L?elia   purpurata,    and   not  a   form   of   L. -C. 
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health  to  man}'  a  fever-stricken  spot  on  the  Roman 
Canipagna?  Such  changes,  however,  are  very 
characteristic  of  the  vegetation  of  the  Antipodes. 
Many  other  good  foliage  plants  will  readily  occur 
to  mind,  but  enough  have  been  named  to  show  how 
vast  a  range  is  open  to  the  enthusiastic  gardener. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  one  finds  oneself 
heir  to  some  neglected  plant  house,  which  it  seems 
a  pity  to  pull  down,  yet  which  is  entirely  un- 
suitable, either  from  aspect  or  some  radical  defect 
of  construction,  for  the  culture  of  ordinar}'  plants. 
A  small  and  most  imposing  structure  of  this  kind 
was  once  devoted  by  its  owner  to  a  collection  of 
Mosses  and  filmy  Ferns,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  winter  aspect  of 
Dartmoor,  with  its  grey  rocks  and  stone  dykes, 
enamelled  with  Mosses  of  every  form  and  shade  of 
green,  and  its  swampy  pool  bordered  with  crimson 
Sphagnum,  will  not  be  surprised  that  even  such 
lowly  plants  as  these  should  find  some  ardent  lover. 
In  fact,  no  glass  house  can  be  so  utterly  hopeless 
that  it  will  not  at  least  produce  some  form  of 
desirable  greenery.  K.  L.  I). 


the  points  of  a  triangle.  The  raised  crest  consists 
of  two  fleshy  bright  orange  keels,  a  shade  of  the 
same  colour  extending  through  the  centre  of  the 
front  lobe.  On  the  under  side  the  lip  is  tinted  with 
purple  at  the  base  and  shaded  with  orange-yellow. 
The  long  white  column  is  curiously  bent  at  the 
apex,  and  the  prominent  anther  cup  is  creamy 
yellow.  The  fragrance  is  verj'  perceptible  and 
sweeter  even  than  that  of  C.  eburneum. 

Cattleya  venosa. 

A  pretty  form  of  this  scarce  natural  hybrid  has 
just  flowered  at  The  Woodlands,  and  is  worthy  of 
note.  The  parents  undoubtedly  are  C.  Harrisonia; 
and  C.  Forbesii,  the  influences  of  both  being  readily 
recognisable  in  the  shape  and  colour  of  the  flowers, 
which,  although  not  brilliantly  tinted,  are  decidedly 
pleasing,  and  through  their  substantial  texture 
last  long  in  beauty.  The  sepals  and  petals,  nearly 
ecjual  in  size,  are  of  a  soft  stone  colour,  flushed  and 
lightly  veined  with  tender  magenta,  darkest  on 
the  outer  basal  margins  of  the  petals.  As  in 
Harrisoni.-e,  the  upper   sepals  and  the  two  petals 


schilleriana  from  Cattleya  intermedia  and  L;elia 
purpurata,  often  erroneouslj'  confounded  with 
C.  elegans.  In  size  and  substance  the  flowers 
compare  favourably  witli  the  best  forms,  and  are  of 
richer  colour.  The  massive  sepals  and  petals 
are  a  deep  shade  of  magenta-rose,  the  sepals 
barely  a  shade  lighter  than  the  petals,  which  are 
only  a  little  lighter  than  the  lip.  Both  are  almost 
white  Ijasall}'.  The  lip  is  remarkable  for  the  great 
breadth  of  the  rounded  crimped  front  lobe  and  the 
deep  purple  magenta  colour,  a  shade  so  deep  as  to 
nearlj'  approach  violet ;  the  colour  extends  in  a 
broad  stripe  beneath  the  column  to  the  extreme 
base,  but  is  more  crimson  in  tone  than  that  of  the 
front  lobe,  which,  however,  is  well  shown  on  the 
angles  and  front  margins  of  the  side  lobes.  The 
remaining  area  of  the  lateral  lobe  is  pure  white — a 
vivid  contrast. 


DIANTHUS  SPENCER  BICKHAM 

Under  this  name  Messrs.  Veitch  at  Exeter 
grow   a   very  pretty  new  Dianthus  shown   in 
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the  accompanying  illustration,  which  was  pre- 
pared from  a  photograph  taken  in  the  nurseries 
at  Exeter. 

The  plant  in  question  forms  a  neat  tuft  ot 
glaucous  leaves  and  is  about  9  inches  across. 
It  bears  a  great  number  of  deep  rosy  crimson 
flowers  on  stems  4  inches  to  h  inches  high. 
Each  flower  has  three  dark  purple  spots  and 
purple  hairs  at  the  base  of  each  petal.  The 
petals  are  beautifully  fringed  at  the  edge. 

The  plant  is  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Spencer 
Bickham,  who  thinks  it  must  be  a  hybrid 
between  Dianthus  c;esius  and  Dianthus  del- 
toides.  The  colour  certainly  is  quite  as  vivid 
as  D.  deltoides,  if  not  more  so,  but  the  blooms 
are  much  larger  than  even  those  of  the  Cheddar 
Pink.  On  :Messrs.  Yeitch's  rock  work  at  Exeter 
this  pretty  Pink  formed  a  most  attractive 
feature  a  month  or  two  ago,  when  its  blooms 
were  fully  expanded.  F.  W.  Meyer. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

AUTUMN     RASPBERRIES. 

OWING  to  the  heat  and  drought  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  kingdom  the 
summer  fruiting  Raspberries  were 
soon  over,  though  the  crop  was  a 
heavy  one.  My  note  now  more 
concerns  the  autumn  fruiting  kinds, 
but  to  make  myself  clear  I  would  mention  tliat 
most  of  the  ordinary  summer  Raspberries  will  fruit 
in  the  autumn  if  grown  for  that  purpose,  that  is, 
pruned  specially  for  autumn  fruits.  In  this  respect 
the  newer  Superlative  is  one  of  the  best,  as  for 
several  years  we  have  obtained  later  fruits  from 
young  plants  of  this  variety  than  from  others,  if 
the  young  growths  are  not  much  crowded.  With 
regard  to  the  culture  of  the  late  varieties  it  is  very 
simple.  It  is  certainly  a  little  different  from  the 
earlier  ones,  as  with  the  latter  the  fruits  are  pro- 
duced on  the  wood  of  the  previous  year.  I  mean 
the  canes  are  made  this  season  and  fruit  next,  but 
with  later  kinds  they  are  cut  down  nearly  to  the 
ground  in  February,  and  a  limited  number  of 
shoots  is  allowed.  These  form  fruit  late  in 
August  or  September  of  the  same  year.  No  matter 
what  variety  is  grown,  the  plants  like  a  good  soil 
well  enriched  with  manure— the  fruits  are  much 
better  when  the  land  is  deeply  dug  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  some  of  the  autumn  fruiters,  such  as  the 
Yellow  Antwerp,  are  more  slender  than  the  summer 
fruiters,  and  will  do  with  less  space  between  them. 
On  the  continent  a  greater  number  of  autumn 
fruiting  Raspberries  are  grown  than  in  this  country, 
but  some  are  scarcely  to  be  compared  to  ours,  such 
as  Superlative  ;  some  are  very  weak  growers. 

Again,  the  Ohio  Everlasting,  an  American  variety, 
is  well  worth  including  in  all  lists  on  account  of  its 
enormous  cropping  qualities.  This  is  a  distinct 
autumn  fruiter,  and  given  a  north  border  wUl  give 
ver3'  late  supplies,  in  appearance  not  unlike  a  Black- 
berry, having  a  brisk  acid  flavour.  Though  I  have 
seen  this  variety  fail  in  some  soils,  if  treated  as  an 
autumn  fruiter  it  is  more  at  home  and  will  grow  in 
a  poorer  soil  than  less  robust  kinds. 

The  American  Black  Cap  is  treated  as  a  Rasp- 
berry in  the  country  named,  being  called  llie  Black 
Raspberry,  but  is  more  of  a  Blackberry. 

The  October  Red  is  one  of  the  best  autumn 
fruiters.  This  cut  down  in  the  spring  will  give  a 
fine  crop  of  fruits  in  October ;  if  treated  as  a 
summer  fruiter  the  fruits  are  small  and  inferior. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  autumn 
section,  and  given  good  land  will  give  a  good  return 
from  Septenilier  to  November. 

A  variety  less  known  in  this  country  than  it 
deserves  is  the  Perpetual  de  BiUard,  a  large  red, 
dark  fruit,  a  splendid  bearer,  and  well  worth  room 
in  all  gardens  ;  it  is  grown  under  diverse  names  on 
the  continent. 

The  Belle  de  Fontenay,  a  better  known  variety, 
a  purplish-red  fruit,  is  also  very  good,  but  with 
dwarfer  habit  and  large  leaves,  the  latter  being 
slivery  on  the  under  side,  and  the  fruit  is  less  acid 
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than  others  and  will  hang  a  long  time.  This  kind 
does  not  crop  so  freely  as  the  last-named,  and 
makes  a  great  quantity  of  suckers,  which,  unless 
well  thinned  out,  give  little  fruit. 

The  Yellow  Four  Seasons,  as  its  name  implies,  is 
a  j-ellow  fruit,  one  of  the  best  of  the  yellow  section, 
and  has  fruit  of  a  good  size,  with  sweet  rich  flavour. 
When  the  season  it  is  produced  in  is  taken  into 
account,  this  fruit  is  sweeter  than  the  red,  and  a 
good  bearer. 

There  are  others,  such  as  Red  Four  Seasons,  a 
good  autumn  fruiter,  but  very  much  like  Red 
Antwerp.  There  are  numerous  forms  of  this 
variety,  and  they  onl3'  differ  slightly  in  growth. 
The  October  Yellow  is  a  little  smaller  than  the 
Yellow  Antwerp,  so  that  both  are  not  needed. 

(J.     WVTUES. 


APPLE   CULTURE   IN    THE    BRITISH 
ISLES. 

Mr.  Rider  Haggard,  as  many  know,  is  now 
engaged  in  viewing  the  countrj'  for  the  purpose  of 
writing  something  to  induce  people  to  go  "  back  to 
the  land"  to  get  their  living  and  keep  the  country 
prosperous.  That  he  knows  how  to  write  is  well 
known,  but  it  is  of  no  use  to  make  any  kind  of 
display  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  people  can  live 
and  make  some  profit  from  the  culture  of  the  land 
they  are  invited  to  till,  (leneral  farming  appears 
to  be  doomed  tor  man}'  years  to  come,  as  agri- 
cultural produce  can  be  grown  so  much  cheaper 
abroad  than  at  home,  but  millions  of  pounds  are 
spent  to  import  Apples  which  might  be  grown  in 
England  at  a  profit.  Of  course  it  would  not  be 
wise  to  plant  all  the  acres  which  have  grown  Corn 
with  orchards.  Fruit  will  not  displace  cereal 
crops,  but  until  the  supply  of  fruit  becomes  so 
great  as  to  seriously  reduce  profits  it  would  be 
found  that  a  few  acres  of  good  orchards  would 
materially  assist  to  produce  income  and  make  a 
farm  more  profitable.  There  are  many  points 
about  orchard  work  which  are  very  favourable. 
The  crop  does  not  need  so  much  manure  as  general 
farm  crops,  especially  Potatoes  and  other  roots. 
When  once  planted  it  remains  tor  a  life  time  and 
more.  A  little  attention  is  needed  yearly,  espe- 
cially when  the  orchard  is  young,  but  it  is  not  a 
costly  crop  to  grow.  It  has  the  advantage  that  if 
good  keeping  varieties  are  selected  the  fruit  may 


be  kept  in  hand  for  a  few  months  to  be  placed  on 
the  market  at  the  best  time  for  price.  It  need 
not  be  planted  on  land  which,  being  near  a  railwa}' 
station,  is  in  great  demand  for  dairy  supply  farms. 
It  is  a  fruit  that  will  bear  travelling  for  long  dis- 
tances to  market.  The  orchards  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  are  not  all  close  to  stations,  and 
even  when  the  fruit  has  been  got  to  the  various 
stations  it  has  to  travel  some  thousands  of  miles, 
and  then  arrives  in  good  condition.  No  English 
Apples  need  be  subjected  to  such  usage.  People 
abroad  think  they  can  see  profits  in  orchard 
planting,  and  they  do  it  to  a  purpose.  A  letter  is 
here  from  Australia  dated  September,  1000.  It 
states :  "The  demand  for  trees  is  somethingwonder- 
ful.  Three  leading  men  sell  1,000,000  and  2,000,000 
trees  each  per  annum."  This  means  not  less  than 
perhaps  0,000,000  trees  planted  every  year  in  one 
district  alone  in  Australia.  The  fruit  will  chiefly 
come  to  the  English  market,  but  it  will  come 
handy  and  not  hurt  the  sale  of  English  fruit, 
because  it  will  come  when  English  fruit  will  be  all 
gone,  even  as  now.  Let  this  measure  of  work  beconi- 
pared  with  English  planting!  It  seems  incredible, 
but  it  is  a  fact.  The  informant  is  an  Englishman 
gone  out  there,  and  writes  home  truthfully. 

The  old  cry  of  having  to  wait  so  long  for  a  crop 
should  be  now  dropped,  for  a  plate  is  herewith  sent 
of  a  Prince  Bismarck  Apple  tree  that  was  planted 
in  1894,  and  had  this  appearance  in  IIIOO.  Trees 
like  this  planted  at  0  feet  apart  as  these  are  and 
3'ielding  as  manj'  more  like  this  on  a  small  orchard 
of  two  acres  must  produce  money.  Thej'  have 
borne  almost  every  j'ear  since  planted,  but  last 
year  was  good,  and  thej'  made  a  good  bit  of  monej', 
selling  at  4s.  6d.  per  bushel  when  Apples  Avere 
very  cheap,  for  the  quality  was  excellent,  and 
they  all  went  without  grading;  they  did  not  need 
it.  Orchard  work  like  this  cannot  fail  to  be 
remunerative. 

Crawley.  B.  Wei,ls,  F.R.H.S. 

[We  thank  Mr.  Wells  heartily  for  this  interest- 
ing note  Many  articles  have  appeared  in  The 
Garden  about  the  importance  of  fruit  planting,  of 
Apples  in  particular,  in  the  British  Isles,  and  we 
have  not  finished  with  the  subj&jt  ;  it  is  too 
important.  Unfortunately,  the  illustration  kindly 
sent  by  Mr.  Wells  was  not  suitable  for  reproduc- 
tion, but  it  showed  a  tree  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of 
good  fruit. —  Eps, 
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ERRORS  IN  ROSE  JUDGING 

FAIR  PLAY "  has  probably  had  a 
wider  e.xperience  as  a  judge  at  our 
most  iaiportant  shows  than  many 
of  us,  or  he  would  hardly  have  felt 
competent  to  criticise  so  severely 
the  action  of  the  judges  in  passing 
over  Mr.  Mattock's  tine  lot  of  garden  Ixoses  at 
the  late  Temple  show.  That  they  were  a  fine 
lot  I  can  bear  witness,  but  the  judges  had  no 
choice  in  the  matter  but  to  mark  the  card 
"  Not  according  to  schedule,"  for,  as  "  Fair 
Play"  says,  the  disqualifying  bunch  of  Francisca 
Kruger  was  there. 

The  question  for  them  to  decide  was  not 
whether  this  variety  should  be  in  the  National 
Rose  Society's  list  of  "  exhibition"  or  "  garden" 
Roses.  It  is  in  the  former,  and  they  had  to 
adminiater  the  law  as  they  found  it,  and  I  can 
assure  "Fair  Play"  they  were  very  sorry  to 
have  to  do  so.  As  to  whether  or  not  the  judges 
were  so  incompetent  as  "  Fair  Play  "  suggests, 
I  must  leave  your  readers  to  form  their  own 
opinions.  The  name  of  one  who  has  had  the 
honour  of  judging  at  every  National  Rose 
Society's  show  at  which  he  has  been  present 
since  1888  will  be  found  at  the  foot  of  this 
note,  and  the  other  two  were  equally,  if  not 
better,  qualified. 

"  Fair  Play  '  quotes  from  the  excellent 
"Rules  for  Judging"  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  but  1  think  Rule  8  more  properly 
applies  to  this  case  :  "Any  exhibits  contrary 
to  the  wording  of  the  schedule  (unremedied 
under  7,  7a,  and  7b)  are  disc^ualified  " ;  and  I 
would  also  commend  to  his  notice  page  47  of 
the  same  authority.  If  he  will  re.id  that, 
substituting  the  words  "exhibition  and  garden 
Roses"  for  "dessert  and  kitchen  fruits'  where 
these  occur,  he  will  see  why  the  National 
Rose  Society  have  thought  it  necessary  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  line  between  "  exhibition  "  and 
"garden"  Roses.  "Fair  Play"  finds  fault 
because  Francisca  Kruger,  an  exhibi- 
tion Tea,  is  also  recommended  for 
garden  decoration,  but  he  does  not 
state  that  so  also  are  some  forty  of 
the  other  stronger  growing  varieties, 
including  Charles  Lefebvre,  Dupuy 
Jamain,  La  France,  Mme.  Victor 
Verdier,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  Mrs.  Paul, 
Ulrich  Brunner,  Maman  Cochet, 
Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  &c. 

I  presume  he  does  not  go  so  far  as 
to  suggest  that  these  should  be 
allowed  in  a  collection  of  "garden" 
Roses,  while  so  many  other  classes 
are  provided  for  them. 

No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  for  a 
moment  suggest  that  Mr.  Mattock 
put  in  this  unfortunate  bunch  with 
the  intention  of  deceiving  the  judges  ; 
and  he  admitted  to  me,  when  I 
showed  him  the  National  Rose 
Society's  catalogue,  that  until  then 
he  was  under  the  impression  it  was 
not  an  exhibition  variety. 

Perhaps  when  "  Fair  Play  "  replies 
to  these  few  lines — if  he  considers 
them  worthy  his  notice  —  he  will 
explain  what  he  means  by  "wire 
pulling,"  and  also  give  us  the  benefit 
of  knowing  to  whom  we  are  indebted 
for  drawing  public  attention  to  this 
matter.  I,  at  least,  am  not  ashamed 
to  add  the  name  I  am  usually  known 
by.  O.SMOND  G.  Orfen. 

West  Berr/holf,  Colchester. 


THE    GARLAND    ROSES. 

Our  illustrations  show  ways  of  u.sing  one  of 
the  prettiest  of  the  cluster  Roses,  it  is  seen 
at  its  best  when  it  is  allowed  to  grow  quite 
freely  and  without  any  support  or  staking, 
when  its  branches  will  arch  over  and  display 
to  the  best  advantage  the  thick  clusters  of 
flowers  that  spring  from  every  joint.  It  is 
also  a  good  Rose  for  po.sts  with  hanging  ropes 
between,  though  here  the  natural  way  of 
growth  is  necessarily  more  restrained.  It  also 
serves  well  for  draping  or  tumbling  over  U 
garden  wall.  It  is  beautiful  in  tlie  early 
forenoon.  The  buds  are  of  a  tender  .shell- 
like pink,  and  turn  to  warm  white  when 
expanded. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


ORCHIDS. 

CCELOGYNE  CRISTATA  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
producing,  when  properly  grown,  an 
abundance  of  beautiful  Howers.  The 
plants  ai'e  also  easj'  to  cultivate,  and 
will  adapt  themselves  to  varying 
degrees  of  temperature,  but  the  Cattleya  or 
Mexican  are  the  most  suitable  houses  in  which  to 
grow  them.  A  thin  shading  is  necessary,  as  for 
Cattleyas,  and  water  should  be  applied  to  the  root 
without  stint  during  the  growing  season,  and  then 
occasional  waterings  with  weak  liquid  farmyard 
manure  are  beneficial.  The  plants  are  best  grown 
in  shallow  pans  or  baskets,  and  should  remain 
undisturbed  as  long  as  possible.  When  the 
leading  growths  have  overgrown  the  receptacle 
the  rhizomes  may  be  carefully  Ijent  back  and 
pegged  on  the  soil.  This  will  allow  them  to  go  on 
still  longer  undisturbed.  When  larger  receptacles 
are  really  necessary  transfer  to  others  when  the 
plants  are  commencing  to  grow.  In  repotting 
carefully  remove  all  old  and  sour  potting  material, 
and  select  pans  or  baskets  filled  about  two-thirds 
their  depth  with  crocks,  so  raised  from  side  to 
centre  that  when  the  potting  is  completed  there 
will  be  a  conical  mound  above  the  pans.     Peat  and 


sphagnum  moss,  with  an  addition  of  fibrous  loam, 
form  the  most  suitable  compost,  and  too  much 
should  not  be  placed  about  their  roots.  During 
the  resting  season  a  temperature  of  5.")"  by  night 
and  ()0°  by  day  is  sufficient,  and  very  little  waler 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  plant  plump  and  healthy. 

Odontoglossum  citrosmum 
is  a  lovely  Orchid.  When  properly  treated  the  plants 
freely  produce  their  pendulous  racemes  of  handsome 
flowers  generally  about  the  month  of  May.  The 
heat  of  the  Mexican  house  is  necessary  for  this 
species,  which  should  be  grown  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof  and  shaded  trom  the  sun  with  a  thin 
shading  that  will  admit  plenty  of  light.  A 
moderate  supply  of  water  is  necessary  during  the 
growing  season,  and  the  plants  should  be  sprayed 
overhead  on  bright  days,  and  repotted  when  com- 
mencing to  grow  alter  the  flower  spikes  have  been 
taken  from  the  plants. 

When  the  seed-bulbs  have  fully  developed  the 
plants  have  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  from  that 
time  and  until  the  flower  spikes  appear  water 
should  be  entirely  witliheld.  During  that  time 
they  will  become  greatly  shrivelled,  and  beginners 
might  be  anxious,  but  there  need  be  no  fear. 
0.  oitrosmum  is  a  remarkable  Orchid  in  this 
respect,  tor  as  soon  as  the  flower  spikes  appear  the 
plants  should  be  dipped  in  water.  In  a  few  days 
they  will  be  perfectly  plump.  A  temperature  of 
55''  by  night  and  00"^'  by  day  during  the  resting 
season  is  all  that  is  required. 

Cleaxing  the  Pj^ants. 

Now  that  the  majority  of  the  warm,  intermediate, 
and  cool  intermediate  Orchids  have  been  repotted 
cleaning  should  have  special  attention  before  the 
Odontoglossums  are  taken  in  hand.  Every  plant 
should  be  carefully  examined,  sponged,  and 
cleaned  if  necessary,  and  a  sharp  look  out  must  be 
kept  for  thrip.  Any  plants  found  to  be  infested 
with  this  or  other  pest  should  be  sponged  with  or 
dipjjed  in  some  insecticide.        F.  W.  Thorgood. 

Rosdyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  jV. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Bulbs,   &c. 

We  are  again  reminded  of  the  season  of  the  year 
by  the  advance  lists  of  bulbs  for  extra  early 
forcing,  to  quote  from  the  tradesmen,  and  where 
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early  forcing  is  practised  and  this  lias  to  be 
catered  for  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  list  carefully 
and  duly  note  what  is  most  likely  to  be  of  use  in 
each  particular  case  before  the  order  is  finally 
drafted.  This  little  study  is  aniph'  repaid  when 
results  have  to  be  noted.  While  waiting  for  the 
bulbs  get  everything  ready  for  potting.  A  good- 
sized  heap  of  soil  sufficient  to  do  the  whole  stock, 
both  early  and  late,  should  be  made  up.  This 
will  save  a  lot  of  unnecessary  labour  in  making  up 
small  quantities.  A  very  suitable  compost  is  that 
composed  of  good  loam  mixed  with  garden  soil, 
some  Mushroom  manure,  sand,  and  a  little  leaf  soil. 
Stage  Pelargoniums. 

As  the  plants  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be 
cut  back  and  laid  on  their  sides,  in  which  position 
they  should  remain  until  signs  of  growth  are  again 
apparent  by  the  presence  of  shoots  on  the  base  of 
last  season's  growth.  I  like  to  cut  back  within 
about  1  inch  or  less  of  the  previous  season's 
growth,  as  I  think  the  growths,  though  slow  to 
move  when  thus  treated,  become  much  stronger 
eventually.  The  pots  should  during  hot  weather 
be  syringed  or  otherwise  moistened  to  prevent  a 
too  hasty  drying  up  of  the  root  mass.  The  stems 
may  also  be  similarly  treated. 
Gloxinias. 

We  are  now  looking  forward  to  the  flowering  of 
a  batch  of  late-sown  and  cool-grown  lot  of  seed- 
lings, and  it  cannot  be  too  slronglj'  impressed  upon 
the  grower  the  harm  which  results  from  over- 
watering,  more  especially  at  a  time  when  the 
roots  are  weak  owing  to  the  severe  strain  of 
flowering.  It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine  that 
more  sustenance  is  required  at  this  particular  time  ; 
this  must  all  have  been  seen  to  at  an  earlier  date. 
Amaryllis. 

Gradually  withhold  water  as  signs  of  ripening 
become  apparent,  and  keep  the  foliage  quite  clean 
and  healthy.  Do  nothing  to  hasten  ripening,  as 
the  Amaryllis  resents  such  interference. 

Cyclamen. 

The  lights  should  be  removed  at  night  and  the 
plants  fully  exposed,  except  when  it  is  raining. 
Greenfly  is  sometimes  apt  to  visit  these,  but  an 
occasional  fumigating  readily  keeps  this  pest  in 
check. 

Cinerarias. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  these.  The  earliest 
batch  will  have  well  tilled  their  pots  with  roots, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  apply  a  stimulant. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  House  Gardens,  Roekampton. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Propagating. 

This  will  now  be  the  most  pressing  work  among 
tender  plants  of  most  kinds  used  for  the  embellish- 
ment of  the  garden  in  summer.  As  the  soil  used 
should  be  suitable  for  most  things  that  come  under 
tliis  category,  except  that  perhaps  a  little  extra 
leaf-mould  and  sand  may  be  needed  for  some  things, 
and  may  be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  heap  as 
nocessar}',  a  good  heap  should  be  prepared  under 
cover,  and  which  may  consist  of  about  two-thirds 
loam  and  one-third  leaf-mould,  more  or  less  of  the 
latter  in  proportion  to  the  heaviness  or  lightness  of 
tlie  loam,  and  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole 
porous.  Soil  that  has  a  tendency  to  become  sour 
will  be  the  better  for  a  good  sprinkling  of  wood 
ashes.  The  completion  of  the  stock  of  zonal 
Pelargoniums  should  be  the  first  consideration,  for 
late  cuttings  of  these  either  fail  to  strike  or  make 
so  little  root  action  that  thej'  are  troublesome  to 
keep  through  the  winter  and  make  but  poor  plants 
for  planting  out.  After  the  heavy  rains  we  have 
had  the  cuttings  will  be  rather  sappy,  and  after 
being  "  made" — i.e.,  cut  off  to  a  joint  and  divested 
of  the  lowest  leaf — they  should  be  allowed  a  little 
time  to  dry  before  insertion.  At  this  date  the 
cutting  boxes  should,  if  possible,  be  placed  in  a 
frame,  or  under  lights  so  fixed  that  they  will  throw 
ofi'  rain  when  it  comes,  as  it  will  not  do  to  let  the 
soil  get  soddened  with  wet.  Ivj'-leavod  Pelar- 
goniums  notably  the  favourite  Mme.  Crousse,  one 


of  the  most  useful  of  bedding  plants,  I  prefer  to 
leave  until  rather  late  in  the  season  before  taking 
cuttings,  as  they  then  root  readily  enough,  but  do 
not  commence  to  "  run"  until  winter  is  past,  thus 
making  them  better  for  handling  when  boxing  or 
potting  off,  and  also  when  planting  into  their 
permanent  quarters.  For  cuttings  of  many  things, 
such  as  Heliotropes,  Verbenas,  Coleus,  Alternan- 
theras.  Fuchsias,  &c.,that  will  stand  artificial  lieat, 
a  moderate  hot-bed  should  be  made  up  of  stable 
manure  and  leaves,  and  allowed  to  cool  slightly 
before  being  put  into  use,  unless  there  is  an  already 
half-spent  hot-bed  at  hand  from  which  something 
else  has  been  discarded.  Such  a  bed  comes  in  very 
useful  at  this  time  of  the  year  for  many  things 
besides  those  mentioned,  side  shoots  of  Dahlias, 
of  which  stock  may  be  short,  may  for  instance  be 
taken  off  with  a  heel  and  struck  in  small  pots,  and 
from  which  strong  plants  maj'  be  had  next  _year. 
This  is  a  better  method  than  wailing  until  spring, 
when  there  is  a  rush  of  other  work  and  the  glass 
department  is  over  full,  besides  which  the  plants 
are  better.  A  few  stock  pots  of  Ageratum,  where 
this  plant  is  in  favour,  sliould  be  struck,  choosing 
for  the  purpose  cuttings  from  plants  that  run  to  a 
uniform  height,  and,  of  course,  keeping  an  eye 
also  to  the  colour.  I  got  this  year  an  excellent 
type  of  plant  from  seeds  of  a  newly  selected 
variety  named  Victoria  Louise,  and  though  there 
are  some  few  rogues  as  to  height,  the  flowers 
are  reall}'  excellent,  and  a  good  selection  ma}'  be 
made  from  the  plants.  Uniformity  in  a  plant  used 
for  edging  or  for  carpeting  is  a  great  feature,  and 
this  brings  to  mind  the  advisability  of  cutting  off 
now  all  the  flowers  from  the  best,  and  most  alike 
blue  Lobelias,  cutting  the  stems  rather  close  down, 
so  that  the  plants  may  break  into  fresh  growth 
before  they  are  lifted  and  put  into  store  boxes  or 
pots  to  provide  cuttings,  plants  treated  thus  being 
far  more  likely  to  make  fresh  roots  and  winter 
safely  after  being  lifted.  Jlesembryanthemum 
cordifolium  variegatum  needs  different  treatment 
to  most  other  things  struck  from  cuttings.  It  will 
not  stand  a  close  moist  atmosphere,  and  does  not 
require  shade  ;  indeed,  it  strikes  best  in  cutting 
pots  of  very  sand}'  soil  placed  on  a  shelf  in  an 
airy  and  light  house. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 

The  spent  flowers  of  most  herbaceous  borders 
should  be  kept  carefull}'  cut  away,  as  this 
will  help  towards  oontinuitj'  of  flowering.  Those 
plants  prone  to  swell  up  and  ripen  seeds  in  plenty 
should  have  special  attention,  for  seed-bearing  is  a 
great  strain  on  any  plant,  and  quicklj'  brings  the 
flowering  season  to  a  close.  Keep  a  constant  eye 
towards  the  heed  of  support,  and  arrange  the 
sticks  and  ties  so  that  these  are  as  much  as  possible 
hidden.  In  this  t3'ing  up  there  are  the  two 
opposites  to  avoid,  viz.,  a  bunehed-up  appearance 
on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  bedraggled 
look  of  the  plants  that  have  been  insufficiently 
supported  during  heavy  rains  and  high  winds.  I 
find  these  two  of  the  stock  objections  to  the  mixed 
herbaceous  border.  J.   C.   Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pot  Figs. 

There  can  be  no  question  whate\"er  but  that  pot 
Fig  trees  are  most  readilj'  grown  if  forced  fruits 
are  desired,  as  so  many  trees  ma.y  be  grown  in  a 
limited  space.  For  earliest  crop  we  find  the  St. 
.John  and  Pingo  de  Mel  much  the  Ijest,  and  to  get 
good  crops  next  March  the  trees  should  now  be 
ripening  up  thoroughly.  At  tlie  time  of  penning 
tliese  notes,  the  middle  of  August,  we  are  placing 
the  plants  in  the  open,  as  the  earliest  varieties 
noted  above  ha\'C  already  begun  to  cast  their 
leaves,  and  the  plants  will  now  require  less  ^v'ater 
at  the  roots.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  advisable 
to  dry  the  roots,  sufficient  moisture  lieing  given 
to  keep  the  plants  health}'.  Any  sudden  check, 
even  at  this  stage  of  their  growth,  w  ill  cause  the 
leaves  to  drop  or  shrivel,  and  these  should  Ije  kept 
growing  until  the  new  wood  is  well  matured.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  cut  out  any  growths  not  needed, 
or  to  thin  out  cross  branches,  but  there  will  be  little 


pruning  if  the  close  stopping  advised  earlier  was 
carried  out.  It  is  well  ui  order  to  prevent  the 
roots  drj'ing  too  much  to  place  boards  in  front  of 
the  pots  to  ward  off  the  sun's  rays,  or  in  the 
case  of  small  pots  we  have  dropped  the  jilants 
into  pots  two  sizes  larger  whilst  the  wood  is 
hardening  in  the  open.  I  advised  about  repotting 
some  little  time  ago,  but  if  this  work  was  delaj'ed 
I  would  carry  it  out  at  once.  Avoid  a  large  shift, 
as  pot  Figs  so  soon  get  unwieldy  if  ovcrpotted. 
After  repotting,  keep  them  under  cover  for  a  time, 
and  water  carefully.  Pot  as  firmly  as  possible, 
giving  a  good  hjamy  soil,  with  a  little  bone-meal 
and  old  mortar  rubble,  but  avoid  rich  animal 
manures. 

Later  Figs. 

For  late  crops  under  glass  pot  trees  still  play  an 
important  part,  but  the  varieties  are  ditt'erent. 
Such  kinds  &:■  the  Negro  Largo,  Nebian,  or  (4ro3se 
Verte  are  the  best  when  given  special  culture.  Our 
best  late  variety  is  Nebian  ;  it  has  one  drawback 
— the  fi-uits  split— but  few  Figs  are  more  delicious. 
Kept  as  cool  as  possible  earlier,  the  plants  will 
now  do  with  more  generous  treatment,  but  close 
stopping  of  new  wood  will  be  needed  and  ample 
room  given,  as  crowding  the  plants  will  promote 
Aveak  growth.  By  close  stopping  of  the  new  wood 
the  embrj'o  fruits  just  visible  will  push  out  and  give 
the  latest  fruit  for  dessert.  The  plants  will  take 
liquid  manure  at  eveiy  other  watering,  and  if  in 
small  pots  gi\'e  a  good  mulch  of  decayed  manure 
to  encourage  the  surface  roots.  Few  plants  need 
so  much  water  as  the  Fig  in  a  growing  state,  so  that 
this  should  not  be  forgotten.  The  trees  planted 
out  in  cool  houses  not  forced  for  a  late  summer 
supply  will  need  much  the  same  treatment  as 
regards  food  and  moisture  at  the  roots,  but  with 
ripening  fruits  overhead  sj'ringing  must  cease,  and 
the  plants  will  need  to  be  kept  closely  stopped, 
not  allowing  the  small  fruits  that  show  so  freely  to 
mature.  The  wood  also  of  trees  ripening  fruit  at 
this  stage  should  not  be  crowded,  so  as  to  get 
hardened  for  next  3'ear's  fruiting.  Houses  with 
trees  from  which  tlie  crop  has  been  cleared  should 
be  kept  free  of  insect  pests.  Mealy  bug  is  one  of 
the  worst  pests  and  the  most  difficult  to  get  rid  of, 
but  now  is  a  good  time  to  cleanse  the  trees,  using 
a  strong  insecticide  for  the  purpose.  The  same 
advice  holds  good  for  red  spider,  but  for  the  latter 
pest  it  is  well  to  sj'ringe  daily,  and  by  using  a 
little  sulphur  in  the  w  ater  it  is  soon  got  rid  of. 
Houses  recently  planted  ma}'  need  a  little  warmth 
to  assist  late  growth  to  mature,  but  avoid  forcing  ; 
it  means  weak  groMth.  G.  Wythes. 

Si/on  House  Garden.?,  Brentford. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

Where  a  constant  supplj'  of 

Salad 
is  required  throughout  the  winter  months  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  sowing  another  batch  of  Lettuce 
to  come  into  use  in  November  and  December.  Seed 
of  Stanstead  Park  Cabbage  Lettuce  sown  now  on 
a  rich  south  border  should  come  to  maturity  about 
the  beginning  of  November,  and  with  a  slight 
protection  from  frost  keep  good  for  a  considerable 
lime.  The  plants  may  either  be  lifted  and  placed 
in  cold  frames  or  protected  b}'  other  means  where 
they  are  grown.  Frequent  small  sowings  through 
the  present  month  are  most  certain  to  secure  good 
winter  Lettuce.  Sometimes  a  few  days  make  the 
greatest  dift'erence  to  results,  and  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  early  in  November  have  a  most  disastrous 
effect  on  a  crop  of  Lettuce,  especiall}'  when  fully 
matured  and  the  foliage  is  damp.  Brown  Cos  takes 
a  little  longer  to  come  to  maturit}'  than  the 
Cabbage  Lettuce,  but  it  is  indispensable  for  winter 
salad,  and  plantations  should  be  made  from  previous 
sowings.  Plenty  of  room  should  be  given  belwecji 
the  plants  to  keep  them  from  becoming  drawn. 
Hammersmith  Hardy  Green  is  one  of  the  best  to 
stand  the  winter,  and  should  not  be  omitted  from 
this  sowing. 

Enuive 

as  a  winter  salad  plant  comes  next  to  Lettuce  in 
importance,  and  recjuires  similar  treatment.  A 
well  raised  south  border  is  the  most  suitable  place 
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to  grow  it,  and  seeing  that  it  comes  into  use  when 
few  other  salading  plants  are  available,  every 
attention  should  be  given  to  its  cultivation  and 
protection,  so  that  well  blanched  heads  may  be 
available  as  far  through  the  winter  as  possible. 
The  last  sowing  should  be  made  without  delay,  and 
as  the  Batavian  stands  the  winter  best,  only  this 
need  now  be  sown,  but  plantations  of  curled 
varieties  should  be  made  as  soon  as  the  plants  in 
the  seed  beds  are  large  enough.  A  quick  growth 
is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  this  and  all  other 
salading  plants,  and  should  be  encouraged  as  far  as 
possible  bj'  frequent  waterings  in  dry  weather.  As 
soon  as  the  plants  have  attained  their  full  size 
they  may  be  tied  up  for  blanching  as  required. 
This  takes  from  ten  days  to  a  fortnight,  and  should 
never  be  attempted  while  the  plants  are  wet,  or 
decay  of  the  leaves  is  sure  to  set  in.  If  the  plants 
are  of  full  size,  tying  is  generally  svitticient,  and  looks 
much  better  than  where  other  means  is  adopted, 
such  as  inverted  pots  or  boards  laid  over  them  and 
covered  with  some  material  to  exclude  light  before 
sharp  frost  sets  in.  All  available  cold  pits  should 
be  filled  with  fully  developed  plants,  choosing  a 
dry  day  for  the  purpose.  Another  sowing  of 
Radishes  should  be  made  before  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  quick  growth  encouraged,  so  that  they 
may  be  as  tender  and  juicy  as  possible.  Mustard 
and  Cress  should  also  be  sown  and  protected  from 
sun  and  drying  winds  by  mats  or  other  covering. 

Cucumbers 
for  winter  use  should  be  planted  without  delay,  so 
as  to  cover  the  trellis  before  it  is  necessary  to  crop 
the  plants.  The  house  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  previous  to  planting,  so  that  no  insect 
pests  may  remain  from  summer  crops.  Very  little 
air  will  be  necessary,  providing  the  plants  are 
lightly  shaded  on  bright  days.  Keep  up  a  humid 
atmosphere,  and  encourage  growth  by  frequent 
light  top-dressings  of  loam  and  leaf-soil  in  equal 
quantities,  with  the  addition  of  slight  dustings  of 
soot  from  time  to  time.  This  will  give  the  foliage 
a  dark  green  colour,  and  if  not  overdone  will  add 
also  to  the  colour  and  good  appearance  of  the  fruit. 
Another  sowing  should  be  made  for  planting  in 
September,  so  that  an  unbroken  supply  may  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  winter.  Avoid  high 
temperature  by  fire  heat ;  this  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  cause  of  more  failures  than  many  people  are 
aware  of.  John  Dunn. 

Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor: 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Specimen  Plants. 
Both  large-flowering  and  those  belonging  to  the 
Pompon  section  will  now  need  much  attention.  In 
the  first  place  it  is  most  important  that  plenty  of 
room  be  allotted  to  each  plant  in  a  good  open 
airy  but  somewhat  shelterect  position.  The  plants 
must  be  well  secured  against  wind,  and  the  pots 
should  rest  on  slates  or  something  similar  to 
prevent  the  roots  penetrating  into  the  soil  and 
warm  littering.  The  plants  should  be  turned 
every  other  da^',  so  that  the  whole  of  the  growths 
can  be  exposed  and  ripened  as  much  as  possible. 
The  large  plants  will  take  up  an  immense  amount 
of  food,  and  they  need  it  to  retain  the  foliage  in 
the  best  condition  and  to  perfect  so  many  flowers  ; 
but  at  the  same  time  it  must  ever  be  remembered 
that  irreparable  damage  can  soon  be  done  by 
slightlj'  overdosing,  especially  with  many  of  the 
patent  manures,  when  in  the  hands  of  incompetent 
persons.  Home-made  manure  water,  .such  as 
advised  in  previous  calendars,  is  not  only  the 
safest,  bvit  in  mj'  opinion  the  best,  particularly  for 
specimen  plants,  with  slight  applications  of  such 
manures  as  Clay's  and  best  Peru%ian  guano  for  a 
change  about  every  ten  days  or  so. 

Watering. 
Much  care  must  be  exercised  as  to  this.  Once 
let  them  become  thoroughly  dry  at  this  season  and 
the  damage  done  can  hardly  be  estimated,  and 
though  the  effect  may  not  be  noticeable  imme- 
diately, during  showery  weather  one  may  be  easily 
deceived,  as  no  amount  of  rain  can  sufficiently 
■water  such  plants  when  well  furnished  with 
foliage.     When  water  is  applied  the  pots  should 


be  filled  at  least  three 
times  during  the  clay  to 
ensure  every  particle  of 
the  .soil  being  wetted. 
I  liavc  known  large 
specimens  during  August 
and  September  require 
soaking  three  times  a 
day.  Syringe  the  foliage 
thoroughly  at  least  three 
times  daily  in  bright 
weather  and  keep  the 
surface  soil  moist  on 
which  they  are  standing. 
Attend  to  regulating  the 
growths  as  they  require 
it.  If  the  flower  buds 
are  secured  by  the  second 
week  in  September 
plenty  of  time  will  be 
alliiwed  for  them  to 
develop  good  blooms  by 
November,  as  the 
growth  being  made  later 
is  much  softer  than  is 
the  case  with  plants 
which  are  grown  to  pro- 
duce only  three  or  four 
blooms,  consequently 
these  open  much  more 
freely.  Mildew  often 
causes  considerable 
trouble  to  specimen 
plants,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  I  am  convinced 
it  maj'  be  attributed  to 
the  roots  ha\ing suffered 
for  want  of  water. 
Thoroughly  dust  the 
under  parts  of  the  leaves 
with  black  sulphur  to 
arrest  its   development. 

Pompons 
grown  for  decorative 
purposes  will  now  be 
making  good  bushy 
plants.  These  should  be 
neatly  tied  to  one  cen- 
tral stake  and  disbud- 
ding practised  suffi- 
ciently to  enable  each 
bloom  to  de\-elop  per- 
fectly. If  required  for 
exhibition    the   growths 

will  have  to  be  thinned  and  the  blooms  disbudded 
more  se\erely,  but  each  j)laut  when  grown  in  an 
S-inch  pot  should  carry  from  fifteen  to  tweiitj' 
good  blooms. 

Feeding 
should  be  practised  as  advised  for  the  larger  kinds, 
and  a  little  pains  in  perfecting  a  good  collection  of 
these  will  generallj'  give  as  much  pleasure  and 
even  more  to  some  employers  than  a  well  growai 
house  of  the  larger  kinds. 

Early-ixowerinl:  Kinds 
cultivated  for  pot  culture  will  soon  be  expanding 
their  blooms,  and  to  ha\e  them  at  their  best  they 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  light  airy  house  for  the 
petals  to  unfold.  Thoroughly  fumigate  them, 
making  certain  that  all  insect  life  is  destroyed, 
or  many  of  the  flow ers  \\ill  be  spoiled. 

E.  Beckktt. 
Aldenham  House  Gardeirs,  Elstree,  Herts. 


EDRAIANTHUS    PUMILIO. 

SoiviE  few  years  ago  I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
pathway  down  the  kitchen  garden  here,  and  in 
order  to  make  and  keep  it  neat  and  tidy  we 
placed  pieces  of  limestone  on  each  side,  in 
amongst  which  various  alpine  and  other  plants 
were  planted.  A  small  bit  of  Edraianthus 
Pumilio  was-one ;  it  has  done  remarkaVjly  well, 
and  had  on  one  occasion  from  200  to  210 
ilowers  fully  out.  The  tuft  is  12  inches  across. 
I  send  these  few  particulars  thinking  it  may 


EDRAIANTHUS   PUMILIO. 

be  helpful  to  some  who  may  have  the  plant  to 
grow,  as  my  experience  with  it  shows  beyond 
all  question  that  it  is  a  limestone-loving  plant, 
as  the  soil  here  is  literally  full  of  small  stones. 
The  plant  is  well  described  in  Eobuison's 
"Hardy  Flowers,"  page  116. 

Richard  Potter. 
Chartevillti  House,  Witnei/,  Oxon. 


SHORT    STUDIES    IN    PLANT 
LIFE.    XV. 


Double  Flowers. 
It  is  still  a  mystery  as  to  what  is  the 
immediate  influence  upon  plants  which  causes 
flowers  to  become  "  double."  The  commonest 
case  is  to  have  a  substitution  of  petals  for 
stamens  and  carpels,  coupled  with  a  multipli- 
cation of  the  number.  Thus  a  Stock  ought  to 
have  only  four  petals,  six  stamens,  and  two 
carpels,  but  there  may  be  more  than  fifty 
petals  in  a  double  flower. 

Various  kinds  of  doubling  may  occur.  It 
may  begin  and  end  in  the  bracts,  as  in  the 
Wheat-eared  Carnation,  the  flowers  of  which 
consist  of  nothing  but  a  constant  repetition  of 
the  opposite  pairs  of  bracts  at  the  base  of  the 
calyx.  A  calyx  may  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again,  the  corolla  being  entirely  suppressed. 
This  has  occurred  in  several  plants,  as  Larkspur, 
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Foxglove,  A'eronicas,  Arc.  With  regard  to  the 
corolla,  a  second  and  a  third  may  be  formed 
one  vvithin  the  other,  as  in  Campanidas.  In 
these  the  stamens  and  pistil  may  remain 
unchanged. 

When     stamens     are     about     to     become 
"  petaloid,"  the   anther  may  have  one  cell  in 
the  form  of  a  ilat  little  petal.     Though  there 
is  no  real  explanation  of  its  occurrence,  it  may 
clear  our  notions  to  try  and  express  what  takes 
place  somewhat  as  follows  :  Xature  has  divided 
the  vital  energies  of  a  plant  into  several  depart- 
ments, and  difl'ereat  su])plies  of  energy  have 
been,  as  it  ^vere,  told  oil'  to  undertake  certain 
duties.      Thus    "  vegetative  "    energy    makes 
leaves.     Other    energies   make   sepals,  petals, 
stamens,  and  carpels   respectively  ;   but,  from 
some  unknown  causes,  they  may  invade   one 
another's  departments.  Hence  occurs  a  struggle 
in  the  structure  of  an  organ  under  two  diflei'ent 
energies.     All  we  can  say  is  that  to  iiroduce 
this,  it  is  due  to  some  "  affection  "  we  cannot 
account  for  ;   but  it  is  apparently  caused  by 
some  external  influence  from  the  soil  or  else- 
where.    As  an  interesting  example,  when  Mr. 
Heal  was  raising  new  "  greenhouse "  Khododen- 
drons  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  he  noticed  a  hybrid 
with  an  anther  petaloid  on  a  truss  of  flowers. 
He  pollinated  that  flower  with  pollen  from  its 
own  stamens.    The  result  was  flfteen  seedlings, 
and  all  were  double  or  semi-double  :  from  this 
origin  arose  the  "  Balsamifloral  "  section  of  the 
East  Indian  Rhododendrons.     The  "afl'ection  '' 
thus  started  proved,  therefore,  to  be  hereditary. 
"  Doubling,"  to  which  several  series  of  parts 
of  the  same  kind  occur  in  successive  whorls  or 
continuous  spirals,   must   not   be   confounded 
with  a  multiplication  in  the  number  of  parts 
in   each   whorl.      This  often  occurs,   as   in   a 
corymb  of  Elder  flowers,  among  which  flowers 
in  "  sixes  "  may  often  be  found  as  well  as  the 
normal   ones  in  ""fives,"  just   as  a  Crocus  or 
Daflbdil  may  be  in  fours,  and  Orchids  often  in 
twos.     In  increasing  the  number,  we  assume 
hypertrophy  to  Ijc  the  cause,  just  as  atrophy 
probabh-  accounts  for  the  decrease. 

G.  Henslijw. 
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NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

LoNii'ERA  Hii.UEBRANDTi. — Tliis  is  Undoubtedly 
the  finest  of  tlie  whole  family  of  Honeysuckles, 
and  in  favoured  districts  is  quite  hardy  in  tlie 
open  un  west  or  south-west  walls.  The  flowers 
now  being  referred  to  came  from  the  sunny  garden 
of  the  Rev.  H.  Ewbank,  Ryde,  and'  it  was 
noticealile  that  the  trusses  of  Howers,  which  are 
i  inches  or  more  in  length,  and  powerfully  fragrant, 
were  at  intervals  of  about  ',i  inches  on  the  short 
sturdy  shoots.  In  one  of  the  terminal  trusses 
there  were  nearly  a  dozen  flowers.  The  colour  is 
rich  orange  and  gold,  the  lips  being  divided  into 
about  four  broad  and  rounded  segments.  First- 
class  certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

Sagitt.\kia  .JAi'ONiCA  Fi,.-rL. — In  a  word  this 
may  be  described  as  the  boldest  and  finest  form  of 
the  double  Arrowheads,  the  stalk  of  the  inflo- 
rescence, as  also  the  leaf  and  leaf  stalk  being  of 
giant  proportions,  in  size  as  much  as  in  height. 
Not  less  so  are  the  huge  double  white  flowers  that 
encompass  the  stem  in  a  slightlj'  whorled  manner 
at  intervals.  A  fine  imposing  aquatic  for  rather 
deep  water.  In  positions  where  an  accumulation 
of  rich  mud  is  at  hand  all  this  tribe  soon  become 
established.  From  Mr.  Leopold  de  Rothschild, 
fiunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  .1.  Hudson). 
First-class  certificate  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

.Sarracen'ia  Dormeri.  —  This  is  said  to  be  a 
hybrid,  and  nearly  or  quite  hardy.  In  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  lid  there  would  appear  undoubted 
influence  from  S.  purpurea,  though  other  influence 
was  not  very  obvious.  The  sample  was  not  in 
(lower,  and  carried  some  four  pitchers,  well 
developed,  and   widely  expanding  on   Hearing  the 


apex.  From  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch, 
Exeter.  First-class  certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

The  following  obtained  the  award 
of  merit  of  the  Royal  Hortieultural 
•Society  :  — 

CvRtLLA  racemifj.ora. — A  peculiarly' 
interesting  flowering  shrub  from  the 
Southern  United  States,  whence  it  was 
introduced  to  cultivation  so  long  ago 
as  1765.  The  slender  and  somewhat 
drooping  racemes  are  creamy  white, 
and  are  closely  arranged  together 
in  a  whorl,  apparently  at  the  summit 
of  last  season's  growth.  The  latter  is 
in  the  young  state  at  least  somewhat 
meagre.  This  exhibit  created  much 
attention.  From  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and 
Sons,  Limited,  (Jhelsea. 

Canxa  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohleix. — 
A  strong  and  vigorous  kind  some  4  toet 
high.  It  is  one  of  the  bronze-leaved 
section,  and  produces  a  handsome  head 
of  large  well-formed  flowers  of  a  rich 
self  crimson.  From  Messrs.  Canned 
and  Sons,  Swanley. 

Carnation  Sir  R.  Waldik- 
(Iriffith. — A  beautiful  self-eoloureil 
border  Carnation  of  an  intense  orange- 
scarlet,  colour  very  clear  and  decided. 
The  flowers  are  sweet,  and  not  in  the 
least  degree  split — a  most  promising 
border  flower  and  delightful  for  cutting. 
From  Messrs.  Laingand  Mather,  Kelso- 
on-Tweed. 

(tLauiolus  Due  d'Acruzzi.  —  A 
striking  variety  of  the  Lemonei  group, 
the  petals  more  or  less  heavily  marked 
with  violet  and  other  shades  akin. 
The  flower  is  well  formed  and  very  dis- 
tinct. From  Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christ- 
church,  Hants. 

(Jladiolus   Lu.mineux. — This  is  another 
same  group,   but  the   predominant   colour 
yellow.     A  good  spike  was  shown  of  this  delightful 
flower  by  Mr.  Prichard. 

Am.\rvi,lis  belladonna  maxima. — An  early  and 
extremely  free-flowering  form  of  the  well  known 
Belladonna  Lily,  in  which  the  soft  rose-pink  shade 
is  carried  right  to  the  base  of  the  tube  internally 
in  one  xmiform  tone.  A  handsome  well-marked 
kind  nearly  orciuiteS  feet  high.  From  Mr.  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Gunnersbnry  House  (gardener,  Mr. 
.Tames  Hudson). 

Pelargonium  endlioherianf.m. — Though  by  no 
means  new  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  approaching 
so  fine  and  well-flowered  a  plant  has  been  seen 
previously  as  that  to  which  the  award  was  made 
recently.  The  specimen  was  about  IS  inches  high 
and  carried  numerous  branching  bunches  of  rich  rosy 
blossoms,  the  upper  petals  being  distinctly  marked 
with  rich  purple  nerves  ;  a  peculiar  characteristic 
is  the  suppression  of  the  lower  petals  ;  the  foliage 
is  soft  and  woolly  to  the  touch  ;  altogether  a 
striking  and  free-flowered  plant.  From  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain). 

Fruits  and  Vegetables. 

Plum  Eraser's  Earlv  Yellow. — A  rather  snuiU 
oval  Plum,  golden  yellow  in  colour,  flesh  free  from 
the  stone,  remarkably  prolific,  and  the  earliest 
known  variety  to  ripen,  being  several  days  earlier 
than  Rivers'  Early  Prolific.  (4rown  in  bush  form 
at  Chiswick,  and  sent  by  Messrs.  .1.  Eraser  and 
Sons,  Leytonstone.  First-class  certificate  Royal 
Horticultural  Society. 

Awards  of  merit  went  to — 

(!ooseberry  Howard's  Lancer.  — A  very  old 
but  little  known  variety,  fruits  large,  greenish- 
white  in  colour,  smooth  and  oval,  and  of  excellent 
flavour,  an  immense  cropper.  Shown  by  Jlr.  W. 
Woodward,  JJarham  Court  (hardens,  Maidstone, 
who  states  that  it  is  the  earliest  variety  known  to 
produce  large  green  berries  for  market  use. 

Goosbberrv  Gunner  (syn.  Cobham)  under  the 
name  of  Cobham. — A  (Jooseberry  shown  at  the 
preceding  meeting,  large,  roundish,  and  hairy,  was 
granted  an  award  of  merit  for  its  excellent  quality, 
while   the   name    was   regarded   as   doubtful.       It 


new   self    oran(.:e-scarllt    border   carnation 
SIR  R.   \\  aldie-oriffith. 


being  now  assured  that  the  variety  was  the  Old 
Gunner,  it  was  agreed  that  the  name  of  Gunner 
be  substituted. 

Blackberry  Wilson  Junior.— This  remarkably 
fine  American  rubus  was  shown  by  Messrs.  .James 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  in  a  rod  (i  feet  in  height, 
the  side  branches  being  heavily  laden  with  superb 
fruits.  The  varietj'  evidentl3'  needs  a  warm,  moist 
position. 

Bean  (Dwarf  Kidney)  S.mvthe's  Fawn.— This 
is  a  very  tine  long  green,  smooth-podded  sport 
from  (Joliath,  which  has  black  seeds.  The  present 
varietj-  has  fawn-coloured  seeds.  Plants  sent  were 
grown  at  Chiswick. 

Dwarf  Kidnev  Bean  Surrey  Prolific— Plants 
also  grown  at  Chiswick,  a  dun-coloured  seed,  sport 
from  Sutton's  ilagnum  Bonum,  pods  long,  straight, 
profusely  borne.  15oth  sported  with  and  sent  by 
Jlr.  A.  Dean,  Kingston-on-Thames. 

C.ABiiAOE  Best  of  All. — Early,  heart  firm,  green, 
and  of  sugar-loaf  form,  few  outer  leaves  ;  a  capital 
stock. 

CABB.uiE  Little  (iIueen.  — A  fine  selected  stock 
of  EUam's  Earl3',  the  best  grown  at  Chiswick. 
These  two  Cabbages  came  from  Messrs.  Barr  and 
Sons,  Covent  Garden. 

Cabbage  Prince's  Imcroved  Noni'areil. — A 
very  choice  stock  of  the  Nonpareil  t3'pe.  Also 
grown  at  Chiswick  ;  sent  by  Messrs.  Nutting 
and  Co. ,  London. 

Potato  Early  .Iuiulee.  —  Large  rather  flat 
wliite  kidney,  table  quality  as  tested  at  Chiswick 
excellent.  l'\-om  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson, 
Manchester. 

PoT.ATO  Glory  of  Denbigh. — Medium  sized 
white  round,  of  excellent  (|ualitj'.  Mr.  M.  D. 
Hughes,  Denbigh. 

Potato  Express.  —  Smooth  white,  handsome 
kidney,  capital  cropper  and  good  qualitj'.  Messrs. 
C.  Sharpe  and  Co. ,  Sleaford. 

The  whole  of  the  vegetables  received  three 
marks  from  a  Chiswick  committee,  and  were 
unanimouslj'  recommended  for  awards  of  merit  to 
the  full  committee  at  the  Drill  Hall  meeting. 

All  the  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  named 
were  shown  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  August  1.'^  last. 
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SOCIETIES. 


CISITOP'S    STORTFORD. 

Thk  thirty-second  exhibition  of  this  useful  sooiety  was  held 
on  August  14,  lit  the  residence  of. T.  Barlcer,  Esq.,  TheOrany;e, 
an  ideal  spot  for  a  (lower  show,  but  the  weather  was  bad, 
rain  falling  nearly  all  day  and  greatly  reducinpthe  attendance. 
The  hon.  secretary  (Mr.  W.  Smith),  who  has  since  lS7f)  been 
the  hard  worker  and  leading  spirit,  deserves  many  thanks  for 
his  untiring  energy  and  kindly  feeling  both  towards  exhibitors 
and  tlie  public.  From  the  start  his  aim  has  Iteeii  to  promote 
the  interest  of  the  town  by  making  provision  for  cottagers' 
allotments.  Not  only  are  liberal  prizes  given,  but  the  society 
rents  allotments  for  them,  and  from  these  some  excellent 
results  are  seen  annually.  To  add  to  the  attraction  of  the 
sliow  a  splendid  number  of  pigeon  races  were  arranged,  also 
other  amusements,  for  which  liberal  prizes  were  awarded. 

Tabi.k  Deoorattons. 
The  principal  feature  of  the  show  was  undoubtedly  the 
table  decorations  wliown  by  ladies.  No  less  than  thirty 
competed,  a  large  tent  being  devoted  to  these  exhibits.  It 
is  only  fair  to  say  that  rarely  does  one  see  so  much  taste 
displayed.  There  were  very  few  heavy  tables,  all  being 
arranged  with  special  regard  to  colours,  and  some  charming 
results  were  obtained  by  using  wild  flowers  or  annuals.  The 
first  prize  went  to  Miss  F.  E.  Knight,  Saffron  Walden,  for  a 
very  pretty  table,  bright  grasses  l»eing  used  plentifully  with 
Begonia  and  Echeveria  bloom,  Miss  Hilda  Clayden.  Satfrou 
Walden,  heing  a  close  second  with  Sweet  Peas  and  grasses. 
Seven  awards  were  made,  and  there  were  many  more 
deserving  attention.  It  should  be  stated  that  Miss  Philbrick 
judged  this  class  and  the  decorated  mantelpieces,  the  last- 
named  heing  a  great  feature  at  this  show.  Here  ilrs.  A. 
Barrow  was  first  with  Crotons  and  Caladiums.  We  thought 
the  arrangement  rather  too  lieavy.  The  second  prize,  Miss 
Hughes,  with  Bougainvillea  Sanderi  and  Gypsophila,  was 
very  mucli  to  our  taste.     There  was  six  competitors. 

Cut  Fi-oweks 
in  vases  and  baskets  made  a  grand  display,  especially  the 
Sweet  Peas  and  herbaceous  floweis.  Fur  Messrs.  Eckford's 
prizes  there  were  some  beautiful  exhibits.  Mrs.  INIeuet,  Miss 
Newman,  and  Mr.  J.  Barker  gained  the  prizes,  in  the  order 
named,  for  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers,  while  Mr. 
Barker's  was  very  good  for  hardy  flowers,  Messrs.  Barker, 
Watts,  and  Gee  being  the  most  successful.  A  grand  show 
was  made  in  the  open  class  for  the  best  lot  of  hardy  flowers 
in  twenty-four  bunches.  Here  JMessrs.  Paul  and  Son, 
Cheshunt,  had  a  splendid  lot  of  bloom  ;  Mr.  H.  Biace, 
gardener  to  H.  A.  Hare,  Esti.,  heing  an  excellent  second. 
Space  does  not  permit  to  note  this  department  of  the  show, 
hut  there  was  no  falling  off  in  iiuantity  or  ((uality.     In 

The  Plant  Class 
Mr.  Richardson,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Blyth,  Bart.,  was  a  good 
first  for  groups  ;  Mr.  Clark,  gardener  to  Mr.  C.  Gold,  being 
second.  "For  foliage  i)lints  Mr.  Gold  was  first ;  Mr.  Beech, 
gardener  to  J.  Barker,  Esq.,  being  second  For,  Ferns, 
Messrs.  Barker  and  Gold  were  the  successful  exhibitors. 
For  a  group  of  tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  an  easy 
first,  and  a  beautiful  group  of  early  Chrysanthemums  was 
staged  by  Mr.  Lodge,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Menet ;  Messrs. 
Barker  and  Gold  being  second  and  third. 

Fruit 
was  a  leading  feature  at  this  show,  and  there  was  some 
excellent  produce.  For  a  collection  of  eight  varieties 
Colonel  A.  Houblon (gardener,  Mr.  Harrison)wasagood  first, 
having  well  finished  Grapes,  excellent  Melon,  Peaches,  Figs, 
and  Pears;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Jordan,  gardener 
to  Mr.  J.  Bailey,  M.P.,  for  very  fine  fruit.  For  baskets  of 
fruit  Colonel  A.  Houblon  and  Sir  0.  Blyth  were  successful. 
Some  beautiful  Grapes  were  shown,  Messrs.  Barker,  Bailey, 
Colonel  A.  Houblon,  and  Gosling  being  the  leading  exhibitors. 
Peaches  made  a  good  display,  and  Nectarines  also,  and  the 
prizes  went  mostly  to  the  exhibitors  noted  above.  Melons 
made  an  interesting  exhibit,  ilrs.  Slenei,  being  first  with 
Syon  Perfection.  For  dessert  Apples,  Messrs.  Dodd,  Bailey, 
and  J\Irs.  Routledge  were  the  besti,  and  in  the  cooking  class 
Messrs.  Neal  and  Calvert.  Plums  were  not  so  plentiful,  or 
Pears.    Tomatoes  were  staged  grandly,  also  collections  of 

Vegetables. 
For  eighteen  varieties,  Jlr.  J. Barker  and  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  were 
the  winne  s,  and  for  nine  kinds  Messrs.  Watts  and  Calvert. 
In  the  smaller  classes  a  great  number  of  dishes  were 
staged.  Potatoes  were  very  numerous  and  good.  Peas  and 
Cauliflowers  were  poor,  showing  the  result  of  heat  and 
drought  of  the  past  season. 

A  very  large  space  was  taken  up  with  the  cottagers'  and 
allotments'  exhibits;  indeed,  we  have  never  seen  such  an 
array  and  so  excellent. 

Miscellaneous  Exhibits. 
^Messrs.  Rivers,  Sawbridgeworth,  sent  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  fruit  trees  in  pots.  Messrs.  Catbush  had  splendid 
herbaceous  flowers,  also  Messrs.  Paul  and  Mr.  Amus  Perry. 
Mr.  Mortimer  Routledge  staged  a  fine  bank  of  Balilias, 
amongst  them  the  new  Mrs.  H.  Wright  was  given  a  certificate, 
and  Messrs.  Cnt^lush  liad  their  new  Carnation,  a  spleTidid 
flower,  staged  beautifully. 


NORTH  WARWICKSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

The  twentieth  annual  exhibition  of  this  society  was  held 
recently  in  Peon's  Park,  through  the  kindness  of  H.  H.  C. 
Horsfall,  Esq.  The  day  was  beautifully  fine,  and  the 
attendance  was  good.  Last  year,  owing  to  tlie  show  falling 
on  a  very  wet  day,  a  loss  of  -£50  to  the  society  resulted. 
Judging  from  the  large  concourse  of  visitors  that  attended 
the  exhibition  in  the  afternoon,  we  should  say  that  the 
efforts  of  the  secretary  (Mr.  J.  Ellison)  and  his  hard-working 
committee  will  this  year  be  rewarded,  and  that  it  was  a 


grand  success.  It  Is  to  be  hoped  so,  for  everything  was  done 
by  them  to  attain  that  end.  The  exliiliits  in  the  vegetable 
and  fruit  classes  were  more  numerous  than  in  former  years, 
and  competition  was  extremely  keen.  The  quality,  on  the 
whole,  of  these  exhibits  was  exceptionally  good,  and  left 
nothing  to  be  desired.  The  plant  classes  were  not  up  to  the 
average,  owing  to  one  or  two  former  exhiljitors  falling  off. 

Groups  were  arranged  through  the  centre  of  the  principal 
flower  tent.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  T.  B.  Smith, 
Esq.,  Copely  Hill,  Gravelly  Hill,  for  a  pretty  group  of  well- 
grown  foliage  and  flowering  plants  standing  in  a  space  of 
120  S(|uare  feet.  Thesecond  prize  was  won  by  W.  F.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  St.  Chads,  Lichfield,  and  this  group  had  a  very  light 
and  effective  appearance,  and  was  a  departure  from  the 
others  in  style  of  arrangement.  It  would  doubtless  have 
received  first  honours  had  a  little  more  time  been  bestowed 
on  finish. 

The  entries  for  specimen  jdants  were  few  in  numht-r.  The 
usual  exhibits  of  large  stove  and  greenlmnsr  (Inwering  and 
foliage  plants  were  conspicuous  by  their  aliseuce.  Some 
excellent  Fuchsias  were  shown,  also  zonal  Pelargoniums. 
The  first  prize  for  three  specimens  of  the  latter  was 
deservedly  awarded  to  J.  Holt,  Esq.,  Erdington,  for  large 
plants  carrying  immense  trusses  of  flowers  Several  entries 
were  made  of  Gloxinias,  six  plants  each.  The  winner  of  the 
first  prize  was  A.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  St.  Bernard.  Wylde 
Green  ;  second,  E.  J.  Byrne,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Roses  were  good  considering  the  dry  and  unfavourable 
season,  and  the  entries  were  numerous.  Dahlias  also  were 
creditable,  and  the  Cactus  section  exceptionally  so.  Sweet 
Peas  staged  in  various  ways  were  of  a  high  ordei',  and 
formed  no  mean  attraction  to  the  other  flowers. 

Vegetables. 
Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons  oflfered  special  prizes  for  a  collec- 
tion of  vegetables.  These  were  won  by  R.  G.  Blood,  Esq., 
Erdington,  and  J.  Bishop,  Esq.,  Sutton  Coldfleld,  respec- 
tively. Messrs.  Clibran  also  offered  special  prizes  for 
collections  of  vegetables.  The  winner  of  the  premier  award 
was  E.  S.  Moore,  Esi|.,  Erdington  ;  J.  Holt,  Esq..  was  second. 
Onions  were  exceedingly  well  shown  in  all  classes,  as  were 
Potatoes,  Peas,  Beans,  Cucumbers,  and  ^[arrows. 

Fruit. 
For  three  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  A.  Pilkington,  Esq., 
was  well  to  the  fore  ;  second,  E.  S.  Moore,  Esq.  A.  Pilking- 
ton. Esq.,  won  for  three  bunches  of  White  Grapes,  followed 
by  Mrs.  W.  Martin,  Lyndhurst,  Erdington.  The  competition 
in  Gooseberries  is  always  keen  here,  and  many  excellent 
dishes  were  shown,  the  fruits  being  large  and  well  coloured. 

Non-competitive  Exhibits 
were  not  so  numerous  as  one  would  expect  at  such  a  repre- 
sentative show  and  in  such  a  well -populated  vicinity. 
Messrs.  J.  Austin  and  Co.,  nurserymen,  of  Gravelly  Hill, 
near  Birmingham,  set  up  a  fine  stand  of  plants  and  flowers, 
and  were  awarded  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  bronze 
medal.  A.  F.  Pliillipson,  nurseryman,  also  received  a 
similar  award  for  a  table  of  out  flowers.  A  capital  lot 
of  herbaceous  cut  flowers  was  also  staged  by  Mr.  T.  B. 
Grace,  Wyiidley  Nursery,  Sutton  Coldfield. 


MAIDENHEAD    HORTICULTTIRAL    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  summer  show  of  the  Maidenhead  Horticultural 
Society  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  district,  and  this 
fact  was  a  gainfully  demonstrated  on  Thursday,  thel.^thinst., 
when  the  society  held  itstwenty-fourthshowin  KidwellsPark. 
The  number  of  entries,  however,  showed  a  great  improve- 
ment, the  total  being  470,  compared  with  :i70  last  year.  So 
that,  making  all  allowance  for  the  slight  falling  off  notice- 
able in  some  of  the  classes,  the  show  must  be  placed  amongst 
the  most  successful  held  at  Maidenhead.  Not  a  little  of 
this  success  is  due  to  those  at  the  head  of  the  society.  The 
patrons  are  H.Pl.H.  Prince  Christian  and  H.R.H  Princess 
Christian,  whilst  Captain  Oliver  Young,  R.N.,  is  the  presi- 
dent, and  there  is  a  long  list  of  vice-presidents,  comprising 
the  most  influential  residents  of  the  district.  The  secretarial 
duties  are  very  satisfactorily  discharged  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Stone, 
with  Mr.  A.  White  as  assistant  secretary. 

The  schedule  was  made  up  of  ninety-eight  classes,  besides 
which  were  several  classes  for  special  prizes  oft"ered  by 
seedsmen.  The  exhibits  were  excellently  staged  in  four 
large  tents.  The  iudges  were  Mr.  Sanders,  Mr.  W. 
Neve,  gardener  to  Mr.  T.  R.  Harman,  Sindlesham  House, 
Wokingham,  and  Mr.  Beevers,  gardener  at  Stoke  C'ourt. 

Open  Classes. 

There  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  competition  in  two  or  three 
classes,  but  the  greatest  disappointment  was  in  regard  to 
the  groups  for  effect.  Mr,  J.  Fulford,  gardener  to  F.  D. 
Lambert,  Es(i..  Moor  Hall,  Cookham,  won  the  first  prize  in 
two  of  the  classes  (those  for  groups  12  feet  by  10  feet  and 
G  feet  by  i  feet),  whilst  ilr.  J.  W.  Richardson,  gardener  to 
Mr.  G.  Herring,  Bridge  House,  Maidenhead,  secured  the 
other  premier  award  with  a  fine  display  of  plants  for  the 
group  8  feet  by  S  feet.  The  second  prize  of  the  G  feet  by 
4  feet  group  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Bunn,  gardener  to 
Captain  Wasey,  R.N.,  Twyford.  Many  of  tlie  specimen 
plants  and  Ferns  in  this  division  were  remarkably  fine, 
especially  the  tuberous-rooted  Begonias,  tlie  Gloxinias,  and 
the  foliage  plants. 

The  third  division  was  for  cut  flowers,  fruit,  and  vege- 
tables, and  here  gentlemen's  gardeners  were  prominent 
with  a  splendid  exhibition.  In  the  vegetable  classes,  Mr. 
J.  Fulford  was  very  successful,  altogether  his  exhibits  taking 
four  first  and  four  second  prizes,  ifr.  James  Gibson, 
gardener  to  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Danesfield,  Marlow,  was 
also  to  the  fore,  being  awarded  five  first,  three  second,  and 
two  third  prizes,  while  Mr.  G.  Goodman,  gardener  to  A.  C. 
Hammond,  Esq.,  Abney  House,  Maidenhead,  had  some  of 
the  best  exhiliits,  which  gained  no  less  than  six  first,  four 
second,  and  three  third  prizes.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  gardener  to 
Lord  Boston,  Hedsor,  took  two  first,  five  second,  and  two 
third  prizes. 


Fruit  was  splendidly  shown  ;  especially  good  were  the 
Crapes  and  Peaches. 

In  the  class  for  Roses,  Mr.  <i.  Prince  of  Longworth  was 
awarded  a  first  for  a  group  of  twenty-four  (nurserymen 
only).  The  collections  by  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Hampton,  Atiddle- 
sex,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Tranter,  Henley,  took  the  second  and 
third  prizes  respectively.  There  was  a  beautiful  show  of 
Dahlias  in  this  division  by  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such  of  Maidenhead, 
his  group  of  Cactus  varieties  easily  securing  tlie  first  prize. 

There  was  a  very  creditable  show  in  Division  VI.,  for 
cottagers,  the  vegetables,  as  usual,  being  the  feature.  Of 
these  there  were  some  exceptionally  fine  Potatoes  and 
t'alibages.  Two  extraordinarily  large  white  Marrows,  sent 
by  Mr.  T.  Bliss  of  the  Technical  School,  Maidenhead,  gained 
a  first  prize. 

In  the  non-competitive  section,  ^Mrs.  Broughton,  Maiden- 
head, exhibited  some  magnificent  wreaths,  an  anchor,  heart, 
and  a  grtuip  of  plants;  Mr.  Robert  Owen,  Maidenhead, 
showed  a  lieautiful  group  of  llowering  and  foliage  plants, 
and  also  wreaths ;  Mr.  Eric  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  showed 
some  lovely  bridal  bou(|uets,  cut  flowers,  Ac.  ;  and  others 
wlio  assisted  were  Mr.  Chai-les  Turner,  Slough,  Mr.  Will 
Tayler,  Hampton,  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son,  Norwood  (who 
had  a  remarkable  show  of  Cannas),  Mr.  George  Prince 
Longworth,  Messrs.  J.  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Son,  Chelsea,  and  Mr.  J.  Williams,  Ealing, 
while  Messrs.  Cox  Brothers  and  Co.,  Jfaidenhead,  had  a 
stall  of  garden  pottery. 

Special  prizes  were  oft'ered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Webl)  and  Sons,  Cutbush  and  Son,  Tilt  and  Son,  E.  F.  Such, 
Wood  and  Son,  Limited,  and  Mr.  W.  Broughton. 


SWANSEA    HORTICULTURAL    AND    GARDENERS 
ASSOCIATION. 

This  society  held  its  fifth  annual  show  on  August  15  in  the 
Swansea  Market,  which  is  a  very  suitable  building,  being 
both  large  and  light.  The  weather  proved  to  be  fine,  and 
the  band  of  the  2nd  Life  Guards  being  in  attendance  assisted 
to  attract  a  large  and  fashionable  gathering.  Amongst  the 
exhibits,  the  high  quality  of  vegetables  generally  was 
remarkable.  Fruit— especially  Grapes,  Peaches,  and  Nec- 
tarines^was  also  of  considerable  merit.  Cut  flowers  were 
largely  shown.  Sweet  Peas,  Roses,  and  Dahlias  making  a 
marked  display  ;  while  wreaths,  bouquets,  groups,  and  other 
plants— table  plants  in  particular— left  nothing  to  be  desired 

Fruit. 

Fur  a  collection  of  eight  dishes,  Mr.  G.  Hawkins,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Tnrberville,  Hendrifoilan,  was  first  with  good 
iladresfield  Court  and  iluscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Figs, 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  &c.,  Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Colonel 
P.  Turberville,  Ewenny  Priory,  being  a  good  second. 

For  six  hunches  of  Grapes,  three  distinct,  ilr.  Mitchell 
was  first  with  good  Bowood  Muscat,  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
and  Alicante,  Mr.  Hawkins  being  second  with  excellent  Gros 
Maroc,  Ac.  For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes, 
Mr.  Crofts,  gardener  to  Mr.  Vaughan,  Rheola,  Neath,  was 
first  with  goi id-coloured,  medium-sized  bunches,  Mr.  Toxhole, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Davies,  Hamlet  House,  following.  For  tliree 
bunches  of  Grapes  (Muscats),  Mr.  G.  Pillar,  gardener  to  Miss 
Talbot,  Penrice  Castle,  led  with  goud  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria ;  Mr.  Hawkins  was  second  with  the  same  variety. 

For  six  Peaches,  Mr.  Crofts  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Mitchell 
second.  For  six  Nectarines,  Mr.  Hawkins  was  first ;  Mr. 
Hill,  gardener  to  Colonel  Richardson,  Glanbrydan  Priory, 
second. 

Plants. 

For  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Mr.  Carpenter, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Buckley,  Llanelly,  was  first  with  fresh  clean 
plants  of  Ixora  coccinia  superba,  Anthurium  andrieanura, 
Croton  Baron  A.  de  Rothschild,  Clerodeiidron  Balfouri,  &c., 
Mr.  Hawkins  being  a  close  second. 

For  twelve  table  plants,  Mr.  J.  Dalling,  gardener  to  Mr. 
J.  T.  Thomas,  Swansea,  was  first  with  a  remarkably  good 
well-coloured  set  of  plants,  Mr.  Hawkins  being  second  with 
equally  good  but  larger  plants. 

Groups  of  Plants. 

For  a  group,  arranged  in  a  space  20  feet  by  10  feet,  amongst 
three  exhibitors  Mr.  Carpenter  was  first  with  an  effective 
arrangement  composed  of  an  arch  of  virgin  cork  embellished 
with  graceful  plants,  and  a  groundwork  of  Crotons,  Dracaenas, 
Palms,  Ferns,  Campanulas,  &c.  (the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  silver  Flora  medal  was  given  for  this  exhibit) ; 
Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Mr.  Richards,  Hill  House,  Sketty, 
was  second. 

For  a  group  of  plants,  in  a  circle  lU  feet  in  diametei',  Mr. 
Lock,  gardener  to  ilr.  J.  C.  Gorrin,  Swansea,  was  the  only 
exhibitor,  and  put  together  an  exceedingly  pretty  group  of 
light  graceful  plants,  which  was  deservedly  awarded  the 
first  prize. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  a  collection  of  Roses,  in  a  space  20  feet  by  3  feet, 
Colonel  W.  L.  Morgan,  the  president  of  the  society,  offered 
a  silver  cup,  value  £5,  as  a  first  prize,  which  was  won  by 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Sons,  Lower  Broadheath,  Worcester, 
who  staged,  amongst  over  100  varieties,  Mrs.  J.  Laing,  Ulrich 
Brunner,  Bessie  Brown,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mamau  Cocheu, 
ifcc,  in  fine  condition  ;  Mr.  Crossling,  Penarth  Nurseries,  was 
second. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  in  a  space  20  feet  by  3  feet,  the 
president  gave  another  silver  cup,  value  £5,  as  a  first  prize, 
which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff",  who  staged 
a  fine  lot  of  fresh  blooms  of  Cactus,  show,  and  Pompon 
varieties.  Of  Cactus  varieties.  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  J.  J  Crowe, 
J.  \V.  Wilkinson,  Mrs.  Carter  Page,  and  a  bright  scarlet 
seedling  named  Mrs.  W.  Treseder  (which  was  awarded  a 
certificate  of  merit)  were  conspicuous.  Amongst  the  best 
show  kinds,  Willie  Garrett,  Duchess  of  York,  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Mr.  W.  Slack,  W.  Powell,  and  David  Johnson  were  in 
splendid  condition. 

For  a  collection  of  Carnations,  in  a  space  15  feet  by  3  feet, 
a  silver  cup,  value  £3  3s.,  offered  by  Mr.  B.  Evans.  Swansea, 
as  a  first  prize,  was  won  by  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  his  leading 
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varieties  being  'SU&s  Joliffe,  Improved,  Ducliess  of  Fife,  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell,  Hayes  Scarlet,  Mrs.  Eric  Hambrn,  Lady 
Nina  Balfour,  ttc. 

Sweet  Peas  were  largely  stag:ed,  iu  twelve  bunches.  Mr. 
Adey,  Venarth,  was  first  with  Princess  ilay,  Royal  Rose, 
Lady  J\I.  Currie,  Salopian,  &c.  ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Abbott,  Neath. 
was  a  good  second. 

For  a  bridal  bou(|uet.  Messrs.  Perkins  and  Sons,  Coventry, 
were  first,  Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co.,  Swansea,  being  a  close 
second.  Hand  bouquets:  Messrs  Perkins  and  Sons,  first; 
Mr.  ^^^  Treseder,  second.  With  a  beautifully  arranged 
wreath,  JMr.  W.  Treseder  was  deservedly  placed  first,  Messrs. 
Parsons  and  Co.  being  second,  and  the  same  exhiljitors  were 
placed  in  similar  positions  for  a  tloral  cross. 

Messrs.  Parsons  and  Co.  secured  a  silver  medal  for  a 
splendid  group  of  Gloxinias,  which  included  a  beautiful  and 
distinct  novelty,  viz  ,  a  variety  with  flowers  possessed  of  two 
series  of  petals  which  reproduces  itself  from  seed.  Mr. 
Harris,  Black  Pill  Nurseries,  staged  a  large  collection  of 
miscellaneous  produce,  including  fruit  tree  and  Tomatoes  in 
pots,  Sweet  Peas,  Cactus  Dahlias,  Palms,  Roses,  itc  for 
which  he  was  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit. 


ONE    AND    ALL    FLOWER    SHOW. 

The  exhii>ition  held  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on  Friday  and 
Saturday,  August  1(1  and  17,  was  of  exceptional  interest. 
In  addition  to  the  displays  for  competition  by  members  and 
customers  of  the  Horticultural  and  Agricultural  Association 
itT  their  gardeners  and  employes,  and  members  of  co- 
operative societies,  tJiere  has  this  year  for  the  first  time  been 
added  a  new  section,  termed  the  Educational  Flower  show. 
This  new  departure  is  the  outcome  of  conferences  with  the 
Countess  of  Warwick,  the  president  of  the  National  Co- 
operative Festival  for  the  current  year.  It  really  forms  an 
exhibition  of  the  products  of  farms,  gardens,  and  allotments 
connected  with  rural  educational  institutions  of  all  kinds. 
The  exhibition  on  Friday  was  made  by  the  last-mentioned 
section,  and  by  members  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horti- 
cultural Association,  the  members  of  co-operative  societies 
showing  on  Saturday  only.  Excellent  flowers,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  were  brought  together.  The  Countess  of 
Warwick  presided  at  the  conference  of  those  interested  in 
rural  education  held  during  the  afternoon. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  ten  kinds,  Rev.  n.  L.  Powels 
(gardener,  Mr.  A.  Basile)  was  first  with  an  excellent  lot. 
Mr.  R.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Lonegan,  Esi|., 
Reading,  won  for  fifty  pods  of  Scarlet  Runner  Beans,  and 
Mr.  A.  Basile  for  French  Beans. 

Mr.  Emerton,  Buckingham,  won  first  prize  fur  Beetiont 
(One  and  All  Blood  Red),  and  ifr.  Robert  T.  Howell  was  first 
for  Turnip-rooted  Beet.  ilr.  R.  C.  Stilwere,  Bromley,  was 
given  first  prize  for  White  Cabbage,  and  Mr.  G.  W.  Hunt, 
Leicester,  for  Red  Calibage.  Carrots  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Emerton, 
Buckingham,  in  two  classes,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  in 
a  third  class. 

Cauliflowers:  First,  Mr.  Emerton.  Celery:  First,  ilr. 
Emerton,  in  the  classes  for  botli  red  and  white.  Cucumbers  : 
First,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  Oxford.  Leeks:  First,  Mr.  A.  Basile, 
gardener  to  Rev.  0.  L.  Powels.  Cos  Lettuce  :  First,  Mr. 
Emerton.  Cabbage  Lettuce:  First,  Mr.  A.  Basile.  Onions 
(the  best  nine  bulbs  grown  in  the  open  ground) ;  First,  Mr. 
Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Lonegan,  Esq.,  Reading. 
White  Spanish  Onion:  First,  ^Ir.  Reuben  Bass,  Bromley. 
Tripoli  Onions:  First,  Mr.  A.  Basile.  Parsnips  :  First,  Mr.  A. 
Basile.  Peas:  First,  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Potatoes  (collection 
of  six  dishes  of  nine  tubers  each) :  First,  Mr.  Emertrm  ; 
white,  two  dishes,  first,  Mr.  Emerton  ;  coloured,  two  dishes 
of  each,  first,  Jir.  Emerton. 

For  a  collection  of  six  kinds  of  salad,  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland, 
Oxford,  was  first.  Shallots  (twelve  bulbs):  First,  Mr. 
Robert  T.  Howell.  Tomatoes  (dish  of  nine):  First,  Mr.  .A 
Basile.  Turnips  (six.  any  variety)  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Emertnn. 
Vegetable  Marrow  (green) :  First,  Mr.  A.  Basile.  ]\Iarrows 
(cream  or  white) ;  First,  Mr.  Basile. 

Haudv  Cut  Flowers 
were  remarkably  well  shown,  the  chief  prize  winners  being 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  gardener  to  F.  W.  Lonegan,  Reading  ;  Mr. 
W.  Russell,  Bromley;  Mr.  Herbert  Cole,  Bromley;  Mr. 
J.  H.  Willby,  Bromley;  Mr.  Thomas  Lane,  Bromley;  Mr. 
Emerton,  Buckingham  ;  Mr.  A.  E.  Kirtland,  O.xford  ;  Mr. 
Charles  Osman,  Sutton  ;  Mr.  J.  Panter,  Desborough  ;  Mr. 
N.  C.  Stillwell,  Bromley  ;  Mr.  W.  Russell,  Bromley  ;  Mr.  W. 
Turle,  Bromley;  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  Mr.  R.  Whittingham, 
Guildford,  and  Mr.  G.  Kitley,  Norwood. 

Plants  in  Pots. 
Mr.  Charles  Moody,  Penge  ;  j\lr.  J.  H.  Willby,  Bromley  ; 
Mr.  W.  Russell,  Bromley  ;  TMr.  Herbert  Cole,  Mr.  .7.  Constable. 
Norwood  ;  Mr.  G.  Kitley,  Norwood  ;  Mr.  W.  Turle,  Bromley  ; 
Mr.  R.  Robertson,  and  Mr.  F.  Batt,  Norwood,  were  the 
principal  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  plants  in  pots, 
showing  many  excellent  grown  plants. 

Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  fruit  (distinct),  Mr.  T. 
Osman,  gardener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Chertsey,  was  first, 
with  a  good  exhibit,  including  excellent  Grapes. 

For  six  dishes  of  open  air  fruit,  Mr.  Osman  was  also  first ; 
Mr.  J.  Panter,  Desborough,  being  second. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  gardener 
to  C.  Bayer,  Esq.,  Forest  Hill,  was  first  with  Black  Ham- 
burgh ;  Mr.  Osman  second,  and  Jlr.  Powell,  gardener  to 
C.  J.  Weatherby,  Esq.,  Addlestone,  third. 

The  first  prize  fur  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes,  Mr. 
Osman  won  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria;  Mr.  Taylor  was 
second  with  Buckland  Sweetwater. 

Mr.  A.  Basile,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Stowers,Sittingbourne. 
also  gained  first  prizes  in  the  fruit  classes. 

In  the  class  for  table  decorations  open  to  educational 
institutions,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by  Miss  Rosamund 
Butler,  of  the  Lady  Warwick  Hostel,  Reading,  whose 
arrangement  of  blue  and  pink  Sweet  Peas  with  suitable 
greenery  was  very  pretty. 

On  Saturday  the  members  of  co-operative  societies  made  a 


grand  show  with  garden  produce,  including  fruits,  flowers, 
vegetables,  pot  plants,  cut  flowers,  table  decorations,  Ac. 
Their  exhibits  more  than  half  filled  the  tent,  and  competi- 
tion in  many  of  the  class"s  was  very  keen. 


LADVWELL    AND    LEWISHAAf    HORTKiLTrit AL 
SOCIETY'. 

SUOOESSFUL   ALLOTMENTS. 

This  flourishing  society  held  its  twentieth  anniversary 
exhibition  recently,  wlien  a  creditable  display  of  flowers  and 
vegetables  was  broucrht  together.  Tlie  competitive  exhibits 
came  chiefly  from  the  allotment  holders.  The  allotment 
ground  is  under  the  control  of  the  society.  There  are 
upwards  of  1^0  plots,  and  that  these  gardens  are  much 
appreciated  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  there  are 
always  a  number  of  applicants  waiting  for  the  first  vacant 
plot,  and  when  a  vacancy  does  occur,  it  has  to  be  decided 
by  ballot  who  the  next  tenant  shall  be.  Although  the 
society  holds  the  ground  on  an  uncertain  tenure,  tliey  have 
laid  the  water  on  this  season,  and  this  has  proved  a  irreat 
boon  in  a  dry  season  like  this,  and  the  produce  brought 
beffire  the  judges  was  of  great  merit.  The  Onion  family 
seem  to  receive  special  attention,  and  both  spring  and 
autumn  sown  were  very  good.  Shallots  and  Garlic 
were  very  fine,  and  the  number  of  competitors  in  each  class 
made  it  extremely  difficult  to  judge.  Beetroot,  botli  long 
and  round,  were  anotlier  feature ;  Pannier  Beans,  Marrows, 
in  fact,  with  the  exception  of  Cauliflower  and  Cabbage,  all 
the  ordinary  vegetables  were  well  shown.  It  is  rarely  one 
sees  cleaner  and  better  samples  of  Potatoes. 

In  the  classes  for  flowering  plants,  the  zonal  Geraniimis 
were  very  good  ;  also  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  and  Petunias. 

In  cut  flowers,  Sweet  Peas  took  the  lead,  and  the  children's 
classes  for  wild  flowers  were  well  contested  ;  but  as  these 
and  all  other  floral  arrangements  had  to  be  done  in  the 
tents,  they  were  not  remarkable  for  taste  or  finish.  We  think 
it  would  he  useful  work  if  some  one  could  give  some  general 
instructions  to  those  who  go  in  for  these  competitions.  If 
some  general  rules  could  be  laid  down  beforehand  we  might 
get  more  interesting  exhibits. 

In  the  trade,  or  non-competitive  exhibits,  Mr.  J.  Surman, 
of  Beckenham,  made  a  very  pretty  display  of  Begonias  and 
Petunias,  relieved  with  Ferns  and  Palms,  the  whole  being 
arranged  in  the  best  possible  manner.  Messrs  J.  Laing  and 
Sons  had  a  nice  collection  of  Ivies,  itc.  and  also  kindly 
supplied  some  large  Palms  for  centres  of  tables,  ifr.  H.  J. 
Jones  had  a  miscellaneous  collection  of  foliage  and  flowering 
plants,  in  which  Cannas,  Celusias,  Caladiums,  and  Crotons 
were  conspicuous. 

Mr.  Hudson,  a  local  florist,  exhibited  some  very  nice  floral 
arrangements,  a  large  anchor  of  white,  with  a  rope  of  mauve 
Sweet  Peas,  being  the  centre  of  attraction.  Tlie  show  was 
held  in  the  pleasant  grounds  of  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  Riverdale,  and 
it  would  be  diflicult  to  find  a  more  suitable  position  for  a 
suburban  flower  show.  The  first  day  was,  unfortunately, 
very  wet,  and  consequently  the  attendance  small;  but  the 
weather  Ijeing  fine  the  second  day,  a  large  crowd  of  visitors 
was  attracted,  and  the  secretary  (Mr.  A.  Pratt)  and  the 
committee  should  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  witli  tlie 
result  of  their  labours. 


TROWBRIDGE    HORTICULTTRAL    SOCIETY. 

I'ROWBRror.E  is  the  oldest  society,  for  it  held  its  fifty-second 
annual  exhil)ition  on  the  1-ith  inst.  ;  Taunton  held  its  thirty- 
fourth  annual  show  on  the  day  following  Trowbridge.  The 
leading  men  in  each  of  the  towns  support  the  show— it  is 
made  the  occasion  of  the  district  holiday— thousands,  when 
the  weather  is  favourable,  crowd  in  to  see  the  displays  of 
garden  produce,  and  fireworks  crown  the  proceedings  of  the 
day.  Fate  was  sadly  against  the  Trowbridge  folk,  for  a 
drenching  wet  day  spoilt  much.  The  town  was  e.xceedingly 
gay  with  flags,  and  many  private  as  well  as  public  attempts 
were  made  to  make  the  town  attractive,  but  the  pitiless 
rain  had  no  compassion  for  either  private  or  public  enterprise. 
The  band  of  the  famuus  Gordon  Highlanders,  with  their 
pipers,  were  there  in  picturesque  uniform— the  Scotch 
costume  had  a  powerful  attraction  for  the  country  folk— but 
for  the  best  part  uf  the  day  it  was  all  hidden  away  in  one  of 
the  tents,  where  they  made  the  best  of  what  they  could  not 
help.  Had  the  sun  shone  out  brightly,  as  it  should  on  a 
flower  show  day,  the  scene  would  have  been  animating  in 
the  extreme.  Trowbridge  is  famous  for  its  specimen 
Fuchsias.  They  are  in  the  form  of  finely  grown  and  bloomed 
plants,  tied  into  a  somewhat  formal  cone  shape,  because 
they  have  to  be  conveyed  long  distances  by  road,  but  they 
are  fine  in  foliage  and  superb  in  bloom.  The  best  are  grown 
atHeIperton,a  suburb  of  Trowbridge,  by  Mr.  George  Tucker. 
He  won  the  first  prize  with  six  specimens  and  also  with  four, 
tlie  plants  G  feet  to  8  feet  high,  and  in  the  most  perfect 
specimens,  feathering  their  lower  branches  right  over  the 
pot.  Rarely  is  a  double  variety  shown.  It  is  not  every 
variety  of  Fuchsia  which  lends  itself  to  culture  as  specimens 
of  this  character,  and  there  is  not  a  great  amount  of  change 
in  the  varieties  e.xhibited.  jMr.  Tucker  had  two  dark 
varieties,  viz..  Lye's  Charming,  which  everyone  almost 
grows,  and  Doel's  Favourite,  raised  by  an  old  local  grower 
many  years  ago,  who  still  lives  to  see  his  bantling  produced 
in  fine  character  ;  it  is  a  very  free-blooming  variety.  Of 
light  varieties  there  were  Tucker's  Rival,  >\'estern  Beauty, 
and  Mrs.  Bright,  and  a  fancy  variety  named  ]Mis.  H. 
Roberts  ;  F.  D.  Foxcroft,  Esq.,  Hinton,  Charterhouse 
(gardener,  Mr.  Chislett)  came  second,  also  with  some  very 
good  specimens,  chief  among  them  being  Elegance,  dark  : 
Arabella  and  Western  Beauty,  lights.  Mr.  Tucker's  first 
prize  four  were  Final  and  Charming,  darks,  and  Western 
BL-aiity.  light,  with  xMrs.  U.  Roberts;  -Mr.  II.  Cliislett  was 
again  Second.  Amateurs  and  working  men  show  specimen 
Fuchsias  in  three  classes,  and  these  finished  specimens  often 
put  to  shame  what  one  sees  as  Fuchsias  at  some  pretentious 
l»rovincial  sIkjws. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  are  also  a  good  feature  at 
Trowbridge.  Mr.  H.  Matthews,  gardener  to  Sir  R.  W. 
Brown,    liart  ,   M.P.,   and   Mr.   George  Tucker,  botli   gi'ow 


admirable  specimen  AUamandas.  Clerodendron,  Rondeletia, 
Dipladenias  specially  well,  Statice,  Stephanotis,  Arc. 
Fuchsias  always  occupy  the  place  of  honour  in  the  schedule 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants  follow.  Mr.  Matthews  had  the 
best  twelve,  ilr.  Tucker  coming  second  ;  but  Mr.  Tucker  had 
the  best  six  and  the  best  three  ;  when  it  came  to  a  specimen 
flowering  plant,  Mr.  Tucker  came  in  with  a  fine  piece  of 
Dipladenia  brearleyana ;  Mr.  Matthews  had  the  best 
specimen  foliage  in  Croton  Reidii. 

Such  things  as  Begonias,  Gloxinias,  and  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums always  slnpe  well  at  Trowbridge  :  they  are  always 
of  fine  quality,  well  grown  and  bloomed. 

Foliaged  plants  were  represented  by  Palms,  rrotons, 
Theophrastra  imperialis,  Phormium  Colensoi  variegata,  itc. 
Mr.  Matthews  had  the  best  nine.  Ferns  shown  in  twelves 
are  always  a  very  tine  feature.  The  president  (Mr.  A.  P. 
Stancomb)  came  in  Hrst  with  an  excellent  lot,  which  included 
a  grand  example  of  Davallia  moreana;  Mr.  George  Tucker 
was  a  close  second. 

Trowbridge  has  always  favoured  the  Dalilia.  On  this 
occasion  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son,  Frome,  carried  all  before 
them  ;  they  grow  uncommonly  well,  and  they  know  how  to 
select  and  stage.  They  will  have  to  be  reckoned  with  at  our 
London  Dahlia  shows.  The  best  Roses  came  from  .Messrs. 
Coolingand  Son,  Bath  ;  they  had  sonieof  the  newer  varieties, 
such  as  Bladud,  Bessie  Brown,  Denmark,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
Ac.  Then  eighteen  bunches  of  garden  Roses  were  excellent. 
Asters,  Phlox  Drummondii,  hardy  flowers.  Gladioli  ;  in  fact, 
most  of  the  leading  cut  flowers  are  done  well  at  Trowbridge  ; 
they  also  have  pretty  table  decorations. 

Tlie  liest  fruit  in  the  class  for  twelve  dishes  came  from  Mr. 
Strugnell,  at  Rood  Ashton,  while  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to 
Lady  Ashburton,  Ramsey,  was  first  with  six  dishes.  Both 
took  honours  with  Grapes.  The  best  dessert  Apples  were 
Beauty  of  Bath  and  Red  Astrachan.  The  leading  culinary 
Apples  were  Peasgoods  Nonsuch.  Emperor  Alexander,  and 
Lord  Sufiield.  Jargonelle,  Windsor,  which  appears  to  come 
fine  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  Bon  Chretien  are  the  best 
dessert  Pears, 

We  must  content  ourselves  by  simply  saying  the  vegetables 
were  numerous  and  good  ;  there  were  wild  flowers,  honey, 
&c.,  altogether  a  verj'  interesting  display. 


UNITED  HORTICTLTURAL  BENEFIT  AND  PROVIDENT 

SOCIETY. 

The  usual  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace.  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening,  the  12th  inst.  The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  C.H. 
Curtis.  Eight  new  members  were  elected  and  one  nominated. 
The  amount  paid  to  sick  members  since  the  last  meeting  was 
t:i9  ]s.  The  treasurer  reported  having  £^99  9s.  4d.  in  hand, 
and  was  instructed  to  invest  £400  in  the  best  available 
corporation  stock.  The  secretary  was  asked  to  make  the 
usual  preliminary  arrangements  for  the  annual  dinner, 
which  will  take  place  early  in  October. 


SHROPSHIRE  HORTICl'LTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  twenty-seventh  great  annual  floral  fete  of  the  above 
society,  held  in  the  delightful  Quarry  Grounds  at  Shrews- 
bury on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  21  and  "22,  was 
one  of  the  l>est  exhibitions  the  society  has  known,  and  in 
some  respects  was  quite  a  record  one.  Brilliant  weather 
favoured  the  opening  day,  and  an  enormous  crowd  of  people 
attended.  The  number  of  entries  this  year  far  exceeded 
those  of  the  last  season,  and  the  following  particulars  may 
be  interesting.  In  1900  there  were  altogether  2,175,  and  in 
1901  2,377,  distributed  thus,  the  entries  of  1900  being  given 
first :  Open  plants,  71,  98  ;  cut  flowers,  184.  250 :  wild  flowers, 
29,  34 ;  fruit,  378,  367  ;  vegetables,  340.  4.33 ;  cottagers',  1,002, 
l,19:'i.  The  increase,  therefore,  chiefly  lies  in  the  classes  for 
cut  flowers,  vegetables,  and  cottagers. 

Fruit  was  splendidly  shown,  as  indeed  it  always  is  at 
Shrewsbury,  the  Grapes  being  magnificent.  The  excellence 
of  the  vegetables  was  also  a  marked  feature.  The  entries  in 
the  classes  for  cut  flowers  provided  a  wonderful  display  of 
colour,  and  the  groups  and  specimen  plants  were  as  good  as 
ever.  In  fact,  the  exhibition  was  a  magnificent  display  of 
British-grown  plants,  flowers,  fruit,  and  vegetables,  that 
woithity  ranks  with  the  best  that  even  Shrewsbury  has  seen. 
It  IS  our  iik-asing  duty  year  by  year  to  congratulate  the  co- 
secretaiics.  .Messrs.  Adnitt  and  Naunton,  and  we  are  sure 
that  never  have  congratulations  been  more  worthily  merited 
than  this  year.  The  hard  work  of  the  judges,  especially 
those  to  whom  the  classes  where  point  judging  is  neces- 
sary were  allotted,  deserves  all  praise. 
Open  Classes. 

For  twenty  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  in  bloom  or 
foliage,  not  less  than  twelve  in  bloom,  Mr.  James  Cypher, 
Cheltenham,  won  the  first  prize  with  trrand  plants,  the  best 
of  wliich  were  Statice  intermedia,  Erica  Aitoniana,  Ron- 
deletia speciosa  major,  Croton  Chelsoni,  C.  Sunset,  and  Erica 
marnockiana.  T  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  J. P.,  AUerton, 
Liverpool  (gardener,  Mr.  B.  Cromwell),  was  second,  showing 
excellent  specimens  also,  for  instance,  Ixora  coccinea 
superba,  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  Statice  profusa,  &c.  The 
third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  W.  A'ause,  Leamington. 

Kor  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom, 
nrranged  to  produce  the  best  efi'ect  (3(i0  5(iuare  feet  apace), 
Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  a  beautiful  arrangement,  wherein 
the  rustic  bridge  in  the  centre,  crowned  by  a  Palm,  and 
covered  with  greenery,  was  surrounded  liy  other  rustic 
work  reaching  from  the  corners  to  the  centre.  Francoas, 
Lilies,  Orchids,  Bamboos,  Crotons,  Ac,  transforming  the 
whole  into  a  mo.st  efi'eetive  display.  G.  H.  Kenrick,  Esq., 
Edgbaston,  Birmingham  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  V.  McDonald), 
was  a  good  second,  with  an  excellent  group.  Fuchsia  tri- 
phylla  in  masses  on  either  side  of  the  central  rustic  arch 
was  particularly  bright.  Mr.  W.  Finch,  Coventry,  was 
third,  with  a  rather  solid-looking  display. 

For  a  group  of  ornamental  foliage  plants.  Palms.  Ferns, 
tVc,  arranged  for  effect  (3;iO  s((uare  feet  space),  (J.  U.  Turner, 
Esq.,  Littleover,  Derby  (gardener.  Mr.  John  Thompson)  was 
awarded  first  prize.     Mr.  Thompson  had  some  remarkably 
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tine  plants  of  Abutilun  Savitzii,  various  Orotona,  Acalyplias. 
which  stood  out  boldly  above  a  groundwork  of  well-coloured 
Pandauus,  Crotons,  Ferns,  Palm?,  Ac,  and  were  backed  by 
large  Palms,  Biinil)oos,  &c.,  altogether  an  imposing  display. 
Mr.  Cypher  won  the  second  prize,  his  arrangement,  although 
good,  somewhat  lacked  colour,  and  was  not  so  decided  as  the 
first  prize  winner's.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Earl  Carnarvon 
(gardener,  Mr.  Bead) 

Lord  Harlech,  Oswestry  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Lambert),  won 
the  first  award  for  thirty  stove  or  greenhouse  plants  in  pots. 
IxoraPilgrimii,  1.  Williamsi,  and  Clerodendron  fallax,  were 
particularly  good.  Mr.  Cypher  was  sectind,  his  best  lieing 
Statice  Ciilberti  and  Ixora  William.si.  T.  .Sutton  Timmis, 
Esu.  (gardener,  Mr.  Cromwell),  was  third. 

For  si.x  exotic  Ferns,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Slaney,  Snnnycrofl, 
Wellington  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  Steventon),  was  Hrst  witli 
splendid  plants;  G.  Burr,  Esii.,  Oaklands  (gardener,  Mr. 
Andrew  .Tones),  second;  and  .T.  Barker,  Esij.,  Castle  Gates 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ji.  Wurrall),  third. 

For  four  p,\  ramid  Coleus,  Mrs.  .T.  H.  Slaney  was  hrst  and  W.  ,J. 
.Scott,  Esq.,  Bedford  House  (gardener,  Mr.  .1.  Carter),  second. 
For  six  Caladiums,  T.  Sutton  Timmis,  Esq.,  was  first ; 
H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  second;  and  E.  .\.  Newell,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Ashwood),  third.  W.  J.  Scott,  Esq.,  was  first 
for  six  Fuchsias. 

Ot'EN  TO  Salop  oni.v. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  in  and  out  of  bloom 
(160  feet  space),  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esq.,  Leighton  Hall, 
Troubridge  (gardener,  Mr.  Phillips),  won  the  lirst  prize  with 
a  good  arrangement,  the  rustic  work  in  the  centre,  as  well 
as  that  reaching  from  the  corners  of  the  group,  was  tastefully 
covered,  and  in  the  intervening  spaces  Campanula  pyra- 
midalis,  Acalypha  Sanderiana,  were  conspicuous  amongst  a 
multitude  of  flowers  and  foliage  ;  H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  S.  Bremmer),  was  second,  and  jNIrs.  Swann, 
Halston  Hall,  Oswestry  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Roberts),  third. 
Lord  Harlech  won  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  with 
splendid  specimens;  H.H.F.  Hayhurst, Esq., beingsecond.  In 
another  classforasimilarnumher  of  plants,  W.  J.  Scott, Esq., 
Bedford  House  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Carter),  was  first ; 
R.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Abbey  Foregate  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Clitft), 
being  second,  and  James  Farrant,  Esq.,  third. 

Cut  Flowers. 

For  a  display  of  floral  ai-raugements  in  a  space  12  feet  by 
5  feet,  Messrs.  Jones  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  were  placed 
Jirst.  They  had  a  beautiful  exhibit ;  in  the  centre  was  a 
basket  tilled  with  Authuriums  and  other  things,  while 
baskets  and  vases  of  White  Lilies,  Carnations,  Sweet  Peas, 
lie.,  were  placed  around.  A  silver  cup,  given  by  the  Shrop- 
shire Society  in  London,  is  awarded  with  the  first  prize  in 
this  class.  Messrs.  Perkinsand  Son,  Coventry,  were  second, 
having  various  designs  very  well  made  up  with  roses.  Carna- 
tions, zonal  Pelargoniums,  Lilies,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  Tucker,  Magdalen 
Street,  Oxford,  was  third. 

F'or  a  ball  bouquet  and  bridal  bouquet,  Messrs.  Jenkinson 
and  Sons,  Newcastle,  Stafts.,  were  first,  with  beautiful 
examples,  in  which  Orchids  figured  largely  ;  Messrs.  Perkins 
being  second. 

For  similar  bouquets  (Orchids  excluded)  Messrs.  Perkins 
were  first,  using  Eucharis,  Lilies,  &c.,  in  the  one,  and  Car- 
nations in  the  other  ;  Mr.  J.  Eirk,  Heaton  Chapel,  Stockport, 
was  second.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  Cardiff,  won  first  prize  for  a 
shower  bouquet  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  using  a  yellow  variety. 
Mr.  J.  Kirk  was  first  for  a  shower  bouquet  of  Roses  (own 
foliage) ;  Mr.  W.  Treseder  being  second.  Mr.  J.  Kirk  and 
Messrs  Jones,  of  Shrewsbury,  were  first  and  second  respec- 
tively for  a  feather-weight  bou(iuet  of  any  flowers. 

ilessrs.  Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  won  for  a  stand  of  cut 
flowers  for  table  decoration ;  Mr.  M.  V.  Seale,  Sevenoaks, 
being  third  ;  the  second  prize-winner  we  could  not  find. 
Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  first  for 
a  faiicy  Bamboo  stand  decorated  with  Cactus  Dahlias,  show- 
ing some  beautiful  flowers.  In  the  class  for  twelve  button- 
hole sprays  Messrs.  Perkins  were  first ;  Mr.  Kirk,  second  ; 
and  Messrs.  Jones,  third. 

For  eighteen  spikes  of  Gladiolus,  distinct,  Messrs.  Hark- 
ness  and  Son,  Bedale,  were  first  with  beautiful  examples ; 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Co.,  Bedale,  second  ;  and  W.  E.  King- 
King,  Esq.,  Bodenham  Manor,  Leamington  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Davis),  third. 

For  twenty-four  Roses,  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties, 
distinct,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  Dundee,  were  first ; 
Messrs.  Townsend  and  Son,  Worcester,  second  ;  and  Messrs. 
Perkins,  Coventry,  third. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  won  for  twenty-four 
blooms  of  show  oi-  fancy  Dahlias,  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  with  a  splendid  lot ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams, 
and  Co.,  Salisbury,  second  ;  and  Mr.  M'.  Treseder,  Cardiff, 
third.  For  twelve  similar,  nurserymen  excluded,  Mr.  T. 
Jones,  Ruabon,  wiis  first  ;  W.  E.  King-King,  Esi|.,  second  ; 
and  Rev.  T.  M.  B.  Owen,  third. 

Messrs.  Keynes,  Williams,  and  Co.,  won  for  twenty  four 
Cactus  Dahlias  with  remarkably  good  flowers,  Mr.  S. 
Mortimer  being  second,  and  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Son, 
High  Blantyre,  N.B.,  third.  There  weie  several  more 
entries. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  exhibit  of  eighteen  distinct 
varieties  of  Eckford's  Sweet  Peaswas  won  by  R.  LI.  Kenyon, 
Es(i.,  Praooc,  Oswestry  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Durnell),  with  a 
most  beautiful  collection  ;  Mrs.  E.  M.  Taylor,  Newtown 
(gardener,  Mr.  Davies),  was  second  ;  and  W.  .Shropshire, 
Esq.,  third.     There  were  many  more  entries. 

A  silver  challenge  cup  was  offered  by  Mr.  Eckford  for  the 
best  thirty-six  varieties  of  Eckford's  Sweet  Peas. 

Mr.  Robert  Sydenham,  Tenby  Street,  Birmingham,  also 
offered  special  prizes  for  twelve  distinct  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  (Sydenham's  seed),  the  first  being  won  by  W.  L. 
Chew,  Esq.,  Market  Drayton;  second,  W.  Shropshire,  Esq.  ; 
third,  R.  Kenyon,  Esq.  There  were  many  entries.  Messrs. 
Jones  and  Son  also  offered  prizes  for  Sweet  Peas. 

Fruit. 

For  a  dessert  table  decorated  willi  plants  in   pots,  cut 

flowers,  and  foliage,  table  10  feet  by  4  feet  (i  inches,  Lady 


Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor  Castle,  Ledbury  (gardener,  Mr.  (.:. 
Mullins),  won  the  premier  prize  in  this  class  with  a  very 
meritorious  exhibit,  gaining  11.5  points.  Black  Hamburgh, 
Alicante,  and  Duke  of  Buccleuch  Grapes,  litllegarde  and 
Barrington  Peaches,  Stanwick  Elruge  and  Pineapple  Nec- 
tarines, and  a  seedling  Melon  were  some  of  the  best  fruits. 
Moutbretias,  Francoas,  and  Gypsophila  in  the  larger 
glasses,  and  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  &c.,  in  the  smaller  ones, 
gave  this  table  a  beautiful  appearance.  Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart., 
Guishurungh  (uankner,  Mr.  J.  Mclndoe),  was  a  very  close 
second  with  112  points.  Pear  Souvenir  du  Congri'S,  Golden 
Eagle  Peach,  Spencer  Nectarine,  Black  Hamburgh  and  Gros 
Guillaume  Grapes,  being  his  best,  and  these  were  very  fine 
indeed.  Heuchera  sanguinea.  Mimosa,  and  Asparagus  were 
mostly  used  for  decoration.  The  Earl  of  Harrington, 
Elvaston  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  R.  Ooodacre),  was  third  with  105 
points.  The  fruit  here  was  excellent ;  but  points  were  lost 
in  the  arrangement.  Lord  Barnard,  Raby  Castle  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Tullett),  won  the  fourth  prize  with  9S  points. 

The  .€20  prize,  forthe  best  twelve  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four 
or  more  distinct  varieties,  was  taken  by  Jlaitin  White,  Esq., 
of  Dundee,  with  a  magnificent  lot,  to  which  '.lO',  points  were 
given.  Muscat  of  .\lexandria,  Gros  Maroc,  .Alnwick  Seedling, 
Black  Hamburgh,  and  MadresHeld  Court  were  the  varieties 
shown.  The  first  three  named  were  wonderful  examjiles. 
Jfessrs.  D.  and  W,  Buchanan,  Scotland,  were  second  with 
eighty-three  points.  Alicante,  Coopers  Black,  and  Black 
Hamburgh  were  here  remarkably  flue  ;  Lord  Hastings  was 
third  with  eighty -one  points,  his  best  being  AlnwickSeediing 
and  Alicante;  Lady  Henry  Somerset  (Mr.  Mullins)  was 
fourth  with  75i  points. 

For  a  collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  ft  uit,  space  S  feet  by 
i  feet  6  inches,  Mr.  Mullins  was  well  first  with  132i  points, 
showing  splendid  examples  of  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
itc.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  second  with  125  points,  with  splendid 
.Apples,  Melons,  and  Peaches.  Mrs.  F.  Need,  Great  Malvern 
(gardener,  Mr,  Jones),  won  the  third  prize  with  124  points, 
one  only  below  Mr.  Goodacre  ;  the  fourth  prize  going  to 
Martin  White,  Esq.,  with  120  points.  An  extra  prize  was 
given  to  ilr.  Mclndoe  with  112i  points.  There  was  one  more 
entry. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  twelve  distinct 
varieties,  not  less  than  two  kinds,  the  executors  of  J. 
Corbett,  Esq.,  Impney  Hall  (gardener,  Mr.  F.  .Tordan),  were 
given  first  prize  for  an  excellent  exhibit.  Grapes  Gi-os 
.Maroc,  very  fine,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Apple  Worcester 
Pearmain,  Pear  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  .Melon  Hero  Lockinge 
were  the  i^est ;  Lord  Bagot  was  second  with  a  good  display, 
there  being  no  more  competitors. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  fruit,  the  Rev.  Bulkley 
Owen  was  first ;  T.  F.  Kynnersley,  Esi|.  (gardener  Mr.  W. 
Phillips),  second  ;  H.  H.  F.  Hayhurst,  Esq.,  third. 

Special  prizes  were  offered  tor  decoration  only,  irrespec- 
tive of  fruit  in  the  four  last  mentioned  classes,  and  the 
prizes  were  given  as  follows  :  First,  Mrs.  F.  Need  ;  second. 
Lady  Somerset ;  third,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan  ;  fourth. 
Sir  J.  W.  Pease,  Bart.  ;  fifth.  Executors  of  J.  Corbett,  Esq..; 
sixth.  Lady  Somerset  ;  seventh,  Hon,  Mrs.  Meynell  Ingram, 
Temple  Newsham  (gardener,  Mr,  J.  Dawes,  exhibitor  in  the 
champion  Grape  class)  ;  eighth.  Earl  of  Harrington ; 
ninth.  Lord  Bagot. 

For  tour  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  black  and  two  white. 
Lord  Bagot  was  first  with  splendid  Gros  Maroc  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria;  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Es(i.,  was  second  ;  ancl 
Lord  Harlech,  third,  both  showing  well.  For  three  bunches 
of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  Lord  Trevor(gardener,  Mr.  Dawes) 
was  first  with  splendid  examples;  J,  Martin  White,  Esq., 
second ;  and  Rev.  B.  Owen,  third.  All  these  gentlemen 
showed  remarkably  good  fruit,  and  there  were  many  more 
entries.  J.  C.  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  won  for  two  bunches  of 
Madresfield  Court  Grapes  ;  Rev.  Bulkley  Owen,  second  ; 
and  F.  R.  Twemlow,  Esq.,  Market  Drayton,  third. 

For  two  bunches  of  Alicante  Lord  Hastings  was  first ; 
Rev.  T.  B.  Owen,  second  ;  and  Mrs.  Need,  Malvern  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Jones),  third.  For  two  bunches  of  Gros  Colmar 
Lord  Hastings  (gardener,  Mr,  Shingler)  was  again  first, 
showing  magnificent  fruit ;  Jlr.  Lambert,  Oswestry, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  Malvern,  third.  For  three  bunches 
of  white  Grapes  (Muscats)  W.  Nieid,  Esq.,  Holmes  Chapel, 
Cheshire,  was  placed  first ;  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B.,  Llanfair- 
fechan  (gardener,  Jlr.  W.  Coates),  second  ;  and  Lord  Bagot 
(gardener,  Jlr.  Bannerman),  third.  The  first  p)ize-winner 
showed  very  well.  For  two  bunches  of  white  Grapes  (any 
other  variety)  H.  A.  Attenborough,  Esq.,  Daventry  (gar- 
dener, Jlr.  A.  Child),  was  first  with  grand  Buckland  Sweet- 
water ;  Colonel  Piatt,  C.B.,  second  ;  and  Earl  Lathom,  third. 
There  were  many  entries. 

Vkoetables^. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  12  varieties,  distinct.  Earl 
of  Carnarvon,  Highclere  (gardener,  Jlr.  W.  Pope),  was  placed 
first  with  a  good  exhibit.  Cauliftower,  Celery,  Carrots,  and 
Tomatoes  were  very  good.  R.  A.  Horspool,  Esq.,  Ruabon, 
sectmd  ;  Earl  Lathom  (gardener,  -Mr.  .\shton),  third. 

For  a  collection  of  nine  varieties,  open  to  Salop  only,  John 
Hay,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a  very  good  e.thibit ;  Hon.  R.  C. 
Herbert,  Wellington  (gardener,  Jlr.  A.  S.  Kearsley),  .'econd  ; 
Lord  Trevor  (gardener,  Jlr.  W.  Dawes),  third. 

Mr.  Beckett,  Aldenham  House,  Elstree,  won  the  first  prize 
offered  by  Jlessrs.  Carter  and  Co.  for  a  collection,  six 
distinct  kinds  (customers  only).  The  Ailsa  Craig  Onions, 
Duke  of  York  Tomato,  Scarlet  Perfection  Carrot  were  grand . 
A.  Henderson,  Esci.,  JI.P.,  Buscot  Park,  Farington  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Bastin),  second  ;  Earl  Lathom,  Ormskirk  (gar- 
dener, Jlr.  B.  Ashton),  third  ;  both  also  showing  well. 

Jlr.  Beckett  won  the  first  prize  offered  by  Jlessrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons  (open  to  customers  only).  Early  (jiant  Caulifiower 
was  splendid.  R.  W.  Hudson,  Esq.,  Marlow  (gardener,  Jlr. 
James  Gibson),  second  ;  Earl  Carnarvon  (gardener,  Mr. 
Pope),  third.  The  produce  shown  by  all  three  exhibitors 
was  excellent. 

The  first  prize  offered  by  Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons  was  won 
by  Jlr.  Beckett  also,  Jlr.  B.  Ashton  being  second,  and  Jlr. 
Bastin  third.  Tomato  Jubilee  and  Onion  JIasterpiece  were 
well  shown  by  Jlr.  Beckett. 


Mr.  John  JVood,  Penrith,  seedsman,  offered  prizes  for 
Wood's  Centenary  Golden  French  Bean  (twenty  pods),  and 
thty  were  won  by  Colonel  P.  R.  Jliddleton,  first ;  G,  T. 
Bates,  Esq.,  second  ;  and  R.  L.  Kenyon,  Esq.,  third. 

Jlr.  Robert  Sydenham  olfei-ed  a  series  of  prizes  for  dishes 
of  vegetables,  and  a  silver  challenge  bowl,  value  £15,  to  the 
winner  of  the  greatest  number  of  points.  The  bowl  must  be 
won  three  times  to  be  retained.  This  year  it  was  won  by 
Jlr.  Reed,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon,  with  thirty- 
three  points. 

Jlr.  Edwin  Jlurrell,  seedsman,  Shrewsbury,  offered  a 
series  of  prizes  for  collections  of  vegetables  (open  to 
customers  only). 

We  have  iKPt  space  to  refer  at  length  to  the  non-com- 
petitive exhibits,  which  were  of  high  merit :  Webb  and 
Sons,  Wordsley,  Gloxinias,  Sweet  Peas,  (tc,  vegetables; 
Jones  and  Son,  Shrewsbury,  Sweet  Peas  ;  George  Towndrow, 
ilalvern  Link,  Pelargonium  Beauty  ;  J.  B.  Blackm(u-e, 
'Tiverton-on-Avon,  Bath,  cut  Begonias ;  W.  L.  Pattison, 
Shrewsbury,  Violas ;  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  Dahlias  ; 
ArthllrEdwards,Esq.,Arnold,  Notts,  Edwardian  table  decora- 
tions ;  Jarman  and  Co.,  Chard,  vegetables;  J.  H.  White, 
Worcester,  hardy  flowers ;  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth, 
fruit  trees  in  pots  ;  Pritchard  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  pigmy 
Japanese  trees  ;  Richard  Smith  and  Co.,  Worcester,  hardy 
flowers  ;  B.  R.  Davis  and  Son,  Yeovil,  Begonias  in  pots  ; 
Peed  and  Son,  Norwood,  Caladiums  ;  and  Leonard  J.  Ching, 
Enfield,  N,,  Ferns.  We  shall  refer  to  these  more  fully  ne.xt 
week,  and  give  the  list  of  awards. 


Cardiff  Gapdeners'  Association.— 

The  annual  outing  took  place  on  the  12th  inst. , 
■when  a  large  party  journeyed  to  Kew  (hardens, 
where  luncheon  was  served.  This  was  presided 
over  by  Mr.  (i.  Tolman,  chairman,  supported  by 
Mr.  Thomas  Malpass,  hon.  treasurer,  and  Mr. 
•J.  .Julian,  hon.  secretary  and  conductor  of  the 
party.  A  brief  toast  list  was  gone  through,  and 
a  move  was  made  to  Dover  House,  Roehampton, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and  whose 
gardens  are  in  charge  of  Mr.  .J.  F.  McLeod,  whose 
abilities  as  a  high-class  gardener  were  plainly 
shown  on  all  hands.  A  large  area  of  glass  is 
devoted  to  Peach  culture  in  various  stages  of 
growth,  all  remarkably  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Carnations  receive  much  attention.  The  fruit 
garden  was  stocked  with  the  best  varieties  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  standard  Nectarines  (a 
grand  show),  and  small  fruits  of  various  kinds, 
including  a  plantation  of  Raspberry  canes.  On 
the  lawn  stands,  out  of  the  many  specimens,  a  fine 
one  of  Ailanthus,  also  a  fine  Judas  Tree,  and  about 
the  finest  purple  Beech  it  is  possible  to  see.  A 
splendid  tea  was  served  and  was  thoroughly 
enjoyed,  Mr.  McLeod  being  heartily  thanked  for 
his  hospitality.  A  move  was  made  for  Manresa 
House  for  the  purpose  of  viewing  the  large  Vine, 
remarkable  for  its  robust  growth,  healthy  foliage, 
and  fine  bunches  of  fruits.  The  house  is  223  feet 
long,  the  Vine  is  planted  nearly  in  the  centre,  and 
extends  its  rods  from  end  to  end,  and  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house,  which  is  a  lean-to 
aboixt  18  feet  high.  The  Peach  trees  under  glass 
looked  well,  and  plenty  of  strong  fruiting  wood 
laid  in  for  next  j'ear's  supply.  Fruit  crops  were 
very  heavy.  Mr.  Davies,  tlie  head  gardener,  was 
much  thanked  for  his  courtesy.  The  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  around  London,  and  Cardiff 
reached  early  on  Tuesday  morning. — J.  .Juli.\n. 

Sambucus  paeemosa.— A  rocky  bank 

overhanging  a  rushing  stream  set  with  many  bushes 
of  red-berried  Elder  was  a  bit  of  Nature's  planting 
which  it  was  worth  going  miles  to  see.  This  is  a 
shrub  so  seldom  met  with  in  England  that  it  is 
perhaps  worth  while  to  make  a  note  of  its  especial 
beauty  at  the  end  of  .July.  In  a  very  difi'erent 
position,  at  the  foot  of  a  (iry  but  somewhat  bushy 
hillside,  a  colony  of  the  Dwarf  Elder  (S.  Ebulus) 
was  very  fine  The  large  heads  of  creamy  white 
flowers  with  purple  stamens  filled  the  air  with 
their  scent  and  attracted  a  host  of  brilliant  butter- 
flies not  familiar  to  English  eyes,  amongst  them  a 
white  admiral.  This  herbaceous  Elder  is  indigenous 
with  us,  but  it  is  not  freciuent,  and  might  be  used 
with  very  good  effect  in  the  wild  garden,  especially 
as  it  is  at  its  best  in  rather  late  summer. — 
Iv.  L.  D. ,  Grand  Dncluj  of  Lu.revihourg.  [This 
free-growing  dwarf  Elder  has  a  whipthong-like 
running  root  that  makes  it  of  value  in  such 
places  as  pond-heads  or  banks  for  keeping  the  soil 
together. — Eds.] 


*^*  Secretaries  of  societies  are  invited  to  send  notes  of  meet- 
ings, exhibitions,  and  foi-tkcoming  events  We  shall  welcome 
also  notices  of  gardenimj  appointments. 
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ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— 7'Ar  ilditors  intend  to 
nake  THE  GariiEN  /(clp/ul  to  all  reader.^  who  desire aseistance, 
no  matter  u'fiat  the  branch  of  gardening  may  be,  and  tvith  that 
object  mil  make  a  special  feature  of  the  ''Answers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  umtten  on.  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editorso/The  Garden, 20,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  anrf  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 

Names  of  plants.—-/?.  F.  5". —Digitalis  Ip.uata. 

Mrs.  Lavidsiin. — Bux  Thorn  (Lyciiim  eurupicuni). J.  F. 

Andeison. — 1,  Ked  Valerian  (Centranthiis  ruber) ;  5,  Spider- 
wort  (Tradescantia  virginica) ;  6,  Spii;caDuu;;lasi ;  7,  Linum 
campanulatiini  ;  10,  HelianthusnuiltiHonisfl.-pl.  ;  ll,HeIian- 
thus  multiHorus  (the  jjeiennial  Sunflower) ;  12,  Linaria 
reticulata  aureo-purpurea ;  13,  Helianthus  Soleil  d'Or ; 
15,  Heleniuni  autumnale  ;  ILi,  Lysimachia  thyrsiflora ; 
17,  Double  Sneezewort  (Achillea  Ptarmica  11. -pi.);  IS,  Eryn- 
sium  maritimum  (Sea  Holly).  Please  send  the  <jthers  again. 
They  were  too  shrivelled   to   identify  with  any  degree  of 

certainty. 3/r.s-.  Stephen  Marshall. — Meuispeinium  cana- 

dense. 1)'. ./.  y.— Your  Lily,  as  specimen  received,  is  quite 

right  for  L.  tigrinum  splendens:  your  L.  Wallace!  is  pro- 
bably not  in  the  condition  or  soil  that  suits  it ;  it  likes  a  damp 
place  in  peat. 

Podophyllum  Emodi  (T.  Paton)-— Podophyllum 
Emodi  is  a  native  of  the  Himalayas.   It  thrives  best  in  rather 


germination.  If  drought  continues,  then  give  the  seeds  an 
occasional  heavy  watering  in  the  evening.     Growth  will  be 

I  pretty  good,  and  then,  when  a  change  to  showers  comes, 
the  plants  will  grow  rapidly.  In  the  case  of  leaf  plants, 
such  as  Turnips,  Cabbages,  Lettuces,  or  Spinach,  on  which 
insects  soon  fasten,  have  plenty  of  flne  road  dust  at  hand 

I  and  smother  the  seedlings  wilh  it  when  damp. 

I      Solanums  in  g-apdens  (Clytie).  —  You  seem    to 

mak7fn¥Gl^i^^:ri:^lpfulTo  alTre'adcrs  who  desire  assista7ice,  i  ^^.''Jpnl' o^  W  ?LT^'  f'^V*'^^  T"  "'^'^  Potato  plants  in 

^'  .      •        -     .  -  -     .  ,    .    '    gaidens  other  than  those  of  the  tuberous  or  edible  Potato 

(Solanum  tuberosum).  Do  you  not  know  the  berried  Sola- 
nums, such  as  S.  Capsicastrum  or  of  Weatherills  hybrids, 
that  make  such  capital  winter  pot  plants  when  covered  with 
large  red  berries,  or  of  the  soft,  tender  sub-tropical  or 
ornamenlal-leaved  section,  of  which  there  are  some  half  a 
dozen  distinct,  and  all  remarkably  tine?  All  these  are 
raised  from  seed  ;  but  the  most  beautiful  of  all,  no  doubt, 
are  the  climbing  Solanums,  especially  S.  jasminoides,  which 
grows  very  freely  and  loosely,  and  does  well  on  a  warm  wall 
outdoors  or  in  a  greenhouse  The  flowers  are  liorne  in  large 
trusses  and  are  singularly  beautiful  ;  they  are  of  a  pale 
mauve  colour.  Another  very  fine  warm  wall  or  greenhouse 
climber  is  S.  Wendlandi,  but  it  is  of  a  more  woody  nature. 
The  trusses  of  flowers  are  very  fine. 

Pyramidal  Celosias  (^V.  M.  G.).— The  strain  of 
these  beautiful  feathered  plants  you  have  seen  in  the  paiks 
can  be  had  from  some  of  the  leading  seed  houses.  Ask  for 
the  true  pyramidal  strain  ;  you  do  not  want  those  plants 
which  grow  up  to  some  3  feet  to  4  feet  in  height  and  have 
large,  broad  spikes  or  plumes  of  florescence,  but  rathei' 
those  which  range  from  20  inches  to  30  inches  in  height,  have 
pointed  spikes  very  freely  produced,  and  the  plants  are  of 
pyramidal  habit.  That  is  the  character  of  the  true  pyra- 
midal strain.  AVe  see  them  now  very  abundant  in  gardens, 
and  they  are  largely  used  for  bedding  purposes;  indeed, 
form  some  of  the  most  beautiful  bedoing  plants  we  have. 
It  is  well  to  sow  seed  in  heat  in  February,  so  that  the  plants 
may  be  in  good  blo(mi  and  height  in  0-inch  pots  before  they 
are  planted  out  into  the  beds  about  the  middle  of  June. 
They  should  be  put  out  thinly  on  a  carpet  of  some  creeping 
plant  to  give  good  eflfect. 

Earwig's  (A.  H.  M.)— As  far  as  we  know  there  is  no 
better  way  of  destroying  earwigs  Uian  by  trapping  them. 
Insecticides  are  of  no  use,  their  liodies  are  so  hard  and 
smooth,  and  they  move  so  (luickly,  that  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  apply  any  powder  or  solution  to  them  with  any 
deadly  effect.     Various  things  may  be  used  as  traps,  such  as 
hollow  stems,  crumpled  up  pieces  of  paper,  pieces  of  sacking 
or  canvas  lightly  folded  and 
laid  on  the  ground  or  where 
they  can  easily  creep  into 
them.      The    old-fashioned 
trap    of    placing   a    small 
flower-pot  on  the  top  of  the 
stakes,    to    which     plants 
liable  to  their  attacks  are 
tied,  are  said   to  be  more 
effective  if  smeared  inside 
with  a  mixture  of  treacle 
and  beer;    strips  of  brown 
paper   might    be    smeared 
with  the  same  mixtuie  and 
then  folded  lightly  so  that 
the     insects      may     creep 
between    the    folds.      The 
earwigs  should  be  shaken 
from  the  traps  into  boiling 
water  or  into  a  basin    of 
water  with  a  little  paraftin 
(jil  floating  on  the  top.     As 
to  the  water  in  yoxir  swim- 
ming bath  looking   green, 
is  the    water  green    when 
you  put  some  in  a  glass  or 
is  it  that  the  sides  of  the 
bath    are    green  ?      If   the 
latter  you  should  run  off 
the    water  and    scrub  the 
sides  and  liottom  well  with 
Bordeaux    mixture,    made 
by  dissolving  lOoz.  of  Itlue- 
little    hot    water,   adding   to  it   five   gallons 
a    wooden    vessel,   then    add   Ooz.   of   ([uick- 
lime  and  stir  thoroughly,  when  it  is  flt  for  use.     We  believe 
this     would     kill     the    conferva    or   some    plant    of    that 
nature  which  is  growing  on   the  cement.      If  the    water 
is  in  itself   green,    but    comes    into  the   bath    colourless, 
it  is  probably  full  of  the  spores  of  one  of  these  plants,  and 
the  same  treatment  would  be  useful,  but  if  the  water  conies 
in  green   you  must  search  higher  up  in  the  source  of  the 
supply  of  water.     You  do  not  say  if  it  is  supplied  through  a 
pipe  or  an  open  stream.     If  you  would  send  a  sample  of  the 
water  we  would  tell  you  if  there  be  any  spores  of  conferva 
in  it. 

Ppopag-ating-  Pansies  (Sylvia).— Cut  over  at  once 
all  flowering  stems  on  your  Pansies,  then  place  about  the 
plants  some  fine  gritty  or  sandy  soil  an  inch  thick  well 
worked  in  about  the  young  growths.  These  should  break 
up  freely  at  once,  and  the  fine  soil  about  them  should  cause 
young  roots  to  be  formed  on  each  shoot.  When  well  deve- 
loped tlie  stocks  may  be  lifted  and  divided,  each  rooted 
piece  being  dibbled  up  into  a  frame  3  inches  apart,  or  under 
hand  lights  for  the  winter.  Failing  any  such  protection, 
fork  up  the  soil  of  a  warm  border,  add  some  decayed  manure, 
leaf-soil,  and  sand,  then  dibble  out  the  rooted  stocks  into 
that.  If  very  hard  weather  comes,  set  0-inch  boaids  on  edge, 
round  the  bed  lay  long  strips  of  wood  or  shelves  across,  and 
throw  mats  over.  Whilst  hardy,  very  severe  weather  may 
do  small  plants  nnperfectly  rooted  some  harm.  They  will 
l)e  strong  Lo  plant  out  in  Mai'cb. 

Housing  Chrysanthemums  (Amatkuk)— 'The 
usual  rule  wiih  good  growers  of  exhibition  Chrysanthemums 
is  to  iKiuse  the  plants  about  the  ihird  week  in  September. 
It  does  sometimes  happen  that  a  sharp  frost  or  two  occurs 


STREl'TOCARPUS    FLOWEKS. 
(From  a  drawing  by  Mish  I.  M.  Chartcrti.) 


moist  peat.     The  fruit  of  this  species  is  harmless,  though 
others  that  are  natives  of  North  America  are  poisonous. 

StPeptoeappuses(W.  J.).— These  have  come  much  to 
the  front  of  late  years,  and  no  wonder.  The  flowers  are 
very  pure  and  varied  in  colour,  pretty  in  shape,  and  their 
common  name  of  Cape  Primrose  is  well  deserved.  The  seed 
is  easily  raised  in  gentle  warmth,  and  the  flowers  appear 
over  a  long  season. 

Hollyhocks  and  Snapdpagons  (Lancashire 
Lass).— In  strong  soils  Hollyhocks  last  well  for  several 
years.  In  poor  ones  they  should  be  renewed  every  other 
year.  Antirrhinums  are  biennials,  but  will  last  a  second 
year  after  maturity  in  a  wall. 

What  is  an  amateup?  (D.,  iV.  B.)— Certainly  not. 
A  man  wholly  employed  in  a  garden  under  a  head  gardener 
cannot  compete  as  an  amateur  with  "stuff"  grown  Iti  his  own 
garden.  He  brings,  of  course,  a  professional  training  to 
bear.  An  amateur,  strictly,  is  a  man  who  employs  no  labour 
at  all,  or  only  occasional  help,  but  grows  everything  himself. 
A  man  who  employs  a  lot  of  gardeners  is  not,  in  our  opinion, 
an  amateur  at  all.  We  mean  he  has  no  right  to  compete 
against  those  who  employ  no  outside  labour.  It  is  always 
liest  to  divide  the  schedule  to  meet  all  classes— amateurs, 
as  defined  here,  gardeners,  and  nurserj'raen. 

Sowing  vegetable  seeds  (S.  G.).— The  ditticulty 
you  experience  in  getting  vegetable  seeds  to  grow  under 
present  weather  conditions  is  very  general.  We  strongly 
advise  you  to  sow  in  all  cases  in  drills,  and  make  them  as 
deep  as  for  Peas.  Then  saturate  them  with  water,  so  that 
it  will  soak  in  for  several  inches.  Sow  the  seeds  almost 
directly,  and  cover  up  at  once  with  flne  soil,  but  not  thickly. 
That,  acting  as  a  mulch,  will  help  to  check  evaporation,  and 
the  moisture  allied  to  the    sun-heat   will   soon    promote 


stone 
of   water 


about  the  20ih  to  the  25th  of  that  month,  and  if  the  plants 
are  exposed  much  harm  is  done  to  the  buds.  Of  course,  any 
house  in  which  plants  are  placed  should  be  as  fully  venti- 
lated as  possible  during  the  day  and  partially  so  at  night, 
care  being  taken  that  frost  is  excluded.  The  plants  must 
be  arranged  that  the  tallest  he  placed  at  the  back,  the 
shorter  ones  in  front.  Where  the  house  is  low,  the  po  s  of 
tall  plants  should  be  partially  sunken  in  the  floor.  The 
blooms  should  be  fully  IS  inches  from  the  glass.  Whilst  the 
housed  plants  will  still  need  watering,  care  must  Ite  taken 
that  it  is  done  so  as  to  avoid  over-wetting  the  soil  or  the 
floor.  Sometimes  in  damp  and  foggy  weather  it  is  needful 
to  give  the  house  a  little  heat,  otherwise  the  blooms  may 
sutter. 

Pponunciation  of  Heuchera  (W.  s.  T.).  -  No 
doubt  the  absuhuely  cnrrcct  way  to  pionuunce  this  woid  is 
to  follow  the  German,  and  tu  give  the  llrst  syllable  the 
sound  "Hoy,"  followed  by  the  "  ch  "  neither  haid  nor  soft, 
but  with  the  in-between  sound  Ihat  these  letteis  in  com- 
bination have  in  German,  which  is  as  nearly  as  jjossible 
the  same  as  the  "ch"  in  the  Scotch  'loch.  '  But  the  usually 
accepted,  and  we  think  the  best  way,  is  to  anglicise  the 
pronunciation  into  "Hewkera"— as  we  do  in  Fuchsia  and 
Dahlia.  It  would  sound  pedantic  to  say  "Kooksia,"  with  the 
'"oo"  sounded  as  in  "  look,"  or  Dahlia  with  the  "a"  sounded 
nearly  as  in  "marl."  Moreover,  it  is  well  to  avoid  ^Ulat 
Would  be  an  everlasting  stumbling-block  to  gardeners,  and 
to  accept  what  is  convenient  and  easy  to  our  tongues.  The 
now  well-known  Choisja  we  commonlyproiiounce"Choyzia," 
the  correct  French  sound,  which  we  can  only  approximately 
spell  phonetically  as  "Shwuzzeea,"  being,  to  anyone  wl.u 
does  not  kno«  Fiencli,  inconvenient  and  difficult  to  catch. 


QUESTION. 

Lancashipe  Lass.  "  Can  jou  tell  me  what  it  is  that 
nii.si-rt  Lvery  joung  shoot  on  a  Cltmatis  niontana  planted 
last  year  against  a  south  wall?  The  Clematis  has  neaily 
grown  to  the  top  of  the  wall,  but  has  never  flowered,  every 
flowering  fehoot  being  nipped  ofl,  and  there  are  bunches  of 
brown,  short  stems  all  the  way  up  the  creeper.  Exactly 
the  same  thing  happened  to  a  .lasrainum  revolutuni  agiinst 
the  same  wall." 


TRADE    NOTES. 

>Ve  understand  that  Messrs.  Little  and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle, 
have  had  the  honour  conferred  upon  them  by  the  King 
appointing  them  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  His  Majesty 
liy  Koyal  Warrants. 

Messrs.  Jaxes  Veitch  anh  Son>;,  Limitep,  Koyal  Exotic 
Nursery,  .544,  King's  Koad,  Chelsea,  S.W.,  infoim  us  that 
they  have  been  graciously  honoured  with  the  Royan\'arrant 
ajipointing  them  nurserymen  and  seedsmen  to  His  JIajesty 
the  King. 


Books,  &c.,  Received. 


The  "Strand  Magazine"  for  August  and  the  "Sunday 
Strand"  (summer  number)  are  excellent  numbers,  the 
"Sniiday  Strand"  especially  so.  This  magazine  is  a  pro- 
nounced success,  and  this  is  not  in  the  least  surprising. 


Catalogues   Received. 

Cu//'5.— Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood, 
London,  S.E.  ;  Messis.  J.  K.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  Lowdham,  Nottingham  ;  Mr.  J.  T.  Gilbert,  Dyke 
Bourne,  Lincolnshire;  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading; 
Messrs.  E.  P.  Dixon  and  Sons,  Hull;  Messrs.  T.  Melhvi  n 
and  Sons,  15,  Princes  Street.  Edinburgh :  Mr.  David  W. 
Thompson,  24,  Frederick  Street,  Edinburgh  ;  Messrs.  Little 
and  Ballantyne,  Carlisle;  Messrs.  Cooper,  Taher  and  Co.,  00 
and  iJ2,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.  ;  51.  Albert  F.  I'pstonc,  36, 
Church  Street,  and  1,  Market  Street,  Rotherham,  Yoiks  ; 
Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son,  Altrincham  Hale  and  Bowdon,  and 
lb  and  12,  Market  Street,  Manchester;  Mr.  William  Bull, 
530,  King's  Road,  Clu-lsen,  S.W. 

JU'^ister  of  Nnrsoifs,  Market  GarJtns,  Seed  Jiuf'inestcs, 
.(c— Messrs.  Protheroe  and  Morris,  07  and  C&,  Cheaps-ide,  E.C. 

Bulbs,  Uardy  Tree.'i,  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Ft  nit  Tieea,  li-c— 
Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Sons,  I'pper  Holloway,  N. 

Carnations  and  yorrliiet. — Messrs.  AA'illiam  Cuthush  ami 
Sons,  Highgate  Nurseiics,  London.  N. 

Border  and  Buck  /Vr*/, ^v.--Mr.  .\mos  Perry,  Winchmore 
Hill,  N. 

Carnations  and  Pteonies.~-y{es&Y&.  Laing  and  Mather, 
Kelso,  N.B. 

Dnffodils  and  Rare  Tulips.— 'SVv.  Baylor  Harlland,  Cork, 
lieland. 

Fluuer  A(Jo/s.— Messrs.  Dicksons  and  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place, 
Edinburgh. 

( vniferiv,  Erergreens,  »l-c.—  Messrs.  William  Banim  and 
Sons,  Elvaston  Nurseries,  Borrowash,  near  nerli>. 

Bulbs  ond  Winter  Flovcis.—  Messrs.  >Ailliani  Paul  anil 
Sons,  Waltham  Cross,  Herts. 

.S7? (7 U'^ifrrifs. --Messrs.  Laxton,  Bedford. 

List  of  Select  Strawberries,  Surel'ie-',  SpeciaUtics,  and 
Eitinurt.  Messrs.  .lames  Veitch  and  Sons,  Royal  Exotic 
Nursery,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Fiiiuer  Bulbs  and  7ino/.s-.— Haage  and  Schmidt,  Ei-furt. 

Hardy  A7nerican  Bulls  and  /Va»^^^— Harlan  P.  Kelsey, 
Boston,- Massachusetts,  U.S.A. 


Journals,  &c.,  Received. 

The  Austral  Culturist  :  Journal  of  the  Agricultural  and 
Horticultural  .Society  of  India  ;  Bulletin  du  JarOin  des 
I'lantes  :  The  Journal  of  Botany  :  The  American  Journal  of 
Srtiiiee  :  The  Zonlngiai  ;  The  Entinnolrgixt  ;  Twelfth  Amiual 
Report  of  the  Mtssuuri  Bvlanicnl  (ianlcn,  lia. 
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No  time  should  now  he  lost  in  ]iliin 
ning  any  alterations  or  schemes  of 
planting  that  may  be  in  contem- 
plation during  the  coming  autumn 
and  winter. 

Nothing  saves  time  and  trouble  like  having 
a  well-tliouglit-out  plan,  so  that  when  the 
moment  comes  there  is  no  doubt  or  hesitation 
about  what  is  to  be  done.  Moreover,  if  ground 
is  to  be  moved  or  levelled,  or  even  level 
ground  trenched  for  jilanting,  it  should  lie  done 
soon  enough  to  allow  the  earth  to  settle.  It  is 
unfair  to  shrubs  and  trees  to  plant  them  in 
deep  masses  of  newly  thrown  up  earth.  For 
some  time  it  will  be  in  movement,  till  it  finally 
•settles  to  its  place.  The  shifting  earth  drags 
the  roots  and  prevents  them  from  taking  good 
hold. 

Haste  and  scurry  are  fatal  to  all  good  w(ji-k 
in  this  as  in  all  things  else.  Often  the  garden 
designer  or  yilanter  is  urged  by  the  owner  of  a 
place  to  begin,  even  after  Christmas,  and  to 
get  on  as  fast  as  possible,  as  he  does  not  want 
to  lose  a  season.  There  is  no  bettei'  way  to 
lose  a  season  than  to  plant  too  late,  or,  what  is 
still  oftener  urged,  to  plant  too  large.  A 
plantation  of  young  trees  -2  feet  high  put  in  at 
the  right  time  (as  early  as  possible  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen)  will  often  overtake  one  that 
is  planted  late  with  larger  trees. 

If  some  good  and  careful  garden  scheme  is 
to  be  carried  out  there  should  be  the  best 
possible  understanding  between  the  owner  of 
the  place  and  the  garden  artist  who  is  to  take 
in  hand  its  form  and  planting.  If  when  the 
scheme  is  first  put  on  paper  there  is  any  doubt 
whether  it  can  be  properly  done,  it  is  much 
better  to  make  a  fresh  design  of  obviously  less 
cost  than  to  lop  oi'  skimp  or  make  compro- 
mi.ses  when  the  work  is  well  on  the  way. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  it  is 
e-\treniely  difficult,  in  many  cases  impossible, 
to  give  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of 
cost.  Local  conditions  vary  so  much  that 
experience  in  one  place  or  even  a  dozen  may 
be  but  little  guide  in  the  thirteenth.  An 
ample  margin  should,  therefore,  be  allowed, 
and  this  should  be  clearly  understood.  If 
th  so  matters  are  thus  adjusted  the  work  will 
be  a  source  of  satisfaction  to  both  employer  and 
employed,  and  will  in  itself  be  all  the  lietter 
for  the  harmonious  conditions  in  which  it  is 
done. 

Take  car.^fully  to  heart    th«se   words  (see 


Mackail's  "Life  of  William  Morris,  vol.  II., 
page  -I'l) :  "  Be  careful  to  eschew  all  vagueness. 
It  is  better  to  be  caught  out  in  going  wrong 
when  you  have  a  definite  purpose  than  to 
shuffle  and  slur  so  that  people  can't  blame  you 
because  they  flon't  know  what  you  are  at. 
Hold  fast  to  distinct  forms  in  art.  Don't 
think  too  much  of  style,  but  set  yourself  to 
get  out  of  you  what  you  think  beautiful,  and 
e.xpress  it  as  cautiously  as  you  please,  but,  I 
repeat,  (piite  distinct  and  without  vagueness. 
Always  think  your  design  out  in  your  head 
before  you  begin  to  get  it  on  paper.  Don't 
begin  by  slobbering  and  messing  about  in  the 
hope  that  something  may  come  out  of  it.  ^'ou 
must  see  it  before  you  can  draw  it,  whether  the 
design  is  of  your  own  invention  or  Nature's." 


INCOMPETENCE    OF    YOUNG 

GARDENERS. 

The  jobbing  gardener  has  had  his  drubbing  at  the 
hands  of  "  M.  L.  W.,"  and  now  comes  the  turn  of 
the  unfortunate  young  gardener  at  the  hands  of 
"  B.  M.  B."  The  causes  of  the  incompetence  are 
not,  I  tliink,  to  be  found  in  the  home  life  of  this 
decadent  generation,  but  in  the  advance  that  other 
trades,  professions,  and  callings  have  in  organisa- 
tion, better  wages,  and  shorter  hours,  with  an 
almost  certain  assurance  of  remunerative  work 
when  the  apprenticeship  is  over.  And  the  remedy 
that  "  B.  B.  B."  suggests — i.e.,  the  four  years' 
apprenticeship,  lower  wages,  the  apprentice  to 
have  a  bent  for  the  work,  and  the  educational 
examination  test — is  only  aggravating  the  com- 
plaint by  driving  the  likely  candidates  away. 
A  three  years'  apprenticeship  is  quite  long  enough, 
say  the  apprentice  starts  when  fifteen,  two  years" 
improving,  either  at  the  place  of  his  apprentice- 
ship, or  for  preference  in  other  gardens,  should 
turn  out  a  journeyman  at  twenty  capable  of  taking 
charge  anywhere.  As  to  wages,  a  lad  should  have 
a  living  wage  to  start  with,  ami  when  the  time 
comes  when  he  is  a  full-fledged  journeyman  he 
should  have  a  wage  equal  to  the  average  journey- 
man's wage  in  otlier  trades.  Young  fellows  in 
gardens  are  kept  too  long  on  low  wages,  so  that 
when  the  chance  oomes  of  getting  something  better 
paid  outside  gardening  they  take  it.  Concerning 
the  real  liking  spoken  of  b}'  '■  B.  B.  B. ,''  one  thinks 
that  it  is  not  till  one  is  fairly  advanced  in  this 
delightful  craft  that  one  has  a  real  liking  for  it. 
The  boy  thinks  he  has,  but  when  he  is  set  to  wash 
and  crock  pots  eternall}',  pull  weeds,  and  clean  out 
stoke-holes,  and  live  perchance  in  a  place  called  a 
bothy,  his  liking  assumes  another  complexion. 
And  the  bothy  system,  too,  accounts  for  a  lot.  In 
how  many  places  does  the  gardener  take  any 
interest  in  the  bothy  occupants  whatever'/  In 
how  many  is  there  anything  done  in  the  way  of 
affording  books  and  papers,  and  promoting  a 
healty  interest  in  the  work,  by  holding  mutual 
improvement  meetings  or  by  affording  holidays 
expressly  for  visiting  other  gardens ':  The  effect  of 
this  mutual  improvement  work  is  well  seen  in  the 
improved  condition  of  the  men  sent  out  from  Kew. 
Ton  often  in  tlie  work  time,  too,  the  gardener  leaves 


the  apprentice  in  the  hands  of  a  foreman  who  has 
no  interest  in  him. 

(iardening  is  not  the  well-thought-of  ualliiig  it 
was  at  one  time.  Many  young  men  talk  of  it  as 
being  played  out.  Outside  it  wages  are  better, 
life  is  fuller,  and  so  the  brighter  and  more  intelli- 
gent men  put  their  energies  into  something  that 
pays  them  better.  Except  in  the  manufacturing 
cities  the  hours  of  gardeners  are  longer  and  the 
opportunities  to  share  in  the  national  sports  and 
recreations  fewer  than  is  the  case  of  their  friends 
in  other  callings.  And  as  for  the  head  gardener 
advising  on  the  score  of  theory  I  Well,  let  a  young 
man  mention  it  to  his  chief,  and  the  chances  are  he 
will  not  forget  it.  Ask  the  average  head  the 
reason  certain  operations  are  done,  and  j'ou  get  an 
answer  like  this,  "  They  are  done  Ijecause  they  are, 
and  you  are  not  paid  to  think  of  wh}'  they  are,  but 
to  do  as  I  tell  you." 

The  reasons  for  the  decadence  are  manj',  and  the 
remedy  is  not  in  making  the  conditions  harder,  but 
in  organisation,  a  standard  age  of  admittance  anil 
term  of  apprenticeship  without  premium,  a  living 
wage,  encouragement  of  the  apprentice  by  attending 
to  his  needs  and  progression,  no  favouritism,  and 
a  promise  of  good  remunerative  employment  as  the 
result  of  his  study  and  work.  Yocxgster. 

Tiijo  timely  remarks  of  your  correspondent 
"  B.  B.  B. "  in  a  recent  issue  deserve  serious  notice 
by  all  interested.  I  so  well  know  that  the  tendency 
of  thought  engendered  as  one  advances  in  age  is 
that  there  are  no  days  like  the  old  days,  and  that 
the  men  then  practising,  in  whatever  calling  of 
life,  were  superior  in  their  modes  of  workmanship 
to  those  of  the  present  day.  Speaking  generally — 
I  gladly  admit  there  are  exceptions,  but  rare 
ones — the  .young  gardener  of  the  present  day  does 
not  compare  at  all  favourably  with  the  class  that 
I  first  became  acquainted  with  in  1866.  In  that 
very  important  feature  of  the  young  gardener's 
training— vegetable  culture — I,  at  any  rate,  think 
that  the  young  gardener  of  thirty  or  forty  years 
ago  was  superior  to  his  prototype  of  the  present 
day.  And  yet  how  very  necessary  that  the  gar- 
dener should  be  equipped  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  vegetable  cultivation  in  this  strictly 
utilitarian  age  I 

The  aim  now  of  so  many  young  men  who  have 
entered  the  gardening  profession  appears  to  be  to 
become  "glass  house  gardeners."  A  full  know- 
ledge as  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  what  these 
structures  contain  may,  or  may  not,  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  young  gardener's  training,  but  it  is  not 
and  never  can  be  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  the 
gardener's  art.  There  is  one  matter  in  which  I 
would  join  issue  with  your  able  correspondent. 
He  remarks :  "  There  is  loo  much  inducement 
held  out  to  young  lads.  In  some  cases  an  appren- 
tice gardener  gets  three  times  as  much  as  in  any 
other  trade  for  onl}'  half  as  long  a  term  of  service." 

Yes  ;  so  far  as  the  payment  may  be  considered 
during  the  apprenticeship  term,  but  afterwards — 
what ':  Take  the  case  of  the  young  man  appren- 
ticed, sa3',  to  the  carpenter.  He  gets  his  full  wage 
on  the  completion  of  his  seven  years'  apprentice- 
ship. Not  so,  however,  and  very  far  indeed  from 
it,  with  the  wearer  of  the  blue  apron.  What  long 
and  weary  3'ears  he  has  to  wait  for  even  a  moderate 
salarj',  considering  his  manifold  duties  and  accom- 
plishments I  It  is,  probably,  a  lamentable  con- 
fession to  make,  but   that  one  word    "wages"  is 
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llie  crux  of  the  gardener  problem  in  1901.  Good 
Wiiges  must  ever  command  the  best  men  iii  what- 
ever occupation.  ()vn. 

If  all  the  gardeners  who  have  cause  to  complain  of 
the  incompetence  and  ignorance  of  the  majority 
of  the  men  they  have  to  take  as  journeymen  at 
the  present  time  were  to  respond  to  the  editorial 
footnote  to  the  article  on  the  subject  (page  111.')) 
they,  the  Editors,  would  have  no  cause  to  complain 
of  shortness  of  "copy"  fcr  some  time  to  come. 
The  matter  is  a  serious  one,  for  men  are  sent  out 
now  as  experienced  who  have  hardly  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  of  their  work,  and  a  great  deal  of 
blame  rests  on  those  who  recommend  such,  but 
the  case  seems  almost  hopeless.  Probably  the 
extinction  of  the  old  system  by  which  lads  had  to 
pass  through  an  apprenticeship  before  they  could 
be  recommended  as  anything  but  labourers  has 
much  to  do  witli  the  deterioration,  for  such  lads, 
even  if  dull,  had  such  a  thorough  grounding  as  is 
now  never  dreamed  of,  and  some  of  it  would  be  sure 
to  remain.  (In  the  other  hand,  it  was  hard  on  the 
few  intelligent  youths  of  the  labouring  class  who 
were  under  this  system  prevented  from  getting  on. 

Personally,  I  do  all  I  can  to  try  and  make  the 
best  of  the  men  who  fall  into  my  hands  by  trying 
to  explain  to  them  when  the  opportunity  arises 
the  why  and  wherefore  of  everything  thej'  are  told 
to  do,  but  as  the  head  of  a  large  staff  these  oppor 
tunities  do  not  often  arise,  and,  except  in  a  few 
cases,  the  results  are  iii/,  or  appear  to  be  so,  though 
I  often  take  the  cold  comfort  of  thinking  that 
some  day  or  other  when  these  same  nien  have,  if 
the}'  ever  do  have,  full  responsibility  thrown  on 
them  they  must  then  profit  liy  what  they  have 
l)een  told,  hut  that,  of  course,  is  no  help  to  me  in 
my  present  emergencies.  It  would  now  be  the 
hardest  of  matters  for  a  gardener  who  could  not 
give  his  direct  care  to  the  plants  to  get  Heaths, 
lOpacrises,  New  Holland  plants,  and  others  that 
used  to  be  the  pride  of  the  best  gardens  grown  as 
they  should  be,  even  if  they  could  be  kept  alive. 

The  average  bothy  luaii  does  not,  and  will  not. 
read.  He  gets  through  the  whole  gardening  Press 
in  the  dinner  hour,  for  he  limits  his  reading  to 
scanning  the  advertisements  of  places  vacant  and, 
possibly,  to  a  show  report.  Reading  for  instruction 
is  quite  beyond  or  beneath  him.  The  apprentice 
system  sketched  by  "  B.  B.  P.."  is  a  good  one,  liut 
will  he  get  his  apprentices?  I  think  not.  In  the 
district  from  which  I  write  lads  of  fifteen  and  even 
younger  can  earn  2s.  (id.  a  day,  and  prefer  their 
work  to  garden  drudgery.  The  class  from  among 
whom  "  B.  B.  B."  and  myself  would  prefer  to  get 
our  apprentices,  and  from  whom  in  former  days 
.apprentices  were  got,  fight  shj-  of  a  profession  that 
i-.aii  only  hold  out,  except  in  rare  cases,  prospects 
inferior  to  those  of  a  good  mechanic.  This  brings 
us  to  the  other  side  of  the  question,  viz.,  What 
prospects  and  inducements  has  the  profession  for 
men'.'  The  answer  must  be— Very  poor.  Until  a 
man  is  thirty  or  verging  on  that  age  he  cannot  hope 
to  get  a  good  situation  as  head  gardener.  He  pro- 
bably has  to  wait  for  years,  after  he  thinks  himself 
competent  for  the  position,  before  he  gets  it,  and 
even  then  he  has  not  the  liberty  of  a  mechanic,  for 
if  he  found  things  not  to  his  liking,  or  if  he  was 
unfortunate  enough  not  to  please  his  employer,  the 
chances  are  greatly  against  his  ultimate  success  in 
being  comfortably  settled.  I  can  look  back 
through  a  very  long  vista  of  bothy  comrades 
whose  names  I  cannot  find  in  any  gardeners' 
directory,  and  very  few  indeed  whose  names  are 
there,  or  who  ha-ve  been  able  to  secure  for  them- 
selves the  sort  of  position,  as  gardeners,  for  which 
they  once  hoped.  Probably  with  some  it  is  their 
own  fault,  but  -n'ith  others  it  has  been  sheer  mis- 
fortune and  want  of  room.  If  your  professional 
readers  will  review  their  own  career  and  that  of 
the  many  comrades  they  have  had  in  their  j'oungor 
days,  they  must  .see  that  the  profession  is  over- 
stocked, and  that  if  all  or  even  a  big  percentage  of 
the  young  men  who  enter  it  were  sharp,  intelligent, 
and,  in  fact,  the  sort  of  men  whom  we  desire  as 
assistants,  but  for  all  of  whom  room  i«uld  not  be 
found  later  on,  the  competition  that  would  arise 
for  the  few  prizes  that  are  to  lie  had  would  scarcely 
be  an  unmivod  blessing.  I'rri'LKXeo. 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

Forthcoming'    events.  —  .September  :i, 

Bicester  Horticultural  Society  ;  September  4  and  5, 
Glasgow  grand  autumn  show  of  fruits  and  vege- 
tables; Milton  and  Sittingbourne  ;  September  (i. 
National  Dahlia  Society's  show.  Crystal  Palace 
(two  days) ;  September  1(1,  Scottish  Horticultural 
Association  meet  at  Widcome  Institute :  Horti- 
cultural club  show  ;  September  1(1  and  II,  Durham 
Hower  show;  September  11  and  \'2,  Royal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society,  Kdinburgh. 

Presentation  to  Mr.    Thomas   H. 

Cook. — Mr.  Cook,  immediately  previous  to  his 
leaving  Gosford  for  Sandringham.  was  the  recipient 
of  several  valuable  presents  from  estate  emploj'c'S, 
neighbours,  and  from  his  late  employer  the  Earl  of 
■Wemyss.  Mr.  Cook  is  followed  at  (iosford  b}'  his 
foreman  there,  Mr.  Galloway,  a  young  man  whose 
past  augurs  well  for  a  prosperous  future. 

Yucca    guatemalensis    in    flower 

at  Kew.  —  It  is  seldom  that  an  opportunity 
occurs  of  seeing  this  giant  N'ucca  in  flower,  so  that 
wdien  an  inflorescence  does  a])pear  it  is  doubly 
interesting.  At  the  present  time  a  very  fine 
specimen  is  flowering  in  the  Temperate  house  at 
Kew,  and  makes  a  noble  object  amongst  surrounding 
plants.  The  specimen  under  notice  is  of  special 
interest,  being  one  of  the  first  plants  to  be  planted 
in  the  house  when  newdy  built  fort}'  \'ears  ago.  It 
has  now  attained  a  height  of  about  40  feet,  with  a 
fairl}'  substantial  stem,  the  greater  portion  of  which 
is  draped  with  its  own  leaves,  which  do  not  fall 
away  naturally  when  they  die.  The  stem  is 
crowned  with  an  immense  head  of  dark  green  leaves 
4  feet  long  and  S  inches  to  4  inches  wide.  The 
terminal  inflorescence  is  nearl}' .'<  feet  long  and  over 
a  foot  through.  The  individual  flowers  are  upwards 
of  ?<  inches  across,  rreamv-white,  and  arranged 
closely  together,  forming  an  inuuense  upright 
panicle.  Seen  as  at  Kew,  with  a  large  Araucaria 
excelsa  as  a  background,  the  effect  of  this  "i'ucca  is 
very  striking,  with  its  old  bleached  leaves,  deep 
green  voung  foliage,  and  wdiite  inflorescence.  - 
W.  D.  " 

Mealy  Bug', — The  means  proposed  in  The 
(lARiiEN,  August  17,  under  "Answers  to  Correspon- 
dents," for  getting  rid  of  this  pest  are  inefficacious  ; 
there  is,  moreover,  a  very  simple  way  of  getting  tlie 
plants  -at  least  all  Amaryllidea'— perfectly  clean 
by  planting  the  bulbs  for  a  year  or  two  deeper 
than  usual,  that  is  to  saj',  so  deep  that  the  dry 
points  from  whence  the  green  shoots  spring  are 
just  level  with  the  soil.  The  creature  dislikes 
moisture,  and  soon  lodges  between  the  leaves  ;  bj' 
searching  two  or  three  times  carefully  it  can  be 
exterminated.  We  grow  Amaryllids  for  con- 
venience sake  above  the  soil,  but  it  is  unnatural 
and  likely  to  promote  the  existence  of  insects. — 
Max  Leiohtlin,  Bachn-Badini. 

French  Order  for  Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton. 

— We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Martin  .John 
Sutton  was,  on  behalf  of  his  Excellency  M. 
Cambon,  the  French  Ambassador,  presented  b}'  M . 
Rey,  (Jthcier  d'Academie,  with  the  insignia  of  the 
Ordre  du  Merite  Agrieole  as  a  further  recognition 
by  the  French  (Government  of  Mr.  Sutton's  suc- 
cessful eli'orts  in  the  improvement  of  grass  and 
arable  husliandry  in  I'Vance  and  England,  and 
especiallj'  in  the  advancement  of  agricultural 
education  in  both  countries.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  Mr.  Sutton  was  decorated  with  the 
Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  by  the  President  of 
the  French  Republic  in  1S78  for  international 
services  rendered  to  agriculture.  There  was  a 
large  attendance  at  the  presentation,  which  took 
place  in  the  Abbey  Hall,  Reading.  On  the  plat- 
form of  the  hall  were  Mr.  Martin  .tohn  Sutton,  Mr. 
I^eonard  (i.  Sutton  (partners),  the  Rev.  F.  L. 
Weale,  and  M.  .1.  Rey  ;  and  those  also  present 
included  Mrs.  M.  J.  Sutton  .and  Miss  Sutton 
(Henley  Park),  and  Miss  Kvel^'n  Sutton  (Cintra 
Lodge).  Mr.  Si.  .1.  Suttcm  opened  the  meeting  bj' 
saying  that  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the 
cause  of  their  meeting,  M.  Rey  having  simply  said 
he  would  like  to  come  there  on  some  business 
deputed  to  him  by  his  Excellency  the  French 
Ambassador,  and   that  he  would   like   the  stall'  to 


hear  what  he  had  to  say.  M.  Rey  observed  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  pleasure  he  was  called  upon 
to  fulfil  a  mission  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him 
by  his  Excellency  the  French  Ambassador  in 
London.  In  the  name  of  his  Excellency  he  had  the 
honour  to  inform  them  that  the  French  (Govern- 
ment, by  decree  of  August  2,  had  conferred  upon 
Mr.  M.  J.  Sutton  the  knighthood  of  the  order 
of  the  Mi'rite  Agrieole  of  France.  M.  Rey  then 
read  (in  French)  letters  addressed  by  the  French 
(iovernment  and  by  the  French  Ambassador  to  Mr. 
M.  .1.  Sutton,  and  concluded  by  pinning  on  the 
recipient's  left  breast  the  insignia  of  the  order,  and 
heartily  shaking  hamls  with  him,  amid  loud  cheer- 
ing. Mr.  Sutton,  having  pointed  out  that  he  was 
entirely  taken  b}'  surprise,  said  that  a  \erj'  great 
honour  had  been  conferred  upon  him,  and,  of  course, 
upon  ever3'one  there,  because  it  could  onlv  have 
been  intended  as  a  recognition  of  their  house  of 
business,  and  of  the  eflbrts  of  his  partners,  as  well 
as  his  own,  to  do  everj'thing  in  their  power — and 
that  was  little  compared  with  what  they  wished  to 
do — connected  with  agriculture,  not  onl}'  in  Eng- 
land, but  in  France  and  every  other  country.  They 
must  also  all  thank  M.  (^ambon.  M.  Cambon  was 
present  at  the  recent  annual  reunion  of  the  French 
professors  in  England  at  Reading  College,  to  which 
lie  gave,  by  his  presence  and  speeches,  the  impri- 
matur of  the  French  ( lovernment ;  and  he  then 
assured  him  (the  speaker)  that  he  hoped  to  come 
to  Reading  again,  and  to  inspect  the  premises  of 
the  firm.  They  must  also  convey  their  thanks  to  the 
President  of  the  French  Republic  for  the  great 
honour  he  had  conferred  on  their  firm.  Mr.  il.  J. 
Sutton  called  for  cheers  for  the  French  Ambassador 
and  for  M.  Rey,  wdiich  were  heartily  given,  and 
added  that  under  the  circumstances  the  staff  ought 
to  have  a  day's  holiday,  which  they  could  arrange 
with  the  heads  of  the  various  departments. 

An  Isle  of  W^ight  garden.— A  garden 

here  (St.  Lawrence,  Isle  of  \\ight),  where  lam  now 
staying  with  a  friend,  is  an  experimental  one  in 
many  ways.  This  is  only  the  third  year  since  the 
acre  and  a  half  of  waste  ground  was  laid  out  and 
partly  trenched  aiul  planted.  Already  Buddleya 
Colvillei  and  variabilis  have  blown,  the  latter 
about  "i  feet  high.  All  sorts  of  greenhouse  and 
some  hothouse  ])lants  have  been  put  out  to 
take  their  chance  without  protection,  and  the 
percentage  of  survivals  and  successes  is  most  sur- 
prising. Hippeastrums,  Nerines,  Eucomis  (three 
species), &c., are  doing  well ;  Richardia  elliottiana  is 
now  in  flower — a  perfect  revelation  ;  Richardia 
Rehmannii,  Pentlandii,  albo  maculata,  hastata, 
africana,  and  the  smaller  white  one  are  all  doing 
well  in  spite  of  14"  of  frost  registered  last  winter  : 
elliottiana  has  been  out  three  years,  having  been  put 
in  quite  young.  Bouvardia  triphylla,  planted  at 
the  same  time,  is  always  a  mass  of  bloom  at  this 
time  of  the  year  (middle  of  August),  and  many  of 
Lemoine's  seedling  Bouvardias  put  in  last  autumn 
are  doing  well.  B.  \'reelandii,  out  three  j'ears,  is 
very  strong,  but  has  only  flowered  once.  Here  are 
also  thirteen  species  of  Mesenibryanthemum  out  ; 
twelve  names  obtained  from  Kew  are  as  follows  : 
Edule,  acinaciforme,  abbreviatum,  lunatum, 
Brownii,  curvifloruni,  falcifornie,  acutangulum, 
uncinellum,  deltoides,  and  the  little  annual 
tricolor  which  has  sown  itself  but  cannot  be 
trusted  to  do  so.  All  I  think  have  flowered 
except  the  first  two,  w  hich  have  spread  enormously. 
— Walsinoham. 

Crinum  aUgUStum.  A  specimen  of  this 
handsome  species  is  bearing  a  fine  inflorescence  in 
the  Palm  house  at  Kew,  and  comes  in  for  a  great 
share  of  admiration  from  visitors.  A  native  of 
Mauritius  and  the  Se3'chelle  Islands,  it  finds  a 
congenial  home  in  the  warm  moist  atmosphere  of 
the  house  in  which  it  is  growing,  and  has  responded 
by  making  a  vigorous  and  healthy  plant.  As  a 
foliage  plant  alone  it  is  worthy  of  consideration, 
the  leaves  being  large  and  handsome,  but  when 
bearing  an  umbel  of  twenty  or  more  flowers  on  a 
stout  scape  nearly  ."i  feet  high  it  is  seen  at  its  best. 
The  prevailing  colour  of  the  flowers  is  a  rich  reddish - 
purple  with  a  lightish  tinge  on  the  insides  of  the 
segments.  i\t  Kew  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for 
several  years,  and  thrives  under  similar  conditions 
to  other  stove  species.  — \V.  1 ) 
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The  new  Cherry  Noble.— I  was  pleased 

tu  see  this  new  ( 'lieri'y  staged  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  tlie  Hi)yal  Horticultural  Viiciety,  and 
suuli  beautiful  fruits  « ill  gci  a  Icmg  way  tu  make 
this  variet}'  a  great  faxiiurite.  Few  plants  are 
Tuore  useful  in  pi'i\ate  gardens,  and  when  tlieir 
season  can  )>e  extended  they  are  douhly  vahial)le. 
Fjast  year  this  new  fruit  received  the  higliest 
award  from  the  Fruit  ('{immittee,  and  the  fruits 
now  sho\\]i  I  did  not  think  the  comniittee  did 
wrong  in  recognising.  'I'lie  Jlessrs.  Hay  state  that 
it  crops  as  freely  as  a  Morello,  and  if  it  can  lie 
kept  as  late  we  lia\"e  got  a  valuable  adflition  to  tlie 
late  dessert  fruits.  I  am  aware  even  now  there 
are  late  dessert  kinds,  but  some  cro))  none  too 
freely.  It  fruits  freely  in  Kent,  the  growers 
having  exhibited  large  liranclics  of  this  \'ariety, 
and  tlie  frviits  being  so  large  and  good  will  make  it 
a  standard  \'ariety  in  gardens  when  better  known. 
— O.  Wytiies. 

A  very  flne  Gooseberry  (Howard's 

Lancer). — This  fruit  was  given  an  award  of 
merit  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticidtural 
Society  recently,  and  few  fruits  liave  more 
thonnigldy  deserved  tiie  award.  .\lr.  (ieorge 
Woodward,  who  grows  hardy  fruits  so  grandly, 
sent  this  to  C'liiswiek  earlier  in  the  montii,  but 
inifortunately  the  connuittee  was  sliort  i>(  (jne 
nieml)er  and  could  not  give  an  award,  but 
recommend,  and  certainly  the  fruits  staged  were 
splendid,  not  so  much  for  mere  si/.e,  but  quality 
and  crop.  Lancer's  (Jreeii.  as  the  growei'  des- 
cribed it,  is  no  doubt  a  local  name,  Imt  none  crop  so 
well,  and,  ha\'ing  a  strong  erect  growth,  it  is  a  very 
desirable  variety.  I  am  aware  we  have  no  lack  f)f 
good  (Gooseberries,  but  there  can  be  n(j  i]uestion  as 
to  tlie  value  of  this  unknown  variety,  and  the 
grower  lias  done  well  to  bring  it  into  notice.  It 
is  a  large  green  fruit  of  very  fine  Ha\'our.  It  was 
at  its  best  a  fortnight  ago,  and  it  is,  I  shoulil 
think,  an  early  variety,  and  should  lie  most 
valualile,  both  for  cooking,  for  gathering  in  a 
young  state,  on  account  of  its  si/.e,  and  for  the 
dessert. — W. 

Blackberry  W^ilson   Junior.  —  I'his 

fruit  received  an  award  of  merit  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  :  tlie 
fruits  sent  were  of  specially  good  flavinir.  large, 
and  much  admired.  Some  years  ago — nearly 
twenty — when  this  \ariety  was  Hi-st  introduced, 
it  created  consideraljle  interest,  and  myself,  like 
many  others,  planted  Wilson  .lunior,  and  few 
fruits  ha\'e  proved  so  unsatisfactory.  There  is  no 
ijuestion  as  to  its  free  growth,  but  we  did  not 
get  mucli  fruit,  and  after  several  \ears'  trial  it 
was  rooted  up  as  worthless.  Now,  our  culture 
may  have  been  at  fault,  but  I  think  not,  as  it 
failed  in  many  gardens,  and  1  certainly  sliould 
have  hesitated  before  giving  it  an  award  of  merit. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  may  not  have  liarl  tlie 
variet.y  at  its  best,  for  the  past  few  summers 
ha\e  lieen  certainly  most  favourable  for  these 
fruits,  and  the}'  sliiuild  be  at  tlieir  best.  That 
more  recently  introduced  fruit,  the  Logan  Berry, 
is  most  satisfactory  in  e\  ery  respect,  and  a  grand 
cropper.  It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Klacklierry, 
and  so  far  it  lias  never  failed  in  aii\'  position. 
—a.  W.  S. 
Flower  beds  in  Park  Lane,  Hyde 

Park.  -The  bedding  in  this  part  is  now  taking 
on  its  summer  garb  of  beauty  and  interest.  The 
cold  winds,  together  with  the-  continual  dry 
weather,  followed  by  a  very  hot  and  dry  July, 
have  combined  to  retard  the  plants,  they  having 
become  somewhat  hard,  and  therefore  late  in 
making  a  start  in  growth  and  flower,  but  with  the 
now  long  nights,  heavy  dews,  and  promise  of  rain, 
favourable  signs  of  a  much  improxed  state  of  affairs 
are  now  plainly  discernible.  There  are  some  happy 
marriages  in  the  combinations,  to  which  we  will 
briefly  allude  in  the  course  of  these  notes.  Starting 
from  Stanhope  Gate,  there  is  a  good  mixed  bed 
consisting  of  dark  Ivydeaved  Pelargoniums  and 
Fuchsia  gracilis  variegata,  with  a  carpet  of  Ver- 
bena venosa — very  efl^ective.  A  very  pretty  bed  is 
revealed  by  a  mixture  of  Montbretias,  well-flowered 
standard  Pelargoniums,  with  a  carpet  of  Pansy 
Skylark.  The  same  eulogy  applies  to  a  bed  lom- 
posed  of  Rudbeckia   laoiniata   fL-jil.,  with  Helio- 


tropes,   standards    of    the    old    favourite    Ooleus 
V'erschatt'eltii,   Iresine,   and  Jacobea,   the   latter  a 
really    beautiful,  free-flowering  liardy  annual.     A 
very  telling  bed  is  that  devoted  to  Celosia  pyra- 
midalis  and  Lilium  lancifoliuni.    Cassia  corymbosa, 
with  white  Lantanas  and  Begonias,  give  us  a  ver}' 
pretty  floral  picture.     A  bed  of  China  Roses,  with 
a  carpet  of  Alternanthera  magnifica,  is  a  very  quiet 
but  pretty  bed.     A  most  pleasing  combination  is 
that  formed  by  Lantana  delicalissima  and  Fuchsia 
Sunray,   as  also  is  Cuphea  platyoentra,   with    its 
dark   green   foliage   and   small   scarlet  and    black 
tubular  flowers,  associated  with  Scabiosa  caueasica, 
a    highly    decorative    hardy    perennial    Scabious, 
attractive  with  its  fine  soft  mauve  or  heliotrope 
coloured    flowers.      Alonsoa  gracilis   and   (Jelosias 
(crimson  varieties)  look  very  well.     Lantana  Drap 
d"Or,  of  a  beautiful  golden  colour,  furnishes  a  very 
rich    bed.       Eucalyptus   Ounni,    Heliotropes,    and 
groups  of  Fuchsias  give  a  bold  display.     The  well 
known  and  beautiful  Plumbago  oapensis,  with  largi 
plants  of  white  Lantanas,  associated  with  Liliums, 
&c. ,  produce  a  very  pleasing  effect.     Fuchsia  Mme. 
Cornellison,    with    its    creamy   white    petals    and 
bright  scarlet  sepals — one  of  the  finest  for  bedding 
purposes — associates  well  with  Fuchsia  Jlrs.  Run- 
dell  and  Iresines.     A  mixed  bed  of  yellow  Celosias, 
and  groups  of  Fuchsias,  Begonias,  &c. ,  also  make  a 
very  good  combination.     A  pair  of  beds  filled  with 
mixed  Lantanas  and  annual  Scabious  is  an  effective 
planting.     A  circular  bed,  having  tall  specimens  of 
Lantana  delicatissima--some   o   feet  or  0  feet   in 
height  —  with    very    rich    mauve  -  coloured    Pent- 
stemons  and  Eucalyptus,  present  a  strikingly  bold 
aspect.     There  are  some  very  effective  groups  in 
the  grass  behind  the  beds.     Hydrangea  hortensis 
and    Bougainvilleas    have    made    a    brave    show. 
There  are  some   very  fine  groups  of  Heliotropes, 
Kucal3'ptus,   Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums,    and    Bam- 
boos, which  at  once  arrest  attention  by  reason  of 
their  bold,  effective  character.     A  group  of  scarlet 
Tropa-olums  is  very  rich.     Fine  specimens  of  Palms 
dotted  here  and  there  give  a  tropical  appearance, 
whilst  two  beds  of  Bamboos  and  Palms  make  very 
bold  features.     The  whole  arrangement  reflects  the 
highest   credit   on   Mr.   W.   Browne,    the   capable 
superintendent. — ()vo. 

Crocosmia  aurea  imperialis.— rhis 

fine  variety  of  Crocosmia  aurea  is  now  coming  into 
bloom  here,  where  it  has  been  slightly  delayed  by 
the  dry  weather  ;  this  has  also  rather  reduced  its 
vigour  and  beautj'.  It  is  very  handsome,  and 
deserves  more  notice  from  those  who  have  gardens 
in  mild  localities,  where  it  would  prove  as  hard}' 
as  the  Montbretias  and  far  more  free  flowering.  It 
is  now  established  in  several  gardens  in  this 
quarter,  where  it  is  now  thriving  admirabl}',  all 
the  protection  it  receives  being  a  mulch  of  1  inch 
or  2  inches  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  similar  material 
on  the  approach  of  winter.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  Crocosmias,  and  possibly  the  Montbretias,  do 
better  in  gravel  than  in  rich  soil,  and  that  they 
will  flower  more  freel}'  under  such  conditions  than 
in  garden  soil.  I  am  making  some  experiments  in 
this  direction,  and,  although  it  is  yet  too  early  to 
speak  with  certainty,  I  am  so  far  of  opinion  that 
in  growing  them  thus  I  am  going  upon  right  lines. 
I  hope  a  few  others  will  trj'  this  in  the  coming 
year. — S.  Arnott,  Carse/honi.  hy  Diimfrk>i,  X.B. 
[We  have  found  the  Crocosmias  do  well  in  deep 
sandy  soil,  with  a  plentiful  admixture  of  leaf- 
mould,  in  a  slightly  shaded  position,  replanted 
every  two  years. — Ens.] 

Messrs.    Peed     and     Sons'     fruit 

trees. — Surrounded  by  the  extensive  open  com- 
mons of  Tooting,  Streatham,  and  Wandsworth,  and 
bordering  on  the  fertile  district  of  Mitcham,  the 
centre  of  many  Surrej'  flower  farms,  the  nurseries 
of  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  are  particularly  well 
adapted  to  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit  trees.  The 
Surrey  fresh  air  and  the  good  loanij-  soil  upon  a 
gravel  subsoil  apparently  suit  them  exaetl}'.  The 
Streatham  nursery  of  Messrs.  Peed  and  Sons  is 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  fruit  trees,  Roses, 
herbaceous  plants,  and  hardy  shrubs,  the  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants  being  cultivated  in  their  West 
Norwood  and  Tulse  Hill  nurseries.  This  year  the 
fruit  trees  at  Streatham  are  particularly  good, 
standards,  dwarfs,  and  trained  trees  being  \'igorous, 


and  the  few  fruits  that  they  are  allowed  to  bear  of 
the  finest.  Rarely  or  never  have  we  seen  such 
specimens  of  Ribston  Pippin  as  Messrs.  Peed  will 
be  able  to  exhibit  this  autumn,  and  other  varieties 
are  equally  well  represented.  Irish  Peach  is 
splendid,  and  so  are  Worcester  Pearmain,  Blenheim 
Orange,  Cox's  Orange,  &c.  Of  cooking  varieties. 
Lord  Suffield  was  unusually  fine,  large,  and  as 
(|uite  as  free  bearing,  even  if  not  more  so,  than  Lord 
Grosvenor.  Lane's  Prince  Albert  is  hard  to  beat, 
and  Bramley's  Seedling  also.  Stirling  Castle  still 
holds  its  own  as  a  good  culinary  Apple,  and 
\Vellington  as  a  late  variety  is  indispensable. 
Wealthy  is  already  beginning  to  take  on  that 
beautiful  colour  that  makes  it  so  useful  as  an 
exhibition  fruit,  and  Tyler's  Kernel  is  remarkable 
for  size  and  very  prolific.  Hambling's  Seedling  is 
a  good  keeping  Apple,  as  also  is  Betty  Oeeson.  A 
new  variety  is  \  ioar  of  Beighton,  a  large  and 
promising  fruit.  Withington  Fillbasket  is  another 
new  one  of  good  size,  a  handsome  fruit  and  a 
remarkable  bearer.  All  the  above  kinds  are  in  the 
best  of  condition  in  the  Streatham  nursery,  and 
many  others  too  numerous  to  mention.  Dwarf 
Pears,  both  on  the  Quince  and  standards  on  the  Pear 
stock,  are  extensively  cultivated,  and  the  .same  may 
be  said  of  Plums,  Cherries,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
Gooseberries,  &c.  The  vigorous  and  healthy 
growth  that  characterises  the  fruit  trees  in  thi's 
nursery  Mr.  Peed  attributes  to  the  great  care  he 
has  for  many  years  exercised  in  the  selection  of  the 
stocks,  and  doubtless  much  is  due  to  his  efforts  in 
this  respect.  Sound  cultural  methods,  together 
with  good  air  and  suitable  soil  undoubtedly  have 
also  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  excellent  results 
that  have  been  obtained. 

Japanese   Honey   Berry.— This  is   a 

rather  florid  title  for  what  proved  to  be,  when 
tasted,  a  singularly  worthless  fruit.  We  were  not 
long  since  shown  on  repeated  occasions  fruit  and 
plants  of  what  was  called  the  Raspberry  Straw- 
berry, and  which  some  persons  did  not  hesitate  to 
declare  was  a  hybrid  product  between  the  Rasp- 
berry and  the  Strawberry.  The  assumption  was, 
however,  too  barefaced  to  be  accepted,  and  botanists 
soon  placed  the  new  comer  in  its  proper  position  as 
a  distinct  S]jecies  from  .Japan — Ruljus  palmatus. 
The  \-ariety  called  the  .Japanese  Honey  Berry  is 
evidently  but  a  yellow  fruited  form  of  Rubus 
palmatus.  The  fruit  committee  tasted  the  berries 
placed  before  it  at  the  last  meeting,  and  members 
were  sorry  they  did  so.  Tliey  resemble  yellow 
Arbutus  Berries,  but  have  much  less  flavour. — A.  D. 

Autumn -sown   Onions.  —  The  e.xact 

time  for  sowing  seed  of  Onions  of  any  variety  to 
stand  the  winter  outdoors,  must  be  determined  bv 
the  general  condition  of  the  soil,  but  should  be 
about  the  last  week  in  August  for  poor  slow  soils, 
and  the  first  week  in  September  for  rich  or  quick 
ones.  Too  early  sowing  sometimes  leads  to  the 
plants  getting  to  flower  the  following  year,  rather 
than  forming  good  bulbs,  while  if  too  late  sown 
the  plants  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  the 
winter.  It  is  well  no  doubt  to  sow  the  seed 
immediately  in  shallow  drills,  12  inches  apart, 
and  moderately  thin.  As  to  varieties  sow  a 
very  little,  say  two  rows  each  of  C4iant  Rocca 
and  Red  Tripoli,  and  two  rows  each  of  Ailsa(Jraig, 
our  finest  globe-shaped  Onion,  and  of  Main  Crop, 
a  fine  round  Onion.  These  latter  two  give  by  far 
the  best  keeping  bulbs  and  are  quite  hardy. — ( I. 

Sweet  Peas.— A  late  display.-Onc 

good  result  of  the  heavy  rainfall  experienced 
during  the  latter  part  of  .July  is  now  seen  in 
the  new  life  imparted  to  the  Sweet  Peas.  Prior 
to  the  period  referred  to,  the  plants  had  blossomed 
profusely  and  continuously  from  the  early  days  of 
June,  and  were  showing  signs  of  failing,  when  the 
torrential  rains  saved  them.  Although  the  hail- 
stones which  accompanied  the  hea\'y  storms  severely 
knocked  and  cut  about  the  growths,  the}'  quickly 
recovered  and  developed  quite  freely  numerous 
lateral  shoots,  giving  promise  of  a  free  displa}'  in 
the  near  future.  Within  a  comparatively  short 
time  new  sprays  of  blossoms  unfolded,  and  for  the 
last  ten  days  the  display  has  been  very  pretty.  It 
has  had  the  effect  of  gi\'ing  prominence  to  the 
moi-e  praiseworthy  sorts,  those  possessing  a  robust 
constitution  being  distinctl}'  better  than  those  of 
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less  robust  ch;u-ai:Ler.  The  new  DiiUe  of  NVest- 
rniuster  is,  without  uxcupliou,  the  best  of  the 
\\-hole  selection  now  in  Ijlooni.  The  blossoms  are 
large,  of  fine  colour,  aud  exceptionally  profusely 
displayed.  Its  rosy  maroon  and  violet  colour 
stands'  out  niosl  distinct  from  all  others.  The 
charming  pale  la\ender  blossoms  of  Lady  tSrisel 
Hamilton  are  now  as  good  as  they  have  ever  been 
previously  this  season,  and  there  is  still  the  pros- 
pect uf  a'long  display.  Mary,  the  bright  crimson 
Sweet  Pea,  is  the  best  of  its  colour,  lieating 
Salopian  in  its  profuse  display  of  blossoms.  Kach 
clump  of  this  variety  is  covered  with  new  growths, 
and  each  growth  is  now  developing  buds  aud  blos- 
soms for  successioual  flowering.  Lovely,  too,  is 
very  charming.  This  is  an  especial  favourite  of 
mine,  its  soft,  shell-pink  colour  at  this  season 
being  very  pronounced,  and  the  flowers  are  large, 
the  erect  "standards  increasing  their  pleasing  eti'ect. 
Prince  of  Wales  is  also  very  beautiful,  its  rose- 
pink  blossoms  placing  it  as  a  variety  of  standard 
cjuality.  This  variety  is  very  free-flowering,  and 
the  individual  sprays"  and  blossoms  are  A'ery  large 
and  handsome.  Navy  Lluo  is  the  best  representa- 
tive of  the  blue  Sweet  Peas.  This  plant  is  among 
the  best  of  the  free-flowering  varieties,  and  is 
robust  in  growth.  Queen  Victoria  is  the  leading 
rich  cream-coloured  variety  just  now,  as  it  has 
been  all  through  the  season.  The  flowers  are 
large,  and  the  footstalk  long  and  stout.  The 
popular  Lottie  Hutchins,  cream,  flaked  with  pink, 
although  not  so  large  as  some,  is  a  picture.  The 
plants  are  covered  with  innumerable  sprays  of 
blossoms,  thus  providing  an  abundance  of  deco- 
rative material.  Whites  are  beautifully  repre- 
sented by  Sadie  Burpee  and  Blanche  Uurpee, 
preference  being  given  to  the  former  for  its  good 
all-rouud  qualities.  Tlie  pretty  little  Prima  Donna 
is  a  reflned  flower,  its  soft  pink,  hooded  blossoms, 
rarely  less  than  three  blossoms  and  often  more  on 
each  spray,  commending  it  to  many  interested  in 
these  flowers.  The  striped  flowers,  which  are  now  in 
excellent  form,  are  Mrs.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
America,  and  Gaiety.  They  are  a  beautiful  trio, 
and  make  a  pleasing  variation  with  the  selfs. — 
]),  B.  C'r,\ne. 

French  PeaPS. — The  French  Pear  season 
is  now  at  its  height.  Every  day  thousands  of 
cases  come  into  Covent  Garden  Market,  and  from 
thence  are  distributed  to  the  shops  and  barrows  of 
London  and  the  provinces.  They  are  shipped  rhi 
Calais,  Boulogne,  Dieppe,  and  Havre  from  about 
a  dozen  centres.  At  a  recent  market  a  case  of 
thirty-six  Pears  fetched  an  average  price  of  about 
.Ss.  tjd.,  or  a  trifle  over  a  penny  apiece.  The  cases 
of  forty-eight,  smaller  fruit,  fetched  about  8s.  Od. 
This  explains  how  a  costermonger  can  sell  a  fine 
large  Pear  for  'Jd.  and  make  a  profit.  The  bulk  of 
the  Pears  just  now  are  Williams.  Soon  we  shall 
get  the  "  Beurrc,  Glou,  and  Duehesse"  varieties. 
The  French  are  far  ahead  of  our  own  countrymen 
in  the  art  of  packing  fruit  for  market.  Our  bushel 
baskets  are  rough  inside  and  bound  to  scrape  soft 
fruit.  Their  boxes  are  level  and  smooth,  so  that 
the  fruit  can  be  packed  tight  without  bruising. 

Sambucus  putaens  maxima.— What- 
ever be  the  origin  of  the  plant  grown  under  the 
above  name  (and  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
doubt  in  the  matter),  there  can  be  but  one  opinion 
concerning  its  striking  appearance  when  in  bloom, 
as  it  flowers  in  August,  at  which  time  all  the  other 
Klders  are  long  since  over  ;  indeed,  their  berries 
are  rapidly  approaching  the  ripening  stage.  The 
period  of  blooming,  too,  is  not  the  only  notable 
feature  appertaining  to  this  Sambucus,  for  the 
flattened  clusters  of  flowers  are  truly  gigantic, 
being  in  some  cases  18  inches  in  diameter,  so  that 
a  specimen  in  full  flower  is  very  striking,  and  at  a 
little  distance  is  ditficult  to  recognise  as  an  Elder. 
The  flowers  are  sweet  scented.  The  general 
appearance  of  the  foliage  suggests  traces  of 
Sambucus  glauca,  and  it  may  be  of  hybrid  origin, 
with  the  last-named  as  one  of  its  parents. — T. 

A  Bean  growing  competition.— At 

the  commencement  of  the  season,  Mr.  John 
AVood,  F.R.H.S.,  seedsman  and  florist,  Penrith, 
oflfered  prizes  to  any  grower  who,  between  August 
1  and  1."),  sent  in  to  him  the  best  dish  of  twenty 
pods    of     Wood's    "Centenary"    (iolden    Frencli 


Bean,  which  Mr.  Wood  recently  introduced.  The 
offer  called  forth  many  entries  and  keen  competi- 
tion resulted,  the  numerous  exhibits  being  excep- 
tionally fine  in  quality,  and  demonstrating  all  that 
is  claimed  for  this  particular  French  Bean.  The 
judging  of  the  various  entries  took  place  at 
Mr.  Wood's  establishment  recently,  the  judges 
being  Mr.  F.  Clarke,  Lowther  Castle  :  and  .Mr.  A. 
U'aylor,  Brougham  Hall.  The  awards  were  made 
as  follows  :— First  prize,  .Major  Clive,  'Whitfield, 
Hereford  (gardener,  Mr.  R.  Griudrod)  ;  second. 
Sir  C.  T.  Dyke  Acland,  Bart.,  Holnicote  House, 
Taunton  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Blackmore).  Highly 
commended  :  Mr.  Harrison,  gardener,  Sandath 
House,  Penrith:  iMr.  John  Durnell,  gardener, 
Pradoe,  Oswestry ;  aud  Mr.  J.  Price,  gardener, 
Bodowen,  Barmouth,  North  Wales.  The  winning 
dish  was  a  fine  example  of  what  French  Beans 
ought  to  be — crisp,  tender,  and  mellow. 

Begonia  Bavaria. — There  is  much  in  this 
pretty  and  free-flowering  kind  that  renders  it  at 
once  distinct  from  all  other  types  of  Begonia. 
Some  plants  recently  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall 
were  dwarf,  singularlj'  compact  in  growth, 
less   llian    b   inches    high,    and    so    covered    with 


can  be  termed  meritorious,  as,  though  well  grown. 
it  is  not  finished  growth,  and  I  have  seen  ihe  same 
varieties  staged  at  the  Temple  show  some  nine 
mouths  later.  I  fail  to  see  wly  the  public  should 
have  this  fruit  placed  before  them,  as  visitors  take 
notes,  and  such  notes  are  very  dilHcult  to  explain 
when  the  society  allows  immature  fruit  to  be 
staged.  1  fail  to  see  M'hat  use  an  exhibit  of  Cox's 
Orange  ,\pplc  can  be  early  in  August  or  other  late 
cooking  varieties.  1  a<Imit  there  is  size  and 
colour,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  up  a  collection 
1  think  seasons  should  be  studied.  Exhibits  of 
fruit  later  on,  say  (tctobcr  and  later,  arc  most 
interesting.  -OusKR\EK 

Tea  Rose    Beaute   Ineonstante.— 

The  rich  terra-cotta  coloured  Howers  of  this 
uncertain  Kose  remind  one  very  much  of  those  of 
L'Ideal ;  in  fact,  the  strong  stifl'  growth  would 
suggest  this  Rose  as  its  parent.  It  does  not  send 
up  long  vigorous  shoots  as  L'Ideal  does,  which 
possibly  accounts  for  the  latter  being  classed  as  a 
climber,  but  my  experience  of  it  is  that  it  is  best 
treated  as  a  bush  or  grown  as  a  standard.  Beaute 
Inconstanto  would  make  a  good  bedding  Rose, 
excepting  that  the  parti-coloured  flowers  some- 
what detract  from  the  general  ert'ect.  We  want 
bedding  Koses  to  be  vigorous,  and  this  variety 
certainly  comes  under  this  category,  but  we  also 
want  brilliancy  and  uniformity  of  colouring. 
(!.  Nabonnand  i.s  an  ideal  liedding  Rose.  Souvenir 
de  J.  B.  (iuillot,  with  its  wonderful  orange-red 
colour,  would  be  another,  but  unfortunately  some 
of  these  later  Roses  raised  by  M.  (Juillot  lack  the 
vigour  necessary  for  our  climate.  Under  glass 
the}'  are  glorious.  — P. 


A.\'    .VM.iTEUlitJ    TO.M.ITO    HOUSE. 

rosy  carmine  blossoms  as  to  almost  hide  the 
foliage.  The  flowers  were  (juite  or  nearly  erect, 
and  displayed  the  full  colouring  to  advantage. 
One  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  kinds  that  nuxy  be 
termed  inordinately  dwarf  is  the  sparsity  of  foliage 
that  allows  the  flowers  to  be  quickly  covered  with 
soil  after  a  heavy  rainfall.  Bavaria,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  good  outspreading  set  of  leaves  that 
(juite  protect  the  plant  when  in  flower.  The 
variety  should  prove  of  considerable  worth.  -K.  J. 
HelianthUS  Mollis.— This  handsome 
North  American  Sunflower  was  noted  the  other 
day  in  one  of  the  hardy  plant  groups  at  the  Drill 
Hall.  It  is  distinct  in  various  ways  from  many  of 
its  race,  and  more  particularly  in  the  generallj' 
hoarycharacter  of  the  stems  and  the  soft  pubescence 
that  covers  the  surface  of  the  leaves  on  the 
underside.  The  plant  grows  several  feet  liigh, 
is  easily  grown,  and  should  be  more  often  seen. 
The  flowers-heads  are  yellow.  —  K,  .1. 

Exhibiting  Apples   in   summer.- 

Of  late  years  I  have  noticed  a  tendency  to  exhibit 
large  collections  of  Apples,  indeed  Pears  also,  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  gathered  of  any  size  to  make 
up  a  collection  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.      I  do  not  think  the  fruits  staged 


SUCCESSFUL     TOMATO 
CULTURE. 

I  ENcLiisE  yc.m  ;i  snap-shut  ol  a  small  Tuuiato 
house  •")(!  feet  by  K.i  feet.  Some  four  years  ago 
I  Ijuilt  it,  and  it  is  interesting  to  kuow  that 
when  1  first  started  to  grow  Tomatoes— nine 
J  ears  since — very  few  people  wcjuld  use  them 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  this  change- 
able climate  of  ours  it  is  most  difficult  to  keep 
the  temperature  as  it  should  lie. 

Since  I  began  to  grow  Tomatoes  everyone 
vfho  can  afford  to  build  a  small  h(juse  is  doing 
so.  I  grow  plants  for  them  to  encourage  the 
culture  of  the  fruit. 

Horticulture  in  this  part  is  improving 
generally,  even  amongst  the  working  classes, 
although  it  is  called  the  "Black  North."  Your 
pajier  has  stimulated  people  here  to  gro\v 
things  that  they  never  thought  of.  I  sold  .-tllTi 
worth  of  fruit  last  year  from  June  14  till 
November  1,  besides  what  I  gave  away  and 
used  in  my  hotel.  I  think  if  our  good  English 
people  would  give  us  a  bit  of  encouragement 
we  might  be  able  to  supply  London,  Man- 
chester, Liverpool,  and  all  your  large  centres 
with  what  could  be  produced  in  this  dear 
little  isle  of  the  west  in  the  way  of  vege- 
tables. Could  you  possibly  illustrate  my 
glas.s  house,  and  thus  perhaps  encourage  others 
to  build  one  ?  John  H.  Bl.vck. 

Xortlilnnd  Aruis  lintel,  Dnniimtnon. 

[We  are  very  jikased  to  learn  how  successful 
our  correspondent  has  been,  and  illustrate  his 
greenhouse  with  pleasure.— Eds.] 


DRAW^ING     FOR    YOUNG 
GARDENERS. 

NoTUi.NU  can  be  more  desirable  in  the  education 
of  any  craftsman  than  a  good  knowledge  of  drawing. 
There  is  nothing  also  that  so  readily  gives  a  clearer 
insight  into  the  marvellous  beauty  aud  structure  of 
flowers  and  plants  than  the  close  obser\-ation 
needed  tor  their  truthful  rejiresentation  on  paper. 
In  drawing,  the  hand  ami  eye  and  braiu  are  all  in 
training— every  piece  of  work  conscientiously  done 
strengthens  the  power  of  these  organs  to  apprehend 
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distinctly  and  to  record  exactly.  The  botanist 
trains  his  eye  to  detect  minute  cliaracters  ;  the 
botanist  who  can  draw  acquires  his  training  much 
more  readily  ;  the  gardener  who  can  draw  can 
much  more  quickly  detect  the  perhaps  slight 
distinctions  that  may  make  all  the  difterenee 
between  a  good  garden  plant  and  an  indifferent  one. 

Facilities  for  learning  are  provided  in  many 
districts.  The  young  gardener  who  makes  this 
wise  choice  in  the  use  of  some  of  his  leisure  will 
also  have  the  inestimable  benetit  of  a  means  of 
refining  his  taste  and  acquiring  some  true  know- 
ledge of  beauty,  the  early  lessons  in  the  drawing 
classes  being  based  on  the  noblest  examples  of 
ancient  art — works  of  sculpture  that  have  never 
since  been  equalled. 

There  must  be  hundreds  of  young  men  in  gardens 
within    an    easy   walk   of    the    technical    schools 
provided    where    evening    classes    are    held,    and 
where  they  may  have  the   training  that    may  not 
only   prove   of    the   utmost   importance    in    their 
success  in  after  life,  but  that  will  open  their  eyes 
to   a  whole    new  world   of    delight    in    the    right 
discernment  and  appreciation  of  things  beautiful, 
and  will  provide  them  with  an  occupation  of  the 
highest    in- 
terest  for 
any  times  of 
leisure.      A 
natural  love 
of    drawing 
and  of  seek- 
i  n  g      for 
beauty    is 
like  a  good 
seed     sown 
that     M'  i  1 1 
grow  into  a 
mighty 
tree,  ever 
gaining 
strength 
itself  and 
gradually 
ac((ui  ring 
the     power 
of  becoming 
a  beneficent 
influence  to 
others.       A 
young   man 

who  has  some  good  friend  to 
turn  his  inclinations  into  such 
a  channel,  or  who  feels  the 
I  iod-given  need  of  such  a  thing 
himself,  if  he  works  well  and 
faithfully,  will  find  himself 
consciously  bettering,  not  in 
the  vanity  that  besets  ill- 
ballasted  talent,  but  in  the 
feeling  of  reverence  and 
humble  adoration  for  the  beau- 
tiful things  of  the  earth,  and 
the  immortal  works  left  as  our 
most  precious  heritage  by  some 

of  those  great  men,  who,  a  thousand  years  ago, 
lived  the  ordinary  span  of  a  man's  life,  but  whose 
names,  with  their  imperishable  handiworks  in 
bronze  and  marble,  will  live  for  ever. 

The  young  gardener  should  remember  that  it  is 
the  privilege  of  his  craft  to  help  in  creating  scenes 
of  beauty,  firstly  by  the  production,  and,  secondly, 
by  the  good  arrangement  of  beautiful  flowers. 
There  is  a  chance  for  every  young  man  employed  in 
a  good  garden  for  rising  to  the  top  of  his  profes- 
sion— for  rising  to  the  position  of  the  man  who 
has  so  well  trained  his  perceptions  of  beautiful 
gardening  that  he  can  with  a  sure  hand  dispose 
and  plant  ground  with  the  material  that  he  has 
also  learnt  how  to  produce  in  perfection.  For  the 
attainment  of  such  a  position  an  early  training  in 
drawing  is,  with  rare  exceptions,  a  necessitj' — 
where  the  exceptions  exist  the  want  of  such  a 
training  is  sorely  felt. 

[We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  the  drawing 
of  Disa  by  Mr.  Hall,  jun. ,  a  young  gardener  working 
under  his  father  in  the  gardens  at  Fox  Warren. 
In  this  article  we  point  out  the  desirability  of 
drawing  in  the  training  of  young  gardeners. — Ens.  J 


DISA    GRANDIFLORA    VAR. 
SUPERBA. 

Wk  find  the  best  winter  quarters  to  be  the  cool 
end  of  the  Odontoglossum  pit,  potted  into  the  best 
fibrous  peat  obtainable — knocking  out  all  the  fine — 
mixed  with   sphagnum   moss,  with  ]ilent3'  of  verj' 


fine  broken  pots  and  sand.  We  find  it  is  important 
to  keep  them  sweet  at  the  roots,  in  the  same  soil  as 
long  as  possible  without  disturbance,  using  the 
best  fibrous  material  obtainable,  and  always  using 
soft  water.  A  cool  north  side  position  is  chosen 
for  the  summer  (|uarters,  and  they  are  very  often 
syringed  at  all  times. — .J.  W.  H.m.i.. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


DISA    (.;RANDIKI,I)HA    VAK.    SUPKRI'.A. 
(From  a  drawimj  bi/  Mi.  IJall,  jint.) 


CUPUKSSUS    OUADALUI'KNSLS. 

FOUR  years  ago,  whilst  walking  in  the 
Montpellier  Botanical  Gardens  in  com- 
pany with  M.  Grand,  the  director,  and 
M.  .J.  Daveau,  the  curator,  I  was  struck 
lj\'  the  beauty  of  a  young  conifer  which 
reared  its  elegant  pyramid  to  the  height 
of  .S  feet  or  10  feet  from  a  lawn.  The  tree  was 
bushy  and  regular,  and  the  foliage  abundant 
without  being  crowded,  the  leaves  fine,  and  of  a 
silvery  greyish  green. 

The  jjlant  had  then  recently  arrived  from 
Mexico  under  the  name  of  Cupressus  guadalu- 
pensis.  It  was  considered  by  M.  Sereno  Watson, 
who  named  it,  as  a  distinct  species.  M.  Sargent 
shared  this  opinion,  and  identified  it  with  the 
C.  arizonica  of  Greene.  Other  botanists,  however, 
were  not  of  this  opinion,  and  saw  in  it  only  a 
local  form  of  the  C.  macrocarpa  of  Hartweg  (C. 
lambertiana  Carr). 

Dr.     Maxwell    T.     Masters    is    of    this    latter 
opinion.      ...      In     his 
great  work,  "Silva  of  North 
America,"  dedicated  to  the 
Cupressus  and  other  conifers, 
M.   Ch.   Sargent  has   not 
adopted   this   view,  and   he 
refers  the  C.   guadalupensis 
to  theC.  arizonicaof  Greene, 
maintaining    that     it    is    a 
distinct     kind,    whilst    Dr. 
Masters  sees  in   this  latter 
torm    only   a   variety  of   C. 
Benthami,   Kndl  supporting 
his    opinion   amongst    other 
arguments   on    the   form    of 
the  transverse  section  of  the 
leaves   of   C.    guadalupensis 
and  C.  arizonica,  which  diti'er 
\er}'  much  from  one  another. 
To  see  this  divergence  of 
opinion    between   two 
botanists   of    such    standing 
one  feels  a  great  indulgence 
for  the  judgments  expressed 
on  doubtful  or  closely  allied 
species,    especially   when 
they  are  polymorphous,  like  certain  .■Vmerican  coni- 
fers following  thedifferencesin  latitudeand  altitude. 
Thus,    (A    macrocarpa,    the   first   seeds   of    whicli 
were  sent  in  1838  under  the  name  of  C.  lambertiana, 
and   of    which    the   products   were   recognised  as 
identical  with  those  of  C.  macrocarpa,  since  found 
by  Hartweg  in  184B  at  Cypress  Point,  California, 
is  confined  to  a  strip  of  land  under  two  miles  long 
by  about  250  yards  broad  to  the  south  of  the  Bay 
of  Monterey. 

Few  species  have  so  limited  an  area  of  distri- 
bution. The  variety  farallonensis  grows  more  to 
the  south-west  ;  the  variety  Crippsii  at  Monterey, 
consequently  not  far  from  the  type.  But  C. 
guadalupensis,  on  the  contrary,  is  found  verj'  far 
from  there,  7°  farther  south  in  the  Island  of 
Guadaloupe,  as  well  as  in  the  mountains  of  San 
Francisco,  New  Mexico,  Eastern  Arizona,  the 
mountains  of  Santa  Catalina  and  Santa  Rita,  the 
Sierra  Madre,  near  Saltillo,  itc.  It  is  a  tree  which 
attains  a  height  of  about  65  feet,  with  a  trunk 
from  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  diameter,  and  with  branches 
spread  horizontally  in  old  age.  Its  bark  is  more 
scaly  than  that  of  C.  macrocarpa,  its  branches 
more  slender,  and  its  leaves  glaucous. 

In  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  it  forms  great 
forests  at  altitudes  varying  from  .i.dflll  feet  to 
8,000  feet,  principally  on  the  northern  slopes. 
Its  wood  is  light,  soft,  with  a  fine  grain,  grey, 
barred  with  yellow,  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a 
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tine  ijolisli.  \\'ill  this  tree,  with  its  pretty  ash- 
grey  foliage,  prove  hardy  iu  Paris '.'  It  is  more 
than  doubtful,  judging  troin  its  natural  habitat, 
which  is  more  southerly  than  that  of  C.  macro- 
earpa,  on  the  hardiness  of  wljich  we  can  only 
depend  in  the  west  and  south.  But  at  Angers 
and  at  Nantes,  in  the  Norman  Peninsula, 
and  in  Brittany  it  may  be  otherwise,  and  it 
would  constitute  a  precious  acquisition.  Of  the 
two  voung  specimens  which  I  have  received  from 
the  Wontpellier  Jardin  des  Plantes  I  have  given 
one  to  M.  Allard,  the  distinguished  dendrologist, 
of  Maulevrie,  near  Angers,  and  it  is  doing  very 
well.  The  other  is  prospering  in  my  own  estate. 
Villa  Columbia,  Golfe  Juau. 

We  await  the  fruiting  of  these  trees  before 
speaking  of  them  with  more  detail.  — Ei>.  An]>rk  in 
til>^  Rerui:  Huiiicoh  (extracts). 


INSECT    PESTS. 

SXAKE     MILLIPEUES. 

THESE  creatures,  on  account  of  their 
large  number  of  legs,  are  often  supposed 
to  be,  and  are  spoken  of,  as  centipedes. 
This  is  quite  a  mistake.  It  is  true 
they  are  nearly  related  to  them,  but 
they  differ  from  them  in  many  ways, 
the  chief  difference,  from  a  horticulturist's  point  of 
view,  is  that  these  millipedes  are  among  the  most 
destructive  pests  in  gardens,  while  the  centipedes 
are  most  useful  allies.  There  is  one  characteristic 
by   \\hicli  they  may  always  be  distinguished,  and 


them,  but  passing  through  the  soil  is  certain  to 
weaken   these   solutions.     \Vhen    kitchen    garden 
crops  are  attacked  by  these  pests  the  best  w'ay  of 
dealing  with  them  is  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  oil'  to 
burn  every  bit  of  root  or  stem  and  then  to  give  the 
ground  a  good  dressing  of  gas  lime.     In  the  flower 
garden  they   may    be    trapped    by   burying   small 
bundles  of  Moss,  slices  of  Mangold,  Turnip,  Carrot 
or  Potato,  or  pieces  of  Cottoncake.     These  traps 
should  each  have  a   small   wooden   skewer   stuck 
into  them.      This   renders  them  easier  to  handle 
and  to  find  when  buried,  as  they  should  be,  about 
1    inch    below    the   surface.       They   may   also   be 
caught  under  pieces  of  slate,  tiles,  brick,  or  board 
if  laid  firmly  on   the  soil.     Both   kinds   of   traps 
should  be  examined  every  morning.     The  practice 
of  laying  straw,  spent  tan,  &c.,  under  Strawberry 
plants    when    the    fruit    is    ripening    cannot    but 
encourage   these  pests.     It  is   better,   as  is  some- 
times done,  to  raise  the  fruit  from  the  ground  on 
wire    supports.      There    are    three    very   distinct 
kinds  of  millipedes.     The  commonest,  and  perhaps 
the  most  destructive,  is  the  spotted  snake  millipede 
(Blanjulus  guttulatus),  a  small  but  most  elegant 
little  creature.     When  full  grown  it  is  about  halt 
an  inch  in  length  and  no  thicker  than  a  piece  of 
fine  twine  :  it  is  almost  white,  with  a  row  of  blood 
red  spots  on  either  side  ;  it  has  a  moderately  long 
pair  of  slightly  clubbed  antenn;i'.     It  is  this  species 
that  may  often   be   found   between    the  scales  of 
bulbs.     Then  there  are  two  species,  .Julus  terrestris 
and  .J.  londinensis,  which  are  of  a  dark  bi-ownish 
lead  colour,  and  are  about  1  inch   in  length  ;   they 
are  very  convex  and  shiny.     One  species  can  only 
be  distinguished  from   the  other  by  a  spine  only 
touLid  on   the  last  joint   but  one  of  the   body   of 
.J.  terrestris.     The  third  kind  is  the  flattened  snake 
millipede  (Polydesmus  complanatus),  which  grows 
to  a  length  of  three-quarters  of  an  inch  ;  it  is  quite 
flat,  and  of  a  brownish  lilac  colour.     It  is  some- 
times a  great  nuisance  in  greenhouses,  into  which 
it  is  no  doubt  introduced  in  Moss.     When  this  is 
the  case  they  may  be  trapped  by  cutting  Potatoes 
in    half,   slightly  scooping    them   out,   and    laying 
them   in    the   pots   willi    the  hollowed   part  down- 
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that  is  the  millipedes  always  move  slowly  and 
apparently  with  great  deliberation,  while  the 
centipedes  run  with  great  rapidit}'.  The  latter 
being  carnivorous  are  provided  with  a  pair  of  jaws 
which  are  connected  with  poison  glands,  whereas 
the  millipedes,  which  feed  only  on  vegetable 
substances,  have  mouths  which  have  no  poison 
fangs,  for  such  things  would  be  only  useless 
appendages,  and  to  a  vegetarian  not  being  able  to 
travel  rapidly  is  no  disadvantage  to  them,  as  their 
food  is  unable  to  move  away  from  them.  The 
snake  millipedes  are  often  spoken  of  as  "  false 
wireworms."  This  is  quite  a  misnomer,  as  the}' 
have  nothing  to  do  with  wire  worms,  which  are 
the  grubs  of  a  beetle,  while  the  millipedes  are  not 
even  insects,  but  belong  to  a  different  class  (tlie 
myriapoda),  their  only  resemblance  being  that 
they  are  long  and  narrow.  The  snake  millipedes 
feed  on  the  roots  of  a  great  variety  of  plants. 
They  appear  to  be  especially  fond  of  Lilies  and  other 
bulbs.  Anemones,  Antirrhinums,  tuberous  Begonias, 
Pansies,  Stocks,  Cabbages  of  various  kinds.  Peas, 
Beans,  Potatoes,  and  Carrots,  and  one  kind,  the 
spotted  snake  millipede,  is  very  fond  of  ripe 
Strawberries,  and  a  dozen  or  more  may  sometimes 
Ije  found  feeding  on  one  fruit. 

These  creatures  have  very  hard,  horny  .skins, 
which  renders  it  verj'  difficult  to  apply  an  insecti- 
cide to  them  with  any  effect;  in  fact,  it  is  practi- 
cally' useless  to  try  to  do  so.  Pecding  as  they  do  at 
the  roots  or  collar  of  the  plants  any  insecticide 
that  would  kill  them  would  be  certain  to  injure 
the  plant.  A  strong  solution  of  salt  or  nitrate  of 
soda  would  kill  Uicjii  if  it  could  be   nuide  to  reach 
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l''\\'  more  delightful  treats  in  the 
dark  and  cold  day.s  of  .lanuary  and 
February  are  found  than  to  have 
these  welcome  spring  flowers  deco- 
rating our  tables  at  the  time  we  had 
supiiosed  them  asleep.  There  are 
some  few  species  amongst  the  \vide.s])read 
family  of  Iris  which  bloom  naturally  in  the 
winter,  /.c,  those  which  live  in  a  much  warmer 
latitude  than  ours,  who  take  advantage  of  the 
cool  and  moist  jiart  of  the  year  to  flower  and 
make  their  growth,  sleeping  through  all  the 
hot  summer.  These  include  1.  stylosa,  or 
unguicularis  from  Algiers,  perhaps  the  most 
amenable  to  treatment  of  them  all  in  the 
bordec  ;  I.  alata  (Sicilian),  which  rarely  suc- 
ceeds ;  I.  reticulata,  Histrio,  histrioides  (J'ales- 
tine),  Danfordiie,  bakeriana,  A:c.  These  latter, 
all  bidbous  Irises,  are  delightful  treasures,  but, 
I  fear,  all  specialists'  plants— plants  that  will 
never  be  conmion.  They  are  the  nio.st  spiritual 
of  Irises  in  their  presence  and  in  their  dejiar- 
ture,  but  it  is  not  of  these  that  I  would  speak 
vi'hen  we  come  to  the  practical  question  of 
filling  dinner  vases  and  decorating  of  tables  for 
everyone.  There  must  be  a  substantial  basis 
of  supply  into  which  ca])rice  in  blooming  nr 
doubtfid  existence  does  not  enter. 

Now  we  have  these  latter  essentials  in  those 
very  accommodating  plants,  the  hardy  alpine 
and  sub-alpine  Irises,  for  it  is  their  habit  to 
slee)i  throttgh  the  hardest  part  of  the  winter, 
which  in  no  way  injures  them,  and  to  waken 
U]i  at  the  first  t(un-h  of  sun  and  melting  of  the 


snows,  and,  having  awoke  at  once,  t(i  bloom, 
bloom  freely,  Ijloom  all  over,  .so  that  nothing 
but   an   inrmense   ma.ss   of   flowers   is  visible. 
The  wild  species,  for  the  most  part  Central, 
Southern,  and  Eastern  Europe,  afl'cct  various 
shades   and   admixtures   of   purples,   greenish 
white,  yellow,  pale  for  the  most  part,  but  in 
one   species,  I.   flavissima,  a   very   rich,  clear 
colour.    They  are  met  with  in  catalogues  under 
the  names  of  italica,  virescens,  biflorus,  olbi- 
ensis,  cham^iris,  itc,  and  the  word  "  ptimila  ' 
does   duty   for   any   or    all    of    these    in    the 
hands  of   the   average  all-round   nurseryman. 
1.    ptimila,   by    the   way,   is    by   no   means  a 
common  plant,  and  without  special  care  you 
would  not  be  in  the  least  likely  to  get  it.    But 
the  newer  hybrids  and  hybrids  of  hybrids  lia\e 
developed  and  are  developing  new  and  greatly 
improved  flowers   for   size,  habit,  colour  and 
shape,  longer  stems,  and  more  flowers  on  the 
stems.     The  colours  range  from  pure  white  in 
all  parts  of  the  flower,  white  and  cream,  white 
and  shades  of  violet,  porcelain,  porcelain  and 
violet,  blues,  pale  to  deep  cream,  and  pale  to 
dee]i   yellow,    with    rich    orange   beard  ;    red 
purples,  crimson-violets,  with  white,  primrose- 
yellow,  or  orange  beards,  and  variously  tinted 
petaloid   stigmas.      The   flowers   of    some    of 
them    open    (|uite     flat,    which     exposes    the 
stigmas   and   markings   of   the   claw   to   view 
(the   smooth  -  petalled   varieties    readily   keep 
this  position  when  turned  back  by  the  thunili 
and  flnger).     In  .some  flowers  the  petals  have 
plain   colours  ;    in   other.-i    one   or   both   sets, 
upper  and   lower,  are  veined    with   a   deeper 
colour  ;  in  fact,  there  is  no  end  to  the  variety. 
They  bloom  out  of  doors  from  the  latter  end 
of  March  well  into  the  middle  or  end  of  May, 
but  if  lifted   in   Xovemlier,  jilanted  in  small 
pots  and   shallow   pans,  kept  rather  dry   till 
they   start    indoors,   when   a   little   heat   will 
bring   them   on    into    bloom    by   the   end   of 
.lanuary.     In  an  unheated  house  by  the  end 
of   February,  gi\ing   air   whilst   in   bloom   as 
much  as  ]30ssible,  each  flower  lasts  in  perfec- 
tion  from    three   to   si.x   days.     Every   bit   of 
rhizome  will   give   out   buds   and   blooms    in 
succession,   and,   whether   in    bloom    or    out, 
the   plant   is   always   neat  and    attractive    in 
appearance. 

The  flowers  are  u.seful  for  button-holes,  small 
vases,  and  shallow  bowls,  but  perhapis  the 
prettiest  way  of  all  is  to  arrange  two  or  three 
blooms  of  difl'ering  colours  here  and  there 
upon  the  dinner  table  in  groups,  laying  upon 
the  white  cloth  without  vases  (they  will  live  a 
day  or  two  without  water  i|uite  liapjiily  unless 
the  atmosphere  is  much  heated).  They  are  all 
more  or  less  sweetly  scented,  and  even  their 
rhizomes  in  winter  give  out  a  delicious  .scent 
of  Violets.  For  cultivation  they  demand  sun — 
a  sunny  sloping  bank  is  best,  dry  in  summer. 
If  )ilanted  in  a  border  they  need  the  front  row, 
as  they  never  grow  more  than  (j  inches  or 
8  inches  in  height.  Their  rhizomes  must  lie 
on  the  surface  exposed  to  the  sun.  They  must 
be  lifted  into  pots  for  forcing,  not  grown  in 
pots,  and  similarly,  after  flowering  indoors, 
they  must  he  turned  out  of  the  pot  and 
returned  to  the  border  as  soon  as  the  hardest 
weather  is  past,  for  they  arc  essentially  hardy 
plants  and  resent  any  kind  of  confinement  as 
such.  They  like  a  good  rich  loam,  but  if  it  is 
kept  too  much  so,  both  flowers  and  jilant  are  apt 
to  grow  coarse  and  lose  half  their  beauty,  charac 
teristics  whicii  are  not  uncommon  elsewhere. 
/I'd/iais,  (r'licriise//.  W.  J.  (.'.M'.MiNH. 
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tlio  truest  "ui-dt'ii  lovers  iislv  tor  tliiu,!j;s  they 
call  ]>laut  and  leave  to  take  care  of  tlieniselves, 
and  here  is  one  of  the  highest  beauty  aii(l 
utility  that  cau  be  left  for  a  long  time,  oidy 
re(|uiring  a  good  ])reparation  at  the  beginning, 
when  it  will  yearly  increase  in  strength  anil 
lilooming  power.  As  a  cut  flower  it  is 
admirable,  and  is  so  free  of  growth  that 
whole  shoots  can  as  well  be  cut  as  single 
flowers.  They  last  in  water  for  a  week  or 
even  more 
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GARDEN     ROSES. 

THERE  are  few  flowers  in  a  garden  that 
take  so  long  to  prove  themselves  as 
the  Rose.  We  all  know  how  very 
misleading  it  is  to  judge  of  a  Rose  by 
what  we  see  in  a  show,  but  even  when 
we  have  planted  it  in  our  garden  it 
takes  years  of  growth  and  the  vicissitudes  of 
several  summers  and  winters  before  we  can  pro- 
nounce it  a  good  Rose  in  our  own  view,  while  a 
friend  may  have  a  very  dift'erent  experience  or 
judgment,  if  his  garden  be  differently  situated.  I 
think  it  ma}'  be  safely  stated  that  every  Rose  is 
good,  but  by  no  means  is  ever}-  Rose  good  in  the 
garden. 

There  are  many  points  to  consider  before  we 
attain  the  ideal  garden  Rose.  Happily  there  are 
many  gardens  whose  owners  have  different  ideals 
or  wants,  and  so  there  are  many  admirable  garden 
Roses  that  are  almost  unknown  to  the  growers  of 
show  Roses.  Freedom  of  growth  and  flower,  beauty 
of  colour,  breadth  and  richness  of  petal,  combined 
with  scent,  if  possible,  and  bold  foliage,  make  up 
the  requirements  of  most  people  who  study  their 
gardens.  As  in  the  days  of  our  fathers  the  Hybrid 
I'erpetual  Rose  was  the  type  of  perfection,  so  now 
we  look  to  the  Hybrid  Teas  and  China  Roses  to 
give  us  what  is  hardiest,  freest,  and  most  constant 
in  every  way.  Alike  in  English  and  Continental 
gardens,  we  find  these  Roses  most  popular,  and  I 
am  hoping  that  the  still  newer  Hybrids  of  Rugosa 
and  Wichuriana  will  give  us  yet  hardier  and  more 
gracefully  habited  Roses — perhaps  even  evergreen 
in  foliage. 

The  most  useful  way  to  simplify  the  paralysing 
perplexit}'  of  a  nurseryman's  catalogue  is,  I  think, 
to  group  our  Roses  under  headings  of  colour,  so 
that  the  new  worshipper  at  the  shrine  of  the  Rose 
may  have  something  more  satisfactory  to  begin 
upon  than  a  mere  alphabetical  list.  For  instance, 
I  want  a  iphite  Rose  (Perpetual).  Bessie  Brown 
(Hybrid  Tea),  habit  vigorous,  new,  not  yet  proved. 
( iloire  Lyonnaise  (Hybrid  Tea),  habit  tall,  no  scent. 
Kronprinzessin  Victoria  (Bourbon),  dwarf,  very 
sweet.  Margaret  Dickson  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  very 
stiff,  no  scent.  Mme.  Alfred  Carricre  (Hybrid 
Noisette),  climbing,  sweet.  Alice  Furon  (Hybrid 
Tea),  improved  C  Lj'onnaise. 

This  meagre  list  of  pure  white  Roses  reveals 
how  much  room  there  is  yet  for  new  varieties 
really  suitable  for  gardens.  There  are  scores  of 
white  Tea  Roses — more  or  less  white — and  a  few 
]?ourbons,  and  yet  scarcely  any  of  them  are 
dej-oratire  in  a  garden.  The  old  Boule  de  Neigo  is 
the  best  for  such  purposes,  but  yet  it  is  far  from 
perfection.  In  the  blush  and  flesh-coloured 
varieties  it  is  quite  otherwise. 

Bhiith  or  Jfe.ih-cohured  Roae-i.  —Captain  Christy 
(Hybrid  Tea),  habit  stiff,  freel}-  perpetual,  no 
scent.  Vicountess  Folkestone  (Hybrid  Tea),  habit 
good  and  free,  scentless.  Merveille  de  Lyon 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  habit  good  but  stiff,  scentless. 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison  (Bourbon),  this  good  old 
Rose  should  be  planted  in  shade.  Pink  Rover 
(Bourbon),  semi-climber,  a  lovely  and  perpetual 
Rose,  a  shade  deeper,  and  much  better  than 
Malmaison,  very  sweet.  Mrs.  Paul  (Bourbon)  and 
H.T.  M.  Marie  Lavallec  (climber)  semi-double. 

Garden  Roies. — 7^jh7,-.— Mrs.  John  Laing  (Hybrid 
Perpetual),  finest  bedder,  sweet  and  perpetual. 
Her  Afajesty  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  magnificent  in  a 
good   year   on  old  plants,  stiff,   no   scent.      Belle 


Siebrecht  (Hybrid  Tea),  good  lialiit,  no  scent, 
perpetual.  Caroline  Testout  (Hybrid  Tea),  and 
many  others  as  well.  Susanne  Marie  Rodocanachi 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  best  of  all  the  Victor  Verdier 
race.  Lady  Battersea  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  a  promising 
garden  Rose,  after  the  .style  of  I'apa  Contier,  but 
with  a  less  stiff  habit ;  it  will  probably  make  a  good 
bedder. 

(larddi  Boafi. — Redji  of  xlindi  s.  -L'lrich  Brunner 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  Marquise  I^itta  (Hybrid  Tea), 
Lluke  of  Wellington  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  Marie 
Baumann  (Hybrid  Perpetual),  Alfred  Colomb 
(Hybrid  Perpetual),  these  two  good  Roses  so  alike, 
yet  differ  in  that  where  the  one  fails  the  other  will 
flourish.  They  rarely  do  equallj'  well  in  the  same 
garden.  Griiss  an  Teplitz  (Hybrid  Tea),  a  very 
brilliant  and  good  bedding  Rose,  sweet  and 
perpetual.  Longworth 
Rambler  (Hybrid  Tea) 
a  very  free  senii-double 
climbing  Rose  that 
should  be  planted  with 
Paul's  Carmine  Pillar  to 
continue  the  same  effect 
of  colour  in  autumn. 
Mme.  Isaac  Pcrreire 
(Bourbon),  good  for 
bedding  or  wall,  being 
semi-climbing,  very 
sweet  and  perpetual  — 
a  good  town  Rose. 
Waltham  Climber 
(Hybrid  Tea),  No.  3. 

TeaK,  Yef/oir.  — 
Duchesse  d'Auerstadt, 
a  great  advance  on 
Rcve  d'Or,  must  not  be 
omitted  from  the  list  of 
climbers. 

2Vas-,  Rose. — General 
Schablikine,  true  Rose 
du  Barri  colour,  Papa 
Gontier  a  shade  or  so 
deeper.  Countess  Fes- 
tetics  Hamilton,  less 
uniform  in  tone,  are  all 
nearly  alike  in  colour, 
but  the  first  is  splendid 
on  a  wall  or  in  a  bed. 
Papa  Gontier  is  by  far 
the  finest  for  cut  bloom. 
Countess  Festetios 
Hamilton  is  finest  in 
a  lied,  and  with  its  free 
thorny  shoots  is  useful 
for  cutting  as  well. 
Mme.  Lambard,  so  well 
known,  is  less  effective 
in  my  judgment  than 
any  of  those  three,  and 
may  be  omitted. 

Teas,  While  and 
Blush  .  —  A  n  t  o  i  n  e 
Rivoire,  finest  and  freest 
of  all — I  do  not  know  it 
in  ]<'ngland.  Mme. 
Cadeau  Ramey,  evi- 
dently descended  from 
Devoniensis,  a  fine  and 
very  sweet  Rose  yet  on 
trial. 

Bejil  Scarltt  Tea. — Beautc  Inconstante,  very  fine 
in  Northumberland,  good  grower  and  bedder,  quite 
indispensable.  E.  H.  Wooii.mj,. 

AYRSHIRE    ROSES. 

TiTESE  are  our  hardiest  and  most  rambling  Roses, 
running  over  banks,  walls,  and  thickets,  and 
cliimliering  into  trees.  They  aie  allied  bi  tlic  l'".ver- 
grccn  f^oses,  but  their  growths  arc  more  wiry  and 
slender.  They  are  of  native  origin,  also  aliounding 
ill  Europe.  As  weeping  Roses  on  tall  hedge 
Briars  they  are  most  effective  when  tlieir  pendulous 
growths  trail  on  the  ground,  reminib'ng  one  of  a 
fountain  of  Ro.scs.  Tfiey  also  make  noble  pillar 
Roses.  The  best  varieties  are  :  Ruga,  Hcsli  .nlimr. 
changing  to  creamy  white,  large  and  fairly  dnnlilc, 
as  delicate  in  coloiu'  as  a   Tea   Rose,  indeed   it    j.s 


said  to  be  a  cross  between  the  species  and  the  Tea- 
scented  ;  Duiidce  RamblcT',  of  medium  size,  pure 
white,  double,  and  compact  :  Bennett's  Seedling 
(Thorcsbyana),  doulilc  wliitc,  very  bcaulifnl  ; 
Splendens,  pale  shell  pink,  witli  crin'isnn  liuds,  an 
cfl'ective  contrast ;  Virginian  ItamblcT-,  one  of  tin- 
daintiest  of  Roses,  with  white,  shaded  pink 
flowers,  much  expanded,  and  proiluced  in  large 
clusters  ;  (Jueen  of  the  Belgians,  ci-camy  white, 
double,  and  of  slender  growth. 


NOTES    FROM    A    \VORCESTER- 
SHIRE    GARDEN. 

.Tdlv  has  gone,  and  August,  with  yellowing  harvest 
fields,  has  come  to  remind  us  that  sunnuer  is  on  the 


DUNDEE    K.VJir.T.ER   ROSE    AO.\IN,ST    OAKnEN    (lATE. 


wane.  All  aroun<l  the  reaping  machiii'^s  arc  ni.dcing 
gi'eat  gaps  in  the  standing  corn,  and  in  the  field  in 
front  of  our  house  the  aftermath  is  of  such  an 
emerald  green  that  it  seems  as  if  spring  were  still 
with  us.  But  even  though  sunnuer  is  fleeting  the 
garden  has  not  yet  lost  its  beaut}',  but  is  ga}-  with 
the  perennial  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Cannas,  and  the 
numerous  memlicrs  of  the  Sunflower  family. 
Spenser,  in  his  description  of  the  months,  refers  to 
.lul}'  as  "  hot  July,  boiling  like  to  fire,  that  all  his 
garments  he  hail  cast  away."  This  \'ear  it  has 
fully  nuaintained  its  reputation  as  the  liottest 
month  of  the  year,  and  with  the  thermometer 
standing  at  Sfi''  Falir.  and  over  in  the  shade,  the 
terrific  thunderstorm  on  the  •24th,  and  subsequent 
coolei'  weather  x^ere indeed  a  welc-omciOiange.  This 
torrid  .fuly  wcatlicr  was  especially  trying  to  Roses, 
but   still   in    S]iitc    of    this    phmic    varii'lics    cnii   be 
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noted  as  quitt- SjUistactnr.y,  esperially  llu- foUovvnng  OAKS  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA. 

K3'ijrid  Teas  :  .Souvenir  de  Mnie.  Lngenr  \  eruier, 

a  lovely  variety  witli  reflexed  rrcaniy  white  'J'hk  Hoia  ol'  tlie  I'lnteil  .Stales  ot  Amei  ica  is  very 
liloonis,  shaded  in  the  centre  with  a  peculiar  tone  ricli  In  species  of  (^luercus.  In  company  with 
of  yellow,  and  ver_y  free  blooming:  Ferdinand  .Tulip  Trees,  Walnuts,  Hickories,  and  Chestnuts, 
.laniin,  also  very  free,  and  a  I'apital  Rose,  !  tliese  trees  are  conspicuous  for  size  and  beauty  in 
resembling  in  colour  a  deep-toned  La  France,  but  '  the  Virginian  woods  ;    and,  although  there  are  a 


quite  distinct  in  growtli  and  in  shape ;  ilme, 
Cadeau  Ramey,  an  exquisite  variety,  with  flesh- 
coloured  blooms  of  perfect  form,  tinted  witii 
yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals,  and  frequently 


number  of  western  species  very  interesting  to  the 
botanist  and  the  planter,  j-et  in  tliis  article,  lest  it 
be  expanded  bej'ond  reasonaljle  limits,  I  must 
confine  myself  to  the  Oaks  of  my  own  State,  the 


bordered  with  rose,  a  peculiar  blending  of  colours.  Slate  of  West  Vii'ginia,  And,  first,  I  would  note 
which  is  almost  indescribable.  It  has  not  proved  the  great  differenc-e  produced  in  the.se  trees  by  the 
a  vigorous  grower  here,  but  this  is  perhaps  because  character  of  the  soil  in  which  they  grow.  Here, 
it  has  expended  all  its  strength  in  producing  in  the  grove  at  Rose  Brake,  on  a  dry  upland  with 
blooms.  lime  mck  formation  and  stitJ'  clay  subsoil,  though 

(Jrand  Duchess  Victoria  ilelita  has  proved  .  tlieir  growth  is  slow  they  attain  a  very  hirge  size, 
a  very  vigorous  grower  and  of  good  luiliit,  and  girthing  from  1((  feet  to  20  feet  at  8  feet  from  the 
I  am  pleased  with  its  cream}'  white  blossoms  '  ground,  and  to%\'ering  to  great  height,  the  tallest 
produced  so  freelj'.  I  sliould  certainly  hesitate  to  I  loil  feet.  At  a  neigliliour's  place  ten  miles  awaj', 
say  that  the  individual  blooms  in 
any  way  surpass  tliose  of  Kaiserin 
Augusta  ^'ictoria,  liut  it  is  a  far 
better  grower.  Mai'jorie  is  a  splendid 
Rose  in  e\'ery  way,  and  is  just  tlie 
variety  to  chosi:  for  liedding.  ,as  it 
is  always  in  liloom,  ami  the  growth 
is  sturdy. 

That  very  l)eautiful  and  p(jpvtlar 
\  aricty  Kiliarne\-  has  untVntunatel}' 
suffcre^l  l)a<lly  from  mildew 
here.  I  liavc  never  licard  tliat  tliis 
Hose  is  specially  suliject  to  it,  so 
conclude  that  it  is  due  to  tlie  very 
dry  weather.  Marcjuise  Litta  has 
so  far  proved  a  decidedly  bad  grcjwer, 
so  I  do  not  recommenfl  it  for  garden 
decoration.  Sotivenir  de  President 
(.'arnot  is  quite  distinct  from  all 
other  Hybrid  Teas.  The  buds,  a 
pretty  light  rose  in  colour,  are  \ery 
long  and  pointed,  and  arc  pro- 
duced in  very  large  clusters. 

This  autumn  I  intend  to  plant 
a  small  bed  of  the  two  new 
dwarf  Polyantha  Noisettes,  Kugcnic 
Lamesch  and  Leonie  Lamesch.  1 
was  verj'  charmed  with  them  as 
pot  plants  ■when  I  saw  them  in 
Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  Son's  nur- 
sery. I  do  confess,  however,  to  a 
decided  unbelief  in  the  supposed 
parentage  of  Eugenie  Lamescli,  i.e., 
Aglaia  x  William  Allen  Richardson. 
Even  allowing  for  the  well  kn.';wn 
mysterious  vagaries  of  seedling 
Roses,  it  seems  inexplicable  that 
the  offspring  of  two  such  strong 
(dimbers  should  be  such  a  dwarf  and 
bushy  grower.  Perhaps  Mr.  George 
Paul,  who  has  had  such  experience, 
with  the  hybridisation  of  these 
I'olyantha  Roses,  can  give  an  ex- 
]ilanation. 

On    the    whole,    the    new    Sweet 
Peas  which  I  have  tried  this  season 
are     a    distinct     advance,     but    the 
two    most   meritorious  \'ai'ietics  arc 
Miss  Willniott  and    the    Hon.    .Mrs. 
E.     Kenyon.       The    former    is    the 
best  Sweet  Pea  I  have  grown  or  seen  as  yet.     It  is 
of  most  vigorous  and  sturdy  growth,  and  produces 
three  to  four  very  large  flowers  on  a  stem.     The 
lolour,   which  will  please  the  most  fastidious,  is, 
in  the  standard,  a  deep  rich  pink,  faintly  shaded 
with  rose,  wliile   the   wings  are  a  trifle  lighter  in 
colour.     It  has  l>eeii  very  finelj'  shown  this  year, 
especially     at     Wolverhampton,     where    all     the 
growers   were   hmd   in    its   praises.     In    the   near 
luture  it  seems  quite  possible  that  we  shall  obtain 
a    really    rich   yellow    Sweet    I'ca.     Cci'tainly    the 
Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon,  which  is  a  deep  |)iimrosc  in 
c<ilour,  is  a  step  forward   in  this  direction,  anil  far 
surpasses   both   (^)ueen  ^'ictoria  and  Mrs.  Ec^kfonl 
in    size  of  bloom  and  depth  of  colour.     Coccinea 
is  most  superb  in  colour,  but  is  of  weakly  growth, 
and  as  yoiu-  Scotch  correspondent  says  (page  70) 
is  not  a  first-class  variety. 

^ Kiddn-minsli-i:  Aktiidk  R.   OoonwrN, 


ODONTOGLOSStlSI    CKISITM    HEI.VEDr.;KK    I1K.\LI'1 

(Tkis  liei(  ill  i.fiil  ami  mill  able  spotted  rnrictii  was  deseritifd  in  The  CiAKT>K 
pafio  '.11.    ttltoum'i'd  rt'erntli/  in  tjipfjarden  nfC.  B.  Fatwr,  7*^'/.,  liHirdp 


at  an  etjual  elevation,  but  where  the  soil  is  gravelly 
with  slate  and  soap-stone  formations,  they  are.  in 
.some  instaiu'es,  almost  as  large  in  circumference  of 
trunk  as  here,  but  not  more  than  two  thirds  as 
tall.     Now  for  a  brief  description  of  species. 

(^iiER('rs  Al, HA. --This  is  the  White  Oak,  and  is 
v<'ry  common  all  thiough  the  State.  It  is  rarely 
sceii  taller  than  HII  feet.  In  gooil  soil  it  grows 
rapidl}',  and  large  specimens  th.at  have  had  room 
to  <levelop  are  very  wide  branching,  covering  an 
unusually  large  area  with  their  shade.  The 
straight  shaft  oftcji  ascends  tcj  the  height  of  211  feet 
Ol-  .'ill  feet  lieforc  liranihing.  Tlic  liiaiiihes  arc 
nearly  hiu'izontal,  and  the  foliage  breaks  into  most 
luxuriant  masses  of  liglit  and  shadi^,  wliiih,  with 
the  pieturescjuc  irregularity  of  its  forked  limbs, 
make  it  one  of  the  grandest  of  our  forest  trees. 
One  of  the  largest  of  tlK^se  tr<^es  at  Hose  Brake  is 
|.~»  feet  ill  circiiml'erencc  at    4  feel  frniii  the  ground. 


Another,  thai  we  call  the  bnltresscd  Oak.  has  a 
.spread  of  gnarled  and  knobb}'.  rough,  liark-cuvercd 
buttresses  upon  the  grouiiil.  which  cover  a  space 
.ST  feet  in  circumference.  The  trunk  of  this  tree 
is  IS  feet  in  girth  at  4  feet  from  the  gj-onnd. 
The  young  leaves  of  the  Wliite  Oak,  which  are 
coarsely  toothed  and  softly  pubescent,  are  pale 
with  light  reddish  markings.  Tlie  shoots  are  also 
downy  and  pinkish.  As  they  increase  in  size  the 
pale  down  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  leaves  gives 
them  a  look  as  if  covered  with  hoar  frost.  This 
appearance  passes  away  in  a  day  or  two,  giving 
place  to  the  rich  glossy  green  of  maturity,  when 
the  leaves  attain  the  length  of  from  4  inches  to 
7  inches,  and  are  from  2  inches  to  4  inches  in 
widtli,  with  rounded  lobes  and  short  petioles. 
Tliese  leaves  remain  mi  the  trees  a  long  time, 
withered  and  brown,  often  falling  from  the  lower 
branches  late  in  spring,  when  the  young  leaf- 
buds  begin  to  sv\'ell.  The  Acorns  are  sweet  and 
edible,  and  mature  the  first  season. 

(,l.  Jiixoi;.  —  This  is  the  Post 
or  Iron  Oak,  so  i-.allcd  from  its 
\ei-y  iiartl  wood.  This,  loo,  is  a  vci'y 
common  sjjecit's  all  ovei-  the  State. 
It  is  smaller  than  (iluercus  alba, 
which  it  much  resembles.  It  has, 
howexer,  been  known  to  reach  the 
height  of  IIIO  feet,  with  trunk 
diameter  of  4  feet.  The  leaves  arc 
from  4  inches  to  (i  iiulics  long  and 
are  broader,  with  hibes  more  rounded, 
than  those  of  the  leaves  of  Q.  alba. 
It  is  usually  found  in  dry  soil.  It  is 
classed  among  the  Wliite  Oaks,  and 
has  rough  gre}'  bark,  fruit  wdiich 
matures  the  first  season,  the  Acorns 
two  or  three  times  as  long  as  the  cup. 
•  i*.  MArKoiARi'A. — I'he  Bur  Oak, 
or  Mossj'cup  Oak,  is  one  of  the  finest 
and  most  interesting  of  its  kind. 
'I'his  tree  grows  very  rapidly  in 
open,  rii'h  ground.  Its  maximum 
Height  is  given  in  the  botanies  as  Kid 
feet,  and  its  diameter  as  S  feet.  Its 
leaf,  whicli  is  obo\ate  with  U'rat'^^y 
pinnatifid  lobes,  obtusely  toothed  or 
entire,  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  beautiful  of  all  ( )ak  leaves,  well 
fitted  for  use  in  architectural  design. 
These  leaves  are  thin,  shining  green 
above,  and  whitish  and  downy 
beneath.  The  Acorn  is  broadly 
ovoid,  almost  enclosed  in  its  cup, 
the  tips  of  which  are  mossy  and 
fringeil  in  appearance,  a  peculiarity 
\\'hich  distinguishes  them  from  all 
other  Acorns.  This  tree  is  almost 
cone-shaped  when  young,  lint  with 
age  it  assumes  a  spreading  form  \ery 
similrr  to  the  White  Oak.  In  winter 
the  gnarled  branchos  have  a  ragged, 
unkempt  appearance,  crossing  and 
recrossing  in  fantastic  crooks,  twists, 
and  picturesque  irregularities. 

(,l.    Piiisfs.— The  "Rock    Chestnut 

Oak    is    another    large    tree,    often 

found   Kill  feet   in  height,  and   with 

a    trunk    diameter  of  .")   feet.      It  is 

usually     found    on     dry     .soil.       The 

hammock   under   the   Oaks    here    at    Ruse    Brake 

stretches    from  a  Red    Oak    to  a   Rock   Chestinil 

Oak     l.'i    feet    away.       These    two    Oaks    are    too 

j  close   together   to   attain    very    large   dimensions. 

The    Rock    Chestnut     Oak,     which     is    usually    .i 

spreading  tree,  has  developed  no  large  branches  on 

the  .side   of   the  Red    Oak.      Il   measures  III  feet  in 

circumference    4    feet    from     the    ground,    and    is 

probably  711  feet  in  height.     The  Oaks  in  this  grove 

arc.  we  suppose,  part  of  the  pi  iniewal  forest,  but  we 

'  have  no  means  of  knowing  how  old  they  arc  as  they 

antedate  the  settlement  of  this  pail   ol   the  Stale. 

The  leaves  of  the  limk  Chestnut   Oak  arc  oboviilc 

or  oblong,  undulatcly   toothed,   with   from   ten   to 

i  sixteen  pairs  of   straight    ribs,   prominent   on   the 

j  under  side.     They  are  smooth,  shining  green  above 

and  downj'  below.     This  tree  is  more  common  in 

the  south  than  in  the  north,  and  is  c.illcd  Chestiiul 

O.lk  ironi  Ihc    sliai f    I  lie    lc;l\cs.       Where  it    ll.is 
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voiini  to  .sxirt^id  wiili'ly  Mr.  Scott,  iji  his  "Beautiful 
Homes,"  says  of  tliis  tiec  :  "  We  coiisidei-  tliis  the 
Hnest  of  tlir  t'hestnut  Oak  famil}',  and  for  small 
grounds  the  most  desirable  Oak  to  plant,  it  Iseinj; 
more  opulent  in  leaves  than  any  other."  The 
bark  is  deeplj-  divided  into  broad  rounded  ridges, 
and  is  dark  coloured  like  the  bark  of  the  Black 
Oak.  The  saucer  of  the  Acorn  is  hemispherical  and 
hoary  ;  the  Acorn  is  two  or  three  times  as  high  as 
the  cup.     The  fruit  matui-es  the  first  season. 

Q.  Aeu:MiN'AT.\. — This  tree  is  also  called  (^uercus 
Muhlenbergii.  Its  common  names  are  the  Chestnut 
or  Yellow  Oak.  it  is  a  rare  tree  in  this  State, 
sometimes  found  on  dry  soil  and  limestone  ridges. 
It  has  grey  bark  much  like  that  of  the  Chestnut 
tree.  Sometimes  it  is  found  of  a  very  large  size, 
160  feet  in  height,  and  12  feet  in  girth.  The  lea\'es 
are  oblong  or  lanceolate  and  coarsely  toothed. 
The  M'ood  is  yellowisli.  The  Acorns  mature  the 
first  season  and  liave  hemispheric  cups  with 
tioccose  bracts  and  ovoids  t«icc  as  liigh  as  the 
cups. 

Q.  RtTBRA. — The  Red  Oak,  which  botanists  class 
among  the  Black   Oaks,  is  one  of   the  commonest 


lofty  si/.i.'.  It  lias  dark,  iron-gre_>',  nuicli  fniToweil 
l>ark,  anil  AcorLis  that  mature  the  second  ;udiinni. 
instead  of  the  first,  as  in  the  While  Oaks. 

().  cocciXKA.— The  Scarlet  Oak  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  tribes  for  ornamental  planting,  and  is 
perhaps  the  most  beautiful  of  American  Oaks.  It 
greatly  resembles  the  Red  Oak,  with  leaves  that  are 
bright  glossy  green,  more  deeply  lol>ed,  more  sharplj' 
pointed,  and  with  longer  petioles.  In  autunni 
these  leaves  turn  to  a  bright  scarlet  hue,  verj' 
effective  amid  trees  of  darker  foliage.  It  is  an 
elegant  and  eleandimliecl  Oak. 

Wi'ii  Viri/inia,  U.S.A.       Danski:  Danoriooh.  . 

(  To  lie  ronlnmetl.  ) 


THE   HILL,   CLAREMONT,  NEAR 
CAPE    TOAVN. 

By  the  kindne.ss  of  Mr.  H.  i[.  Arderne  we  are 
able  to  give  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful,  and  at  the  same  time  interesting, 
gardens   near   Cape   Town.     Fifty   years   ago, 


lieyond  tliat  in  ridtivation,  tlic  verdant  slopes 
and  sombre  gf)rges  and  kloofs  of  the  grand 
old  geological  sentinel  of  the  valley.  Table 
Mountain,  forming  a  splendid  liackground  or 
boundary  wall  in  the  distance." 

The  garden  is,  in  fact,  a  happy  combination 
of  botanical  collections  and  beautiful  pleasure 
ground,  for  here  in  a  small  piece  of  water  is 
the  Papyrus  of  the  Upper  Nile  li  feet  in 
height,  and  the  Egyptian  blue  Lotus,  the 
larger  Nymphtvas  and  great  Bamboos  from 
.lapan,  while  near  them  is  the  Blue  Gum  of 
Australia,  Chinese  Bamboos,  and  American 
evergreen  Caks.  ]''urther  away  are  examples 
of  Araucaria  excelsa  from  Norfolk  Lsland, 
1.30  feet  high  ;  English  Holly,  Laurus  Cam- 
phora  of  .Japan,  .Jacaranda  niimoswfolia  from 
Tropical  America,  Lagerstnemia  indica,  the 
beautiful  Weeping  Pine  of  New  Zealand 
(Dacridium  ciipvessinum),  and  many  others. 

Arum  Lilies  are  largely  planted,  and  make 
wide  effects  of  flower  beauty.    This  fine  garden 
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trees  in  the  State,  in  tlie  mouLitair.  plains  and 
valleys.  This  tree  attains  tlie  height  of  1.1(1  feet, 
and  trunk  diameter  of  S  feet.  It  grows  rapidly, 
and  in  time  makes  a  broad  Hat  head.  Tlie  largest 
Oak  in  the  grove  here  is  of  this  species.  It 
measures  '20  feet  round  the  trunk  .3  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  is  a  straight,  Aery  symmetrical 
specimen  about  100  feet  in  height.  We  call  it 
the  Flicker  Oak,  from  the  number  of  flickers,  or 
golden-winged  woodpeckers,  who  make  their  homes 
in  its  branches  ever}'  season.  The  Red  Oak  is 
always  found  on  uplands,  usually  in  rich  soil. 
Like  the  White  Oak  it  is  sometimes  found  with 
flattened  expansions  of  the  trunk  on  and  below  the 
giouiul,  knobbed  and  uneven,  as  in  the  buttressed 
Oak  I  ha\'e  described.  The  leaves  are  large,  green 
on  both  sides,  often  8  inches  in  length,  with  five  or 
six  acuminate  lobes  on  each  side,  these  lobes  tipjied 
with  filiform  bristles.  It  is  easy  to  transplant,  and 
is  one  of  the  finest  trees  for  parks  and  large  lawns. 
It  makes  a  grand  a\-enue  or  street  tree,  but  is  not 
much  used  in  this  manner.  City  ami  suburbjn 
planters  seem   to  be  shy  of   trees  tliat  attain  such 


when  the  estate  of  fifty  acres  was  purchased 
by  the  father  of  the  j.iresent  owner,  the  ground 
was  covered  with  wild  bush  veldt.  To  (|Uote 
from  the  "  South  African  Agriculturists'  Year- 
Book  "  for  1901  :  "This  gentleman  (the  elder 
Mr.  Arderne)  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
botanic  gardens  in  Cape  Town,  an  enthusiast 
in  all  branches  of  horticulture  and  arbori- 
culture, subjects  of  which  Mr.  Arderne  also 
has  made  a  life  study.  Together  they  worked 
upon  the  development  of  the  estate,  and  as  a 
result  of  their  labours  have  created  a  landscape 
garden  unique  both  in  situation  and  in  the 
wonderful  variety  and  artistic  arrangement  of 
its  contents,  the  trees  and  plants  with  which  it 
is  laid  out  being  literally  representative  of 
every  part  of  the  world.  The  ground  is  of 
gentle  incline,  allowing  full  eft'ect  to  the 
terraced  slopes  which  abound.  A  living  wall 
of  primeval  forest  land  and  bush  surrounds 
the  greater  portion    and   stretches  far  away 


also  contains  many  of  our  Lardy  forest  trees 
as  well  as  a  large  collection  of  exotic  timber 
trees,  besides  Palms,  many  Roses,  and  van'ons 
good  garden  plants  and  shrubs. 


THE     GARDENS     OF     HOLLAND 
HOUSE,    KENSINGTON. 

The  rare  privilege  of  visiting  this  beautiful 
place  discloses  many  surprises.  For  here  is  a 
space  of  ground— of  a  good  many  acres,  it  i.s 
true — but  on  all  sides  surrounded  by  the 
western  districts  of  London,  and  yet  with 
large  trees  so  well  disposed  that  from  all  the 
more  important  parts  of  the  ^  garden  and 
pleasure-ground  not  a  building  is  to  be  seen  ; 
while  it  is  only  by  a  subdued  sound,  the 
softened  roar  of  distant  traffic,  so  even  in  tone 
that  it  is  rather  soothing  than  disturbing,  that 
one  is  aware  that  here  is  a  garden  well  within 
the  boundaries  of  an  immense  city. 
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In  former  daj's  the  garden  consisted  of  the 
large  lawn  north  of  the  house  and  the  Dutch 
or  Italian  garden  to  the  west  ;  on  this  side  also 
was  the  shady  green  alley  of  large  trees,  in 
former  days,  with  the  lawn,  the  site  of  the 
famous  garden  parties  of  between  thirty  and 
forty  years  ago.  In  later  years  a  very  large 
addition  to  the  garden  has  been  made  towards 
the  north,  in  ground  that  was  formerly  a 
]iasture,  bounded  on  the  townwa'vl  sides  by 
line  trees.  Several  acres  of  this  are  now  within 
the  garden,  and  groves  and  alleys  of  flowering 
shrubs,  detached  clumps  and  single  specimens 
on  grass,  Eoses,  Lilies,  and  a  large  number  of 
good  hardy  plants,  well  massed  and  displayed, 
show  what  a  gardener  of  ^Ir.  Dixon's  unusual 
ability  can  do  in  a  place  so  much  within 
London  that  one  would  have  thought  tliat  the 
cultivation  of  mo.st  Roses  was  impossible  and 
that  of  the  many  hardy  jilants  here  seen  in 
perfection  would  have  lieen  dittieult. 

Among  the  many  interests  of  this  now 
portion  is  a  rock  garden  well  stocked  with 
good  plants,  and  a  series  of  pools  connected  by 
rills,  in  what  is  known  as  the  Japanese  garden, 
show  hardy  aquatics  grandly  grown.  Lilies 
of  the  best  garden  kinds  are  everywhere, 
Penzance  Briars  and  the  free-growing  Roses 
ramp  about  as  they  do  in  the  heart  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  only  when  one  sees  the  grime 


means  of  strong  feeding,  and  though  when  the 
spike  is  in  flower  the  lower  leaves  are  lost, 
there  is  still  the  grand  bloom.  In  this  case 
they  are  placed  so  that  they  rise  among  other 
plants  and  the  defect  at  the  base  is  not  .seen. 

We  are  informed  by  a  nurseryman  who 
grows  these  fine  plants  largely  that  growing 
them  in  a  quite  open  place,  where  the  early 
leaves  get  hardened  by  e.xposure  to  sun  and 
air,  is  a   safeguard   against   disei.se  :   still,  in 

I  garden   use,  such   a   place   cannot   always   lie 
given. 

It  is  much  to  be  wished  that  some  nursery- 
man or  patient  amateur  who  lives  upon  the 
cool  loamy  soil  where  the  pest  does  not  thrive 
would  take  in  hand  the  raising  of  these  grand 
plants  in  the  form  that  is  the  most  beautiful 
for  gardens. 

In  answer  to  our  request,  one  of  the  first 
Hollyhock  growers  lately  sent  us  a  series  of 
blooms  of  their  best  varieties.  They  were 
superb   in   colour   and  culture,  but  from  the 

j  garden   point   of    view   they   were,    with   one 
notable  e.yception,  distinctly  not  so  beautiful 

'  as  they  might  liave  been. 


the  healthy  demand  for  the  plants  that  would 
ensue. 

What  is  wanted  is  a  wide  Hower  with  a  large 
and  distinct  guard  petal,  and  that  the  mass  of 
petals  in  the  middle  of  the  flower  should  not 
be  so  closely  packed  as  to  prevent  the  play  of 
light  and  shade,  or  hide  its  wonderful  ett'ect  of 
the  value  of  the  colour.  This  play  of  colour 
in  the  .  shaded  depths  of  the  flower  adds 
materially  to  its  brilliancy  ;  when  it  is  shut 
out  by  the  closely-folded  packing  of  the  inner 
petals  one  of  the  most  charming  of  its  beauties 
is  entirely  lost,  and  an  important  source  of 
brightness  when  seen  at  a  little  distance  is 
destroyed. 

The  favourable  e.xception  mentioned  above 
was  in  the  case  of  a  flower  of  deep  and  jiure 
sulphur  colour,  whose  looser  centre  and 
distinct  guard  jietal  made  the  bloom  stand 
out  among  its  fellows  as  a  thing  of  rare  and 
refined  beauty. 


,-  '^h 
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of  London  on  the  bark  cif  the  trees  that  one 
can  remember  that  one  is  still  a  mile  or  two 
within  its  vast  expanse. 

A  large  new  Water  Lily  tank,  with  central 
jet,  accommodates  a  choice  collection  of 
Nymphajas  and  stands  well  on  a  lawn  to  the 
south  of  the  house.  The  whole  ])lace  shows  in 
a  most  instructive  and  encouraging  ^vay  what 
good  gardening  can  achieve  in  London. 


HOLLYHOCKS 

There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  im]iortance 
of  the  place  that  these  grand  ]:ilants  have  in 
our  gardens.  Their  great  stature,  monumental 
aspect,  and  beauty  of  varied  colouring  entitles 
them  to  the  most  careful  consideration  we  can 
possibly  give,  and  though  they  are  already 
extremely  popular  plants  and  widely  grown, 
we  should  like  to  see  them  even  better  treated. 
The  scourge  of  the  Hollyhock  fungus  which 
attacks  so  many  plants  of  the  ^fallow  family 
has  of  late  years  deterred  many  from  growing 
them.  No  one  can  suffer  more  from  this  than 
the  jiresent  writer,  in  wliose  garden,  on  dry, 
sandy  soil,  the  pest  is  rampant,  and  Hollyhoclcs 
i:annot  be  grown  to  anything  like  perfection. 
Still  they  can  be  grown  to  a  certain  degree  by 


W^INTER    IRISES. 

Tnr.    winter  garden   is    becoming   more  and  more 


There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  j  attractive  as  plants  from  cold  climates  are  found  to 
florist's  Hollyhock,  from  the  iioint  of  view  of  i  make  themselves  at  home  with  us,  and  to  e.\-hibit 

their  full  beauty  in  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year.  Among  these 
mav  speciall}'  be  noted  certain 
members  of  the  Iris  family,  a  family 
well  known  in  its  commonest  forms 
in  almost  all  gardens,  whether  the}- 
lielongto  rich  or  poor,  and  whether 
in  town  or  country  :  but  new  intro- 
ductions are  still  romparatively 
rare.  Some  of  these  new  introduc- 
tions are  found  to  defy  frost  and 
cold,  and  to  flower  with  little  or 
no  protection  in  the  first,  months 
of  the  3'ear. 

I  almost  think  that  before  very 
long  these  hard}'  winter-flowering 
Irises  will  Ije  found  taking  their 
places  beside  our  Scillas  and  Cro- 
cuses, and  Aconites  and  Christmas 
ing  a  new  and 


fioses,  and  thus  add 


\'ery    great   additional    interest   to 
the  outdoor  garden  in  winter. 

My    first    acciuaintance    with 

winter-flowering   Irises   was  made 

some  j-ears  ago  bj-  purchasing  two 

dozen  roots  of  Iris  histrioides,  which 

I  planted  in  a  small  plot  of  grounil 

among  shrubs.     The  place  is  fairly 

open  to  the  south-east,  but  sheltered 

beauty,  is  much  too  round  and  tight  and  full    very  mueli  from  heavy  snow  by  the  slu-ubs.     I  had 

of  petals.     In  many  cases  also  the  spike  is  too  ;  luckily  been  told  that  the  roots  were  to  have  no 

much  crowded  with  bloom.     ( )f  course,  no  one  '  manure  of  anj'  kind,  so  they  were  planted  in  the 
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wants  a  thin  or  empty  spike  in  a  garden  Holly 
hock.  There  is  just  a  point  where  the  most 
sujireme  beauty  of  which  the  ])lant  is  capable 
culminates,  both  in  the  fulness  of  the  spike 
and  in  the  fidness  of  the  individual  bloom. 
In  obedience  to  a  false  ideal,  the  florist's 
Hollyliock  has  been  pushed  beyond  this  point, 
and  is  no  longer  so  good  a  thing  in  a  garden 
as  many  a  chance  .seedling  that  has  no  cla,im 
to  good  breeding. 

In  the  show  flower  the  petals  are  too  much 
crowded,  and  the  whole  flower  too  round  and 
ball-like.  Beauty  in  a  garden  flower  is  better 
than  tightness  or  even  than  rotundity. 

This  case  of  the  Hollyhock  is  only  one  of 
many  in  which  the  influence  of  the  show  is 
unhelpful,  even  if  not  harmful  to  garden 
progress.  But  surely  the  Hollyhock  is,  above 
all  things,  a  garden  flower.  We  feel  i|uite 
.sure  that  growers  will  be  only  considting  theii- 
best  business  interests  if  they  would  give 
attention  to  producing  the  kind  of  flowers  that 
are  now  wanted.  Any  grower  who  could  be 
the  first  to  cstalilish  a  strain  of  jilants  answering 
to  the  )iresent  needs  would  bo  astonished  al 


ground  just  a?  it  was,  somewhat  rough  and  often 
dry  and  hard,  but  consisting  of  the  natural  rich 
loam  which  prevails  in  tliis  part  of  (Jloucester- 
ahire. 

They  came  up  and  flowered  in  bitterly  cold 
weather  in  the  latter  part  of  .lanuary,  without  an}- 
sort  of  protection,  their  only  enemy  proving  to  be, 
not  the  cold,  but  the  slugs,  which  when  thaw  .and 
rain  came  immediately  made  a  vigorous  onslaught 
on  the  beautiful  flower  of  this  Iris.  I  gathered 
them  as  they  came  out,  and  found  that  they  lasted 
a  long  time  in  water,  and  my  neighbours  were  not  a 
little  astonished  at  seeing  such  a  thing  of  beauty 
gathered  from  the  open  ground  in  the  very  middle 
of  the  coldest  part  of  winter.  No  one  in  this 
place  had  seen  theui  before.  I  have  left  these 
Irises  alone  ever  since  they  were  first  planted, 
and  they  come  up  year  after  \-ear,  looking  stronger 
and  better  each  year  as  time  goes  on.  A  dry 
sunny  bank  seems  to  lie  the  right  sort  of  ))lace  for 
them. 

Later  on  I  made  accpuaintance  with  a  still  more 
lieautiful  Iris,  namely,  .Stylosa,  the  lavender- 
coloured  variety.  A  large  liox  of  flowers  of  this 
Iris  were  sent  up  to  me  from  a  vicar.age  near 
Torpoint  in  Cornwall  in  February.  Thei-e  is  some- 
thing extiemely  delicate  and   lieautiful  alioiU  this 
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Iris,  and  it  seems  so  delicate  and  fragile  that  no 
one  at  first  sight  could  suppose  that  it  could  willi- 
stand  the  cold  of  winter  so  well  as  it  does.  Of 
course  the  south  coast  of  Cornwall  is  very  uiiUl, 
and  I  had  my  doubts  as  to  whether  1  could  grow 
this  Iris,  or  succeed  in  having  good  flowers  from  it 
in  (Uoucestershire.  Hut  the  kind  friend  who  sent 
the  flowers  gave  me  also  a  fine  clump  of  roots. 
That  was  in  18911.  I  had  no  flowers  in  1900,  but 
this  spring,  after  a  mild  winter,  I  have  been  able  to 
gather  a  nice  lot  of  flowers,  which  came  up  during 
January,  February,  and  March,  in  succession. 

I  am  now  trying  the  white  variety  of  the  same 
Iris,  and  hope  to  succeed  with  it,  but  I  mean  to 
give  it  the  shelter  of  a  hand  glass  in  order  to  have 
flowers  uninjured  by  snow  or  frost.  I  do  not  doubt 
the  hardiness  of  the  plant  itself,  but  flowers  in 
winter  are  easily  soiled. 

Last  autumn  I  determined  to  make  further 
experiments  with  Winter  Iris,  and  therefore  I 
purchased  from  Tubergen,  of  Haarlem,  alata, 
Uanfordiio,  persica  mardinense,  and  reticulata, 
which  last  was  an  old  acquaintance.  Alata  rather 
disappointed  me,  as  I  expected  an  Iris  which  would 
be  more  useful  for  gathering  and  have  stalks  as 
long  as  stylosa.  Moreover,  it  seemed  to  be  delicate, 
and  though  it  flowered  well  the  foliage  was 
injured  b}'  frost.  I  was  delighted  with  the  little 
Danfordiic,  which  flowered  well,  and  was  even  more 
brilliant,  and  certainly  more  lasting,  than  the 
yellow  Crocuses  which  were  in  flower  about  the 
same  time.  The  flowers  are  a  bright  golden  yellow 
and  very  beautiful.  The  question  is — \Vill  they 
flower  again  next  year  as  well '.'  As  for  persica 
mardinense  I  can  hardly  say  enough  in  its  praise  ; 
it  is  at  once  so  peculiar  and  so  interesting.  The 
silvery  hue  is  unique,  and  the  singularity  of  this 
little  flower  coming  so  very  early  in  the  year 
makes  it  very  precious. 

I  have  all  these  winter-flowering  sorts  on  a  sunny 
bank  ;  they  were  out  in  the  ground  just  as  it  was 
without  any  manure,  and  no  protection  was  given, 
except  a  hand  glass,  for  alata.  I  also  put  a  hand 
glass  over  a  group  of  the  old  reticulata,  and  when 
I  took  it  off  there  was  a  tall  bunch  of  the  lovely 
flower  of  this  well-known  Iris,  emitting  the 
delightful  perfume  for  which  it  is  so  notorious.  I 
gathered  them  at  once,  and  though  I  had  at  that 
time  some  good  winter  Orchids,  their  beauty  was 
almost  equalled  by  that  of  1.  reticulata.  I  am  afraid 
they  will  not  be  so  good  another  year.  That 
remains  to  be  seen.  J.  L.  Stackkousio. 


DORONICUMS   IN   LARGE   BEDS. 

T}lE  illustration,  taken  from  a  pliotugrapli  sent 
by  Mr.  Field,  the  Gardens,  Aahwellthorpe 
Hall,  Nurwicli,  .sliows  the  fine  effect  of 
Doronicixm  Harpur  Crewe  when  grown  in 
large  masses.  The  Doronieums  are  some  of  the 
showiest  of  spring  tlower.s,  and  this  tall  kind, 
though  a  little  later  than  the  dwarfor  and 
earlier  D.  austriaciim  and  L).  caucasicum,  comes 
at  a  time  when  there  is  hardly  any  other  showy 
plant  of  such  bold  stature. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

FRUIT    GARDEN 

Melons. 

IN  the  southern  parts  of  the  country  the  season 
has  been  a  favourable  one  for  these  fruits, 
but  with  shortening  days  there  will  be 
greater  need  of  husbanding  the  sun's  rays 
by  early  closing  and  careful  supplies  of  fpod 
and  moisture  to  get  the  good  flavour  so 
much  desired.  Plants  that  are  finishing  the  crops 
should  get  more  ventilation,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  should  be  a  gentle  warmth  maintained  in  the 
hot-water  pipes.  tS.vringing  must  cease  as  the 
fruits  colour,  and  the  house  be  kept  on  the  dr}' side. 
As  soon  as  the  stalk  of  the  fruits  crack  freely  it 
is  well  to  detach  the  fruits  and  finish  on  a  drj', 
warm  shelf.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  well  to 
cut  the  fruits  until  they  emit  a  rich   aroma,  as 


many  finish  badly  if  cut 
too  carl}'.  Much  care  is 
needed  at  this  time  of 
year  in  watering  or  feed- 
ing Melons  at  the  finish- 
ing stage,  as,  if  the  fruits 
are  closely  observed,  it 
will  be  found  they  are 
stationary  for  a  time. 
When  full  grown  during 
this  period  the  seed  is 
being  perfected  and  the 
netting  takes  place  ;  here 
it  will  lie  seen  that  fruits 
that  have  finished  grow- 
ing, if  given  ([uantities  of 
licpiid  manure,  cannot 
absorb  the  stimulant. 
This  and  close  stopping 
of  the  plants  cause  bad 
flavour  and  decay  much 
sooner  than  otherwise 
would  be  the  case.  It 
will  be  seen  that  Melons 
at  the  stage  noted  should 
be  watered  sparingly  and 
only  given  clean  water. 
The  foliage  of  all  Melons 
should  be  kept  healthy 
to  the  last.  If  the  leaves 
dry  up  or  the  plants  flag 
the  flavour  will  be 
aft'ected.  Owing  to  the 
plants  at  times  being 
kept  too  dr}',  black  fly  is 
one  of  the  worst  pests  in 
a  Melon  house,  and 
should  be  thoroughly  got 
rid  of  by  S3'ringing  witli 
an  insecticide. 

Latek  Fruits. 

Plants  swelling  up  their 
fruits  freel}'  will  need 
top-dressing  with  some 
richer  soil.  I  do  not 
advise  starving  the  plants 
once  a  good  set  has  been 
secured.  Of  course  witli 
gross  growers  it  is  not 
wise  to  feed  until  plenty 
of  fruits  have  set,  but  in 
our  case  we  do  not  give 
too  muchrootiug  material 
at  the  start  to  allow  gross 

root  growth.  Aijuick-actingfood  is  now  beneficial 
to  plants  well  laden  M'ith  fruit.  We  find  Thomson's 
Vine  manure  a  very  safe  fertiliser  at  this  season  of 
the  year. 

In  adding  new  materials  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  bury  the  stems,  and  should  there  be 
the  least  sign  of  decay,  arrest  its  progress  by  the 
remedy  I  advised  on  page  ."lO.  In  all  cases 
syringing  and  damping  over  the  foliage  should 
be  done  before  the  sun  declines  too  much,  as  then 
the  foliage  will  be  dry  before  night ;  it  is  a  great 
gain  to  let  the  thermometer  run  up  freely  at 
closing  time. 

A  temperature  of  (j.3°  to  70°  should  be  main- 
tained at  night,  with  a  liberal  rise  by  day, 
and  it  is  well  to  go  over  the  plants  once  a  week, 
cutting  away  weak  or  useless  growth.  At  the 
same  time  do  not  stop  the  growth  bej'ond  the  fruit 
too  hard  until  full-sized  fruits  are  secured.  In 
shallow  beds  more  feeding  will  be  required,  and 
with  plants  in  frames  or  pits  deficient  of  top  or 
bottom  heat  avoid  crowding  of  foliage,  close  earlier, 
and  cover  the  glass  outside  at  night  to  maintain 
warmth. 

Latest  plants  just  setting  fruits  will  need 
every  encouragement.  The  best  results  will  be 
secured  by  careful  ventilation  and  growing  the 
plants  thinlj'.  At  this  season  it  will  be  advisable 
to  secure  the  first  fruits  that  set  and  to  get  two  or 
three  fruits  on  a  plant.  Far  better  do  this  and 
grow  a  larger  number  of  plants  than  wait  for  later 
bloom.  Avoid  cold  draughts  and  maintain  a  brisk 
temperature.  G.  \VYTnES. 

i^i/oii  Home  Ganlenv,  Brentford. 


r.UKDEMJiG    OF    DORONICUJl    I'LANTAGINhl'M    UAKCIK   CKEWE. 


I'HE  FLOWER  GAilDEN. 
Hoses. 
There  are  undoubted  advantages  in  growing 
dwarf  Roses  on  their  own  roots,  and  this  follows 
more  especially  in  those  of  a  robust  type.  La 
France  maj'  be  taken  as  an  example,  for  it  is 
always  good  when  grown  in  tins  way,  and  the 
flowering  is  very  persistent.  This,  to  me,  the 
Queen  of  Roses,  is  now  and  then  seen  in  poor 
condition  on  budded  plants  in  certain  soils,  like  the 
sandy  soils  of  the  eastern  counties,  for  the  flowers 
come  pale,  flat,  and  ijuite  out  of  character.  Own 
root  plants  planted  deeply  will,  however,  show 
none  of  these  defects,  and  during  the  autumn 
months,  when  Roses  are  doubly  precious,  will  give 
grand  flowers  in  quantity.  I  only  mention  this 
Rose  in  particular  as  a  characteristic  variety,  but 
there  are  man}'  others  that  succeed  in  the  same 
way,  and  indeed  I  advise  all  growers  of  Roses  for 
garden  display  to  strike  and  grow  on  cuttings  of 
all  the  varieties  for  which  they  have  room. 

Progress  is  at  first  rather  slow,  so  the  nurserj- 
quarters  should  be  used  for  propagating  purposes 
and  for  growing  the  plants  until  strong  growth  is 
established.  The  ground  should  be  in  good  heart 
and  not  long  since  manured,  as  it  will  not  do  to 
starve  the  young  roots  to  begin  with,  as  it  may  be 
a  couple  of  years  before  many  of  the  cuttings  ■will 
make  plants  strong  enough  to  put  out,  though 
individual  plants  \\\\\  lie  ready  in  a  year.  Xow  or 
any  time  during  the  next  month  will  be  suitable 
for  taking  the  cuttings,  though  the  earlier  the}' 
are  got,  provided  tlie  wood  is  firm  and  the  leaves 
well   set,    the  more  likely  they  will  be   to  callus 
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before  wintei'.  Line  out  a  piece  of  reuently-dug 
ground,  free  from  weeds,  tread  it  well,  and  across 
it  nick  out  with  a  spade  narrow  trenches  about 
S  inches  deep,  leaving  the  cut  side  of  the  soil  firm 
and  upright. 

If  the  soil  is  hea\'y,  put  into  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  about  1  inch  of  common  sand  or  fine  road 
grit,  on  which  the  bases  of  the  cuttings  should 
rest,  and  be  pressed  firmly  back  to  the  upright 
side  of  the  trench,  then  filled  in  and  trodden  firmly 
so  that  no  air  spaces  are  left  round  the  cuttings. 
Water  in  each  row  thoroughlj-  as  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. The  cuttings  may  he  anything  between 
8  inches  and  12  inches  long,  formed  of  moderately 
stout  wood  and  taken  off  with  a  heel  of  the  old 
wood ;  the  soft  tops  should  be  shcjrtcned  back  to  a 
bud,  and  when  inserted  each  cutting  should  be 
buried  at  least  two-thirds  of  its  length. 

Recently  budded  Rose  stocks  should  now  l)e 
gone  over,  the  ties  loosened,  or,  if  the  union  is 
perfect,  taken  off  altogether.  Where  buds  have 
started  into  growth,  the  Manetti  or  Briar  shoot 
should  be  shortened  back  somewhat  so  that  the 
new  growth  may  be  encouraged  to  grow  and 
harden  as  much  as  possible  before  winter,  but  for 
dormant  buds  it  is  best  to  leave  the  stock  shoots 
intact,  so  that  the  buds  may  remain  dormant  till 
spring  if  possible.  I'Vom  these  buds  are  produced 
the  finest  flowers. 

8llKri)    CUTTlNi:S. 

There  are  many  other  things,  such  as  Veronicas, 
Aueubas,  Lavender,  &c. ,  which  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings  at  this  time  of  the  year;  indeed,  it  should 
be  an  annual  duty  to  put  in  a  batch  of  all  decorative 
shrubs  which  may  be  raised  in  this  way.  Then 
there  will  always  be  a  few  in  hand  to  replace  an}' 
unsatisfactorj'  plants  in  the  grounds.  There  is  a 
double  reason  for  raising  an  annual  stock  of 
A'eronicas  in  places  where  tliese  are  likel}'  to 
suffer  in  a  cold  winter,  for  I  have  proved  manj' 
times  that  unrooted  cuttings  will  escape  scot  free 
from  a  frost  that  will  kill  established  specimens. 
Lavender,  too,  has  the  same  peculiarit}',  and  a  set 
of  cuttings  should  be  put  in  each  year,  for  old 
plants  are  never  safe  in  cold  and  wet  winters.  It 
strikes  freely  enough  and  winters  well  if  rather 
large  cuttings  or  slips  are  put  in  now,  but  a 
slightly  raised  and  sunny  site  and  a  rather  poor 
soil  are  preferable.  Cuttings  of  the  first-named 
shrubs  may  be  taken  and  treated  similarly  to  the 
Roses,  e.xcepl  that  the  tips  must  not  be  cut  off'. 

.J.  C.  Tall.\('K. 

Shiplf.y  HriJI  Gnrilejif,   Jjubi/. 
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Beconia.s. 

Assuming  that  the  stock  is  a  good  one,  and  there 
are  few  indifferent  collections  in  the  present  day. 
the  saving  of  seed  must  at  this  date  be  looked  to. 
The  seed-pods  should  not,  however,  be  removed 
until  they  are  of  a  nut-brown  colour  and  almost 
bursting.  The  very  finest  varieties  should  only 
l)e  saved  from,  as  doubtless  by  even  taking 
this  precaution  there  will  result  a  certain  per- 
centage of  varieties  not  worth  growing.  When 
harvested  the  pods  should  be  laid  into  shallow 
l)0xes  with  paper  lining  and  fully  exposed  to  the 
sun  in  a  position  wdiere  wind  will  not  interfere 
with  the  dust-like  seed.  In  this  way  the  action 
of  the  sun  will  make  the  pods  burst,  and  the  seed 
will  consequently  drop  down  on  the  paper,  from 
which,  when  enough  has  been  saved,  there  will  be 
no  difficulty  in  taking  it  up.  The  seed  should  be 
wintered  in  a  dry  cupboard. 

Spring-sown  stock  in  even  the  dry  southern 
counties  will  now  be  in  full  flower,  and  the  plants 
having  produced  several  batches  of  bloom  the 
present  and  subsecjuent  flowers  are  usually  finer, 
as  the  conditions  prevailing  now,  and  especiall}' 
the  dew}'  nights,  give  a  massiveness  and  richness 
to  the  flower  which  no  amount  of  hand  watering 
could  produce.  The  best  characters  and  colours 
must  now  be  observed  and  marked  for  future  use. 
'I'hose  sorts  which  produce  a  stout  stem  and 
shgsv  the  flower  in  its  best  possible  forui  are 
those  which  should  lie  aimed  at. 


Vxu.As. 

Where  these  have  been  planted  out  it  will  be 
well  to  cut  well  round  the  root  mass  with  a  spade, 
and  thus  at  one  stroke  check  growth  and  prepare 
them  for  the  pots  and  tubs  which  the}'  will  soon 
be  called  upon  to  occupy.  If  it  be  intended  to 
flower  them  in  moderately  small  pots,  the  roots 
in  consequence  have  to  be  rather  severely  cut 
back.  Then  they  should  be  liberally  watered, 
and,  if  necessary,  shaded  from  bright  sun  until 
growth  is  re-established.  Pots  and  the  necessary 
material  for  potting— /.t.,  good  loam,  well-rotted 
manure,  and  a  little  sand — should  be  got  in  readi- 
ness and  placed  in  a  position  removed  from  rain. 

Roof  Climbers. 
These  again  will  be  in  want  of  attention,  and  in 
greenhouses  and  growing  quarters  it  will  be  well 
to  cut  the  growths  well  back  and  introduce  as 
much  light  as  possible  into  the  structures,  as  the 
filling  up  of  these  houses  with  winter-flowering 
plants  at  present  in  the  frame  ground  will  very 
soon  follow.  It  is  wise  to  anticipate  this,  and  thus 
save  the  labour  at  a  time  when  perhaps  work  is 
more  pressing  than  at  present.  They  should  be 
thoroughly  overhauled,  and  should  insect  pests  be 
found  means  must  be  taken  to  eradicate  them, 
or  if  not  there  will  be  trouble  at  no  distant 
date,  and  the  plants  from  which  the  supply  of 
winter  flowers  is  expected  will  thus  be  crippled 
and  unsatisfactory. 

Temvekati'res. 

A\'ith  the  advance  of  the  season  and  the  conse- 
quent colder  nights  it  is  wise  to  take  this  into 
account  and  regulate  and  readjust  the  existing 
temperatures.  This  will  be  most  required  on  the 
stoves,  for  as  yet  the  greenhouses  and  even  the 
temperate  houses  will  not  be  likely  to  suffer  from 
any  climatic  changes  unless  wet  and  cold  weather 
should  prevail,  when  a  little  fire  heat  should  be 
introduced  to  dispel  dampness.  Abundance  of 
fresh  air  should  at  all  times  be  allowed  for,  and 
thus  prepare  growth  to  withstand  the  trying 
months  of  winter.  J.  F.  McLeoii. 

JJorer  Hoii^e  Gardeu-s,  Hoahumpton. 
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Caueifluweb  for  vSfrini:  Peantinc^. 

The  importance  of  this  crop  can  hardly  be  over- 
estimated or  the  exact  date  for  sowing  fixed. 
This  must  vary  according  to  the  district.  In  the 
south  September  17  is  a  good  time,  but  further 
north  the  seed  should  be  sown  ten  days  earlier. 
The  best  way  is  to  sow  thinly  on  a  sheltered 
border  where  the  soil  is  not  too  rich,  the  aim  being 
to  keep  the  plants  as  hard  and  stocky  as  possible 
until  the}-  are  potted  up,  which  should  be  as  soon 
as  they  are  large  enough.  The  plants  may  after- 
wards be  placed  in  cold  pits  on  a  bed  of  ashes,  and 
the  lights  allowed  to  remain  oft'  until  the  approach 
of  frost,  when  they  may  be  put  on  at  night  and 
removed  each  morning.  The  soil  for  potting  may 
consist  of  three  parts  loam  and  one  part  leaf-mould 
made  moderately  light.  Many  growers  have  of 
late  years  discontinued  sowing  Cauliflowers  in  the 
autumn,  depending  entirely  on  spring  sowing,  but 
with  this  I  do  not  agree.  I  find  the  autumn-sown 
plants  the  strongest  ;  the  heads  are  also  larger 
than  the  spring-sown  plants  raised  in  heat— often 
wlien  the  room  can  ill  be  spared.  Karly  London, 
\^■alchoren,  and  Veitch's  Pearl  are  the  varieties 
sown  here,  all  of  which  are  good  sorts.  Snowball 
is  also  a  good  variety,  coming  into  use  in  advance 
of  Early  London,  and  with  beautiful  white  heads, 
liiveevery  encouragement  to  recently  planted 
Coleworts,  Cabbage,  &c. ,  by  liberal  supplies  of 
water  if  the  weather  continues  dry,  and  make  up 
any  blanks  caused  by  grub  or  other  pests,  taking 
care  to  remove  and  destroy  the  grub  before  planting 
a  second  time.  A  good  dressing  of  soot  is  of  great 
value  to  these  crops  previous  to  hoeing — it  will 
give  the  plants  a  beautiful  green  colour  and  hasten 
their  development,  (iive  Turnips  freijuent  dustings 
of  soot  and  wood  ashes  to  keep  the  fly  in  check  as 
far  as  possible,  and  examine  the  crop  to  see  if 
sutticienl  to  carry  through  the  winter,  and  if  not  a 
sowing  may  yet  Ije  made  on  a  warm  Ijonlcr  with  a 


fair  chance  of  having  a  few  good  roots  for  winter 
use,  providing  some  quick  growing  variety  is 
chosen  for  the  purpose.  Spinach  may  be  thinned 
to  H  inches  or  4  inches  apart,  so  as  to  have  the 
plants  as  robust  as  possible.  They  will  stand  the 
winter  better,  and  the  leaves  will  be  of  much  better 
([uality  than  if  allowed  to  grow  as  they  come  up. 
A  watchful  e\e  should  be  kept  on  this  crop,  which 
is  sometimes  seriously  injured  by  wire  worm.  The 
best  means  of  destroying  this  is  by  watering  the 
rows  with  lime  water  wherever  they  are  affected. 
Proceed  with  the  earthing  up  of  Celery  as  quickly 
and  carefully  as  possible  in  dry  weather,  and  avoid 
doing  so  while  the  heavy  dew  is  on  the  plants  in 
the  morning.  The  plants  must  be  carefully 
examined  previous  to  earthing,  so  that  none  may 
suffer  from  want  of  water.  Celery  is  a  water- 
loving  plant,  and  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection 
without  liberal  supplies  of  it.  (ilobe  Artichokes 
should  ha\e  their  stems  cut  over  and  all  decayed 
foliage  removed,  after  which  the  plants  should 
receive  a  good  soaking  of  manure  water.  All  dead 
leaves  should  at  the  same  time  Vie  removed  from 
plantations  of  Rhubarb,  Cauliflower,  or  spring 
Cabbage  and  burned,  the  ashes  afterwards  applied 
as  a  dusting  to  Turnips  or  other  young  crops 
requiring  such  treatment.  •!.    Di'nn. 

Roi/nl  Kilchi:n  Gartkns,   ]Viti'/snr. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( The  Editors  ara   vol    rtsponsihle   for   the  opiuioiit 
li.eprentsed  hy  their  eorrtspjoiuknl-'. ) 

COLOUR  IN  HYDRANGEAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  (Iarden."] 

SIR,  —  Colour  in  Hydrangeas  is  an  inte- 
resting subject,  and  one  that  will  re(|uire 
a  deal  of  threshing  out  before  arri\  iiig  at 
a  definite  decision.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  think  soil  the  chief  cause  of 
colouration,  as  here  we  have  plants  within 
gunshot  lit  each  other — some,  indeed,  only  a  yard 
apart — (juite  distinct  in  colour,  as  you  Mill  see  by 
the  trusses  I  am  sending,  while  the  liluest  heads 
are  fr(mi  a  large  bush  half  a  mile  distant  from  the 
others  and  growing  among  flowering  shrubs,  de- 
ciduous and  evergreen.  I  am  inclined  to  agree 
with  your  correspondent  "  .1.  W.  W."  in  thinkuig 
that  senii-star\-ation  has  a  good  deal  to  do  with 
the  sky-blue  colour  in  those  forwarded.  Wc  have 
another  large  bush,  standing  on  an  island  and 
pretty  much  shaded  M-ith  the  trees,  that  always 
bears  blue  flowers.  We  yearly  propagate  from  the 
blue  -  flowered  j:ilaiits  and  grow  on  in  pots  for 
blooming  during  .lune.  These  are  put  in  the  year 
before,  in  JNIay,  from  two  year  old  plants  that  do 
not  show  flower  at  every  shoot,  M'hile  those  from 
the  open  are  put  in  in  -Tuly  or  earl}'  in  August. 
These  all  have  a  tendency  to  liecome  blue,  certainly 
more  so  than  those  propagated  from  the  pink- 
flowered  plants.  We  arc  aliout  three  miles  from 
tlic  sea.  The  country  folk  about  hcr(.'  call  tlicni 
"  chaiigeables." 

Hirtoii,  Deroi).  -1.    .Maynk. 


[To   THE   Editor  of   "The  (Jaruen."] 

;SiB, — Thirty  \ears  ago  there  were,  and  probably  still 
are,  in  the  gardens  at  Porthgwidden,  which  skirt  the 
north  coast  of  Falmouth  Harbour,  many  huge 
specimens  of  Hydrangea  hortensis  that  always  bore 
flowers  of  the  most  delicate  sky-blue  tone,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  whole  parish  of  St.  Feock, 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes  as  well,  this 
Hydrangea  was  a  common  object,  even  in  cottage 
gardens,  and  the  hue  of  the  flowers  was  always  the 
same  when  they  opened,  though  it  changed,  just  as 
does  the  pink  colour  of  flowers  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  as  the  flowers  grew  older.  There  was 
no  peat  or  anything  approaching  peat  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood.  Neither  was  there  any 
metal,  worked  as  such,  though  in  the  low  cliffs 
skirting  the  harbour  immediately  below  Porth- 
gwidden were  some  caverns  which  went  by  the 
name  of  "Tinner's  Holes."  and  tradition  had  it 
that  these  caverns  had  at  some  lime  or  other  liecn 
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worked  for  tin,  though  the  amount  of  tin  got  out, 
juilging  by  the  size  of  the  caverns,  which  were  low 
and  narrow,  tliougli  long,  could  not  liavc  been 
much.  It  miiy  interest  sonic  readers  to  know  that 
in  the  gardens  referred  to  above  the  lovely 
<  ientiana  acaulis  grew  so  well  and  (lowered  so 
profusely  in  the  natural  soil  that  it  was  used  for 
edgings  to  the  beds  an'l  borders  in  the  rosary,  and 
I  have  never  elsewhere  seen  such  a  wealtli  of 
flowers  on  this  ])lant  as  these  used  to  carry,  the 
so-called  edgings  lieing  about  )S  inches  wide  and 
in  their  season  covered  entirely  wilii  flowers. 

J   C.  Tai.lai'k. 

UULTUHE    OF    CERTAIN    PLANTS. 

[To  THIS  Kditor  01'  "TitK  Garden."] 

iSiK, — Can  any  one  help  mo  to  the  name  of  a 
thoroughly  good  book  which  will  solve  one's  puzzles 
in  connection  with  seeds  and  their  vagaries  ?  To 
mention  but  a  few,  why  does  Roninej'a  Coulteri 
never  seed  hereV  It  flourishes  almost  too  luxu- 
riantly, insects  in  abundance  visit  the  flowers,  j'et 
I  have  never  seen  a  sound  seed  result.  Adonis 
vernalis  produces  crowds  of  seed,  the  soil  around 
the  plant  is  all  that  the  mother  plant  desires,  yet 
to  my  knowledge  no  seedling  has  ever  appeared. 
Anemone  alpina  is  another  offender,  and  A. 
sulphurea  worse,  for  the  latter  produces  more  seed 
than  the  former,  and  yet  the  net  result  is  the  same. 
I  have  kept  it  carefully,  and  then  sown  it  as 
directed  in  the  open  border  in  November. 

One  is  told  that  Meconopsis  Walliohii  will 
reproduce  itself  if  the  seed  is  carefully  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  peat  bed  in  which  the  plant 
is  growing  ;  no  such  good  fortune  has  ever  attended 
my  efforts  in  this  direction.  Uerbera  Jamesoni  is 
as  vigorous  as  a  Dandelion,  but  never  makes  even 
an  eftbrt  to  widen  the  family  circle. 

Lilium  szovitsianum  will  seed  itself  almost  to 
death,  but  Lilium  Browni  will  never  produce  a 
pod,  whether  it  be  fertilised  with  its  own  pollen  or 
that  of  any  other  kind. 

Omphalodes  Lucilia;  produces  from  its  own  seed, 
which  cannot  have  been  crossed,  many  plants  which 
entirely  lack  the  glaucous  foliage. 

Are  there  other  plants  besides  Poppies  where 
pods  may  be  picked  green  ?  Certainly,  ISparaxis 
pulcherrima  has  grown  from  quite  green  seeds,  and 
I  fancy  Ranunculus  Lyalli  must  have  its  seeds 
sown  while  quite  apparently  unripe.  Would  that 
some  master  hand  as  his  of  Baden-Baden  would 
elucidate  these  points.  IiiNORO. 

[Mertensia  virginica  and  M.  maruima  drop  their 
seeds  green.  Claytonia  perfoliata  does  the  same, 
alas  !  with  only  too  fruitful  a  result  in  any  garden 
where  it  has  been  introduced.  Perhaps  some  of 
onv  readers  may  be  able  to  answer  these  extremely 
interesting  questions. — Eds.] 


LILIUM      TESTACEUM. 

This  Lily  is  in  colour  quite  distinct  from  any 
other  member  of  the  genus,  the  flowers  being 
of  a  clear  nankeen  tint,  while  the  anthers  are 
bright  orange.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  hybrid 
origin,  the  parents  being  the  scarlet  Turk's-cap 
Lily  (L.  chalcedonicum)  and  the  Madonna 
Lily  (L.  candidum).  In  growth  it  more  nearly 
resembles  the  latter,  while  the  flowers,  which 
are  as  large  as  those  of  L.  candidum,  are 
prettily  reflexed.  The  bulb  is  very  much  like 
that  of  the  Madonna  Lily,  which  is  the  earliest 
of  all  the  Lilies  to  start  into  growth.  L.  tes- 
taceum  comes  ne.xt,  or  rather  it  appears  above 
ground  at  much  the  same  time  as  the  pretty 
yellow-flowered  L.  Hansoni ;  while  these  two 
are  closely  followed  by  the  scarlet  Turks-cap 
(L.  chalcedonicum).  Though  this  last  com- 
mences to  grow  so  early,  it  is  among  the  later- 
blooming  Lilies,  as  July  is  often  well  advanced 
before  it  flowers.  L.  testaceum,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  blooms  towards  the  latter  part 
of  June,  though  this  year,  in  common  with  all 
outdoor  subjects,  it  is  earlier  than  that.  The 
perfume    of    the    flowers    is    v^.ry    pleasant. 


L.  testaceum  will  grow  in  a  light  sandy  loam 
better  than  many  other  Lilies,  liesides  the 
above  luime,  it  is  also  known  as  L.  isabellinum, 
L.  iieregrinuui,  and  L.  e-xcelsum.  This  last 
name  is  very  suggestive,  as  when  thoroughly 
established  it  is  really  a  tall  and  stately  Lily. 

H.  r. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

BULBS     RESTING. 

FREESIAS,  if  not  well  ripened,  will  go 
through  a  year  without  nuiking  top 
growth,  and  will  not  lose  any  of  their 
vitality  by  so  doing,  though  the  bulb 
made  will  be  smaller.  Do  not  Hya- 
cinths which  are  cut  and  carved  for 
propagating  purposes  do  the  same  thing?  I  think 
it  is  far  from  uncommon  for  many  bulbous  plants 
under  certain  adverse  circumstances  to  renew  their 
annual  bulb  without  making  top  growth.  I  have 
known  surplus  bulbs  of  Preesias  go  through  the 
whole  process  of  bulb  renewal  when  kept  in  an 
ordinary  plant  saucer,  without  soil,  on  a  shelf  in 
the  potting  shed  for  twelve  months,  but  the  size 
of  the  new  bulb  was  much  less  than  it  would  have 
been  under  the  ordinary  onward  process  of  develop- 
ment in  soil  that  suited  it,  and  less,  too,  than  that 
of  the  parent  bulb.  .J.  C  T. 


ROTATION    OF    CROPS. 
The  proper  rotation  of  crops  is  a  matter  of  the 
greatest  importance,   as  if  the  same  kind  of  crop 
is  grown   in    the  same  place  ?year  afterjyear  the 
amount    of    manure    re- 
quired to  make  anything 
like    a    return    is     ver}' 
large,    which     could    be 
very  much  reduced  by  a 
careful  system  of  rotating 
the  crops. 

Thus,  for  the  produc- 
tion of  Celery  a  large 
quantity  of  manure  has 
to  be  employed  and  the 
ground  made  very  rich. 
It  is  impossible  for  all 
the  extra  richness  to  be 
consumed  by  the  plants, 
and  hence  Celery  leaves 
the  ground  in  a  far  better 
condition  than  it  was 
prior  to  its  being  pre- 
pared for  its  reception. 
The  best  crop  to  follow 
Celery  is  Onions,  but 
there  are  many  crops 
which  would  be  very 
much  improved  by  being 
permitted  to  follow 
Celery.  For  instance. 
Potatoes  are  greedy  and 
take  a  lot  out  of  the 
ground,  but  even  these 
seldom  take  out  so  much 
as  the  preparatory 
manuring  puts  in.  In 
some  portions  of  the 
Midland  counties  the 
custom  at  one  time  pre- 
vailed of  permitting 
cottagers  to  occui^y  for 
the  season  a  rood,  or 
perhaps  an  acre,  of  land 
on  which  to  grow  Pota- 
toes, the  farmer  being 
quite  satisfied  with  the 
manure  that  was  put  in, 
and  invariably  finding 
the  Corn  crop  much 
better  the  following  year. 
In  Ireland  Potatoes  arc 
grown  by  the  peasants 
in  the  same  ground  year 
after  year,  with  the 
result  that   the   crop  is  a  group 


nuich  lessened  and  the  labour  increaseil,  although 
the  ground  is  well  manured  in  the  interval 
between  setting  and  lifting. 

Potatoes  may  be  followed  liy  Lettuce  or 
Cabbage,  or  both.  All  tlie  Cabbage  varieties, 
including  Broccoli,  (Jauliflower,  Kale,  &c.,  may 
be  dealt  with  in  very  riuich  the  same  way,  and 
any  of  these  rotated  with  Potatoes,  always 
returning  in  the  third  year  to  the  first  year,  and 
so  on  in  regular  succession,  being  neither  wise 
nor  necessary. 

The  plan  of  planting  rows  of  Ijcttuce  and 
Cabbage  between  Peas  and  Beans  makes  the 
rotation  in  their  case  a  little  more  dithcult,  but  as 
a  fact  it  is  easy  enough  when  there  are  so  many 
plants  to  select  from.  Peas  and  Beans  will  follow 
almost  anything  well.  (Jarrots  follow  any  kind  of 
vegetaijle  that  is  not  hardy  enough  to  last  through 
the  winter,  while  Beetrootj  is  even  less  particular, 
though  a  medium  soil  is  neces.sary.  If  planted  in 
rich  ground  forking  is  not  an  unmixed  evil. 
Endive  will  follow  Beetroot  well,  or  riri:  rirw. 
Artichokes  do  not  want  much  manure,  and  will 
succeed  Cabbages  well,  though  they  do  not  appear 
to  take  kindly  to  land  previously  occupied  with 
Potatoes.  Mustard  and  Cress  will  follow  anything, 
and  as  it  is  for  so  short  a  time  in  tlie  ground  there 
is  very  little  necessity  to  take  any  trouble  in  the 
matter  of  selection. 

These  few  notes  are  merely  intended  to  very 
generally  intimate  a  few  ideas  on  the  subject, 
but  they  will  serve  to  remind  the  grower  that 
while  one  plant  impoverishes  the  ground  for 
its  own  species,  it  leaves  more  or  less  of  value 
for  another,  and  by  taking  advantage  of  this 
fact  the  greatest  use  may  be  made  of  the  natural 
constituents  in  the  soil.  AV.  N.  Beown. 
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From  Messrs.  T.  iS.  Ware,  Limited,  of  tlie  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Feltliam,  MiiUllesex,  eomes  a 
grand  bloom  of 

Lll,lU-M     SULI'JIUKEL'.M. 

This  iioljle  Lily,  7  inches  long  and  as  mueh  in  width, 
is  only  hardy  in  England  in  such  a  genial  climate 
as  that  of  Devonshire,  but  is  splendid  planted  out 
in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  in  such  a  structure  as  the 
house  at  Kew  containing  the  Indian  Rhododen- 
drons. It  is  very  strongly  scented,  and  the  yellow 
colouring  of  the  whole  centre  of  the  flower,  which 
extends  right  across  the  wide  inner  petals  for  two- 
thirds  of  their  length,  and  shows  as  a  broad  stripe 
on  the  narrow  outer  oues,  gives  the  bright  colour 
to  the  whole  inside.  The  rest  of  the  petal  is  of  a 
rream-white  colouring,  the  back  of  the  flower  is 
slightly  suffused  and  ribbed  with  faint  red-purple, 
and  has  a  delicate  greenish-tint  towards  the  stalk. 
The  whole  flower  is  of  the  massive  build  and  waxy 
texture  that  is  so  good  a  character  of  these  splendid 
tender  Indian  Lilies. 

(;l.\i>ioi.i  from  Lancport. 
We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Sons, 
of  Langport,  flowers  of  several  charming  varieties 
of  Gladiolus.  We  made  note  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  their  names  are  ;  Mme.  Lanborine.  deep  rich 
scarlet ;  Kris,  pale  salmon,  a  large  and  bold  flower; 
Charterhouse,  paler  sahnon,  slightly  splashed  with 
red  ;  Blush,  splashed  with  purple,  large  and  \ery 
fine  ;  Vigilante,  deep  crimson,  a  superb  bloom  : 
Kenwyn,  sulphur,  deeper  yellow  in  the  centre, 
bordered  and  splashed  with  rose,  a  beautiful 
flower  ;  Prince  Henry  of  York,  bright  scarlet, 
slightly  splashed  with  deeper  tint  :  and  .Sir  C. 
Russell,  a  glorious  flower,  pale  rose,  heavily  marked 
with  rich  rose-crimson. 


AgAI'AN'TIIUS  UMl'.EJ.LATUS  AND   A.    U.   A7^IU;,S  IIA1;IIY 
IX    SOMERSETSIIIKE. 

Mr.  Crook,  the  able  gardener  at  Forde  Abbey, 
Chard,  sends  superb  flower  heads  of  A.  umbellatus 
and  its  white  variety,  gathered  from  plants  that 
have  been  growing  in  the  open  ground  for  the  past 
ten  years.  They  remain  unprotected,  except  in 
times  of  severe  frost,  when  a  little  dry  Fern  is 
placed  over  the  crowns.  They  are  growing  in  a 
narrow  border  facing  south  in  front  of  the  abbey. 
Daring  these  ten  years  they  have  not  suffered  from 
frost,  and  they  bloom  almost  every  \ear.  The 
white  variety  does  not  bloom  so  freely  as  the  blue. 

We  receive  from  .Mrs.  E.  15ayldon,  Dawlish, 
Devon,  some  fine  examples  of 

Brown  Ti'rkhv  Fics 
from  the  open  air. 


SOCIETIES. 


liASTUUIKNE. 

Thk  exliibiliiMi  ul'  the  above  society  was  held  on  August  21, 
in  tlie  beautiful  grounds  of  Couipton  House,  kuidly  lent  by 
the  Duke  of  Devou.sliire,  who  also  kindly  threw  open  the 
"lass  houses  and  gardens  to  visitors  to  the  show.  Few  if  any 
better  position-s  could  be  found  for  a  (lower  show,  and  owing 
to  the  great  heat  the  beautiful  trees  gave  a  welcome  shade. 
I'he  society  are  fortunate  in  having  a  strong  worknig  com- 
mittee with  a  splendid  organising  secretary,  Mr.  H.  1. 
rapon  who  throws  so  much  interest  into  the  affair 
that  the  Eastbourne  Society  continues  to  progress,  and  Ibis 
year  the  attendance  was  a  recoid  one,  while  the  competition 
was  stronger  than  ever.  At  this  show  may  be  seen  the 
large  decorative  plants  so  rarely  staged  now  at  exhilutions, 
and  three  very  able  competitors  bring  forth  their  giants, 
-We  are  much  pleased  to  see  such  plants  exhibited.  Both  .Sir 
\  Lamb  Hart.,  and  Messrs.  tladd  and  Warren  are  to  be  con- 
"i-atulated  upon  the  splendid  plants  sent,  especially  the 
Targe  flowering  stove  and  greenhouse  kinds,  .\uother  special 
feature  well  worth  more  attention  at  other  shows  consisted 
of  decorated  tables  of  fruit. 

Vlant.^. 
■We  have  referred  to  the  splendid  plants  staged  ;  these  lilled 
one  lar.'c  tent,  and  for  eight  varieties,  Mr.  'J'.  Portnell,  gar- 
.lener  to  Sir  A.  Lamb,  Hart,  I'.eaufort  Battle,  wasagood  first, 
lie  had  splendid  Allamaiidas.  Ericas,  and  Bougainvilleas. 
Mr.  .\.  I.'.add  (gardener  to   V.  A.  Eagles,   lisi].,  Uolbiigton) 


being  second  :  Mr.  .1.  Warren,  Handross  Park,  a  close  third. 
For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  lilooin,  the  same 
competitors  won  in  the  order  named  above,  W'ith  much  the 
same  kind  of  exliibits.  Jlr.  Portnell  having  line  plants  of 
Dipladenias,  Lapageria  rosea.  Ac.  F'or  exotic  F'erns 
Jlessrs.  AVarren  and  Sir  A.  Lamb  were  the  winners,  the 
former  having  very  Hne  specimens  of  Tree  Ferns.  In  the 
small  class  Messrs.  Warren  and  Gadd  took  the  awards.  For 
ornamental  foliage  plants,  very  fine  specimens  were  stageil  ; 
indeed,  so  large  that  we  saw  some  ot  the  pots  outside  the 
canvas  of  the  tent,  line  rarely  sees  these  giants  now.  Here 
Messrs.  Warren  and  Portnell  were  the  leading  exhibitors, 
ha\ing  very  beautiful  frotons,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas. 

liroups  of  plants  arranged  tor  ertect  were  not  numerous, 
Jlr.  H.  V.  Dixon  was  first,  having  a  lightly  arranged  group, 
in  which  flowers  were  blended  with  great  taste.  Prizes  for 
group  of  Ferns  arranged  for  elfect  were  won  by  Mr. 
Pi'i'tnell,  who  had  a  charming  arrangement. 
('IT  Fl.oWKHS, 

It  is  full  late  f.>r  Koses,  but  there  were  some  beautiful 
stands.  Teas  piedominated.  For  thirty-six  varieties,  Mr. 
W.  Tavlor,  Hampton,  had  a  beautiful  lot,  being  an  easy  Hist : 
Jlessrs,  Brooks  and  Son,  Eastbourne,  being  second  :  .Mr. 
H.  Harris,  Deane  Park,  Horsham,  third.  For  dinner  table 
decorative  open  class,  Messrs.  Durrant  and  Young,  East- 
bourne, were  tlrst  with  three  large  bowls,  a  very  heavy 
arrangement;  Messrs.  Scott  being  second,  having  Sweet  Peas 
liilhtlv  arranged.  Dinner  tables  arranged  by  lady  amateurs 
were  niucli  better,  .Mrs.Rapkin  St.  .Tohn  being  first,  and  Miss 
Scott  Walker  second.  Mr.  W.  Taylor  was  also  first  for  Ijest 
twelve  Roses,  one  variety,  and  Messrs.  Slaugliter  and  .larvis 
second  and  third.  For  the  best  herbaceous  cut  flowers, 
Messrs.  Rapley  and  Peters  had  very  fine  lilooms.  .Messrs. 
Warren.  Portnall,  and  H.  B.  Wadds  had  a  beautiful  collection 
ot  cut  tiowers  in  variety.  Forthe  best  collection  of  annuals, 
Mr.  Rapley  was  a  good  first ;  Mr.  Peteis  being  second. 

h'utrr 
w.is  a  leading  feature,  aud  certainly  the  tables  \v  ere  a  great 
success.  In  the  premier  lot  were  some  grand  tirapes,  the 
bnnchss  being  supported  with  easels,  and  the  cut  flowers 
mostly  used  were  pale  yellow  Coreopsis  and  Crasses.  Here 
Mr.  1\  W.  Thomas,  Warwick,  was  a  good  first,  and  Mr.  II. 
Griggs  second,  having  a  very  good  Queen  Pine  Apple, 
but  heavier  floral  decoration.  For  black  Grapes  some  flue 
bunches  were  staged,  but  the  large  ones  lacked  finish.  Mr. 
T.  Tugwell  was  first  with  good  Black  Hamburgh  ;  Jlessrs. 
Hygate  and  I'nlgate  being  next.  Prizes  for  any  other  black 
variety  were  taken  by  Messrs.  Tugwell  and  Penrose.  A\'hite 
Grapes  were  pour,  inil>-  one  lot  being  given  an  award.  For 
Figs  some  splendid  dishes  were  set  up.  There  were  magnifi- 
cent fruits  ot  Negro  Largo  and  Brown  Turkey,  Jlr.  Weller 
being  fiist,  and  Mr.  G.  Thompson  a  close  second.  Peaches 
were  shown  in  (juantity,  Messrs.  Thomas, Clapson,  and  Whibley 
taking  the  awards.  F'or  Nectarines,  Messrs.  Thomas  (who 
had  splendid  Napier)  and  Tugwell  took  the  awards  in  order 
mimed.  There  was  a  good  lot  of  Plums,  the  class  for  Gages 
being  very  good,  Messrs.  Weller,  Colgate,  and  Griggs  being 
the  most  successful.  For  cooking  varieties,  Messrs.  Griggs, 
Goldsmith,  and  Thomas  had  the  best  dishes.  The  classes  for 
dessert  Apples  and  Pears  were  well  filled,  and  in  the  dessert 
Pear  class  Messrs.  Thomas,  Whiting,  and  Stevens  were  the 
«iniiei'S.  For  dessert  Apples,  Messrs.  JIartin,  Griggs,  and 
Clapson  led.  Gf  culinary  Apples  there  were  many  exhibits, 
Messrs.  Thomas,  Colgate,  and  Clapson  being  the  most 
suciressful. 

N'KOETAhl.ES 

made  a  grand  show,  and  those  in  the  teiitdevoted  to  cottagers 
were  very  fine  ;  here  some  of  the  best  Gnions  and  Potatoes 
staged  were  seen.  The  best  Tomatoes  were  from  Mr.  Wadds, 
Messrs.  East  and  Penrose  being  next  in  order  named.  For 
collections  of  vegetables  some  beautiful  produce  was  set  np, 
Messrs.  Ilapley,  Goldsmith,  and  Colgate  being  the  winners, 
and  Jlessrs.  Pattenden,  Young,  and  Stevens  had  the  best 
encumbers. 

A  very  fine  exhibit  was  sent  from  Compton  House 
tiardens,  the  plants  being  well  grown  decorative  things, 
Crotons,  Palms,  Ferns,  and  flowering  plants  being  exhibited. 
Messrs.  Young  and  Darant  had  an  artistically  arranged  grcuip 
ot:  plants.  Lilies  being  plentiful.  .Mr.  F'.  W.  ■fhcinias  bad  a 
very  tastefully  arranged  group  of  Begonias.  Dahlias  were 
grandly  staged  by  Jlessrs.  Cheal,  Crawley,  also  by  Jlr. 
Stredwick,  St.  Leonards,  and  -Mr.  Charlton,  Tunbridgc 
Wells.     -Mr.  Dixon  had  a  splendid  lot  of  Sweet  Peas. 

SHREWSBIRV. 

FtU'rUKIi    NOTKS   .MfOtT   N0S-C0MrETlTl\K    EXHIIIITS. 

We  now  give  a  more  detailed  description  of  the  non-com. 
petitive  exhibits  at  the  Shrewsbury  show.  Messrs.  Webb 
and  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  displayed  a  line  lot  of  their 
Excelsior  strain  of  Gloxinias  in  the  centre  of  the  group 
exhibited  by  them ;  on  the  one  side  they  were  bordered  by 
an  excellent  collection  ot  vegetables,  which  included  a  new 
seedling  Tomato,  egg-shaped,  and  very  fruitful.  At  the  other 
end  were  Sweet  Peas  and  many  other  hardy  flowers  in  great 
variety. 

Jlessrs.  Bobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  staged  a  splendid  collec- 
tion of  Pentstemons,  veryifine  indeed  at  this  season.  The 
bells  were  large,  and  the  colours  of  many  varieties  very 
attractive.  /Altogether  there  were  over  thirty  varieties, 
some  of  the  be.st  being  Ambroise  Thomas  (vivid  scarlet). 
Chinoiserie  (white,  edged  crimson),  Congo  (white,  purple 
edged),  Herbert  Spencer  (pink  edged,  crimson  throat),  and 
Jliss  Willmott  (rich  crimson). 

Messrs.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  had  a  magiiiliceiit 
exhibit  ot  fruit  trees  in  pots,  including  Apples,  Pears, 
I'Inms,  \ines.  Nectarines,  etc.  They  denoted  the  best  of 
culture,  and  were  bearing  remarkably  good  crops.  Notable 
were  Peaches  General  Lee,  Champion,  Dagmar,  Crimson 
Galande  (loaded  with  fruit).  Nectarines  Rivers  lliange, 
Drydcn  ;  Fears  lieiiir;.  Hardy;  Plums  I'oes  Golden  Droji. 
Ilcllc  dc    l.onvain  ;  .\pples   Pcasgood's  Nonsuch  (splendid). 


(fcc.  The  pot  vines  comprised  Gradiska,  a  seedling  from 
Royal  .Muscadine,  and  bearingheavy  crops  ;  Grape  Ferdinand 
de  Lesseps,  perhaps  the  sweetest  of  all  Grapes,  was  well 
shown  on  a  pot  Viue.  Cut  bunches  of  Jluscat  Hamburgh  and 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  two  by  no  means  easy  Grapes  to  grow, 
were  also  present  and  in  good  form. 

Jlr.  .1.  IT.  White,  Worcester,  showed  iiii  interestinggroupof 
miscellaneous  hardy  rtowers,  amongst  which  were  noticeable 
Petunia  r.rilliant  (a  rich  rose),  two  new  Hollyhocks,  Ophir  (a 
licantifnl  jcllo"),  and  an  uunanied  rose-salmon  seedling, 
Ilemcn.rallis  aurantiaca  major.  Eucoinis  punctata,  Gladiidi, 
Cactus  Imblias,  Ac.  A  Tomat"  called  Majestic  (a  large, 
handsome  fruit,  and  of  excellent  llaxour),  dishes  of  Apples, 
and  the  .lapanese  \\'ine  Berry  were  also  included. 

Hobbies,  Limited.  Dereham,  Norfolk,  exhibited  a  grand 
lot  of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias  very  well  arranged,  as  well  as 
Itoses  and  other  haidy  fl.jwers,  &c.  The  Cactus  Dahlias 
included  such  good  things  as  .1.  W.  Wilkinson,  N'estor. 
JIayor  Tuppenny,  F'lamingo,  Ac,  Sweet  Peas  and  Gloxinias, 
a  new  type  of  Dahlia,  that  might  be  described  as  Anemone 
flowered  ;  a  new  Tomato,  Wiuider  of  Italy,  i|uite  a  small 
vr-riety,  were  also  shown. 

Jlessrs.  Richard  Smith  and  C'o.,  \A'orcester,  arranged  a  fine 
gioup  of  hardy  and  other  plants  in  flower.  Included  were 
Tiitoiuas,  excellent  Jlontbretias,  Phloxes,  Liliiim  auratuin, 
Clematises,  Begonia  grandifiora,  Tropicolum  speciosuni 
(lemarkably  pretty,  thriving  I)est  on  a  north  or  east  wall), 
Rochea  falcata,  Rudbeckia  fulgida,  Lilinm  Humboldti,  and 
many  beautiful  Nymphieas. 

Jlessrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  exhibited  a  remarkable  display 
ot  hardy  flowers,  the  chief  feature  being  their  collection  of 
Phloxes.  These  were  very  fine  indeed.  The  groups  were 
altogether  exceptionally  bright,  included  being  such  things 
as  Papaver  nudicanle  miniatum,  Gladioli,  Lilies,  Scabious, 
Montljretias,  Ac. 

Messrs.  .Tones  Brothers,  Shrewsbury,  showed  a  beautiful 
lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  in  great  variety,  also  a  good 
cidlection  of  cut  Dahlias. 

Jlr.  Edwin  Mnrrell,  Portland  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  had  a 
splendid  collection  of  cut  Roses,  bunches  and  single  blooms, 
and  Roses  in  pots  also,  altogether  an  exhibit  of  great 
inteiest. 

The  King's  Acre  Nurseries,  King  s  .Vere,  Hereford,  showed 
an  excellent  coTTection  of  hardy  fruit,  tioses  were  at  the 
back  of  the  table,  immediately  before  them  baskets  filled 
with  very  good  fruits  of  Beauty  of  Bath,  Duchess  of  Oldenburg, 
Worcester  Peamiain,  Ecklinville,  Lady  Sudeley,  Ac.  Plums, 
Pears,  and  other  fruits  were  also  included. 

Mr.  .Tohn  Wood.  Penrith,  displayed  a  collection  of  hardy 
flowers  in  very  good  variety,  and  also  showed  some  splendid 
samples  of  his  new  Butter  Bean,  Wood's  Centenary. 

Jlr.  .Albert  Myers,  Sutton  Lane  Nurseries,  Shrewsbury, 
exhibited  a  niagniflcent  lot  of  zonal  Pelargoniums,  both  pot 
plants  and  cut  rtowers.  'The  mass  of  colour  was  remarkable, 
aud  the  group  very  prettily  arranged- 

Jlessrs.  Gunn  and  Sons,  Oltoli,  Birmingham,  exhibited  a 
fine  display  of  hardy  flowers.  Phloxes  chiefly  Jlr.  H. 
Deverill,  Banbury,  also  showed  hardy  flowers,  including 
Rndbeckias,  Linarias,  Jlontbretias,  Phloxes,  Gladioli,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Hinton  Brothers,  Warwick  Nurseries,  Warwick, 
had  a  I  leautif ul  lot  of  Sweet  Peas  in  vases  ;  these  were  stood 
upon  a  ground  of  yellow  muslin.  A  few  of  the  best  varieties 
were  Mrs.  Dugdale,  Blanche  Burpee,  Countess  of  Powis, 
Royal  Robe,  Lady  JIarie  Currie,  Ac. 

.Mr.  Henry  Eekford,  ^\■em,  also  exhibited  a  splendid  col- 
lection of  Sweet  Peas  in  very  distinct  coloured  varieties. 
Captain  of  the  Blues,  Duke  of  Westminster  (rich  purple), 
ill's.  Dugdale  (rich  rose-pink).  Countess  of  Powis,  Princess  of 
Wales  (blue,  streaked),  Jliss  Willmott,  Ac. 

Messrs.  Richard  Hartland  and  Son,  Lough  Nurseries. 
Cork,  exhibited  a  very  fine  lot  of  Gladioli  spikes;  included 
were  such  good  things  as  Osmanlie,  La  Jaconde,  Airs. 
Fowler,  Nereda,  Earl  Cadogan,  Baroness  Burdett-Coutts, 
Ac.  Double  and  single  zonal  Pelargoniums  and  Begonias 
were  also  shown. 

Jlr  J.  B.  Blackmore,  Begonia  glower.  Tivertou-on-.Avon, 
Bath,  displayed  excellent  flowers,  single  and  double,  of 
tuberous  Begonias. 

Jlr.  W.  L.  Pattison,  Cherry  iirchanl,  Shrewsbury,  had  a 
beautiful  lot  of  A'iolas  in  bunches  arranged  with  Gypsophilll. 
Jlr.  S.  Jlortimer,  Farnham,  Surrey,  cvbibited  a  grand  lot 
of  Cactus  and  other  Dahlias.  Splendid  blooms  were  shown 
of  all  kinds.  'The  newer  Cactus  included  .loliii  Hums,  Mrs. 
Walter,  and  Spitfire. 

Edwardian  table  decorations  were  shown  liy  Mr.  Arthur 
Edwards,  .\niold,  Notts.  Ferns,  Sweet  Peas,  Ac,  were 
placed  in  them. 

Messrs.  .larmaii  and  Co.,  I'hard,  sent  a  collection  of  ver,\ 
well  grown  vegetables,  including  splendid  Potatoes,  Onions 
■.;lb.  each,  and  ridge  Cucumber  Baker's  Triumph  ll.Slb.  Iliirdy 
flowers,  Dahlias,  and  hardy  fruits  were  also  showii. 

Messrs.  Pritchal'd  and  Sons,  Shrewsbury,  made  a  splendid 
show  with  .Tapanes  Pigmy  'Trees.  The  ages  of  some  were 
noil,  -Ml,  -.^40,  -iln,  and  ISll  years.  Conifers,  Acei's,  Oaks,  Ac, 
were  represented. 

Mr.  H.  K.  Davis,  Veovil,  showed  tuberous  llegonias  in 
(lots,  a  splendid  lot.  The  flowers  were  excellent  botll  in 
colour  and  form. 

Messrs.  Peed  and  Son.  West  Norwood,  sent  a  collection  of 
Caladiums,  remarkably  well  grown  plants.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties  were  Rose  Laing,  Princes^  Hoyal,  .Mine. 
Pyiiicrt,  and  Jli'S.  Harry  Veitch. 

Jlr.  Leonard  .T.  Ching,  Crescent  Nurseries.  Enfield.  N., 
sliowed  a.splendid  bank  of  Ferns,  comprising  I'lalyceriunis, 
Acrostichum  aiireum,  Pteris  Alexandra.,  Polyiiodiinn  cim- 
jugatum,  Adiantum  I'arleyense,  Ac. 

A  perpetual  Ilowering  Carnation,  lieauty,  a  line  scarlet 
variety,  was  ^^cll  sho\vn  by  Mr.  George  11.  Towndrow, 
nurseryman,  Malvern  Link. 

Jlr.  "  .Seymour  H.  Matthews.  High  Street  and  .Meolc 
Nurseries,  Shrewsbury,  exhibited  red  and  yellow  Tomatoes. 
Nympluea  gigantea  (the  Australian  Blue  Lily)  cut  from 
plants  from  seed  sown  in  inol.  and  Nelumbium  speciosum 
var.  Shiroman  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  .1.  Hudson,  gardener  to 
betipold  Rothschild,  I'^sii..  Gunncisbuiy  House,  .Vcton,  \\. 
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Mil,    W.     TdWNSKNIl'S    LECl'DliK  ON    "GRKENIKIUSK    PLANTS 

khr  Outpour  BEnmNCi,  &c." 
This  was  a  vei'y  short  paper,  and  was  read  by  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks.  It  professed  to  show  though,  so  far  as  is  known  of 
the  practice  at  .Sandhurst  iodge,  Herks,  the  residence  of  .Sir 
W.  Farrar,  to  whom  Mr.  Townsend  is  gardener,  somewhat 
imperfectly,  of  the  use  of  various  so-called  greenhouse  or 
tender  plants  outdoors  in  the  summer.  Special  strtss  was 
laid  on  the  employment  of  Fuchsias,  Abntilons,  Plumbago 
oapensis,  Habrothanuras,  Solanums,  and  similar  plants ; 
beds  being  described  in  which  these  have  been  used  to  great 
advantage.  Possibly  the  writer  did  not  know  of  the  liberal 
use  to  which  plants  of  this  and  many  other  kinds  are  put  in 
our  London  paiks  and  gardens.  Jlr.  .1.  Hudsoci,  whn  has 
visited  the  Sandhurst  Lodge  (iardens,  mentioned  that  Mr. 
Townsend  had  not  done  himself  justice,  as  he  hail  seen 
employed  there  Solanum  jasminoides,  the  white  and  red- 
tlowered  Swainsonias,  Begonia  corallina,  singularly  beautiful, 
and  also  li.uigainvillea  glabra,  these  being  grown  in  pots, 
then  sunk  int"  tbe  lawn  turf  on  a  warm  slope.  Jlr.  Hudson 
thought  tluit  plants  ..f  this  nature  would  thrive  in  the  warm 
sand  at  Sandhurst,  but  wuuld  not  do  in  the  Middlesex  clay, 
which  would  be  too  cold.  Mr.  A.  Dean  supported  iMr. 
Hudson's  remarks  in  relation  to  the  beautiful  variety  of 
plants  grown  as  described  liy  Jir.  Townsend,  remarking  that 
though  not  a  large  place,  Sandhurst  Lodge  Gardens  were 
very  beautiful,  and,  with  many  other  attractions,  there  was 
a  very  fine  collection  of  Nympha'as  there.  A  vote  of  thanks 
was  awarded  to  Jlr.  Townsend  for  his  paper. 

Scientific  i'ommittee. 

Present:  L»r.  M.  C.  t'ooke  (in  the  chair).  Rev.  \\  .  Wilks, 
Professor  Hartog,  Messrs.  Gordon,  Odell,  Chapman,  Hudson, 
Worsley,  Bowles,  Drnery,  Saunders,  and  Dr.  Masters. 

Iiis  leaves  diseasefl—Mr.  Wilks  brought  leaves  of  a 
German  Iris  thickly  bestrewn  with  brown  spots,  which 
became  confluent,  and  eventually  bring  about  the  death  of 
the  plant.  Dr.  Cooke  identities  the  fungus  as  Heterosporium 
gracile,  and  recommends  spraying  with  sulphide  of  potassium 
or  ammoniacal  solution  of  copper.  All  diseased  leaves 
should  be  forthwith  burnt. 

Banana  disease  in  Eiyypt.  —  i[r.  Lionel  Saunders  made 
some  enquiries  about  this,  but,  in  the  absence  of  specimens, 
the  committee  could  not  pronounce  an  opinion. 

Ceropegia  debtlis.^^h:  Odell  exhibited  specimens  of  this 
curious  stove  climber  from  the  Zambesi  (figured  in  Gardrners' 
Chronicle.) 

Lyeoris  sijaainitjem  and  utiier  jhavers.  -  'Sir.  Worsley 
showed  flowers  of  this  species  which  turn  of  a  slaty-blue 
when  exposed  tu  the  light.  He  also  showed  flowers  of  a 
Hippeastrum  with  rosy,  acute,  perianth  segments,  traversed 
by  veins  of  a  deeper  colour.  The  leaves  are  produced  some 
months  after  the  flower  is  expanded.  The  filaments  are 
more  exsert  than  in  H.  stylosum,  to  which  it  is  nearly  allied. 
From  the  same  gentleman  came  flowers  of  the  single  and 
double  varieties  of  Zinnia  haageana,  and  of  Tagetes  patula 
nana.  Seeds  from  this  latter  form,  known  as  Cloth  of  Gold, 
produced  pure  yellow  flowers,  and  some  had,  except  in  their 
-dwarf  habit,  reverted  to  the  large  African  Marigold.  Both 
single  and  double  forms  were  observed,  ilr.  Worsley  also 
alluded  to  the  variation  in  the  Dahlia.  Seeds  of  a  white- 
lipped  variety  produced  70  per  cent,  of  self-coloured  flowers, 
and  30  per  cent,  of  flowers  varying  in  colour  from  red  and 
yellow  to  white. 

Diseased  Criicus  Conns. —ilv.  Bowles  showed  diseased 
corms,  which  were  referred  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  examination. 

froli/onus  Aconite.— Mr.  Bowles  also  showed  flowers  of 
an  Aconite,  in  which  the  stamens  and  carpels  were  absent, 
and  in  their  place  were  secondary  flower-buds,  each  with 
line  green  sepals,  no  petals,  numerous  stamens,  and  generally 
no  carpels. 

Plantago  major.— Sir.  Bowles  exhibited  flne  specimens  of 
the  so-called  Rose  Plantain,  in  which  the  bracts  are  replaced 
by  tufts  of  leaves. 

Mannragora  officinalis.  — '^w  egg-shaped  fruits  of  this 
species  were  also  shown  by  .\Ir.  Bowles. 

A  very  interesting  meeting  was  that  of  Tuesday  last.  Many 
new  things  were  shown,  which  will  be  described  next  week. 

FLORAt  Committed. 

Present:  William  Marshall,  Esq.  (chairman),  jMessrs.  C.  T. 
Druery,  .lames  Walker,  H.  B.  May,  lieorge  Nicholson, 
R  Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  .John  .Tennings,  .Tames  Hudson,  William 
Bain,  William  Howe,  C.  R.  Fielder,  Charles  Dixon,  E.  T. 
Cook,  W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  .Jenkins,  .1.  W.  Barr,  George 
Paul,  and  R.  C.  Notcutt. 

Messrs.  .1.  Laing  and  Sons  contributed  from  their  liorest 
Hill  Nurseries  a  splendid  lot  of  dwarf  Caladiums  in  variety, 
mostly  small  plants  of  distinct  type  and  useful  size.  Flamant 
Rose,  Hermionc,  Candidum,  Le  Grand  Success,  nearly 
white  ;  Souv.  de  la  Baronne  .Albert  Rothschild,  green  and 
white,  being  among  the  best  and  more  distinct.  A  flne  mass 
of  Streptocarpus  and  a  good  pan  of  Begonia  Bavaria  were  in 
the  midst.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  I'.arr  and  Sons  set  up  an  extensive  arrangement 
of  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  and  Gladioli,  with  Water  Lilies  m 
shallow  trays.  In  the  former  Pyramide  and  Lawrence  are 
good  whites  ;  Coi|uelicot,  vermilion  ;  splendens,  crimson  ; 
while  the  Sunflowers  contained  the  new  H.  G.  Moon,  the 
hoary-leaved  H.  mollis,  and  the  usual  single  and  double 
kinds  in  variety. 

The  Gladioli  from  ilessrs.  Harr  were  a  feature,  and  .the 
collection  contained  many  good  things.  For  instance, 
Gerhe  de  Feu,  scarlet  and  white  :  Carmen,  yellow  ;  Luciole, 
scarlet  and  white:  Rose  de  Haies,  rose  with  yellowish 
throat:  Fra  Diavole,  scarlet  white  throat:  Mr.  Hardy, 
salmon  pink:  cloire  de  Feu,  salmon  and  white, 'very 
beautiful ;  Safrano,  yellow  :  and  many  others.  Lilies  of  the 
speciosnm  and  tigrinum  section  were  also  represented,  and 
good  clusters  of  the  herbaceous  Lnbelias  noted.  Aster 
ptarmieoides  is  pretty  with  dainty  white  flowers,  and 
Kniphoflas  resplendent  in  their  characteristic  spires.  Of 
Water  Lilies,  Aurora,  ehromatella,  odorata  rosacea,  Marliacea 


earnea,    and    Marliacea    rosea   were   the   best.      Silver-gilt 
lianksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Maurice  Young  and  Son,  Godalming,  had  an 
exhibit  of  hardy  Heaths,  very  beautiful  and  interesting.  Of 
the  Irish  Heath  Menziesia  polifolia  alba,  as  also  the  coloured 
forms,  were  noted.  There  were  many  forms  of  E.  vulgaris, 
and  among  the  number  the  common  Heather  Krica  einerea 
was  perhaps  one  of  the  most  showy,  and  the  ex(|nisitedonble 
E.  vulgaris.     Silver  llanksian  medal. 

From  Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  came  an 
assortment  of  Sweet  Peas,  not  a  great  number  of  kinds,  but 
of  good  individual  flowers  for  so  late  a  date.  Emily 
Henderson,  white  :  Miss  Willmott,  rose-pink  ;  and  Senator, 
a  dark  and  striped  form,  being  noted.  A  small  collection  of 
the  forms  of  Dianthus  Heddewigi  and  D.  chinensis  were  also 
shown  in  single  and  double  kinds,  and  of  shades  from  white 
to  rich  crimson  and  maroon. 

Mr.  M.  Prichard,  Christchureh,  Hants,  set  up  as  usual  n 
good  collection  of  hardy  things  in  sensible  bunches.  Some 
Gladioli  of  Leinoinei  and  Childsi  sections  were  very  flne,  one 
named  Columbine  and  another  FIclipse  each  receiving  an 
award  of  merit.  We  shall,  however,  refer  to  these  again. 
Baron  .loseph  Hnlot  is  another,  a  violet-purple  self,  very 
distinct.  Of  the  more  showy  things,  Kudbcckia  hcvigata. 
Coreopsis  grandillnra.  r.olt.mia  licvi[.'ata  (faint  rose-mauve 
flowers).  Coreopsis  iialniata,  Fiigcrnn  speciosus  majcu-, 
Heleuium  grandice|ihalum  striatum  (mahogany  and  yellow 
flower  heads),  H.  antumnale  superbum  (very  line),  and 
Helianthus  rigidus  semi  pleiuis  (a  grandly  coloured  form). 
Phloxes  Syphilde  and  Coquelieot  were  also  flne,  and  in  their 
distinct  colours  most  efteetive.  As  grown  and  shown  in  this 
group.  Acorns  japnnicus  variegatus  is  a  line  plant,  while  the 
blue  and  white  Scaliious  were  as  good  as  could  be  desired. 
Aster  Amellus  Distinction  is  a  flne  blue  form,  and  Statice 
Bonduelli,  with  yellow  flowers,  very  distinct.  In  all  a  highly 
meritorious  group.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sfr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nurseries,  Colchester,  setup 
a  small  collection  of  hardy  things,  in  which  Sweet  Peas, 
Jlontbretias,  Gladiolus,  and  Heleniums  took  part.  Lilium 
Batemanuic  and  some  Tiger  Lilies  were  showy  and  good,  and 
very  distinct  the  nearly  white  flower  of  Arctotis  grandis. 
This  is  obviously  a  very  freely-flowered  plant,  and  coming 
true  from  seed  should  be  useful  in  the  garden.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  .John  Russell,  Richmund,  Surrey,  displayed  an 
exceptional  group  of  Alocasias  in  considerable  variety. 
Some  of  these  were  A.  argentea,  A.  argyrxa,  A.  sanderiana 
nobilis  (a  curiously  furrowed-lcaved  kind),  A.  rodgesiana, 
A.  metallica,  and  .\.  .Tohnstoni,  with  distinct  sagittate  leaves, 
&c.  Among  the  Alocasias  were  Asparagus  and  other  things 
growing,  a  nice  effect  to  the  whole.  Silver -gilt  Flora 
medal. 

Show  Dahlias  came  from  Mr.  G.  St.  P.  Harris,  Orpington, 
a  good  yellow  being  Queen  of  the  Primroses,  and  a  dark  red 
named  Brilliant  being  very  decided  in  tone. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons  sent  a  rich  coloured  Alternan- 
thera  in  A.  am:ena  spectabilis  grandiflora  :  it  appears  to  have 
larger  leaves  and  to  be  more  vigorous  than  coloured  fiirms 
generally,  while  Kochia  scoparia,  apparently  an  anuual  and 
of  extremely  pretty  growth,  came  from  the  same  Arm.  The 
plant  was  i).  feet  high  and  nearly  IS  inches  through,  forming 
a  perfect  biisli  of  a  pyramidal  oval  outline. 

Lapagerias  were  shown  in  the  cut  state  by  -Mr.  -A.  Benson, 
Upper  Gatton  Park,  Surrey,  and  Hippeastrum  procera  by 
Messrs.  Low  and  Co.,  Enfteld. 

Dr.  Bonavia  showed  handsome  flowers  of  Datuitv  (Brug- 
mansia)K;nightii,  the  blossoms  pure  .vhite,  highly  fragrant, 
and  of  great  size.  „  t.^    . 

Mr  G  Bethell,  I'xbridge.  showed  a  single  plant  of  Pteris 
Bethelli,  which  we  believe  has  been  known  as  P.  tremula 
flaccida.  ,  .,  .,, 

A  grand  example  of  Brunsvigia  grandiBora,  with  a 
tremendous  head  of  rosy  blossom,  on  stalks  1  foot  long,  came 
from  Messrs.  Paul  and  Smis,  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and 
created  much  attention.  ,  ,    „     ,     ,   , , 

Three  Hue  Nelnmbinms  came  from  Leoiiold  de  Rothschild, 
Es(i  Gunnersbury  House  (gardener,  Mr.  Hudson),  one  clear 
rose,  another  pure  white,  and  both  double :  a  third  is  white 
tipped  with  rose  and  semi-double.  The  two  first  have  flowers 
that  when  expanded  would  be  nearly  Vi  inches  across.  These 
noble  flowers  of  Japan  emit  a  most  agreeable  almond 
perfume.  \Vc  shall  refer  again  to  these  handsome  flowers. 
Orchid  C'osniiTTEE. 


the  chair),  J.    tiurney 

;  Mes.srs.  A.  Hill,  H.  A. 

W.  Thome,  and  H.  ,T. 


Present:  H.  .T.  Veitch,  Esci.  (in 
Fowler,  Esq.,  D.  B.  Crawshay,  Esq. 
Tracey,  T.  N.  Bond,  H.  T.  Pitt,  F. 
Chapman.  

H  T  Pitt,  Esq.,  Rosslyn,  Stamford  Hill,  sent  a  most 
interesting  group.  In  the  back  row  were  some  fine  varieties 
of  Yanda  C(urulea,  Dendrobium  Phahcnopsis,  D.  formosum 
gigauteum,the  hybrid  La>lio-Oattleya  x  elegans,  with  a  flve- 
Howered  raceme  of  deep  purple-tinted  flowers:  L.-C.  calhs- 
toglossa  ignescens  (purpurata  x  Warscewiczii),  the  deep 
rosy  sepals  and  petals  in  striking  contrast  to  the  rich 
crimson  labellum  :  C.  Atalanta  (guttata  ;•:  Warscewiczii), 
and  the  dwarf-growing  L.-C.  Ingramii  var.  broomfleldiense 
(aurea  :■.  pumfla).  Among  the  many  rare  Cypripediums 
was  a  flne  variety  of  C.  Chapmanii  (Curtisii  x  bellatuhim), 
the  sepals  and  petals  finely  suffused  with  rosy  crimson,  the 
dorsal  sepal  having  a  broad  margin  of  white.  Several  good 
varieties  of  Odontoglossum  crispum,  O.  harryaua,  and  other 
species  were  included.  Oneidiums  and  Miltonias  were  also 
well  represented.     A  siher  Hanksian  medal  was  awarded 

.1  .1  Coleman,  Esq.,  Gatton  Park,  Heigate,  sent  a  flue 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  tripudians  and  the  supposed 
natural  hybrid  Miltmiia  travassasiana,  having  distinct 
orange-yellow  sepals  and  petals,  the  lip  rose,  shading  to 
purple  in  the  centre.  ,      ,-     ^ 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Es(|.,  Koserteld,  Seveuoaks,  Kent,  sent 
a  most  interesting  batch  of  .Miltonia  Regnelli  and  the 
natural  hybrids  that  are  frequently  imported  with  this 
species.  .         ... 

Reginald  N'onng,  Esq.,  Sefton  Park,  Liverpool,  sent  (  ypri- 
pedium    Kubele   (icnanthum    superbum     :■:     youngianum). 


showing     the    interesting    characteristics    of    the    hybrid 
parents. 

R.  .1.  Measures,  E3(|.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Kuad, 
S.E.,  sent  Cypripedium  Inixia  superl>uni  (harrisianum 
superbum  ,--  Lawrebel),  a  most  lovely  hybrid,  the  dorsal 
sepal  and  petals  being  suffused  with  intense  purple,  spotted 
and  lined  with  dark  brown  ;  the  large  lip  deep  purple 
shading  to  green. 

R.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  jMonkholme,  Brierfleld,  Burnley,  sent 
Ladio-Cattleya  haroldiana  (tencbrosa  >.  hardyana),  the  sepals 
yellow,  snlfused  slightly  with  rose-purple,  the  broader  petals 
more  deeply  snfl'nsed  with  rosy  purple ;  the  lip  bright 
carmine-crimson,  suffused  with  purple  through  the  throat. 

f).  o.  Hiewett,  Esi|.,  Riding  Mill-on-Tyne,  sent  Cypri- 
pedium Ryan  (C.  tonsou  x  hcvigatum),  and  (:.  Miss  Fanny 
Wilson  (sanderiana  /  argns),  the  flowers  in  each  case  past 
their  best. 

W .  .\1.  Appleton,  Esi|.,  sent  Cypripedium  inossaianurn 
(superciliare  :•:  rothsohildiannm),  c.  gigas  (lawrenceanuni 
harrissianum),  C.  Transvaal  (chamberlainianum  ;•;  roths- 
childianum),  and  the  rare  C.  Rolfei  (bellatulum  ...  rotbs- 
ehildianum),  the  flowers  creamy  white  lined  and  spotted 
with  brown  and  crimson. 

Lord  Rothschild,  Tring  Park,  sent  a  cut  spike  of  the  rarely 
seen  .Schomburgkia  Lyonsii,  the  segments  white  barred  and 
spotted  with  rich  purple. 

.Messrs.  .7.  \'eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  L;elio-Cattleya 
Robin  -Measures  var.  Ena  (f^.  xanthina  x  C.  sehofleldiana), 
L.-C.  digbyano-Mendelii  Veitchs  var.  (digbyano  x  Mendelii). 
the  flowers  being  wholly  of  rosy  lilac  excepting  the  yellow- 
disc  in  the  throat,  L.-C.  wellsiana  superba  (Triante  x  pur- 
purata) an  intensely  coloured  variety  with  exceptionally 
large  flowers,  L.-C.  anderiana  (bicolor  x  L.-C.  elegans), 
La'lia  .Stella  (crispa  :•:  elegans),  and  L.  Pacuria  (purpurata  x 
tenebrosa),  showing  the  intermediate  characters  of  the 
parent  species. 

H'RiiiT  Committee. 

Present :  George  Bunyard,  Esq.  (in  the  chair),  the  Rev.  \\. 
Wilks,  Messrs.  fi.  Nomian,  A.  Dean,  and  U.  .T.  Peai-son. 

Messrs.  .Tames  \'eiteh  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection 
of  dessert  Apples  in  season,  twenty  dishes  of  Pears,  Plums, 
itc.  Of  .Apples  there  were  capital  fruits  of  Lady  Sudeley, 
Red  tjuarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  Langley  Pippin, 
Kerry  Pippin,  Peter  the  lireat  (n(ins  Cardinal),  Irish  Peach, 
Red  Astrachan,  and  Duchess  of  Oldenberg:  of  Pears,  .Tar- 
gonelle,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  and  Clapp's  Favourite  ;  of 
Plums,  Pershore,  Denuiston's  Superb,  and  Curlew  ;  Dart- 
mouth and  Transcendant  Crabs :  and  La  Constantly,  red 
and  white  Dutch  cut-leaved  Currants.  Silver  Knightian 
medal. 

Messrs.  tt.  Spooner  and  Sons,  Hounslow,  staged  a  good 
collection  of  hardy  fruit,  including  exceptionally  flne  samples 
uf  Lady  Sudeley,  splendidly  coloured,  in  baskets :  also  Red 
Ouarrenden,  Irish  Peach,  Kerry  Pippin,  Goodenoiigh's  Non- 
such, Williams'  Favourite,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  other 
dessert  .\pples  :  good  Lord  Surtield,  Royal  .lubilee.  Potts' 
Seedling,  Grenadier,  and  Kckliuville  Seedling,  kitchen  varie- 
ties :  also  Pears,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Beurr^  Clairgeaii, 
and  Souvenir  du  Congres  :  and  Plums,  Gisborne,  Denuiston's 
Early  Transparent,  Victoria,  Belle  de  Lnnvain,  and  Belgian 
Purple.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

n.  \\'.  Buddieon,  Esq.,  North  Wales,  sent  clusters  uf 
Tomato  Klondyke,  large  red,  which  the  committee  regarded, 
after  plants  had  been  grown  at  Chiswick,  as  the  same  as 
Comet. 

Captain  Carstairs  (gardener,  Mr.  Ross),  Welford  Park, 
Newbury,  sent  Apple  Ruddy,  a  seedling  from  Mere  de 
Mi5nage  and  Ecklinville  Seedling.  It  was  handsome,  medium 
sized,  and  very  red.  As  the  opinion  of  the  committee  as  to 
its  merits  were  equally  divided,  it  was  resolved  that  it  be 
seen  again.  The  same  exhibitor  also  sent  a  scarlet-flesh 
Melon  Baden-Powell. 

Mr.  H.  Nicholls,  Deal,  sent  Nectarine  Ueal  Seedling,  like 
a  small  Elrnge.  The  fruits  were  not  quite  ripe,  cling- 
stone, and  shuwed  no  special  merit. 

Lord  Walsinghani  (gardener,  Mr.  H.  Gandy)  sent  green- 
flesh  Melon  Thirkleby. 

From  the  society's  gardens,  Chiswick,  came  Plums  Golden 
Esperen  from  wail,  and  Early  Windsor  from  bush,  to  show 
that  the  latter  were  the  same  as  the  former  :  also  some 
fruits  of  the  Mussel  Plum. 

Mr.  O.  Kelt,  South  Lodge,  Regent's  Park,  sent  for  tasting 
fruits  of  Devonian,  Gladstone,  and  Princess  of  Wales' 
Peaches. 

NA'ilONAL  CHRY.SANTHEMIM. 
On  Monday  evening  last,  the  executive  committee  of  this 
society  held  a  meeting  at  Carr's  Restaurant,  Strand,  when 
Mr.  T.  Bevan  occupied  the  chair.  .After  the  ordinary  routine 
business  had  been  disposed  of,  the  illuminated  address  to 
be  presented  to  the  late  chairman  (Sir.  P.  Waterer)  was 
submitted  for  inspection,  and  it  was  arranged  that  a  small 
deputation  should  wait  upon  that  gentleman  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  presentation.  The  address,  which  was  framed, 
glazed,  and  executed  in  a  very  artistic  manner,  was  as 
follows  :  "  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  This  address, 
adopted  by  acclamation  at  the  annual  general  meeting  of 
members  of  the  above  society,  held  on  February  4th,  1901,  is 
presented  to  Percy  Waterer,  Esii.,  in  grateful  recognition  of 
his  services  to  the  society  as  the  vice-chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  in  1S!I7  and  LSilS,  and  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  in  1890  and  1900.— Edwin  Saunders, 
president:  Riclmrd  1  lean,  secretary-    isnr-luiio.' 

A  report  was  submitted  as  to  medals  given  to  artiliated 
societies  under  the  new  scheme,  and  it  was  stated  that  the 
following  societies  were  the  recipients  :  Barnet.  Forest  Gate, 
Isle  of  Thanet,  .Swansea,  Torquay,  and  Wimbledon.  Refer- 
ring to  the  death  of  the  president  (Sir  Edwin  Saunders),  the 
secretary  stated  that  a  deputatiuu  attended  the  funeral,  and 
that  a  wreath  in  the  name  of  the  society  had  been  placed 
upon  the  eofflii.  It  is  hoped  that  something  will  he  done  to 
perpetuate  the  luemory  of  Sir  Edwin,  a  subject  that  will  be 
considered  at  a  future  date. 

'J'he  secretary  rendered  a  short  statement  and  accoiiut  of 
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the  annual  uuting.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accordetl  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  Tate  for  allowing  the  members  to  visit  their 
iirounds  at  Downside,  and  another  was  passed  to  ^Nlr.  Dixon 
for  permission  to  view  the  grounds  of  Cherkley  Court. 

The  question  of  the  annual  dinner  was  referred  to  a  small 
aub-committee  to  report  upon.  Xew  members  were  elected, 
and  several  societies  received  in  altiliation. 

THE  CJREAT  GLASGOW  aHOW. 
'IHERE  w-as  a  superb  horticultural  display  at  Glasgow  on 
Wednesday  last,  and  we  note  the  most  meritorious  exhibits. 
A  fuller  account  of  the  proceedings  will  appear  next  week. 


TB.iHK  EXIIIBIIS. 

.\  splendid  group  of  Lilies,  representing  most  interesting 
and  important  varieties,  came  from  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co., 
of  Colchester.  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather,  Kelso,  showed 
golden  Privets  and  Carnations;  while  Jlessrs.  Brown  Bros., 
I'ddingston,  had  Pansies  and  Chrysanthemums.  A  superb 
display  of  Phloxes,  Dahlias.  Carnations,  A'C,  was  made  by 
.Mr.  John  Forbes,  Hawick,  N.l!.,  and  also  of  their  beautiful 
new  Begonia  Caledonia.  Messrs.  Eckford  had  their  Sweet 
Peas  in  rich  variety.  -A  very  notable  feature  of  the  show 
consisted  of  the  thirty-five  kinds  of  Water  Lilies  (Nyni- 
phitas)  from  Mr.  .Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  .N.,  together 
»1th  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  dowers. 

ilr.  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  e.xhibited  a  splendid  group  of 
Phloxes,  Delphiniums,  and  Pentstemons ;  and  .Messrs.  .1. 
\eitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  Ciotons,  Acalyi>has,  Nepenthes, 
and  other  things— a  grand  arrangement  and  very  striking. 
.Mr.  Edwards,  of  .\rnold,  Notts,  had  many  delightful  table 
decorations ;  Mr.  Lister,  Rothesay,  very  flue  Violas,  Dahlias, 
Carnations,  and  Sweet  Peas  :  Messrs.  Hobbies  a  grand  collec- 
tion of  Dahlias,  beautifully  arranged  :  and  Messrs.  Dobbieand 
Co.  also  had  a  large  and  interesting  collection  of  Dahlias  -a 
praiseworthy  and  ettective  display. 

From  Messrs.  .-Austin  and  Macaslan,  (llasgow,  came  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  rare  interest ;  and  from  Messrs.  H. 
Low  and  Co.,  Enfield,  a  great  display  of  Crotons.  i''ern5 
were  largely  and  finely  staged  by  Mr.  Hill,  of  Edmonton; 
and  .Messrs. "Smith  and  Simons.  Glasgow,  had  a  group  of  Palms 
and  Lilies. 

ilessrs.  Wave,  Limited,  Feltham,  Middlesex,  had  a  glorious 
group  of  tuberous  Begonias,  and  pigmy  Japanese  trees  were 
shown  by  Lord  Hamilton  (gardener,  Mr.  .Uexandei'  .Angus). 
The  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich,  showed  excellent 
produce  grown  with  their  patent  manure. 

tIFEN   CLASI^Ky. 

In  the  class  for  a  group,  the  Hrst  prize  was  well  won  b.\' 
.Mr.  Gait,  gardener  to  Bailie  Dickson,  Belfast ;  Mr.  Hugh 
Dickson,  Belfast,  second  ;  and  Mr  B.  R.  Laird,  Edinburgh, 
third.  There  were  four  entries,  l-'or  twelve  stove  or  green- 
house plants,  Mr.  .\.  .lack,  gardener  to  W.  Connel,  Esq., 
Partick,  was  first ;  -Mr.  John  Neil,  Partick,  second.  Mr. 
.\dam  Knight  was  first  for  eighteen  table  plants,  having 
pretty  and  well-grown  exhibits:  while  Mr.  Colin  Muir,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Strong,  Esi].,  Westwood,  Busby,  was  second. 

In  the  classes  for  gardeners  and  amateurs,  Mr.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Mr.  Campbell,  Kennishead,  was  first  with  a  very 
pretty  arrangement ;  and  Mr.  Knight,  gardener  to  A\\  Lenzie, 
Esq.,  second,  this  group  consisting  chiefly  of  Crotons.  Ftir 
.six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  (the  first  prize  presented  by 
.Messrs.  Austin  and  Macaslan),  Mr.  J.  Bishop,  gardener  to 
A.  Dunlop,  Esq.,  Craigdarrock,  Cove,  was  first :  and  Mr.  .1. 
Mcc,  gardener  to  A.  Murray,  Esq.,  Partick,  second. 

For  twelve  table  plants,  Mr.  A.  Knight  was  first,  and  -Mr. 
W.  Landsborough  second ;  while  the  first  prize  for  Orchids 
went  to  Mr.  Peter  Walker,  gardener  to  Walter  Brown,  Esq., 
Renfrew.  There  were  no  more  entries  in  this  class.  There 
were  many  other  classes  for  pot  plants. 

Floral  Desi«n.s. 

T'he  ttl-st  prize  (presented  by  Messrs.  Mackenzie  aiul 
-\loncur)  was  won  by  Messrs.  Perkins,  of  Coventry,  with  a 
delightful  exhibit,  composed  of  Orchids,  Lilies,  &c.  Messrs. 
Harley  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  second. 

Cl'T  .KLOWElts. 

These  made  a  very  charming  display.  The  class  for 
Gladioli  spikes  was  well  contested.  The  first  prize  for  forty- 
eight  spikes  went  to  Mr.  George  Mair,  Prestwick,  with  a  very 
mteresting  collection  ;  Messrs.  Harkness  and  Son,  Bedale, 
second ;  and  Mr.  .1.  W.  Carnegie,  Aberdeen,  third.  The 
first  prize  for  a  collection  of  Koses  was  won  by  Messrs. 
(.'ocker,  of  Aberdeen.  The  flowers  of  La  France,  Charles 
l.efebvre,  and  T.  W.  Hayward  were  superb.  Messrs. 
I),  and  W.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  second  ;  and  .Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
fielfast,  third.  The  competition  was  very  keen.  Messrs. 
1).  and  W.  Croll  were  first  for  forty-eight  flowers,  .A.  H. 
\\  illiams,  .\lfred  Colomb,  and  many  others  being  well  shown  ; 
Messrs.  Dickson,  of  Newtownards,  second  :  and  Messrs. 
Robertson  and  Co.,  Helenstiurgh,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Dahlias,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Sons, 
lilantyre,  were  first  with  a  magnificent  display  ;  Mr. 
Mortimer,  of  Farnham,  second  (a  superb  exhibit,  too) ;  and 
-Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  third.  The  fight  for 
places  was  very  severe.  For  forty-eight  show  blooms,  ilr. 
.Mortimer  was  a  splendid  first,  with  all  the  leading  varieties 
in  faultless  condition  ;  Mr.  John  Smellie,  Pansy  (Jardens, 
liusby,  second  ;  and  Messrs,  Campbell  and  Sons,  Blantvre, 
third. 

Mr.  John  Smellie,  Busby,  was  a  good  first  for  forty-eight 
Cactus  varieties  ;  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay,  second  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  Gold,  Wishaw,  third.  There  were  many  entries. 
Kor  a  collection  of  Carnations  .and  Picotees,  .Messrs.  Camp- 
oell  and  Son  were  first  with  a  beautiful  display  ;  Mr. 
Thomas,  Whitehead,  Selkirk,  second  ;  ancl  Mr.  Charles 
Kreeland,  Larkhall,  third.  For  a  collection  of  flowers  and 
foliage  cut  from  the  open  border,  Messrs.  Harkness  and 
Sons,  Bedale,  ^V)^kshire,  were  first  with  u  magnificent 
colle^-tion  ;  -Messrs.  Cocker  atui  Sons,  .\berdpen,  second  ;  and 
>^r.  Cqthbertson,  Rothesay,  a  good  third, 


For  twenty-four  bunches,  -Messrs.  Cocker  had  a  tine  l)oUI 
display,  and  was  placed  first ;  -Mr.  William  Vonng,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hamilton,  Kirkcowan,  being  second.  For  a  collec- 
tion of  Sweet  Peas,  Mr.  Colin  Muir.  Westwood,  Bushby,  was 
first  with  a  charming  exhibit  ;  Jlessrs.  Jones  and  Son. 
Shrewsbury,  second.  In  the  class  for  gardeners  and  amateurs, 
for  twenty-four  spikes  of  Gladioli,  Mr.  Carnegie,  gardener  to 
M.  Smith,  Esq.,  Prestwick,  was  first  with  a  very  fine  exhibit  ; 
Mr.  Forsyth,  Wilson  Street,  second. 

For  twenty-four  blooms  of  show  Dahlias,  .Mr.  James  Caite, 
Orchard  House  Gardens,  Carlisle,  was  first,  and  Mr.  R. 
Sutherland,  Kirkintillock,  second,  while  for  twelve  bunches 
of  flowers  from  the  open  border,  Mr.  .\dam  Brydon, 
Inverleithen,  was  first ;  ^Ir.  Colin  Muir.  Busby,  second. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  fancy  Pansies,  Mr.  .Alexander  Allan, 
Campbeltown,  was  first ;  Mr.  John  Gait,  Mercia  House, 
PoUokshields.  second,  the  plants  were  very  fine;  Mr.  Lands- 
borough,  gardener  to  Miss  Muir,  Bearsden,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Roses,  H.P.  and  H.T.,  Jlr.  A. 
Gray,  jun.,  Middleton,  Dalyre,was  first;  Mr.  Colin  Muir, 
second  ;  and  .Mr.  McKinnon,  Cardross,  third  ;  while  for 
twenty-four  Teas,  Messrs.  Adam  and  Craignule,  Aberdeen 
were  first,  and  .Mr.  O.  Prince,  Oxford,  second. 

HURTICCLTLRAL  E.XHIBITION  AT  BKlliRS. 
Dl  KINO  the  first  days  of  this  week  the  old  Flemish  town  of 
Bruges  was  gay  with  flags  and  decorations,  for  the  famous 
old  -Market  S.iuare,  the  "Grande  Place,'  has  been  trans- 
formed into  a  garden,  and  a  great  Hower  shciw  has  been  held 
there,  and  overflowing  into  tlie  halls  of  the  Belfry  and  the 
Palais  du  Gouvernement. 

Count  d'Crsel,  governor  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders, 
opened  it  on  Sunday  ami  on  Monday.  King  Leopold  II. 
attended  himself,  and  carefully  inspected  the  various  ex- 
hibits, and,  being  a  great  lover  of  flowers,  he  was  able  to 
appreciate  the  great  efforts  made  by  the  society,  and,  in 
conversation  with  the  exhibitors,  complimented  them  on  their 
success. 

Some  eight  judges  from  Great  Britain  accepted  an  invita- 
tion, beside  many  specialists  from  all  Europe.  We  mider- 
stand  that  they  were  much  pleased  and  surprised  by  the 
spectacle  of  a  flower  show  in  the  open  air. 

Bay  trees  are  of  conrs  the  most  striking  features  "f  the 
show,  Bruges  having  for  well-nigh  a  century  made  a  great 
speciality  of  their  culture,  in  the  form  of  rlecorative  standard 
and  pyramid  trees.  They  are  exliibited  in  great  numbers 
by  Jlessrs.  Sander  and  Co.,  Gne  Vinche-Diljardin,  Society 
Flandria.  Lindig  and  others. 

Jlessrs.  Sander  and  Co.  also  showed  in  very  fine  form  groups 
of  Phormiums,  Dracieena,  Doucetti,  and  other  varieties, 
flowering  Begonias,  and  in  the  halls  interesting  collections  of 
Palms,  Orchids,  insectivorous  plants,  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  &c. 

The  Myrtles  from  Jlr.  Steiumetz  and  \anit  Pad  are  fine, 
and  some  in  feet  high  columns  of  Eugenia  australis  in 
flower  from  Jllle.  Rapaert  de  Grass  are  as  novel  as  beautiful. 

.Altogether  the  exhibition  gives  proof  of  the  development 
that  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  the  nurseries  of  Bruges, 
for  although  the  jury  is  international,  the  exhibits  are  con- 
fined to  the  immediate  neighliourhood  of  that  town. 


Two  g-peat  exhibitions  were  held  Ihi.s 
week — the  autumn  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  of  Ireland  (full  report  in  next  week's  isnie), 
and  the  beautiful  and  imposing  show  at  (ilasgow, 
which,  as  our  report  says,  was  of  unusual  interest. 
Roses,  Dahlias,  hardy  flowers,  and  groups  were 
magnificent  features. 

Presentation    to   Mr.   Owen 

Thomas. — Mr.  Thomas  was  recentlj'  presented 
with  an  illuminated  address  on  his  retirement  from 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  King's 
gardens.  Mr.  ?Mwards  made  the  presentation. 
The  address,  which  is  on  vellum  and  enclosed  in 
an  oak  and  gold  frame,  is  a  superb  example  of  the 
illuminator's  art.  We  shall  illustrate  it  next  week 
from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  to  us,  but  too  late 
for  reproduction  in  this  issue. 

Messrs.    Daniels    Brothers'   prize 

competition  for  1901  has  been  a  complete 
success.  'J'here  were  many  prizes  for  \'egetables 
and  garden  flowers,  and  the  competition  was 
extremely  keen.  The  tiriii  must  be  gratifled  at 
the  continued  interest  sustained  in  their  scheme. 

Lobelia  eardinalis  Victoria.  — This 

plant  is  always  greatly  admired  in  the  flower 
garden.  It  can  be  applie<l  in  countless  different 
ways  in  equally  charming  effect,  but  perhaps  its 
character  is  most  marked  when  it  occupies  a  bed 
by  itself.  Unfortunately,  it  is  very  fastidious  as 
to  its  winter  treatment.  Oftentimes  whole  batches 
of  it  will  dwindle  into  a  few  plants,  notwith- 
standing any  amount  of  coddling,  whicli,  l>y  the 
way,  is  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  failure.  I  have 
always  found  it  keep  best  in  a  cold  frame,  packed 
close  together  in  light  soil.  It  is  easily  propagated 
from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  in  boxes  as  sonn 
as  it  is  ripe  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  The 
seedlings  should  be  duly  pricked  off  and  shelteicil 
from  frost.  The.se  will  make  nice  plants  for 
bedding  next  year. — E.  Harriss, 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

Removing-  Maptagron  Lilies  (H.i.  —  li  the  pusition 
allows,  it  wuuia  lie  best  tu  cover  the  bulbs  with  some  rich 
soil.  Martagons  do  not  like  to  be  disturbed  ;  after  moving 
they  take  two  or  three  years  to  get  into  good  clumps  again. 
If  the  patch  in  question  is  compact  and  in  a  strong  soil,  very 
likely  by  careful  digging  all  round  the  whole  clumps  could 
be  lo'weied  without  breaking  the  ball,  in  which  case  it  wnuld 
probably  be  the  better  way. 

Date  Palm  (A.  G.  B.).— The  Date  fruit,  from  a  stone  of 
whicli  suwij  by  you  a  liny  plant  has  been  raised,  is  the  fruit 
uf  a  Piihii  riec.  commonly  called  the  Date  Palm,  and  is 
botariirallv  Pha-nix  daetylifera.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East, 
especially  uf  Persia  and  Arabia,  where  it  grows  to  great  size. 
Here  it  will  thrive  fairly  well  in  a  greenhouse,  but  would  do 
better  in  a  warm  house.  Your  plant  is  now  we  suppose  in  a 
small  pot,  Vuu  had  best  let  it  remain  in  that  for  the 
winter,  keeping  it  in  the  window  of  a  warm  room  if  you 
have  no  warm  greenhouse.  In  the  spring  it  may  be  all  the 
Itetter  if  shifted  into  a  small  pot  with  good  soil— a  compost 
of  turfv  loam,  some  sand,  and  a  little  well-decayed  horse 
or  cow"  manure.  We  are  not  aware  tba"  these  Palms  ever 
carry  fruit  in  this  country. 

Iron  vepsus  wood  greenhouses  (H.  T.  H.). 
Our  experience  is  greatly  in  favour  of  wood  constructed 
glass  houses  over  iron  ones  in  the  winter,  as  more  readily 
heated  and  much  less  liable  to  rapid  changes  of  temperature 
than  are  iron  houses.  Wood  if  absorbing  heat  slowly  at 
least  parts  with  it  slowly.  Metal  soon  heats,  but  rapidly 
cools,  and  such  quick  action  causes  equal  ly  rapid  action  in 
contraction  and  expansion,  and  that  is  bad  for  the  glass.  We 
tind  everywhere  that  wnod  is  preferred  to  iron  in  the  c(tn- 
struction  of  ordinary  green  or  hothouses.  Certainly  iron  may 
be  best  l>y  reason  of  its  strength  and  durability  to  employ 
in  the  erection  of  large  houses  such  as  the  (.'rystal  Palace  or 
Winter  Gardens,  but  assuming  that  your  question  applies 
to  houses  for  ordinary  use  in  gardens,  we  prefer  wood  greatly 
to  iron.  In  all  woodplales  there  shonl<l  be  sloping  surfaces. 
Dpy-POt.— We  have  a  bad  case  nf  dry  rot  in  the  ends  uf 
the  beams  and  floor  joists  over  the  liasement.  To  remedy 
it  we  are  continuing  the  cellar  all  the  way  along,  cutting  otl 
and  renewing  the  artccted  ends  of  the  wood.  We  arc  told 
all  woodwork  near  where  the  fungus  has  been  should  be 
smeared  with  some  "  sharp  stuffs.  fan  you  obtain  any 
advice  for  us?    I  send  a  sample  of  the  fungus. — J.  V>. 

[Your  friends  were  right  in  naming  the  fungus  "dry-rot.' 
It  is  the  dry-rot  fungus,  ilerulius  lacrymans.  They  were 
also  right  in  describing  large  fungus  gnnvths,  as  they  arc 
often  very  tleshy  and  a  yard  or  more  across.  The  fungus, 
wet  in  itself,  reduces  timber  to  dust,  and  there  is  no  cure  for 
it.  It  must  he  prevented.  It  never  grows  on  dry  wood  or 
in  diy  places,  and  it  has  never  been  seen  growing  on  wood  in 
the  open  in  Europe.  Il  only  grows  in  damp  unventilated 
places,  and  your  friends  must  see  that  the  ground  floor  is 
made  dry.  Wood  saturated  with  creosote  cannot  support 
the  dry-rot  fungus,  but  the  only  preventive  is  good  ventili- 
tion.as  the  fungus  hasnever  been  seen  in  a  dry  and  ventilated 
situation.     W.  (r.  Smith.) 

A  dpy  poek  gapden  (E.  M.  W.).—iIy  rockery  faces 
west-south-west,  and  in  summer  gets  very  much  burnt  up; 
is  there  anything  I  could  put  in  the  soil  this  autumn,  when 
I  am  renewing  it,  that  will  help  to  retain  the  moisture'^  It 
is  a  large  rockery.  The  shadiest  parts  I  keep  for  small  rare 
.ilpines  ;  ou  the  more  exposed  parts  I  grow  Anemones,  alpine 
Phliixes,  Erinns,  Hydrangeas,  Narcissus,  English  Iris,  Globe 
Slower,  Ac,  and  it  is  these  plants  that  suffer  so  from 
drought.  The  soil  is  naturally  very  light,  and  dries  up 
directly.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  wind,  the  prevalent  one 
being  west,  to  which  aspect  it  is  much  exposed.— [We  are 
not  told  whether  tlie  rock  garden  is  raised  or  sunk,  or  both. 
But  in  such  a  place  and  soil  it  ought  to  be  entirely  sunk, 
except  periiaps  for  raised  bounding  banks  that  could  l>e 
planted  with  sun  and  sand-loving  plants,  some  of  which 
would  give  partial  shade.  Trollius  is  a  plant  of  damp 
meadow -land,  and  cannot  be  grown  on  dry  rockwork. 
Hydrangeas  also  must  have  plenty  of  water.  The  onlj 
thing  to  do  in  such  a  rock  garden  is  to  have  large  and  small 
stones  hifi-ied  in  the  noil.  These  will  retain  moisture  when 
the  soil  itself  would  have  liecome  dry.  The  surface  of  the 
parts  that  dry  out  most  should  also  be  covered  with  stones, 
either  in  a  kind  of  mulch  of  small  stones  or  large  Hat  .stones 
laid  between  the  plants.  -Ens.  i 


QUESTION. 

Height  of  Eucalyptus  globulus  in 
England.  — I  saw  a  tine  .specimen  of  Eucalyptus  globulus 
recently  on  the  Carnarvonshire  coast.  It  is  under  seven 
years  of  age,  and  just  :Jii  feet  high.  What  is  the  greatest 
lieiglit  attained  by  this  Eucalyptus  in  warm  districts  of 
Great  Britain  .'— E.  C.  BL'XTON,  Coed  Dene,  Bitttvs-n-ConK 

[We  hope  some  reader  who  is  interested  in  this  tree  will 
answer  our  correspondent's  interesting  question. —ElJS.l 


Bu 


Rei'KTVEh. 


T/ti'  i/in//o  (August)  contains  the  usual  list  of  interesting 
articles,  illustrated  and  i>therwise,  and  the  fmntispieco  is 
a  beautiful  photogravure  after  a  water-colour  drawing  by 
James  Morris,  of  "The  Mill.  "Glasgow  International 
Exhibition,"  Part  II.,  is  described  with  sivtcen  illustrations, 
and  there  are  many  other  titpics. 

We  have  received  from  Messrs.  <ie<irge  Newnes  the 
healthv  hoys  magazine,  The  Ca/tfai-:,  also  the  H'/W,  ir.i*7f/ 
Matfazinc,  both  capital  August  numbers. 

"Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Hardening."-  Part  1\.  of  this 
bright  and  interesting  book  about  gaidening  goes  from 
Bullace  to  Cerasus  (the  cherries):  it  is  freely  illufitrated, 
and  has  ii  coloured  supplement  o)'  Kniphollas 
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YOUNG    GARDENERS. 

WE  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  on  the  subject  lately 
oifered  for  discussion,  but  have 
not  printed  all  of  them,  as 
they  mostly  go  over  ground 
already  traversed.  The  simple  fact  no  doubt 
is  that  whether  a  young  gardener  learns  ijuickly 
and  gets  on  well  depends  on  his  own  nature 
and  ability  and  that  of  his  teacher.  A  head 
gardener  may  be  a  man  of  the  highest  quali- 
ties and  a  consummate  gardener,  but  lie  may 
not  have  the  gift  of  teaching.  In  the  scholastic 
profession  it  is  exactly  the  same.  Some  teachers 
have  the  gift  (of  course,  duly  cultivated)  of 
imparting  knowledge  m  such  a  way  that  the 
learner  can  grasp  it  easily  and  take  pleasure 
in  doing  so.  Even  an  inanimate  teacher,  a 
book,  may  either  present  a  subject  in  a  way 
that  is  dull  and  heavy  and  lifeless,  or,  in 
another  way,  which  is  bright  and  sparkling 
and  full  of  interest. 

The  question  resolves  itself  in  a  great 
measure  into  that  of  individual  tempera- 
ment. But  there  seems  to  be  an  agree- 
ment in  opinion  that  the  young  men  of  the 
present  day,  as  compared  with  their  prede- 
cessors of  a  generation  back,  are  comparatively 
wanting  in  docility  and  patience.  We  have  to 
remember  that  the  modern  ease  of  locomotion, 
with  the  temptation  of  frequent  cheap  excur- 
sions, the  much  greater  facilities  for  enjoying 
sports,  the  not  always  wholesome  tone  of  cheap 
newspapers,  as  well  as  other  sources  of  dis- 
traction, are  no  doubt  disturbing  influences 
likely  to  aft'ect  the  minds  of  young  fellows  in 
whom  natural  high  spirits  and  exuberant  young 
life  incline  them  to  catch  at  what  is  of  trivial 
interest  or  amusement  rather  than  what  will 
help  them  on  in  their  life's  business. 

Some  of  the  letters  we  have  had  point  out 
that  the  young  men  are  kept  too  long  at  one 
monotonous  branch  of  work.  This  may  arise 
from  the  exigencies  of  the  place,  though  there 
may  be  instances  when  it  is  from  want  of 
consideration  or  want  of  ability  to  teach  on 
the  part  of  the  gardener.  A  private  garden  is 
not  necessarily  an  organised  school  of  instruc- 
tion. Its  own  needs  have  to  be  considered 
first.  How  much  or  hoAV  quickly  the  young 
man  can  learn  depends  in  most  cases  on  the 
man  himself.  The  head  gardener  will  very 
fcoon  find  out  what  he  is  good  for,  and  will  be 
sure  to  give  extra  help  to  the  one  who  is  really 
desirous  to  learn. 

There  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that  a  young 


man  who  is  steady  and  wishes  to  get  on  can  do 
so  if  he  is  endowed  with  common  intelligence, 
and,  above  all,  with  courage.  There  is  little 
hope  for  the  young  fellow  who  is  weak  and 
cowardly.  The  two  evils  go  together.  Weak- 
ness of  character  makes  him  give  too  much 
weight  to  the  senseless  banter  of  his  fellows, 
and  want  of  courage  prevents  him  from 
strengthening  his  mind  against  what  his  con- 
science tells  him  is  wrong,  or,  at  least, 
undesirable.  Lads  of  from  fourteen  to  seven- 
teen appear  to  be  dreadfully  afraid  of  each 
other.  Sometimes  they  try  to  outdo  each 
other  in  frothy  bombast  ;  they  egg  each  other 
on  to  resist  and  show  disrespect  to  authority. 
To  be  aflfected  by  this  shows  the  want  of  moral 
courage.  They  are,  above  all,  afraid  in  each 
other's  presence  to  show  respect  to  those  who 
are  placed  above  them.  Those  who  show  this 
want  of  manliness  are  for  the  time  (for  let  us 
hope  that  with  years  they  will  learn  better) 
incapable  of  understanding  the  Divine  pre- 
cept :  "  He  that  humbleth  himself  shall  be 
exalted." 

A  great  deal  of  it  comes,  as  one  corre- 
spondent pointed  out,  from  a  want  of  the 
good  home  training.  One  can  tell  at  once 
from  a  lad's  speech  and  manner  and  bearing 
whether  he  has  been  well  disciplined  and 
taught  at  home.  Nothing  can  be  a  better 
equipment  for  the  business  of  life  than  a  good 
manner  so  acquired  ;  that  wonderful  human 
accomplishment  that  tells  of  moral  strength 
and  refinement  and  of  a  man's  right  perception 
of  a  dignified  bearing  in  his  own  fitting  place 
among  his  fellow-men. 

It  is  clearly  more  difficult  for  a  lad  in  the 
present  day  to  keep  his  head  among  the  many 
distracting  influences  of  the  time.  This  appears 
to  us  to  be  the  root  of  the  matter,  for  we 
refuse  to  believe  that  the  material  has  actually 
degenerated,  or  that  young  English  or  Scottish 
lads  are  less  manly  or  intelligent  than  hereto- 
fore. 

In  large  gardens  where  many  young  hands 
are  employed  there  must  be  minor  grievances, 
and  to  some  of  them  apparent  injustice  or 
inequality  of  treatment.  If  one  steady  young 
fellow  earns  more  attention,  weaker  ones  may 
show  jealousy  ;  let  the  better  man  understand 
that  this  is  just  because  they  are  weaker,  and 
so  strengthen  himself.  Such  things  have  always 
been,  from  all  time  ;  but  one  thing  is  sure— 
that  the  brave  one  wins.  We  have  a  few 
letters  in  type,  and  these  will  be  published, 
but  think  it  undesirable  after  they  have 
appeared  to  continue  the  discussion. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 


Mrs.  E.  Bayldoii  sends  from  Dawlish,  llbvou,  a 
superb  example  of 

LiLIUM    LONGIFI.CJKUM. 

The  stems  sent  bears  four  flowers  and  three  buds, 
the  blooms  being  ii  inches  long  and  (jA  inches  wide. 

We  receive  from  Mrs.  William  Chance,  in  West 
f^urrey,  some  well  grown  blooms  of 
German  Scabious, 
in  colourings  of  low-toneil  salmon-pink  and  rich 
velvet-purple.  Also  a  delightful  range  of  flowers 
of  the  beautiful  Dianthus  laeiniatus,  mostly  of 
salmon-red  colourings  of  great  beauty.  One  double 
flower,  of  a  perfectly  satisfying  salmon-pink  colour, 
measures  2h  inches  across,  and  is  as  good  a  dwarf 
plant  as  one  can  wish  to  see  in  a  garden. 

The  Golden'  Centenary  French  Bean. 
Mr.  .John  Wood,  nurseryman,  of  Penrith,  sends 
a  dish  of  his  new  dwarf  French  Bean.  We  have 
also  grown  the  Bean  from  seed  sent  for  trial  by 
Mr.  Wood  last  year.  It  is  a  tender  and  well- 
flavoured  vegetable  of  good  quality,  and  of  the  pale 
yellowish  colour  of  the  Jlount  d'Or  Butler  Ijean. 
This  colour,  though  liked  in  most  private  houses, 
is  not  as  yet  popvilar  in  England  in  the  market, 
though  it  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  good  vegetable.  It  makes  the  Bean 
all  the  more  suitable  for  one  kind  of  use,  namely, 
for  salads,  a  purpose  to  which  this  class  of 
vegetable  is  now  widely  put.  These  tender  yellow 
Beans  require  less  cooking  than  the  green  ;  they 
are  excellent  served  with  butter  and  pepper  added 
just  when  ready  to  bring  to  table. 


MUTISIA    DECUKRENS. 

Mr.  Mowbray  Watson,  of  Wimthorpe,  Ravelston, 
Dykes,  Edinburgh,  kindly  sends  more  flowers  of 
this  beautiful  plant,  and  in  response  to  our  desire 
for  information  about  its  culture  expressed  in  The 
Garden,  August  17  last,  page  113,  writes:  "I 
had  two  plants  of  M.  decurrens.  One  I  planted  at 
the  back  of  my  house  facing  south  in  stift'  clay  soil. 
This  died  in  two  years  without  flowering.  The 
other  I  planted  in  front  of  my  house  next  to  a 
wall  facing  south  also.  This  plant  has  increased 
wonderfullj',  and  where  it  is  grown  is  a  made  up 
ground.  Except  for  a  foot  of  soil  the  rest  is  broken 
bricks,  &o.  The  plant  simply  takes  care  of  itself, 
it  is  so  hardy.  'The  position  is  exposed  to  every 
wind,  as  I  have  houses  on  each  side  and  the  wind 
simply  rushes  through  the  narrow  channel.  I 
tliink  the  reason  why  it  succeeds  is  that  the  roots 
evidently  like  a  great  amount  of  drainage,  so  that 
they  are  not  quicklj-  affected  in  winter.  I  have 
never  top  dressed  or  added  a  single  ounce  of  soil 
since  I  have  had  the  plant. 


Potatoes  or  Curious  Form, 
' '  I  enclose  single  sketches  of  three  extraordinarily 
deformed  Potatoes  which  I  recentlj'  dug  up  from 
a  straj'  self-sown  tuber  in  my  garden,  probably  the 
variety  Snowdrop.  Tliere  is  a  distinct  likeness 
between  the  two  biggest  Potatoes,  and  the  originals 
are  larger  than  the  drawings.  I  ha\'ealso  had  them 
photographed  by  a  friend.  The  two  largest  are  of 
a  threefold  nature,  while  the  small  third  looks  as 
if   it  would   have  emulated  them  in  growth.     At 
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the  same  time,  the  niher  Potatoes  from  the  same 
stock  were  perfectl\'  formed. — \V.  G.  W. ,  A'f7i^" 

[The  sketches  kindly  sent  showed  two  large 
Potatoes  and  one  smaller  with  lesser  tubers  con 
□ected  with  then)  by  a  broad  base.  The  occurrence 
is  not  very  unnsual,  thougli  the  specimens  shown 
are  distinct  and  of  large  size. — Eds.] 

HYBuiDr.siN(4  Pinks. 

From  Mr.  Sidney  Hallam,  .Sheffield,  comes  a 
bloom  of  a  single  hybrid  Pink  late  in  season  and 
not  in  good  enough  condition  to  enable  us  to  judge 
of  its  merit  :  also  a  bloom  of  a  curious  and  rather 
pretty  seedling  Harpalium  of  rather  light  3'ellow 
colour.     Each  petal  is  twice  slashed  at  the  ends. 

Mr.  Hallam  sends  the  following  account  of  his 
promising  e.fperiments  in  crossing  and  hxbridising 
Pinks  : — "  I  may  say  that  I  have  saved  1,020  seeds 
of  four  hybrid  Pinks  "lost  of  them  from  specially' 
fertilised  flowers.  1  nuve  been  engaged  in  cross- 
fertilising  Pinks  for  six  3-ears  with  the  object  of 
deepening  or  intensifying  tlie  colour,  most  of  the 


It  is  easil}'  grown  in  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf-soil, 
and  sand,  and  is  suitable  either  for  the  edges  of 
stages,  hanging  baskets,  windows,  or  as  single  pot 
plants.  It  succeeds  best  in  a  moderately  sunny 
position.  Careful  wateriiig  is  necessary  to  pro- 
duce the  highest  colouring  of  the  leaves. — TiivxE 
and  Paton,  ^[eric  Moor.  Dotoifie/d,  Diiiirlei. 

[This  charming  little  plant  is  not  new,  but  is 
seldom  seen  that  it  may  be  almost  regarded  as  such  : 
the  leaves  are  stout  and  coloured  with  crimson, 
yellow,  and  other  tints.  Although  the  variegation 
is  so  distinct  and  striking  it  is  good.  The  leaf  is 
not  spotty  and  sickly  looking.  The  great  point  to 
ensure  good  colour  anri  a  long  life  is  to  water  very 
carefully,  as  Messrs,  Thyne  and  Paton  mention  in 
their  interesting  note. — Eds.] 

Devonshire  Fi.oweks. 

Mrs.  Edward  Biyldon  sends  from  her  bountiful 

garden  near  Dawlish,  Devon,  a  beautiful  gathering 

of  flowers,  comprising  blue    Hydrangeas  of   good 

colour,  a  charming  white  rock  Pink,  showing  byits 

feathery  petals  some  near  relationship 

to  Dianthus  superbus  ;  also  free  growths 

of  the  graceful  Abelia  rupestris  anrl   of 

Eupatorium  aroniaticu  ni,    of    .Japan 

Anemones  of  large  development,  a  fine 

variet3'  of  Croeosmia,  and  some   belated 

blooms  of  a  strongly-scented  and  vigorous 

white  Pink  of  the  Sinkins  class. 


NELUMBIU.M    SPBCIOSUM    .\TjBUM    PLENUM    (.SHIKOM 
(Flourm  /vlhf  0  uicfw-'^  acrwK.  I 

pink  and  rose-coloured  ones  in  cultivation  being  so 
suspiciously  inclined  to  magenta,  I  have  now 
bloomed  a  clear  rosy  red  single  seedling,  deeper 
than  Homer  with  pollen,  from  which  I  have  secured 
121)  seeds  from  Homer,  129  from  Mrs.  Lakin,  and 
22.)  from  Albino,  so  that  I  now  feel  that  I  may  be 
on  the  road  to  something  good.  Amongst  m^^ 
seedlings  I  fancy  I  have  one  answering  to  the 
description  of  black  and  white  referred  to  in  The 
(4,VRDEN  on  .Julj'  27,  and  I  will  send  you  blooms  of 
it  next  year.'' 

A  New  Mother,  ok  Thousands  (Sa.xieraoa 

.SAUMENTOSA    TRICOLOR    SUPERBA). 

This  charming  plant  of  somewhat  recent  intro- 
duction is  not  so  widely  known  as  its  beauty  and 
easy  cultivation  merit  ;  the  bright  colouring  of  the 
leaves  is  very  striking,  the  centre  of  the  leaf  being 
a  pretty  green  with  a  broad  band  of  creamy  yellow 
edged  with  bright  crimson,  which  makes  it  con- 
spicuous when  mixed  with  other  plants.  It  is 
very  compact  in  growth,  and  when  well  furnished 
with  its  streamers  of  young  plants  is  very  striking. 


NEW^  AND  RARE  PLANTS 

Nelu.aibium  speciosum  roseum 
PLENUM. — This  is  a  recent  novelty  from 
•Japan,  The  noble  flowers  are  sup- 
ported on  stems  fully  3  feet  long  and 
surrounded  with  orbicular  leaves  of 
giant  proportions.  In  colour  the  flower 
is  deep  rose,  with  an  approach  to  car- 
mine-rose in  the  richest  coloured  por- 
tion, cupped  in  form,  and  not  less  than 
6  inches  across ;  in  this  form  the  flower 
is  most  attractive,  and  especialh'  so 
when  in  closer  proximity  a  spicy 
fragrance  was  clearly  noted.  This 
handsome  form  came  from  the  garden  of 
Mr,  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  (Junners- 
bury  House  (gardener,  Mr,  James 
Hudson),     First-class  certificate, 

Nelumhium  speciosum  (Suiroman) 
ALBUM  PLENUM, — This  is  a  double  white 
kind,  fully  as  large  as  the  preceding, 
and  rather  more  outspreading  in  the 
flower,  though  age  ma,y  to  some  extent 
account  for  this.  The  shade  is  rather 
of  a  creamj'  white,  and  Mith  all  the 
noble  stature  of  these  plants  in  their 
full  luxuriance,  is  impressive  and  strik- 
ing in  the  extreme.  It  is  also  of  .Japa- 
nese origin,  and  Mr.  Leopold  de 
Rothschild  was  the  exhibitor.  First- 
class  certificate. 

L.elio-Cattleya  diobyano-Mendelii 
(Veitch's  variety).  — This  most  distinct  and  desiraljle 
addition  to  the  Licliadigbvanasection  of  hj'brids  was 
exhibited  bv  Messrs.  J.  Veitoh  and  Sons,  Limited, 
at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  27th  ult.  It  differs 
from  the  typical  kinds  raised  bj'  M.  Maron  in 
having  flowers  considerably  larger  and  more  highly 
coloured.  They  are  wholly  of  a  deep  lilac,  except 
the  centre  and  base  of  the  lip,  where  it  is  greenish 
yellow.  This  hybrid  more  closely  resembles  the 
lovely  L. -C.  Edgar  Wigan  exhibited  at  the  last 
Temple  show,  which  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  con- 
sidering it  is  only  ijuarter  removed.  The  parentage 
in  Sir  F.  Wigan's  hybrid  is  L. -C.  Aphrodite 
(Mendelii  x  purpurata)  and  Ladia  digbyana.  A 
first-class  certificate  was  awarded. 

Cypripkdium  Rolfei. — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interdsting  of  the  hybrids  derived  from  the  use  of 
C.  bellatulum  as  a  parent.  It  is  the  result  of  inter- 
crossing C.  bellatulum  and  C.  rothschildianum. 
The  cro-ss  had  been  previously  registered,  but  in 
the  former  hybrid  no  iiulication  of  the  C,  roth- 
schildianum parent  could  be  discerned,  but  in  the 
subject  of  this  note  the  intermediate  characters  of 
the  two  parents  are   most  pronounced,  both  in  the 


flower  and  habit  of  growth.  The  dorsal  sepal  is 
creamj'  white,  lined  and  spotted  with  deep  brown. 
The  long  petals  are  white,  longitudinally  lined  and 
spotted  with  dark  brown  The  long  lip  white, 
spotted  and  sutTuseil  with  purple.  It  has  the  tuft 
of  hairs  on  the  shield  as  seen  in  C.  rothschildianum. 
It  was  exhibited  by  \V.  M.  Appleton,  Esq,, 
Weston-super-Mare,     Award  of  merit, 

CvpKiPEDiUM  L^nixia  SUPERBA  (C.  harrisianum 
superbum  x  Lawrebel).  —  This  most  distinct 
secondary  hybiid  was  raised  and  exhibited  on  the 
27th  ult.  b\' R  ,T,  Measures,  Esrj,. Cambridge  Lodge, 
Flodden  Road.  It  is  of  gigantic  proportion  and 
robust  constitution,  the  dorsal  sepal  green,  suffused 
with  brown  in  the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  broad 
area  of  rich  purple  njargined  with  white,  the  whole 
being  lined  and  reticulated  with  dark  purple 
veining  and  a  few  brown  spots  at  the  base.  The 
base  of  the  sepals  greenish,  shading  to  rosy  purple 
on  the  margin  and  at  the  apex,  the  spottings  being 
of  dark  brown.  The  lip  dark  brown  shading  to 
green  at  the  base.     Award  of  merit. 

L.ELio  -  Cattleva  haroldiana  (tenebrosa  x 
hardyana). — This  most  distinct  hybrid  was  exhi- 
bited" at  the  Drill  Hall  on  the  27lh  ult.  from  the 
collection  of  R.  Tunstill,  l<>q.,  Monkholme, 
Brierfield,  Burnley.  The  sepals  are  \-elIow,  slightl}- 
tinted  with  rose.  The  broader  petals  yellow, 
heavily  sutt'used  with  rose-purple.  The  lip  is  bright 
carmine-crimson  suffused  with  purple  through  the 
tihroat.     Award  of  merit, 

L.m.io-Cattleva  Robin  Measures  var,  Ena 
(xanthina  x  granulosa). — Tliis  is  a  most  desirable 
addition,  with  flowers  much  larger  than  the  typical 
plants  previously  shown.  The  sepals  and  "petals 
are  bright  golden-yellow.  The  front  lobe  of  the  lip 
is  white  veined  and  suffused  with  deep  rose-purple. 
A  plant  carrying  a  two-flowered  raceme  was 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  J.  A'eitch  and  Sons  on  the 
27th  ult.     Award  of  merit. 

[Sei-era/  other  plants  mere  giren  airardi  of  merit 
or  fir.^t.-class  certijicatei,  Imt  description.^  must  be 
held  orer  nvtil  next  ireek.'\ 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  oji  Tuesday 
next  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate, 
Westminster,  1—.")  p,m,  A  lecture  on  "  The  (Jrigin 
and  Development  of  the  Cactus  Dahlia "  will  be 
given  by  Mr,  C,  G.  Wyatt  at  three  o'clock.  At  a 
general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  27th  nil.,  twenty-four  ne'w 
fellows  were  elected. 

Canadian    fruit   at   the    Glasgow 

Exhibition.  — Cold  storage.  — An  exceed- 
ingly interesting  exhibit  at  Glasgow  consists  of 
Canadian  fruit  grown  in  tlie  year  IflllO  and  pre- 
served in  cold  storage.  Many  well  known  English 
varieties  are  noticeable,  and  but  few  keep  so  well 
as  Blenheim  (Jrange.  King  of  the  Pippins,  Ribston 
Pippin,  Northern  Spy,  Gloria  Mundi,  Cranberry 
Pippin,  Canada  Red,  Ben  Davis,  Holland  Pippin, 
and  Spitzenberg  are  the  most  largely  represented 
in  the  collection  which  has  been  sent  over  by  the 
Canadian  ( ioyermnent. 

Dahlia    show    at    the    Royal 

Aquarium.— This  exhibition,  \vlii.h  will  be 
held  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  on  the  17th,  18th,  and 
Ifllh  inst.  takes  the  place  of  the  1  )ahliashow  former!}' 
held  by  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society,  ft 
is  supported  by  the  principal  Dahlia  cultivators 
and  exhibitors  on  the  ground  that  it  affords  an 
opportunity  for  the  Dahlia  to  be  exhibited  in 
central  London,  and  sup[>lics  a  conyenient  occasion 
for  submitting  the  later  flowering  seedlings  for 
inspection.  The  schedule  of  prizes  has  been 
extended,  and  classes  for  every  type  of  Dahlia  find 
a  place  in  it.  In  connection  with  this  show, 
Me-ssrs.  Dobbie  and  Co. .seed  merchants,  Rothe.say, 
offer  valuable  special  prizes  for  their  pedigree  Leeks 
anil  Onions,  and  it  is  certain  that  the  display  will 
bo  l)oth  numerous  and  very  tine.  ,Schedules  of 
piizescan  be  obtained  of  the  superintendent,  .Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  42,  Ranelagh  Road,  lOaling,  W. 
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Phloxes  at  Stoneleigh  Abbey.— In 

the  carl}'  days  of  August  1  saw  the  beautiful 
gardens  of  Lord  Leiijh,  and  among  other  striking 
features  noted  on  the  occasion  were  perennial 
Phloxes  massed  by  themselves  on  a  north  border. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Martin  (the  head  gardener)  informed  me 
that  this  is  the  only  position  in  the  garden  where 
these  plants  will  thrive,  owing  to  the  light  nature 
of  the  soil,  which  is  not  favourable  to  the  successful 
culture  of  the.'ie  exquisite  subjects.  During  a  spell 
of  dry  weather  such  as  was  experienced  this  summer 
the  Phloxes  do  not  grow  fi'eely,  even  when  kept 
well  supplied  with  water,  except  against  a  north 
wall.  At  the  time  of  my  visit  the  plants  were  in 
full  blossom.  The  spikes  of  flower  were  extremely 
large  and  fine,  as  were  the  individual  llowers. 
There  were  some  SO  plants  in  "20  varieties,  and 
these  of  the  best.  I  shall  not  enumerate  the 
varieties  in  this  brief  note,  suffice  it  to  say  that  the 
masses  of  llowers  were  extremely  effective,  and  gave 
this  part  of  the  garden  a  bright  appearance,  sucli 
as  could  hardly  be  obtained  with  any  other  species 
of  perennial  plant  flowering  at  the  same  time. 
Without  a  doubt  the  system  of  grouping  such 
beautiful  subjects  as  the  Phloxes  has  much  to 
recommend  it,  for  thus  treated  their  full  beauty  is 
seen  to  advantage,  and  their  cultural  requirements 
are  readil}'  attended  to  in  the  matter  of  affording 
waterand  mulching  to  conserve  the  same. — Visitor, 
BinniiiiihuDi. 

Field    Naturalists'  Club    of  Vie- 

tOPia. — We  have  much  pleasure  in  congratulating 
the  Field  Naturalists'  Club  of  Victoria  on  its 
"  coming  of  age,"  an  event  which  was  duly  cele- 
brated in  Melbourne  on  June  2.5.  In  calling 
attention  to  the  present  condition  of  the  club,  the 
committee  were  able  to  report,  in  spite  of  increased 
expenditure,  a  slight  improvement  in  the  finances 
and  also  an  increase  in  the  roll  of  menjbtrs. 
During  the  year  the  club  has  called  attention  to 
the  destruction  of  various  species  of  "wattle" 
(Acacia),  and  also  to  the  spread  of  the  Water 
Hj'acinth  and  Iris — it  is  hoped  with  good  results. 
Among  other  papers,  the  .July  issue  of  the  Virtoriaii 
Naturalist  contains  one  describing  the  curious 
incrustations  formed  on  roots  in  the  littoral  sand- 
dunes  of  certain  districts.  The  theory  that 
these  are  formed  by  the  action  of  vegetable  acids 
on  the  line  contained  in  the  sand  is  confirmed.  Bj' 
the  decay  of  the  contained  root  and  the  percolation 
of  calcareous  matter  these  incrustations  may 
become  solid  throughout. — Xatiire. 

The  Shasta  Daisy.— More  fortunate  than 
some  others  who  had  this  new  Marguerite  from 
the  raiser,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank,  and  whose  plants 
either  failed  to  survive  their  long  journey  from 
California,  or  eventuall}'  succumbed  soon  after,  I 
have  saved  one  plant,  which  has  given  me  a  flower 
in  the  beginning  of  this  nionth.  One  can  hardly 
judge  properly  of  its  value  from  the  bloom  on  a 
weakly  specimen  such  as  mine  is  still,  yet  it  gi^■es 
promise  of  being  a  good  and  useful  I)ais3'-like  flower, 
3  inches  to  4  inches  across  and  of  a  good  white, 
besides  being  more  graceful  than  some  of  the  stiff' 
blooms  given  by  some  of  the  varieties  of  the 
perennial  hardj'  Chr^'santhemums.  More  than 
this  one  cannot  saj'  this  3'ear,  and  another  season 
will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  comparative  value  of 
this  American  novelty,  of  which  Mr.  Burbank 
spoke  so  highl}'.  —  S.  Arnott. 

The  Swallow-wopt  Gentians.— Few 

of  our  garden  Gentians  are  more  amenable  to 
ordinary  border  treatment  than  G.  asclepiadea  and 
its  little-seen  white  variety,  G.  a.  alba.  The  pro- 
longed spell  of  <lry  weather  M'e  have  had  has  some- 
what delayed  their  opening  here,  and  it  has  been 
interesting  to  notice  how  a  little  additional  mois- 
ture has  advanced  one  plant  more  than  another, 
which  was  in  a  sunnier,  but  also  drier,  position.  -I 
have  had  these  Gentians  in  bloom  about  the  end  of 
July,  but  this  season  only  the  white  variety,  which 
is  in  a  shadier  and  moister  portion  of  the  garden, 
was  in  bloom  soon  after  the  beginning  of  August. 
This  is  being  written  on  August  19,  and,  so  far, 
there  is  not  a  single  bloom  of  anj'  other  plant  of 
the  species  fully  open,  although  the  general  drought 
has  now  broken.  While  this  would  be  a  point  in 
favour  of  growing  ({.  asclepiadea  in  a  moist  place, 
it  must  be  remarked  that  the  picture  has  a  reverse 


side,  and  there  is  the  drawback  that  a  strong  soil 
and  much  moisture  will  have  the  ed'ect  of  making 
the  plants  so  tall  as  to  destroy  much  of  their  neat- 
ness. The  normal  height  of  the  .Swallow-wort 
(lentian  is  from  6  inches  to  18  inches,  but  I  have 
seen  it  much  taller  when  the  plant  had  either  to 
be  tied  to  a  stick  so  as  to  destroy  its  natural  grace 
or  became  so  ditiuse  through  the  action  of°  the 
wind  that  the  effect  of  its  crowded  heads  of 
flowers  was  much  reduced.  Although  tlic  unnatural 
dwarfing  of  plants  is  not  to  be  commended,  neither 
is  it  always  wise  to  grow  a  plant  so  strongly  tliat 
its  true  character  is  destroyed.  Thus  one  thinks 
that  a  moderateh'  strong  soil  will  be  found  the 
most  desirable  for  those  who  wisli  to  see  this 
Gentian  in  perfection.  G.  asclepiadea  is  a  native 
of  Southern  and  Eastern  Europe,  and  can  be  grown 
almost  in  any  flower  border,  or  in  tlie  rock  garden 
or  wild  garden  among  the  grass.  —  S.  Aknott, 
Carsetlioni,  liy  Dmiijriex,  N.B. 

Hardy  Araiias.—  There  is  quite  an  in- 
teresting lot  of  hardy  Aralias  and  allied  subjects 
at  Kew,  and  a  large  bed  tu  the  south  of  the  Palm 
house  has  recently  been  planted  with  them.  They 
are  extremely'  handsome  foliage  plants,  and  when 
in  flower,  as  some  now  are,  thej'  are  more  handsome 
still.  Aralia  chinensis  pyramidalis,  with  dark  red 
leaf  stalks,  dark  green  leaves  and  pyramidal  habit, 
A.  mandschurica,  with  larger  leaves  and  more 
spreading  growth,  and  Aralia  spinosa,  prettily  cut 
leaves,  S  feet  or  Id  feet  high,  and  now  in 
flower,  are  a  few  notal)le  ones. 

A   public   park   for  Rawtenstall, 

Lancashire. — Rawtenstall  rejoiced  on  Satur- 
day, August  3,  on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of 
its  new  public  park,  which  has  just  been  laid 
out  by  Messrs.  W.  Barron  and  Son,  Elvaston 
Nurseries,  Borrowash,  under  the  immediate  super- 
intendence of  Mr.  William  A.  Holmes,  formerl}'  of 
Putney.  The  new  park,  which  is  in  the  town,  was 
formerly  the  Oak  Hill  Estate,  and  with  the  fine  old 
mansion  consists  of  some  l28i  acres.  The  estate 
being  for  sale  it  was  purchased  by  Mr.  Richard 
Whittaker,  a  native  of  P^awtenstall,  and  presented 
to  the  town  for  the  purposes  of  a  public  park,  his 
design  being  to  carry  out  a  long-cherished  scheme 
of  giving  the  children  of  his  native  town  what  they 
so  much  wanted,  but  which  they  had  never  before 
possessed — a  properly-equipped  playground — and, 
in  addition  to  purchasing  the  park,  Mr.  Whittaker 
has  also  borne  the  entire  cost  of  laying  it  out.  The 
spacious  mansion  and  the  original  garden  about  it 
are  retained  ;  the  former  is  to  be  the  home  of  the 
free  public  library.  There  are  three  spacious  terraces 
for  swings,  &e.,  and  as  recreation  grounds,  and 
altogether  the  work  has  been  done  by  the  con- 
tractors in  a  manner  which  has  won  for  them  great 
credit.  The  park  is  to  bear  the  name  of  the  donor, 
and  to  be  known  as  the  Whittaker  Park.  — R,  1). 

Hibiscus  syriacus  var.  Coeleste.— 

In  the  case  of  a  plant  so  coninionlj'  grown  and  so 
subject  to  variation  as  Hibiscus  syriacus  we 
naturally  expect  to  find  a  considerable  number  of 
named  varieties  in  trade  catalogues,  and  of  those 
it  is  ditficult  to  decide  which  to  select  if  nothing  is 
known  of  their  relative  merits.  At  Kew  a  large 
number  of  forms  are  cultivated,  and  of  the  number 
by  far  the  prettiest  this  j'ear  is  the  one  under  notice. 
It  was  obtained  in  the  first  place  from  Messrs. 
Veiteh,  who  exhibited  it  in  fine  form  a  few  years 
ago  at  the  Westminster  Drill  Hall.  The  flowers 
are  bright  blue  with  claret-cnloured  stripes  and 
blotches  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  They  are  of 
good  size  and  substance,  and  produced  in  profusion. 
Like  the  tj'pe  it  is  easily  grown,  succeeding  in  light 
sandy  soil,  in  which  many  shrubs  would  not  succeed. 
Whether  grown  in  a  bed  on  the  outskirts  of  a  lawn 
or  as  a  group  in  the  shrubbery  it  is  equally  desirable, 
and  needs  but  to  be  seen  to  be  appreciated. — 
W.  Dallimoee. 

Chrysanthemum   Crimson  Marie 

IVIaSSe. — If  there  were  doubts  about  this  sport 
last  season,  when  it  was  first  distributed,  as  to  its 
value  for  the  hard}'  border,  the  display  made  by 
the  plants  already  this  season  quickly  dispels 
wrong  impressions.  For  the  last  week  or  two 
several  plants  have  been  flowering  quite  freely, 
and  although  the  earliest  blossoms  scarcely  came 
up  to  expectations,  those  which  have  more  recently  | 


developed  are  very  pretty.  I  have  a  most  charming 
plant,  not  more  than  -J  feet  high,  literally  covered 
with  large  flowers  of  good  form.  As  the  flowers 
open  the  florets  reflex,  which  in  the  event  of  rain 
will  ensure  the  water  running  oil'  instead  of  causing 
the  moisture  to  settle  as  is  the  case  with  flowers  of 
an  incurving  character.  The  earliest  flowers  arc 
bronzy  yellow  suffused  with  crimson.  Later  flowers, 
however,  are  opening  a  beautiful  bright  reddish 
crimson,  justifying  the  name  applied  to  this  valuable 
sport.  1'he  plants  of  this  family  of  early  Chrysan- 
themums are  most  accommodating,  commencing  to 
flower  quite  early  in  August,  and  continuing  to 
blossom  profusely  until  the  severe  frosts  in  the  end 
cut  them  down.  A  good  point  about  the  flowers 
of  this  variety  and  its  parentis  their  long  footstalk. 
The  plants  need  no  disbudding,  as  each  individual 
bloom  may  be  cut  with  a  useful  length  of  flower- 
stalk  in  a  perfectly  natural  manner.  —1).  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Blushing^  Bride. 

— Of  the  many  excellent  Pompons  the  above  may 
justly  claim  distinction.  This  varietj'  and  its  sport 
aie  quite  unique.  Throughout  July  and  August 
the  plants  develop  a  number  of  large  hybrid 
Pompon  flowers  of  splendid  form  without  any 
disbudding  whatever.  While  the  upper  part  of 
the  plant  has  been  making  its  display,  other  shoots 
have  been  developing  at  its  base,  and  immediately 
the  spent  blossoms  and  seared  upper  shoots  have 
been  cut  away  the  lower  ones  develop  at  a  rapid 
rate,  and  ultimately  produce  another  lot  of  blossoms. 
In  height  the  plant  is  not  more  than  -2  feet,  and 
is  of  vigorous  constitution.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  blush -lilac,  with  a  golden  -  tipped 
centre.— D.  B.  C. 
Autumn-flowering-  shrubs.  — While 

we  favour  the  planting  of  flowering  trees  and 
shrubs,  wo  do  so  almost  exclusively  of  those  which 
bloom  in  the  spring  and  early  summer.  How  few 
shrubs  are  there  which  bloom  in  the  autumn,  yet 
of  these  few  how  very  beautiful  are  the  shrubby 
forms  of  Hibiscus  or  Althiea  frutex.  There  are 
both  single  and  double-flowered  varieties  that  are 
too  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  yet  are  plentiful  in 
nurseries.  In  some  of  these  a  visit  in  August  is  well 
repaid  b}'  seeing  batches  of  these  shrubs  in  great 
variety  in  full  bloom.  They  seem  to  be  hardy 
enough,  and  will  with  ample  room  grow  to  con- 
siderable size,  fornnng,  when  in  full  flower,  very 
effective  objects.  In  any  large  place  a  good  sized 
bed  might  be  effectively  planted  with  these  shrubs 
in  variety. — A.  1). 

Hibiscus  syriacus  and  its  varie- 
ties.— The  number  of  our  hardy  shrubs  on  which 
flowers  may  be  found  during  the  latter  part  of 
August  and  in  September  is  extremely  limited, 
and  even  among  these  their  showiest  display  is 
already  past,  but  the  Hibiscus  in  question  seldom 
opens  a  flower  till  August  is  a  week  or  two  old,  and 
then  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  it — as  represented  by 
numerous  varieties— is  very  beautiful.  This  Hibis- 
cus is,  as  a  rule,  more  satisfactory  in  the  southern 
counties  of  England  than  it  is  in  the  north,  as  a 
thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  is  necessary  to  the 
development  of  its  blossoms.  The  varieties  differ 
somewhat  in  habit  as  in  other  particulars,  but 
generally  speaking  H.  syriacus  forms  a  deciduous 
shrub,  from  6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height.  The 
branches  of  all  have  an  upward  tendency.  A  warm 
sunny  spot  and  well  drained,  yet  at  the  same  time 
not  parched  up  soil,  are  necessary  to  its  well  doing, 
as  in  a  shaded  position  or  in  damp  soils  the  flower 
display  is  not  likely  to  be  great.  In  some  forms  at 
least  this  Hibiscus  has  been  cultivated  in  Britain 
for  300  years  or  so,  and  by  the  older  writers  it  is 
spoken  of  as  a  native  of  Syria,  the  specific  name  of 
syriacus  giving  colour  to  this  assumption.  Now, 
however,  I  believe  it  is  regarded  as  indigenous  to 
China,  but  how  it  reached  this  country  at  that 
early  date  nothing  seems  to  be  known.  Though  the 
genus  Hibiscus,  as  represented  principally  by  forms 
of  H.  rosa  sinensis,  is  prominent  among  the  flower- 
ing shrubs  of  the  tropics,  H.  syriacus  is  the  only 
hardy  shrubby  species  ;  indeed,  it  is  about  the 
only  member  of  the  extensive  order  Malvacea?  to 
which  these  remarks  will  apply.  From  time 
immemorial  we  have  had  several  forms  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  no^^'  the  list  of  x'arieties  is  a  very  long 
one,  so  long  in  fact  that  in  most  gardens  a  rigid 
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selection  therefrom  is  absolutelj-  necessary.  The 
majority  of  the  varieties  have  double  blossoms,  but 
a  few  of  them  are  single.  The  best  of  these  last 
are  albus,  white,  with  a  purple  blotch  at  the  base 
of  each  petal:  co.-lestis,  bluish:  earnea,  pale  flesh, 
(lark  blotch  :  and  totiis  albus,  pure  white.  Of 
double  forms —Amaranthe,  reddish  violet:  bicolnr 
hybrida,  bhisli,  dark  centre;  Comte  de  Flandre, 
carmine  red;  Due  de  Brabant,  reddish  lilac;  tlore 
alba  plena,  white  ;  coeciuea  plena,  deep  red  :  pur- 
purea variegata,  purple  flowers,  leaves  edged 
white  ;  Lady  8tanle_y,  pink,  deep  centre  ;  Leopoldi, 
soft  rose  ;  and  ranunculiiefora  plena,  white,  petals 
dark  at  tlie  base. --H.  P. 

A    letter    from    Devon. ~l    am    very 

liappv  in  my  garden  just  now,  for  the  new 
Japan  Anemones  Vase  d' Argent  and  Reine  Char- 
lotte are  in  flower,  and  are  even  more  beautiful 
than  I  expected,  t>Hieen  Charlotte  especialh'. 
Montbretia  (iermania  has  also  proved  better 
than  described.  I  thought  it  was  dead,  but  had 
planted  the  corms  in  another  place,  and  only 
found  them  recently  in  full  bloom.  Cleroden- 
dron  Hookerii  is  covering  its  small  person,  a  bare 
1.')  inches,  with  glory  and  flower  buds,  to  my  great 
content.  The  gronnds  are  gay  with  present  per- 
formance and  future  promise,  tlie  former  being 
Liliums  in  quantit.v.  Phlox,  .Japan  Anemone, 
Hydrangeas,  Magnolias,  Roses,  Gladioli,  Knipho- 
fias.  Clematis,  Ceanothus,  Dahlias,  Tigridias, 
Clerodendron  fietiduni,  Montbretias,  and  the  usual 
annuals.  The  promise  is  shown  by  Erythrina  in 
variet}'.  Hibiscus  syriacus,  also  the  Rose  Mallows 
of  North  America.  These  are  flowering  for  tlie 
first  time  ;  I  am  anxiously  looking  forw'ard  to  them. 
I  am  still  at  the  amateur  stage  of  wondering  how 
anyone  can  do  anj'thing  /  do  not  like,  still  it  is 
difficult  to  excuse  "bedding"  in  such  a  land  as 
here  in  South  Devon,  where  the  shrubs  and  trees 
of  all  the  world  will  thrive.  To  neglect  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  place  is  such  a  weary  waste  of 
climate,  not  to  mention  interest.  Mandevillas  and 
Bignonias  are  huge  climbers ;  I  have  seen  them 
30  feet  high.  My  favourites  are  largely  planted. 
VVe  have  summer  till  the  end  of  October,  so  every- 
thing has  time  to  ripen.  Petunias,  Cinerarias,  &c., 
seed  round  the  greenhouse  doors.  Vines  come  up 
all  over  the  place  from  dropped  "  stones."  Ben- 
thamias  are  weeds  ;  a  crop  of  Gladioli  follow  each 
corm  if  the  seed  head  is  left. — A.  Bayi^pox. 

StrawbePPieS. — In  answer  to  our  request 
last  year,  Messrs.  Laxton,  of  Bedford,  sent  us  a 
few  kinds  of  their  newer  Strawberries  to  test  in  a 
very  light  soil.  Judging  by  what  they  did  their 
first  3'ear,  we  found  Mentmore  a  .Strawberry  of  the 
highest  quality.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit  of  high 
colour  and  rich  red  inside,  fine  flavour,  and  remark- 
ably juicy.  This  grand  Strawberry  cannot  fail 
to  be  appreciated.  Fillbasket  is  also  in  the  same 
garden  an  excellent  fruit.  Trafalgar  is  a  large 
Strawberry,  but  does  not  succeed  here,  the  con- 
ditions of  the  garden  evidently  exaggerating  its 
defects  of  rather  coarse  pale  flesh  and  large  tough 
core.  They  received  little  watering  during  May. 
— W. ,  Midillesex. 

Thorns    and    prickles.  —  These   two 

words  are  very  commonly  confused,  or  made  to  do 
duty  for  each  other.  Thorns  and  prickles  are, 
however,  quite  distinct,  only  agreeing  in  both  being 
prickly  to  the  touch.  A  thorn  is  a  hard  woody 
spine  growing  out  of  the  wood  of  a  tree,  as  in  the 
Blackthorn.  A  prickle  is  a  superficial  structure 
easily  detached  Ijy  side  pressure,  as  in  the  Rose. 
It  is  attached  to  the  bark  or  outer  skin  only,  and 
is  usually  of  a  horny  semi-transparent  texture, 
often  quite  soft  when  young.  Nothing  is  com- 
moner than  to  hear  people  speak  of  the  thorns  of  a 
Rose.  To  be  correct  no  Rose  has  thorns — it  has 
prickles.  In  common  speech  it  does  not  matter  in 
the  least,  but  in  describing  plants  it  is  well  to  take 
the  little  care  that  is  needed  to  use  rightly  two 
words  whose  meaning  is  clearly  distinct. 

Aloe  vera.— I  have  been  planting  a  long 
stretch  of  bare  bank  with  Bitter  Aloes  (Aloe  vera). 
It  is  the  continuation  of  a  scheme  projected  long 
ago,  but  only  partly  carried  out,  for  though  the 
plants  increase  quickly  it  will  take  hundreds  of  thorn 
'  to  fill  the  space.  The  air  is  full  of  a  curious  smell 
(.if  roast  beef,  which  comes  from  the  leaves  that  arc 


accidentally  broken,  and  Headlam,  who  is  planting, 
complains  that  his  bread  tastes  liitter  from  the 
acrid  juice  on  his  hands.  The  large  plants  we  are 
using  make  their  elfcct  immediately.  Here  and 
there  they  are  carried  back  in  considerable  groups 
to  break  the  formal  line  of  the  liank,  working  into 
an  irregular  background  of  shrubs  and  trees.  At 
one  end  is  a  handsome  specimen  of  Indian  Kliony 
(Diospyros  discolor).  Near  it  some  Cramoisie 
Supi'-rieure  Rose,  which  has  for  neighbour  our  lovely 
wild  Begonia  nitida.  Just  behind  there  is  a  Guava, 
and  the  fence  at  the  hack  has  living  trees,  over 
which  Thunbergia  Harrisi  rambles  at  its  will. 
Above  this  is  a  pasture  of  (Uiinea  Grass  with  Lotus 
Trees  (Byrsonima  coriaceii;)  and  Mangoes  rising  and 
ever  rising  till  it  meets  the  sky  line.  In  one  part 
of  the  Aloe  bank  a  Pimento  comes  to  the  front,  and 
our  plants  fell  into  place  around  its  shining  stem, 
stopping  at  a  group  of  Clerodendron  fallax  behind. 
At  Christmas  the  Aloes  will  be  in  flower,  and  the 
long-tailed  humming-birds  will  be  pushing  their 
tongues  up  the  deep  bells  in  search  of  insects. 
They  look  a  long  time  to  find  my  garden  out,  but 
now  I  have  plenty  of  them,  and  every  year  they 
increase  in  numbers.  The  cocks  are  magnificent, 
with  lustrous  breasts  of  metallic  green,  and  two 
almost  absurdly  long  tail  feathers.  The  hens  are 
more  soberly  arrayed  in  dun,  with  onl}'  a  hint  of 
green  and  no  tails.— W.  J.,  Port  Itoyal  ilonnlahix 
(2,00tl  feet),  Jamaica. 

The  Caper  (Capparis  spinosa)  at 

Kew. — Apart  from  the  econouiii  interest  attached 
to  the  Caper  plant,  it  also  forms  a  very  beautiful 
flowering  shrub,  that  is,  when  in  good  condition,  in 
which  state  it  is  rarely  met  with  if  grown  in  pots. 
Planted  out  in  a  small  frame  in  the  front  of  the 
Economic  house  at  Kew  it  does  well,  and  flowers 
profusely,  while  I  remember  meeting  with  it  a  few 
3'ears  ago  at  the  Cambridge  Botanic  (harden  in  a 
particularly  attractive  state.  The  flowers,  which, 
except  in  colour,  are  somewhat  like  those  of  a 
Hypericum,  are  about  -1  inches  in  diameter,  while 
the  prominent  filaments  in  the  centre  of  the  flower 
are  purplish.  The  four  large  petals,  which  consti- 
tute the  major  portion  of  the  flowers,  are  white. 
It  is  a  well-known  shrub  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
but  in  this  country,  outside  of  a  botanic  garden  or 
in  the  collection  of  some  specialist,  it  is  almost 
unknown.  The  charm  of  novelty  cannot  be 
claimed  for  it,  as  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
as  long  ago  as  1596. — H.  P. 

Beg'Onia  carminata.— This  very  pretty 
Begonia  is  one  of  the  shrubby  kinds  that  have 
become  more  popular  within  the  last  few  j'cars 
than  they  were  previously.  It  is  of  hybrid  origin, 
and  was  obtained  by  the  intercrossing  of  the 
white  flowered  Begonia  Dregei,  with  the  tall 
growing  B.  coccinea,  a  native  of  Brazil,  and  i|uite 
an  old  plant  in  gardens.  Like  the  variety  Presi- 
dent Carnot  (another  hybrid  in  the  same  way)  the 
male  flowers  quickly  drop,  but  the  large  clusters 
of  female  blossoms  remain  fresh  and  bright  for  a 
considerable  time.  They  are  of  a  pleasing  shade 
of  bright  carmine-pink,  and  are  produced  through 
many  months  of  the  year.  As  a  flowering  suliject 
for  the  intermediate  house  it  takes  high  rank. — T. 

Asters  and    the   dry  season.  — One 

regrets  to  see  how  much  the  dry  weather  has 
aflected  the  blooms  of  some  of  the  earlier  perennial 
Asters,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  useful  A.  acris 
an(l  its  variety  nanus.  At  this  time  both  are 
usually  a  mass  of  bloom  and  are  most  eft'ective 
among  such  things  as  the  Sunflowers,  Rudbeckias, 
and  Heleniums,  but  this  year  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  dry  weather  in  summer  has  not  (jnly 
atTected  the  number  of  the  blooms  lint  has  also 
made  them  inferior  in  size  and  less  Viright  in 
their  colouring.  This  profusion  of  flower  is  one  of 
the  principal  things  which  makes  this  Aster  of 
value  in  the  garden,  and  if  a  dry  season  has  no 
worse  ertect  than  the  diminution  of  flower  it  is 
well  to  have  brought  home  to  one  the  desirability 
of  growing  some  of  these  Asters  in  a  moister 
position,  although,  fortunately  for  us,  such  a  dry 
time  seldom  occurs  in  the  north.  — S.  Aknott, 
Cai-<i  Ihoni,  I'll  Diiinl'rhx,  N.IS. 

Making'    trained   trees.  —  The    term 

trained  is  given  to  fruit  trees  that  have  been 
diverted   from   their  natural   habit   of  growth   by 


pruning  so  as  to  obtain  desired  shapes.  If  a  single 
cordon,  that  is,  one  stem  only  be  required,  all  side 
shoots  made  bj'  the  young  tree  in  what  is  called 
its  maiden  state,  that  is,  before  the  knife  is  used  on 
it,  are  cut  close  back  to  about  three  leaf  buds,  and 
in  time  the  whole  stem  becomes  covered  with 
fruiting  spurs-  When  a  flat  trained  tree  is  wanted, 
which  as  a  Pear  is  horizontal  shaped,  or  as  a  Plum 
is  fan  shaped,  the  single  stem  of  the  tree  made 
from  the  liud  is  in  the  winter  cut  hard  back,  and 
from  it  the  following  \ear  break  perhaps  three 
shoots.  The  centre  one  is  made  a  leader  to  be 
again  cut  back  the  following  winter,  and  the  side 
shoots  are  tied  down  to  sticks  if  to  be  horizontal, 
or  less  so  if  fan  shaped,  other  shoots  being  similarly 
formed  the  following  years  until  the  tree  is  fur- 
nished.— A.  D. 


NOTES    FROM     SCOTLAND. 

Pl.OOKS    C.V.STLK     G,iKDENS. 

I  xuTK'KLi  in  Floors  Castle  Gardens  that  the 
system  of  growing  Tomatoes  in  a  very  contracted 
border,  so  contracted  that  "  border "  hardly 
applies,  was  followed  with  the  best  results. 
Dobliie's  Champion  is  the  kind  grown.  It  is  a 
large-sized,  deep,  and  heavy  fruit,  of  first-rate 
flavour,  and  a  most  abundant  cropper.  Melons  are 
also  well  grown  in  a  limited  amount  of  soil.  The 
"border"  consists  of  two  thick  superimposed 
turves  laid  on  a  raised  platform,  which  again  is 
simplj'  a  rough  plant  stage-trellis.  There  is  sim- 
plicity and  efficiency  here  in  the  highest  degree. 
In  the  outside  garden  at  Floors  are  a  number  of 
immense  pyramids  of  Sweet  Peas  that  were  flower- 
ing in  glorious  profusion,  notwithstanding  the 
drought  that  tried  so  disastrously  this  indispensable 
flower  in  so  many  places  this  summer. 

Border  Carnations  also  succeed  more  than  usually 
well  here,  Dundas  Scarlet,  the  brightest  of 
Scotch  varieties,  being  really  glorious.  The  pretty 
Duchess  of  Roxburghe,  raised  by  a  tradesman  in 
the  neighbouring  town  of  Kelso,  is  also  as  seen 
here  of  great  merit  as  a  border  variety.  There  is 
a  very  large  stock  of  plants  at  Floors  all  the 
picture  of  health.  Another  form  that  is  a  favourite 
in  this  district  is  a  striped  variety  named  Duchess 
of  Westminster,  the  plant  being  very  vigorous  and 
extremely  floriferous. 

At  the  time  of  writing  wasps  are  from  their  num- 
bers, and  on  account  of  the  damage  they  are  inflicting 
on  the  fruit  crops,  somewhat  of  a  scourge  in  low- 
land gardens.  Not  onl3'  have  thej-  attacked  ripe 
fruit  such  as  Apricots,  which  this  year  are  much 
earlier  than  usual,  but  fruit  still  partially  hard, 
such  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  have  been 
destroyed  in  quantity.  It  is,  indeed,  a  marked 
characteristic  of  the  wasp  that  he  will  choose 
an  unripe  fruit  and  leave  untouched  a  fully  ripened 
one  growing  bj'  its  side.  Cyanide  of  potassium, 
coal  tar,  and  petroleum  are  respectively  in  general 
use  for  the  destruction  of  nests,  but  it  would 
appear  that  a  sufficient  number  of  the  latter 
are  left  to  prove  a  dreadful  bane.  Mosquito  or 
hexagon  netting  affords  the  onl)'  sure  method  of 
protecting  fruit,  but  its  expense  greatlj-  militates 
against  its  use.  R.  B. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BORDER  CARNATIONS. 

So  little  has  been  said  this  season  about 
border  Carnations  that  I  .send  a  few 
notes  in  the  h(.i|ie  ol  extracting  otlier 
folks'  opinions  on  tlie  valiit.'  of  the 
more  modern  border  varieties.  Perhajis 
the  season  has  been  too  hot  in  the 
south  this  year  J  Certainly  the  drought  every- 
where has  needed  combatting  in  one  way  or 
another,  which  may  jiossibly  account  for  this 
"cons]iiraeyof  silence."  Inthenorth,at  anyrate, 
and  on  strong  soils  near  tlie  sea,  this  has  been 
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a  record  season.  Never  have  I  seen  healthier 
growth  or  finer  flowers  tlian  this  year,  but  1 
more  than  suspect  that  much  of  this  success  is 
owins?  to  the  labours  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith  and 
others  who  have  raised  so  many  improved 
Carnations  ;  improved,  that  is,  not  merely  in 
beauty  in  size  or  colour,  but  also  imi)roved  in 
vigoui',  hardiness,  and  habit.  Tho.se  of  us  who 
are  able  to  look  Liack  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ajipreciate  greatly  the  ditt'erence  between  the 
scarcity  of  good  border  varieties  then  and  their 
abundance  now.  The  difficulty  is  rather  how 
to  select  rather  than  to  find  a  good  new 
flower  ! 

A  good  border  variety  of  the  Carnation  must 
be  hardy  enough  to  live  outside  all  winter,  not 
merely  one,  but  two  or  (ven  three  winters 
before  it  needs  renewing.  Its  habit  must  be 
bold  and  vigorous,  with  no  ten- 
dency fjr  the  flowers  to  hang 
their  heads  as  all  the  old  .•■how 
varieties  do.  To  my  mind  this 
is  far  more  important  in  a  garden 
than  a  few  split  calyxes,  though 
that  is  no  doubt  a  very  serious 
defect.  The  thing  now  moit 
lacking  is  scent.  How  delicious 
it  would  be  if  the  fragrance  of 
Uriah  Pike  and  other  well  known 
varieties  could  be  superadded  ! 
The  Clove.s,  the  good  old  Raby 
Castle,  and  such  old  favourites 
are  welcome  still,  for  in  the 
border  mere  regularity  of  petal 
goes  for  very  little  ;  indeed,  to 
many  folk  the  absolute  smooth- 
ness and  stiffness  of  the  petal's 
edge  is  positively  unwelcome,  .so 
connected  is  it  in  the  mind  with 
the  unhappy  blooms  laid  out  on 
a  stand  with  each  petal  arranged 
with  care  on  a  paper  collar,  useful, 
no  doubt,  as  the  tyjie  of  floral 
excellence  in  the  abstract,  but 
fatal  to  the  eye  thit  looks  for 
prettily  broken  lights  and  shades. 

Has  anyone,  1  wonder,  found 
a  finer  white  border  Carnation 
than  Trojan,  whi  h  fulfils  every 
excellence  save  that  of  scent  ? 
When  I  see  friends  admiring  such 
varieties  as  Mrs.  Eric  Hambro, 
Pearl,  White  Swan,  and  those 
which  hang  their  heads  in  so 
melancholy  a  habit  that  their 
beauty  in  a  border  is  lost,  I 
wonder  if  they  can  ever  have  seen 
their  effect  in  masses  in  the 
garden. 

In  old  days  we  had  that  grand 
a.nd  fragrant  white  Clove  Gloire 
de  Nancy,  but  it  was  not  haidy 
enough  owing  to  hiving  much 
"  tree  "  strain  in  its  constitution, 
and  it  hts  disappeared  from  our  bjrders. 
Let  us  hope  an  equally  fragrant  and  haidier 
variety  may  soon  appear,  with  the  upright 
and  vigorous  habit  of  Trojan,  which  is  finer 
the  second  year  in  the  border  than  the 
first,  a  severe  t:st  of  gaiden  value.  Ro.se- 
red  shades  are  common  in  Carnations,  but 
in  all  the  multitude  cf  them  I  think  a  two 
year  old  clump  of  Bella  Donna  must  carry  off 
the  prize  for  grandeur  and  general  effect.  How' 
many  old  favourite-i  have  this  year  been  finally 
discarded  after  realising  what  this  border  Car- 
nation can  be  I 

I  have  heard  much  of  several  soft  Pinks, 
such  as  P>omba,  but  have  not  myself  had 
experience  of  them.  The  old  Mary  Morris  is 
still  bad  to  beat  in  a  garden  or  in  the  vase, 
especially  by  candlc-liglit,  but  the  pretty  old 


Burn  Pink  or  Duchess  of  Fife  cuts  a  sorry 
figure  nowadays  wlien  side  by  side  with  more 
upright  varieties. 

Of  dark  crimsons,  so  welcome  when  the 
short-lived  Cloves  arc  done,  there  is  nothing 
better  than  Mephisto,  which  has  stood  the  test 
of  many  seasons,  and  even  in  this  hot  .season 
has  not  been  scorched  by  the  sun  in  the  way 
that  many  fine  new  varieties  have  suffered, 
and  though  less  good  in  habit  and  hardiness 
Uriah  Pike  has  still  a  place  for  its  most  welcome 
fragrance. 

The  most  remarkable  advance  is,  of  course, 
in  ilie  yellow  ground  varieties  which  were  so 
poor  and  so  feeble  in  constitution,  and  now  are 
as  robust  as  a  Carnation  can  be.  Soils  and 
situations  account  for  so  much  that  perhaps 
other  gardeners  may  have  found  equally  good 
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varieties,  but  for  myself  I  can  certainly  say 
that  Mrs.  Tremayne,  a  yellow  ground^  with  a 
deep  red  edge,  is  the  finest,  most'efl'ectiye,  and 
hardiest  variety  I  ever  came  across  in  any 
garden,  and  for  a  companion,  duly  tried  and 
treated  for  hardiness  and  vigour,  Mohican, 
with  its  light  edge,  is  a  worthy  companion, 
though  its  habit  is  not  quite  so  ideally 
perfect.  [  do  not,  of  course,  speak  of  quite 
new  varieties,  for  until  a  plant  has  stood  two 
whole  years  in  the  same  place  I  do  not 
consider  it  can  enter  into  this  list,  which  is 
purely  for  general  usefulness  and  garden 
beauty.  There  are  many  others  I  could  name 
nearly  as  good,  but  of  those  (and  they  are 
many)  that;  I  have  known  well  I  think  these 
two  are  most  reliable. 

When    we    welcomed   the  first   orange-buff 


Carnation,  Mrs.  Reynolds  Hole,  how  little  did 
we  realise  the  magnificence  and  gorgeousne.ss 
of  such  a  border  CJarnation  as  Midas,  whose 
chief  fault  is  being  more  scarlet  than  orange 
out_  of  doors  ;  still,  though  there  are  newer 
varieties  more  purely  orange-butt',  there  are 
none  so  brilliant.  The  abundance  of  really  tine 
pure  scarlet  border  Carnation.s  is  bewildering— 
the  fault  to  ray  eyes  is  positively  their  too 
great  smoothness  of  petal— and  of  named  sorts 
there  is  a  great  tendency  to  hang  their  heads, 
while  in  a  good  bed  of  .seedlings  there  arc 
fre(iuently  found  flowers  of  bold  habit  and 
serrated  petals  which  are  excellent  in  the 
garden.  As  1  have  said  before,  the  test  of  all 
the.se  Carnations'  worth  for  ihe  border  is  their 
capability  of  standing  two  whole  years  in  the 
same  place,  and  producing  even  finer  blooms 
as  well  as  a  greater  quantity  in 
their  second  year 

Many  of  Mr.  Martin  Smith's 
Carnations  jjositively  improve  in 
their  second  year,  especially  those 
1  have  named,  so  in  all  favourable 
situations  they  may  safely  be 
left  alone  for  that  time. 

Why  are  there  no  scarlet-edged 
white  ground  Picotees  of  equal 
excellence  for  the  border  I  won- 
der ?  Among  .seedlings,  of  which, 
the  real  Carnation  lover  will 
always  have  a  store,  one  can 
always  find  a  few  of  great  excel- 
lence for  the  border,  and  yet  of 
named  varieties  I  hardly  see  any 
other  grown  than  Alice  Ayres, 
which  is  not  to  my  mind  good 
enough  when  seedlings  give  us 
such  results  ;  and  yet  how 
liright  and  how  welcome  a  bold 
white  ground  Picotee  is  in  the 
garden  ! 

In  an  average  seedling  bed  one 
can  always  secure  a  variety  or 
two  that  is  bold  and  perhaps 
fringed  prettily,  which  in  this 
colour  is  to  my  mind  an  advan- 
tage :  A  really  sweet  border 
scarlet  is  unknown  to  me  1  con- 
fess, and  hope  to  hear  from  others 
of  a  reliable  kind. 

Of  fancies  I  will  not  speak 
to-day  ;  it  would  be  impossible 
for  any  one  person  to  say  which 
is  best,  but  of  the  yellows  Pandeli 
Ralli  and  Miss  Audrey  Camp- 
bell stand  out  for  excellence  in 
hardiness  and  Iresh  bright  colour- 
ing. Though  I  nirv.  r  saw  Ger- 
mania  really  happy  in  the  open 
border  for  more  than  one  season, 
these  two  are  quite  happy  and 
make  big  clumps  of  foliage  and 
flower,  and  I  hear  of  at  least 
three  more  varieties  that  I  .shall  hope  to  see 
tried,  and  when  a  sweet  scented  variety  does 
appear  we  shall  welcome  it. 

E.  H.  WOODALL. 
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(Continued  from  imge  11-i.) 

C.  PETE.EA  (L.  non  All.).  Italian  Tyrol  in 
one  or  t«o  localities.  Jtaritime  Alps  in  the 
Vallee  de  I'Esteron.  A  rare  plant,  i-eldoin 
seen  in  gardens.  We  received  it  in  1803  from 
the  Itali^n  botanist  Portn,  wlo  sent  us  a 
single  plant  obtained  from  calcareous  rocks 
between  2,000  feet  and  3,0(Xi  feet.  This  one 
specimen  has  lived  here,  flowering  in  1900  for 
the  fii St  time  in  the  sunny  v.-all  of  the  Jardin 
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alpin  d'accliiuatation.  It  isanex'reiuely  cairious 
plant,  with  a  thick,  flesliyruot-stock.suft,  swollen, 
bristly- woolly  leaves  ol  a  brownihli  or  yellowish 
colour.  From  the  tuft  of  leaves  rise  upward- 
growing  branches  that  droop  and  then  lise 
again,  leaning  against  the  rocks  of  the  wall. 
They  have  alternate  leaves,  growing  smaller  as 
they  ascend  ;  from  their  axils  come  lesser 
branches.  Tlie  topmost  leaves  are  brought 
together  as  if  to  form  an  involucre,  and  in 
their  centre  appears  the  crowded  ovoid  head 
of  small  j)ale  yellow  flowers,  which  keep  up  a 
succession  during  the  months  of  August, 
September,  October,  and  even  to  the  end  ol 
November.  in  consei|uence  of  this  late 
flowering,  which  has  even  continued  to  Christ- 
ma--,  we  hdve  not  been  able  to  obtain  a  single 
grain  of  seed  from  our  plant.  But  we  hope 
that  it  may  flower  next  season,  and  inejnwhdo 
have  secured  some  divisions,  for  its  size  has 
been  much  increased  l.y  the  stolons  that  it  has 
thrown  out  in  all  directions  along  the  joints 
of  the  wall.  This  plant  is  rare  and  interesting 
rather  than  beautiful.  I  have  never  met 
with  it  in  a  garden  nor  seen  it  named  in  a 
catalogue.* 

C.  prwsignis  (G.  Beck)  and  C.  pseudo- 
lanceolata  (G.  Beck)  are  Austrian  forms  of 
C.  rotundilolia  and  G.  Scheuchzeri.  They 
have  been  ottered  of  late  years  by  German  and 
Austrian  botanists,  but  have  not  much  liorti- 
cultural  interest. 

G.  puUa  (L.  non  Baumg.).  Alps  of  Austria 
from  .Salzburg  to  Garinthia  and  I'ransyh  ania, 
at  4,0(10  feet  to  6,000  feet,  in  narrow  mountain 
clefts  {couloirs)  and  stony  masses  of  I  alien 
mountain  debris.  A  tufted  plant  forming  a 
turf,  throwing  out  many  stolons  ;  leaves 
shining,  crenate-dentate,  loi\er  ones  stalked, 
ovate-orbicular,  upper  leaves  narrower  and 
sessile;  stems  one-flowered  :  flowers  drooping, 
corolla  bell-sliaped,  divisions  cut  down  one- 
third  of  the  length,  deep  violet,  three-(|uarter3 

SlMfe  this  Wiis  wriHeM  1  liave  luiintl  lliat  the  phiiit  in 
oiif  Mill)  ilieil  after  ll'iweiJMf,  su  that  it  must  be  cuiisiileicd 
a  mii;iiicai|'uiis  species. 


of  an  inch  to   I  inch  long.     .lune  ;   in   nature 
•July  anti  .-August. 

This  beautiful  species  likes  a  porous  soil 
rich  in  humus,  mixed  with  small  broken 
granite  stones.  We  also  grow  it  in  pans  of 
sphagnum  in  full  sun.  At  La  Linntea,  where 
it  was  planted  in  light  granitic  soil,  it  has  I 
spread  so  fast  that  after  ihrcu  jcais  it;  now 
covers  a  space  of  more  than  10  scjuare  feet. 
It  flowers  freely  and  gives  good  seed. 

G.  pusilla  (Uaenk.)  syn.  G.  c;espitota 
(Vill  non  scop.).  Throughout  the  chain  ol 
the  Alps  in  calcareous  regions,  on  the  Jura, 
the  Pyrenets,  the  Gevcnnes,  the  Vo-ge.s,  the  i 
Sudi.tic  range,  and  the  Garpathi-ius,  in  the  I 
natural  cUliris  heaps  of  couloirs,  stone  slides  ! 
and  glacial  moraines,  from  1,000  feet  to  (itiOo 
feet.  This  very  pretty  and  popular  &]iecies  is 
very  nearG. ctespitosa  (Scop.),  before-mentioned 
at  page  .Jl,  only  ditiering  by  its  less  stoloni- 
ferous  character.  The  leaves  of  the  lealy 
shoots  are  ovate-cordate  or  even  kidney- 
shaped,  always  .stalked  :  the  petiole  is  longer 
than  the  leaf,  and  the  stalk-leaves  are  neither 
stiff  nor  shining.  The  flowers  are  t)f  a  swollen, 
half  ball-shaped  campanulate  form  :  the  stem 
rises  from  a  rosette  of  closely  pressed  leaves, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  leafy  branches, 
and  the  flower  is  of  a  tine  blue,  slightly 
inclining  to  lilac.  It  is  the  easiest  to  grow  as 
well  as  the  prettiest  of  the  rock  Gampanulas, 
flowering  fioui  June  to  October.  It  can  be 
used  etiually  for  edgings,  carjiets,  or  rock 
work,  and  is  pretty  in  pans  and  [iots.  It  only 
needs  a  soil  not  too  light  ;  best  of  loam,  and 
calcareous  sand  ;  in  oilier  soils,  though  it 
grows  well,  it  docs  not  flower  so  freely.  It 
should  bt;  in  full  sunshine.  It  is  easily 
increased  by  division  c  r  seed.  Its  wliite- 
ttowered  variety  (G.  pusilla  alba)  Hort.  is 
widely  distributed  in  gardens,  and  is  often 
grown  under  the  name  of  G.  Bocconi  alba. 

G.  Uaineri  (Pcrp.),  syns.  G.  perpenti;e 
(Morett.),G.Reyneria(Picir.);  Soutlu  rn  Tessin, 
Italian  Tyrol,  and  Loinbar.ly,  m  danjp  Assures 
of  perpendicular  rocks,     'fids  i^  a  rare  plant. 
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extremely  attractive  from  the  beaut>  of  its 
flowers  and  the  strangeness  of  its  form  ;  steins 
branching,  ui)right,  -2  inches  to  :)  inches  high  : 
one  to  four  flowers  on  a  branch  ;  leaves  nearly 
sessile,  obovate,  coarsely-toothed,  the  lower 
ones  spathuhtte  :  lobes  of  the  ctilyx  tapering 
to  a  long  and  erect  jioint,  entire,  or  toothed, 
half  tile  lenglh  of  the  corolla,  which  is  large, 
wide-open,  funnel-shaped,  and  of  a  tine  violet- 
blue  colour  ;  capsule  obovate.  Flowers  in  July 
and  August  (in  June  and  July  at  Geneva). 

It  should  be  in  a  crack  of  a  wall  or  sunny 
rock  or  in  rock«ork  ;  in  a  smtxll  space  well 
drained,  and  shou'd  have  a  soil  of  one-third 
loam  and  two-thirds  gruiiiic  sand.  It  i..U;t 
not  have  too  rich  a  soil.  It  is  ttisily  incrcated 
by  cuttings  and  by  seed,  but  it  soon  d.  gene- 
rates if  it  is  given  a  soil  too  rich  in  hunuis. 

In  lS9."i  Mr.  Stanstie.'d,  of  Southport,  tent 
me  three  diflVrent  forms  of  G.  Raineri,  one 
with  yellowish  foliage,  which  I  think  he  nauicd 
G.  Eaineri  var.  auiea.  One  of  these  was  the 
true  G.  turbinata  (Schott.),  while  one  of  the 
others  was  G.  Kaineri,  .somewhat  degenerated 
by  cultivation.  The  golden  variety  was  G. 
Wilsoni. 

I  have  before  me  several  specimens  from  my 
herbarium  received  from  Italian  and  Austrian 
botanists.  The  plant  has  quite  a  peculiar 
character,  for  the  leaves  of  the  stems  arc  large, 
much  larger  indeed  than  those  of  the  base, 
and  instead  of  beiug  downy  as  in  luibinatti 
(Schott.)  or  Wilsoni,  they  aie  nearly  glabrous, 
having  only  on  the  upper  surface  a  few  slioit 
hairs,  while  the  under  sides  of  the  ribs  are  a 
little  more  downy.  The  flower  is  very  large, 
nearly  the  size  of  G.  carpatica,  but  more  va.se- 
shaped  and  flattened.  My  specimens  agree 
fairly  well  with  the  tigure  in  the  French 
edition  of  the  ''  Dictionary  of  Gardening," 
which  represents  the  so-called  G.  Olympica 
(Boiss.),  borrowed  from  the  Ecvue  llorticole. 
While  on  the  subject  of  G.  Kaineri  there 
appeared  in  The  Garden,  1894,  page  4ol, 
under  the  signature  of  the  Bev.  G.  Wolley 
I  )od,  one  of  the  best  connoisseurs  of  plants  in 
England,  a  note  showing  how 
often  nurserymen  send  out  plants 
wrorgiy  named.  According  to 
him,  a  German  nurseryman  who 
deals  in  alpine  plants  has  origi- 
nated many  grave  errois  among 
the  Gampanulas,  having  for 
some  time  sent  out  under  the 
11. line  G.  Raineri  vera,  a  plant 
which  apjiears  to  Mr.  Dod  to  be 
a  dwarf  yellow-leaved  G.  car- 
patica. May  it  not  be  some  kind 
of  dwarf  form  of  G.  tuibinata 
(Schott.)  that  another  German 
nur.seryinan-botanist  who  ti  avels 
through  Austria  has  .-old  under 
the  name  of  G.  tuibinata  com- 
pa'  ra  aurea  .' 

a.  r.itui  dil'olia  (L.),  .'yns.  G. 
allo]ihylla  (liatin.),  G.  decijiiens 
(Pers.),  G.  hcterophylla  (Gray), 
G.  minor  (Lam.),  G.  minula 
(Savi.),  G.  uniflora  (Huds.),  G. 
variifolia  (Saliirb.).  A  plant  dis- 
tributed throughout  Eurojie 
(Portugal  excejited),  also  found 
in  Siiieria  ami  North  America, 
it  forms  tufts  of  leaves  of  which 
only  those  of  the  base  arc  more 
or  less  cibicular.  From  among 
these  lise  the  flower-stalks,  vary- 
ing in  height,  in  stitt'ness,  in 
ramilication,  and  in  tioiifei-oils- 
ncss.  The  flowers  are  little  droop- 
ing bi  llsof  x'iolft-blue,  appearing 
frinii  .Mtirch  to  ( )ctolicr.     .N'ames 
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of  a  large  number  of  forms  and  varieties  have 
been  published.  There  are  grown  in  gardens, 
beside  the  type,  the  pui'e  white-flowered  variety 
albiflora  Hort.  and  palliditlora  Hort.,  with  light 
lilac  flowers  ;  glacialis(Mielich),  with  the  leaves 
of  the  base  entire  and  not  toothed  ;  tenuifolia 
(Hofl'm.),  with  lower  leaves  narrow  ;  velntina 
(DC),  with  downy  leaves.  M.  de  Vilniorin 
has  sent  out*  two  garden  varieties  of  ('. 
rotundifolia  with  double  flowers,  namely,  C. 
rotundifolia  flor.  duplicata  Hort.  and  C.  r. 
ranuncuheflora  plena,  Hort.  These  I  have 
never  grown  myself.  Mr.  Eobinson  also 
mentions  a  garden  variety  which  is  unknown 
to  met  under  the  name  soldanelhvflora  (Ker.), 
with  a  double  flower.  This  is  also  indicated 
in  "  Nicholson's  Dictionary."  Paxton  had 
already  published  a  double-flowered  form  in 
his  first  supplement  (1840).  I  do  not  know 
with  which  of  the  three  above-named  flowers 
it  agrees. 

C.  saxatilis  (L.),  rocky  sea  coast  of  Northern 
Crete.  A  pretty  biennial  or  monocarpous 
species,  with  a  thick  root-stock  that  throws  up 
a  stalk  6  inches  high,  and  many  leaves  and 
branche^!,  forming  a  close  tuft  ':  radical  leaves 
crenulate,  from  I  inch  to  2  inches  long, 
including  the  stalk,  those  of  the  stem  narrow- 
olilong ;  Howers  large,  drooping,  their  blue 
corolla  tubular,  three  to  five  together  forming 
a  loose  cluster.  May  and  .June.  Culture  a 
for  C.  garganica. 

C.  saxifraga  (Bieb.).  Northern  and  Eastern 
Caucasus,  in  stone  slides,  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Russian  Armenia  at  4,000  feet  to 
.'J.OOO  feet.  This  is  a  handsome  saxatile  species, 
with  thick  root-stock,  from  which  spring 
nuniprous  short  on  !-tlowered  stems,  none  more 
than  4  inches  to  G  inches  high.  Leaves 
glabrous,  with  slightly  ciliated  edges  and  a 
weak  marginal  pubescence  ;  those  from  the 
root  lanceolate,  spathulate,  crenulate  at  thn 
upper  end  and  gradually  narrowing  to  the 
petiole  ;  stem-leaves  sessile,  entire,  and  narrow- 
linear  ;  flowers  of  medium  size  (1  inch  long)  ; 
coroHa  glabrous,  open  funnel-shiped,  of  a  fine 
violet  colour.     .Tuly  and  August. 

This  is  a  beautiful  plant  that  we  grow  very 
well  here,  but  it  is  very  attractive  to  slu^s, 
from  whom  it  has  to  be  protected.  At  La 
Linniea  it  has  done  wonderfully  well  every 
year,  bearing  mcn'e  than  ] 00  flowers.  It  dislikes 
the  lime-impregnated  soil  and  water  of  Geneva. 
It  requires  the  same  culture  as  C.  Raineri.  It 
yields  good  seed,  and  can  also  be  increased  by 
cuttings  and  division 

C  Scheuchzeri  (Vrll.)  This  is  a  form  very 
near  to  C.  linifolia,  from  which  it  is  only 
distinguished  by  its  usually  one-flo vvered  stems, 
by  its  larger  fiowers,  which  droop  before 
opening,  and  its  recurved  stem-leaves  three- 
sixteenths  of  an  inch  wide,  those  of  the  base 
being  round  and  entire.  It  is  found  in  the  high 
Alps  above  4,000  feet.  Culture  as  for  C  linifolia. 

C.  speciosa  (Pourr.),  syns  C.  Allionii  (Lap. 
non  Vill),  C.  barbata  (Lap.  non  L.),  bicaulis 
(Lap.),  longifolia  (Lap  ),  thyrsoidea  (Lap.  non 
L.),  Marianthemum  longifolium  (Schrenk). 
Eastern  and  Central  Pyrenees,  and  in  the 
Cevennes,  in  the  limestone  slides  and  heaps  of 
d4bris,  the  foot  of  rocky  clefts,  moraines,  etc 
This  species  replaces  C.  barbata  in  the  moun- 
tains, where  C.  barbata  never  occurs. 

It  is  a  very  beautiful  plant,  very  hairy,  with- 
a  root  system  like  that  of  C.  Allionii,  that  is  to 
say,  a  thick  central  root  plunged  deeply  into 
the  soil,  and  with  many  stolons  and  outer 
shoots  furnished  with  roots  that  are  of  little 
use;  stems  from  4  inches  to  15  inches  high, 
erect,  and  branching  from  the  base  upwards  ; 


*  "Fleura  de  Pleine  Terre,"  pa*;e  24. 

t  "  The  Eiiglisli  Flower  Gulden,"  seeoml  editiim,  page  307, 


leaves  lanceolate-linear,  undulated,  those  of 
the  root  narrowing  to  the  base  ;  flowers  large, 
di'ooping,  solitary,  at  the  top  of  tlie  stem, 
erect  ;  corolla  liell-shajied,  as  long  again  as  the 
calyx,  lobes  short  and  oval.  it  Howers  in 
•lune  and  .luly,  and  yields  good  seed  rather 
like  that  of  C.  Allionii,  to  which  this  plant  has 
a  certain  resendalance.  For  a  long  time  we 
were  foiled  in  the  cultivation  of  this  handsome 
species,  but  have  been  successful  since  we  have 
grown  it  in  the  same  way  as  C.  Allionii.  Two 
years  ago  a  beautiful  form  with  white  fiowers 
appeared  among  our  seedlings,  but  unfortu- 
nately it  has  lieen  lost. 

C.  spicata  (L.).  A  biennial  species  belonging 
to  the  sub-alpine  and  mountainous  regions  of 
the  southern  Alpine  chain  and  the  Carpathians. 
It  is  downy  and  roughly  haired,  greyish,  and 
bears  its  innumerable  flowers  on  tight,  erect 
spikes.     Height  from  3  feet  to  (i  fett,  like  a 
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Mullein  (Verbascum).  It  must  have  sun  and 
dry  soil,  sandy,  and  w'ell-drained.  It  flower.^ 
in  August  and  September,  and  is  easily  raised 
from  seed. 

At  Kew  I  saw  lately  an  extremely  interesting 
spontaneous  hybrid  between  C.  spicata  and 
C.  thyrsoidiea,  having  the  inflorescence  and 
individual  flower  of  the  former  with  the  foliage 
of  C.  thrysoidiva. 

Geneva.  H.  Coerevon. 

(To  he  continued.) 


THE  OAKS  OF  W^EST  VIRGINIA. 

{Continued  from  page  l-'i9.) 
^).  N'ELCTINA. — This  Is  also  called  Queroii-s  tine- 
toria,  and  is  the  Black  Oak  of  our  forests.  It  is 
easily  distinguished  by  the  rough,  checked  appear- 
ance of  its  almost  blac\  bark.  It  is  found  150  feet 
tall  in  some  places,  with  a  trunk  circumference  of 


I.-jfeet;  tlie  leaves  are  deeply  lulled  witli  bristle- 
tipped  teeth.  The  fruit  of  all  the  Black  Oaks 
matures  the  second  year.  The  young  leaves  are 
very  pretty,  red,  and  as  if  cut  out  of  velvet,  the 
lirightest  in  colour  of  those  of  any  of  the  Oaks. 
They  are  whitened  beneath  with  tomentuni,  and 
soon  assume  a  grey  look,  soft  and  feathery. 

Q.  I'ALUSTRTS. — The  Swamii  or  Pine  Oak  is  a 
northern  species,  never  fouml  south  of  Virginia. 
In  young  trees  the  lower  branches  droop  and 
almost  sweep  the  ground.  It  is  found  in  wet, 
heavy  soil,  where  it  gruws  tall  with  :i  very  straight, 
rather  slender  trunk.  The  baik  is  brown  and 
rough,  the  leaves  deeply  pinnatifid,  the  lobes 
oblong,  lanceolate,  or  triangular  ■  lanceolate, 
toothed,  and  tipped  with  bristles.  It  is  ranked 
among  the  Black  Oaks,  and  is  easier  to  transplant 
than  most  kinds,  because  it  has  a  mass  of  fibrous 
roots  instead  of  the  few  prong-like  roots  of  most 
other  kinds 

(.).  DIGITATA. — This  Oak  used  to  be  known  as 
(jUiercus  falcatus.  It  is  the  Spanish  Oak,  and  one 
of  its  popular  names  is  the  Finger-leaved  Black 
Oak.  It  grows  naturally  in  low  lands,  and  is  some- 
times SO  feet  in  height,  with  a  trunk  diameter  of 
."i  feet.  It  has  rough,  daik,  irongrcv  liark,  with 
lea\-es  divided  towards  the  ends  into  two  or  three 
rather  long,  somewhat  finger- 
shaped  lobes  of  unecpial  length, 
with  shorter  ones  at  the  sides, 
liristle-tipped,  as  are  the  leaves 
of  all  this  class  of  Oaks. 

•  il.  NANA, — The   Briar,  ur  Scrub 

Oak,    is   a   shrub   or   small    tree, 

often  fonn'ng  dense  undergi-nwth 

in    shad}'   or    rocky   soil    on   our 

mountains.       The      leaves     have 

usually   only   five    pointed  lobes, 

t\\'o  on  a  side  and  a  terminal  one, 

all   liristle-tippeil.      The    bark    is 

'I  grey  and  noarlv  smooth. 

yi  C).   NioK.\.— The  \Vater  Oak  is 

■^  found  along  streams  and  swamps, 

and    is    sometimes     a    tall    tree 

■'  SO    feet    in     height,    but    usually 

much  smaller.     It  has  dark  grej', 

ridged  bark,  and  differs  from  all 

the   Oaks   we   liave   described   in 

..^giMHk       its   spatulate   or   ohovate   leaves, 

..^U^PP'        usually    ending     in    three    blunt 

lobes.   The  Aeorn  is  globose-ovoid, 

two  or  three  times  as  high  as  the 

cup,  and  small,  downy,  and  very 

bitter. 

Q.  MAEYLANDICA,  or  Q,  nigra,  is 
the  Black  Jack  or  Barren  Oak.  The  newer  botanies 
give  the  name  Q.  nigra  to  the  Water  Oak  just 
d  scribed,  which  used  to  be  called  0.  aquatica.  The 
Black  .Jack  has  large  leaves  10  inches  in  length, 
thick  and  wedge-shaped,  slightly  three-lobed  at  the 
end,  the  lobes  liristle-tipped.  Tliis  becomes  in  time  a 
ragged-looking,  knotty  tree  of  picturesque  growth, 
rarely  more  than  2  feet  in  diameter  and  ."lO  feet  in 
height.  Its  young  leaves  are  red,  becoming  tough 
and  leatheiy,  shining  dark  gieen  above,  and 
rnssety-downy  below.  It  is  usually  found  in  dr}', 
sandy  barrens. 

<).  PhkIjI.os.  —  The  Willuw  O.ik  has  linear- 
lanceolate  leaves  4  inches  long,  snionth,  and  light 
green.  The  small  Acorns  ai-e  globular  in  a  shallow 
cup.  It  is  found  in  moist  woods  ;  a  tree  with 
reddish  bark,  seldom  over  50  feet  high.  It  makes 
quite  a  pretty  ornamental  tree  of  symmetrical 
growth  and  Willow-like  appearance. 

Q.  PI..\TIN0IDES. — This  is  called  by  some  authori- 
ties Q.  bicolor,  and  is  the  Swamp  ^Vhito  Oak.  It 
is  found  on  the  borders  of  swamps  and  other  low. 
Met  situations.  In  its  .young  state  it  forais  a 
narrow,  pyramidal  head,  but  as  it  grows  older  it 
develops  a  spreading  habit,  and  loses  its  form.'l 
appearance.  The  lower  branches  are  generally 
pendulous,  and  become  intricately  contorted.  The 
bark  of  young  trees  peels  off  in  places  and  has  a 
ragged  appearance  ;  on  old  trees  it  is  rough  and 
darker  than  that  of  the  White  Oak.  The  leaves 
are  oblong  or  oblong  -  obovate,  with  a  narrow, 
wedge-shaped  base,  and  are  coarsely  crenately- 
serrate,  often  with  a  deep  sinus  in  the  middle, 
and  from    6   inches    to    S    inches  long  and  about 
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■t  inches  broad  :  smooth  dark  green  above  and 
with  pale  pubescence  below.  Mr.  Sargent,  wliose 
description  of  this  tree  I  am  following,  as  I 
Iiave  no  specimen  of  it  within  reach,  sa3's  that 
the  foliage  of  no  cither  (Jak  is  finer:  "When 
the  leaves  unfold  the  upper  surface  is  somewhat 
pale  and  sometimes  bright  red,  the  lower  surface 
thiclcly  coated  with  white  tomentum.  The  con- 
trast between  the  colours  of  tlie  two  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  makes  the  Swamp  White  Oak  a  delight- 
ful object  in  earl}'  May,  when  the  branches  are 
draped  with  the  long  catkins  of  staminate  flowers. 
It  is  hardl}'  less  beautiful  in  summer,  wlien  the 
wind  phiys  through  the  foliage  and  turns  to  the 
light  first  the  pale  undei-  suiface  of  the  ample 
leaves  and  then  displays  the  glossy-  covering  of 
their  upper  surface."  The  foliage  turns  in  autunni 
a  vellowish  brown.  It  is  not  often  found  of  a 
very  large  size,  but  has  been  known  to  reach  the 
heiglit  of  1(111  feet.  Mr.  Sargent,  our  great 
authority,  considers  this  one  of  the  most  valuable 
as  well  as  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  American 
Oaks. 

<).    niERiCAKTA. — Tlie    Shingle    Oak    is  the  last 


THE     FERN     GARDEN. 

HARDY  FERNS    FOR  OPEN 
BEDS. 

A   S    a    rule,    tlie    hardy   British    Ferns    can 
/\  only  be  grown  to  advantage  in  shady, 

/    %         sheltered  positions,  and  in  their  number- 
/      %        less  varietal  forms,  which  differ  from  the 
y  ^     normal  in  the  direction  of  greater  size 

and  delicac}'  of  cutting,  the  need  for 
such  positions  is  so  accentuated  that  glass  protec- 
tion is  even  requisite  to  enable  them  to  display 
their  full  character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  considerable  number  of  forms  which  have  varied 
in  the  direction  of  dwarfness  and  compactness, 
accompanied  by  such  rigidity,  that  with  the  sole 
condition  of  root  moisture  thej-  will  thrive  in  ver}' 
exposed  positions  indeed,  i.e.,  in  full  sun,  and 
without  any  shelter  from  the  wind.  Their  peculiar 
character,  indeed,  becomes  enhanced  under  such 
conditions  of  growth,  and  the}'  thus  are  capable 
of  forming  very  beautiful  foils  as  foliage  plants. 
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species  I  will  describe.  It  is  not  impossible  that 
one  or  two  othei's  may  be  found  in  some  parts  of 
the  State,  such,  foi-  instance,  as  the  Laurel-leaved 
Oak  ;  bub  I  am  not  sure  of  this,  and,  while  I  do 
nf>t  claim  to  have  written  an  exhaustive  account 
of  our  native  Oaks  by  any  means,  I  have  conlined 
myself  to  those  that  ai-e  well  known  in  the  woods 
and  mountains  of  this  part  of  Eastern  America. 
The  Shingle  Oak  is  found  on  the  wooded  slopes 
of  mountainous  regions  and  in  barrens  and  open 
woodlands,  where  it  forms  a  stout,  hanflsome 
tree,  40  feet  to  50  feet  high  as  usually  seen.  Its 
leaves  are  lanceolate-oblon;.',  entire,  tipped  with 
an  abi'upt,  sharp  point,  dark  green  above  and 
greyi.sh  beneath.  The  branches  of  young  trees 
are  pendulous,  like  those  of  the  Pin  Oak,  and 
this,  combined  with  its  beautiful  glossy  foliage, 
gives  it  a  graceful  appearance.  It  becomes 
a  tall,  straight  tree  at  raatui-ity,  with  thicklj' 
set  radiating  branches.  It  prefers  rich,  upland 
soil,  and  when  old  the  bark  is  almost  black 
and   deeply  fiinowed. 

Danske  nANi)aii)i;E. 
We-sl  Viniiii'ia,  U.S.A. 


interspersed  it  may  be  with  flowers  of  dwarf  habit 
to  correspond.  In  the  Lake  District  we  rceenll}' 
saw  a  small  front  garden  neatly  laid  out,  and  with 
a  due  south  aspect,  plus  a  southern  slope,  in  which 
such  smaller  growing  types  of  Ferns  had  been  iistd 
to  the  exclusion  of  anj'thing  else  with  very  charming 
and  unique  effect,  constituting  a  model  which  might 
well  be  imitated  in  many  places  where  beauty  of 
foliage  is  properly  appreciated.  No  comparison 
can  be  drawn  between  such  a  garden,  filled  perhaps 
with  scores  of  widely  different  varieties,  no  two 
alike,  and  the  ordinary  stereotyped  one  filled  with 
a  monotonous  array  of  (Jeraniums,  Lobelia,  and 
the  usual  bedding  plants,  and  devoid  of  a  spark  of 
novelty  or  particular  interest.  By  judicious 
arrangement  of  the  evergreen  and  (leciduous 
species,  a  fair  amount  of  verdure  may  be  secured 
throughout  the  winter,  and  the  presence  of  the 
Ferns  presents  no  bar  whatever  to  a  liberal  use  of 
such  spring  bulbs  as  do  not  retain  their  foliage  too 
far  into  the  late  spring  or  early  summer  to  clash 
with  the  rising  fronds  of  their  a.ssoeiates.  The 
Chionodoxas,  Scillas,  Tulips,  and  many  of  the  finest 
Daffodils    fullil    their   course,  and    can   be  cleared 


away  as  regards  their  leaves  just  as  the  Ferns  are 
donning  their  new  season's  fronds,  and  since  lioth 
such  bulbs  and  the  Ferns  themselves  come  uj)  3'ear 
after  year,  a  bed  judiciously  arranged  on  these 
lines  is  practically  a  permanent  installation.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  give  plenty  of  room  between 
the  Ferns,  as  much  of  their  charm  is  lost  in  a  crowd, 
and  it  is  also  not  advisable  to  introduce  many  of 
the  robuster  forms,  as  they  are  apt  to  encroach  and 
destroy  the  effect.  These,  if  used,  are  better 
placed  at  corners,  or  in  side  borders  afi'ording  a  little 
shelter.  By  wa}'  of  guide  as  to  the  most  suitable 
varieties  we  may  mention  among  the  Lady  Ferns 
(Athyrium  filix  fn-mina),  A.  f.  f.  congestum  minus, 
A.  f.  f.  stipatum  Grant:c,A.  f.  f.  congestum  Phillips, 
A.  f.  f.  Findlayanum,  A.  f.  f.  crispum,  A.  f.  f. 
Frizeihe  nanum,  A.  f,  f.  congestum  excurrens,  A.  f. 
f.  acrooladon,  and  A.  f.  f.  grammicon,  while  there 
are  a  number  of  the  ball-crested  section,  A.  f.  f. 
gemmatum,  orbiculare,  caput  medusa;,  glomera- 
tun),  canaliculatum,  and  others  which  lose  in 
stature  what  they  gain  in  cresting,  and  hence, 
though  not  properly  dwarfs,  form  fit  companions 
for  the  others,  and  art'ord  a  little  relief  to  the  eye 
as  regards  diversity  cf  level.  In 
the  Male  Ferns,  especially  the  haid 
Male  Ferns  (Lasfrca  pscudo-juas), 
both  large  and  small,  are  .so  rigiil 
and  tungh  that  they  do  well  under 
exposure,  and  if  kept  down  to 
single  crowns,  even  the  largest  may 
lie  used  by  way  of  contrast  as  centre 
plants  or  corner  ones.  The  dwarfs 
:ire  ramulosissima,  crispa,  crispa 
gracile,  crispa  cristata,  Sangii 
(crispa  cristata  augustata)  fluctuosa, 
fluctuosa  cristata,  and  f.  c.  grandi- 
eeps,  propinqua  cristata,  aiid  p. 
grandiceps  ;  while  the  King  of  the 
Male  Ferns  (L.  p.  m.  cristata)  in  its 
usual  and  its  narrow  forms  (augns- 
tata)  and  L.  p.  m.  poljdactyla  Wills 
may  be  chosen  as  the  contrasts 
suggested.  In  the  Shield  Ferns 
(I'olystichuni)  the  dwarfs  properare 
not  numerous.  P.  a.  Lj'ellii  and 
P.  a.  crispata  congestum  and  con- 
gestum are  the  best,  but  there  are 
several  forms  of  P.  a.  grandiceps 
(Talbot,  Abbot,  Jones),  and  seveial 
forms  of  P.  a.  rotundato  cristaluin 
uhich  do  well  underexposure  owing 
lo  their  hard  tough  texture,  and 
being  somewhat  dwarfed  in  conse- 
quence, fit  into  the  purpose  indicated 
'.ujmirably.  The  Hart's  -  tongues, 
whose  name  is  legion,  are  all 
reduced  in  size  by  hard  culture,  as 
is  here  implied,  and  consequent!}- 
afford  the  most  material.  If  water- 
ing be  properly  attended  to  even 
the  frilled  or  crispum  section  do 
well  in  the  open,  and  as  the  species 
is  a  thoroughly  evergreen  one,  it  is, 
perhaps,  the  best  adapted  of  all. 
Owing  to  the  numberless  types  we  prefer  lo  refer 
lo  trade  lists,  which,  in  these  da\  s  of  careful  selec- 
tion and  abundance  of  good  material,  may  generally 
be  relied  upon  as  embracing  good  forms. 

In  specially  made  peaty  or  leafy  stations  most  of 
the  forms  of  P.  vulgare  make  extremely  pretty 
plants,  even  in  air}'  and  sunny  positions.  They,  too, 
lose  in  size  under  such  conditions,  but  yet  maintain 
their  character  and  repay  their  room.  P.  v. 
cambricum  and  its  improved  forms,  P.  v.  c. 
Hadwinii,  Barrowii,  and  I'rcstonii,  are  highly 
recommended,  and  P.  v.  pulcherrimum,  bifido 
multifidum,  cristatum  giandireps  (Forster,  Fox, 
and  Parker,  all  distinct),  ramosuni  Hillman, 
eleganlissinuini  and  its  cross,  e.  multifidum,  are 
all  fine  forms,  and  when  once  established  take  care 
of  themselves  very  well. 

As  a  great  deal  depends  upon  climate  we  might 
add  several  other  species,  such  as  the  Blechiiums, 
Mountain  Buckler  Fern  (L.  montana),  the  Oak  and 
Beech  and  Limestone  Polypodies  to  our  lists,  but 
as  these  demand  more  aerial  moisture  than  we 
usuallv  get  in  the  South  of  I'iUglaiul,  ^^■e  have  onl}" 
cntcicd  into  details   with    icgaid   to  less  fastidious 
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species.  We  may,  however,  point  out  tliat  by  a 
little  contrivance  even  the  Holly  Fern.s  (P. 
lonehitis),  normal  and  crested,  and  the  Parsley 
Fern  (AUosorus  crispus)  may  be  well  grown  in  a 
London  garden.  The  main  essential,  besides 
watering,  is  that  the  crowns  be  sheltered  from  the 
sun.  With  these  therefore  we  must  introduce  a 
lump  of  rock  or  brick  Inirr  at  least  a  foot  higli  and 
plant  the  Ferns  in  the  northern  face  of  it  and  all 
but  underneath  it.  So  treated  they  will  do  well 
with  the  others.  It  is  also  beneficial  to  dot  a  few 
bnrrs  here  and  there  about  the  surface,  and  this  can 
be  done  without  detriment  to  the  suggested 
association  of  spring  bulbs.  Finally  we  may  add 
that  the  above  advice  is  not  based  on  theory,  the 
writer  has  such  a  bed  in  the  full  sun  at  Acton,  and, 
despite  the  last  three  blazing  summers  and  long 
droughts,  with  the  expenditure  of  some  industrious 
watering  at  the  worst  periods,  the  Ferns  have 
thriven  splendidly.  The  autumn,  when  bulb 
planting  is  usually  effected,  may  also  be  utilised 
for  the  formation  of  such  a  bed  as  is  indicated, 
both  bulbs  and  Ferns  beinginstalled  simultaneously. 
The  Ferns  it  properly  planted  and  well  watered  in 
will  not  suifer,  and  the  following  season  both  they 
and  the  bulbs  will  be  well  established. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

JAPANESE  TREE  CORNELS 

OORNUS  KOIISA   .\Nn  C.  m.^crophyll.v. 

OF    file    many   beautiful    trees    and 
slirub.?    fJiat .  have  come   to  our 
Savdens  from  the  Far  East  there 
ai-c    two    .Japanese    Cornels,    or 
Fhiwering  Dogwoods,  that   have 
been  introduced  in  recent  years 
which  are  yet  quite  nncommon  trees,  scarcely 
m  e  t     with 
except     in 
botanical 
collections, 
though  ([uitc 
worthy     of 
general  culti- 
vation.     We 
owe     our 
knowledge 
of  these  two 
trees     to 
Messrs. 
Veitch,     who 
are    continu- 
allyenriching 
our     gardens 
from    foreign 
lands,     and 
particularly 
from  .Japan. 

J-'rofessnr 
Sargent,  who 
has  made  a 
special  study 
of  Japanese 
trees  and 
shrubs,  tells 
us  in  his 
"Forest 
Flora     of 

.Japan"  that  these  two  species  are  the  only 
Cornels  that  are  arborescent,  or  tieeJike, 
among  the  Japanese  species. 

C.  Kousa  he  describes  as  an  uncommon 
species,  but  not  confined  to  .Japan,  as  it  occurs 
also  in  Central  China  It  is  a  native  of  the 
mountainous  part--,  and  is  consequently  much 
hardier  than  some  other  Japanese  trees,  and 
certainly  hardier  and  more  suitable  to  oar 
English  climate  than  the  beautiful  Virginian 
Dogwood  C.  florida,  with  which  C.  Koitsa  can 
be  best  compared.  Professor  Sargent  con- 
siders  it   inferior   to   0.  florida,  and   perhaps 


it  is  when  one  sees  the  latter  in  perfection 
in  America,  but  as  we  cannot  grow  C.  florida, 
or  rather  flower  it  well  in  this  country,  wc 
welcome  its  best  substitute,  which  we  have  in 
C.  Kousa.  The  illustration  shows  a  flowering 
branch  of  the  tree,  and  it  was  beautifully 
illu-itrated  in  The  Garden  by  a  coloured 
plate  in  1893.  The  flowers,  or  rather  the 
involucral  .scales,  are  creamy  white,  and  are 
produced  in  May  and  June,  and  last  a  long 
time  on  the  tree.  In  Japan  it  grows  into  a 
bushy  flat -topped  tree,  IH  feet  to  20  feet 
high,  with  wide  spreading  branches. 

It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and 
flowers  well  and  regularly 
in  the  Coombe  Wood  Nui--  ,, 

.sery,  Surrey.     It   was  hmg  '  • 

known  as  Benthamia 
japonica,  and  it  reminds 
one  strongly  of  the  Straw  - 


berry  Tree  B.  fragifera.  It  was,  I  think,  first 
introduced  to  America  from  .Japan,  and  was 
first  grown  in  the  Flushing  nursery. 

C.  maorophylla  or  brachypoda  is  the  other 
Japanese  tree  Cornel,  and  this  also  requires 
attention  drawn  to  it  as  being  a  beautiful  tree, 
fine  in  growth,  foliage,  and  flower.  It  is  more  of 
a  tree  than  the  other,  as  it  grows  "lO  feet  to  60  feet 
high  in  .Ja))an,  and  has  stout  stems  a  foot  or 
more  across.  It  has  only  been  in  English 
gardens  a  few  years,  but  to  all  appearance  it 
promises  to  become  quite  a  valuable  orna- 
mental tree,  and  particularly  noteworthy  as  it 


has  its  foliage  in  tabulated  tiers,  as  one  seej  and 

admires  on  old  Sycamores.  It  is  less  conspicuous 

i  in  flovvfcr  than   C.  Kou.sa,  but  the  Howei's  are 

I  creamy  white,  and  borne  abundantly  in  large 

'clusters.     The  foliage  is  larje,  and  of  a  deep 

green  upper  surface  and  very  jjale  beneath,  so 

that  it  is  a  distinct  looking  tree  at  any  time 

during  its  leafing  stage,  for  like  ('.  Kousa  it  is 

deciduous. 

Professor  Sargent  describes  it  as  the  most 
beautiful  of  all  the  Cornels,  and  in  .size  and 
habit  the  stateliest  and  most  imposing  member 
of  the  genus.    He  says  it  is  exceedingly  common 

in  the  mountain 
regionsof.lapan, 
K)  that  isa)iroof 
of  its  hardiness 
in  this  country, 
but,  .singalarl}', 
he  says  that  it 
does  not  flourish 
in  America,  pro- 
bably owing  to 
the  severe  win- 
ter cold  there. 
It  is  the  same 
as  C.  Ijrachy- 
)ioda,  n  n  d  e  r 
which  name  it 
is  still  known, 
and  is  also  a 
native  of  the 
Himalayan 
forests  at  high 
altitudes 
W.  GolJiRixi;. 
A'eir. 


BRITISH   FERN 
CULT. 

Amont!  tlie  innumerable 
societies,  large  and  small, 
which  occupy  themselves 
with  liorticulture,  either 
generally  or  with  reference 
to  special  branches,  the 
British  Pteridological 
Society,  established  to 
encourage  the  culture  of 
British  Ferns,  and  parti- 
cularly their  wonderful 
varieties,  stands  quite 
alone  in  one  particular 
and  important  respect — 
this  is,  that  it  is  utterly 
independent  of  the  world, 
outside  the  British  Isles, 
for  the  material  witli  which 
it  deals.  Every  other 
society,  floral  or  other- 
wise, is  largely  dependent 
upon  foreign  productions, 
either  imported  as  varie- 
ties and  improved  tj-pes 
from  abroad,  or  even  if 
these  triumphs  are  mainly 
or  wholly  due  to  selection 
at  home,  the  originals  are 
of  exotic  origin.  We 
have  only  to  glance 
the  best  to  perceive  a 
considerable  percentage  of  foreign  names,  or, 
failing  this,  a  little  knowledge  of  the  history 
of  the  plants  concerned  will  ine\itably  carry 
our  thoughts  abroad,  owing  to  the  great  facili- 
ties of  inter-communication,  and  consequently  of 
distribution,  which  exists  in  these  days.  Roses, 
Lilies,  Begonias,  Dahlias,  Chrysantheauims,  Auri- 
culas, Gladioli,  Tulips,  &c. ,  constitute  subjects 
of  world-wide  production  and  contribution,  and 
the  hvinter  for  new  forms  and  varieties  is  repre- 
sented either  personally,  like  Mr.  Peter  Barr,  or 
by  deputj',  like  most  of  our  large  nurserymen.  In- 
ubiquitous  travellers  on  their  behalf.  \\  ho  ransack 


CORNUS    KOtrSA. 

(Drawn  by  H.  G.  Moon  from  lloue  s  scut  by 
Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Coombe 
Wood,  Surreit.  About  two  ■  thirds 
natural  size.) 
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the  ultermost  ends  of  creation   in   their  search  for 
novelties. 

JCot  so  is  it  with  tlie  Britisli  fernist  :  we  shall 
find  liim  ahvaj-s  at  home  peering  and  peeping  into 
ever^-  Ferny  haliitat  among  our  nati\"e  hills  and 
vales  and  shady  ravines,  from  Land's  End  to  .John 
o'  (rroats,  ami  from  .Jerse\-  on  the  east  to  the 
western  Irish  counties  ■Hashed  bj'  the  blue 
Atlantic. 

Within  these  limits  liis  searcli  is  confined,  an<l 
yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  result  of  his 
discoveries  full\-  equal  in  nunilier  and  diversitj' 
those  of  any  branch  of  horticulture  in  the  worlcl, 
wliile  their  delicacy-  and  beauty  place  them 
absolutely  in  the  front  rank  of  decorative  foliage 
plants  if  only  thej-  be  treated  properly.  The 
curious  fact,  too,  must  not  be  ignored  that  while 
the  Ferns  of  the  ^\•orld  generall_v  number  many 
liundreds  of  species,  and  those  indigenous  to  Great 
Britain  only  some  forty-four,  some  nine  or  ten  of 
this  small  numlier  liave  contrilnited  far  and  away 
more  distinct  and  constant  vai'ieties  than  all  the 
rest  put  together,  while  manj'  of  the  forms  find  no 
approach,  much  less  a  parallel,  in  originalitj'  of 
tj'pe  among  their  exotic  relatives.  Hence,  while 
in  the  Ferneries  at  Kew  we  find  the  tropical, 
*sul3-tropical,  and  temperate  Fern  houses  depend 
upon  these  furnishing  for  contributions  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  \arietal  forms  con- 
stitute but  a  small  percentage  of  the  whole,  we 
have  but  to  make  our  way  to  the  hardy  Fernerj' 
with  its  rockery  and  beds,  and  into  the  rock  walk, 
to  beliold,  probably,  considerably  over  a  thousand 
distinct  types  of  our  Britisli  species,  which  liave 
been  grown  and  liequeathed  lj\'  entluisiastic 
coUector.s  and  selection  raisers.  Naturally,  these 
varieties  vary  greatly  in  decorative  merit,  but 
there  arc  huncli-eds  which  are  full}'  as  much 
ontitletl  to  places  of  lionour  in  our  gardens  and 
cool  conservatories  as  anything  whicli  we  find 
there,  and  even  those  whicli  do  not  fulfil  tire 
connoisseur's  ideals  are,  despite  their  deficieuces. 
extremely  interesting  as  illustrating  Nature's 
versatility. 

Another  poijit  of  extreme  interest  consists 
in  the  fact  that  a  \'ery  large  number  of  the 
finest  are  the  ilirect  product  of  Nature  under  wild 
conditions,  and  are  not  due  to  such  gradual 
accumulation  of  small  differences,  generation  after 
generation,  to  which  liorticulturists  owe  so  much 
of  their  fioral  wealth.  A  fair  parallel  to  some  finds 
would  be  the  discovery  of  a  Marechal  Niel  or  a 
Crimson  Rambler  as  ilirect  natural  sports  from 
wild  Roses,  so  great  is  the  difference  from  the 
normal  and  so  extreme  the  enhancement  of  their 
beauty.  True,  the  charm  of  lirilliant  colour  is 
absent,  but  in  its  place  we  have  the  quieter  one  of 
marx'ellous  delicacy  of  cutting  and  variety  of 
tisselling,  frilling,  and  fringing,  wdiich  render 
man}'  of  our  Ferns  masterpieces  of  foliar  develop- 
ment. 

Larlies  who  are  connoisseurs  of  lace  and  em- 
broidery appreciate  the  work  itself  altogether 
independently  of  colour  adornment,  but  the  finest 
of  such  productions  are  utterly  eclipsed  by  Nature's 
handiwork  in  some  of  our  Ferns,  which,  the  more 
we  examine  them,  display  the  greater  amount  of 
intricate  design  and  delicacy  of  execution.  It  is 
the  old  stor}'  of  the  wasp  sting  and  the  needle 
point,  but  on  a  scale  which  the  unaided  eye  can 
appreciate,  and  the  wonder  to  us  is  the  greater 
that  so  few  ladies  take  up  British  Ferns  as  a  hobby, 
and  form  at  any  rate  small  collections  of  tlie  more 
charming  types  for  the  certain  delectation  of 
themselves  and  their  friends. 

The  taste  for  lace  and  similar  work  to  which 
we  ha\'e  alluded  is  so  precisely  akin  to  a  taste 
for  delicate  frondage  of  the  types  we  have  in 
our  mind's  e}'e,  that  they  must  run  si<le  by 
side  if  only  a  little  careful  attention  M'ere 
given  to  the  exquisitely  lo\el}'  plants  wliose 
culture  we  advocate.  From  the  patriotic  view 
alone  they  merit  at  least  as  much  attention  as 
their  foreign  relati\e^  which  fill  our  con.serva- 
tories  and  windows,  and  we  ardently  wish  tiiat 
some  Royal  favour  would  be  bestowed  upon 
British  Ferns  as  upon  British  manufactures,  and 
thus  reinstate  them  in  popular  favour. 

tJjiAS.   T.   Dkuery. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editors  are  not  re.iponsihle  for   the   opiiiinii^ 
expressed  by  their  correKpondenU.  ) 


APPLE    CULTURE    IN    THE 
BRLFISH     ISLES. 

[To  THE   Editor  of    "The  G.\rden."] 

SIR, — The  migration  of  the  .agricultural 
laliourer  from  the  counti}-  to  the  large 
towns  is  a  very  serious  matter  indeed, 
and  at  the  present  time,  M-hilc  harvest  is 
in  operation,  is  being  felt  most  keenly  in 
this  district.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  before  this 
country  at  the  present  moment.  Man}'  theories 
ha\'e  been  put  for\vard  as  partial  remedies.  Now 
my  idea  is  that  there  can  lie  no  one  tiling 
alone  which  will  effect  a  real  cliange  in  the  present 
situation — it  must  be  a  kind  of  blending  of  several 
of  the  theories  put  forward.  For  instance,  the 
mere  act  of  allowing  a  man  to  keep  pigs  and 
giving  him  an  extra  pole  of  garden  ground  will 
prove  little  inducement  for  liim  to  remain  on  the 
land  ;  but  this,  togetlier  Mith  an  extra  couple  of 
shillings  per  week  added  to  his  wages,  a  more 
comfortable  cottage  to  live  in,  and  shorter  hours  of 
work  might  have  some  infiuence. 

Now,  what  can  one  say  to  Mr.  Wells'  scheme,  viz. , 
"  Apple  growing.''  Speaking  for  this  district  I  can 
only  say  this  alone  will  not  work,  because,  in  the 
first  place,  generally  speaking,  the  soil  is  not 
altogether  suitable,  and  wa  are  too  far  from  an}'  of 
the  great  centres.  For  instance,  we  are  from 
iHI  miles  to  1(1(1  miles  from  C'ovent  (larden.  What 
chance  do  we  stand  against  the  great  growers 
round  London '!  We  might  be  told  to  sell  our 
fruit  locally,  but,  strange  to  say,  people  prefer  to 
get  their  produce  from  Covent  (iarden,  and  pay 
carriage.  Well,  my  opinion  is  as  follows  :  At  the 
present  moment  ever}'  one  is  seeking  for  excite- 
ment. This  may  be  found  to  some  extent  in  the 
cricket  field,  but  this  is  not  .sufficient,  because  the 
game  cannot  be  played  after  darkness  sets  in, 
therefore  a  great  many  of  our  best  labourers  Hock 
to  the  large  towns,  or  to  the  railways,  for  emplov- 
ment.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  an  increase  of 
wages  will  be  sufficient  in  itself  to  cheek  this. 
What  I  think  would  Vie  at  any  rate  a  partial 
remedy  would  be,  as  I  ha\'e  hinted  above,  an 
increase  of  wages,  make  the  labourer  take  a 
keen  interest  in  his  garden  and  allotment  by 
pro\iding  him  with  fruit  trees,  flowering  plants, 
seeds  of  every  useful  kind,  both  vegetable 
and  flower,  and  above  all  send  competent  men 
out  to  the  \  illages  to  teach  by  lecture  and 
practical  demonstratiim,  not  only  in  the  winter, 
Vnit  during  the  whole  year.  I  am  satisfied  that 
such  vegetables  as  Asparagus,  Peas,  and  Rhubarb 
can  be  disposed  of  in  this  neighbourhood  profit- 
ably. But  these  concessions  must  not  be  niggardly 
meted  out.  The  allotment  garden  must  be  of 
good  soil,  not,  as  is  the  case  in  many  instances, 
land  on  the  side  of  a  hill  some  two  miles  away 
iviim  his  house,  and  such  as  the  farmer  Avas  glad 
to  get  rid  of  on  account  of  its  inconvenience 
for  culti\ation.  No,  it  must  be  convenient  and 
good. 

If  the  labourer  is  to  be  kept  on  the  land  he  uuist 
be  convinced  that  his  employer  is  in  sympathy 
with  him,  and  for  this  reason  :  There  is  no  gain- 
sa\'ing  the  fact  that  the  agricultural  labourer  has 
been  treated  badly  in  the  past,  and  small  wonder 
if  he  is  still  a  little  suspicious.  This  must 
therefore  be  wiped  out,  and  can  only  be  done  b}' 
generous  treatment.  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  no  better  way  than  by  making  his  surround- 
ings bright  and  cheerful,  with  some  piospects  for 
the  future.  I  am  fully  aware  that  the  farmer 
cannot  do  all  that  is  here  indicated,  neither  is 
he  expected  to  do  so.  (Jounty  Councils  are  (he 
proper  authorities,  and  will  ihi  their  best  If 
approached  in  a  proper  spirit.  Nothing  will  mak  ■ 
a  man  cling  to  his  home  more  than  a  well-kept 
garden  wliich  lie  has  dcvclo])ed  with  his  own  hands. 
Cirencester  Houve.  T.  Arnold. 


TREATMENT  OF  YOUNG  COCOANUTS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Oarde.x."] 

Sir, — A  friend  of  mine  has  brought  home  a  Cocoa- 
nut  from  the  West  Indies  which  has  sprouted  and 
has  several  large  leaves.  He  has  been  told  that  it 
will  live  for  three  months  on  nourishment  derived 
from  the  milk  in  the  Cocoanut.  Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  possibility  of  its  being 
kept  alive  for  a  longer  period  in  this  country,  ami 
whether  it  requires  any  special  treatment "/ 

C.  A.  W. 
[The  Cocoanut  being  a  native  of  the  tropics 
requires  in  this  country  the  temperature  of  a  stove, 
and  a  considerable  amount  of  atmospheric  moisture. 
The  leaves  on  the  nut  spoken  of  will  derive  nourish- 
ment for  some  time  from  the  milk,  but  they  will 
ultimately  die  off,  even  if  the  nut  is  potted.  The 
best  way  to  induce  a  (Jocoanut  to  grow  is  lo  half 
bury  it  in  a  pot  of  soil  and  plunge  in  a  bottom  heat 
of  at  least  ~o'-\  So  situated  and  kept  moist  it  will 
often  take  eight  or  nine  months  to  start,  after  which 
several  leaves  are  soon  pushed  up.  The  nut  shell 
will  remain  sound  for  years.  A  good  yellow  loam 
lightened  by  a  little  leaf-mould  and  sand  is  very 
suitable  for  this  Palm.  Like  many  of  its  allies  it 
is  very  impatient  of  being  disturbed  at  the  roots. 
A  stove  temperature  and  frequent  syringing  are 
necessary  lo  its  well  doing.  Imported  inus  are 
frequently  not  in  a  state  to  germinate,  and  failures 
are  often  caused  by  this. — Eds.] 

IRIS     L.E^'IGATA. 

[To  THE  Editor  ok  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  send  a  photograph  of  Iris  laevigata  grown  b}' 
the  side  of  a  piece  of  water.  .Some  I  have  grown 
by  the  side  of  water,  not  in  the  water,  but  sunk  to 
its  level,  so  that  their  roots  are  always  moist,  and 
they  do  very  well.  Others  are  planted  in  the  water 
1  foot  to  li  feet  deep  :  these  do,  if  anything,  the 
best,  but  they  require  to  be  well  established  plants 
before  being  so  planted. 

The  deadly  enemy  to  them  is  the  water  rat,  and  I 
have  to  protect  all  my  plants  above  and  below 
water  by  wire,  which  has  to  be  taken  a  foot  below 
ground.  This  year  the  Irises  have  flowered  very 
well,  and  the  flowers  were  of  unusual  large  size, 
making  a  splendid  show.  The  photograph  gives 
some  idea  of  them,  though  the  size  of  the  flower 
was  much  larger  than  you  would  think  from  the 
photograph. 

Astlc  Hall,  Chelford.  Georcie  Dixox. 

[The  photograph  showed  a  fine  growth  of  this 
•Japanese  Iris,  liut  it  unfortunately  would  not  have 
made  a  good  reproduction. — Ens.] 

ERRORS   IN  ROSE  .JUDGING. 

[To   the    Editor    of    "The   Garden."] 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  correspondents  Messrs. 
Orpen  and  iMolyneux  I  must  say  that  when  I 
wrote  the  few  lines  published  I  was  entirely 
ignorant  as  to  who  were  the  judges  of  the  class 
in  dispute.  Both  rosarians  I  know  by  repute,  and 
am  convinced  they  are  excellent  judges,  but  they 
entirely  miss  my  point.  They  say  laws  are  made 
to  be  carried  out.  I  say  when  our  highest  horti- 
cultural authority,  the  Royal  Horticultural  .Sociely, 
state  clearly  in  their  rules — No.  .'is,  ".Judges  should 
not  disqualify  exhibits  without  a  substantial 
reason,"  and  again  rule  7«,  ".Judges  if  unanimous 
may  point  out  to  the  referee,  secretary,  or  manager 
of  a  show  any  slight  departures  from  the  exact 
terms  of  the  schedule  which  in  their  opinion  are 
the  result  of  accident  (such  as  mispUacement  of 
fruits  or  foliage,  error  in  number,  cfcc. ),  and  are 
merely  technical,  not  substantially  affecting  the 
character  or  merit  of  the  exhibit  and  obviously  not 
made  with  intention  to  deceive,"  and  again  rule  7/', 
"  The  referee,  secretary,  or  manager  having  had  his 
attention  thus  called  by  the  jutlges  lo  an}'  such 
slight  incorrectness  has  the  power  (with  the  sanction 
of  the  judges,  but  not  otherwise)  either  to  give  the 
exhibitor  (if  nigh  at  hand)  ojiportunity  to  make 
the  necessary  correction  or  to  correct  it  himself  to 
the  liest  of  his  ability,"  that  they  missed  an  oppor- 
tunity of  allowing  the  exhibitor  to  correct  an 
unintentional  error.     I  dare  say  he  had  under  the 
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table  another  bunch  that  could  have  replaced  the 
one  removed.  If  the_y  had  permitted  this  I  am 
sure  they  would  liave  had  the  support  of  the 
National  Rose  Society,  although,  of  course,  they 
had  no  power  to  do  so  if  the  strict  letter  of  the 
National  Rose  Society  rules  were  carried  out. 
If,  as  Mr.  Orpeu  says,  rule  8  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  rules  would  best  apply  to  this 
case,  then  why  did  not  the  judges  mark  the  excel- 
lence of  this  exhibit  by  awarding  to  it  an  extra 
prize  or  medal  as  this  rule  suggests,  for  I  heard 
it  freely  expressed  that  Mr.  Mattock's  exhibit 
would  have  taken  a  high  place,  even  if  it  were  not 
first,  had  not  tlie  offending  variety  been  placed 
there?  Mr.  Molyneux  says  he  has  noticed  with 
regret  that  undersized  flowers  of  exhibition  blooms 
often  exhibited  as  garden  Roses,  not  necessarily  at 
shows,  but  particularly  at  the  Drill  Hall.  Does 
he  refer  to  lovely  kinds  such  as  Anna  Olivier, 
Mme.  Hostc,  Marie  Van  Houtto.  Hon.  Edith 
Gift'ord,  and  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria  V  Why,  to 
the  majority  of  individuals  it  is  the  beautiful  buds 
and  free  flowering  propensity  of  such  Roses  that 
are  their  chief  attraction.  I  noticed  among  the 
three  groups  entered  in  the  "  Garden  ''  class  at  the 
Temple  showsuch  Roses  as  Mme.  .Jules  Grolez,  Clara 
Watson,  Mme.  Abel  Chatenay,  Gloire  L3'onnaise, 
and  Killarney,  and  no  one  knows  better  than  your 
correspondents  tliat  these  Roses  are  capable  of 
being  developed  large  enough  for  exhibition,  and 
are  often  so  shown.  I  o  be  logical,  the  show  boxes 
that  contain  such  flowers  should  be  disqualified, 
they  not  being  officially  regarded  as  exhibition 
Roses.  I  am  not  sorry  this  matter  has  been  raised, 
although  I  regret  tliat  anj'  words  of  mine  should 
have  given  pain,  aiul  I  gladly  withdraw  the 
remarks  that  have  given  off'ence  to  your  corre- 
spondents. I  think  it  is  quite  time  the  National 
Rose  Society  amended  its  rules  regarding  these 
garden  Roses.  In  my  opinion  all  Roses  known  to 
be  decorative  on  the  plant,  and  especially  such  as 
are  continuous  flowering,  as  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
should  be  admissible  for  exhibition  as  garden 
Roses,  unless  (which  would  be  still  better)  a  clas" 
were  added  for  decorative  Roses.  One  cannot  call 
a  Rose  a  decorative  variety  unless  it  is  also  con- 
tinuous blooming. 

If  j'our  correspondents  were  present  at  the  Drill 
Hall  on  September  11  last  tliey  would  have  seen 
exhibited  large  bunches  of  such  kinds  as  Hon.  E. 
Giflbrd,  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  Anna  Olivier, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant,  &c.,  and 
whether  they  are  show  blooms  or  not  they,  by 
their  beautiful  buds  and  abundant  and  continuous 
blossoming,  should  be  admissible  for  exhibition  as 
garden  Roses. 

As  I  said  in  my  first  note,  the  subject  is  worthy 
of  being  discussed  so  that  such  an  unfortunate 
occurrence  could  not  occu-  again,  and  when  the 


matter  is  under 
discussion  I  would 
recommend  the 
"  rules  for  judg- 
ing "formulated  by 
the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society 
be  thoroughly  con- 
sidered, especially 
as  I  see  some  names 
identified  with  the 
National  Rose 
Society  as  be_ir.g 
consulted  when 
those  rules  were 
drawn  up,  and  as 
far  as  possible 
embody  them  with 
those  of  the 
National  Rose 
Society. 

In  answer  to 
your  correspon- 
dent's  question 
about  my  nom  de 
plume,  I  may  say 
it  is  not  because 
I  am  ashamed  of 
^-  it   that   I  decline. 

I  am  in  the  very 
good  company  of  "  W.  R.  Raillem,"  "  D.  Deal," 
"  Wild  Rose,"  and  others,  therefore  I  still  sub- 
scribe myself  Fair  Play. 

[We  quite  think  the  National  Rose  Society 
should  make  their  rules  conform  to  the  excellent 
rules  of  judging  issued  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  drawn  up  by  experts  from  many  parts  of 
England,  but  the  judges  at  the  Rose  show  in  the 
Temple  Gardens  were  quite  right,  of  course,  in 
strictly  adhering  to  the  schedule.  Ts'^o  other  course 
was  fair,  and  they  faithfully  performed  a  duty 
which  we  know  was  personally  distasteful.  We 
shall  welcome  other  opinions  from  rosarians 
upon  this  point,  and  we  express  the  hope  that 
our  correspondents  will  sign  their  names  in  fidl. 
—Eds.] 


GOOSEBERRIES. 

Or  recent  years  the  Gooseberry  has  become  much 
more  popular  as  a  dessert  fruit,  and  very  properly 
so  too.     Our  grandfathers  were  wont  to  regard  it 
chieflj'  as  a  culinary  fruit,  and  it  was  but  rarely  that 
it  found  its  way  to  the  dinner  table  in  an  uncooked 
form.     Doubtless  this  was  in  a  great  measure  due 
to  the  lack  of  really  good  dessert  varieties,  but  now 
matters  are  very  different,  as  those  will  agree  who 
had    the   opportunity    of    noting   the   magnificent 
collection   of   Gooseberries    exhibited    b}'    Messrs. 
James   Veitch  and  Sons   before   the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural  Society  a   tew   weeks  ago.     No  less  than 
1.50  different  varieties  were  then  shown,  and  it  was 
stated    on     that 
occasion    that    the 
firm  mentioned  cul- 
tivate     something 
like   '250    kinds   of 
Gooseberries    in 
their  nurseries. 

With  such  an 
enormous  number 
to  choose  from  the 
prospective  planter 
should  have  no 
difficulty  in  making 
an  excellent  selec- 
tion of  both  cook- 
ing and  dessert 
varieties.  There 
would  appear  to  be 
but  litlle  doubt 
that  the ( Gooseberry 
is  a  fruit  that  will 
continue  toincrease 
in  popularity  for 
dessert  use,  for  we 
may,  with  every 
probability  of  the 
conjecture     being 


correct,  reason  that  unless  there  were  a  very  con- 
siderable demand  for  well  flavoured  varieties  of 
Gooseberries  there  would  not  be  such  a  supply  as 
is  at  present  the  case.  This  increase  in  the  popu- 
larity of  the  Gooseberry  is  much  to  be  welcomed, 
for  one  of  the  most  wholesome  and  refreshing  of  our 
hardy  fruits,  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  easily  grown. 
The  cottager,  equally  with  the  wealthy  landowner, 
is  able  to  successfully  cultivate  the  ( looseberiy,  and 
an  enormous  supply  of  fruit  can  be  obtained  from  a 
small  piece  of  ground  if  ordinary  care  is  taken  as  to 
cultural  work  and  a  proper  selection  of  varieties. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  (Gooseberry  has  not 
before  btcome  popular  as  a  dessert  fruit,  but  it 
has  for  so  long  been  looked  upon  as  necessary  to  be 
gathered  green  that  its  other  ei|ually  imjiortant 
aspect  has  been  to  a  great  extent  overlooked.  For 
the  small  holder  one  can  imagine  no  fruit  moie 
worthy  of  culture  than  the  (Gooseberry,  for  if  suit- 
able varieties  are  selected  one  ma}'  pick  a  certain 
amount  of  the  fruit  green  for  cooking  or  bottling, 
and  leave  the  remainder  to  ripen  forrtessert. 

A  fairly  deep  well-manured  soil  is  preferable,  and 
indeed  essential,  to  obtain  the  best  results  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  Gooseberry,  and  the  best  time  to 
plant  them  is  in  early  November.  A  space  of  0  feet 
between  each  plant,  both  in  the  rows  and  from 
row  to  row,  will  be  necessary,  for  if  the  bushes 
grow  as  they  should  they  will  then  have  none  too 
much  room.  Gooseberry  bushes  are  very  accommo- 
dating ;  they  can  be  planted  in  manj'  varied 
positions,  either  by  the  margins  of  the  walks,  in  the 
kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  underneath  standard 
Apple  and  Pear  trees,  or  gathered  together  in  one 
plot  in  the  open.  The  Gooseberry  is  not  fond  of  a 
warm,  dry  position,  and  should  not  be  planted  in  a 
confined  space,  or  the  bushes  will  sure  to  suffer  and 
prove  unsatisfactory.  The  practice  of  having  them 
altogether  in  one  plot  is,  of  course,  much  more 
convenient,  as  the  trees  can  be  netted  most  easily 
and  cheaply,  and  the  fruit  also  is  more  easily 
gathered.  Netting  is  usually  quite  necessary'  ;  if 
this  is  not  done  birds — blackbirds  especiall}' — Jjlay 
sad  havoc  with  the  ripening  fruits.  The  roots  of 
the  Gooseberry  do  not  go  deep,  so  that  a  good 
mulch  of  manure  is  very  beneficial  to  them.  This 
should  be  applied  quite  early  in  the  summer,  as 
after  the  leaves  become  thick  and  the  fruits,  which 
are  often  very  abundant,  become  of  a  good  size  it 
is  a  much  more  difficult  matter. 

The  Gooseberry  really  requires  very  little  atten- 
tion beyond  pruning  and  mulching  ;  give  the  mulch 
early  in  the  season,  and  then  the  bushes  may  be 
practically  left  to  take  care  of  themselves  through- 
out the  summer.  During  Ary  weather  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water  with  the  hose  is  very  beneficial. 
It  is  advisable  to  begin  pruning  soon  after  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  and  when  the  work  is  finished 
both  leaves  and  prunings  should  be  cleared  aw  a}' 
and  burnt.  Nothing  tends  to  promote  the  attacks 
of  insect  pests  so  much  as  leaving  heaps  of  rubbish 
in  the  vicinity'  of  iiuit  trees,  the  insects  hibernate 
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there  in  perfect  peace,  and  with  the  arrival  of 
spring  emanate  on  mischief  bent.  Bullfinches  are 
often  verj'  troublesome  during  wintertime  ;  thej-do 
considerable  damage  to  the  buds.  An  eftectual 
method  of  preventing  their  depredations  is  to  dust 
tlie  bushes  when  thej-  are  damp  (ver}'  earlv  in  the 
morning)  with  a  mixture  of  soot  and  lime.  When 
pruning  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  of 
the  fruit  is  borne  upon  spurs,  and  therefore  the 
summer  growths  must  be  cut  back,  or  spurred  in,  as 
it  is  termed,  to  within  about  half  an  inch  of  their 
bases.  Alwaj's  leave  a  young  shoot,  that  is,  of  the 
previous  summers  growth,  wherever  there  is  room 
for  it,  for  these  will  invariablj'  bear  fruit  from 
top  to  bottom.  To  preserve  a  well-balanced  bush 
and  a  symmetrical  outline,  the  leading  shoots  must 
be  trimmed  in  as  is  necessary.  Some  of  the  best 
and  most  certain  cropping  dessert  Gooseberries  are 
Keen's  Seedling  (red),  Langley  Beauty,  Langley 
Uage  (yellow),  Red  Champagne,  Red  Warrington, 
Speedwell  (red),  Whinham's  Industry  (red).  White- 
smith, Ironmonger  (red).  Bright  Venus  (white). 
Yellow  Champagne,  and  Yellow  Sulphur. 

A.  P.  H. 
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(iioNEK.AL  Work. 

SPRING-SOWN  Onions  sliould  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  ground  until  thej-  have 
quite  finished  their  growth  before  the}' 
are  disturbed,  which  will  be  later  tlian 
usual  this  season  owing  to  the  dry 
weather  retarding  their  growth.  When 
they  are  lifted  they  must  be  allowed  ample  time 
and  exposure  to  the  sun  to  harden  before  being 
removed  to  the  store-room  or  Onion  loft,  whichever 
it  may  be.  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
they  be  not  placed  too  thick  and  so  exclude 
tlie  air  from  passing  through  them,  or  many  of 
tlic  bulbs  may  be  lost.  Ground  occupied  l)y 
Onions  has  generally  been  well  cultivated  and 
manured,  so  that  little  preparation  will  be  neces- 
sary beyond  a  deep  hoeing  for  the  reception  of 
Cabbage  plants  intended  to  stand  the  winter  and 
come  into  use  early  in  the  spring.  Kllams'  Early 
is  one  of  the  best  for  this  purpose,  and  should  be 
planted  largely  wherever  good  spring  Cabbage  is 
required.  I  know  of  no  better  variety  to  produce 
small  compact  heads,  and  it  is  not  so  apt  to  run  to 
seed  as  many  other  varieties.  Enfield  Market  is 
also  a  good  sort,  and  forms  a  succession  to  EUams' ; 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  good  size,  and  may 
be  planted  for  spring  Greens  when  other  things  are 
scarce.  This  is  a  far  better  plan  than  allowing  old 
stumps  to  stand  the  winter  through  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  produce  some  Greens  in  the  spring  ; 
the  stumps  are  unsightly,  and  the  Greens  are  never 
so  good  as  from  young  plantations.  This  variety 
may  be  given  a  little  more  room  than  EUams',  say, 
■J  feet  between  the  rows  and  1  foot  from  plant  to 
plant.  Where  French  Beans  are  in  demand  during 
the  winter  months,  a  good  sowing  may  be  made  at 
once,  and  with  liberal  treatment  ma.y  be  expected 
to  come  into  use  in  nine  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  This,  like  all  other  crops,  requires  more 
time  in  the  autumn  than  in  the  spring  to  come  to 
ni  iturity.  Eight  and  a  half  inch  pots  are  tlie  most 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  seven  or  eight  seeds 
will  be  sutticienl  for  each  pot,  which  may  be  filled 
to  within  "2  inches  of  the  rim  before  sowing.  After- 
wards cover  the  seed  with  1  inch  of  tine  soil.  The 
pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  pit  or  house  until 
the  approach  of  cold  weather,  when  they  must  be 
removed  to  warmer  quarters,  where,  with  a  liberal 
use  of  the  syringe  and  abundance  of  air,  they  may 
be  left  to  mature  their  crop.  Sutton's  Forcing 
and  Osborn's  Early  Forcing  are  good  varieties  for 
this  sowing.  They  take  ujj  little  room  compared 
with  many  others,  and  require  very  little  in  the 
way  of  sticks.  Parsley  should  be  ctit  over  at  once, 
if  not  already  done,  so  that  an  abundance  of  young 
growth  may  be  made  before  the  season  is  too  far 
advanced.  These  plants  will  stand  the  winter 
better  than  if  left  untouched,  and  the  produce  will 
be  of  much  lietter  quality.     Mid-se,ason  Potatoes 


should  be  lifted  and  stored  away  as  soon  as  ready. 
The  tubers  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  long  in 
strong  sun  or  the  colour  will  be  ruined  and  the 
flavour  also.  Unless  there  is  a  good  Potato  house, 
where  light  and  air  can  be  excluded,  the  tubers  are 
better  preserved  in  an  ordinary  pit,  providing  they 
are  perfectly  drj-  before  they  are  covered  with  soil. 
This  section  has  grown  out  a  good  deal  in  this 
district,  and  the  worst  amongst  them  is  British 
Queen.  Windsor  Castle  is  a  splendid  crop,  and 
very  little  affected  by  second  growth.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  Potatoes  in  cultivation 
where  quality  is  the  principal  consideration. 

.John'  1)u>'n. 
I'oyal  Kitchen  Gardt-iix,  Windsor. 

CHRYSANTHEMU:\[S. 

The  Luds  of  all  the  large-flowering  sections  should 
have  been  secured  by  this  time,  or  ready  to  be 
thinned  to  the  one  intended  to  produce  large  and 
highly  finished  blooms  in  November.  Any  whh.'h 
may  be  in  a  backward  condition  should  receive 
every  encouragement  to  induce  them  to  do  so  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  To  assist  them  to 
do  so  remove  the  plants  under  glass,  choosing  a 
light  airy  house  in  which  a  free  circulation  of  air 
is  maintained  day  and  night,  as  bj'  so  doing  fully 
a  week  or  ten  days  difference  will  be  the  result. 
The  Princess  Teck  family,  so  seldom  seen  in  fine 
condition  nowadays,  are  much  benefited  by  this 
treatment,  as  they  open  much  more  freelj'.  have 
better  petals,  and  the  colour  is  decidedly  richer. 
Rarely  are  good  blooms  obtained  from  early 
selected  buds  of  these.  Any  kinds  that  are  too 
forward  must,  on  the  other  hand,  be  retarded. 
Lights  should  be  tempoiatily  erected  under  a 
north  wall,  which  should  be  made  quite  drip-proof, 
under  which  these  should  be  placed  before  they 
become  too  far  advanced.  It  is  useless  to  allow 
the  plants  to  remain  in  the  open  when  the  bud 
shows  the  slightest  sign  of  bursting,  or,  in  nine 
cases  otit  of  ten,  the  blooms,  instead  of  expanding, 
will  decay,  though  it  may  not  be  noticeable  before 
they  are  partly  developed,  and  the  larger  and 
more  promising  the  buds  the  more  likely  is  this 
to  be  the  case.  Every  encouragement  should  he 
given  to  the  general  collection  to  enable  the  buds 
to  swell  freely.  A  moderate  amount  of  feeding 
will  be  necessary,  but  avoid  giving  anything  in 
the  way  of  stimulants  to  excess,  or  more  harm 
than  good  will  be  the  result.  Some  imagine  that 
after  the  bud  has  been  secured  high  feeding  should 
be  resorted  to,  but  this  is  a  mistake,  as  the  plants 
will  practically  have  finished  their  growth,  and 
they  cannot  take  up  such  a  large  amount  as  before 
without  coarse  flowers  resulting. 

As  I  have  previously  pointed  out,  good  flowers 
are  not  produced  in  a  few  weeks,  but  are  the 
result  of  good  cultivation  all  through  the  season, 
which  means  that  at  least  eleven  months  out  of 
the  twelve  there  is  no  rest  in  growing  Chrysanthe- 
mums to  perfection.  Syringe  the  plants  freely 
with  tepid  water  twice  or  three  times  daily  in  hot, 
dry  weather  ;  the  heavy  dews  which  we  are  sure 
to  get  now  and  through  this  month  will  assist 
them  materially.  There  ought  to  be  few  com- 
plaints this  year  about  the  wood  being  in  an 
unripened  condition  after  the  long  spell  of  hot, 
dry  weather  which  wo  have  experienced. 

See  that  the  supports  are  all  thoroughly  safe 
against  gales,  which  we  are  almost  certain  to  have 
during  this  season,  and  that  each  shoot  is  properly 
secured.  A  keen  look-out  must  be  kept  for  any 
traces  of  rust,  and  means  taken  to  eradicate  it,  or 
it  will  spread  w'th  alarming  rapidity.  Isolate  any 
plants  which  are  tlie  least  suspicious  some  distance 
from  tlie  collection,  and,  unless  particularly 
wanted,  by  far  the  better  plan  will  be  to  consign 
them  to  the  fire.  Weak  paraflin  and  water 
thoroughly  mixed  and  sprayed  well  about  the 
foliage  is  the  best  remedy  I  know  to  keep  it  in 
check.  Earwigs  have  been  numerous  and  have 
caused  a  lot  of  trouble  in  many  places  this  year, 
and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  trap  and  destroy 
as  many  as  possible  before  the  plants  are  housed. 
Bamboo  canes,  which  are  now  so  generally  used, 
form  ideal  hiding  places  for  these,  unless  cut  off  at 
a  joint,  otherwise  those  should  bo  plugged.     One 


can  hardly  estimate  the  damage  done  by  these 
little  pests  to  the  petals  of  a  flower,  when  com- 
mencing to  unfold,  before  being  detected. 

Later  decorative  kinds  will  now  require  neatly 
staking  and  tying.  One  strung  stake  will  suffice 
for  all  ordinary  sized  plants,  and  each  shoot  should 
be  looped  naturally  to  it.  Give  the  plants  plenty 
of  room  in  a  light  airy  position,  turning  Ihcm 
round  occasional!}',  so  that  tlio  sun  can  reach  every 
part  of  the  growths.  Give  manure  water  every 
other  watering.  E.  Beckett. 

A/devham  Home  Gardens,  Elslree,  Herta. 

THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

HaKDY    ANNU.4L.S. 

TiiKKE  is  a  great  difference  in  the  stamina  and 
continuous  flowering  of  hardy  annuals  raised  from 
seeds  in  the  autumn  and  those  which  aie  spring- 
raised,  the  advantages  lying  with  those  sown  in 
autumn.  Unfortunately,  tliese  flower  too  early 
for  many  gardens  ■where  the  latter  end  of  summer 
and  the  autumn  form  the  season  during  which  the 
best  display  is  needed,  but  those  gardeners  who 
have  to  cater  for  the  earl}'  summer  months  will  be 
wise  in  sowing  their  seeds  of  such  plants  now, 
thin  them  well,  and  allow  each  plant  its  fullest 
development.  Among  others  which  may  now  be 
sown  are  Antirrhinums,  Asperula  azurea  setosa, 
Eschseholtzia,  Linarias,  and  .Saponaria  in  soils  of  a 
poor  and  rather  dry  nature  :  I iypsophila  elegans 
alba  and  G.  rosea,  with  JIatthiola  bieornis  for  limy 
soils ;  and  for  ordinary  garden  soils,  Calliopsis, 
Candytuft,  annual  Chrysanthemums,  Claikia, 
Eutoxa  viscida.  Erysimum,  Larkspur,  Lavatera, 
Linmanthes  Douglasi,  Linunis,  common  Lupins, 
Aniaranthus  caudatus,  Senecio,  Malope,  and 
Nemophila.  For  many  of  these  latter  it  is  well 
to  prepare  the  site  by  digging  in  a  fair  quantity  of 
well-decayed  manure,  for  the  ordinary  contents  of 
the  mixed  border  soon  rob  the  soil,  and  these 
plants  are  generally  sown  to  fill  up  gaps  created  by 
things  which  have  had  to  be  pulled  up  after 
flowering  themselves  to  death.  Each  little  plot 
should  be  well  dug  up  and  watered  thoroughly,  if 
at  all  dry,  before  sowing  the  seeds.  The  latter 
may  be  sown  rather  thickly  to  allow  for  losses  by 
slugs,  &c.,  but  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  so, 
thinning  them  gradually  until  they  have  got 
beyond  the  size  at  which  they  are  liable  to  attacks. 

TuLii'S. 

The  ordinary  season  chosen  !or  planting  the 
general  run  of  Dutch  bedding  Tulips,  viz.,  October 
or  early  in  November,  is  not  so  good  for  the  late- 
flowering  species,  the  Gesneriana,  Spathulata, 
Retroflexa,  and  others  of  that  type,  as  well  as  the 
no%v  fashionable  Darwins  and  Parrots,  as  the 
sooner  these  can  be  got  into  their  ptimauent 
quarters  the  more  likely  they  will  be  to  flower 
well  and  escape  blindness,  which  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  late  and  insufhcitnt  rooting.  It 
suits  some  growers  to  send  these  out  late  and  in 
bulk,  but  it  is  not  so  good  from  a  cultural  point  of 
view  to  allow  this,  and  the  immediate  fulfilling  of 
orders  should  be  urged.  The  decorative  value  of 
the  Darwins  should  not  be  judged  entirely  from 
the  exhibits  one  sees,  as  many  of  them  have  the 
natural  defect  of  weak  stems  and  are  not  self 
supporting,  so  that  it  is  well  to  choose  only  those 
noted  for  strength  of  stems.  In  prcjiaring  the 
giound  for  planting  a  good  Ia}er  of  manure  should 
be  dug  in  well  below  the  bulbs,  which  should  be 
planted  about  4  inches  deep,  and  with  each  bulb 
should  be  put  in,  if  the  soil  is  lieavy,  a  good 
handful  of  sand,  or,  better  still  perlm|is,  a  good 
sprinkling  of  sand  -worked  into  the  top  (i  inches  of 
soil  after  it  has  been  dug,  as  this  will  encourage 
the  roots  to  run  freely.  Disease  in  Tulips  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  the  bulbs  ought  to  he  well 
looked  over,  discarding  all  such  as  show  fungoid 
growth  on  the  outer  .skin  or  at  the  base  of  the 
bulbs. 

PENTS'rEiMONS. 

Cuttings  of  the  selected  types  of  Peiitstenion 
may  now  be  put  in,  choosing  only  those  varieties 
wliich  show  healthy  growth,  for  those  which 
have  gone  spotted  and  poor  looking  can  never  be 
trusted  to  recover  their  original  constitution,  and 
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plants  raised  from  them  get  worse  year  by  year  as 
regards  earrj'ing  good  foliage  into  the  autumn, 
though  they  may  look  fairly  well  up  to  the 
flowering  season  To  do  these  well  one  has  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  seedlings,  from  which  may 
be  selected  the  favourite  colours  for  propagation, 
as  the  cutting  raised  plants  almost  invariably  tlo 
well  the  first  year  after  being  propagated  direct 
from  seedlings.  The^'  strike  well  in  a  cold  frame 
placed  on  a  hard  ash  bottom  and  witli  about 
4  inches  of  sandy  soil.  Only  a  few  cuttings  should 
be  taken  off  at  a  time,  as  they  should  not  be 
allowed  to  flag  badly,  and  they  should  be  well 
watered  in  as  the  work  proceeds  and  kept  close 
and  shaded  for  a  few  da3'S  until  tl'.ey  begin  to 
callus. 

Pansiks. 

Cuttings  of  the  tiny  shoots  to  be  found  at  the 
centres  of  the  plants  should  now  be  put  in,  and  if 
a  frame  is  not  available  for  these  alone  they  may 
go  with  the  Pentstemons.  It  is  useless  trying  to 
strike  the  stout  cuttings,  the  stems  of  which  are 
hollow,  as  roots  will  not  form  from  the-ic,  the  only 
acceptable  cuttings  being  those  which  are  quite 
solid  throughout  and  small. 

J.  C.  Tall.\ck. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardeii.i,  Derby. 


THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 
Cool  Fernerv. 
The  increased  accommodation  allowed  the  plants 
some  time  ago  will  now  have  become  insutticient, 
and  a  general  overhaul  must  again  be  made.  This 
is  most  essential,  as  in  the  operation  it  permits  of 
the  plants  being  turned  round  to  the  light,  without 
which  aid  all  plants  are  apt  to  grow  one-sided. 
All  decayed  growths  must  be  carefully  picked  o9, 
and  the  washing  of  dirt}'  pots  will  follow  as  a 
matter  of  course.  Plants  which  have  not  been 
repotted  this  spring  had  better  have  a  little 
sustenance.  A  dash  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  mixed 
with  fine  soil  should,  after  the  surface  has  been 
removed,  be  laid  firmly  on  and  watered  in  with 
tepid  water. 

Gleichenias. 
These  are  subjects  rarely  seen,  and  still  more 
rarely  met  with,  in  good  condition,  usually  forming 
useful  plants  for  the  autumn  flower  shows.  Where 
there  are  any  promising  plants  they  should  be  put 
into  shape.  Use  very  slender,  neatly-pointed 
sticks  and  dyed  raffia  as  a  tying  material.  This 
latter  should  be  well  twisted  to  give  it  the  appear- 
ance of  a  neat  twine.  These  are  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  scale,  and  while  being  handled  a  sharp 
look-out  must  be  kept.  Should  it  be  found  then 
careful  sponging  must  be  practised.  The  frame 
ground — already  we  are  having  indications  of 
autumn — and  the  sources  from  which  we  derive 
our  winter-flowering  plants  must  not  be  neglected. 
Primulas,  Cinerarias,  Bouvardias,  zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, Cyclamen,  Salvias,  and  the  many  other 
subjects  usuallj'  grown  for  winter  flowering  will 
each  and  all  require  attention.  In  most  cases  a 
little  feeding  will  be  necessary,  and  I  know  of 
nothing  better  than  a  little  farmyard  liquid 
manure,  provided  this  is  not  used  too  strong  or 
too  frequent.  It  is  advisable  to  mix  a  little  soot 
with  it ;  this  gives  tone  to  the  foliage. 

Early  Roman  Hyacinths. 
The  earliest  batch  of  these  is  now  in  hand,  and 
should  be  put  into  their  pots  or  boxes  without 
delay  and  covered  over  with  ashes  until  the  pots 
are  well  filled  with  roots.  Upon  no  account 
should  they  be  put  into  heat  until  abundantly 
supplied  with  roots,  otherwise  the  result,  if  not 
quite  a  failure,  is  altogether  disappointing. 

Feeesias. 
These  sweetly-scented  subjects  are  also  being 
put  into  the  grower's  hands,  and  where  they  are 
required  from  late  autumn  to  a  late  date  in  spring 
the  first  batch  should  at  once  be  introduced  to  a 
growing  temperature.  Good  fibrous  loam  will 
form  the  staple  here,  while  a  little  leaf-moidd, 
Mushroom  manure,  and  sand  may  be  added  in 
sufficient  (juantity  to  give  lightness  and  a  free- 
rooting  texture  to  the  whole.  A  dusting  of 
dissolved  bones,  too,  should  be  incorporated,  the 


pots  being  liberally  drained  and  soil  put  in  to 
within  I  inch  of  the  rim.  The  bulbs  should  be 
fixed  Hrml}'  into  their  respective  jjositions  and  the 
final  soil  added,  bringing  it  up  near  to  the  top  of 
the  rim.  I  usually  put  five  bulbs  in  a  -tA-inch  pot 
and  nine  in  a  ll-inch  pot.  Plunge  the  pots  in  ashes, 
but  only  lightly  cover  them,  say  about  half  an 
inch.  ,J.  F.  McLeoI). 

Dnrer  Noiiii-  (/ai-dens,  Roehamjiloii. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Pines — Fruiters. 
I  aji  pleased  to  notice  that  greater  interest  has 
been  taken  of  late  in  these  fruits,  and  it  is  right 
that  their  culture  should  not  be  lost  sight  of  in 
spite  of  the  great  ([uantities  imported.  The  work 
amongst  the  plants  will  now  need  attention — I 
mean  those  that  are  to  fruit  next  season.  In  the 
meantime,  the  (^lueen  variety,  if  grown  in  suHicient 
quantities,  will  still  be  furnishing  the  supply,  as  if 
a  good  lot  of  this  variety  be  grown  fruits  may  be 
had  well  into  October,  and  after  that  date  the 
smooth  Cayenne  and  .Tamaicas  will  give  fruit  at 
the  dull  season  of  the  year  when  they  are  most 
useful  for  dessert.  The  hot  weather  we  have  had 
will  have  been  most  favourable  for  the  fruiting 
plants,  and  any  late  yueen's  now  swelling  should 
be  treated  well  in  the  way  of  liberal  supplies 
of  liquid  manure  and  plenty  of  atmospheric 
moisture.  Of  course,  the  above  advice  only  refers 
to  plants  growing  freelj'.  Any  approaching  the 
ripening  stage  should  get  less  moisture,  and  food 
is  not  needed.  On  the  other  hand,  water  must  be 
given  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow  the  fruits 
to  finish  ;  the  colour  should  be  showing  freely 
when  watering  should  cease.  Pines  that  have 
their  stalks  shrivelled  very  much  lack  flavour. 
The  stalk  should  not  be  dried  up  too  quickly  ; 
indeed,  I  have  often  observed  that  home-grown 
fruits  are  at  times  too  much  hurried  at  the  finish, 
and  with  hot  weather  moisture  should  not  cease 
too  suddenly.  When  the  fruits  are  quite  ripe, 
and  to  keep  them  good  as  long  as  possible,  it  is 
well  to  remove  them  from  their  growing  quarters 
and  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  vinery  or  fruit  room. 
Kept  in  this  way  they  will  be  good  for  weeks  if 
no  water  is  given.  Jlany  growers  cut  the  fruits 
with  a  good  length  of  stalk  and  suspend  them 
upside  down  in  a  cool  store,  but  I  prefer  to  keep 
them  on  the  plants.  If  there  is  any  difficulty 
about  the  plants  fruiting  all  together  some  of  the 
most  backward  should 
be  given  cooler  treat- 
ment and  shade  in  hot 
weather. 

SUCCESSIONALS. 
The  above  will  in- 
clude plants  potted  up 
late  last  year  to  fruit 
very  early  next  season, 
and  it  often  happens 
that  such  plants  given 
good  culture  will  fruit 
in  twelve  months  from 
the  time  of  potting. 
If  now  showing  signs 
of  fruiting  they  should 
not  be  retarded,  but 
given  more  food  and 
warmth  —  li  beral  at- 
mospheric moisture — 
and  will  then  furnish 
fruit  in  midwinter. 
Food  may  be  given  at 
least  twice  a  week, 
and  I  prefer  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid 
state.  At  the  flower- 
ing  period  the  plants 
must  be  kept  drier 
overhead,  but  a  judi- 
cious use  of  the  syringe 
may  be  made  by 
damping  between  the  i 
plants,  the  border 
paths,  and  vacant 
places   in    the    house. 


At  this  late  period  of  thesummer  it  is  not  well  to  rely 
too  much  on  sun  heat  with  plan tsswellingtheirfruits 
or  just  forming  the  same,  as  at  tinii'S  the  nights 
are  cool,  and  in  wet  weather  the  plants  do  not  dry 
readily.  The  last-named  encourages  a  gross  crowii 
growth  at  the  expense  of  the  fruit.  This  should 
be  avoided,  and  less  atmospheric  moisture  given. 
Of  course,  success  depends  upon  the  condition  of 
the  plunging  materials.  These  with  plants  forming 
fruit  should  not  be  allowed  to  become  inert.  Now 
is  a  good  time  to  remove  old  beds  and  replace  with 
fresh  materials  ;  indeed,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  clear 
out  entirely  once  a  year,  lime  wash  the  walls,  and 
by  so  doing  get  rid  of  insect  pests  before  winter. 
Any  painting  or  repairs  should  not  be  overlooked, 
as  now  the  late  potted  plants  for  next  season  may 
lie  temporarily  placed  in  frames  while  the  work  is 
being  done  ;  if  the  glass  is  covered  with  mats  at 
night  they  will  take  no  harm.  Do  not  overlook 
thepottingup  of  strongsuckers  if  stock  is  required, 
and  though  full  late  to  advise  on  shifting  I  would 
not  hesitate  to  do  this  with  early  potted  plants  if 
a  genial  bottom  heat  can  be  given  afterwards. 
Pot  very  firmly  and  avoid  large  shifts,  and  do  not 
pot  any  plants  that  are  at  all  weakly  at  the  roots. 

G.    WvTHES. 

Si/OH  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


THE    PAPER-BARK     BIRCH    OF 

THIBET. 

Betul.\  utilis  is  Don's  name  now  generally 
adopted  for  a  tree  called  B.  Bhogpattra  by 
Wallich  in  his  "Plant.  Asiatica-  Rariores.''  It  is 
found  growing  wild  on  the  high  lands  of  Thibet, 
all  along  the  Himalayas  as  far  as  North  China  or 
Japan.  Soon  after  I  came  to  Dublin,  twentj'-two 
years  ago.  Sir  .Joseph  Hooker,  K.C.S.I.,  at  that 
time  director  at  Kew,  very  kindly  sent  me  two 
packets  of  North  Indian  seeds,  viz.,  Betula  utilis 
and  Cerasus  (Padus)  cornutus,  and,  grown  from 
those  seeds,  we  have  trees  varying  from  \'i  feet  to 
30  feet  high  now  in  the  College  OSardens.  Both  are 
very  handsome  during  the  winter,  the  Birch  bj' 
reason  of  its  satin-like  or  silvery  bark,  while  that 
of  the  North  Indian  Bird  Cherry  is  tinted  like 
copper  or  old  bronze.  The  outer  layers  of  white 
bark  may  be  peeled  off'  the  Birch  stems  in  sheets  a 
foot  in  length,  i.e.,  the  total  circumference  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  clear  pieces  var}'  from  o  inches  to 
9   inches   in    breadth.      These    sheets    are    to    all 
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ADDRESS  TO    :MR.    OWEN   THOMAS. 


practical  purposes  a  natural  kind  of  paper,  and 
may  be  written  upon  quite  leadil}'  with  pen  and 
inlv.  I  am  informed  that  this  paper  was  formerly 
much  used  by  the  Lamas  of  Thibet,  just  as 
Longfellow's  American  Indian  chief,  mentioned  in 
"Hiawatha,"  utilised  the  paper  Birch  bark  of 
North  America  for  writing  upon. 

The  discover}'  of  paper  and  its  manufacture 
from  vegetable  fibres  is  usually  attributed  to  the 
Chinese,  who  may  have  imitated  the  wasp,  which 
builds  a  brown  paper  nest,  for  the  making  of  which 
it  utilises  wood  pulp,  just  as  does  the  modern 
]iaper  maker.  It  seems  to  me  that  in  all  probability 
Birch  bark  was  one  of  the  earliest  forujs  of  ])aper 
ever  used,  because  natural)}'  produced  on  the  tree, 
and  requiring  no  after  manufacture  whatever. 
'J'he  papyrus  paper  recjuired,  on  the  other  hand, 
a  more  or  less  careful  and  complicated  system  of 
manufacture. 

The  illustration  is  made  from  a  photograph  of  a 
stiuxll  specimen  of  Ijark  grown  in  the  College 
llotaiiical  (iardens,  Dublin.  In  any  case  those  who 
add  Betula  utilis  to  their  collections  will  find  it  a 
neat  habited  and  very  handsome  tree  at  all  seasons, 
especially  during  winter,  when  its  silvery  trunk 
and  brown-barked  branches  glisten  in  the  sunshine. 

F.    W.  BUKIIIDCK 


PRESENTATION     TO     MR. 
THOMAS. 


O-WEN 


tlie  duly,  and  as  the  address  expressed 
tlieir  views  Ijetter  than  he  could,  he  would 
now  read  it : — 

•To  (1«KN-  Tll.iMA^,  Es.j.,  V.M.H.,  *c. 
■'  W'e,  the  staff,  .vouns  gardeners,  and 
eraplojesof  the  Royal  Gardens,  Windsor, 
have  learned  with  deeji  n^Kret  that  you 
are  retiring  from  the  position  you  have 
so  alily  lillcd  for  the  last  ten  years  as 
Superintendent  of   the   Royal   Gardens. 
It  has  been  the  piivilcge  of  most  of  us 
to  have  worl;ed  under  your  direction  the 
whole  of  that   time,   and   we   desire  to 
place  on  record  our  giatetui  acknowledg- 
ment of  (he  courtesy  and  kindness  we 
have  invariably  received  from  you  ;  also 
to   hear  testimony  to  the   e.irnest   and 
energetic    manner    in    which    you  have 
■an-ied  out  the  responsible  duties  of  your 
oflice,  which  has  been  an  example  to  all. 
"Weaiik  your  acceptance  of  this  address 
as  a  slight  token  of  our  esteem  and  regai  d, 
and  pray  th:it  Almighty  God  will  bless 
\<tu   with  health,  happiness,  and  pros- 
lierily  for  very  many  years. 
"Signed  on  behalf  of  1-10  subscribers, 
■''tuns.  EnwARiis,  Chairman, 
".I.  DUN'N,  Treasurer, 
"  K.  HAIUIIS,  Secretary, 
■■  \v.  BAKIvER,         .T.  Gkkkn, 
".Tames  Beown,     G.  Uami'tox, 
"  .1.  (.""HEXNELL,       .J.  .Tack, 
"  iilth  .Tune,  1901.         .T.  S.  LisDs.vv.' 
(  ontinuing,  the  speaker  said  the  list  of 
Miliscribers  which  lie  now  handed  to  him 
'\ould  show  how  unanimous  the  feeling 
\\ns   that  Mr.   Thomas    was   worthy  of 
-iicli   a  recognition.      They  hoped   that 
I  he  address,  with  such  excellent   views 
1  his  lesidence.  would  be  worthy  of  a 
iilace  in  his  new  home.    The  Committee 
iiuld  not  think  of  any  memento  of  the 
uood  feeling  that  had  existed  between 
I  hem  for  the  past  ten  years  that  could 
Ite   more  appropriate  or    acceptable  to 
lihn. 

Mr.  Thomas,  who  was  visibly  affected, 
in  reply,  said  ;  ^Ir.  Edwards  and  gentle- 
men,—You  will  understand  that  tills  is  a 
trying  time  tor  me.  I  feel  I  cannot 
at  the  present  moment  adeiiuately  e.x- 
press  my  thanks,  or  how  much  I  appre- 
ciate your  great  kindness.  I  can  only 
say  I  thank  you  most  heartily,  but 
although  it  is  a  painful  matter  to  say 
good-bye  to  you  who  have  worked  so  willingly  with  me,  I 
am  glad  in  one  respect  to  meet  you,  as  this  occasion  gives 
me  an  opportunity  of  stating— what  I  have  often  felt—  that  no 
man  in  the  position  I  have  held  could  have  had  more  loyal 
support  and  assistance  from  the  staff  than  I  have  experienced, 
from  the  time  I  came  to  Windsor  up  to  Ihe  present ;  and  I 
sincerely  trust  that  the  same  good  feeling  will  exist  in  the 
future  with  my  successor.  Having  made  some  touching 
allusions  to  the  late  (Jueen  Victoria,  he  asked  each  member 
of  the  committee  to  accept  framed  cabinet  photographs 
(signed)  of  Mrs.  Thomas  and  himself,  and  again  thanked  one 
and  all  for  their  kindness. 

The  address,  wdiich  is  on  vellum  and  enclosed  in  an 
Oak  and  gold  frame,  is  a  superb  example  of  the  illnmi- 
nator's  art.  For  beauty  ol  design  and  harmonious  treat- 
ment of  colour  it  is  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise,  .^t 
the  heading  is  the  Royal  arms  in  heraldic  colouring  upon 
a  delicate  tloral  ground,  with  the  words  Royal  Gardeus, 
Windsor,  in  ribbon.  The  name  Owen  Thomas,  Esi|.,  with  its 
beautiful  capital  letters,  and  inside  letters  Korget-me-nots, 
delicately  treated  on  gold  ground,  is  very  tine,  the  border  is 
in  the  English  flower  pattern  with  Ivy  leaf  ornament  in  early 
fifteenth  century  style,  on  a  ground  of  endless  tiligree  work. 
At  the  bottom  are  two  finely-executed  views  of  Mr.  Thomas' 
residence  (south  aiid  north).  The  wording  is  in  Saxon,  and 
signed  by  the  chairman  and  committee.  The  work  was 
designed  and  executed  by  Mr.  W.  S,  Darby,  of  Windsor,  and 
has  given  the  greatest  satisfaction. 


ON  Friday,  the  li;ird  ult.,  an  iuLcresting  little  ceicnio)iy 
took  place  in  the  Library  at  Erogmore,  being  the  pre- 
sentation of  an  address  to  Jlr.  Owen  Thomas  (on  his 
retirement  from  the  jiosition  of  Superintendent  of  the 
King's  Gardens)  from  the  wdiole  of  the  employes  of  the 
Royal  Gardens,  Windsor,  Hampton  Court  Palace  Private 
liaidens.  White  bodge,  and  the  Grounds  at  the  Royal 
I'avilion,  Aldershot. 

.\t  the  request  of  the  subscribers,  the  presentation  was 
made  by  Mr.  Edwards,  who,  in  a  tew  introductoiy  remarks, 
explained  to  Mr.  Thomas  the  reason  for  asking  him  to  meet 
the  committee  and  others  then  assembled.  They  wished  to 
express  to  him,  as  a  body— what,  he  was  assured,  they  felt 
individually— their  regret  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  him 
to  leave  Frogmore.  Personally  he  would  have  preferred  that 
one  of  the  oklei'  members  of  the  committee  had  undertaken 
the  task  ;  but,  as  they  wished  him  to  do  so,  he  did  not  .shirk 


SOCIETIES. 

ROYAL  marnOirLTURAL  SOC'TETV  OF  IRELAND. 
The  great  autuinn  fruit  and  flower  show  of  this  society  was 
held  ill  the  picturesiiue  grounds  of  Merrioii  Square,  Duliliii, 
on  Tuesday,  August  'J.7.  The  entries,  although  somewhat 
under  the"  average  of  tlie  past  few  years,  were  still  of 
sulhcient  number  to  ensure  a  large  display,  while  the  (|uality 
of  the  exhibits  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  The  attendance 
was  e.xceptiuiially  large  and  fashionable,  and  the  weather, 
notwithstanding  the  storm  of  the  previous  day  and  the 
threatening  apjK-arance  of  the  early  morning,  was  iieautiful. 
The 

TitAi>K  ExiiimTs, 
which  form  sucli  an  attractive  feature  of  this  society's 
reunions,  were  on  this  occasion  more  extensive  and  brilliant 
than  usual,  the  collections  shown  by  Messrs.  R.  JIartland 
and  Suns,  the  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  Messi-s.  S.  McOreriy 
and  Sons,  Portadown,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Suns, 
Limited,  Ncwtownards.  Messrs.  William  Watson  and  Sons, 
Clontarf  Nurseries,  Dublin,  Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  Chester, 
and  Messrs.  <l  Ramsay  and  Son,  Dublin,  being  the  finest  we 
have  seen  staged  liy  those  well-knpwn  nurserymen. 

Messrs.  William  Drummond  and  Suns,  Limited,  Dublin, 
had  a  separate  nianiuee  for  their  exhibit,  which  consisted  of 
a  unique  and  handsome  group  of  ornamental  plants,  hardy 


flowers,  rare  shrubs,  climbers,  and  decorative  plants  an-auged 
in  a  particularly  graceful  and  attractive  style.  Oi>ld  modal 
award  ed- 

Messrs.  R.  Hartland  and  Sons,  Lough  Nurseries,  Cork,  had 
a  magnificent  cullection  uf  flowers  and  fniit,  the  former 
consisting  of  several  hundreds  of  then'  famous  double 
Begonias,  zunal  Pelargoniums,  and  Gladioli,  and  the  latter 
comprising  seventy-two  dishes  of  excellent  Grapes,  Peaches, 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums.     Gold  medal  awarded. 

ilessrs.  S.  McGredy  and  Son,  Portadown,  showed  a  really 
dazzling  display  of  single  and  double  P>egunias,  neatly 
arranged  in  fan-shaped  bouquets,  interspersed  with  Aspa- 
ragus, Gypsophila,  and  Thalictrum  foliage.  Gold  medal 
awarded. 

Messrs.  Dickson,  Limited,  Chester,  had  a  very  attractive 
exhibit  of  hardy  flowers,  includhig  some  lovely  Phloxes, 
Liliums,  Gladioli,  Montbretias,  Scabious,  «Vc. 

Messrs.  C.  Ramsay  and  Son,  Dublin,  staged  a  splendid 
gruup  of  Palms,  fuliage  plants,  and  floral  designs  of  great 
beauty. 

Messrs.  William  Watson  and  Sons,  Clontarf,  showed  a 
marvelhms  collection  of  Cactus  Dahlias  and  Carnations  in 
all  the  choicest  varieties. 

Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and  Sons,  Limited,  Newtownards, 
had  a  niiigniflcent  stand  of  hardy  flowers  and  garden  Hoses 
in  vases,  which  was  greatly  admired. 

The  collection  of  plants  from  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Glasnevin,  was,  as  usual,  one  of  the  features  of  the  show. 
Rarely,  indeed,  has  a  more  strikingly  beautiful  collection  of 
brilliant  flowering  exotics  and  stately  foliage  plants  beeu 
staged  than  that  from  the  celebrated  Glasnevin  gardens  on 
this  occasion.     In  the 

Plant  Section 
the  competition  was  in  some  of  the  classes  much  keener 
than  usual.  Mr.  Colohan,  gardener  to  i\  A.  Millar,  Esq., 
showed  a  grand  group  of  exotic  Ferns,  his  specimen  of 
Davallia  mooreana'  being  exceptionally  fine.  The  gnmps  of 
Coleus  shown  by  Mr.  P.  Geoghegan,  gardener  to  J.  Nuller, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  T.  Byrne,  gardener  to  D.  Driminie,  Esq.,  were 
models  of  symmetry  and  colour.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were 
very  well  shown,  Mr.  N.  Stringer,  gardener  to  General  Sir 
Roger  Palmer,  Bart.,  being  first  with  a  set  of  magnirtcent 
plants.     In  the 

Cut  Flo\\'er  Sectk.in 
the  entries  were  in  many  cases  in  excess  of  last  year,  and  the 
competition  was  extremely  close.  Mr.  W.  Rigg,  gardener  to 
Lord  Cloncurry,  had  a  well-deserved  victory  in  the  classes 
for  show.  Cactus,  Pompon,  and  decorative  Dahlias,  his  closest 
competitors  being  Mr.  Porter,  gardener  to  Lord  Ashtown, 
and  Mr.  W.  .1.  Mitchison,  gardener  to  Colonel  the  Hon.  C.  F. 
Crichton.  Mr.  Ernest  Bewley,  one  of  our  most  aident 
amateurs,  secured  first  honours  in  the  classes  for  twenty- 
four  Roses  (H.P.)  and  twelve  Teas  with  exquisite  blooms. 
Gladioli  made  a  brilliant  display,  Mr.  Porter  and  Colonel  n. 
Jervis-White  being  placed  first  in  the  classes  fur  twenty-four 
and  twelve  spikes  respectively.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  (single 
trusses,  six  varieties)  were  strongly  shown,  Mr.  Toner 
securing  first  prize  in  a  closely  contested  class.  Tuberous 
Begonias  were  a  centre  of  attraction,  the  challenge  cup  class 
for  thirty-six  doutiles  bringing  out  some  magnificent  collec- 
tions. Mr.  P.  Flanagan,  gardener  to  R.  Hamilton  Stubber, 
Esq.,  secured  the  coveted  trophy,  liis  closest  antagouiEt 
being  ^Ir.  Porter,  who  succeeded  in  reversing  this  order  in 
the  class  for  twelve  singles.  Mr.  Rigg  was  first  in  a  very 
well-contested  class  for  twelve  double  Begonias. 

Lord  Ardilanns  challenge  cup  for  a  collection  of  hardy  cut 
flowers  was  won  for  the  third  time  by  Mr.  Porter  with  a 
glorious  stand,  the  trophy  thus  becoming  his  own  property. 
Mr.  W.  Webster,  gardener  to  Lord  PUuikett,  was  a  very  close 
second,  the  third  place  being  filled  by  ilr.  W.  H.  Verschoylc. 
There  was  an  exceptionally  strong  i-ompetitiou  in  the  class 
for  Asters,  and  (juite  an  imposing  display  of  these  pretty 
flowers  was  staged  in  consequence,  Mr.  Toner  was  first  with 
a  particularly  well-grown  lot.  Messrs.  Porter,  Rigg,  and 
Toner  were  placed  in  the  order  named  in  the  class  for  French 
Marigolds.  Surgeon-General  Beaumont  was  first  in  the  class 
for  twelve  bunches  of  Carnations  or  Picotees  with  a  really 
choice  collection. 

Sweet  Peas  were,  perhaps,  the  most  admired  class  in  this 
section,  and  we  believe  they  have  never  been  seen  in  greater 
beauty  at  a  Dublin  show  before.  Jlr.  t-'ole,  gardener  to  Lord 
Dunleath,  was  awarded  first  prize  for  a  beautiful  cullection. 

In  the  nurserymen's  classes,  Messrs.  Alex.  Dickson  and 
Suns,  Limited,  were  first  in  the  classes  for  ;  wenty-fonr  show 
Dahlias,  twenty-four  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  forty-eight  Roses, 
Messrs.  William  Watson  and  Suns,  Clontarf  Nurseries, 
Dublin,  being  second  in  the  classes  for  Dahlias,  and  Jlessr.s. 
S.  McGredy  and  Sons  in  the  class  fur  Ruses.  Jlessrs.  McGredy 
were  placed  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Gladioli,  each 
different.    The  show  of 

FlUIT 

was  large,  and  the  quality  generally  good.  Black  Grapes 
were  exceptionally  good  in  all  the  classes,  but  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  in  every  instance  lacked  colour.  In  the  class  for 
six  bunches  (three  varieties),  Mr.  Porter  had  a  well-earned 
victoi-y,  which  he  repeated  in  the  classes  for  two  bunches 
white  (iluscats)  and  two  hunches  white  (any  other  variety). 
Sir.  J.  Colgan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Meade,  was  first  in  a  strong 
class  fur  two  bunches  Black  Hamburgh.  Mr.  W.  Tyndall, 
gardener  to  Cecil  Roche  Borrowes,  Es(|.,  was  first  in  the 
class  for  black  Grapes  (any  uther  variety);  also  in  the  two 
classes  for  Melons  (green  and  scarlet  fleshed)  and  Gage 
Plums.  Peaches  were  well  shown,  Mr.  Webster  being  first 
with  a  grand  dish.  Mr.  Flanagan  secured  premier  honours 
for  Nectarines.  Mr.  AMcKenna,  gardener  tu  Lady  Emily  H. 
Bury,  was  first  in  the  classes  for  dessert  Apples,  dessert 
Pears,  Plums,  and  red  Currants.  Mr.  Geoghegan  captured 
first  prize  in  the  large  class  for  baking  .\pplcs.  Mr.  Morton, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Rowan  Hauiiltun.  was  victoi'  in  the  classes 
f(u-  Apricots  and  Gnu.seberi  ies.  and  Mr.  Rigg  secured  similar 
honours  with  Figs  and  while  Currants.  Tomatoes  were  very 
well  shown,  Mr.  Milebi-snn  being  placed  first  with  six  large 
fruits,  which,  however,  lacked  the  jierfcct  shape  of  the 
second  prize  dish. 
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There  was  a  splendid  show  of  vesetahles.  Mr.  Tyiidall 
heins  an  easy  first  in  the  large  collection,  and  Mrs.  Blacker 
being  similarly  placed  in  the  class  for  six  distinct  kinds. 

The  judges  were  :— On  plants  :  Jfessrs.  K.  W.  Biirbidge, 
M.A.,  Trinity  College  Botanic  Gardens;  .r.  Kearney,  St. 
Stephen's  Green  Park  ;  and  W.  Owen,  Powerscroft  tiardens. 
Oil  cut  flowers:  Messrs.  W.  E.  Gurableton,  Esc|.,  lielgrove, 
Queen.°town;  T.  Goff,  Simmonscourt  Castle  Gardens;  and 
R.  Anderson,  PhaMiix  Park.  On  fruit  and  vegetables  :  Messrs. 
R.  JI.  Hamilton,  Ilamwood,  Dunboyne ;  W,  Dick,  lielsito, 
Inchicore  ;  and  A.  Black,  Carton  Gardens,  Maynooth. 


the  ground  crimson-purple  tipped   with  white,  from  Mr. 
M.  V.  Scale. 

A  collection  of  plants  and  hardy  fruits  was  staged  by 
iMessrs.  H.  E.  and  W.  Lack,  of  Wellingborough,  and  highly 
commended. 


BEISTOL  GARUENEES'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fourth  monthly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
St.  .lohn's  Parish  Rooms,  Redland,  on  Thursday,  the  2nth  nit., 
Mr.  Garnish  in  the  chair.  The  subject  for  the  evening's 
discussion  was  opened  by  Mr.  C.  Bridges,  of  Redland,  on 
"The  Apple:  Some  of  its  Diseases  and  Pests,"  and,  in  an 
exhaustible  paper,  dealt  with  most  of  tlie  diseases  to  which 
this  fruit  is  liable.  Divelling  to  a  great  extent  on  canker, 
Mr.  Bridges  gave  details  as  to  the  cause  of  this  most 
troublesome  pest,  and  maintaining  that  mismanagement, 
carelessness  in  lifting  and  planting  were  very  frequently  the 
cause  of  all  the  trouble,  prevention  Ijeing  better  than  cure. 
His  paper  gave  numerous  remedies  for  this  and  fur  its  des- 
truction. Such  enemies  as  American  blight,  mildew,  moth, 
&c.,  were  carefully  spoken  of,  the  lecturer  imparting  his 
knowledge  of  each  in  a  manner  which  showed  that  he  had 
made  a  careful  study  of  his  subject.  A  fair  discussion 
followed,  and  5Ir.  Bridges  was  accorded  the  thanks  of  the 
meeting  for  his  paper.  Prizes  for  six  Lord  SutHeld  Apples 
were  awarded  :  First,  the  Lord  iMayor,  Mr.  .J.  Colthurst 
Godwin  (gardener,  Jlr.  McCulloch);  second,  Mr.  Spry; 
third,  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes  (gardener,  Mr.  White).  For 
twenty-five  Scarlet  Runner  Beans :  First,  Captain  .lenkins 
(gar.lener,  Mr,  Poston);  second,  Mr.  C.  H.  Wills  (gardener, 
Mr.  Shewring);  third.  Mi'.  A.  Baker  (gardener,  Mr.  Orchard). 
Mr.  Harris,  St.  Andrew's  Park,  was  awarded  a  certificate  of 
merit  fur  a  collection  of  annuals,  and  to  Mr.  Skinner  for  a 
dish  of  Lord  Grosvenor  Apples. 

WELLINGBOROUGH  AND  M[DL\ND  COUNTIES 
DAHLIA  SOCIETY'. 
THEahoveshow  took  place  on  the  29th  ult.  There  isalargeand 
increasing  number  of  persons  in  and  about  Wellingborough, 
and  especially  among  the  working  men,  who  take  an  interest 
in  and  grow  the  Dihlia,  and  take  a  pride  in  showing  their 
products  one  against  the  other.  Id  order  to  give  a  good 
tone  to  the  show  and  bring  tbe  best  object-lessons  in 
culture,  certain  classes  are  open  to  all  comers,  and  the 
leading  Dahlia  experts  of  the  d  .y  enter  into  competition. 

The  show  took  place  in  the  charming  grounds  of  Redwell, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  Tliomas  Pendeied,  the  president  of  tlie 
society.  Mr.  Pendered  is  an  enthusiastic  gardener.  He 
has  on  his  lawn  some  highly-developed  examples  of  the 
choicer  conifers ;  a  specimen  of  Cedrus  atlantica  glauca 
presents  to  view  a  sheen  of  bright  silver  from  liase  to  tip. 
Some  choice  fruits  are  also  cultivated,  and  Dahlias  abound. 
The  Dahlias  were  arranged  In  a  spacious  tent,  where  they 
were  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  leading  class  for  thirty-six  blooms,  show  and  fancy, 
which  brought  stands  from  Mr.  .lohn  Walker,  Thame, 
Mr.  M.  V.  Scale,  Sevenoaks,  and  Messrs.  Keynes  and  Co., 
Salisbury,  the  prizes  going  in  this  order.  Some  of  the  best 
blooms  were  Chieftain,  R.  T.  Riwlings,  .1.  T.  West,  William 
Keith,  ,Iames  Cocker,  Arthur  Rawlings,  Frank  Peaice, 
Victor,  Pentarch,  Mrs,  Every,  Colonist,  Shirley  Hibberd, 
Harrison  Weir,  George  Rawli  gs.  Mrs  Gladstone,  Dnke  of 
Fife,  Maud  Fellowes,  .lohn  Walker,  &c.  Mr.  Scale  took  the 
first  prize  with  twenty-four  blooms,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphries, 
Chippenham,  was  second.  The  latter  was  first  with  twelve 
blooms,  and  Mr.  Seale  was  second.  These  three  classes  made 
a  very  tine  display. 

Cactus  Dahlias  were  shown  in  collections  of  eighteen  and 
twelve  on  boards,  and  Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  came  in 
first  in  both  clashes,  Mr.  Seale  being  also  second  in  both. 
The  following  were  in  very  good  character :  J.  W.  Wilkinson, 
Loyalty,  Britannia,  Mrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Winnie  Walter,  Mrs. 
Carter  Page,  Innovation,  Lord  Roberts,  Magnificent,  Canary 
(new,  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit),  Lyric,  The  Clown, 
Charles  Woodbridge,  Ajax,  Vesta,  Lucius,  Zephyr,  Island 
Queen,  &c.  Mr.  Walker  was  also  first  with  twelve  bunches 
of  Cactus,  the  new  Canary  being  very  good.  ilr.  Seale  had 
the  best  twelve  bunches  of  Pompons,  having  neat,  even-sized 
blooms  of  Doris,  E.  Harper,  Sunny  Daybreak,  Tommy 
Keith,  Lilian,  Ganymede,  &o.  ;  Mr.  .1.  Walker  was  placed 
second.  The  three  best  blooms  of  a  yellow  self  Dahlia 
were  those  of  R.  T.  Rawlings  ;  the  best  new  seedling  Cactus 
was  Canary. 

There  were  open  classes  for  culinary  and  dessert  Apples,  the 
former  represented  by  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Warner's  King, 
and  EckliiiviUe  ;  the  latter  by  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Cox's 
Pomona,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Lady  Sndeley.  In  the 
class  fur  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  Clapp's  Favourite, 
Doyenn^  Bonssoch,  Bon  Chretien,  Marie  Louise,  and  Louise 
Boime  of  .lersey  were  the  leading  sorts.  Plums  were  also 
shown. 

In  the  amateur  division  for  Dahlias,  in  which  there  were 
several  classes,  the  principal  prize  wimiers  were  Messrs. 
A.  Robinson,  Wellingborough,  t'.  Pendered,  .1.  York, 
Desborough,  and  H.  A.  Needs,  Woking,  who  was  first  in 
three  classes  for  Cactus  Dahlias,  showing  excellent  blooms. 
The  best  six  blooms  of  a  show  Dahlia  were  those  of  John 
Walker  from  Mr.  A.  Robinson.  Dahlias  were  also  well 
shown  by  cottagers,  and  their  vegetables  from  the  allotment 
and  cottage  gardens  about  Wellingborough  were  very  good. 

In  addition  to  Cactus  Canary,  which  is  of  a  pleasing 
primrose  colour,  certificates  of  merit  were  also  awarded  to 
Fancy  Dahlia  Uniiiue,  a  distinct  variety,  very  neat  in  petal 
and  build,  the  buff  ground  lightly  striped  and  pencilled  with 
crimson,  the  reverse  of  the  petal.s  cerise,  from  Mr.  .T. 
Walker ;  to  Cactus  Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  from  Mr.  W. 
Baxter,  Woking,  in  colour  pale  crimson  ;  and  to  single 
Dahlia  Robin  Adair,  a  very  distinct  and  attractive  variety, 


GLASGOW  AND  WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  HORTICULTURAL 

SOCIETY. 

GUANli  AUTUMX   FKUIT   SHOW. 

In  the  grounds  of  the  International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow 
the  above  society  held  its  autumn  fruit  .md  vegetable  show 
in  association  with  the  exhibition  on  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  last.  The  splendid  exhibits  of  fruit— Grapes  more 
particularly— that  the  Scotch  growers  staged  at  Shrewsbury 
show  recently  had  in  some  measure  prepared  one  for  the 
very  fine  display  made  on  the  present  occasion.  Most  of  tbe 
classes  were  well  contested,  and  the  labours  of  the  judges 
were  by  no  means  light.  The  names  of  the  latter  were  :— 
Fruit  :  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  JIaidstone ;  Mr.  .lames 
Hunter,  Lambton  Castle,  Durham  ;  Mr.  .lohn  Methven, 
BIythswoiid,  Renfrew,  and  Mr.  .lames  Whytock,  Dalkeith. 
Vegetables  :  Mr.  Thos.  Fender,  Cultoquhey  Gardens,  Criett", 
and  Mr.  .lames  Heron,  PoUoc  Gardens,  Pollokshaws.  Mr. 
Hugh  M.  Mackie  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  having  so 
successfully  engineered  the  two  exhibitions,  this  one  of  fruit 
and  vegetable,  and  that  held  the  previous  week  of  plants 
and  cut  flowers. 

Collections  of  Fruit.- Oi'b;n  Classes. 
For  the  best  exhibit  of  fruit,  to  occupy  space  1-2  feet  by 
0  feet,  not  necessarily  grown  by  exhibitor,  Messrs.  Malcolm 
tiampbell.  Limited,  Gordon  Street,  Glasgow,  were  first.  The 
secimd  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Mclndoe,  Hutton  Hall, 
Guisboro',  and  Mr.  Carlyle  won  the  third  ;  Mr.  Sumners, 
Fawcett  Street,  Glasgow,  and  Messrs.  Cooper  and  Co., 
Glasgow,  eiiual  fourth.  In  this  class  the  first  prize  collection 
was  magnificent.  Grapes  were  shown  on  b  ickgrouiid  of  green 
muslin.  Apples,  Pears.  Figs,  and  Peaches  were  very  fine. 
Mr.  Jlclndoe  had  a  less  imposing  but  superb  exhibit. 

The  first  prize  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of 
fruit,  not  more  than  two  distinct  varieties  of  one  sort,  went 
to  Mr.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park ;  the  second  and  third  prizes 
going  respectively  to  Mr.  Kirk,  Norwood,  Alloa,  and  Mr. 
Murray,  Culzean.  The  first  prize  collection  contained 
splendid  fruits  of  C'uuntess  Melon,  Pitmaston  Pear,  Gros 
Maroc  Grapes,  and  Worcester  Pearmain  Apple.  Mr.  Dawes 
had  superb  Madresfield  Court  Grape  and  Lady  Sudeley 
Apple. 

Mr.  Mclndoe,  Guisboro',  won  the  premier  award  for  a 
collection  of  eight  dishes  of  fi  nit,  while  the  second  prize  fell 
to  Mr.  Kidd,  Carberrv  Towers,  Musselburgh. 

For  tlie  best  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit, 
Mr.  Parker,  of  Goodwood,  won  the  first  prize  with  superb 
fruit;  Mr.  Gibson,  Kingston-on-Thames,  was  second;  and 
Mr.  Dawes,  Ledbury  Park,  third. 
GRAl'ES. 
For  eight  liunches  of  Grapes,  not  more  lliaii  two  bunches 
of  one  variety,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Lunt,  Keir 
Gardens;  he  had  superb  Alnwick  Seedling.  Mr.  Kirk  won 
the  second  prize,  his  best  bunches  being  Madresfield  Court 
and  Gros  Maroc;  the  third  prize  was  gained  by  Mr.  Leslie, 
Pitcullen  House,  Perth. 

For  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct  varieties,  the  first 
prize  (presented  by  Messrs.  Smith  and  Simons,  nurserymen. 
West  George  Street,  Glasgow)  went  to  Mr.  Kidd  for  Cannon 
Hall  Muscat,  Groi  Maroc,  Airs.  Pince,  and  Appley  Towers ; 
Messrs.  Murray  and  Sou  won  the  second  prize  with  fine 
produce.  For  two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mr. 
Lunt  won,  Mr.  White,  Castle  Gardens,  Largs,  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Kidd  third. 

In  the  class  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes 
(the  first  and  second  prizes  presented  by  Messrs.  William 
Thompson  and  Sons,  TweedVineyard,  Clovenfords,  Galashiels), 
Mr.  Lunt  won  the  first  prize  with  superb  clusters,  Mr. 
Menzies,  Larbert,  N.B.,  being  second,  and  Mr.  Buchanan 
third. 

Feu-  two  bunches  of  Alicante:  First,  Jlessrs.  B.  and  W. 
Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyards;  second,  Mr.  Lunt;  and  third, 
Messis.  Murray  and  Son.  'J'he  bunches  were  very  fine, 
especially  those  which  won  the  first  prize. 

For  two  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  :  First,  Mr.  Lunt ;  second, 
Mr.  Day,  Galloway;  third,  Mr.  Buchanan. 

For  two  bunches  of  Gros  Colniar :  F'irst,  Mr.  Leslie ; 
second,  Mr.  White. 

F'or  two  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's :  First,  Mr.  Lunt; 
second,  Mr.  White. 

For  two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court :  First,  Mr.  Lunt ; 
second,  Mr.  Day. 

For  two  hunches  of  Grapes  any  other  black  variety  (first 
prize  presented  by  Messts,  A.  Cross  and  Sons,  19,  Hope 
Street,  Glasgow):  First,  Mr.  Lunt,  with  superb  Alnwick 
Seedling;  second,  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan.  There 
were  many  entries. 

For  tlie  heaviest  bunch  of  black  Grapes  :  First,  Jlr.  Leslie  ; 
second,  Messrs.  D  and  W.  Buchanan  ;  third,  Mr.  Aitken, 
Drumpellier. 

For  three  Melons,  green  or  white  Heshed  :  First,  Jlr. 
Thomas  Christie,  Thayston  Gardens,  Kirkintillock,  showing 
Best  of  All  variety  ;  second,  Jlr.  Lunt ;  third,  Mr.  Archibald, 
Bothwell  Castle  Gardens. 

Three  Jlelons,  scarlet  fieshed  :  First,  Jlr.  Mclndoe  ;  and 
Mr.  Christie  second.  " 

For  twelve  Figs:  First,  Mr.  Parker,  Goodwood;  second, 

Jlr.  Dawes  ;   third,  Jlr.  Gibson,  Coombe  Cottage,  Kingston. 

For  twelve  Peaches,  two  sorts,  six  fruits  of  each  :  First, 

Mr.  Robert  Blair,  Craigie  House  Gardens,  Ayr.    The  variety 

Princess  of  Wales  was    splendidly    shown.      Mr.    Parker, 

Goodwood,  was  second,  he    also  having  good  fruits  of  the 

same  kind  ;  third,  Mr.  Downie,  Bridge  End  Cottage  Gardens. 

For  six  Peaches  :  First,  Jlr.  Grindrod,  Whitfield  Gardens, 

Hereford,   with   very  fine    Sea    Eagle ;    second,   Jlr.  Pope, 

Highclere  Gardens,  Alexandra  Noblesse,  very  fine  ;  and  Jlr. 

Buchanan,  Hamilton  Gardens,  third. 

For  twelve  Nectarines,  two  sorts,  six  fruits  of  each 


Lunt  was  first,  with  spleiniidly  coloured  fruits  of  Pinc-appIe 
and  EIruge;  Jlr.  Gibson  and  Mr.  Murray,  C'ulzcan  C^astle 
Gardens,  eriual  seconds. 

For  six  Nectarines  the  first  prize  was  not  awarded. 
For  a  collection  af  Pears,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  four  of 
each,  Jlr.  Gordon,  Ewentteld  Gardens,  Ayr,  with  excellent 
fruits,  was  first ;  the  second  prize  going  to  Mr.  Grindrod  ; 
and  the  third  was  won  by  Mr.  Mclndoe. 

For  a  collection  of  Pears,  three  distinct  varieties,  four  of 
each,  grown  under  glass,  the  first  prize  fell  to  .Mr.  Gordon 
with  superb  fruits,  especially  of  Louise  Bonne  of  -Tersey, 
Dnrondeau,  and  JIagnate  ;  Jlr. Greenlaw,  Benmure  Gardens, 
Kilmarnock,  being  second  ;  and  Jlr.  Kidd,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Pears,  three  distinct  varieties,  four  of 
each,  grown  in  the  open  air,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Jlr.  Green- 
law ;  "Jlr.  Gibson,  Kingston,  was  second;  and  Mr.  Roe, 
Caradoc,  Ross,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples,  twelve  distinct  varieties,  four 
of  each,  grown  in  the  open  air,  Jlr.  Grindrod,  with  beauti- 
fully coloured  fruit,  was  first ;  Mr.  Gibson,  second  ;  and  Jlr. 
Dawes,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  kitchen  Apples,  twelve  distinct  varie- 
ties, four  of  each,  grown  outside,  the  first  prize  was  taken  by 
Jlr.  Parker,  Goodwood,  with  a  superb  collection  ;  Air.  Kelly, 
Glenistone,  Ross,  second;  Jfr.  Grindrod,  third;  and  Mr. 
Dawes,  fourth.     Keen  competition 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  Apples,  six  distinct  varieties, 
four  of  each,  grown  outside,  the  first  prize  was  won  by  Jlr. 
Kclly--the  best  dish  was  of  Lady  Sudeley  ;  the  second  by 
Mr.  Alurray,  Culzean  ;  and  the  third  by  Air.  Dawes.  There 
were  nearly  a  dozen  entries. 

Vegetables.— Gariie.veks  asp  Amateurs. 
The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  vegetables,  containing 
thirteen  stipulated  varieties,  was  won  by  Air.  Traill,  Ash- 
grove  Gardens,  Kilwinning,  with  superb  produce,  after  a 
sharp  fight ;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Jlr.  Brown,  Houston 
Gardens,  Houston  ;  and  the  third  was  taken  by  Air. 
Dymock,  Brnerene  Park,  Tuwester.  A  most  interesting 
competition.  The  first  and  second  prize  collections  were 
very  fine,  and  there  was  nothing  to  choose  between  prac- 
tically ;  it  was  a  case  of  almost  eipial  firsts.  The  first 
prize,  a  memorial  medal  and  €.5,  was  presented  by  the 
trustees  of  the  Veitch  Jlemorial  Fund. 

For  a  similar  collection  (the  prizes  presented  by  Alessrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons,  Reading),  Air.  Gibson,  Danesfield  Gardens, 
Bucks,  won  the  first  prize ;  the  second  and  third  being 
awarded  to  Jlr.  Waldie,  DoUarbeg,  Dollar,  and  Jlr.  Brown, 
Houston,  respectively. 

An  interesting  item  was  nine  stipulated  varieties  (to  the 
first  prize  was  added  a  silver  medal  presented  by  the 
Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland).  This  was 
open  to  amateurs  only. 

Open  Classes. 
In  these  prizes  were  offered  for  a  collection  of  Potatoes, 
twenty-four  varieties,  six  of  each. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Tomatoes,  to  occupy  a  space 
tj  feet  by  i  feet.  Air.  Beunie,  Loans  Nurseries,  Tron,  won 
the  first  prize  with  a  very  even  collection  ;  the  second  prize 
being  taken  by  Air.  Hood,  Dalmore,  Helensburgh  ;  and  the 
third  by  Jlr.  Jlurton,  Braidwood,  Carlisle. 
Trade  Exhibits. 
These  were  magnificent.  Jlessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Reading,  had  a  grand  bank  of  Lilies,  Begonias,  P.ilms,  ttc, 
at  the  top  of  the  group,  while  vegetables  in  great  variety 
and  splendidly  grown  were  tastefully  arranged  with 
Begonias,  China  Asters,  and  Glasses  below.  Alessrs.  Smith 
and  Symons,  of  Glasgow,  had  a  large  table,  one  half  of  which 
was  filled  with  excellent  stove  plants  and  the  other  half 
with  fruit  and  vegetables.  Jlessrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  of 
Alaidstone,  had  one  of  those  glorious  displays  of  fruit  for 
which  they  are  so  famous.  It  was  an  interesting  and 
instructive  exhibit,  and  the  fruits  were  beautifully  coloured. 
Messrs.  Cross  and  Sons,  Glasgow,  had  excellently-grown 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Plums,  etc..  the  result  of  using  their 
special  fertiliser.  The  Ichthemic  Guano  Co.  had  a  choice 
display  of  Grapes  grown  with  this  special  guano. 

Jlr.  Lister,  Rothesay,  showed  a  new  Tomato,  Lister's 
Prolific,  and  is  evidently,  judging  by  its  freedom,  a  decided 
aci|Uisition.  The  Scottisli  Alushroom  Co.,  Edinburgh,  had  a 
fine  display  of  Jlushrooms.  This  firm  is  famous  the  world 
over  for  its  produce.  A  thoroughly  good  exhibit,  varied  and 
interesting,  was  that  from  Jlessrs.  Dobbie  and  Co.,  of 
Rothesay.  The  collection  comprised  thirty  different 
dishes  of  Tomatoes,  fancy  Gourds,  and  vegetables  of  their 
own  raising,  and  others. 

There  were  a  few  other  classes,  and  we  shall  give  some 
more  notes  concerning  this  great  show  next  week. 


Jlr. 


Plant    groups    at    the     Glasgow 

Exhibition. — Mr.  Gait,  gardener  to  Bailie 
Dickson,  Belfast,  who  won  the  first  priz?  for  a 
miscellaneous  group  of  plants  in  and  out  of  bloom, 
made  use  of  man}'  remarkably  fine  examples  of 
Crotons,  well  coloured  and  well  grown.  The 
background,  formed  of  rustic  work,  was  tastefully 
hidden  by  Ferns,  variegated  ground  Ivj',  small- 
leaved  Abutilons,  etc.,  and  in  front  the  Crotons 
above  mentioned,  together  with  Palms,  Eucharis, 
Lilies,  Dracaenas,  &e. ,  were  irregularly  raised 
above  a  ground  covering  of  Ferns  in  variety. 
Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  also  had  a  splendid 
arrangement.  A  rustic  arch  occupied  the  centre, 
and  was  surmounted  by  a  Palm  and  decorated 
with  Ferns,  small  Pandanus,  Panicum,  &o.  Under- 
neath the  arch  was  a  beautiful  group  of  Lilies, 
L.  auratuni,  L.  speciosum,  and  L.  s.  album.  Verj- 
i;ood   Crotons,   each   being   banked   by   Adiantum 
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farleyense,  Gymnogrammaa,  or  some  other  Fern. 
Alocasias  and  Orchids  in  variety  were  also  largely 
used.  Mr.  Dickson  was  a  verj'  good  second 
indeed.  The  third  prize  group  o£  Messrs.  Lairds 
was  of  niucli  looser  arrangement,  but  very  interest- 
ing. The  specimen  Crotons,  Dractenas,  itc. , 
used  in  its  composition  were,  however,  remarkably 
fine.  The  judges  considered  the  group  exhibited 
by  Mr.  John  Bouclier,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Aitkenhead,  Catheart,  so  good  that  they 
awarded  it  a  fourth  and  e.xtra  prize.  It  contained 
nothing  brighter  than  the  Scarborough  Lily  ;  Lilium 
speciosum  and  the  panicled  Hydrangeas  were  also 
fine. 

Glasgow   fpuit    show.— A    curious 

eompetition. — in  the  schedule  of  the  grand 
autun;n  exhibition  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  held  in 
the  Glasgow  International  Exhibition  on  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday  last  (and  of  which  a  full  report 
is  given  in  another  column),  there  appears  a  curious 
and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  an  unusual 
sentence.  It  states  that  in  the  class  for  an  exhibit 
of  fruit  to  occupy  a  space  of  12  feet  by  6  feet  the 
produce  need  not  necessarily  be  grown  by  the 
exhibitor.  Surely  this  is  a  departure  that  is  not 
at  all  to  be  commended,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to 
see  what  oljject  the  framers  of  the  schedule  can 
have  in  view  when  they  insert  such  a  sentence. 
It  certainly  will  not  tend  to  encourfige  first-class 
fruit  growing.  If  the  exhibitor  finds  that  he  is 
allowed  to  either  beg,  borrow,  or  purchase  fruit, 
and  then  to  exhibit  under  his  name,  the  whole 
interest  of  fruit  shows,  and  the  strenuous 
endeavours  that  exhibitors  now  put  forth  to 
produce  the  very  best  they  can,  will  be  altogether 
a  thing  of  the  past.  If  this  practice  were  extended 
it  would  bring  the  horticultural  exhibitions  down 
to  a  verj'  low  level  indeed,  for  it  would  eventually 
mean  nothing  more  or  less  than  that  the  exhibitor 
with  the  longest  purse  would  carry  away  the  chief 
prizes.  It  would  Vie  interesting  to  have  the  views 
of  exhibitors  upon  this  matter,  and  perhaps  some 
member  of  the  committee  would  not  be  unwilling 
to  enlighten  us  upon  this,  in  mj'  opinion,  most 
undesirable  innovation.  — Visitor. 

Dundee  flower  show.— A  splendid  exhi- 
bition took  place  at  Dundee  recently,  and  was 
opened  by  Lor<l  Provost  Hunter.  There  was  a 
good  competition  ihroughout,  and  the  number  of 
entries  was  1,100,  being  lOO  more  than  last  year. 
Messrs.  Thyne  and  Paton,  Meric  Moor  Nurseries, 
Downfield,  had  a  very  brilliant  table  covering 
about  100  feet  of  space,  composed  chiefl3'  of  banks 
of  Begonias,  (Jeraniums,  Pelargoniums,  Gladioli, 
and  herbaceous  plants.  The  Begonias  were  superb 
for  colour,  size  of  bloom,  and  perfection  of  form. 
Among  the  Geraniums  were  to  be  seen  some  very 
fine  plants,  remarkable  for  their  free-flowering 
qualities  and  size  of  trusses.  A  very  unusual 
exhibit  for  this  time  of  year  was  a  large  collection 
of  Pelargoniums,  which  generally  flower  in  June. 
A  collection  of  variegated  Ivies,  beautifully  trained 
in  various  designs,  also  formed  an  interesting  part 
of  this  firm's  exhibit.  Among  the  various  novelties 
shown  l>y  this  firm  was  a  variegated  form  of  the 
Mother  of  Thousands,  described  elsewhere.  The 
colleetion  of  herbaceous  plants  was  effective,  and  a 
magnificent  stand  of  Gladiolus  was  much  admired. 
Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie's  exhibit  occupied  a 
space  of  400  square  feet  on  the  north  side  of  the 
large  central  marquee,  and  extended  from  the  west 
entrance  almost  to  the  centre.  The  exhibit  was 
composed  almost  exclusively  of  fruit  and  fruit 
trees. 

Hardiness  of  Lilium  sulphureum. 

— Your  note  on  page  l.i4  doubts  the  hardiness  of 
Lilium  sulphureum.  A  bulb  planted  here  in  the 
spring  of  1!I00  had  three  fine  blooms  in  October. 
This  spring  it  came  up  in  May,  and  has  eight  fine 
blooms  in  two  tiers  of  four  each.  They  are  fully 
7  inches  long,  and  the  stem  is  nearly  6  feet.  A  strong 
gale  on  Monday,  the  'iOth  ult. ,  somewhat  damaged 
the  bloom  on  the  lower  tier.  The  root  had  no  pro- 
tection but  the  mulch  on  the  Rose  bed  it  grows  on, 
and  we  had  1S°  of  frost.  Several  of  the  stem 
liuUiils  fell  on  the  ground  when  the  stem  was  cut 
oil',  and  live  have  rooted  into  the  ground  and  are 
stout  little  bulbs,  so  it  cannot  in  itself  be  tender. — 
J,  R.  D. ,  Iteiyate, 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Ansjvers.— The  Editors  iniend  to 
viake  The  Garden  /lelpful to  all  readerswhodcsirraysistance, 
no  mat tf^r  what  the  branch  of  i/ardejiiiia  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  upectal  feature  of  the  "  ATi.fiver6  to  Corre- 
!<pondents"  colinnn.  All  commu7iicatioiis  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addre^\sed  to  the  Editorso/The  GARDEii,Z'0,  Tavistock  street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  PuBLlSHEn.  The  name  and  address  of  the  se'iider  are 
re'juired  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  &ne  query  is  sent,  each 
should  he  on  a  separate  piece  0/ paper. 


Names  of  plants.-.i.  E.  Burge.--1,  Diplup.appus 
chrysupliyllns.  Others  next  week,  and  other  iiuestion 
answered  also. 
Names  of  f  puit.— A'.  C.  Coode  —The  Apple  is  Benoni. 
Plants  fop  nopth  bopder  (A.  H.  D.).— Polypody 
Fern  would  do  well  ne.\t  the  actual  foot  of  the  verandah,  also 
Musk  and  any  other  of  the  Mimuluses.  Funkia  and  broad- 
leaved  Saxifrage  would  alsosuit  in  permanent  plantings, and 
Fuclisias  could  be  plunged  for  the  summer. 

Solanum  cpispum  leaves  (J.  Price).— The  leaves 
of  your  Solauum  crispuni  are  attacked  by  one  of  the  "Shot 
hole"  fungi  Cercospora  circumscissa.  Pick  off  the  infested 
leaves  and  then  spray  with  Bordeaux  mixture  three  times, 
with  the  interval  of  a  week  between  eacli  spraying.— G  S.  S. 
G-apden  edg'e  (Nine  Elms).- Nothing  is  so  quick 
growing  as  the  Kambling  Eases,  though  they  make  little 
show  the  first  year.  There  is  the  alternative  of  a  hedge  uf 
liowering  shrubs.  Of  tliese  the  cheapest  for  Rotjd  effect 
would  prolialily  he  Guelder  Rose,  Kibes,  and  Snowberiy, 
which  would  make  a  prettj'  mixture. 

"Austrian  Bpiap  Roses  (H.  H.  C.)— Austrian  Briars 
are  plants  of  eastern  origin,  and  are  not  so  hardy  as  most 
Roses,  but  they  ought  to  succeed  with  you  in  a  well-worked 
and  above  all  well-drained  border  in  a  sheltered  place  and 
sunny  aspect.  The  whole  of  this  class  of  Briars  is  apt,  as 
you  say,  to  "look  unhappy"  at  this  time  of  year,  as  they 
drop  their  foliage  very  early. 

Stpawbeppy  leaves  eaten  (R.  Potter).  —  Tlie 
leaves  of  your  plants  are  attacked  by  thrips  and  a  small 
mite  nearly  allied  to  the  red  spider.  They  may  be  killed  by 
washing  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  parattin  emulsion  or 
any  insecticide  containing  soft  soap,  but  it  is  difficult  to 
apply  the  wash  to  the  under  side  of  the  Strawberry  leaves. 
The  spots  on  the  Strawberry  leaves  are  caused  by  a  fungus— 
ihe  Strawberry  leaf  blight  Sphacrella  tabittca.  We  will 
answer  the  other  question  next  week. 

Gpubs  in  Plums  (A.  E.  ¥.  Hancock).— The  grubs  in 
your  Plums  are  probably  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth, 
one  of  the  Tortricidfc  or  Bell  Moths  (Carpocapsa  funebruna) 
which  belong  to  the  same  genus  as  the  Codling  moth,  but 
without  seeing  them  I  cannot  be  certain.  What  you  take 
for  the  eggs  are  probably  their  droppings,  as  caterpillars  do 
not  lay  eggs;  the  moths  lay  the  eggs,  from  which  the 
caterpillars  are  hatched.  The  best  thing  that  you  can  do  is 
to  collect  and  burn  all  the  infested  fruit  so  as  to  limit  as  far 
possible  the  number  of  moths  next  year.  I  do  not  suppose 
the  Plums  would  be  unwholesome,  Ijut  the  idea  of  using  them 
is  not  a  pleasant  one. — G.  S.  S. 

Tomato  Confepenee  diseased  (Alton).  We  do 
nut  think  it  is  a  disease,  but  sun-scald.  Doubtless  your 
fruits  aie  near  the  glass,  and  it  may  not  he  of  the  best 
kind,  and  of  late  we  have  had  cold,  damp  weather  after  hot 
sunshine.  This  would  cause  tlie  evil  referred  to.  Other 
causes  are  also  answerable;  for  instance,  overfeeding  will 
bring  about  the  same  thing,  and  insufficient  ventilation.  The 
parts  where  the  fruits  are  affected  are  the  most  readily 
susceptible  at  times  ;  the  setting  is  imperfect,  and  when  the 
ripening  stage  is  reached  the  most  sensitive  portion  of  the 
fruit  is  the  part  injured.  We  fail  to  trace  any  spot  or  canker, 
and  presume  you  have  not  sprayed  the  plants  with  any 
strong  insecticide.  You  do  not  give  us  any  details  as  to 
culture  ;  had  you  done  so  we  could  have  more  readily  given 
advice. 

Watep  plants  (Novice).— Nearly  all  the  wafer  plants 
named  in  '•Wall  and  ^\■ater  Gardens"  would  be  liiudy  in  the 
south  of  Scotland,  tlmugh  at  the  elevation  named  Guinieraa 
and  perhaps  Polygonums  might  not  do  well.  The  common 
Butter-Bur  (Petasites  vulgaris)  would  be  an  effective  plant 
for  the  island,  and  for  shrubs  the  wild  single  Guelder  Rose 
(Viliurnum  opuhis).  For  the  south  garden  half-hardy 
annuals  would  give  a  good  late  summer  and  autumn  display. 
French  and  African  Marigolds,  Zinnias,  including  the  brilliant 
dwarf  Zinnia  haageana,  Tagetes  pumila,  Salpiglossis,  China 
Aster  Ostrich  Plume,  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  Dianthus 
laciuiatus  Salmon  Queen,  with  important  foliage  of 
variegated  Maize.  White  Pinks  are  propagated  either  by 
pipings  under  a  bell-glass  or  by  pulling  the  plants  apart  and 
replanting  the  pieces  ffrmly  ;  this  would  be  the  best  plan 
in  your  cold  climate,  and  now  is  the  time.  Seed  of  hybrid 
Rock  Pinks  can  be  had  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Morgan, 
Ipswich. 

Blue  floweps  (R.  D.).— As  an  addition  to  your  list  we 
recommend  the  dwarf  Delphinium  granditiorum  or  sinense, 
a  neat  perennial  18  inches  high.  We  advise  you  to  grow  a 
packet  of  seed  of  this  and  to  weed  out  any  that  come  white 
or  other  colour  and  to  keep  the  good  blues  for  your  border. 
Agathica  cii'lestis,  the  blue  Cape  Daisy,  is  also  a  pure  blue. 
It  is  grown  by  cuttings  like  other  bedding  plants.  Iris 
pallida  dalniatica,  though  not  a  pure  blue,  Howera  early 
when  there  are  no  other  blues  to  compete  with  it.  Aconitum 
autumiiale  is  not  blue,  but  a  fine  violet-purple.  Roses  that 
will  suit  your  hot  exposure  are  Thomphe  de  Rennes, 
bamarque,  and  the  new  R,  sinica  Anemone,  but  the  border 


must  be  newly  prepared.  Some  half-inch  lioncs.  that  the 
roots  will  reach  later,  are  a  good  and  lasting  manure,  as  well 
as  some  farmyard  stuff'  to  begin  with,  and  a  good  mulch 
over  the  roots.  , 

Plums  unsatisfactory  (Cornstalk).  —  Vou  say 
your  trees  have  been  about  four  years  in  the  way  you 
describe,  but  you  do  not  give  us  any  idea  as  to  soil,  if  heavy 
or  light.  From  the  appearance  of  the  fruits  sent  we  fear  they 
have  besn  needing  moisture  at  the  roots.  We  have  had  a 
aeries  of  dry  summers,  and  fruit  trees  have  suffered.  Your 
trees  may  be  on  a  sloping  bank  or  in  a  very  exposed  position. 
We  would  advise  you  to  fork  down  at  least  2  feet  and  see 
in  what  condition  the  roots  are.  If  diy  you  will  soon  be 
able  to  remedy  the  evil.  Again,  we  do  not  advise  Plums  on  a 
south  fence  ;  they  would  do  far  better  on  a  west  or  even  east. 
The  hot  summers  of  late  have  been  too  much  for  Plums  in 
such  a  position.  Peaches  would  do  better,  or  Pears.  Would 
you  kindly  repeat  your  query  re  laying  out  of  garden  as 
mixed  with  the  fruit.  We  cannot  understand  it  clearly. 
We  shall  l>e  pleased  to  help  in  any  way,  and  much  appreciate 
your  remarks  about  The  Garden. 

Questions  about  certain  plants  (V.  A.  M.).— 
Of  the  plants  enijuired  about  Acacia  retiuoides  attains  the 
dimen.oions  of  a  moderate  sized  tree.  The  phyllodia  w'dch 
take  the  place  of  true  leaves  are  about  4  inches  long  and 
narr(»w,  while  the  yellow  blossoms  are  b(une  during  the 
spring  months.  In  California,  where  many  Australian  trees 
are  acclimatised,  this  species  is  popular  by  reason  of  its 
continuous  blooming  qualities,  but  in  this  country  that 
feature  is  not  noticeable.  Sterculia  pikerojihylla  :  We 
cannot  find  a  Sterculia  with  this  speciffc  name,  but  all  the 
members  of  the  genus  are  trees,  some  of  them  attaining  a 
large  size.  Hakea  Saligna :  This  belongs  to  the  order  Pro- 
teacea',  and  is  therefore  a  near  ally  of  the  Grevilleas, 
Banksias,  Dryandras,  and  others  of  that  class,  as  well  as  the 
Cape  Silver  Tree  (Leucadendron  argenteum),  and  the  well 
known  Sugar  Bushes  of  South  Africa  (Proteas).  Hakea 
Saligna  forms  a  much  branched  bush,  frttm  0  feet  to  lb  feet 
high,  clothed  with  Willow-like  leaves,  and  bears  a  ]n'ofusion  of 
small  white  blossoms  in  the  spring.  Syncarpia  laurifolia  is 
a  large  tree  belonging  to  the  ^lyrtle  family,  and  bears  white 
blossoms,  but  it  will  not  ffower  in  a  small  state.  All  the 
above  need  a  large  glass  structure,  from  which  fi'ost  is 
excluded,  for  their  development,  and  they  would  not  prove 
hardy  even  in  the  South  of  England. 

Diseased  Peaches  (-T.  B.  W.). — There  should  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  10  whether  your  Peaches,  sample 
fruits  of  which  aie  to  hand,  are  attacked  by  a  fungus  or  a 
mildew,  seeing  that  both  terms  mean  the  same  thing.  The 
term  mildew  is  usually  applied  to  the  whitish  growth  seen  on 
vegetation,  which  indicates  that  the  thing  in  question  is 
attacked  by  a  fungus,  and  the  mildew  is  the  external  evidence 
of  its  existence.  Your  fungus  is  known  as  Oidium  leuco- 
conium,  which,  as  shown  in  your  fruits,  forms  a  dense  greyish 
coat  over  the  parts  affected,  the  fungvis  living  on  the  skin 
and  tiesh  of  the  fiuits.  It  is  commonly  held  that  this  form  of 
disease  does  not  attack  those  varieties  which  have  leaf  glands. 
If  you  examine  the  leaves  of  your  tree  (none  being  sent  with 
the  fruit  for  us  to  examine)  you  will  be  able  to  discern  for 
yourself  whether  that  notion  is  correct.  Glands  are  little 
growths,  either  round  or  kidney-shaped,  on  each  side  of  the 
leaf-stem,  close  to  where  the  green  leafy  matter  beguis.  If 
you  find  such  on  your  leaves  then  the  notion  is  wrong.  It  is 
usually  found  that  these  funguses  attack  Peach  and  other 
fruit  trees  when  they  are  exposed  to  cold  draughts,  or  are  in 
a  damp  position,  or  the  roots  have  got  into  poor  or  sour  soil. 
Whether  your  tree  is  in  any  such  case  will  be  for  you  to 
determine.  You  may  now  gently  damp  your  tree,  then 
literally  smother  it,  fruit  and  all,  with  flowers  of  sulphur, 
letting  it  remain  on  three  or  four  days,  then  well  washing  the 
tree  clean  by  syringing  with  pure  water.  Then  in  the  winter 
collect  all  fallen  leaves  and  burn  them,  also  all  wood  when 
the  tree  is  pruned.  When  that  is  done,  and  do  it  in 
November,  fork  off  0  inches  of  the  top  soil  and  remove  it. 
Give  at  the  rate  of  2  ounces  per  square  yard  basic  slag  over 
the  roots,  then  replace  the  old  soil  with  ([uite  fresli,  adding 
with  it  some  half-decayed  manure.  lu  the  spring  just  before 
the  buds  open  damp  the  tree  and  again  smother  with  sulphur, 
letting  it  remain  on  until  the  bloom  has  set  fruit.  These 
should  be  effective  remedies. 


Catalogues,  &c.  ,  Receivkd. 

strawberries.    Small    Fruits,    and    Carnations. —  'MesavB. 
La.xton  Brothers,  Bedford. 

Strawberries.— Mesais.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the  Royal 
Nurseries,  INlaidstone. 

Pi-iwroseand  Pohm nth  11  s.—},lessis.  Isaac  House  and  Son, 
Westbury-on-'irym,  Bristol, 

Herbaceous  J'lants.— Messrs.  George  Bunyard  and  Co.,  the 
Royal  Nurseries,  Maidstone. 

Sfjccial    Autumn    Plant n.— J.    Sallier,    Neuilly-sur-Seine, 
France. 

Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbs. —Ant.  Roozen  and  Son,  Haarlem, 
Holland. 

General  Catalogue.— Mcssvs  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent. 

Roses,  Cannas,  and  /*/</(U('S.  — Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the 
Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt. 

Neiv  Boses.—yiessTa.    Benjamin   R.    Cant  and   Sons,   Col- 
chester. 

Greenhouse  and  Uardy  Plants,  ar. —  Messrs.  Robert  Veitch 
and  Son,  Exeter. 

Dahlias,  Begonias,  »l-r.— Messrs.  Tlr 
Felthani,  Middlesex. 

Cf/^^AS.— Messrs.  J.  Carter  and  Co., 
[lolborn ;    Messrs.   Dobbie  and    Co., 
Russell,  Richmond  Nurseries,  Surrey  : 
Oak    Street,     Manchester ;     Robert 
Terrace,  Leicester ;    Fisher,  .Sou,  and 


otnas  S.  Ware,  Limited, 

2;{7,  2:is,  and  !)7,  High 

Rothesay  ;    Mr.  John 

Dobie  and  Mason,  22, 

Pringle,    4U.    helvoir 

Sibray,  Royal  Hands- 


worth  Nurseries,  near  Shellleld  ;  Pope  and  Sou,  Middletci 
King's  Norton,  Birmingham  ;   Kent  and  Brydun,  Darlington! 
Pansies,    Violas,  Roses,  f  i/rethrums,  ti-c.—'W.  Sydenham, 
Tamworth,  Staffordshire. 
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BULBOUS    PLANTS. 

A  BOVE  all,  in  England,  the  many  beau- 
x' tiful  bulbous  plants  are  most  largely 
/    \        grown  in   gardens.      .Just  now,  to 
/       \      the   plant   lover,  it  is  one  of  the 
pleasures    of    the    year    to    look 
through  the  well  got  up  catalogues  of    the 
many  bulb    merchants    and    growers.      How 
rich  these  are  to-day  would  scarcely  have  been 
believed  fifty  years  ago,  when  dozens  of  the 
beautiful     plants    with    bulbous    roots    now 
commonly   seen   in   gardens   were    either   not 
yet  introduced  or  were  only  known  in  botanical 
collections. 

Those  of  us  who  are  now  in  middle  life  can 
remember  the  days  when  Gladiolus  brenchley- 
ensis  was  a  new  thing,  and  when  the  hybrids 
of  Lemoine  and  the  white  Colvillei  and  many 
species  now  so  easily  and  cheaply  to  be  had 
and  so  largely  grown,  were  unknown  ;  when 
Galtonia,  Freesia,  Chionodoxa,  Puschkinia,  and 
Montbretia  were  not  as  yet  in  the  garden  ; 
when  the  northern  states  of  America  had  not 
yet  given  us  their  Trillium,  Erythroniums, 
Camassias,  or  Swamp  Lilies,  and  when  the 
warmer  states  had  not  sent  the  Calochorti  ; 
when  among  Tulips  the  brilliant  T.  Greigi,  and 
among  Irises  the  splendid  purple  I.  reticulata, 
to  take  one  now  well-known  plant  only  in  each 
genus,  were  absent  from  our  gardens. 

It  may  be  well  to  remind  our  readers  of  a 
few  beautiful  things  among  bulbous  plants, 
and  those  with  corms  or  rhizomes  or  some  such 
root  form  as  admits  of  dry  storage  and  that  are 
generally  catalogued  with  them. 

A  choice  of  Hyacinths  is  merely  a  matter  to 
please  individual  liking  in  the  matter  of 
colouring,  and  whether  the  flower  .shall  be 
single  or  double. 

The  genus  Hyacinthus  includes  a  charajing 
plant  flowering  in  May  and  .June,  H.  amethy- 
stinus,  of  a  rather  uncommon  blue  colour,  a 
pretty  thing  among  dwarf  plants  in  a  half-wild 
place  or  the  thinly-grassed  slopes  of  the  out- 
skirts of  the  rock  garden.  Nearly  allied  to 
this  are  the  Spanish  Squills, Scilla  campanulata, 
and  S.  patens,  suitable  for  the  same  use  on  a 
large  scale  or  the  edges  of  woodland. 

Eucomis  punctata,  a  South  African,  should 
find  a  suitable  place  in  a  warm  nook  in  rock 
gardens  in  the  south  of  England,  for  though 
the  greenish  flower-spike  is  not  showy,  it  has, 
with  its  handsome  leaves,  an  importance  of  its 
own  that  appeals  to  those  who  can  appreciate 
beauty  of  form  without  bright  colour. 

Among  the  Tulips  the  rare  loveliness  of  the 


delicate  yellow  T.  retroflexa  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, and  many  are  the  beautiful  species, 
the  most  striking  being  the  brilliant  T.  Greigi. 

In  the  Dalibdils  it  should  be  remembered 
that  many  of  the  best  species  that  in  some 
places  do  not  thrive  in  the  garden  do  well  in 
grassy  places  and  thin  woodland.  N.  pallidus 
priecox  is  a  striking  example  of  this. 

Those  who  are  careful  readers  of  The 
Garden  will  have  seen  lately  in  its  pages  an 
exhaustive  description  of  the  wants  of  the 
Oncocyclus  Iris,  so  that  there  need  be  no 
hesitation  as  to  the  way  of  growing  these 
strange  and  handsome  flowers. 

Those  whose  gardens  are  in  rich,  strong  loam 
should  find  a  place  for  the  splendid  Iris 
lusitanica  Thunderbolt,  a  gigantic  Spanish  Iris 
of  lurid  but  handsome  colouring,  a  rich  grada- 
tion of  orange,  purple,  and  brown.  Iris  stylosa 
in  our  best  climates  is  a  treasure  for  winter 
blooming  ;  it  likes  a  sunny  place  in  rather  poor 
soil. 

Nothing  is  prettier  in  cool  or  moist  grassy 
places  than  the  Fritillaries  (F.  Meleagris)  both 
purple  and  white  ;  these  are  for  April  and  May, 
while  for  the  same  use  in  September  there  are 
Colchicums,  and  for  rather  drier  places,  where 
the  grass  is  short  and  fine  and  there  is  an 
occasional  rock  and  tree  stump,  the  autumn 
Cyclamens  are  delightful  things. 

Alstromerias  are  for  sunny,  well-drained 
places  in  deep  light  soil.  Of  Lilies  one  does 
not  speak  so  briefly  (we  are  promised  a  concise 
and  helpful  book  shortly).  The  sunny  side  of 
a  greenhouse  wall,  where  the  influence  of  the 
warmth  within  may  be  felt,  is  the  place 
for  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  for  Pancratium 
illyricum,  and  for  Anomatheca  cruenta,  that 
may  all  be  easily  had  but  aie  often  forgotten, 
and  the  many  beautiful  kinds  of  Calochortus. 

The  gorgeous  Tigridias  are  often  neglected, 
and  the  larger  kinds  of  Gladiolus  quite  unduly 
eclipse  the  smaller,  for  nothing  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  two  little  used  hylirids  of  nanus  and 
ramosus. 

Next  week  we  shall  give  some  prominence  to 
bulbs  for  gardens. 


COLOUR    IN    HYDRANGEAS. 

A  SHORT  time  ago  you  invited  communications 
about  the  colour  of  Hydrangeas,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  me  then  that  1  had  anything  to  say 
about  it,  but  within  the  last  week  I  have  come 
across  such  a  strong  object-lesson  that  I  think 
you  may  be  interested  in  it.  I  went  the  other 
day  to  look  up  an  old  friend  at  Braunton, 
which  is  the  second  station  on  the  line  from 


Barnstaple  to  Ilfracombe.  On  alighting  from 
the  railway  carriage  I  beheld  by  far  the  most 
beautiful  blue  Hydrangea  which  I  have  ever 
seen  in  my  life.  1  am  told  that  it  enjoys  quite 
a  great  celebrity  in  the  surrounding  country. 
The  station-master  is  evidently  very  proud  of 
it,  and  he  told  me  all  about  it  without  any 
reserve. 

It  was  planted  where  it  now  is  about 
seven  years  ago,  and  then  it  was  a  pink 
Hydrangea  of  the  ordinary  colour  ;  but  all 
water  that  runs  dovpn  from  the  roof  and  sides 
of  the  railway  station  house  is  conducted 
through  iron  gutters  and  stack- pipes,  and  is 
poured  down  in  volume  upon  the  spot  where 
the  Hydrangea  grows.  These  pipes  and  gutters 
are  intentionally  never  painted  in  the  inside, 
and,  being  made  of  iron  (which  is  now  rusty 
enough),  the  water  becomes  impregnated  with 
iron,  and  the  Hydrangea  has  the  full  benefit 
of  it.  An  immense  amount  of  rain  falls  in 
Devonshire  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  as 
the  building  is  rather  a  large  one  from  which 
the  water  comes  the  dose  of  iron  cannot  be 
small.  This  has  gone  on  from  year  to  year 
without  any  intermission,  and  so  great  has 
been  the  success  of  the  process  that  the  blue 
Hydrangea  (which  was  originally  pink)  is  now 
a  sight  to  see.  The  station-master  told  me 
that  during  the  recent  drought  he  never 
watered  the  plant  at  the  roots,  but  he  always 
carried  up  the  water  to  the  highest  point  of  his 
dwelling-house,  so  that  it  might  run  through 
all  these  iron  pipes  before  its  destination  could 
be  reached. 

Strangely  enough,  another  Hydrangea  at  a 
distance  of  some  2.5  feet  or  30  feet  from  the 
one  I  have  been  describing,  and  which,  there- 
fore, does  not  feel  the  benefit  of  the  iron  water 
at  all,  is  of  a  very  decided  pink  colour.  It 
was  cut  oft'  in  a  blue  condition  from  the  parent 
plant  about  three  years  ago,  but  it  has  reverted 
to  the  original  state.  In  this  way  any  one  who 
likes  to  do  it  can  turn  a  pink -coloured 
Hydrangea  into  a  blue  one,  but  it  takes  time 
to  carry  the  process  into  good  etiect,  and  it 
must  have  the  water  which  is  given  to  it 
charged  with  iron  in  no  stinted  measure. 

But  there  are  other  questions  about  this 
business  which  I  do  not  quite  understand,  e.g., 
all  about  Lynton  one  sees  pink  and  blue 
Hydrangeas  which  are  growing  together  in  a 
very  promiscuous  way  and  subject  to  the  same 
influences.  Why  should  some  of  them  be  blue 
and  the  others  remain  pink  ? 

Henry  Ewbank. 

Nj/met  St.  George,  North  Devon. 


INCOMPETENCE    OF    YOUNG 
GARDENERS. 

On  reading  tlie  letter  on  page  105,  from  yonr 
correspondent  "B.  B.  B. ,"'  mj'  first  impression 
was  that  he  is  ver}'  liard  on  the  rising  generation, 
and  that,  perhaps,  he  expects  too  much  from  the 
young  men  under  him.  My  experience  is  not 
extensive,  but  having  been  head  and  foreman  in 
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large  establishments  for  the  last  twelve  years,  I 
have  found  that  there  is  at  least  as  good  a  class  of 
men  (and,  in  mj'  opinion,  much  better  mannered 
and  behaved)  in"  gardens  than  in  any  other  calling 
on  this  level. 

"  B.  B.  B."  seems  to  have  an  exceeding  high 
opinion  of  the  older  school  of  gardeners,  but 
employers  generally  do  not  seem  to  endorse  that 
opinion,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  way  appoint- 
ments are  filled  nowadays.  I  am  willing  to  admit 
that  some  adorn  the  profession,  and  others  are 
frauds,  and  while  holding  fine  positions,  trade  on 
the  knowledge  of  their  foremen,  and  who,  by  the 
way,  they  can  always  pick,  as  good  wages  can  be 
paid  for  good  men,  particularly  in  a  good  place. 
Few  of  the  vast  number  of  young  men  who  have 
passed  through  these  gardens  could  say  that  the 
"head"  ever  put  them  in  the  way  of  doing  six 
things  properly,  and  recently,  at  a  meeting  of  old 
friends,  talking  over  old  times,  an  expression  was 
recalled  that  was  uttered  years  before,  to  the  effect 
that  "One  learnt  how  not  to  do  things''  in  that 
particular  establishment. 

I  should  like  to  once  more  draw  "  B.  B.  B.'s" 
attention  to  the  fact  that  young  men  are  continu- 
ally being  ciiosen  for  the  best  appointments,  and 
both  on  t"he  exhibition  table  and  at  home  in  their 
management  and  improvement  of  the  gardens  under 
their  charge  are  more  than  holding  their  own  with 
the  older  members  of  the  craft.  I  quite  agree  with 
"  B.  B.  B."  that  young  men  are  more  independent 
than  formerly,  and  rightly  so  ;  the  day  is  past  when 
they  were  willing  to  be  treated  more  like  dogs  than 
human  beings,  as  I  certainly  have  seen  men  treated, 
when  head  gardeners  were  as  autocratic  as  an 
emperor. 

1  do  not  think  much  can  be  expected  of  the  con- 
ditions "  B.  B.  B."  would  like  to  impose.  What  I 
think  would  jjerhaps  promote  a  better  feeling 
between  master  and  man,  if  the  older  members 
would  try  to  remember  that  they  were  once  young 
themselves,  and  so  make  a  little  allowance  for 
youthful  mistakes,  and  also  remember  that  since 
their  young  days  times  have  changed  immensely, 
all  classes  going  in  more  for  amusements  and 
change  than  they  ever  did.  We  cannot  expect 
young  gardeners  to  be  different  from  any  other 
class  of  men,  but  I  can  safely  say  in  my  twenty- 
two  years  experience  of  gardens  I  have  seen  very 
little  of  the  public-house  visiting,  gambling,  &c., 
of  which  "B.  B.  B."  complains,  and  think  that  as 
they  get  older  the  young  gardeners  of  the  present 
day  will  prove  themselves  worthy  successors  to  the 
former  good  men  of  our  noble  profession. 

Hopeful. 


I  QUESTION  if  a  controversy  on  this  matter  will 
result  in  any  good,  and  until  I  read  this  week's 
notes  thereon  in  the  pages  of  The  Garden  I  was 
indisposed  to  contribute  to  it.  Unless  a  very  broad 
view  be  taken  by  writers  it  will  only  result  in  a 
waste  of  valuable  space.  That  there  are  incom- 
petent young  gardeners  in  the  ranks  goes  without 
saying  ;  but  was  not  this  always  so  ?  The  question 
as  to  whether  there  are  a  greater  number  of  incom- 
petent probationers  than  formerly  is  one  that  1 
should  not  care  to  answer,  though  it  is  certain  that 
there  is  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  yoring  men  who 
are  fond  of  gardening  as  a  profession.  Perhaps  this 
is  accounted  for  in  some  measure  by  the  best  men 
leaving  it  for  a  more  remunerative  calling  whilst 
they  are  yet  young.  A  long  wait  is  generally 
necessary  for  a  young  foreman's  first  head  place, 
and  the  consideration  of  this  and  the  poor  prospect 
before  him  so  disgusts  many  that  they  go  in  for 
something  more  paying  at  the  moment.  I  have 
known  several  instances  of  this,  and,  indeed,  who 
can  blame  them  ? 

I  am  quite  in  accord  with  "A.  D."  in  the 
remarks  he  makes  throughout  his  note.  I  agree 
with  "  Foreman"  that  head  gardeners  should  only 
push  on  young  men  who  try  to  help  them.selves 
and  have  their  heart  in  their  work.  Such  men 
will  assuredly  prosper,  and  the  incompetent  ones, 
i.e.,  those  who  have  no  love  for  gardening  but 
work  mechanically,  so  to  say,  will  have  to  take  a 
back  seat.  Grip  and  grit  make  good  gardeners, 
and  I  do  not  fear  but  that  these  will  get  on  in  the 
profession.     At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great 


demand  for  men  with  these  good  and  very  essen- 
tial qualities  in  gardening  as  in  most  other  callings. 
The  reading  of  essays  by  practical  men  at 
gardeners'  association  meetings  should  be  pro- 
ductive of  much  good  to  young  gardeners  of  to-day, 
if  plenty  of  sound  thought  and  practice  be  also 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  several  subjects  treated. 
Generally  speaking  head  gardeners  have  their 
hands  too  full  to  devote  much  time  to  teaching 
probationers,  though  the  majority  of  them  are  only 
too  pleased  to  assist  young  men  who  are  anxious  to 
get  on  and  have  their  heart  in  their  work.  But 
the  gardener's  multifarious  duties  prevent  him 
from  helping  the  half-hearted  young  men,  even  if 
he  had  the  inclination,  and,  after  all,  those  who 
help  themselves  and  make  the  best  use  of  the 
opportunities  within  their  reach  have  the  best 
chance  of  getting  on. 

One  who  has  been  through  the  JVIill. 

Thk  correspondence  already  published  on  this 
subject  shows  the  necessity  for  the  discussion, 
although  some  things  that  have  been  said  may 
well  have  been  left  unsaid.  As  a  head  gardener 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years  I  have  had  much 
experience  with  young  men,  and  I  frankly  admit 
that  at  the  present  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
really  good,  intelligent,  and  enthusiastic  young 
gardeners,  possibly  not  more  so  than  in  some  other 
phases  of  the  labour  market ;  but  even  if  so,  can  it 
be  wondered  at  when,  after  a  short  probation,  the 
young  gardener  discovers  the  probable  pi-ospects 
in  front  of  him,  and  which  so  often  cause  the  most 
intelligent  and  capable  men  to  throw  up  the  pro- 
fession and  enter  upon  a  totally  different  and 
certainly  more  remunerative  occupation  ''.  What 
have  they  seen  to  cause  this  change  ?  Let  us  try 
to  explain. 

First,  they  have  observed  that  a  gardener's  occu- 
pation at  best  is  a  most  precarious  one,  because 
gardening  is  a  luxury  which,  owing  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  or  death,  frequently  changes,  but 
nearly  always  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  gardener. 
It  is  at  such  periods  that  reductions  of  the 
staff'  and  expenditure  bring  him  within  the  verge 
of  being  forced  to  attempt  impossibilities,  with 
always  an  inevitable  result.  Thus  he  may  through 
no  fault  or  errors  of  his  own,  lose  his  situation  at 
an  age— say,  under  or  over  fifty  years — when  no 
other  employer  will  accept  his  services.  There 
he  stands  helpless,  his  employment  and  his  home 
gone,  no  kind  of  supeiannuation  or  any  kind  of 
trade  organisation  to  help  him.  Be  he  ever  so 
good  and  skilful,  and  without  a  blemish  on  liis 
character,  he  has  no  redress.  He  has  no  sort  of 
tenureor  security  of  office  or  employment,  excepting 
oftentimes  that  of  a  capricious  employer  or  his 
nominee.  The  right  of  voting  for  a  parish  or 
county  councillor  is  denied  him  should  his  house 
be  part  of  his  salary.  He  ranks  socially  as  a 
domestic  servant,  and  more  often  than  otherwise 
is  treated  inferior  to  a  butler  or  footman.  All 
through  his  career  he  is  at  the  best  only  a 
creature  of  circumstances,  and  he  is  very  often 
checkmated  from  using  his  own  judgment  or  dis- 
cretion. Besiiles,  he  is  frequently  saddled  with 
outside  work  at  his  busiest  time,  such  as  hay- 
making, &c.  He  is  expected  to  be  a  walking 
encyclopa-dia,  able  to  furnish  correct  names  of 
thousands  of  different  plants  and  fruits  whenever 
asked,  also  the  countries  they  come  from,  and 
necessary  treatment,  to  answer  the  questions  of 
casual  enquirers.  It  is  wiien  the  young  gardener 
realises  all  this  and  the  possible  remuneration  there- 
unto belonging,  with  the  proverbial  slice  of  luck 
included,  that  he  becomes  indifferent  and  ulti- 
mately disgusted  at  the  uncertain  mountain  he 
fears  he  shall  never  climb  to  the  top  of,  and  con- 
sequently seeks  another  more  congenial  occupation. 

In  contrasting  the  present  generation  of  young 
gardeners  with  the  past,  it  seems  to  be  overlooked 
how  much  more  is  now  reciuired  from  young  men 
in  the  shape  of  knowledge,  the  large  increase  of 
plants,  and  the  general  cultivation  of  the  many 
different  styles  of  gardening.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  good  or  best  gardeners  are  born  gardeners,  not 
trained  or  bred,  men  of  pluck,  who  have  real 
honest  enthusiasm  and  love  for  the  profession, 
men    who     are    fond    of    studying    science     with 


practice,  and  who  as  young  men  endeavour  to 
work  out  the  reason  why  and  wherefore  in  their 
evening's  leisure,  storing  the  mind  with  that  know- 
ledge which  stamps  the  man  and  makes  him  master 
of  the  noblest  profession.  There  are  nowadays 
abundant  facilities  for  every  young  aspirant  who 
chooses  to  reach  the  above  standard,  Init  no  one 
has  the  right  to  expect  that  head  gardeners  have 
nothing  else  to  do  in  the  evening  besides  drill  young 
men  in  liothies.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are 
themselves  only  too  glad  of  a  rest  and  the  domestic 
comforts  of  their  own  family  circle. 

I  forgot  to  mention  that  one  great  deterrent  to 
many  young  men  is  the  disappointment  and  chagrin 
of  seeing  a  well-appointed  vacancy  filled  through 
dinner  table  or  similar  influence  by  a  man  who 
has  practically  little  experience,  whereas  the  young 
gardener  himself  has  gone  through  perhaps  nearly 
twenty  years  probationship  in  the  very  best  places 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  Such  a  man  very 
possibly  accepted  a  few  pounds  less  in  salary. 

V.  il.  H. 
I  Thit  diKi:u-inion  is  noir  closed.] 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  liotaiiirnl  Mar/azine  for  September  contains 
portraits  of  Epidendrinn  osmaiithum,  a  native  fif 
Brazil,  also  known  as  E.  godsetfianum  and  E. 
capartianum.  This  is  one  of  141  Brazilian  species 
of  this  family  ;  its  flowers  are  not  of  much  beauty, 
but  are  rendered  desirable  by  their  exhaling  per- 
fume and  remaining  in  perfection  for  two  months. 

Irix  Tauri,  a  native  of  Asia  Minor.  This  is  a 
beautiful  species  of  dwarf  stature  introduced  into 
cultivation  by  the  well  known  collector  Herr.'^'iehe, 
of  Mersina,  near  Tarsus,  who  found  it  in  the  alpine 
pastures  of  the  Eastern  Taurus  at  an  elevation  of 
(),500  feet,  where  it  flowers  on  the  melting  of  the 
snow  at  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March. 
It  should  be  a  great  acquisition  for  the  spring 
greenhouse,  and  a  beautiful  companion  for  the 
lovely  I.  Heldreichi  or  stenophylla. 

O.i'alis  Diipar.  a  native  of  British  (4uiana,  is  a 
very  pretty  species,  with  bunches  of  deep  golden 
yellow  flowers. 

Impatien.'t  Thom-ioni.  —Native  of  the  Himalayas. 
A  curious  little  species,  with  small  rose-coloured 
flowers,  followed  by  red  drooping  seed-pods. 

Ar(:toti<i  Gimih/eloni. — Native  of  Namaqualand. 
This  is  a  \evy  beautiful  and  most  free-blO(miing 
new  species  with  handsome  deep  orange  flowers  : 
each  of  the  ray  petals  is  marked  by  a  capital  W  in 
clear  black,  giving  the  flower  a  most  distinct 
a|)pearance. 

The  September  number  of  the  Benie  de  I'Horti- 
cit/tiire  Beige  contains  portraits  of  Cilrn.s  .<iiie.nsi.i 
foliin  aureo-marginatU,  apretty  orange  with  golden- 
edi'cd  leaves,  and  Coleu-t  thj/rsoideii.i,  the  beautiful 
winter-bhioming  African  Coleus  «ith  bright  tur- 
(juoise-blue  flowers.  W.  E.  tiUMBLETON. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

Single    varieties    of  Hibiscus 

syriaCUS.— While  1  entirely  agree  with  your 
recommendation  of  Hibiscus  syriacus,  I  would 
recommend  planting  none  but  the  single  varieties, 
which  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  doubles.  I  do 
not  know  a  more  lovely  sight  than  a  bush  of  the 
single  white  with  a  purple  blotch  on  the  base  of  the 
petal,  while  the  double  varieties  of  the  same  colour 
are  only  a  confused  mass. — Meiiway. 

Park  Lane,  Hyde  Park.  In  continua- 
tion of  recent  notes  it  is  quite  worthy  of  mention 
to  record  that  two  beds  planted  with  mixed 
Lantanas  look  charming.  L.  Drapd'Or— a  beautiful 
ricli  yellow— has  been  blooming  profusely  all  the 
summer,  and  at  the  present  time  is  making  ciuite  a 
picture.  A  bed  of  the  newer  kinds  ot  Cactus 
Dahlias  is  flowering  well,  and  will  go  on  improving. 
A  pretty  combination  is  formed  by  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums  Galilee,  Charles  Turner,  and  Henry 
Cannell,  associated  with  Eucalyptus  Gunni. 
Making  a  splendid  show  just  now  are  the  groups 
on  the  "rass  of  Plumbago  capensis.  A  small  round 
bed  composed  of  China  Roses,  with  that  prettily 
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variegated  Abutiloii  Sowitzi,  which  has  been 
bloominy  all  the  season,  bids  fair  to  continue 
doing  so  until  the  appearance  of  November  fogs. 
A  beautiful  contrast  is  afforded  by  two  beds 
planted  with  Liliuni  lancifoliuni  and  crimson 
Celosias.  The  beds  of  Fuchsias  are  grand,  espe- 
cially noteworthy  being  Mme.  Corneillson  and 
Scarcity. — Quo. 

Lilium  papdalinum   at   Cathcapt, 

Glasgow.— A  brief  run  one  evening  into  two 
interesting  gardens  in  the  Cathcart  direction  of 
Glasgow  showed  how  freely  Lilium  pardalinum 
would  grow  in  the  ordinarj'  borders  without  any 
special  preparation  of  soil.  In  the  garden  of  Mr. 
Alexander  Sweet  at  Braehead  there  was  a  specimen 
which  was  quite  7  feet  high.  It  was  growing  in  a 
mixed  border  of  hardy  flowers  full}'  exposed  to  the 
sun,  and  by  no  means  moist.  At  Aitkenhead,  the 
fine  property  of  Mr.  Erskine-Gordon,  there  was  a 
large  bed  of  the  same  Lily,  not  so  tall  as  at  Mr. 
Sweet's,  but  admirably  grown,  and  containing 
hundreds  of  plants.  These  flower  with  great 
freedom  every  year  without  any  special  treatment, 
so  that  the  soil  and  climate  must  be  congenial  to 
the  Panther  Lily.  I  had  never  before  seen  so 
nianj'  plants  of  L.  pardalinum  in  a  private  garden. — 
S.  Aknott. 
Crocosmlas  in  gravel.— My  object  in 

trying  the  Crocosmias  and  Montbretias  in  gravel  is 
to  see  how  thej'  can  be  grown  so  as  to  avoid  the 
periodical  lifting  and  replanting  which  is  so  neces- 
sary in  better  soil  if  free-flowering  plants  are 
wanted.  There  arc  some  plants  which  will  bloom 
much  better  in  such  a  medium  than  in  richer  soil, 
and  one  migho  cite  Milla  or  Triteleia  uniflora  as 
an  example.  I  shall  be  glad  of  the  co-operation 
of  others  in  testing  the  results  of  planting  these 
Crocosmias  in  gravel,  and  allowing  them  to  remain 
for  several  years  without  replanting.  The  gain 
would  be  great  if  we  could  lessen  the  work  involved 
by  frequent  replanting  of  such  things. — S.  Arn'ott, 
Carisethorn,  hy  Dumfries,  y.  B. 

Clematis  opientalis.— Although  not  so 

showy  as  the  well-known  garden  Clematises,  this 
autumn  flowering  species  is  well  wortliy  of  a  note 
when  making  a  selection  of  hardy  climbing  plants. 
It  is  of  graceful  habit,  and  grows  well  in  most 
places,  producing  an  abundant  supply  of  blossoms 
throughout  August  and  September.  The  flowers 
are  about  1-^  inches  across,  pale  yellow,  and  look 
very  pretty  when  drooping  from  an  arcli  or  trellis. 
Like  other  species  it  thrives  in  loamy 
soil  and  is  partial  to  lime.  A  good  way 
to  gro\v  it  is  to  plant  it  in  a  shrubbery 
where  it  can  have  plenty  of  sun  and 
light,  and  give  it  rough  poles  or  a 
shrub  to  ramble  over. — W.  Dalli.more. 

Roses    as    cut    floweps.  — 

"A.  R."  kindly  sends  a  jjhotograph  of 
Roses  arranged  simply  with  Honeysuckle, 
and  we  are  pleased  to  reproduce  it.  It 
explains  itself,  and  further  comment  is 
therefore  needless.  Such  free-growing 
Roses  as  these  are  of  much  value,  not 
merely  in  the  garden,  but  for  indoor 
decoration.  Such  quiet  and  simple 
arrangements  are  restful  and  enjoyable. 

Clepodendpon   foetidum  at 

Kew. — Several  clumps  of  this  hardy 
species  are  now  flowering  finely  at  Kew, 
and  make  bright  patches  of  colour  among 
other  shrubs  whose  flowers  are  long 
since  past.  It  is  a  Chinese  plant,  and  at 
Kew  grows  about  4  feet  in  height,  the 
stems  being  cut  oS'  annual!}'  at  the  base. 
The  stems  made  during  the  summer  are  [ 
very  soft  and  pithy,  consequently  they 
do  not  stand  severe  frost  without  injury. 
Treated  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  finer 
foliage  and  flower  heads  are  produced 
than  is  the  case  when  it  assumes 
bush-like  projjortions.  The  leaves  are 
large  and  ornamental,  being  cordate, 
and  from  6  inches  to  9  inches  across. 
The  flowers,  which  are  produced 
during  August  and  September,  are 
bright  rose  in  colour,  and  borne  in  large 
terminal  corymbs.  Giown  in  good  loam 
it  quickly  makes  a  large  mass,  suckering 


freely  and  running  about  in  all  directions.  In 
very  cold  districts  it  is  advisable  to  plant  at  the 
foot  of  a  south  or  west  wall.  The  flowers  from 
a  distance  are  sweetly  scented,  the  fragrance 
being  almost  overpowered  wlien  at  close  quarters 
by  the  unpleasant  odour  of  the  leaves. — W.  I). 

The  Potato  CPOp.— It  is  as  ySt  an  open 
(juestion  what  may  be  the  result  of  the  prolonged 
drought  on  the  Potato  crop.  Personally,  I  have 
very  little  to  complain  of,  early  varieties  having 
finished  growth  before  the  dry  time  affected  them, 
whilst  late  sorts,  thanks  to  deep  tilth  and  liberal 
manuring,  are  very  vigorous,  the  haulm  still 
(August  \'l)  quite  green,  with  no  sign  of  disease. 
A  supply  of  Bordeaux  mixture  is  on  hand,  and  a 
good  spraying  will  be  given  if  the  disease  makes  its 
appearance.  Among  many  early  varieties,  the  recent 
introduction.  Sir  John  Llewellyn,  is  about  the 
best,  and  I  am  saving  every  tuber  for  next  year's 
planting.  Windsor  Castle  holds  its  own  as  a 
grand  second  early,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  all  round  Potatoes  in  cultivation.  I  have 
grown  this  variety  since  its  introduction,  and  have 
never  yet  changed  the  seed.  There  is  always  the 
same  heavy  level  crop,  with  a  very  low  percentage 
of  small  tubers,  with  not  the  slightest  sign  of 
deterioration.  Is  this  characteristic  of  this  variety 
on  the  majority  of  soils?  Perhaps  Messrs.  Sutton, 
who  were  responsible  for  its  introduction,  and  have 
done  so  much  in  the  way  of  placing  first-class  sorts 
before  the  public,  will  say  if  this  is  so.  I  find 
nothing  better  than  Up-to-date  for  a  late  crop. 
This  is  planted  at  .'?()  inches  and  20  inches 
respectively  between  rows  and  sets,  and  the  ground 
destined  for  its  reception  is  bastard  trenched, 
working  in  a  liberal  dose  of  well  decomposed  stuff' 
from  a  heap  made  up  of  manure,  leaves,  and  garden 
refuse.  It  is  a  heavy  and  consistent  cropper, 
averaging  with  us  from  12  tons  to  14  tons  per 
acre. — E.  Bukrei.i,. 

Single  Hollyhocks.  —  A  correspondent 
writing  appreciatively  of  our  recent  article  on 
Hollyhocks,  page  1.50  (August  31),  asks  us  to 
remind  readers  also  of  the  beauty  of  the  single 
kinds.  This  we  gladlj'  do,  for  they  are  grand 
flowers,  only  yielding  in  merit  to  the  double  ones 
as  garden  ornaments  from  their  thinner  appearance 
in  the  mass,  and  from  the  fact  that,  like  all  single 
blooms  as  compared  to  double,  their  lifetime  is 
much  shorter.  Our  correspondent  points  to  the 
praise  of  single  Hollyhocks  in  that  excellent  book. 


Forbes  Watson's  "Flowers  and  Gardens,"  which 
we  here  quote ; — "  Look,  for  instance,  at  the 
blossom  of  a  well-grown  single  Hollyhock,  with 
its  central  column  of  while  mealy  stamens,  around 
which  the  bees  are  ever  digging  and  burrowing, 
and  observe  how  beautifully  this  column  completes 
the  deep  bowl-like  corolla,  and  then  stand  apart 
and  see  how  by  these  columns  the  whole  spire  is 
illuminated,  every  part  of  it  brought  into  clear 
relief,  as  liy  a  lamp  placed  in  the  centre  of  each 
flower.  No  mere  alteration  of  colour  could  ever 
produce  this  effect.  It  is  only  t<j  be  got  by  an 
essential  change  of  structure  in  the  parts  of  the 
flower." 

Tomato  Listep'S  PPOliflc.  —  This  re- 
markably free-bearing  Tomato  was  well  exhibited 
by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Lister  and  Son,  Rothesay, 
N.B.,  at  the  Glasgow  fruit  show  last  week.  The 
fruit  is  of  smooth  and  even  rounded  shape,  a  bright 
red  in  colour,  and  five  or  six  fruits  go  to  make  a 
pound.  Fruiting  stems  were  shown  bj'  Messrs. 
Lister,  and  the  enormous  bunches  of  regular  fruit 
borne  over  the  whole  length  of  stem  were  remark- 
able. Either  for  outdoor  planting  or  for  culture 
under  glass  it  would  appear  to  be  a  valuable  intro- 
duction, and  one  that  can  hardly  fail  to  become 
popular  with  growers. 

Daedalacanthus   papvus.  —  This  is  a 

near  ally  of  the  Eranthemum  family ;  indeed, 
several  members  of  that  genus,  including  the 
popular  Eranthemum  pulchellum  or  nervosum,  are 
now  by  botanists  included  in  the  genus  I);edala- 
canthus.  That  at  the  head  of  this  note,  D.  parvus, 
is  somewhat  in  the  way  of  the  older  kind,  but  it 
differs  in  many  well-marked  features,  including  the 
season  of  blooming,  as  it  is  now  in  flower  at  Kew, 
whereas  the  other  is,  as  a  rule,  at  its  best  during  the 
winter.  D^edalaeanthus  parvus  flowers  well  at  a 
height  of  a  foot  or  a  little  more,  the  blossoms,  which 
are  borne  in  short  spikes,  being  about  an  inch  across, 
and  of  a  deep  bluish  purple,  with,  viewed  from 
certain  standpoints,  a  slight  metallic  shade.  A 
succession  is  kept  up  from  one  spike  with  its  large 
attendant  bracts  for  some  time,  but  frequently 
enough  blossoms  are  open  at  once  to  form  quite  a 
cluster.  The  foliage  is  of  a  deep  green.  This  Da'da- 
lacanthus  is  a  native  of  India,  but  though  a  decidedly 
good  decorative  plant  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
much  known.  One  species  of  Da;dalacanthus  has 
advanced  considerably  in  popular  favour  within  the 
last  few  years,   viz.,   D.   macrophvlhis.     This  is  a 
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taller  growing  plant  than  D.  pulchellus,  while  the 
leaves  are  larger  and  paler.  The  flowers  of  this  are 
about  li  inches  long,  curved  in  shape,  and  of  a 
jmrplish  mauve  tint,  the  lower  lobe  being  of  a 
much  deeper  hue.  They  are  arranged  in  a  looser 
manner  than  in  either  of  those  previousl}'  men- 
tioned, being  disposed  in  a  terminal,  pyranjid- 
shaped,  branching  raceme. — H.  P. 

Height  of  Eucalyptus  globulus.— 

Rt:  paragraph  in  The  G.-irdkn  of  August  .'il,  asking 
for  height  of  trees  of  Eucalyptus  globulus,  I  ma}' 
mention  that  one  formerly  growing  at  Penniere, 
near  Falmouth,  was  over  01)  feet  when  cut  down 
after  the  top  was  killed  by  a  heavy  frost. — John 
D.  Enys,  E>n/s,  Penryn, 

Hertford     House,     Manchester 

Square. — At  the  entrance  to  this  fine  mansion, 
famous  as  containing  the  marvellous  and  price- 
less collection  of  armoury,  works  of  art,  &e. , 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  the  late  Sir  Richard 
Wallace,  is  a  striking  bed  composed  of  a  magnifi- 
cent PlKvnix  dactylifera,  flowering  Caimas,  and 
some  noble-leaved  Caladium  esculentum,  the  whole 
edged  with  Golden  Privet  and  that  very  useful 
subject  for  this  purpose  — Chlornphytum  elatum 
variegatuni.  — Quo. 

AsteP  Thomson!. — This  Aster  is  not  by 
any  means  a  novelty,  and  I  grew  it  years  ago, 
but  I  never  saw  it  so  fine  as  it  appeared  in  the 
stand  of  Mr.  Amos  Perrj',  of  Winchmore  Hill,  at 
the  Glasgow  show  on  August  29  and  .3(1.  The 
plant  was  apparently  vigorously  grown,  and  the 
flowers  were  larger  and  of  finer  colour  than  any  of 
those  I  have  been  accustomed  to  see  produced  by 
this  Himalayan  Starwort.  Its  colouring  is  usually 
described  as  "pale  lilac,"  but  this  hardly  conveys 
the  bright  and  soft  tone  of  the  colour  effect. — 
S.  Arnott. 

Dahlia  Flambeau.— The  exhibition  table 
is  not  the  place  to  test  the  merits  of  a  Dahlia  as  a 
garden  plant,  for  some  that  would  be  passed  over 
without  recognition  are  among  the  best  for  their 
outdoor  displa}'.  Such  a  one  is  the  variety  Flam- 
beau, of  which  there  is  a  bed  near  the  Palm  house 
at  Kew  that  forms  a  very  conspicuous  feature. 
The  plants  are  about  4  feet  high,  and  each  one 
carries  a  quantity  of  deep  scarlet  flowers  of  medium 
size,  borne  on  good  stout  stems,  well  above  the 
foliage.  For  late  summer  and  early  autumn  display 
such  a  bed  would  be  hard  to  beat. — T. 

Plumbago  capensis  in  Jamaica.— 

This  is  a  shrub  that  revels  in  sunshine.  No  place 
is  too  hot  for  it,  and  it  never  suffers  from  drought. 
It  is  out  the  livelong  year,  and  alwa3's  beautiful 
except  in  rainy  weather,  when  it  hangs  its  head  in 
mute  protest  against  a  change  which,  to  it  at  least, 
is  not  for  the  better.  A  heavy  shower  reduces 
it  to  a  wretched  state  of  bedragglement  from  which 
however  it  rapidly  recovers  when  the  sun  shines 
again.  To  keep  it  in  a  tidy  clean  state  it  requires 
a  hard  cutting  over  about  twice  a  year.  It  does 
not  matter  how  roughly  this  is  done.  In  three  or 
four  weeks  it  will  be  covered  again  with  vigorous 
young  growths.  Few  things  are  better  for  cutting 
for  the  house.  Well  chosen  sprat's  arrange  them- 
selves in  the  glass.  I  like  it  best  quite  alone.  In 
this  way  the  harmonious  relation  between  its 
leaves  and  flowers  can  be  enjoyed  to  the  full. 
Though  not  exactly  sweet  there  is  a  suspicion  of 
fragrance  about  it  which  is  very  agreeable. — W.  .J., 
Port  EoyaJ  Mofinfaiyi.^  (2,000  feet),  Jamaira. 

Goethea  Strictiflopa.  —  A  specimen  or 
two  of  tliis  curious  Brazilian  plant  might  well  be 
.admitted  to  collections  of  stove  or  intermediate 
house  plants,  for  although  not  one  that  would 
meet  with  favour  from  the  gardener  who  onl_)'  sees 
beauty  in  a  plant  which  assumes  a  perfect  pyra- 
midal orglohulir  habit,  it  has  several  attractions, 
and  is  both  interesting  and  ornamental.  In  liabit 
it  is  somewhat  legey,  making  several  branches, 
eacli  of  which  is  crowned  with  a  head  of  large, 
leathery,  more  or  less  ovate  leaves,  deep  green  in 
colour.  The  flowers  are  borne  throughout  late 
summer  and  autumn,  and  are  produced  from 
dormant  buds  from  all  parts  of  the  old  stems. 
The  bracts  which  surround  the  flowers  are  the 
most  conspicuous  part.  There  are  four  to  each 
flower,  each  one  being  about  half  an  inch  long, 
with  reflexed  margins.     The  margins  of  each  two 


join  and  form  four  acute  angles.  The  colour  is 
bright  red,  with  a  network  of  darker  veins.  It 
succeeds  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  fibrous  peat 
and  loam,  with  a  good  addition  of  coarse  sand,  and 
amply  repays  the  more  generous  treatment  if  it 
can  be  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border.  A 
minimum  temperature  of  .iO°  in  winter  is  necessary. 
— W.  D. 

Biapum  (Ischarum)  eximium.    One 

so  seldom  meets  with  the  Biarums  or  Ischarums 
that  it  was  interesting  to  seo  the  curious  dusky 
flowers  of  B.  eximium  in  the  highly  meritorious 
exhibit  of  Messrs.  Wallace  and  Co.,  of  Colchester, 
at  the  Glasgow  show  on  August  2S  and  2  '.  The 
unfortunate  thing  was  that  there  are  comparatively 
few  who  could  appreciate  the  rarity  of  this  plant, 
and  that  for  the  greater  portion  of  the  time  it  was 
on  view  the  spathes  were  not  expanded.  Thus  the 
velvety  purple  or  black  of  the  interior  could  not  be 
seen,  and  the  curious  charms  of  this  plant  were 
obscured  by  the  dull  colour  of  the  exterior  of  the 
spathe.  It  was  one  of  the  few  scarce  things  in  the 
exhibition  among  hardy  plants,  and  deserved  some 
special  notice.  This  species  conies  from  Asia 
Minor,  whence  it  was  introduced  in  1S54.  It  is 
only  about  6  inches  high,  and  niay  be  grown  in  a 
light  rich  soil.  It  would  lie  an  interesting  plant 
for  the  choice  rock  garden. — S.  Arnott. 

Urceochapis    Clibpani.  —  About   nine 

}-ears  ago  Messrs.  Clibran,  of  Allrineham,  first 
exhibited  this  plant,  which  at  once  became  an 
object  of  considerable  interest.  This  was  owing 
not  only  to  its  beauty  but  also  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  a  remarkable  hybrid  production,  being  obtained 
from  Eucharis  amazonica,  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  Urceolina  aurea  or  pendula,  as  it  is  often  called. 
The  generic  name  of  Urceocharis  is  therefore  com- 
pounded from  its  two  parents.  The  flowers  are 
white,  like  those  of  the  Eucharis,  but  the  shape  and 
general  bearing  suggest  the  Urceolina.  Since  its 
distribution  this  Urceocharis  has  proved  very 
amenable  to  cultivation,  and  it  is  now  met  with 
in  many  gardens.  Like  the  Eucharis  its  flowering 
period  is  not  limited  to  any  particular  reason  of 
the  year,  but  in  man}'  cases  at  least  the  greatest 
number  of  blossoms  seem  to  be  borne  during  the 
summer  months.  While  on  the  subject  a  word  niaj' 
well  be  spared  its  lesser  known  parent,  the  prett}' 
little  Peruvian  Urceolina  aurea,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pearce  (of  tuVierous  Begonia  fame), 
when  travelling  for  Messrs.  Veitch,  with  whom  it 
first  flowered  in  18H4.  The  dark  green  leaves  are 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Eucharis,  but  are  smaller 
and  deciduous,  while  tlie  flowers,  in  shape  like  an 
inverted  urn,  are  borne  in  an  umbel  on  a  scape 
about  a  foot  high.  They  are  of  a  rich  golden 
yellow,  with  a  greenish  tinge  at  the  mouth. 
Autumn  is  its  season  of  liloomiiig.—  H.  P. 

Diamond    Jubilee     Grape.— The 

following  has  been  sent  to  ns  for  pulilication  : 
"  We,  the  undersigned,  have  examined  fiuit  and 
foliage  of  Diamond  Jubilee  Grape,  e.xliibited  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vineyard,  Kippen,  anil 
fruit  and  foliage  of  Black  Morocco  Grape  from 
Eastnor  Castle  (iardens,  at  the  great  fruit  show 
held  at  (Uasgow  on  the  4th  and  ."ith  inst. ,  and 
are  confident  that  both  are  distinct  varieties,  and 
desire  to  express  our  opinion  that  the  Diamond 
Jubilee  (Jrape  is  a  distinct  acquisition,  of  com 
manding  appearance,  and  splendid  flavour. — 
George  Bunvard,  V.M.H.,  F. R  H  S.,  chairman  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  Fruit  Committee; 
James  Mclndoe,  V.M.H.  ;  William  Pope,  High, 
clere  ;  Richard  Parker,  (ioodwood  ;  A.  Kirk, 
Norwood,  Alloa  :  -Tames  Hunter,  Lambton,  judge  ; 
James  Whytock,  Dalkeith,  judge  ;  James  Dawes, 
Biddulph  (iraiige,  Ledbury  :  David  Murray,  Cul- 
zean,  Alaybole :  James  Hamilton,  Mandeiston  ; 
Malcolm  .Molntyre,  The  (ilen." 

Mp.  a.  K.   Bulley's  garden,  neap 

Neston,  Cheshire.— Recently  some  nienihers 
of  the  local  amateur  gardeneis'  association  paitl  a 
visit  to  this  interesting  garden.  It  comprises  not 
onlj'  the  best  hardy  perennials,  alpincs,  shrubs, 
Lilies,  &o. ,  in  commerce,  but  a  large  number  of 
novelties  raised  from  seed  received  from  missionaries 
and  other  correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the 
globe.  'I'here  are  about  three  or  four  acres  of  rich 
fat  land,  capable  of  growing  anything,  judging  by 


the  marvellous  way  in  which  the  various  subjects 
flourish.  Tea  Roses  are  in  great  variety  and  do 
remarkably  well.  The  beds  are  being  arranged 
according  to  the  flowering  month  of  the  plants 
they  contain — an  admirable  idea — the  June  and 
.luly  beds  having  afforded  gorgeous  displays.  A 
pergola  conslruclud  of  Fir  poles  was  added  early  in 
the  3'ear  ;  it  was  liberally  furnished  with  Roses, 
Wisterias,  Honeysuckles,  Clematises,  Vines, 
.Jasmines,  &c. ,  which  all  thrive  aniazinglj'.  The 
site  is  somewhat  exposed,  but  it  affords  fine 
views  of  the  Dee  and  the  Welsh  mountains.  Con- 
sidering that  the  garden  is  onl}'  some  three  j'ears 
old,  it  is  already  a  place  of  wonderful  interest, 
and  its  attraction  must  constantly  increase.  Mr. 
Bulley  very  kindly  accompanied  his  visitors, 
pointing  out  the  special  rarities,  and  was  warmlj' 
thanked  at  the  close  of  a  very  delightful  afternoon. 

Fuchsia  triphylla  var.  superba.— 

This  pretty  Fuchsia  is  of  hybrid  origin,  and  was 
introduced  into  English  gardens  by  Messrs.  Veitch, 
of  Exeter,  who  obtained  it  from  a  continental  firm. 
Though  it  has  been  in  cultivation  for  at  least  five 
years,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  well  known, 
being  rarel}'  seen  in  collections.  Its  parents  are 
triphylla  and  boliviensis,  both  being  lovely  plants 
when  well  grown,  a  thing  which  rarely  happens. 
In  general  appearance  boliviensis  is  suggested 
rather  than  triphylla,  except  in  habit,  and  there 
the  bushiness  of  the  latter  is  seen  rather  than  the 
legg3'  habit  of  the  former.  The  leaves  are  of  a 
deep  velvety  green  on  the  upper  surface,  with 
faint  red  veins.  On  the  under  surface  the  veins 
are  very  prominent,  and,  together  with  the  long 
petiole,  are  deep  red.  The  flowers  are  borne  in 
large  terminal  panicles  from  everj'  branch.  The 
individual  blossoms  are  from  2  inches  to  2i  inches 
long,  tubular,  and  crimson  in  colour.  It  requires 
rather  different  treatment  than  other  Fuchsias.  It 
should  be  started  into  growth  in  Februar}',  and 
kept  growing  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until 
well  into  the  summer.  Frequent  stopping  is  neces- 
sary to  obtain  a  good  bush.  In  June  the  plants 
should  be  placed  in  a  cool,  airy  house,  and  in  .Julv 
flowers  will  begin  to  show.  Throughout  August 
and  September  the  plants  will  be  at  their  best, 
every  shoot  being  terminated  with  a  fine  head  of 
flowers.  At  no  time  throughout  the  growing  season 
should  the  plants  have  a  check  or  they  will 
probably  be  ruined  for  flowering. — W.  D.allimore. 

Conference  on   Roses,  1902.— By  the 

kind  permission  of  the  Earl  of  Ilchesler  it  has  been 
decided  to  hold  a  conference  on  and  show  of  Roses 
in  the  grounds  of  Holland  House,  Kensington, 
probably  in  the  last  week  in  June.  The  programme 
and  schedule  will  be  published  as  soon  as  possible, 
but  probabl}'  the  only  feature  which  M'ill  require 
special  preparation  will  be  a  class  for  twentj'-four 
climbing  Roses  in  twelve  varieties,  shown  in 
pots,  so  as  to  illustrate  their  habit,  growth,  and 
vigour. 

Rose  Marchioness  of  Lome  (H.P.). 

— Its  purity  of  colouring  and  refinement  have 
caused  me  to  doubt  whether  this  Rose  is  not  a 
Hybrid  Tea.  Certainh-  it  is  an  excellent  variety, 
growing  as  freely  as  a  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
pr-o.lueing  ciuantities,  both  early  and  late,  of 
fragrant  blossoms.  Its  colour  is  a  fulgent  rose 
approaching  to  carmine.  Marchioness  of  Lome  is 
a  great  success  as  a  pot  Rose,  and  I  should  imagine 
it  would  be  valuable  to  plant  out  under  glass  to  be 
trained  up  the  pillars.  It  would  not  fail  to  provide 
the  cultivator  with  many  useful  and  shapely  buds 
and  flowei-s  during  the  dull  nronths  of  the  year 
when  coloured  Roses  are  so  much  appreciated. — P. 
Lilium  Krameri.— 1  enclose  two  photo- 
graphs of  Lilium  Krameri,  growing  in  the  rock 
garden  here,  as  it  flowered  in  the  beginning  of  last 
moirth.  It  has  been  jilairted  about  fifteen  years, 
and  has  flowered  nearly  every  year  on  one  stem  ; 
this  year  it  sent  up  two  new  shoots,  each  of  which 
also  llowered.  The  original  stem  is  ver-y  strong 
and  vigoi'ous.  1  also  enclose  a  photogr-aph  of  a 
corner  of  the  rock  garden  showirrg  (Uirrnera 
manicata. — R.  Hai.i.,  Conn/t/  JJoi'^n,  Irrlund.  [We 
regret  that  the  photographs  sent,  showing  a 
vigorous  stem  of  Lilium  Krameri  bearing  the  usual 
full  complement  of  three  blooms,  M'erc  unsuitable 
for  reproduction.  —  Kns.J 
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Calluna   vulgaris    Hammondii. - 

The  hardy  Heatlis  are  aniung  the  most  pleasing  of 
the  many  pUxnts  of  shrubb}'  habit  suitable  for 
rookwork,  and  among  them  none  are  more  easily 
grown  than  the  varieties  of  Calluna  vulgaris,  the 
common  Ling  of  some  districts,  but  the  Heather  of 
others.  There  are  a  good  number  of  varieties, 
presenting  a  good  deal  of  ditl'erenre  in  habit  or  in 
colour  of  tiowers  or  of  foliage.  Those  M'ith  white 
flowers  are  generally  highl}'  thought  of,  especially 
since  the  spread  of  the  idea  that  white  Heather  is 
an  emblem  of  "good  hick."  There  are  several 
white  forms  in  commerce,  and  among  these  I  like 
that  called  Hammondii  as  well  as  an}'.  It  has 
good  long  spikes  of  prettj'  white  flowers,  and  is 
beautiful  either  when  growing  or  when  used  in  a 
cut  state.  The  demand  for  these  white  Heathers 
is  greatly  on  the  increase,  especially  among  tourists 
visiting  Scotland,  and  so  great  is  the  need  for  an 
additional  supplj'  that  large  quantities  of  cut  white 
Heather  are  supplied  from  some  Irish  nurseries  to 
be  disposed  of  to  some  of  the  Scottish  florists. 
Any  of  these  forms  of  Calhma  vulgaris  will  grow 
on  peat}'  soil  or  one  free  from  lime. — S.  A. 


WOOD  S  OOLDEN  FRENCH  BEAN. 

Hypepicum  reptans.— The  longer  one's 
acquaintance  with  the  charming  little  Hypericum 
reptans  continues,  the  more  does  one  appreciate 
its  pretty  carpet  of  green  and  its  yellow  flowers, 
which  are  wonderfulh'  large  for  such  a  plant.  Some 
people  find  it  rather  troublerome  to  keep  through 
the  winter,  but  here  there  is  no  difficulty  though 
the  winter  climate  is  rather  damp.  Any  losses  I 
have  had  have  been  through  the  plants  becoming 
overhung  by  other  things,  or  from  being  under  the 
drip  of  small  shrubs  on  the  rockeries.  I  have  also 
had  to  remove  good  plants,  which  would  in  the 
ordinary  course  have  been  troublesome  to  establish 
in  their  new  quarters,  but  have  overcome  any 
difficulty  by  giving  them  a  heavy  watering  and 
making  the  soil  about  the  roots  rather  firm  before 
transplanting,  so  as  not  to  disturb  the  light,  peaty 
soil  at  the  roots  ;  following  all  up  by  a  good  water- 
ing after  the  plant  was  in  its  new  position.  Young 
plants  are  easily  raised  by  rooting  cuttings  in 
light  soil  under  glass,  but  it  is  well  to  know  how 
the  operation  of  removal  of  a  large  plant  can  be 
carried  through  without  los.= .     Hypericum  reptans 


is  a  charming  little  species  from  the  temperate 
Himalayas,  and  is  of  trailing  habit,  forming  a  dense 
mass  of  little  fresh  green  leaves,  upon  which  are 
displayed  a  number  of  pi-etty  yellow  flowers.  I 
like  to  grow  this  St.  .John's  Wort  in  a  half  shady 
position  in  peaty  soil,  and,  preferabl}',  in  such  a 
place  that  its  stems  may  trail  over  a  stone  so  as  to 
show  the  flowers  to  more  advantage  than  on  the 
level,  where  one  does  not  always  see  them 
properly.  I  observe  that  Mr.  W.  A.  Clark  prefers 
a  .sunny  place,  but  1  think  that  the  latter 
may  suit  better  in  a  heavier  soil  than  in  a  light 
one,  where  there  is  a  danger  of  it  suffering  frgni 
drought  in  summer.  I  can  trace  one  of  my  failures 
with  this  Hypericum  to  sun  and  drought,  and  this 
in  the  case  of  a  large,  strong  plant,  so  that  I 
venture  to  differ  from  so  able  a  grower  as  the 
author  of  that  useful  little  work  on  "Alpine 
Plants,"  from  which  I  draw  Mr.  Clark's  practice. — 
S.  A. 

The  BUPbank  Lily.  —  Those  who  are 
interested  in  the  variations  shown  by  Lilium 
Burbanki  as  it  is  seen  at  shows  and  in  gardens 
may  be  pleased  lo  hear  what  Mr.  Luther  Burbank 
says  about  it  in  a  note  to  an 
illustration  of  Lilies  in  his 
"  1901  Supplement  to  New 
Creations  in  Fruit  and 
Flowers."  The  illustration 
shows  "a  cluster  of  one  of 
more  than  10,000  hybrid 
Lilies,"  and  Mr.  Burbank  goes 
on  to  say:  "The  best  have 
been  selected  and  are  being 
propagated  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. One  of  the  inferior 
ones,  but  a  good  Lily,  was, 
unfortunately,  sent  out  two 
years  ago  as  the  Burbank  Lily 
without  consulting  the  party 
most  interested  in  the  name." 
Is  it  not  probable  that  more 
than  one  of  these  hybrid  Lilies 
may  have  found  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  trade  to  the 
confusion  of  growers  of  this 
useful  hybrid?  The  form  I 
have  here  is  late  in  blooming 
this  year,  and  has  not  opened 
up  to  the  time  of  writing 
(August  7).  It  is  a  good 
grower,  and  easily  culti- 
vated in  a  dry  place  here. — 
S.  A. 

A  golden -eoloured 
French    Bean.  —  As  wc 

recently  mentioned  in  The 
(iAKDEN,  we  have  tried  this 
new  French  Bean,  raised  by 
Mr.  .John  Wood,  of  Penrith, 
and  found  it  excellent  in  all 
ways.  It  is  tender,  of  good 
flavour,  and  nice  colour  when 
served. 

Mp.  Luthep   Bup- 
taank's   Tigridias.— 

The  gorgeous  Tigridia  has  many  uses  in  gardens, 
especially  where  its  showy  but  fugacious  flowers 
can  have  their  brillianc}'  toned  down  by  the  free 
use  of  other  hardy  flowers  which  are  out  of  bloom 
when  these  open,  or  which  will  follow  later.  Thej' 
will  be  found  very  useful  in  beds  or  borders  where 
late-blooming  Starworts  are  much  grown.  Mr. 
Burbank  lias  been  working  with  them,  and  a  trial 
of  some  of  his  hybrids  shows  that  he  has  produced 
vigorous  plants  with  greater  robustness  than  one 
finds  among  plants  from  Dutoh-gro^vn  bulbs.  I 
cannot  say  that  there  are  man}'  new  shades  or 
colours,  as  there  is  a  great  range  of  colouring 
among  the  latter  as  well,  but  the  Burbank  hybrids 
are  not  only  more  vigorous  in  growth,  but  have 
larger  flowers.  A  clump  of  good  size  has  given  me 
many  fine  flowers,  and  these  will  be  produced  in 
succession  for  some  time  yet.  I  wish  to  establish 
them  permanently  in  a  warm,  dry  border,  and  am 
more  hopeful  of  these  robust  growers  than  of  the 
ordinary  forms. — S.  A. 

Belamcanda  punctata.  —  The  pretty 

Belamcanda  or  Belemcanda  punctata  is  not  much 


met  with  in  gardens  nowadays,  although  in  a  few 
it  is  seen  under  its  more  common  name  of  Pardan- 
thus  sinensis.  Its  gcnci'al  appearance  is  strongly 
suggestive  of  an  Iris,  which  is  quite  what  one 
might  expect,  seeing  that  it  is  a  member  of  the 
great  natural  order  of  Irideic,  to  which  so  many  of 
our  good  garden  flowers  belong.  Either  in  leaf  or 
in  bud  it  suggests  *hat  it  is  an  Iris,  but  when  it 
comes  into  bloom  its  distinctness  is  quite  apparent. 
Unfortunately,  the  curious  spotted  flowers  are 
rather  too  fugitive  to  please  many,  but  one  sees 
many  plants  of  less  merit  grown  in  quantity  in 
gardens.  It  has  also  the  disadvantage  of  doubtful 
hardiness  on  some  soils  and  in  cold  exposures.  1 
think,  however',  that  the  form  from  .Japan,  known 
generally  as  Pardanthus  sinensis  japonicus,  is 
rather  hardier  than  the  type,  as  well  as  more 
vigorous.  Often,  however,  the  losses  of  these 
plants  arc  caused  by  slugs,  which  are  always  fond 
of  a  flower  new  to  them.  Its  bright  orange  flowers 
are  spotted  with  crimson,  whence  the  popular 
name  of  the  Panther  Lily.  It  does  quite  well 
here  in  sandy  soil  and  in  fidl  sun,  but  in  gardens 
where  there  is  any  doubt  about  its  hardiness  it  is 
well  either  to  cover  it  with  a  handlight  in  winter  or 
to  mulch  it  well  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  or  similar 
material.     I  prefer  spring  planting. — S.  A. 

My  flpst  Colchicums.  — Although  the 

appearance  of  the  first  of  the  Meadow  Safl'rons  can  ■ 
hardly  be  called  an  unalloyed  pleasure,  seeing  that 
it  is  one  of  the  monitors  of  the  approach  of  winter, 
yet  one  watches  with  interest  and  expectation  for 
the  first  of  these  flowers,  which  seem  to  spring  up 
so  suddenly  when  August  is  still  with  us.  This 
season  three  different  Meadow  Saffrons  all  came 
into  bloom  together  on  August  24.  One  was  in  a 
clump  of  what  I  have  as  Colchicum  Bertoloni,  a 
light-flowered  species  which  comes  annually  among 
the  earliest  of  luy  collection.  Then  there  were  a 
few  flowers  of  a  tiny  little  pink  one,  which  came 
to  me  from  Broussa  or  Smyrna  some  years  ago,  and 
which  may  he  a  form  of  C.  alpinum.  The  other 
was  in  a  ver}'  small  group  of  one  of  the  vaiiable 
forms  of  C.  variegatum,  which  I  bought  a  few 
years  ago  as  C.  v.  pallidum,  and  which  is  dwarf 
and  with  pointed  segments  prettily  chequered. 
Its  short-tubed  habit  makes  it  less  liable  to  be 
destroyed  by  wind  and  rain  than  C.  Bertoloni,  but 
the  colour  of  the  latter  makes  it  a  nice  variety. 
A  few  days  will  bring  many  others. — S.  Abnott, 
Carsethorn,  by  Dumfries,  N. B. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 


RIVIERA    GARDEN    ROSES. 

IT  is  very  surprising  to  find  how  few 
kinds  of  Koses  are  grown  in  gardens 
on  this  coa.st,  and  consequently  a  mere 
list  is  rather  disappointing,  the  fact 
being  that  it  is  the  beauty  and  the 
abundance  of  their  fiowers  that  con- 
stitutes the  charm  rather  than  the  very  great 
variety  of  Icinds.  The  cause  is  very  easy  to 
comprehend.  Those  who  care  for  their  gardens 
do  not  as  a  rule  come  out  much  before 
Christmas,  and  leave  at  the  latest  by  the  middle 
of  May,  so  that  any  Rose  that  does  not  flower 
freely  during  the  late  autumn  or  early  spring 
is  of  little  importance,  however  beautiful  it 
may  be.  Moreover,  the  great  sun  power  and 
the  fatal  Eose  beetles  that  tear  the  petals  to 
ribbons  in  May  prevent  the  latest  Eoses  being 
of  real  value,  while  the  gorgeous  blaze  of 
Geraniums,  Gazanias,  Petunias,  and  such 
summer  flowers  destroys  the  tender  tones  of 
those  Eoses  which  bloom  late. 

It  is  the  climbing  Eoses  that  are  the  joy  of 
the  gardener  here.  1  hey  grow  rampantly  and 
flower  profusely,  whether  they  be  grown 
trained  to  walls,  jiergolas,  arches,  pillars,  and 
such  lihe,  or  if  they  simply  are  planted  near  a 
tree,  preferably  an  Olive  or  Cypress,  and  fling 
their  sprays  of  blossom  down  from  the  very 
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highest  to  the  h:iwest  branches,  with  never  a 
pruning  knife  or  gardener's  shears  to  mar  then- 
native  grace. 

The  Banksian  Roses  must  have  the  tirst 
place  for  lieautv  and  abundance,  though  only 
the  big  white  K.  B.  Fortune!  is  fairly  perpetual 
and  decks  its  glossy  evergreen  foliage  with 
isolated  flowers  through  the  whole  winter. 
The  single  yellow  Banksian  Hose,  introduced 
not  more  than  twenty  years  ago  from  Italy, 
and  first  admired  in  Mr.  Hanbury's  well- 
known  garden  at  La  Mortola,  de.serves  a 
special  notice,  because  it  is  fully  three  weeks 
earlier  than  the  doulile  forms  in  spring,  and 
gives  a  delightful  summer  effect  in  the  month 
of  March  in  sunny  situations,  and  is  even  more 
rampant  and  Horiferous  than  any  other 
member  of  the  family,  becoming  a  real  tree 
itself. 

There  are  two  forms  of  the  double  yellow 
Banksian  Piose.  For  richness  of  colour  and 
beauty  of  flowering  spray  I  think  Jaune 
decidedly  the  liest,  and  indeed,  for  its  period  of 
*  flower,  the  most  effective  of  all.  The  second 
and  less  well  known  form  -that  I  know  as 
.leaune  .'erin— has  larger,  paler  fiowers  on 
longer  stems,  is  decidedly  less  brilliant  in 
effect,  but  has  ju.st  the  same  delicate  perfume 
the  small  double  white  exhales,  and  which  is 
curiously  enough  denied  by  many  people  who 
are  appreciative  of  other  scents. 

The  common  double  white  Banksian  Rose  is 
the  most  abundant  and  ubiquitous  of  all,  and 
is  as  much  the  ornament  of  trees,  walls, 
pergolas,  and  pillars  in  the  month  of  April  and 
eariv  May  as  the  common  Ivy  is  in  more 
northern  climates.  It  is  everywhere  and 
nowhere  out  of  place,  though  it  loses  its  leaves 
in  the  month  of  .January. 

Rosa  sinica,  commonly  called  Rose  Caniellia 
on  this  coast  (another  eastern  Rose),  is  an 
especial  favourite  here.  Rampant  in  growth, 
abundant  in  its  single  white  flowers,  which  first 
open  in  March,  with  thorny  shoots  who.se  red 
stems  and  glossy  foliage  enhances  the  purity  of 
the  petals,  it  heralds  the  arrival  of  spring,  and 
prefers  light  and  poor  soils  where  many  other 
Roses  fail.  Its  new  companion  and  hybrid, 
R.  S.  Anemone,  promises  to  become  even  more 
beautiful,  and  being  of  a  soft  rose  du  Barri 
tint,  will  soon  find  its  way  everywhere,  as  there 
is  no  climbing  Rose  of  its  particular  and  lovely 
shade  of  colour. 

Rosa  bracteata.— The  Macartney  Rose  is 
rarely  seen  as  it  flowers  so  late  in  spring,  but 
as  it  flowers  well  in  autumn  when  R.  sinica  is 
barren,  it  should  not  be  omitted.  Its  glossy, 
perfectly  evergreen  foliage  is  ijuite  unique,  and 
the  long  sprays  tipped  with  its  scented  flowers 
in  November  are  greatly  admired. 

R.  Marie  Lecnidas  (a  double  form  of  this 
Piose)  is  the  freest  win'er  bloomer  of  this 
section.  Most  beautiful  in  a  few  gardens,  it  is 
not  grown  as  much  as  it  deserves,  as  it  is  not 
a  flower  for  the  market,  which  alone  is  the 
criterion  of  worth  to  French  gardeners.  It 
should  not  be  omitted  by  the  amateur. 

R.  Fortunei.— To  China  again  we  are  in- 
debted for  this  lovely  climber,  perhaps  in  a 
sense  the  most  notable  of  those  yet  mentioned, 
for  it  does  not  and  cannot  show  its  real  beauty 
in  northern  gardens  where  it  needs  shelter. 
Plant  it  near  an  Olive  or  Cypress,  and  in  three 
or  four  years  it  will  entirely  cover  the  tree 
with  a  mantle  of  delicate  sprays.  Its  flower.^, 
lovely  in  shades  of  apricot  and  rose,  contrast 
brilliantly  with  its  apple-green  and  slender 
foliage.  It  is  only  a  spring  bloomer,  but  none 
the  less  indispensable  on  account  of  its  grace 
and  beauty. 

'R.  Cloth  of  Gold  or  Chromatella.— A  grand 
Hose,  .so  rarely  seen  now  that  it  should  not  be 


forgotten.  Its  individual  blooms  are  unsur- 
passed in  size  and  colour  by  any  yellow  Rose, 
and  its  December  flowers  are  most  beautiful  of 
all  when  in  a  rich  soil  and  sheltered  position. 
The  fact  that  its  lovely  buds  bruise  so  ea.sily, 
and  that  it  is  a  special  prey  to  mildew,  arethe 
reasons  why  it  is  now  only  to  be  found  in  a 
few  gardens  where  it  is  extra  haiqiy.  This  is 
one  of  the  Roses  for  which  this  coast  was 
famous  until  the  advent  of  Marechal  Niel 
entirely  displaced  it. 

R.  Marechal  Niel.— "Good  wine  needs  no 
bush  "is  specially  applicable  to  this  grandest 
of  all  yellow  climbing  Roses,  for  it  advertises 
itself  everywhere  in  every  garderi,  and  by 
autumn  pruning  produces  even  lovelier  flowers 
in  December  than  can  be  seen  in  ^fay  when 
grown  on  sunny  terraces.  For  Rose  arches  and 
arcades  it  is  "indispensable,  and  contributes 
largely  to  the  effect  of  luxuriant  beauty.  What 
a  pity  its  flowers  do  not  hold  up  their  heads  as 
R.  Chromatella  does. 

I!.  Lamaniue,  with  its  lemon-centred  and 
lemon-scented  heads  of  flower,  is  the  flnest 
double  climbing  white  Rose  yet  raised, 
although  it  dates  from  sixty  years  ago,  and  is 
still  fre-sh,  young,  and  beautiful.  It  blooms  so 
well  in  late  autumn  and  again  in  early  April, 
that  it  is  found  in  every  garden,  and  we  who 
come  out  from  England  have  a  special 
admiration  for  its  masses  of  white  flower, 
because  it  refuses  to  show  its  real  beauty  out 
of  doors  in  England,  and  grows  too  rampantly 
when  under  glass. 

Old  Roses  are,  you  will  see,  all  my  theme,  so 
I  feel  no  compunction  in  saying  that  the  old 
Rose  Gloire  des  Rosomanes,  semi  -  doable 
though  it  be,  is  the  only  perfectly  perpetual 
winter-blooming  climbing  red  Rose  yet  raised. 
It  is  the  only  old  Rose  that  is  never  flowerless 
throughout  the  severest  weather  on  this  coast, 
and  it  is  particularly  brilliant  and  fragrant 
both  in  autumn  and  in  spring  when  the 
Banksian  Roses  need  a  rich  red  to  contrast 
with  their  white  and  golden-buff'  tones.  It  is 
well  known  to  many  folk  as  the  Bordighera 
Rose,  though  I  do  not  know  it  is  more 
abundant  there  than  elsewhere.  One  of  its 
seedlings.  General  .Jacqueminot,  is  a  household 
word,  known  and  grown  everywhere,  and  there 
are  two  more  of  its  seedlings  woith  mention— 
Bardou  Job,  which  has  merit,  though  it  is  not 
a  winter  bloomer,  and  also  the  new  Noella 
Nabonnand,  which  is  a  decided  advance  in  size 
and  beauty,  and  is  said  to  be  a  really  good 
winter-blooming  deep  red  Rose,  a  desideratum 
in  these  parts. 

We  all  know  the  brilliant  little  China  Rose 
Cramoisie  Superieur,  but  somehoAv  I  never  saw 
in  English  gardens  a  good  specimen  of  its 
variety  or  seedling  Cramoisie  Grimjiant,  and 
this  latter  is  next  in  importance  among 
climbing  red  Roses,  for  it  will  climb  to  fully 
■20  feet  high,  and  cover  itself  with  its  rich 
crimson  flowers  all  the  winter  through  if  only 
there  be  no  frost.  For  hedges  and  pillars  this 
is  mo.st  decorative  when  it  contrasts  with  the 
Banksian  or  Laniar(iue  Roses,  and  forms  a 
splendidly  toned  background  to  all  light- 
coloured  Roses. 

Another  climbing  red  Rose  that  I  hav  never 
seen  to  advantage  in  England  is^  heavily 
weighted  by  its  senseless  name.  La  France  de 
1880.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  large,  fragrant, 
and  deep  rose-red  flower  of  great  beauty,  which 
makes  prodigious  shoots  in  autumn,  and 
flowers  by  degrees,  beginning  at  the  top  in 
December  and  continuing  to  do  so  lower  down 
the  long  shoots  throughout  the  season.  It  is 
of  the  very  largest  size,  fragrant,  and  double, 
but  I  think  it  is  capricious  in  some  gardens  as 
beauties  are  apt  to  be. 


A  Rose  much  seen,  I  only  mention  to 
reprobate  in  this  climate,  that  is,  Peine  Olga 
de  Wuitemburg,  which  is  here  so  fleeting  and 
ugly  in  colour  that  I  regret  to  see  it,  even 
though  it  be  only  for  one  week  in  early 
spring.  Not  so  Marie  Lavallee,  a  delightful 
lilush  pink,  semi-double  climbing  Rose,  the 
latest  and  the  earliest  of  its  colour,  vigorous 
and  fresh  in  every  way. 

Duchesse  de  Nemours  is  a  fragrant  and 
bright  pink  climber,  double,  and  of  fine  size 
and  form,  which  is  only  to  be  found  in  a  few 
old  gardens,  lait  is  far  too  good  a  Rose  to  pass 
by.  In  December,  and  again  in  May,  it  will 
produce  a  wonderful  efl'ect.  It  seems  less  ea.sy 
to  propagate  from  cuttings  than  other  Roses, 
and  is  to  be  found  in  only  one  nurseryman's 
list,  but  I  am  glad  to  say  its  merit  has  been 
recognised,  and  a  stock  of  it  will  soon  again  be 
obtainable  I  believe.  To  my  fancy  it  is  far 
lueferaJile  to  the  deeper  coloured  Peine  ilarie 
Henriette,  so  very  common  all  along  the 
Riviera,  and  which  in  December,  mingling 
with  Pcve  d'Or,  has  a  great  charm,  even  if  it 
be  not  the  very  best  of  all. 

R.  La  Grifl'eraie,  which  we  seem  only  to 
know  as  a  stock  for  other  Roses,  is  a  very 
brilliant  and  luxuiiant  (limber  in  late  spring, 
intensely  bright  pink  in  its  clusters.  The 
growth  and  foliage  of  this  Pose  are  prodigious, 
and  it  requires  a  large  space  to  do  itself 
justice  ;  were  it  perpetual  it  would  rank  as 
one  of  the  best.  E.  H.  Woodall. 

(To  be  continued.) 


TREES  AND   SHRUBS. 


THE  USE  AND  ABUSE  OF 
VARIEGATED  SHRUBS. 

WE  have  little  doubt  whether  the 
man  who  first  tliought  of  fixing 
the  accidental  variegation  of 
plants  and  shrubs  did  good  ser- 
vice to  his  kind  !  In  many  cases 
parti-coloured  plants  should  be 
used  with  caution.  For  our  Belgian  neighbours, 
however,  all  kinds  of  variegated  foliage,  (.Tolden 
Elder  in  particular,  seem  to  have  a  strong  attraction. 
A  case  in  point  lately  came  under  notice.  Within 
the  last  fifteen  years  some  hiO  acres  of  hillside,  at 
Namur,  adjoining  the  citadel,  have  been  handed 
over  to  the  municipal  authorities  for  a  public  park. 
The  site  is  beautiful,  overlooking  two  tine  rivers — 
iheSambreand  the  Meuse — which  come  into  con- 
fluence just  below.  The  ground  has  been  laid  out 
with  care,  and  evidently  at  some  cost,  for  there 
are  manj'  zigzag  drives  and  pathways  to  make 
the  steep  ascent  possible.  Flowering  shrubs  have 
been  planted  with  no  niggard  hand.  All  the  old 
favourites  of  our  English  gardeus  are  there  — 
Deutzia,  Weigela,  Hydrangea,  Philadelphus,  Ber- 
beris  in  all  their  varieties,  as  well  as  some  less 
familiar— notably  a  very  fine  C'olutea  and  several 
graceful  species  of  Acacia.  Magnol'as,  too,  are 
much  more  generally  grown  in  Belgium  than  with 
ourselves. 

But  oh  !  the  pity  of  it  !  By  far  the  greater 
number,  over  and  above  the  (iolden  Elder  afore- 
said, had  been  chosen  tor  their  variegated  or 
coloured  foliage,  with  the  result  that  the  grouping 
was  patchy  in  effect  and  unrestful  to  the  eye.  No 
doubt  the  idea  in  planting  variegated  shrubs  exten- 
sively is  to  continue  an  ornamental  effect  when 
Hovvering  is  past.  This  sounds  extremely  well  in 
theory,  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  carrj'  it  success- 
fully into  practice.  'I'he  whole  subject  of  perma- 
nent planting  is  surrounded  by  ilifliculty,  yet 
nothing  is  more  often  done  at  haphazard.  Maj' 
it  be  suggested  to  the  I'Mitors  that  some  advice  on 
the  right  use  of  variegated  and  coloured  trees  and 
shrulis  would  be  very  welcome  and  instructive  to 
those  who  are  laying  out  gardens,  eitlier  large  or 
small.  K.  L.  D, 
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AMORPHA   CANESCENS. 

This  distinct  and  pretty  little  shrub,  or  sub-shrub 
— for  it  dies  nearly  to  the  ground  during  the 
winter — has  been  some  time  in  bloom,  and  bids 
fair  to  continue  still  longer.  It  pushes  up  a  cluster 
of  stout  shoots  in  the  spring,  that  gradually 
develop,  and  ultimately  reach  a  height  of  .3  feet 
or  thereabouts.  The  pinnate  leaves  present  a  more 
or  less  hoary  appearance,  some  individuals  having 
this  character  more  pronounced  than  others.  The 
flowers,  which  are  borne  in  dense  spikes  at  the 
points  of  the  shoots,  are  small,  but  well  repay 
close  inspection,  as  they  are  of  a  rich  bluish  purple 
colour,  against  which  the  golden  anthers  stand  out 
very  conspicuous.  It  is  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  a  decidedly  uncommon  plant  in  this 
country.  A  second  species  is,  however,  far  better 
known.  This  is  the  Bastard  Indigo  of  the  States 
(Amorpha  frutioosa),  which  forms  a  clump  from 
6  feet  to  8  feet  in  height,  and  is  then  decidedly 
ornamental.  The  leaves  are  without  the  lioai-y 
feature  of  canescens,  being  of  a  deep  green,  but 
the  rich  purple  flowers,  like  those  of  the  other, 
reveal  their  beauty  only  when  closely  examined. 
It  grows  freely  in  anj'  ordinary  soil.  H.   P. 

OLEARIA  HAASTI. 

The  more  tender  shrubs  which  luxuriate  in  the 
southern  counties  will  not  survive  the  winters  here 
in  Warwickshire  :  for  instance,  the  Laurustinus 
will  grow  for  a  3'ear  or  two,  then  branches  com- 
mence to  die  off  one  after  another  until  the  plant 
has  to  be  destroyed.  The  Baj'  tree,  also,  will  not 
withstand  the  rigours  of  our  winters.  The  Portugal 
Laurel  is  in  some  winters  killed  outright,  whilst 
in  others  the  trees  are  severel}'  checked  in  vigour. 
Our  soil  is  of  a  very  light,  porous  nature,  resting 
on  a  fairly  good  loam,  and  the  hardier  shrubs 
thrive  remarkably  well.  Olearia  Haasti  is  a 
beautiful  shrub  for  the  margins  of  shrubberies, 
and  I  have  been  much  interested  in  the  notes  that 
have  appeared  in  The  Garden  speaking  in  praise 
of  it.  I  have  it  planted  in  a  somewhat  sheltered 
corner  of  a  shrubbery  that  was  newly  planted  three 
years  ago.  The  site  was  well  trenched  before 
planting,  and  the  Olearia  has  grown  remarkably 
well,  and  flowers  profusely  each  year,  thus 
proving  its  Irardiness  in  this  loealitj' — the  centre 
of  England. 

Stoneleir/h  Ahhny  Gardens.  H.  T.  Martix. 


PERGOLA  AT  BISHOP'S  COURT, 
CAPE  TOMTN. 

It  is  from  southern  lands,  and  especially  from 
Italy,  that  the  pergola  has  come  to  lis  and 
made  a  home  among  us.  Some  such  structure 
is  in  general  use  in  the  gardens  of  warm 
countries,  so  that  it  may  naturally  be  looked 
for  at  Bishop's  Court,  the  residence  of  the 
Bisliop  of  Cape  Town.  Though  the  climate  of 
the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town  admits  of  the 
use  of  an  immense  range  of  beautiful  sub- 
tropical vegetation,  the  picture  sliows  by  the 
finely-grown  Foxgloves  that  the  flowers  of 
home  gardens  are  not  forgotten. 


IN     THE     PORT    ROYAL    MOUN- 
TAINS,   JAMAICA. 

Violets  flower  throughout  the  year.  In  dry  weather 
they  require  constant  watering,  and  blossoms  are 
comparatively  scarce.  There  are  fewest  towards 
the  end  of  summer.  The  autumn  rains  wake  them 
up  again  and  the_y  soon  become  plentiful.  February 
and  March  are  very  dry,  but  the  Violets  keep  up 
their  tradition  of  spring  flowering  in  more  northern 
latitudes,  and,  if  they  are  liberally  supplied  with 
water,  I  get  the  biggest  bunches  in  tliese  months: 
I  always  pick  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  from  a 
recent  single-crown  planting,  where  tlie  fine 
flowers  on  long  stalks  stretch  themselves  flat  over 
the  well-manured  bed.  Single  crowns,  rich  soil, 
plenty  of  water,  and  suflieient,  but  not  excessive, 
sun  are  the  four  rules  for  success. 


Indian'Pinks  do  well, 

and   keep  continuously 

in    flower    for   a    year. 

Only   one   strain    of 

coloured  ones  is  grown 

here,    derived    from    a 

packet  of  Salmon  Queen 

seed     perpetuated      by 

cuttings.      There    are 

three  varieties  :  (1)  the 

type  as  once  figured  in 

an   attractive    coloured 

plate  in  The  Garden  ; 

(•2)    a    browner     shade 

known  as  Brownia  ;  (3) 

a    sturdy,    low,     neat, 

stock}'  one   with   large 

white  centre  which  in- 
vited   the    name    of 

White  -  eye.     This  last 

makes    a   good    substi- 
tute   for     the     alpine 

kinds,  which,  of  course, 

will  not  submit  to  our 

heat,    and    looks    well 

brought    near    the    eye 

on  top  of  a   low   wall. 

A  double  white  of  quite 

a  different  character  is 

also  very  useful.     Both 

in    leaf    and    flower   it 

resembles  a  large  Sweet 

William,  a  class  which 

grows    well    but   never 

blooms.      The    whole 

tribe    of     D  i  a  ri  t  h  u  s 

behaves  strangely.     Of 

Carnations    the      Mar- 
guerites   are   the    only 

ones  to   depend    upon. 

Thej'  do  splendidly,  last 

for  two  years,  and  are 

always  out.     Grenadin 

never  flowers.  Tree  Gar- 
nations     and     Picotees 

seldom,  and  most  of  the 

fine  varieties  for  stage 

and   border  almost 

never.      Pinks    make 

important  tufts,  but  do  not  flower,  and  any  Car- 
nation   which   approaches   them    in  habit   is  now 

at  once  condemned,  for  it  will  never  do  anything. 

Those  that  mean  to  do  throw  up  flower-stalks  at 

once 

(ieraniums  add  greatly  to  the  garden  colour. 
The  paler  they  are,  as  a  rule,  the  more  shade  they 
want.  Few  can  stand  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
full  sun.  The}-  are,  however,  lovers  of  fine 
weather.  Heavy  rain  long  continued,  and  we  call 
long  anything  which  lasts  over  an  hour,  batters 
them  to  pieces,  and  makes  even  the  leaves  look 
sad.  Another  sufferer  in  the  least  wet  is  the 
lovely  Plumbago  capensis.  The  lightest  shower 
bedraggles  it  hopelessly,  but  it  soon  picks  up  again 
in  the  sun.  It  is  never  out  of  flower,  and  always 
makes  me  happy  with  its  peculiar  quality  of  colour. 
I  have  heard  it  enunciated  that  it  is  trying  to  the 
complexion.  How  this  may  be  I  know  not.  but  it 
is  not  trying  to  the  complexion  of  other  plants. 
It  suits  everything  but  blue,  and,  if  pale  j'ellow 
and  white  and  ver\-  pale  pink  are  its  best  com- 
panions, it  does  not  swear  even  with  strong  reds. 

The  other  daj'  I  had  a  curious  and  instructive 
colour  lesson.  Some  of  the  gorgeous  double 
Poinsettia  was  put  to  make  a  group  behind  some 
single  monthly  Crimson  Roses.  Rosemary,  freely 
planted,  was  the  third  ingredient  of  the  group. 
The  idea  was  to  cut  down  the  Roses,  which  are  a 
small  single  version  of  Cramoisi  Superieur  when 
the  Poinsettia  came  out.  If  3'ou  take  a  piece  of 
each  and  put  them  together  the  colours  will  be 
found  singularly  incompatible.  The  Poinsettia 
looks  scarlet,  and  the  Rose,  which  by  itself  is 
beautiful,  displays  all  the  vice  of  which  red  and 
blue  combined  in  improper  proportions  is  capable. 
By  accident  the  cutting  was  overlooked.  The 
Poinsettia  came  fully  out,  and  this  was  the  result. 
It  was  simply  blazing  Poin.settia  and  cool  Rose- 
mary  the  Rose  nowhere.     Though  full  of  flower 
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OF  THE   BISHOP   OF   CAPE  TOWN,    BISHOP  S  COURT, 
NEAR   CAPE    TOWN. 

you  could  not  see  it.  The  tremendous  glare  of  the 
Poinsettia  simply  killed  it,  made  it  non-existent. 
So  for  the  present  the  Rose  is  let  alone,  but  it  will 
shortly  be  cut  down  to  spring  back  and  be  fresh 
and  healthy  when  the  other  is  over.  Poinsettias 
are  six  months  red  (October  to  March)  and  six 
months  green. 

Begonias. 
Much  of  the  beauty  out  of  doors  is  due  to  the 
Begonias.  An  appreciative  neighbour  saj's  we 
might  have  lovel}'  gardens  of  Begonias  only,  and 
so  we  might.  They  are  such  a  commonplace  of 
the  garden  that  we  have  lost  many  of  their  names. 
One  with  darkish  leaves  and  upright  habit,  stand 
ing  about  waist  high,  with  a  fine  sheaf  of  stalks, 
has  pink  flowers  which,  heart-shaped  in  bud, 
remind  me  of  Dielytra.  Not  onl}'  is  it  a  profuse 
bloomer,  but,  contrary  to  the  custom  of  most  of 
them,  is  always  in  bloom.  Another,  with  the 
same  desirable  quality  of  constant  blooming,  is  the 
magnificent  tall  scarlet  B.  rubra  and  its  derivative 
the  pink  Lady  of  .Jamaica.  Nothing  is  more 
graceful  than  our  wild  B.  nitida,  which  has  two 
forms  .white  and  pale  pink,  nothing  more  splendid 
than  B.  acuminta.  But  this  must  be  seen  in  its 
native  habitat,  5,000  feet  high,  where  it  attains  a 
brilliancy  of  colour  unknown  elsewhere.  I  bring 
it  into  my  garden,  which  is  3,000  feet  lower,  and 
it  is  a  failure.  It  just  condescends  to  live  and 
gives  a  few  poor,  pale  flowers.  I  hear  on  good 
authority  that,  even  at  elevations  that  suit  it,  it 
never  does  so  well  in  the  garden  as  on  its  own  wild 
banks  of  crumbling  shale.  It  is,  however,  quite 
an  exception  to  find  one  so  shy.  Most  are  of  a 
thoroughly  accommodating  disposition.  Some  like 
sun,  and  given  that  they  thrive.  Others,  the  Rex 
family  for  instance,  must  have  shade.  With 
shade,  moisture,  and  plenty  of  rich  feeding  they 
do  well  here  in  any  soil.  B.  metallica  accepts  all 
jositions  cheerfully,  and  it  is  well  to  put  it   bolh 
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in  sun  and  siiade  to  get  the  curious,  varied  eii'ects 
of  light  upon  its  leaves.  B.  rioinifolia  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  perfect  of  the  larger  ones,  somewhat  in 
habit  between  Acanthus  and  Megasea,  with  greater 
sculptural  beauty,  if  the  term  may  be  allowed, 
than  either,  and  lovelj-  in  colour,  reddish  brown 
under  the  leaf,  as  so  many  of  them  are.  It  likes  an 
open  sunny  position,  and  is  fine  to  mass  against 
stonework.  From  January'  to  March  it  flowers, 
each  plant  throwing  up  many  stalks,  terminating 
in  airiest  putts  of  palest  pink,  which  alwa3's  recalls 
London  Pride  on  a  size-scale  to  suit  an  Acanthus 
leaf.  To  enumerate  all  that  we  have  in  detail 
would  be  tedious,  but  mention  must  be  made  of 
B.  olbia,  whose  wonderful  glowing,  burning 
appearance  has  gained  for  it  from  Ledhu,  my  coolie 
gardener,  whose  quaint  oriental  imagei'y  is  apt  to 
stra3'  in  unpleasant  directions,  the  name  of  Devil 
in  Hell. 

Why  is  it  that  so  little  attention,  comparatively, 
is  paid  to  Begonias  in  England  ?  The  tuberous- 
rooted,  which,  curiously  enough,  will  not  do  here 
at  all,  have  had  a  sort  of  cult.  But  the  more 
beautiful,  refined,  and  graceful  fibrous-rooted  ones 
are  but  poorly  represented  as  a  rule  in  private 
collections.  Does  there  e.xist  an  amateur  devoted 
to  Begonias  V  I  have  never  met  him.  Of  devotees 
of  the  Rose  there  are  many,  of  the  Otcliid  not  a 
few.  Hellebores  and  Micha;lnias  Daisies  and 
Crocuses  have  their  votaries.  Even  the  prickly, 
unengaging  Cactus  has  its  Fakirs,  but  who  ever  met 
the  man  who  said  "  Come  and  see  my  Begonias  V " 

It  is  the  7th  of  January.  The  temperature  at 
seven  this  morning  was  68°,  at  three  in  tlie 
afternoon  it  was  7o*-\  My  beautiful  Begonia 
ricinifolia  is  out,  but  the  heads  are  not  yet  fully 
expanded,  and  it  will  not  be  at  its  best  for  two  or 
three  weeks.  What  is  at  its  best  is  our  wild 
Phaius  grandifolius.  It  is  brought  in  and  planted 
in  quantities  in  several  places.  What  a  noble 
thing  1  and  it  has  a  faint  smell  of  Cyclamen 
in  the  morning,  becoming  stronger  towards 
midday,  and  then  going  off  again.  Seen  from 
above  it  has  a  curious  unfinishetl  appearance,  due 
to  the  white  caps  of  the  flowers.  It  should  be 
placed  so  as  to  be  looked  at  from  below.  It  then 
shows  a  mixture  of  chocolate  and  white.  Epiden- 
dram  cochleatuni,  another  native  Orchid,  is  now 
in  flower,  and  some  tufts  of  it  have  lately  been 
torn  off'  the  rocks  and  put  on  the  steps  at  the  front 
door  under  the  shade  of  a  Seville  Orange.  This 
will  be  followed  in  March  by  E.  fragrans,  smelling 
of  honey.  In  the  higher  hills  E.  verrucosum 
pushes  its  fine,  sturdy,  leaf-clad  stalks,  bearing 
delicate  clusters  of  milky  bloom,  through  the 
tangle  of  Grass  and  Fern  by  the  wayside,  and  the 
neat  little  E.  polybulbon  throws  flowery  mats  over 
rock  and  tree  stump.  In  .July  we  shall  have 
Schomburghkia  Lyonsii  with  its  charming  but 
fleeting  beauty  of  cream  speckled  with  violet- 
brown,  and  the  graceful  bending  sprays  of 
Oncidium  luridum,  lighting  up  the  shady  places 
that  it  loves  with  subdued  splendour  of  low  golden 
tone.  There  is  much  pleasure  in  these  wild 
Orchids,  and  also  some  pain.  Broughtonia 
sanguinea  hangs  on  trees  a  solferino  portent,  and 
is  answered  below  upon  the  ground  by  Bletia 
Shepherdi  in  many  shades  of  aniline  dye. 

The  Cedars  are  freshly  green  this  -January  day, 
having  passed  through  the  brief  period  of  leafless- 
ness  which  comes  to  them  twice  a  year.  The 
West  Indian  Cedar  (Cedrela  odorata)  is  not  a 
Conifer,  but  lielongs  to  the  order  Meliace;e, 
Walnut,  Hickory,  Ash,  and  Ailanthus;  these  are 
trees  it  most  resembles  in  appearance.  They 
are  flowering  now,  and  the  spent  flowers  are 
dropping  upon  the  broad  leaves  of  the  Bananas 
below,  making  just  the  sound  we  hear  when  a 
sudden  thaw  melts  the  icy  particles  which  cling 
to  the  twigs  of  Birches.  Tlie  specific  name  odorata 
applies  equally  to  the  sweet  wood,  familiar  to  most 
people  in  the  shape  of  cigar  boxes,  and  to  the 
rtowers  with  their  pronounced  and  rather  disagree- 
able smell  of  garlic.  1  hey  are  planted  as  a  partial 
shade  to  Coffee,  which,  especially  in  low-lying 
districts  (say  -2,000  feet),  likes  some  protection 
from  the  sun.  The  roots  strike  deep  and  do  not 
rob  the  Coffee,  wliich  is  a  surface  feeder. 
(  To  be  coiilinned.J 
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THE   WINTER    MOTH    AND 
MOTTLED  UMBER  MOTH. 


Cheim.^tobia  bkumata  and  Hvbernia  defolakia. 
f     I"™^  HERE    are    few,     if    any,    garden   and 


MOTTLED    UMBEK    MOTH. 


orchard  pests  against  whose  attacks 
precautions  have  to  be  taken  so  long  in 
advance  as  in  the  case  of  these  moths, 
for  it  is  necessary  to  begin  to  defend 
the  trees  as  early  as  the  beginning  of 
October,  although  no  damage  will  be  done  until 
the  caterpillars  begin  to  attack  the  leaves  soon 
after  the  buds  open   in    the   spring.      Of   all   the 

many     pests 
^^;  that  injure  our 

'•**■'<  Apple,    Pear, 

Damson  ancl 
Cherry  trees, 
and  X  u  t 
bushes,  none 
do  more  mis- 
chief perhaps 
than  the  cater- 
pillars of  these 
moths.  The 
habits  of  both 
species  are  so 
similar  that 
one  descrip- 
tion will  serve 
equally  well 
for  both.  The 
moths  are  ver3' 
variable  in  the  time  they  leave  their  chrysalides, 
usually  some  will  emerge  early  in  October,  and 
some  probably  not  until  the  end  of  December. 
Whenever  it  may  be  the  great  object  is  to 
prevent  the  females  from  gaining  access  to 
the  buds,  which  they  endeavour  to  do  in 
order  to  lay  their  eggs  near  them.  With  most 
moths  this  is  practically  impossible,  but  the 
females  of  these  moths  are  to  all  intents  and 
purposes  without  wings,  so  that  in  order  to  reach 
the  buds  they  have  to  crawl  up  the  stems  and 
branches.  This  natural  desire  on  their  part  may 
be  easily  thwarted  by  tying  a  sticky  band  round 
the  stems,  which  they  are  unable  to  pass,  and 
though  in  a  large  orchard  this  may  mean  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  labour  and  a  certain  expense, 
it  is  well  worth  doing  in  districts  where  these 
insects  abound.  These  bands  should  be  arranged 
so  that  the  sticky  material  used  does  not  come  in 
contact  with  the  bark  of  the  tree  or  the  latter  nia^' 
be  injured  by  it.  The  most  approved  method  of 
procedure  is  as  follows  :  About  IS  inches  from  the 
ground  the  bark  if  very  rough  should  be  pared 
smooth  for  about  S  inches  in  width  round  the 
tree,  the  object  being  that  when  the  band  is  tied 
on  that  the  moths  should  not  be  able  to  find  a 
place  where  they  can  creep  under  the  band.  Then 
take  a  strip  of  ordinary  grease-proof  paper  about 
8  inches  wide,  and  long  enough  to  go  round  the 
stem  and  overlap  somewhat,  tie  it  in  position,  and 
tie  a  strip  of  strong  calico,  canvas,  or  sacking  of 
about  the  same  width  over  it.  On  this  must  be 
smeared  the  sticky  material.  Various  substances 
have  been  tried  as  smears,  such  as  tar,  cart  grease, 
soft  soap,  c&c.  All  are  effective  when  quite  fresh, 
but  it  is  important  that  the  material  should  not 
require  renewing  oftener  than  necessary,  and  it  has 
been  found  that  cart  grease  is,  on  the  whole,  the 
most  satisfactory.  It,  however,  varies  ver^'  much 
in  quality,  and  only  the  best  should  be  used,  a 
composition  known  as  "Davidson's  Composition" 
is  said  to  be  very  useful.  Whatever  compound  is 
employed  it  should  be  examined  occasionally,  and 
if  it  has  become  hard,  so  that  it  no  longer  entangles 
the  moths  when  they  try  to  cross  it,  or  if,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  the  band  gets  so  covered  by  moths 
that  it  is  rendered  useless  a  fresh  coating  of  the 
"smear"  should  be  given.  The  bands  should  be 
tied  both  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  should  be 
placed  in  position  in  the  course  of  the  first  week  in 
October,  and  be  kept  in  working  order  until  the 
middle  of  .Januarj'.  Some  females,  however,  if 
they  are  very  abundant,  are  sure  to  gain  access  to 


the  buds.  Some  probably  in  some  way  manage  to 
get  by  the  bands,  and  some  are,  no  doubt,  carried 
by  the  males  when  pairing  to  the  parts  of  the  trees 
above  the  impediments.  However,  the  number 
that  manage  one  waj'  or  another  to  effect  their 
purpose  is  very  small  compared  to  those  that  are 
caught  if  the  bands  are  properly  managed.  In  the 
case  of  espalier  or  cordon  trees  it  must  always  be 
remembered  that  the  females  can  just  as  easily 
crawl  up  stakes  and  other  supports  as  up  the  stems, 
so  that  they  must  be  protected  in  the  same  way. 
If  in  the  spring  it  is  found  that  trees  are  attacked 
bj'  these  caterpillars  the3'  should  be  sprayed  with 
one  of  the  following  mixtures :  Paris  green  is 
perhaps  the  most  effective  insecticide  to  use,  but  it 
is  a  very  poisonous  substance,  and  should  not  be 
allowed  to  get  into  any  crack  or  cut  in  the  skin, 
and  it  should  not  be  used  while  the  tree  is  in  flower 
or  bees  will  be  poisoned  wholesale,  but  the  trees 
maj'  be  sprayed  just  before  the  blossoms  open  and 
as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen.  Paris  green 
should  be  bought  in  a  paste  and  not  in  a  powder, 
which  is  not  so  easy  or  so  safe  to  handle  on  account 
of  its  liability  to  blow  about,  and  it  should  be  used 
in  the  proportion  of  one  ounce  to  200  gallons  of 
water,  and  an  equal  amount  (bulk  for  bulk)  of  lime 
should  be  added  to  prevent  injury  to  the  foliage. 
As  the  Paris  green  is  very  heavy,  great  care  should 
be  taken  to  mix  it  thoroughly  well  at  first,  and 
afterwards  to  see  that  it  is  kept  so,  for  if  not  part 
of  the  tree  will  be  wetted  with  too  weak  a  mixture 
and  part  with  one  too  strong.  If  one  application 
does  not  seem  to  kill  the  caterpillars,  another 
should  be  given  in  about  ten  days'  time.  A  solution 
of  paraffin  emulsion  is  also  very  effective  as  a  wash. 
To  make  it  dissolve  one  quart  of  soft  soap  in  two 
quarts  of  boiling  water,  and  while  quite  boiling  take 
the  vessel  off  the  fire  and  stir  in  one  pint  of  paraffin 
oil,  and  work  the  mixture  through  a  syringe  for 
five  or  ten  minutes  until  an  emulsion  is  formed, 
then  dilute  with  ten  times  its  volume  of  water 
before  using. 

Another  means  of  destroying  this  insect  is  by 
spraying  the  trees  with  a  caustic  wash  during  the 
winter,  that  is,  any  time  between  the  beginning  of 
December  and  such  time  as  the  buds  begin  to 
show  signs  of  opening  ;  this  wash  will  kill  the  eggs 
of  these  moths  as  well  as  those  of  aphides  and  red 
spider  and  all  moss  and  lichens.  It  is  a  very 
caustic  preparation,  and  a  suit  of  ver}'  old  clothes 
should  be  worn  during  the  operation,  and  care 
taken  to  wipe  off'  at  once  any  that  may  touch  the 
skin.  It  is  made  as  follows  :  Place  one  pound  of 
caustic  soda  in  a  pail  half  filled  with  water,  add 
three-quarters  of  a  pound  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
stir  until  ever3'thing  is  dissolved,  and  then  add 
enough  water  to  make  it  up  to  ten  gallons  ;  lastl}', 
add  ten  ounces  of  soft  soap  that  has  been  dissolved 
in  a  little  hot  water,  mix  all  thoroughh'  and  it  is 
read)'  for  use.  For  any  spraj'ing  operation  a  still 
daj'  should  be  chosen,  as  it  is  then  easier  to  direct 
the  spray.  All  parts  of  the  tree  shoidd  be  wetted 
with  the 
caustic 
wash,  but 
particular  Ij- 
the  smaller 
shoots  and 
their  buds, 
the  other 
wash  e  s 
w  h  i  c  h  are 
applied  to 
the  foliage 
should     be 

used  so  that  both  sides  of  the  leaves  are  wetted. 
The  finer  the  spray  the  better,  and  it  is  only 
necessary  just  to  wet  the  leaves,  not  to  regularly 
drench  them.  After  an  attack  it  is  useful  to 
break  up  the  soil  under  the  trees  so  as  to  expose 
the  chrysalides  that  may  be  formed  there  to  the 
weather,  and  it  also  gives  the  birds  a  chance  of 
getting  at  them. 

The  female  winter  moth,  as  before  stated,  has  no 
wings,  or  onl}'  the  rudiments  of  them,  and  are 
quite  unlike  the  ordinary  type  of  moth.  The  males, 
however,  have  nothing  unusual  in  their  appearance  ; 
they  measure  about  an  inch  or  rather  more  across 
the  open  wings,  the  upper  pair  are  grey  or  reddish 
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brown  in  colour,  with  several  fine  darlier  lines 
across  1  hem,  the  lower  wings  are  somewhat  paler 
than  the  others,  their  bodies  are  long  and  slender, 
and  are  of  a  j'ellowish  grey  colour  ;  the  females  are 
stout,  of  various  shade?  of  brown  or  grey,  and  are 
nearly  half  an  inch  in  length  ;  the  caterpillars  are 
about  three-quarters  of  an  inch  in  length.  They  are 
green  or  yellowish  green,  with  several  pale  longi- 
tudinal lines.  They  are  full  grown  in  June  ;  they 
then  let  themselves  down  to  the  ground  by  threads, 
and,  burying  themselves,  become  chrysalides,  from 
which  the  moths  emerge  in  October  or  Novem- 
ber, and  sometimes  even  a  month  later.  The  eater- 
pillars  are  one  of  the  kinds  known  as  "  Loopers," 
iiaving  only  legs  at  either  end  of  their  bodies  ; 
when  they  begin  to  walk  they  have  to  hunch  up 
their  bodies  into  a  kind  of  loop. 

The  Mottled  Umber  Moth  or  Great  Winter 
Moth  is  a  considerably  larger  insect,  the  males 
measuring  li  inches  or  IJ  inches  across  the  wings. 
The  upper  p.^ir  varv  very  much  in  colour,  but  they 
are  usually  yellowish  or  yellowish  red,  the  base  of 
the  wings  is  reddish  brown,  and  there  is  an 
irregular  banil  of  the  same  colour  across  the  wing. 
Between  this  bind  and  the  base  of  the  wing  is  a 
d.trk  spot  near  the  front  margin.  The  lower  wings 
are  greyish  or  brownisli  white.  The  females  are 
rather  more  than  half  an  inch  long,  and  are 
yellowish  white  in  colour  spotted  with  black.  The 
full-grown  caterpillars  are  1|  inches  long,  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown  in  colour,  rather  darker  on  the 
back  and  piler  beneath,  with  a  dark  line  on  either 
side.  <i.  S.  S.\(JNDERS. 
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TWO    GOOD    SEPTEMBER 
PEARS. 

IN  September  the  varieties  Dr.  Jules  Guyotand 
Marguerite  Mirillat  are  fit  for   table,   and 
there  are  few  Pears  of  better  appearance  and 
of  such  good  fiivour.     I  am  aware  there  is 
the  useful  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  in  season 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Dr.  .Jules  Guyot,  but 
some  persons  do  not  care  for  the  musky  flavour  of 
the  older  variety,  and  the  first-named  is  .somewhat 
like  Williams'  in  sizo ;  indeed,  grown  as  a  cordon  it 


is  much  larger  and  earlier.  It  does  not  remain 
good  long  after  being  gathered  ;  in  this  respect  it  is 
like  Bon  Chretien,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
no  need  to  store  these  early  fruits.  I  think  they 
are  much  better  when  gathered  every  few  days 
direct  from  the  trees  and  not  kept  long.  Both  of 
these  fruits  are  not  much  known,  I  think.  Dr. 
Jules  (iujot  has  been  grown  in  France  for  some 
years,  and  is  a  greater  favourite  than  the  Williams 
on  account  of  its  value  for  market,  but,  as  I  have 
previously  noted,  it  must  not  be  allowed  to 
colour  on  the  trees.  When  fully  ripe  it  is  a  pale 
yellow,  with  a  faint  crimson  blush  on  the  sunny 
side.  The  flesh  is  remarkably  juicy  and  melting  if 
eaten  at  the  right  time.  My  object  in  sending  this 
note  is  to  point  out  its  value  in  light,  warm  soils. 
At  Syon  it  crops  grandly  in  bush  form,  and  promises 
to  make  a  handsome  pyramid.  I  find  it  crops 
very  freely  when  growing,  as  three  year  old  trees 
have  borne  well.  1  notice  in  some  of  our  leading 
fruit  grower's  catalogues  that  this  variety  is  con- 
sidered superior  toWiUiams'Bon  Chretien.  The  tree 
is  a  compact  grower  on  the  Quince,  and  flowers  later 
than  some  kinds,  thus  standing  late  frosts  better. 

The  variety  Marguerite  Marillat  is  even  less 
known  than  Dr.  Jules  Guyot,  but  it  is  a  splendid 
Pear,  and  well  worth  room  in  all  gardens.  With 
us  the  fruit  ripens  early  in  September,  grown  as 
a  cordon  on  a  south-west  wall,  but,  ot  course, 
everyone  cannot  give  Pears  this  position,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  grow  these  early  varieties  on  the 
best  sites.  I  find  that  they  are  equally  good  in 
bush  form  or  as  pyramids.  In  the  last  form  the 
trees  make  a  good  finish  to  vegetable  quarters,  and 
when  grown  on  the  Quince  are  not  too  large.  The 
fruits  of  this  little-known  variety  are  very  hand- 
some, large,  and  of  excellent  flavour,  having  a  very 
pleasant  aroma,  and  the  tree  is  a  very  free  grower  ; 
indeed,  in  our  own  case  we  have  found  it  necessary 
to  lift  young  trees  after  being  planted  three  years 
to  check  gross  growth.  It  is  of  upright  growth 
and  well  suited  for  gardens,  as,  given  good  culture, 
it  gives  splendid  fruits.  I  do  not  advise  these 
kinds  as  tall  standards,  as  the  fruits  are  so  much 
damaged  by  rough  winds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
good  as  a  dwarf  standard  in  a  sheltered  position. 
The  best  fruits  I  have  seen  were  in  an  amateur's 
garden  grown  as  an  espalier,  and  the  colour  and 
size  of  the  ripe  fruits  were  much  admired.  The 
flavour  was  delicious.  G.  Wytiies. 


LEUCOJUM    VERNUM. 

Tins  jjretty  SnowHake,  with  its  neat  growth 
of  6  inches  and  brilliant  white  flowers  with 
ornamental  green  blotche.s  near  the  tips,  is  one 
of  the  most  charming  of  the  easily  cultivated 
flowers  of  spring.  Like  all  the  Snowfiake  and 
Snowdroj)  family,  it  rejoices  in  a  good  loam, 
dying  out  in  dry,  sandy  soil.s. 


-''i^.^'-W  '  >'  ^^^^^HuHMni 
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A   COLONY    r)h    SPRING   SNOWFL.-VKE   (LEUCO.JUM    VEKNUJl) 


TUB    GARDENING. 

Tins  description  of  gardening  is,  for  the  purpose 
of  this  article,  held  to  include  all  growing  of  bulbs, 
plants,  or  shrubs  in  tuljs,  large  pots,  or  vases  for 
setting  about  the  garden  or  grounds.  It  may  be 
said  generally  to  have  one  of  three  principal 
objects — sometimes  all  three — to  add  to  the  space 
avail  ible  for  flower  growing  by  setting  pots  or 
cubs  where  flowers  could  not  grow  otherwise,  as 
in  doorsteps,  verandahs,  terraces,  paved  courts, 
&c.  :  to  enable  one  to  grow  large  specimens  of 
tender  or  half-hardy  jilants  outdoors  in  the 
summer,  which  could  not  so  well  be  planted  out 
in  the  open  ground,  and  perhaps  would  not  look 
effective  if  so  planted  ;  and  to  serve  as  a  general 
set  off  to  the  house  and  garden. 

It  is  a  common  thing  to  fill  tubs  with  Cal- 
ceolarias, Geraniums,  Petunias,  and  other  bedding 
plants,  which  are  brought  on  in  the  greenhouse  so 
that  they  can  be  set  out  alreadj'  in  flower  and  be 
lit  to  continue  so  all  the  summer.  One  advantage 
of  this  is  that  the  tubs  do  not  take  up  space  in  the 
greenhouse  before  May,  when  many  of  the  bedding 
plants  are  put  out  to  harden,  the  tubs  being 
emptied  out  again  when  autumn  comes.  It  alwa\'s 
seems  a  pity  to  grow  things  in  this  way  which  can 
be  grown  just  as  well  in  beds,  borders,  or  parterres, 
where  there  are  already  plenty  of  these  and  similar 
things,  as  it  lessens  the  interest  of  the  tubs  as  well 
as  the  charm  of  variety.  Lack  of  greenhouse  space 
for  the  accommodation  of  big  tubs  during  the 
winter  is  often  the  reason  why  they  are  filled  -with 
things  which  can  be  done  away  with  in  the  autumn. 
This  need  never  be  the  reason  for  not  growing 
large  specimens  of  choice  things,  as  there  are  so 
many  which  make  charming  tub  plants  and  which 
yet  do  not  need  greenhouse  space  in  the  winter, 
and  can  consequently  be  grown  by  those  whose 
greenhouse  space  is  either  limited  or 
taken  up  ly  bedding  plants  for  the  next 
season  and  flowers  for  a  succession  in 
the  conservatory.  The  object  of  this 
article  is  to  make  suggestions  for  carry- 
ing this  into  practice. 

Tender  or  half-hardy  things  which 
make  good  tub  plants  for  standing  out- 
doors in  the  summer,  and  which  can 
dispense  with  greenhouse  accommodation 
in  the  winter,  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes — firstly,  bulbous  and  herbaceous 
plants  and  deciduous  shrubs  ;  and, 
secondly,  evergreen  shrubs. 

BriLBuTTS  AND  Herbaceous  Pi^ants. 

Let  us  deal  with  the  first  class.  Of 
bulbous  plants  not  very  many  lend 
themselves  to  this  method  of  growth, 
as  the  duration  of  bloom  is  short,  and 
the  foliage  is  often  of  little  beauty  after 
the  bloom  is  gone.  The  most  common 
and  at  the  same  time  most  useful  is 
the  grand  old  blue  African  Lily  (Aga- 
panthus  umbellatus),  beautiful  alike  in 
flower  and  foliage.  This  maj'  be  stored 
ill  the  winter  by  taking  it  out  of  the  pot 
,ind  putting  it  under  the  greenhouse 
staging,  or  even  in  a  cellar  or  outhouse 
where  it  will  get  little  or  no  frost.  In 
I  his  latter  case  it  is  safest  to  keep  it  in 
the  soil  of  the  pot,  which  should  be  kept 
drj'.  Of  herbaceous  plants  that  succeed 
with  the  same  treatment  some  of  the 
best  are  the  large  Plantain  Lilies,  espe- 
ciallj'  Funkia  Sieboldi,  2  feet  or  3  feet 
high,  witli  glaucous  leaves  often  1  foot 
across.  This,  in  a  half -shady  place, 
is    a    mass    of    beautiful    foliage     from 
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May    to    September,    with     pretty     racemes     of  I 
pale  lilac   blossoms   in    July.      Of    the   deciduous 
shrubs   there  is  a   larger  choice.      These   may   be' 
kept   in   a   dark   cellar   or  oulhouise    during    the 
winter,  where  there  is  little  or  no  frost,  though  ! 
some  will  stand  a  good  deal  when  the  lea\'es  are 
oflf.     The_v  should   be  kept  dry  all  the  winter,  a 
little  water  being  given  them  once  a  month.     In 
the  spring,  when  tliey  are  beginning  to  break  out, 
they  .should  be  set  in   the  greenhouse  as  soon  as 
there  is  room,  and  in  the  meantime  given  light  and 
air  without  frost. 

The  Fuchsia  is  the  most  common  of  tlie  plants 
or  shrubs  treated  in  this  waj',  and  there  are  few  I 
things  more  graceful  in 
growth,  more  constant 
in  bloom,  or  which  add 
greater  beauty  to  a  gar- 
den. Especially  are 
these  adapted  for  tubs, 
because  planted  in  the 
ground,  unless  they  are 
very  tall  indeed,  half 
their  l^eauty  is  lost,  as 
one  only  looks  upon  the 
K)p  of  them,  which  is 
like  looking  upon  the 
backs  of  flowers  or  upon 
the  reverse  side  of  a 
plant  that  has  grown 
towards  the  light.  TTiere 
is  a  wide  choice  of  sorts, 
Robinson's  "English 
Flovver  Garden"  giving 
upwards  of  seventy  spe- 
cies, of  which,  of  course, 
there  are  numerous 
named  varieties.  All 
Fuchsias  do  better  in 
the  summer  in  the  open 
air  than  under  glass, 
but  for  this  purpose  the 
choice  must  be  confined 
to  the  stronger  growing 
sorts,  as  many  are  of 
delicate  or  spreading 
growth.  Few  are  more 
beautiful  in  their  vigour 
of  growtli  and  mass  of 
blossoms  than  some  of 
the  bush  Fuchsias,  which 
grow  apparently  wild  in 
the  south  -  west  of  Ire- 
land, where  they  form 
hedges  from  5  feet  to 
1.5  feet  high.  There  are 
a  great  variety  even  of 
these,  some  being  much 
more  beautiful  than 
others,  and,  though  not 
recommending  these 
alone,  a  collection  of 
Fuchsias  in  tubs  should 
certainly  possess  one  or 
two  of  them. 

Another  sLriib  which 
may  be  treat  e  1  i  i  the 
same  way  as  tlie  Fuchsia 
is  the  Oleander,  which 
is  seen  much  less  fre 
quenlly  in  this  country 
than  it  should  be.  All 
flower  lovers  who  have 
been    in    the   temperate 

and  southern  portions  of  ' 

the    continent  —  e,;/., 

Germany  and  Switxerland— have  been  struck  by 
th3  enormous  shrubs  covered  with  the  lovely 
sweet-scented  pink  flowers,  the  shrubs  sometimes 
10  feet  high.  They  will  stand  a  good  deal  of  frost 
in  the  winter,  anil  should  be  well  cut  back  in 
October. 

Another  shrub  of  similar  habit  and  needing 
similar  treatment,  e.xcept  in  the  cutting,  as  it 
flowers  on  the  young  wood  of  the  previous  season, 
is  the  Pomegranate,  the  scarlet  flowers  of  which, 
with  the  beautiful  green  foliage,  tell  with  verv  tin  ■ 
efKct.  A.  Aloeks  Fktis. 

(To  he  continued.  J 


AN    ARTIST'S^NOTE-BOOK. 

SOME   GOOD  TULIPS. 

FOltEMOST  in  the  ranks  of  beautiful 
spring  tiowers  are  (juite  a  nunierou.s 
set  of  species  of  Tulips,  and  these, 
with  the  good   varieties  that   have 
been  derived  from  them  from  time 
to  time,  help  to  keep  our  gardens 
gay  for  a  long  while,  the  succession  of  kinds 
maintaining    an    unbroken    chain    of    lieauty. 
There  is  also  much   variety   of   colouring   in 


TPLIPA    KOM'AKOWSKIANA. 
'rom  a  draioing  by  II.  G.  Moon.     Flowurs  orcr  ■'<  incha^  ilccp. 

what  are  called  the  bedding  Tulips,  and  those 
decorative  sorts  known  as  Cottage  and  Parrot 
Tulips.  Then  there  are  the  Darwins,  and 
varieties  of  the  same  family,  among  them  some 
of  the  stateliest  of  the  genus.  To  direct  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  more  showy  of  an  extremely 
showy  class  of  spring  flowers  the  gorgeous 
T.  Greigii  must  have  the  place  of  honour  in 
so  far  as  its  brilliancy  alone  is  concerned,  and 
where  it  can  be  made  happy  it  is  really  a  fine 
thing,  the  large  leafage,  irregularly  striped  with 
purplish  lines  on  a  glaucous  ground,  rendering 


■  it  distinct  from  quite  an  early  period.  This 
handsome  flower  ])lanted  largely  in  saud  in 
the  sun-warmed  garden  of  Mr.  Ewbank,  of 
Ryde,  is  always  a  thing  nf  beauty,  and  this 
shows  two  of  its  reiiuirements.  'J'hus  seen  it 
i.s  superb  indeed,  for  with  its  cohmring  and 
rich  marlving  it  is  uni(pie,  even  ajiart  from  its 
size.  It  is  also  a  variable  plant  as  to  colour, 
which  changes  from  veriiiilion  or  scarlet-orange 
to  golden-yellow,  though  the  latter  hue  is 
le.ss  freip'.ent. 

Quite  a  thiug  aiiart  from  this  is  one  of  the 
most  elegant  of  all  the  species,  T.  Batalani, 
the  delicate  prirarose- 
yellow  with  its 
chrome-shaded  centre 
always  finding 
ad  mi  I  e  rs  .  Quite 
dwarf  in  habit,  only 
!J  inches  or  so,  of 
medium  size,  and  with 
eg:4-shaped  buds,  it  is 
iliLj;int  in  every  stage 
'if  growth.  There  is 
the  recent  addition  to 
this  kind,  its  variety 
Sunrise,  so  recently 
seen  at  the  Temple 
^liow,  and  described  in 
these  pages  the  follow- 
ing week.  Sunrise  is  a 
charming  flower,  best 
jicrhaps  wh  en  ex- 
]  landed,  because  of  the 
remarkable  combina- 
t  ion  s  h  o  w  n  in  its 
colouring.  Judging 
by  the  tiowers  hitherto 
seen  it  would  appear 
more  vigorous  than  the 
type.  T.  Eichleri,  less 
than  1  foot  high,  with 
brilliantscarlet  flowers 
shaded  crimson,  is  a 
capital  early  kind,  and 
with  the  blackish 
iilotch  over  the  claw  is 
(piite  distinct.  This 
s]iecies  comes  from 
( ieorgia. 

A  rare  and  beautifu» 
kind  of  tall  growth  is 
T.  flava,  with  flowers 
'if  a  soft  lemon-yellow 
colour.  T.  Borszczowi 
is  also  noteworthy  for 
early  flowering  ;  the 
Ihjwers  are  bright  red, 
of  medium  size,  the 
segments  oblong-ovate 
and  decidedly  obtuse, 
and  rendered  con- 
spicuous liy  the  deep, 
almost  black  blotch  at 
the  base.  It  is  from 
Central  Asia. 

Another  notable 
sjiecies  is  T.  kauf- 
mainiiana,  also  from 
Central  Asia.  Of  this  1 
think  it  may  lie  s.tid  tliat  few  species  have  so 
much  improved  under  cultivation  since  its  intro- 
duction. It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  handsomest 
of  the  early-flowering  species.  It  is  of  large  size, 
elegant  in  form,  the  large  and  broad  .segments 
roflexing  considerably  with  age,  thus  fully 
exposing  the  cons])icuous  golden  base.  This 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a  blotch,  but  a  eomiilete 
self-coloured  centre.  The  flower  is  creamy 
whit",  and  externally  tinted  with  red. 
Another  very  showy  species  is  T.  kolpakow- 
skiana,   which   is    sIk^wii     in    the    illustration. 
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In  point  of  colour  this  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
most  strikinsT,  and  may  best  be  compared  to 
orani^e-vermilion,  with  a  small  black  and 
yellow  blotch  at  the  base.  The  flowers  vary, 
however,  in  colour,  and  are  sometimes  bright 
yellow.  In  all  its  variations  it  is  a  worthy 
plant  for  the  garden.  Another  e.voellent  kind 
with  yellow  flowers  is  T.  retrofle.xa,  the  large 
handsome  flowers  being  composed  of  quite 
uniform  segments  that  are  somewhat  acutely 
pointed  and  therefore  distinct  in  general 
appearance. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  the  inimit- 
able T.  Leichtlini,  which  is  a  gem  in  its  way, 
and  possibly  unique.  This  charm- 
ing plant  cannot  well  be  confused 
with  any  other,  for  the  small, 
elongated  buds  are  the  essence  of 
elegance  in  outline,  and  the  com- 
bination of  colour  is  also  good. 
Outside  it  is  of  a  coral-red  tone, 
while  inside  it  is  nearly  ])ure 
white.  It  is  worthy  of  being  grown 
in  any  choice  collection.  Very 
beautiful,  too,  is  T.  saxatilis,  with 
its  touch  of  Primrose  fragrance 
and  rosy  mauve  flowers  with 
golden  base.  It  is  a  native  of 
Crete. 

Another  somewhat  fragrant 
species  is  T.  persica.  It  is  very 
dwarf,  and  therefore  well  suited 
to  massing  on  the  rockery,  where 
early  flowers  can  be  seen  well,  or 
for  forming  an  edging  to  other 
kinds. 

T.  violacea  is  at  once  the  earliest 
of  all  known  species,  and  quite 
distinct  in  many  ways.  The 
specific  name  is  hardly  descriptive, 
however,  for  the  predominate 
shade  is  a  deep  crimson.  So  far 
as  I  have  seen  it  is  not  a  good 
grower,  but  if  better  material 
comes  to  hand  it  may  imisrove. 

Culturally  all  these  species  and 
their  varieties  are  satisfied  with 


a  sound  yellow  loam,  or,  indeed,  any  good- 
bodied  loam  that  is  either  very  sandy  naturally 
or  is  made  so.  This  is  necessary  to  ensure  that 
freedom  of  drainage  that  they  must  have.  This, 
with  early  planting  in  a  sunny  po.sition  and  due 
attention  to  lifting,  will  be  the  best  means  to 
ensure  success.  For  eft'ect  the  Gesner's  Tulip 
is  the  most  splendid  ;  its  tall  stem  bears  a 
goblet-like  flower  of  deepest  crimson.  When 
the  florets  open  in  the  .sun  and  disclose  the 
blue-black  base  the  colour  association  is  superb. 
This  is  the  species  to  make  a  big  group  of  in 
the  garden.  T  f  ulgens  and  T.  elegans  are  worth 
planting  also  in  a  free  way.  E.  .J. 


HERE  is  one  park  in 
London  which  always 
provides  interesting 
grouping  of  flowers 
and  displays  some- 
thing beyond  the 
regulation  association  of  varie- 
gated Abutilon  and  crimson 
l5egonia,  and  that  is  Regent's 
Park,  where  for  many  years  Mr. 
.lordan  has  shown  that  even  in 
London  it  is  possible  to  grow 
flowers  in  a  way  one  would 
suppose  inseparable  from  the 
country.  Our  illustrations  must, 
we  think,  interest  all  who  have 
watched  the  progress  of  English 
flower  gardening  during  recent 
years.  The  spread  of  good  taste, 
of  a  just  appreciation  of  the 
beauty  and  usefulness  of  hardy 
perennials,  and  of  the  efi'ective- 
ness  of  simple  grouping  have 
made  themselves  evident  in  park 
and  garden  alike.  One  illustra- 
tion is  of  the  Water  Lily  pool, 
where  hybrid  Water  Lilies  are 
quite  happy,  and,  through  their 
colouring,  a  source  of  wonder 
and  satiafaetion  to  thousands  who  scarcely 
know  the  whte  Wiater  Lily  of  an  English 
stream.  Thousands  of  our  poorer  brethren, 
whose  knowledge  of  the  country  is  nil,  and 
who  crowd  into  the  leafy  parks  through  the 
summer  months,  learn  from  the  right  use  of 
hardy  flovvers  something  of  the  restfulness  and 
beauty  of  English  gardening. 

The  Hollyhocks,  we  know,  from  the  remarks 
of  bystanders  when  we  have  gone  to  Regent's 
Park  generally  to  make  an  occasional  note 
for  our  own '  satisfaction,  are  a  source  of 
delight.  There  is  about  them  that  Jrobust 
old-world     stately    picturesqueness     against 
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■wLicli  the  tiresome  repetitioQ  of  vaviegated 
bedding  plants  is  a  poor  and  imny  thing. 
Carnations  in  good  self  colours,  Pinks,  and  a 
hundred  things  are  well  used  by  IVIr.  .Jordan. 
The  massing  of  flowers  in  the  vases  teaches 
the  lesson  that  this  free  display  of  carefully- 
associated  colours  is  the  only  true  way  to  get 
a  certain  dashing  beauty  which  we  like  to  see 
where  large  eS'ects  are  desired. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(Tlie  Editors  are  not   rexpomilde  for  the  opinion-^ 
expressed  liy  their  correspondents.) 


FRUIT 


GROWING 
MALTA. 


IN 


[To  THE  Editor  of  "  TiiK  Gakdex."] 

SIR, — May  I  ask  through  your  vahiable 
paper  some  fruit  grower  at  home  to 
kindly  favour  me  with  the  benefit  of  his 
experience  in  my  present  difficulty?  Up 
to  a  few  years  back  red  and  white 
Nectarines,  the  various  sorts  of  Peaches, 
and  other  sorts  of  stone  fruit  were  delightful  and 
plentiful  at  this  place  (Malta).  Of  late  years, 
liowever,  a  sound  fruit  is  very  ditiicult  indeed 
to  find,  as  all  fruit  when  minutely  examined  is 
found  punched  by  a  peculiar  fly,  which  causes  it 
to  fall  to  the  ground,  before  maturity  is  attained, 
full  of  worms.  At  other  times  fruit  is  seen 
hanging  on  a  tree  which,  when  opened,  is  likewise 
found  to  contain  hundreds  of  little  worms,  or  two 
or  three  flies  crammed  inside.  For  three  years 
already  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  a  sound 
fruit  out  of  about  l.")U  trees  of  different  kinds  of 
stone  fruit.  After  the  failure  in  the  first  year,  as 
an  experiment,  disbudding  was  resorted  to  on  some 
trees,  others  when  in  flower  again  were  carefully 
ducted  with  sulphur,  at  the  time  of  the  flowers 
opening,  again  when  the  fruit  was  forming,  and 
also  when  tlie  fruit  was  formed.  To  others  the 
water  was  withheld  from  the  time  they  showed 
flowers,  others  were  allowed  to  draw  the  necessary 
moisture  from  the  neighbouring  Orange  trees,  but 
in  all  cases  the  result  has  been  tlie  same.  The 
trees  are  all  .standards,  planted  in  the  open,  where 
in  the  rainy  season  they  get  from  Hi  inches  to 
•22  inches  of  rain,  and  in  sunnuer  plenty  of  sun. 
Ever3' third  year  cow  manure  is  lightly  sprinkled 
on  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  worked  in  later  on  to 
a  depth  of  3  feet.  The  soil  is  retentive  and  strong, 
impregnated  with  lime,  and  owing  to  the  excessive 
heat  in  summer  no  artificial  manure  is  supplied, 
fearing  that  it  will  become  still  more  heated  in 
summer  through  the  shallowness  of  .same  and  the 
powerful  heat  of  the  sun.  Pears  are  only  saved 
when  the  precaution  is  taken  of  covering  each  one 
by  tulle  netting  bags.  Fruit  trees  here  are  also 
much  given  to  form  a  sort  of  gum  about  them. 
As  for  Cherry  trees,  I  had  to  abandon  all  idea  of 
possessing  any,  as,  though  procuring  well-seasoned 
or  very  young  trees,  after  a  lingering  existence  of 
one  or  two  years,  what  is  then  left  of  the  original 
plant  dies  off  at  the  roots.  In  my  difficulties 
I  woulfl  ap]>reciate  some  advice  from  growers  or 
experienced  amateurs  to  whom  I  express  my 
thanks  in  advance.  Veritas. 

[We  ho[)e  some  reader  of  Tiuc  (iARDEN  who 
has  hail  expeiienco  of  fruit  growing  in  Malta,  or 
in  a  similar  climate,  will  help  oiu"  correspondent. 
—Eds.] 

SWEET  PEAS  FOU  EXHIBITION. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Is  it  asking  too  much  for  you  to  give,  in 
order  of  merit,  the  twenty  best  varieties  of  Sweet 
Peas  for  exhibition  ?  A  friend  of  mine  is  desirous 
of  growing  them,  an'J  asks  me  for  advice.  I  there- 
fore come  to  you  for  advice  as  to  sorts,  and  such 
other  information  as  to  time  of  sowing — autumn 
or  spring,  early  September  or  late,  &c. — as  you 
may  be  pleased  to  give.  The  flower.s  being  for 
exhibition  will,  I  take  it,  re(|uire  special  treatment 


—if  so,  what  ?  The  soil  is  clay,  but  no  doubt  fairly 
good  top-spit  of  a  field  could  be  got.  Apologising 
for  troubling  you  in  such  a  small  matter. 

Harroir.  Best  Blooms. 

[It  is  extremely  ditfieult,  and  not  a  little  invi- 
dious, to  give  a  list  of  twenty  best  varieties  of 
Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  in  the  order  of  merit, 
because  there  would  be  much  difference  of  opinion 
on  the  part  of  .Sweet  Pea  experts  as  to  which 
variety  should  head  the  list  as  the  \'ery  best.  We 
have,  therefore,  selected  twenty-four  of  what  we 
think  the  very  best  varieties  for  exhibition  pur- 
poses, because  from  this  number  a  collection  of 
eighteen  varieties  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit 
might  be  selected.  We  prefer  to  group  them  under 
the  head  of  typical  shades  of  colour,  and  commence 
with — Blue :  Countess  Cadogan  and  Emily  Eckford ; 
blush  :  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  Blushing  Beauty ; 
claret :  Duke  of  Westminster  ;  crimson  and  red  ; 
Coccinea and  Salopian  ;  indigo:  Shazada;  lavender: 
Lady  Grisel  Hamilton  and  Lady  Nina  Ijalfour ; 
lilac  :  Colonist ;  maroon  :  Othello  :  orange  :  Miss 
Willmott,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  and  Gorgeous  ;  pink  : 
Countess  of  Lathom  and  Lovely  ;  purple:  Monarch  ; 
rose:  Mrs.  Dugdale  and  Royal  Rose;  scarlet: 
Prince  Edward  of  York ;  striped :  Mrs.  .loseph 
Chamberlain  ;  white :  Blanche  Burpee  or  Sadie 
Burpee,  according  to  the  liking  for  an  erect  or  a 
hooded  standard,  the  latter  being  hooded  ;  prim- 
rose :  The  Hon.  ilrs.  E.  Kenyon. 

The  practice  of  growing  Sweet  Peas  under  glass 
is  now  much  followed,  and  especially  for  market 
purposes.  For  years  past  Sweet  Peas  have  been 
sown  in  pots  in  August,  September,  and  October, 
and  grown  on  under  glass  in  order  to  have  the 
flowers  in  .January  and  onwards  :  but  cultivation 
in  pots  has  now  largelj'  given  place  to  sowing  in 
lines  on  a  border  in  a  house  to  which  a  little  fire- 
heat  can  be  applied  during  cold  and  frosty  weather. 
The  method  of  sowing  is  ver}'  much  a  question  of 
space,  and  those  who  sow  on  a  limited  scale  for 
early  bloom  may  do  so  in  pots.  Sweet  Peas  sown 
in  autumn  must  have  light  and  warmth  during 
winter,  and  they  especiallj'  need  sunshine.  It  is 
said  that  in  four  months  from  the  time  of  sowing 
.Sweet  Peas  in  pots  can  be  had  in  bloom,  l>ut  it 
is  obvious  much  depends  upon  the  state  of  the 
weather.  Mr.  William  Cuthbertson,  of  Messrs. 
Dobbie  and  Co.,  Rothesay,  states  the  practice  of 
his  firm,  in  a  paper  contributed  to  the  conference 
at  the  Bicentenary  Sweet  Pea  Celebration,  as 
follows  :  "  J'his  year  we  sowed  on  l<'ebruary  1,  and 
by  .June  1  the  plants  were  in  full  bloom.  The 
.sowing  was  done  in  .S-inch  pots,  half  a  dozen  seeds 
in  each.  The  compost  emploj'cd  was  just  an 
ordinary  one,  and  the  pots  were  plunged  in  a 
moderately  heated  greenhouse  (50"  to  60°).  When 
the  plants  had  grown  1  inch  high  they  were  taken 
out  of  the  bed  in  which  the  pots  had  been  plunged 
and  stood  upon  the  surface  of  it.  Wlien  the  plants 
reached  a  lieight  of  3  inches  small  branches  were 
placed  iii  the  pots  round  them.  When  the  pots 
were  becoming  filled  with  roots  some  were  moved 
into  5-inch  pots,  and  a  few  taller  branches  put 
round  the  edges.  The  bulk,  however,  was  planted 
out  in  lines  in  a  greenhouse  round  which  there  was 
only  a  single  row  of  3-inch  piping.  A  gentle  heat 
was  kept  circulating  for  the  first  month,  say,  up 
to  the  beginning  of  April,  but  after  that  they  had 
no  fire-heat  whatever.  Flower-buds  appeared  the 
first  week  in  May,  and  by  the  third  week  we 
were  able  to  cut  fifty  nice  bunches.  When  planted 
out  in  the  house  they  were  staked  just  as  if  they 
were  growing  out  of  doors,  and  from  the  treatment 
we  adopted  they  bloomed  when  2  feet  high,  and 
continued  in  good  bloom  for  nearly  two  months. 
The  plants  which  were  moved  into  5-ineh  pots  had 
a  final  shift  into  7-inch  pots  and  bloomed  well, 
making  fine  specimens  3  feet  high  and  IS  inches 
through." 

AVe  presume  our  correspondent  contemplates 
exhibiting  Sweet  Peas  in  .July  or  August.  Sowings 
may  be  made  in  March  and  April,  and  for  exhibi- 
tion purposes  it  is  well  to  sow  three  times  at 
intervals  of  a  fortnight.  The  preparation  of  the 
soil  is  a  matter  of  considerable  moment.  Some  of 
the  top  spit  of  the  Held  muntioncd  would  go  well 
with  the  clay,  and  thus  form  a  fairly  still',  deep 
loam.     We  advise  you  to  cut  the  sods  while  dry. 


then  char  them  with  fire  to  destroy  the  larv;e  of 
any  injurious  insects,  such  as  the  wireworm  ;  then 
trench  the  clay  to  the  depth  of  2  feet,  and  plen- 
tifully mix  the  charred  sods  with  it.  Also  add 
good  farmyard  manure  plentifully,  at  the  depth  of 
15  inches  to  is  inches  :  the  roots  of  the  Peas  will 
find  their  way  to  it.  Having  trenched,  manured, 
and  levelled  down,  fork  in  some  bone-meal  near  the 
surface. 

As  it  is  possible  your  soil  may  be  fairly  heavy, 
draw  drills  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  covered  to  the 
depth  of  2  inches.  Sow  thinlj',  much  more  thinly 
than  is  generally  done.  The  Sweet  Pea  is  a  free- 
branching  plant  and  needs  room.  Let  the  seeds 
be  fully  3  inches  apart  in  the  lines,  and  even  then 
it  may  be  advisable  to  thin  out  some  of  them, 
because  it  is  good  practice  to  stop  the  plants  when 
they  are  a  foot  in  height  ;  then  they  branch  out 
freely  and  form  vigorous  bushes.  Have  the 
courage  to  thin  them  out  to  0  inches  and  12  inches 
apart  in  the  case  of  some  plants,  and  note  the 
results.  Pea  sticks  should  be  placed  as  supports 
as  soon  as  the  plants  are  0  inches  high.  We  do 
not  advise  earthing  up  ;  we  prefer  to  have  the  line 
of  plants  in  a  rather  shallow  trench,  so  that  they 
may  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  rains  wdiich  fall. 
Manurial  aids  are  necessary.  Some  growers  apply 
nitrate  of  soda  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the 
square  j'ard  as  soon  as  the  plants  push  through  the 
soil,  as  this  gives  them  a  good  start  until  thej'  .are 
strong  enough  to  gather  supplies  from  the  atmos- 
phere and  soil.  A  little  soot  strewn  over  the 
surface  at  intervals  of  once  a  fortnight  will  be 
found  beneficial.  Water  must,  of  course,  be  applied 
when  necessary,  especially  when  the  atmosphere  is 
very  hot  and  dr3'.  At  such  a  time  a  good  soaking 
may  be  given  to  the  roots  every  evening.  Some 
liquid  manure  may  be  applied  at  alternate  water- 
ings as  the  plants  come  into  bloom.  Drainings 
from  cow  sheds  and  stables  are  recommended, 
diluted  with  from  four  to  six  times  the  bulk  of 
clear  water,  or,  where  such  are  not  available,  a 
pound  of  guano  may  be  well  stirred  into  twenty 
gallons  of  water  and  applied  twice  a  week.  .Sulphate 
of  potash  makes  a  valuable  stimulant  used  at  the 
rate  of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  ;  but  never 
pour  liquid  manures  on  to  a  dry  soil.  Give  a  good 
soaking  of  water,  and  then  apply  the  liquid  manure. 
The  cardinal  points  of  successful  culture  of  the 
Sweet  Pea  have  been  well  summed  up  b}'  Mr.  H. 
Dunkin  :  "  Sow  thinh' in  deeply  dug  ground,  feed 
liberally  with  phosphates,  water  ccppiousl}'  whenever 
the  soil  is  dry,  mulch  when  hot  weather  sets  in, 
and  constantly  remove  faded  flowers." — R.  Dean.] 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

l?RU-NSVi(;iA  laiANDiFi.iiKA. — Tlic  fioweriug  of  a 
magnificent  example  of  this  splendid  species  came 
as  a  sort  of  surprise,  for  indeed  no  one  had  seen  it 
in  flower  before,  or  at  least  since  the  very  early 
days  of  the  last  century.  The  plant  is  made  up  of 
some  half  dozen  long  and  thick  glaucous  leaves, 
slightly  undulated  at  the  margin  and  neaily 
2  inched  broad.  From  their  midst  a  stout  spike 
issues  that  reaches  2  feet  liigh.  At  the  apex  of  the 
stem  the  head  of  Jilossom  radiates  and  forms  a 
cushion-shaped  umbel,  composed  of  probably  not 
less  than  three  dozen  flowers.  These  flowers  are 
of  a  pleasing  rose-colour,  distinctly  veined  and 
borne  singly  on  stout  pedicels  or  stalks  about 
a  foot  in  length.  The  flowers  are  bell  or  funnel- 
shaped,  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  and  about 
as  broad.  The  species  seldom  flowers  in  this 
country,  and  probably  the  slock  is  very  limited. 
The  genus  is  a  small  group  belonging  to  the 
Amaryllida'a,  and,  like  many  others  of  the  same 
order,  belong  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  This 
example  flowered  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Old  Nursery,  Cheshunt,  and  was  exhibited 
by  them.  l""irst-class  certificate.  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Societj',  August  27. 

Ceem.\tis  Vii.le  dk  IjVon'.- -Evidently  a  free- 
flowering  and  distinct  Clematis  judging  by  the 
display  of  flower  buds  on  the  small  examples  shown. 
The  colour  is  somewhat  novel,  being  of  a  vinous 
piH'ple,  and  the  blossonts.  while  not  large,  are  com- 
pact and  of  good  form.      The  segments  are  rounded 
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PELARGONIUM     ENDLICII ERIANUM. 

(The  illiistraH  n  rpprcf/eiit.'i  the  beauiifvl  vlatit  shoum  recenth/  by  Sir  Trevor  Laivrence, 
Bart,  (cjardewr,  Mr.  Bain),  a*  the  R.U.S.  meeting,  and  gieenan  award  of  merit.) 


or  ovate  in  outline,  and  in  this  way  distinct.  From 
Messrs.  Barr  and  .Sons,  Covent  Garden.  Award  of 
merit. 

Gladiolus  Eclipse.  —  Tliis  is  one  of  the 
Lemoinei  section,  slightly  hooded  in  the  upper 
parts,  and  on  a  whitish  ground  appears  a  large, 
well-defined  blotch  of  dark  maroon.  A  rather 
striking  iiower.  From  Mr.  Maurice  Prichard, 
Christchurch,  Hants.     Award  of  merit. 

Gladiolus  Columbine. — A  hybrid  of  the  race 
known  as  Childsii,  and  certainly  an  effective  plant. 
The  colour  is  rich  and  rather  deep  scarlet,  slightly 
flamed  with  crimson  on  the  outer  extending  tips 
of  the  segments.  The  flowers  individually  are 
very  large,  and  the  spike  bold  and  vigorous  in 
the  extreme.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  M.  Prichard, 
Christchurch.     Award  of  merit. 

Gladiolus  hyekidus  pein'cep.s. — This,  too, 
would  appear,  judging  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
flower,  to  be  somewhat  allied  to  the  Childsii 
group,  as,  indeed,  it  is  among  the  boldest  we  have 
seen.  It  is  possible,  too,  there  is  influence  from 
G.  Saundersi  or  one  of  its  descendants,  with  the 
result  that  the  above  is  truly  a  remarkable  kind. 
The  predominant  colours  are  divided  between 
scarlet  and  white,  the  former  abounding  in  the 
upper  parts  and  the  extending  tips,  while  a  broad 
expanse  of  white  somewhat  irregularly  covers  the 
lower  part  of  the  flower,  which  is  nearly  6  inches 
across.  This  fine  variety  came  from  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence,  Dorking  (gardener,  Mr.  Bain).  Awaid 
of  merit. 

Acer  Negundo  aureum  ode?sanum. — So  far  as 
may  be  judged  by  a  few  branches,  this  is  a  well- 
coloured  variety,  larger,  perhaps,  and  of  a  more 
abundant  yellow  tone  than  usual.  Shown  by 
Mr.  E.  Kronier,  Roraima  Nursery,  Bandon  Hill, 
Croydon.     Award  of  merit. 

Pelargonium  endlkjiierianum.  —  The  hand- 
some example  of  this  remarkable  species,  as  seen 
at   a   recent  meeting  of  the   Royal  Horticultural 


Society,  reminds  one  of 
the  many  endeavours 
to  make  it  a  success 
in  the  open  garden  and 
as  a  hardy  plant  en- 
tirely. Too  frequently, 
liowever,  when  it  is 
seen  at  all  in  the  open, 
the  usually  solitary 
examples  are  in  a  high 
and  dry  position,  as 
1  hough  a  thorough 
loasting  was  by  common 
consent  essential  to  its 
welfare.  All  the  plants 
I  have  seen  grown  thus, 
however,  have  been 
veritable  pigmies  beside 
that  shown  by  Mr. 
Bain,  the  gardener  to 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence 
at  Burford  Lodge. 
Obviously  this  plant 
highly  appreciates 
abundant  supplies  of 
root  moisture.  The 
Burford  plant,  I  learned 
from  Mr.  Bain,  had 
passed  the  winter  (not 
marked  by  great 
severity,  it  is  true)  in 
the  open  border,  and 
was  lifted  therefrom 
the  Friday  preceding 
the  meeting.  How  the 
plant  would  behave  in 
a  really  hard  winter  has 
3'et  to  be  proved.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is 
interesting  to  learn  that 
it  will  endure  the  ordi- 
nary border  cultivation 
and  come  in  such  ex- 
cellent form  the  follow- 
ing summer.  I  must 
confess  that  the  speci- 
men was  a  revelation  to 
myself,  and  I  should  hail 
with  extreme  satisfaction  the  tidings  that  it  proved 
quite  hardy  in  a  really  severe  winter.  lam  anxious 
about  it,  however,  by  reason  of  the  woolly  nature  of 
its  leafage.  All  the  same,  it  is  worth  trying,  and,  of 
course,  so  good  a  gardener  as  Mr.  Bain  would  not 
risk  all  his  stock  in  the  open.  The  free  growth  of 
the  root-stock  should  render  such  specimens  easy 
to  multiply,  and,  of  course,  seeds  may  also  be 
secured.  The  species  is  a  native  of  Taurus,  whence 
it  came  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century. — 
E.  ,J. 
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Carnations. 
ROVIDED  the  la3'ers  are  well  rooted  the 
earlier  lhe3'  are  lifted  and  replanted  in 
their  permanent  c^uarters  the  more 
likely  they  are  to  winter  well.  On  I  lie 
other  hand,  it  is  safer  to  leave  them 
till  the  last  week  in  this  month  or  even 
till  the  first  week  in  October,  unless  they  lift  with 
quite,  a  nice  ball  of  roots  and  soil,  as  these  are 
necessary  to  anchor  the  plants  and  prevent  them 
from  being  thrown  out  of  the  ground  by  alter- 
nating frosts  and  thaws.  Tlie  beds  or  borders 
should  be  well  prepared,  neither  rich  nor  poor, 
and  if  there  is  the  least  likelihood  that  the  soil  is 
deficient  in  lime  a  good  sprinkling  of  this  in  a 
fresh  slaked  condition  should  be  given,  and  will 
give  far  more  benefit  to  the  land  than  lime  that 
has  been  lying  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  time. 
Should  the  soil  be  heavy  and  of  a  pasty  nature 
when  wet  a  few  barrow-loads  of  ashes  from  the 
garden  fire  and  road  grit  in  equal  proportions 
should  be  mixed  together,  and  a  little  of  this  put 
i  1    round   each   plant.     In   planting   see  that   the 


roots  are  well  covered  with  soil  that  should  i», 
pressed  round  them  carefully,  making  all  quite 
firm,  in  doing  which  great  care  is  required  not  to 
break  the  roots  away  from  the  tongue  made  in 
layering,  which  is,  I  believe,  a  fertile  cause  of 
losses  generally  attributed  to  climatic  dilliculties 
or  to  unsuitability  of  soil  in  winter.  Some  growers 
pot  up  their  layers  for  the  winter,  but  such  phmta 
never  give  the  same  good  results  as  those  which 
are  wintered  in  their  llowering  (juarters,  and  the 
potting  system  should  never  be  tried,  except  as  a 
last  resource  after  early  autumn  jjlanting  has  been 
fairly  tested  and  found  wanting.  If,  however,  the 
potting  .system  be  carried  crtil  there  is  the  same 
necessity  for  early  potting  as  for  early  planting  ; 
the  layers  should  be  potted  singly  and  firmly  into 
3i-inch  pots,  well  watered  in  and  stood  in  a  frame 
placed  in  an  open  position  and  wilh  the  lights  left 
entirely  oflf,  except  in  wet  weather  during  the 
aulumn  and  in  very  severe  tresis  in  winter.  After 
the  first  watering  no  more  will  be  needed  for  some 
time,  and  the  watering  in  winler  should  be  of  the 
lightest,  the  main  object  being  to  keep  the  plants 
hard  and  wiry  so  that  the  leaves  may  resist  the 
spot  disease. 

Carnation  il ar(  ;aklts. 

This  quick-flowering  type  of  Carnation  is  excel- 
lent for  an  autumn  supply  of  flowers,  and  should 
be  now  getting  to  its  best  from  seedlings  raised  in 
spring.  The  heavy  dews  of  autumn  are,  however, 
bad  for  the  floweis,  anil  it  is  well  to  provide  a 
light  covering  of  titiany  that  may  be  put  on  the 
plot  nightly.  Under  this  protection  the  flowers 
last  well  and  biidge  the  season  between  the  ordi- 
nary summer  flowering  varieties  and  the  eailiest 
batch  of  the  winler  flowering  section  under  glass, 
for  the  plants  go  on  flowering  without  fail  until 
winler  is  with  us  provided  they  are  kept  dry 
overhead. 

Bulbs. 

Bulbs  of  various  kinds  may  be,  and  should  be, 
planted  as  fast  as  they  come  to  liand  from  the 
growers,  as  it  is  bad  policy  to  leave  hardy  bulbous 
plants  out  of  the  soil  too  long.  An]ong  others 
which  should  have  early  attention  are  the  Snow- 
drops, always  best  when  planted  early  ;  spring 
Crocuses,  Brodia-as,  in  a  sunny  sheltered  position, 
using  plenty  of  sand  if  the  soil  be  heavy  ;  Musk 
and  Feather  Hyacinths  also  in  a  sunny  spot  where 
the  bulbs  may  get  well  ripened  ;  Erythroniums 
(l)og's-tooth  Violets)  in  a  partially  shaded  position 
with  a  rather  moist  soil ;  Leucojunis  planted 
almost  anywhere,  but  very  deeplj',  so  that  the  beds 
or  plots  may  be  dug  over  and  replanted  for  summer 
and  autumn  effect ;  Alliums  in  general,  but  A. 
Moly,  probably  the  best  for  general  purposes,  in 
particular  ;  and  Chionodoxas  and  Scillas  in  quantity 
wherever  room  can  be  found  for  them  in  tlie  open 
to  brighten  up  the  garden  in  early  spring. 

Bedding  Plants. 

The  exigencies  of  stock  getting  often  leaves  the 
beds  looking  somewhat  bare,  and  exposes  decaying 
leaves  that  give  a  general  air  of  untidiness.  From 
now  onwards  every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep 
the  beds  and  their  contents  as  neat  as  possible  by 
picking  off  all  dead  and  dying  flowers,  leaves,  &c., 
and  by  keeping  the  grass  or  other  edgings  trim  and 
neat.  If  further  stock  is  required  it  is  better  now 
in  the  ease  of  zonal  Pelargoniums  to  depend  on 
lifting  the  youngest  and  least  ungainlj-  of  the 
plants  in  the  beds  before  they  have  become  much 
injured  by  frost,  trimming  them  well  into  shape 
and  boxing  them  up  to  go  through  the  winter 
under  glass.  Such  old  plants  generally  flower 
very  freely,  and  may  be  used  for  the  centres  of 
beds  or  back  rows  of  borders.        .J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Garden--^,  Derhy. 

FEUIT  GAKDEN. 
Hakdy  Fruits. 
Though  we  have  had  a  good  rainfall  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  country,  in  the  south  the  fruit  trees  are 
needing  copious  supplies,  and  with  so  many  other 
demands  the  watering  means  a  considerable  amount 
of  labour  which  cannot  always  be  spared.  But 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  trees  if  not 
kept  healthy  now  will  show   the  need  of    -^od  and 
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moisture  next  season.  Take  the  Peach,  Nectarine, 
and  Apricot.  Few  tiees  need  more  liberal  supplies, 
and  the  two  first-named  soon  show  any  deficiency 
in  the  supply  as  the  foliage  becomes  infested  with 
red  spider,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  get  rid  of 
this  pest  once  it  has  gained  any  footing  on  the  trees. 
Though  the  weather  during  the  past  summer  has 
been  most  trying  in  our  light  soil  for  fruit  trees,  I 
never  saw  the  Peach  and  Nectarine  more  health}-, 
but  we  gave  a  good  mulch  earlj-  in  the  season. 
This  has  retained  the  moisture,  and  with  regular 
damping  over  the  foliage  at  nightfall  the  trees  have 
not  suffered.  Apricots  in  hot  dry  seasons  need 
more  moisture  than  is  often  afibrded  them.  It  is 
not  a  good  sign  to  see  the  leaves  droop  badlj'  after 
liright  sunshine,  as  I  have  observed  that  they  lose 
their  branches  badly  the  next  spring  if  the  roots 
have  been  at  all  dr}-  in  the  growing  season,  pjveii 
when  all  the  fruit  has  been  gathered  it  is  well  to 
keep  the  foliage  healthy  to  the  last.  Should  any 
late  kinds  of  Peaches  or  Nectarines  have  exliausted 
the  mulch  given  earlier  in  the  season,  I  would 
advise  another  to  trees  that  have  made  a  weak 
growth  or  that  are  bearing  freely.  It  is  not 
desirable  to  give  food  to  trees  inclined  to  make  a 
■gross  growth,  but  at  the  same  time  assist  trees  to 
build  up  their  growth  and  make  good  fruit  buds 
for  another  season  if  the  trees  need  assistance.  In 
watering  an}'  stone  fruits,  especially  the  Peach  and 
Nectarine,  in  light  .soils,  see  that  the  moisture 
given  does  not  drain  away,  leaving  the  roots  dry. 
A  mulch  will  prevent  this,  and  in  giving  moisture 
it  is  far  better  to  go  over  the  same  ground  several 
times  to  get  the  soil  thoroughly  moistened. 

Cherry  trees  need  abundance  of  moisture.  We 
have  this  season  found  it  difficult  to  keep  the  trees 
healthy,  as  black  fiy  was  prevalent  much  earlier  in 
the  season  tlian  usual.  Since  then  red  spider  has 
been  most  troublesome,  but  this  should  be  got  rid 
of  at  once,  as  if  the  leaves  suffer  the  buds  will 
suffer  another  season.  Cherries  suflfer  sooner  than 
other  fruits,  as  their  roots  are  nearer  the  surface, 
and  need  to  be  kept  well  supplied  with  moisture. 
Plums  are  better  able  to  resist  drought.  At  the 
same  time  the  trees  are  frequently  infested  with 
the  white  fl}',  which  causes  a  sticky  deposit  on  the 
fruits,  and  with  fruits  not  ripe  thoroughly  hose 
or  use  aninsecticide.  Any  trees  that  have  borne 
a  crop,  such  as  the  Peach  or  Nectarine,  may  with 
advantage  be  relieved  of  the  old  fruiting  wood. 
This  done  will  give  the  wood  required  for  next 
season's  growth  more  room  to  mature  and  develop. 
At  the  same  time,  by  cutting  the  wood  advised  oi- 
any  weak  growths,  if  there  are  any  insect  pests 
the}'  are  more  easily  got  rid  of  and  cleansing  is 
done  more  readily.  Insect  pests  are  a  great  trouble 
in  many  gardens  this  year.  Wasps  have  been 
more  troublesome  than  we  remember,  and  a  diligent 
search  should  be  made  for  their  nests,  (ias-tar 
poured  in  is  a  good  remedy,  and  I  have  also  found 
a  good  dose  of  petroleum  poured  over  them  late  in 
theday effective.  Earwigs  areagreatnuisanceamong 
wall  fruits,  and  the  old  remedy  of  using  Beanstalks 
as  traps  and  emptying  them  each  morning  into 
water  is  efi'cctual.  Ants  also  have  much  to  answer 
for.  They  are  very  fond  of  the  best  fruit,  and  are 
also  soon  decoyed  by  placing  any  sweet  sticky 
matter  near  the  fruits,  such  as  treacle  or  sweetened 
beer.     Wasps  are  also  fond  of  the  mixture. 

G.  Wythes. 
Syo7i  ffowie  Oarden.i,  Brentford. 


KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Advantage  should  be  taken  of  fine  weather  to 
keep  the  Dutch  hoe  at  work  among  growing  crops  ; 
it  will  not  only  assist  the  plants  in  their  growth 
but  destroy  countless  small  weeds,  which  make 
their  appearance  more  freely  now  than  at  any 
other  season  of  the  year.  The  neatness  of  the 
garden  in  winter  depends  greatly  on  the  energy 
displayed  now,  for  when  the  month  of  September 
has  passed  so  has  the  time  for  killing  weeds,  unless 
we  have  a  very  fine  autumn,  which  brings  its  own 
work  in  the  digging  and  trenching  of  land  for  next 
season's  crops. 

Lettcck 

sown  in  the  middle  of  August  will  now  be 
ready    for   planting    out.      'I'his    should    be    done 


before  the  plants  become  drawn.  Sufficient  room 
must  be  allowed  between  the  plants  for  light  and 
air  to  pass  freely  amongst  them,  and  they  should 
be  in  convenient  squares  for  covering  up  in  case 
of  sharp  frost  in  November.  A  few  degrees  some- 
times early  in  the  season  has  a  most  disastrous 
effect,  especially  if  the  plants  are  wet.  Fully 
developed  Cabbage  Lettuce  often  suffer  seriously 
from  too  much  moisture  when  the  sun  has  not  the 
power  to  dry  it  up.  As  much  space  should  be  set 
apart  in  cold  pits  or  frames  as  possible  for  this 
planting,  they  will  do  much  better  if  planted 
now  in  the  frames  than  if  lifted  when  nearly 
developed.  The  .sashes  must  be  kept  oft'  until  it 
is  really  necessary  to  use  them  as  a  protection 
from  frost  or  heavy  rain.  A  sowing  of  Brown 
Cos,  Stanstead  Park,  and  All  the  Year  Round 
should  be  made  at  once  to  stand  the  winter  and 
for  planting  out  in  spring  ;  this  is  the  best  way 
to  secure  early  Lettuce. 

These  plants  in  the  open  border  the  winter 
through  will  come  in  earlier  than  anything  sown 
in  the  spring,  and  without  the  need  of  sowing  in 
boxes  and  hardening  oft',  often  when  the  room  can 
ill  be  spared. 

CUCUMBEKS 

for  winter  use  should  be  planted  without  delay, 
and  those  planted  a  month  ago  carefully  trained  to 
the  trellis.  Do  not  allow  Cucumbers  to  grow  on 
these  plants  until  they  have  reached  the  top  wire 
if  it  can  be  avoided.  The  young  shoots  should  be 
kept  at  least  9  inches  apart  and  pinched  frequently 
to  ensure  sturdy  growth.  Top-dress  the  plants  as 
often  as  a  good  batch  of  roots  appear,  using  light 
soil  and  a  little  horse  manure  for  the  purpose.  A 
humid  atmosphere  with  very  little  air  and  a  night 
temperature  of  70°  will  suit  them  well.  Reduce 
leaves  upon 

Tomatoes 

in  the  open  ground  so  that  the  sun  may  reach  th^ 
fruits.  These  plants  are  easily  injured  by  frost, 
and  should  have  a  light  covering  thrown  over 
them  whenever  there  is  danger  of  the  glass  falling 
low  enough  to  affect  them.  Plants  in  pots  for 
winter  fruiting  will  now  have  set  several  bunches 
of  fruit  and  must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  outside 
after  the  middle  of  the  month  or  the  cold  nights 
may  have  an  injurious  effect  on  their  constitution 
later  in  the  season. 

Cauliflower.s 
should  lie  sown  about  the  17th  of  the  month  in  a 
cold  frame,  the  plants  potted  up  as  soon  as  large 
enough,  and  kept  as  stocky  as  possible  through  the 
winter. 

Carrots 

sown  a  month  ago  intended  to  stand  the  winter 
and  come  into  use  during  spring  should  be  thinned 
out  to  ;?  inches  apart.  The  hoe  must  be  frequently 
used  amongst  them  to  keep  the  soil  open,  and  a 
dusting  of  soot  applied  during  damp  weather  if  the 
autumn  is  favourable.  These  should  be  valuable 
for  pulling  in  March,  when  Carrots  are  often 
scarce.     There  should  be  no  delay  in  potting  up 

Sweet  MAH.roRAM 
for  winter  use  it  the  plants  have  been  cut  over  in 
readiness.  They  may  be  potted  and  placed  in  a 
cold  frame,  which  should  be  kept  rather  close  for 
a  few  days  until  they  have  commenced  to  make 
new  roots,  when  they  should  be  hardened  off  by 
giving  abundance  of  air  during  the  day.  Sorrel 
for  forcing  should  be  cut  close  to  the  ground  and 
allowed  to  .spring  up  again  before  lifting. 

.John  Dunn. 
Boyal  KUchfv,  Garden-^,  Windaor. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

SOEANCMS. 

This  bright  berried  subject  forms  a  valuable 
addition  to  the  list  of  plants  suitable  for  winter 
decoration  :  and,  as  they  are  now  well  set  with 
berries,  feeding  must  be  resorted  to  so  that  the 
berries  assume  the  best  possible  proportions.  Red 
spider  is  apt  to  infest  the  foliage,  and  must  be 
stringently  guarded  against,  as  so  much  of  the 
attractiveness  of  the  plants  lies  in  its  fresh  dark 
green  foliage  ;  the  utmost  care  should   be  taken  to 


preserve  this   in   the  best   condition.       Farmyard 
liquid,  well  reduced,  makes  a  suitable  tonic. 

Carnation  Souvenir  de  la  Mai.jiaison. 

The  main  batch  of  layers  should  be  receiving 
attention,  getting  them  put  into  3-inch  pots ; 
instructions  as  before  recommended  should  be 
practised,  and  after  they  are  all  potted  up  a  good 
fumigating  should  be  given  that  a  clean  start  may 
be  made.  Some  of  the  best  border  varieties,  where 
space  permits  and  they  are  appreciated,  should  also 
be  potted  up.  The  best  results  are  had  from  pots 
which  have  had  three  layers  growing  in  them. 
Good  turfy  loam,  well  rotted  manure,  and  a  dusting 
of  dissolved  bones  and  sand,  with  liberal  drainage, 
is  a  suitable  compost.  Place  three  stout  strong 
layers  triangularly  into  each  pot,  which  should  be 
7  inches  or  ,S  inches  in  diameter.  Place  a  neat 
stick  to  each,  and  throughout  the  winter  a  sparing 
amount  of  water.  I  have  found  the  following 
varieties  grow  and  flower  satisfactorily  :  Duke  of 
Orleans,  Countess,  Trojan,  Miss  Audrey  Campbell, 
Miss  Alley,  Evelyn,  Joe  Willet,  Lady  Nina 
Balfour,  Duchess  of  Fife,  and  the  old  Clove,  this 
latter  variety,  though  not  a  first-class  flower,  is, 
as  is  well  known,  a  charming  colour,  deliciously 
scented,  and  is  always  appreciated.  In  growing 
these,  as  in  cultivation  of  tlie  species,  plenty  of  air 
must  be  always  admitted,  and  all  attempts  at 
coddling  avoided. 

Eucharis  amazonica,  &c. 

Where  these  have  been  having  a  season  of  com- 
parative rest,  another  batch  should  be  introduced 
to  heat  and  moisture  and  again  started  into  growth. 
A  slight  top-dressing  should  be  given  ;  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  a  dusting  of  Clay's  Fertilizer  will  be  a 
suitable  mixture,  and  this  should  be  well  watered 
in  with  tepid  water. 

(iARDENHS. 

Where  flowers  of  these  are  to  be  cut  at  Christmas, 
the  plants  being  duly  pushed  on,  they  will  have 
made  stout  growths,  and  to  give  the  necessary 
maturity  they  should  be  moved  to  a  cool  house  or 
pit,  and  the  ventilators  kept  close  for  a  time.  It 
is  well  also  that  a  little  fire  heat  be  kept  in  the 
pipes  at  night,  and  in  cold  weather  the  foliage 
should  be  well  sponged  over  previous  to  their 
removal.  Expose  to  light,  and  after  a  few  days 
gradually  permit  a  little  fresh  air  into  the  structure. 
Feeding  should  also  be  discontinued  and  not  again 
resumed  until  the  plants  are  put  into  heat. 

Poinsettias. 

Growth  will   be   advancing,    and    every   chance 

should    be    given    to    produce    the  best    possible 

growths,  as  stout,   well   matured  stems  are  sure, 

with  due  attention,  to  form  and  finish  fine  bracts. 

J.   F.   McLeod. 
Dover  Honne  Gardeif<,  Roehampton. 


ORCHIDS. 

Cooi.  Orchids. — Odontoglossuh.s. 
This  lovely  and  extensive  family  contains  some  of 
the  choicest  and  most  beautiful  decorative  Orchids. 
Few  indeed  surpass  the  lovely  forms  of  Odonto- 
glossuni  crispum  and  many  of  its  allied  species,  and 
those  beginning  their  cultivation  cannot  do  better 
than  choose  the  cool-growing  Odontoglossums  to 
commence  with.  0.  crispum,  0.  Pescatorei,  0. 
Hallii,  0.  andersonianum,  0.  ruckerianum,  O. 
baphicanthum,  0.  cirrhosum,  O.  excellens,  0.  luteo- 
purpureum,  0.  mulus,  0.  nan-ium,  0.  polyxanthum, 
0  triumphans,  0.  wilckeanum,  and  many  other 
beautiful  species  may  be  selected,  being  easy  to 
grow,  and  very  little  heat  is  necessary  to  bring 
them  to  perfection.  Give  a  temperature  of  .'ill"  by 
night  and  from  .').")''  to  (iir^  liy  day  during  spring, 
autumn,  and  winter.  In  summer  tliey  must  be 
kept  as  cool  as  circumstances  will  permit. 

The  plants  must  be  well  shaded,  excipt  for  a 
short  time  morning  and  cveidng.  When  llie  sun  is 
not  powerful  this  should  !>}•  no  means  be  t^arried  to 
excess,  for  if  allowed  to  shine  direct  upon  the 
plants  for  too  great  a  length  of  time  the  leaves  get 
bronzed  and  die  oft'. 

Water  should  be  applied  freely  to  the  plants  when 
growing,  and  at  no  time  shoulci  they  be  allowed  to 
become  too  <lry  at  the  root,  so  as  to  cause  shrivelling 
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of  the  bulbs.  A  moist  atmosphere  is  necessary  at 
all  times.  This  may  be  obtained  by  damping  the 
floors,  walls,  and  staging  once,  twice,  or  three 
times  a  day,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  and  the  season  of  the  year. 

Ventilation  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  a 
close,  stuffy  atmosphere  is  highly  injurious.  Air 
must  be  freely  admitted  by  top  and  bottom 
ventilators  when  the  outside  temperature  is 
above  30'\  and  the  houses  should  never  be  entirely 
closed  if  the  temperature  outside  is  above  freezing 
point. 

Repotting  should  take  place  when  the  young 
growths  are  2  inches  or  3  inches  long,  at  whatever 
season  of  tlie  year  this  may  be.  Fern  roots  that 
have  been  picked  from  the  peat  may  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  crocks.  Prepare  clean  jiots  tilled 
one-third  their  depth  with  Fern  roots  cut  in  pieces 
1  inch  or  2  inches  long,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
pots  into  which  they  are  to  be  placed.  Plants  in 
the  right  stage  for  repotting  should  be  carefully 
turned  out  of  their  pots  and  the  surface  of  the 
compost  picked  off.  If  well  rooted  and  the  com- 
post in  good  condition,  they  should  be  placed  in 
others  of  convenient  size  without  disturbing  the 
ball,  and  the  intervening  space  filled  up  with  e(j[ual 
proportions  of  peat  and  sphagnum  moss.  On  the 
other  hand,  should  any  plants  be  in  an  unhealthy 
state,  the  roots  decayed,  or  the  compost  become 
sour,  every  particle  of  decayed  and  decaying  roots 
should  be  removed  and  the  sound  portions  well 
washed,  after  which  the  plants  should  be  placed 
into  smaller  pots  and  sparinglj'  watered  until  the 
new  roots  have  taken  to  the  fresh  material.  The 
plants  should  also  be  sprayed  overhead  once  or 
twice  on  bright  days.  F.  W.  Thuei:ood. 

L'o^sli/n  Oarden--!,  Stamford  Hill,  X. 


W^ALL     GARDENING     IN     EAST 
KENT. 

The  wall  of  which  the  photograph  gives  an 
indication  was  originally  that  of  a  farmyard. 
It  is  built  of  sandstone,  and  here  and  there 
has  been  repaired  with  red  brick  ;  there  are 
buttresses  at  intervals.  Fruit  trees  grow 
against  it,  with  a  herbaceous  border  some 
3  feet  wide  in  front.    The  whole  enclosure  is 


now  turfed  over  and  converted  intfialawn  with 
a  red-tiled  edge,  over  which  Fink  Mrs.  Sinkins 
spreads  itself  in  great  lu.xuriance.  The  red 
brick  walk  runs  at  a  higher  level,  leaving 
about  2  feet  of  wall  rising  above  it.  This  was 
all  covered  with  Ivy  on  the  top,  but  in  the 
autumn  of  1899  we  stripped  otf  a  good  jjortion 
of  this,  and  after  laying  a  few  rough  pieces  of 
sandstone  along  the  top  edge,  settiiig  them  at 
different  angles  so  as  to  suit  the  lineof  thestones, 
we  formed  pockets  to  hold  rock  plants.  These 
had  some  well-rotted  turves  in  the  bottom,  and 
were  filled  up  with  good  soil.  Then  the  plants 
were  put  in,  chiefly  rock  Pinks,  alpine  Phloxes, 
Linarias,  Thrift,  Aubrietia,  and  various  Saxi- 
frages and  Stonecrops.  As  it  is  in  an  exposed 
situation  and  the  drainage  is  very  rapid 
nothing  that  requires  much  moisture  will  do, 
but  yellow  Alyssum,  Wallflowers,  Antirrhi- 
nums, itc,  have  made  Iheir  home  there  and 
seem  to  be  quite  content. 

Annie  H.  ^Iurr.\y. 
Siindliiu/,  Hi/the,  Kent. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


N  O  T K  S       FROM       T  H  E 
SHREWSBURY    SHOW. 

CHIEF  among  the  floral  features  at  this 
remarkable  provincial  exhibition — one 
far  surpassing  anything  ever  seen  in 
London — were  the  Sweet  Peas  and 
Cactus  Dahlias.  It  was  most  evident 
that  these  two  flowers  are  not  only  the 
most  popular  just  now,  but  that  growers  understand 
such  to  be  the  case,  and  cater  accordingly.  If 
there  were  many  hundreds  of  bunches  of  Sweet 
Peas  shown  in  every  possible  way,  there  were 
thousands  of  Cactus  Dahlias  presented  also.  It 
was,  however,  very  noticeable  that  the  Peas 
weathered  the  heat  much  better  than  did  the 
Dahlias.  Whilst  southwards  Peas  are  largely  over, 
from  the  west  and  north  they  came  in  brilliant 
freshness  and  beaut3'.     As  to  the  Cactus  Dahlias, 


good  and  wonderfully  varied  as  they  were,  they 
are  not  yet  at  their  best  anywhere  ;  early  blooms 
are  as  a  rule  a  little  coarse  At  few  shows  are 
what  are  descrilied  as  "floral  decorations"  seen 
in  more  varied  form  that  at  Shrewsbury. 
I  thought — little  as  the  professional  florists  will 
agree — that  the  prettiest  exhibits  of  this  nature 
were  found  in  the  baskets  of  wild  flowers  sent  by 
the  cottager  class.  Many  of  these  exceeded  in 
grace,  elegance,  and  beauty  the  most  laboured 
floral  designs.  Still  there  were  of  the  professional 
efforts,  especially  in  bouquets  and  stands,  much  to 
admire.  The  feather-weight  bouquets  are  rather 
absurd  things.  IJy  way  of  showing  how  effect 
can  be  misdirected,  there  was  seen  a  big  vase 
made  of  blue  Aster  flowers  quite  solidly  placed 
all  over  with  some  sort  of  string  of  tiny  white 
flowers  laid  about  it.  Of  Begonias,  the  huge 
group  of  plants — not  crammed  thickly,  as  is 
the  case  at  the  Temple  show,  but  tbiidy  placed  on 
the  turf  in  one  tent — that  Mr.  Davis  sent  from 
Yeovil  was  by  far  the  best,  and  showed  double 
blooms  of  marvellous  dimensions.  It  served  to 
show  that  the  provinces  can  equal  the  metropolis 
in  Begonia  development.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
flowers  will  never  become  larger  than  they  are  now. 
The  usual  banks  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers 
were  there  in  abundance,  but  these  do  not  attract 
now  as  they  formerly  did.  Gardens  have  become 
pretty  well  furnished  with  them  in  one  case,  and  in 
the  other  the  banks  of  bloom  are  at  their  best  a  big 
jumble,  and  lose  so  much  in  attractiveness  because 
made  up  of  single  bunches  of  so  man3'  things.  If 
exhibitors  would  make  their  groups  up  of  some 
halt  dozen  really  good  attractive  things  they 
would  be  far  more  effective. 

It  was  noteworthy  that  in  florallj'  dressing  the 
great  dessert  tables  and  fruit  collections  Mont- 
bretias  were  brought  into  play  largely  ;  but  still, 
light  and  graceful  as  the  flower-spikes  are.  yet  the 
colour  of  the  flowers  did  not  seem  to  harmonise 
pleasingly  with  the  surroundings.  Decidedly  the 
most  pleasant  effect  was  produced  by  Mr.  Mclndoe, 
who  utilised  Heuchera  sanguinea  in  preference  to 
Montbretias,  and  the  decoration  was  universally 
liked.  That  under  artificial  light  the  glowing  hue 
of  the  Heuchera  would  be  very  attractive  there 
could  be  no  doubt,  still  I  think  a  pretty  rose  or 
carmine-coloured  vaiiety  would  be  better.  With 
both  flowers  racemes  of  Francoa  were  moderately 
employed,  yet  all  the  things  thus 
used  are  more  or  less  hardy.  No  one 
employed  more  than  two  kinds  of 
flowers  ;  amateur  decorators  should 
make  a  note  of  that  fact.        A.  D. 


ROCK    PLANTS    AT   THE    HOME   EARM,    SANDLING,    KENT. 

(From  a  pliQlogrcifh  by  Messrs,  Lambert,  Weston  and  Son,  Folkestone.) 


DISEASED  FIRS. 
(Ix  Reply  to  T.  M.,  Oxox.) 
YocK  Firs  are  attacked  by  the 
Spruce  gall  aphis  (Chermes  Abietis), 
concerning  which  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  an  extract  from 
tlie  report  of  the  Conifer  Confer- 
ence at  Chiswickon  insects  injurious 
to  Conifer;e,  by  Mr.  W.  F.  H. 
Blandford,  M.A.,  F.Z.S.,  &e. 

The  writer  says  :  "  On  the  Spruce 
the  chermes  appear  in  the  spring 
as  short,  oval,  wingless  insects  of  an 
ochreous  colour,  furnished  with  a 
bristle -like  rostrum.  They  have 
passed  the  winter  in  crevices  and 
under  liark  scales,  and  early  in  April 
attach  themselves  each  to  the  base 
of  a  young  leaf,  which  reacts  by  a 
small  swelling.  These  forms  are 
parthenogenetie  females,  the  foun- 
dressesof  thecolony,  and  laj'  a  mass 
of  eggs  at  the  spot  to  which  they 
attach  themselves.  The  larvse,  hatch- 
ing, penetrate  the  surrounding  parts 
of  the  shoot  with  their  beaks  :  the 
shoot  swells,  as  do  the  bases  of  the 
needles,  and  a  growth  commonly 
liuown  as  a  Pine-apple  gall  or  Spruce 
gall  results.  This  gall  somewhat 
resembles  a  small  Fir  cone  about  an 
inch  long,  with  the  surface  divided 
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into  small  convex  areas,  each  bearing  a  short 
needle-like  projection  in  the  middle :  these  are 
deformed  needles,  which,  becoming  swollen,  touch 
each  other  on  the  outside  of  the  gall,  but 
which  are  separate  inside,  so  that  the  gall  con- 
tains a  series  of  cavities  or  chambers.  In 
these  caWties  the  larva?  live  in  numbers,  either 
entering  the  chambers  during  the  growth  of  the 
gall  or  being  enclosed  by  the  swelling  of  the  sur- 
rounding needles.  On  this  point  there  is  a  diSerence 
of  opinion.  The  galls  sometimes  completely  sur- 
round the  base  of  the  shoot,  sometimes  they  are 
only  developed  on  one  side.  The  larv;^  are  closely 
packed  in  the  chambers,  from  -20  to  .50  being  found 
in  each  one.  When  they  are  full}-  grown  in 
August  they  acquire  wings  and  leave  the  chambers 
b}'  apertures  left  by  the  shrinking  apart  of  the 
leaves.  These  insects  are  winged  females,  and  their 
special  function  is  that  of  spreading  the  species  on 
to  other  trees.  The  effect  of  the  galls  on  the  tree 
is  to  cause  crippling  of  the  attacked  shoot,  and 
■when  they  are  abundant  the  general  growth  of  the 
tree  is  much  impaired." 

Later  on  the  writer  says  :  "  As  to  the  practical 
treatment  of  infested  trees  little  can  be  done,  at 
least  when  the3'  are  moderateh-  large.  On  the 
Spruce  the  galls  may  be  snipped  off  before  they 
have  allowed  the  insects  to  escape  in  August,  but 
^,he  remedy  is  a  troublesome  one  to  adopt.  They 
should  be  carefully  burned  after  gathering.  If 
trees,  especially  avenue  or  ornamental  kinds,  are 
laden  ■with  galls,  they  had  better  be  completel}' 
removed,  as  the  result  will  be  serious  stunting 
and  deformity.  The  experiment  of  washing  the 
Spruces  in  April  before  the  gall  has  grown  would 
probably  lea<l  to  good  results,  and  this  is  the  best 
plan  to  adopt  in  the  case  of  the  Larch  aphis." 

Spraying  in  April  with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and 
soft  soap,  a  wine  glass  of  the  former  and  a  quarter 
of  a  pound  of  the  latter  to  a  gallon  of  water  has 
also  been  recommended,  but  as  far  as  we  have  seen 
its  results  are  only  partial. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 
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MESSRS.  DOBBIE  AND 
ROTHESAY. 

HE  who  wishes  to  see  Dahlias  and  Violas 
in  particular,  and  hardy  flo^i'ers  in 
general,  under  the  best  of  conditions 
should,  if  the  opportunity  presents 
itself,  pay  a  visit  to  the  nursery 
grounds  of  Messrs.  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesav,  N.  B.  They  are  situated  on  the  hillside 
in  an  exposed  portion  of  the  picturesque  Isle  of 
Bute,  open  on  all  sides  to  those  influences  most 
likely  to  ensure  the  production  of  plants  remark- 
aVile  for  their  hardiness,  health,  and  vigour.  The 
Dahlias  are  alike  surprising  in  the  great  quantity 
and  the  range  of  colour  represented  by  the  various 
forms — show.  Cactus,  Pompon,  &c.  It  is  surprising 
to  ■what  an  extent  the  Cactus  Dahlia  has  in  recent 
years  supplanted  in  popular  favour  the  single 
Dahlia  ;  the  latter  is  now  hardh-  seen  at  exhibitions, 
very  often  no  class  is  provided  for  it.  As  the 
demanil  decreases  so  will  the  supply,  and  it  is  due 
to  this  fact  that  the  single  Dahlia  is  in  the 
minority  in  Jlessrs.  Dobbie's  nurserj',  as,  indeed, 
it  is  in  most  other  Dahlia-growing  establishments. 
In  the  Rotliesay  nursery  several  large  fields  are 
devoted  to  Dahlia  culture  ;  in  one  field  alone  there 
are  7,01111  plants.  The  nunilier  of  stock  plants, 
grown  simply  for  the  purposes  of  propagation,  are 
astonishing,  and  give  one  some  idea  of  the  immense 
quantities  Messrs.  Dobbie  must  annually  despatch. 
It  would  serve  no  useful  purpose  to  enumerate  a 
large  nundier  of  varieties,  for  they  may  all  be  found 
in  the  Rothesay  catalogue,  yet  a  few  cjf  the  most 
remarkable  ones  cannot  be  left  unnoticed.  Rosine 
and  Lord  Brasseyaretwobeautifulnew  rose-coloured 
varieties  ;  Capstan,  salmon-red  ;  Captain  Broad, 
scarlet-vermilion  ;  Artus,  a  splendid  bloom,  pale 
orange-red  ;  Wm.  Treseder,  almost  white  ;  Mrs. 
Crowe,  a  beautiful  yellow  ;  and  Fearnought,  pale 
orange-crimson,  a  very  free-flowering  variety,  most 


useful  for  cutting.  Otlicr  splendid  garden  \arie- 
ties,  that  is  to  say,  plants  that  %\ill  gKnv  well  and 
produce  an  aliundance  of  good  rin\\ers  are  Mar\- 
Service,  rose  -  buff  ;  Magnificent,  Inift'  -  apricot  : 
Exquisite,  orange-red  buff' ;  and  Rub\',  a  fine  ruby- 
red.  Uncle  Tom  and  .J.  W.  Wilkinson  are,  of 
course,  indispensable  Dahlias,  and  Sylph,  an 
apricot-coloured  variety,  shoidd  be  in  every  collec- 
tion :  the  same  ma}"  be  said  of  William  Cuthbort- 
son,  a  bright  crimson-lake  Cactus  Dahlia. 

Amongst  the  Pompons  are  man\'  beautiful  things, 
of  which  a  few  are  Nerissa,  rose-lake  :  Madeleine, 
blush  and  yellow ;  Mrs.  Ireland,  red,  white  tipped  ; 
( Jeorge  Brinckman,  still  the  best  white ;  Ganymede, 
a  remarkable  colour  (buff'- rose)  ;  and  Doris,  .a  rich 
crimson-purple.  A  long  border  in  Messrs.  Dobbie's 
nurser\',  planted  with  many  hundreds  of  Dahlias, 
is  particularly  interesting,  for  it  contains  a  repre- 
sentative of  each  of  the  varieties  grown  in  the 
Rothesay  nurseries,  and  one  is  thus  able,  at  a 
glance  as  it  were,  to  take  note  of  the  whole 
collection. 

Pansies  and  Violas  are  cultivated  verj-  exten- 
sively, and  even  in  mid  September  make  those 
portions  of  the  nursery  wherein  they  are  planted 
a  blaze  of  pleasing  colour.  Messrs.  Dobbie  so  fre- 
quently make  a  representative  display  of  these 
flowers  at  various  London  and  provincial  exhibitions 
that  detailed  mention  of  the  varieties  is  not 
necessarj'.  We  would,  however,  just  call  attention 
to  Viola  A.  J.  Rowberry,  a  beautiful  rich  yellow 
in  colour,  and  undoubtedh-  the  best  3'ellow  Viola 
in  culti\'ation. 

Herbaceous  plants  in  flower  in  great  variety 
transform  nian\'  beds  and  borders  into  brilliant 
floral  display's,  and  of  those  contributing  to  this 
effect  in  perhaps  the  greatest  degree  are  Phloxes, 
Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons,  Verbena  erinoides 
allia  (a  new  annual),  Helianthus  multifiorns  maxi- 
mus,  Rudbeckia  californica,  Potentilla  mooreana  (a 
beautiful  light  crimson),  Tradeseantias,  Tritomas, 
earlj'-flowing  Chrj'santhemums  (of  which  there  is 
a  very  good  collection),  &c.  Roses  also  occupy  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  nurserj',  but  we  will 
not  allude  to  them  further  than  to  say  that  they, 
in  (■i>nimo]i  with  the  other  hardy  plants,  give  one  the 
idea  of  being  likely  to  produce  the  most  satisfac- 
tory results.  Tlie  collection  of  Sweet  Peas  is  an 
extensive  one,  and  although  the  flowers  were,  at 
the  time  of  our  visit  to  Rothesay,  practically  o\'er, 
it  was  not  difficult  to  see  how  fine  the  display  had 
been. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  of  the  plants  under 
glass  were  the  Tomatoes.  Jlessrs.  Dobbie  have  a 
collection  of  nearly  fifty  varieties,  comprising 
numerous  sizes,  forms,  and  colours.  The  Currant 
I'omato  is  ■well  known  for  its  decorative  \alue,  and 
a  new  one  in  the  Rothesay'  collection  that  has 
received  the  provisional  name  of  (iiant  Currant  is  a 
gi-eat  improvement  upon  the  old  form,  and  one  that 
will  undoulitedly  become  popular.  The  fruits  are 
larger,  and  are  produced  in  splendid  clusters. 
( lohlen  Nugget  is  an  oval-sbaped  yellow  variety, 
of  excellent  flavour,  that  is  prominentlj'  con- 
spicuous. Messrs.  Dobbie's  tuberous  Begonias  are 
as  good  as  one  could  wish  to  see,  and,  indeed,  the 
same  might  be  said  of  other  indoor  plants  were 
the  space  available  to  indi\'idually  rcfei-  to  them. 


KEAV    NOTES. 

t.'ALLISTEPHUS    HORTEXST.S. 

A  L.\RGK  mass,  IS  feet  across,  of  this  prett}' Chinese 
Aster  is  flowering  finely  near  the  Temperate  house 
at  Kew,  where  it  attracts  a  great  deal  of  attention 
b}'  reason  of  its  bright  colour  and  freedom.  The 
parent  of  the  China  Asters  of  gardens,  it  was  intro- 
duced as  long  <ago  as  1731,  but  ■was  lost  fi^r  many 
years,  being  rediscovered  by  the  Ablie  Farges,  wiu) 
collected  seeds  in  Eastern  Szechuan  about  l.Sil."i, 
and  forwarded  them  to  Messrs.  Vilmorin  and  Co. 
This  firm  of  nursery-men  sent  seeds  to  Kew'  in  ISiKJ, 
and  in  I.S1I7  plants  flowered  at  Kew,  and  a  figure 
was  prepai'cd  for  the  Bolariical  MaiiaT.iiii:,  being 
produced  at  plate  7,liHi.  Since  1S!)7  it  has  been 
grown  aiuuially.at  Kew  and  numerous  other  places, 
finding  man_\'  friends.  It  grows  from  I  \  feet  to 
i    feet    in    height,    and    in    general     appearance 


resembles  a  tall-growing  ordinary  Astei'.  The 
flower  heads  are  .'?i  inches  to  4^,  inches  across,  the 
ray  florets  are  deep  violet  in  colour,  the  disc  florets 
}-ellow.  The  plant  branches  freely,  a  single  head 
of  flowers  terminating  each  branch.  For  cutting 
it  is  a  very  useful  plant,  as  flowers  can  be  cut  ■\vith 
stalks  0  inches  to  a  foot  or  more  in  lenglh.  Like 
the  florist  forms  it  is  best  raised  indoors  or  in  a 
frame  and  planted  out  about  the  end  of  May. 
Throughout  tlie  grow  ing  period  al)undance  i.if  water 
is  necessary. 

Allam.\nii.\  Willi a.msii. 
The  value  of  border  over  pot  culture  for  indoor 
plants  is  well  seen  in  the  ease  of  the  subject  under 
notice.  Xaturallv  flowering  frcel}'  and  making 
somewhat  stunted  growth  as  a  pot  plant,  it  gets  to 
look  in  two  or  three  years'  time  decidedly  scrubbj'. 
Planted  out  in  a  border  of  peat  and  loam  it  grows 
much  more  freeh',  makes  fine  healthy  foliage,  and 
flowers  profusely.  The  pretty  yellow  flowers,  which 
.are  quite  2  inches  long  and  li-  inches  across  the 
mouth,  are  borne  in  clusters  from  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  and  as  thej'  open  a  few  at  once  a  succes- 
sion of  flowers  is  kept  up  for  a  considerable  time. 
In  the  Mexican  house  at  Kew  several  plants  are 
growing  in  one  of  the  side  borders,  and  throughout 
summer  and  autumn  are  rarelv  without  flowers. 


THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

ALPINE  PLANTS  ON  EOCKWOKK  AS 
EDGING  TO    :\IIXED  BORDERS. 

OI'R  small  garden  was  made  three  years 
ago  on  the  lines  laid  d(-»wn  in 
I  Jlr.  Robinson's  "English  Flower 
'  Garden,"  and  has  won  great  praise 
even  from  devotees  of  bedding-out. 
The  great  feature,  which  has  been 
brought  into  notice  b}'  the  three  months'  drought, 
is  the  alpine  edging.  We  had  two  large  beds  for 
which  no  edging  tiles  were  provided,  so  we  decided 
to  try  a  "live  edging''  on  rockwork.  From  the 
road  contractor  we  bought  a  load  of  "clinkers"  at 
4s.,  of  very  irregular  shape  and  dark  purple  in 
colour.  We  laid  these  on,  not  in,  the  soil  rounil 
the  beds,  and  planted,  as  a  start,  pieces  of  Arabis, 
London  Pride,  Creeping  .Jenny,  common  Stone- 
crop,  and  mossy  Saxifrage  from  our  old  garden. 
From  a  nurseryman  we  got  a  dozen  Sedums  "  in 
variet\',"  which  we  divided  into  verj-  small  pieces 
and  planted  at  irregular  intervale.  To  hide  the 
clinkers  at  first  we  sowed  a  thick  row  of  \"irginian 
Stock  on  the  inner  side  of  the  edging.  This  proved 
quite  an  inspiration,  and,  my  wife  picking  off  the 
flowers  as  the}-  faded,  the  Stock  bloomed  nearly 
all  the  summer. 

By  the  autumn  each  rosette  of  London  Pride  has 
become  a  large  cushion,  the  Stonecrops  were  over- 
flowing their  rocky  hollows,  the  Arabis  had  made 
great  round  patches  of  grey-green,  and  the  Creeping 
.Jenny  was  sending  out  long  streamers  among  the 
"  rocks."  Some  of  the  glaucous  Sedums,  which 
we  were  content  to  grow  for  their  foliage  alone, 
gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise  by  flowering  beauti- 
fully. 

This  spring  the  patches  of  golden-flowered 
Aljssum  almost  took  our  breath  away  ;  then  came 
the  purple  flowers  of  the  Rockcress  alongside  the 
pure  white  of  Arabis,  London  Pride  with  its 
graceful  waving  plumes.  Woodruff'  in  sheets  of 
dazzling  white,  and,  rising  from  the  vivid  green 
masses  of  mossy  .Saxifrages,  white  flowers  on  tall 
red  stems.  At  midsummer  we  had  tlie  exquisite 
corj'mbs  of  the  glaucous  Seduni,  tall  yellow  and 
white  Stonecrops,  and.  best  of  all,  a  vivid  green 
Sedum  covered  with  rosy  flowers  in  bunches. 

The  edging  is  seldom  watered,  never  more  than 
once  a  week,  and  tliough  fully  exposed  to  the  sun 
the  plants  always  look  fresli  and  happy. 

.■\s  the  plants  grow  we  increase  tliose  we  like 
best  at  the  expense  of  the  others.  Some  beautiful 
effects  have  been  caused  lij-  unbidden  visitors  in 
the  rock  edging,  generally  the  product  of  self- 
sown  seeds. 

Saxifrage,  Snapdragon,  Shirley  Poppy,  aiu! 
Heuchera  came  in   this  wa\',   and   the\-  were  left 
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undisturbed  because  they  looked  so  much  at  home. 
I  think  there  is  nothing  prettier  tlian  Heuchera 
sanguinea  flowering  amid  waving  plumes  of  London 
Pride.  All  the  plants  are  evergreen,  except  the 
glaucous  Sedum,  which  is  tipped  with  exquisits 
little  silvery  rosettes  in  spring,  and  the  Creeping 
Jenny,  so  the  border  looks  cheerful  in  winter.  As 
we  grow  a  number  of  evergreen  shrubs  and  carpet 
the  ground  with  small  creepers  the  garden  never 
looks  like  an  empty  shop  window  waiting  to  be 
"dressed." 

Wo  owe  a  great  deal  to  Mr.  William  Robinson's 
book,  which  prompted  us  to  have  an  "  all  the  year 
round"  garden  tended  entirely  by  our  two  selves. 

H.  G.  S. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

Potato  Ide.\l. 
Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  The  Gardens,  Woodwall, 
Cowes,  Isle  of  Wight,  sends  splendid  tubers  of  this 
variety,  with  a  note  to  the  effect  that  the  same 
piece  of  land  planted  with  another  variety  did  not 
produce  a  crop  worth  having,  but  Sutton's  Ideal 
was  planted,  with  the  result  that  a  crop  of  16  cwt. 
of  potatoes  has  been  taken  from  1  cwt.  of  seed. 
The  tuber  is  rather  fiattish  in  form,  even  with  no 
deep  ej'e,  and  of  excellent  quality. 

KOOHIA    SCOPARIA. 

We  admired  the  pretty  foliage  of  this  plant  so 
much  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society,  that  we  asked  Messrs.  Cannell  and 
Sons,  of  Swanley,  who  exhibited  it,  to  tell  us 
about  its  culture.  It  is  popularl3'  known  as  the 
Mock  or  Summer  C3'press,  and  has  small  greenish 
flowers,  which  Messrs.  Cannell  have  sent  us  for  our 
table,  with  the  following  note  :  "Sow  the  seed  in 
April,  as  you  would  any  other  annual,  prick,  pot 


off,  and  grow  on  as  you  would  a  lialsani.  Those 
I  showed  were  planted  out  about  the  middle  of 
Maj'.  The  plants  were  taken  up  from  the  ground 
and  potted,  and  are  now  as  pretty  as  ever.  I 
send  you  a  spray  showing  its  tiny  flower  ;  this  has 
been  in  water  for  some  days.  It  will  be  much 
grown  in  pots  next  year." 


KOCHIA  SCOPAEIA, 


SOCIETIES. 


THE  NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SOCIETV.S  EXHIBITION. 
Thkre  was  a  larpje  number  of  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  6th  and  7lh  inst.,  especially  of  the  Cactus  type; 
indeed,  the  latter  predominated,  for  they  were  vei-y  largely 
present  in  the  huge  banks  of  Dalilias  put  up,  not  for  com- 
pelition,  by  the  lar}ie  trade  groweis— T.  8.  Ware,  Lindted, 
H.  Cannell  and  Son,  J.  Green  (Hobbies  and  Co.),  and  others. 
The  large  blooms  of  the  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  were  more 
nimierous  than  we  expected  to  have  seen  them,  but  they 
were  generally  undersized,  rough,  uneven  in  shape,  and 
inclined  to  coarseness.  The  season  had  not  suited  them. 
Many  of  the  Cactus  type  were  seen  in  very  fine  character; 
at  the  same  time,  some  popular  varieties  were  not  seen  at 
their  best  ;  the  incidence  of  the  season's  weather  had 
affected  them.  New  varieties  were  abundant ;  the  most 
striking  was  a  striped  variety  named  Alpha,  shown  by 
Messrs  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silver  Hill,  St.  Leonards.  It 
is  well  named  Alpha,  for  it  is  in  all  probability  the  fore- 
runner of  a  distinctly  striped  race.  We  have  tipped  flowers, 
of  which  The  Clown,  J.  E.  Hudson,  Lyric,  and  others  stand 
as  representatives,  but  nothing  distinctly  striped  until  the 
appearance  of  Alpha.  It  is  a  kind  of  blush,  pencilled 
and  striped  with  dark  crimson,  and  of  fine  Cactus  shape ; 
but  it  is  high  time  the  National  Dahlia  Society  set  up  some- 
thing in  the  way  of  a  standard  of  proper!  ies  fur  Cactus 
Dahlias  which  are  exhibited,  as  at  pre.-ent  the  estimate 
seems  something  of  a  chaotic  one.  The  judges  should  cer- 
tainly be  provided  with  a  definite  standard  ;  at  present  they 
appear  divided  as  to  their  estimate  of  what  are  correct 
flowers;  at  least,  we  infer  this  confusion  from  some  of  the 
awards  made  at  tlie  Crystal  Palace.  Tlie  pretty  Pompon 
varieties  were,  on  the  whole,  good,  with  a  little  tendency  to 
size  and  defective  centres ;  the  single  varieties  were  very 
attractive,  but  not  (|uite  so  refined  as  we  have  seen  them  on 
former  occasions.  The  Cactus  Dahlias  shown  in  pots  were  a 
striking  success,  especially  the  nine  plants  which  gained 
the  first  prize  in  class  38  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Seale,  nursery- 
man, Sevenoaks  ;  they  were  admirably  grown, 

dwarf,  with  excellent  heads  of  bloom  thrown 

well  above  the  foliage,  and  as  the  character 
ill  which  they  were  produced  appeared  to 
suggest  special  adaptability  for  border  pur- 
poses we  give  their  names  :  Major  Tuppenny, 
Alfred  Vasey,  Britannia,  Keynes'  White, 
Lucius,  Starfish,  Magnificent,  Mrs.  J.  .T. 
Crowe,  and  Miss  Webster. 

Show  and  Eaxov  Dahlias. 

The  best  sixty  blooms,  distinct,  came  from 
Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Swiss  Nursery,  Farnham. 
He  had  some  very  good  blooms,  and  some 
second-rate  ones.  The  best  were  William 
Rawlings,  Virginale,  Harry  Turner,  J.  C. 
A'aughan.  Mrs.  ■\^^  Slack,  Frank  Pearce, 
Henry  Walton,  .7.  B.  Service,  Goldtinder, 
Matthew  Campbell,  Willie  Garratt,  John 
Walker,  Imperial,  James  Vick,  Shirley 
Hibbord,  Mabel  Tranter,  J.  T.  We=t,  Duchess 
of  York,  and  Duke  of  Fife.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  second, 
and  Mr.  John  Walker,  nurseryman,  Thame, 
was  third.  Mr.  Mortimer  was  also  first  with 
foily-eight  blooms,  showing  varieties  vei-y 
similar  to  those  numed  ;  Messrs.  Keynes  and 
Co.  were  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third. 
This  is  ttie  first  time  Mr.  Mortimer  has  been 
first  in  the  two  principal  open  classes  for 
Dahlias,  and  the  first  time  at  a  National 
Dahlia  Society's  show  that  he  has  won  the 
first  prize  with  sixty  bloom=.  With  thirty-six 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  nuisery- 
luan,  Cardiff,  was  first ;  ilr.  George  Hum- 
phries, nurseryman,  Chippenham,  second; 
«nd  Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son,  nurserymen, 
Frome,  third.  With  twenty-four  blooms, 
Messrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son  were  first.  j\tr.  G. 
Humphries  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Treseder 
third.  Then  there  was  a  class  for  twelve 
blooms,  and  heie  Mr.  J.  K.  Tranter,  nursf^ry- 
man,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  first ;  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Suns,  Lowfield  Nui series,  Crawley, 
second  ;  and  .Messrs.  R.  \V.  Proctor  and  Sons, 
nuriserymen,  Chesterfield,  third. 

In  the  amateurs'  division  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  Mr.  E.  Jefteries,  Langley  Burrell, 
( 'hippenham ,  was  placed  first,  but  we  thought, 
-ifter  a  close  comparison  of  the  blooms,  that 
Mr.  Thomas  Hobhs,  Downend,  Bristol,  who 
was  placed  second,  should  have  had  the 
first  prize;  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ighthani,  was 
third.  With  eighteen  blooms,  Mr.  S.  Cooper, 
Hamlet,  Chippenham,  was  first;  Mr.  E.  West, 
jun.,  Henley-on-Thames,  was  second  ;  and 
Mr.  A.  Parker,  Sevenoaks,  third.  With 
twelve  blooms,  Mr.  A.  Kobiuson,  Welling- 
borough, was  first;  Mr.  R.  Burgiu,  St.  Neots, 
was  second  ;  and  3Ir.  W.  Wheeler,  Henley- 
on-Thames,  third.  Mr.  A.  Parker  had  the 
best  six  blooms,  and  Mr.  C.  Jackson,  Bromley, 
was  second. 


Fancy  Vakiktiks  oni.v. 

Mr.  Thfimas  Hobba  had  the  beat  twelve  blooms  of  fancies  ; 
Mr.  'J'.  Anstiss,  Brill,  Bucks,  was  second;  Mr.  W.  Peters, 
Baldslow,  Haathigs,  was  third.  Mr.  E.  Jefferey,  Chippeidiam, 
was  first,  with  six  blooms,  and  Mr.  8.  Cooper  second.  There 
was  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  show  and  fancy  Dahlias;  the 
competitors  those  who  had  never  before  won  a  prize  at  one 
of  the  society's  exhibitions.  A  useful  class  because  it 
encourages  young  growers,  and  tlie  competition  was  very 
keen. 

Show  ani>  Fancy  Dahlias  in  Distinct  Colouus. 

These  are  always  interesting  classes,  as  they  put  varieties 
of  the  same  shade  of  colour  in  competition  with  each  other. 
In  all  the  following  classes  the  blotfuis  were  shown  in  sixes. 
The  best  dark  was  Shirley  Ilihberd  from  Mr.  Mortimer; 
Victor  was  second,  shown  by  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  G.  Humphries 
had  the  best  light  Dahlia,  not  white  or  yellow,  and  Mr. 
Mortimer  came  second  with  the  same.  The  best  yellow  was 
R.  T.  Rawlings,  from  Mr.  Mortimer ;  and  Mr.  Tranter  took 
second  prize  with  the  same.  The  best  red  or  crimson  was 
old  Champion  RoUo,  from  Mr.  Mortimer;  Mr.  Walker  was 
second  with  Arthur  Rawlings.  The  best  and  only  white  was 
John  Walker;  Mr.  Walker  was  first  and  Mr.  Humphries 
second.  The  best  of  any  other  colour  was  David  Johnson, 
salmon,  shaded  with  rose,  from  ;Mr.  Walker;  Mr.  C.  Turner 
came  second  with  Duchess  of  York,  lemon,  veined  and  edged 
with  salmon-pink.  The  best  tipped  fancy  was  Mrs.  Saunders, 
yellow  tipped  with  white,  fnnn  Mr.  Mortimer;  Mr.  Seale 
came  second  with  Peacock,  crimson,  tipped  with  white.  The 
best  striped  fancy  was  Frank  Pearce,  rose,  striped  with 
crimson,  from  Mr.  Walker;  Mr.  Humphries  came  second 
with  Mrs.  J.  Downie,  orange,  striped  witli  scarlet.  The  best 
edged  show  Dahlia  was  J.  T.  West,  yellow,  heavily  edged 
with  purple  from  Mr.  Walker;  Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  was 
second  with  Mrs.  Langtry,  cream,  edged  with  crimson. 

Cactus  Dahlias. 

The  best  eighteen  varieties,  six  blooms  of  each,  was, 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  judges,  from  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  tio.'s  nursery,  Cambridge  ;  but  not  a  few  experts 
thought  that  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and  Son,  Silver  Hill, 
Si.  Leonards,  should  have  been  first.  Both  were  strong  in 
new  varieties,  itessrs.  Burrell  had  Imperator,  Mrs.  f.  J. 
Crowe,  Colada  (new),  Artus,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Britannia, 
Rosine,  J.  W.  Fife,  Lord  Roberts,  Elsie,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley 
(new),  Lottie  Dean  (new),  Galliard,  Lyric,  Verdant  (new), 
Vesta,  and  Rosy  Morn.  Messrs.  Stredwick  had  Kaki  (new), 
Mrs.  Winstanley  (new),  Edith  Maynard  (new),  W.  T.  Baldry, 
Eclipse,  Admiration,  Mrs.  Freeman  Thomas,  (ioldttnch] 
Rufus  (new),  rich  scarlet;  Alpha  (new),  very  novel,  blush, 
striped  with  crimson  ;  Richard  Dean  (new),  orange-scarlet, 
'  tipped  white  ;  Clara  Stredwick  (new),  P.  W.  Tulloch  (new), 
<.tc.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Lowfield  Nurseries,  Crawley' 
was  third.  With  twelve  varieties,  the  same  number  of 
blooms  in  a  bunch,  Jlr.  Mortimer  was  fii-st.  He  had  finely- 
developed  examples  of  Fncle  Tom,  Kosine,  Mary  Service, 
itrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  Viscountess  Sherbrooke,  Charles  Wood- 
bridge,  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  Lucius,  Vesta,  J.  F.  Hudson, 
Marion  S.  Ware,  and  Major  Tuppenny.  Mr.  J.  Walker  was 
second.  He  had,  distinct  from  the  foregoing,  Mrs.  Carter 
Page,  Viscountess  Radnor,  Debonair,  William  Treseder, 
Britannia,  and  Lyric.    Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  third. 

There  were  two  classes  for  Cactus  blooms  shown  on  boards, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  show  varieties.  Here  Messrs.  J.  Stred- 
wick and  Son  were  first  with  forty-eight  blooms,  distinct,  a 
goodly  number  of  them  being  new  varieties  laised  e.t  Silver 
Hill ;  Messrs.  J.  Burrell  and  Co.  were  second  ;  Messrs.  Keynes 
and  Co  ,  nurserymen,  Salisbury,  third.  Mr.  W.  Treseder,  nur- 
seryman, Cardiflf,  was  first  with  twenty-fuur  varieties,  mainly 
of  standard  sorts;  Mr.  W.  Baxter,  nurseryman,  Woking,  was 
second;  and  Mr.  J.  Walker  third.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
varieties  of  Cactus,  six  blooms  of  each,  arranged  in  vases 
with  any  suitable  foliage  grasses  or  lierries,  Mr.  F,  W. 
Seale  was  clearly  first ;  Mr.  Walker  second ;  and  Messrs! 
Keynes  and  C.i.  third.  The  varieties  employed  were  good 
standaid  sorts,  but  the  eftect  was  in  every  case  lessened  by 
the  use  of  too  much  decaying  autumn  foliage,  though 
Mr  Seale  seemed  best  in  this  respect.  Festoons  of  BtacTc- 
berries  laid  upon  the  tables  scarcely  added  to  the  general 
good  effect. 

Cactus  Dahlias  in  bunches  were  also  shown  by  amateurs. 
The  best  twelve,  in  bunches  of  six  blooms,  came  from  Mr. 
F.  W.  Sharp,  Great  Martin's,  Twyfonl.  Berks,  with  leading 
varieties  :  Mr.  W.  Peters,  Baldalow,  Hastings,  was  second^ 
and  Mr.  W.  Mist,  Ighthara,  Sevenoaks,  thiid.  With  nine 
bunches,  three  blooms  in  each,  Mr.  H.  L  Brousson,  jun., 
Sidcup,  Kent,  was  first;  and  Mr.  P.  W.  Tulloch,  Hove,' 
Brighton,  second.  WiUi  six  bunches,  three  blooms  in  each, 
Mr.  E.  Mawley,  president  of  the  society,  Rosebank, 
Berkhamsted,  was  first ;  and  Mr.  S.  Cook  second. 

In  addition,  amateurs  exhibited  cut  blooms  of  Cactus  on 
boaids.  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs  was  first  with  eighteen  varieties  ; 
and  Mr.  W.  L.  Brousson  was  first  with"  twelve  blooms. 
There  was  a  class  for  six  blooms  also,  but  no  name  or  address 
on  the  winning  stand. 

Pompon  Dahlias. 

The  leadhig  class  for  twenty-four  varieties,  ten  blooms  of 
each,  brought  some  excellent  varieties,  the  first  prize  going 
to  Mr.  Seale.  The  best  twelve  varieties,  also  in  bunches  of 
ten  blooms,  came  fiom  Messrs.  J.-  Buriell  and  Co.  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Stredwick  and  S-.n  weie  second  with  good  blooms  a  little 
larger  in  size;  Me.ssrs.  J.  Cray  and  Son  were  ihird.  The 
best  twelve  varieties,  bix  blooms  in  a  bunch,  shown  by- 
amateurs,  were  from  Mr.  U.  J.  Stenning,  Tunbridge  Wells; 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton,  was  second. 
In  the  smaller  class,  for  six  bunches,  Mr.  W.  Peters  was 
placed  first. 

Single  Dahlias. 

These  are  always  of  a  very  attractive  character,  as  they 
display  a  great  deal  of  brightness  of  colour.  With  twenty- 
four  bunches,  ten  blooms  in  each  bunch,  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons  were  first  ;  Mr.  F.  W.  Seale  was  a  close  second. 
Mr.  E.  K.  Such,  nurseryman,  Maidenhead,  had  the  best 
twelve  bunches,  and  Mr.  G.  Humphreys  was  second.     In  the 
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amateur  division  there  were  two  classes  for  six  varieties, 
one  in  bnnelies  of  ten  blooms  and  one  of  six  blooms.  There 
was  a  good  competition  in  each. 

A  very  attractive  class  is  always  found  in  that  for  twelve 
bunches  of  fancy  single  Dahlias,  which  includes  only  those 
.which  are  tipped  edged  or  striped.  ITere  .^fessrs.  Clieal  and 
Son  were  placed  first  with  such  varietiesas  MissGirdlestone, 
Irene,  Northern  .Star,  Daisy,  Victoria,  Paiagoii.  Bessie, 
Peacock,  Sleta,  Shamrock,  Veronica,  Ac.  llr.  F.  W.  .Scale 
was  second,  also  with  some  very  pretty  varieties,  such  as 
Fred  Leslie,  Edie  Oblein,  Jeannette,  Duchess  of  Marlborough, 
Miss  Glasscock,  Ac. 

Dkcok-vtive  Classes. 
There  were  several  of  these.  Dahlias,  of  course,  being  the 
only  tlower  admissible.  The  first  basket  of  Dahlia  blooms 
with  any  kind  of  foliage  came  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Needs,  he 
employed  the  salmon-tinted  variety  BritaTinia ;  Mr.  J.  T 
Hudson  was  second,  he  used  pink  Cactus.  Mr.  Hudson  had 
the  best  vase  of  twelve  blooms,  he  employed  Britannia  and 
autumn  foliage  ;  Mr.'  E.  Mawley  was  second,  he  employed 
a  mixture  of  salmon  and  rose  Cactus.  Mr.  R.  Elwards, 
Otford,  Sevenoaks,  was  first  with  three  vases,  he  had  a 
distinct  colour  of  Cactus  Dahlia  in  each  vase,  with  appro, 
priate  foliage :  ^Ir.  H.  A.  Needs  was  second.  Mr.  W. 
Treseder  took  the  first  prize  with  a  shower  bouquet  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  using  one  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  ;  ^Ir.  E.  W. 
Proctor,  nurseryman,  Chesterfield,  was  second,  with  a  pink 
Cactus  and  foliage. 

Nkw  V.\rietiks  of  Dahli.is. 
Of  these  a  large  number  were  staged,  and  the  committee, 
with  a  liberality  which  seemed  to  be  almost  reckless  in 
some  cases,  selected  the  following  for  certificates  of  merit: 
Fancy  D.ihlia  Ifariner,  bright  lilac  ground, spotted,  pencilled, 
and  fiaked  with  crimson-maroon,  a  well-formed  flower  of 
good  petal,  centre,  and  substance,  a  useful  addition  to  the 
f^ncy  class.  This,  which  was  raised  I'y  5Ir.  G.  St.  Pierre 
Harris,  of  Orpington,  was  also  awarded  ilr.  R  Dean's  special 
prize  of  half  a  guinea  for  the  best  new  fancy  Dahlia.  The 
show  Dahlia  .^terlin,  pale  bright  brick-red,  novel  and  distinct 
in  colour,  fine  petal,  centre,  and  outline,  came  from  i\Ir.  C. 
Turner.  Certificates  of  merit  were  awarded  to  show  Dahlia 
De  Wet,  pale  orange-scarlet,  tipped  with  white  ;  and  to 
Cronje,  pale  bluish  lilac,  pencilled,  and  fiaked  with  dark 
crimson  ;  both  fi'om  ilr.  W.  Parrott,  Sevenoaks. 

Cactus  Dahlias  weie  very  numerous,  and  the  committee 
appeared  to  have  tiealt  with  them  in  a  spirit  of  great 
liberality.  The  following  received  certificates  of  merit:— 
R.  Needham,  dark  centre,  with  a  deep  margin  of  bright 
crimson  to  the  petals  (Mr.  Treseder) :  .T.  H.  .Tackson,  a  very 
large  and  coarse  deep  crimson  variety,  heavily  shaded  with 
maroon  (Vernon  and  Buniard);  -Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs,  rosy 
crimson,  with  deep  shading  (W.  Baxtei) ;  Jlrs.  Edward 
Mawley,  pale  canary.yellow,  the  fiowers  large  and  of  a  fine 
Cactus  shape  (.1.  Buriell) ;  Clara  Stredwick,  yellow  ground 
flushed  with  salmon  and  rose,  rather  large  (.T.  Stredwick) : 
.\lpha,  one  of  the  most  novel  and  distinct  varieties  of  the 
year,  the  pale  blush-lilac  ground  pencilled  with  crimson, 
extra  fine  (.).  stredwick);  P.  W.  Tulloch,  carmine-rose  and 
crimson  on  a  light  ground,  a  little  inclined  to  be  coarse 
(.T.  Stredwick) ;  Mrs.  Winstanlcy,  bright  orange-red  (.F. 
Stredwick);  Mrs.  Freeman  Thomas,  yellow,  with  a  flush  of 
salmon  on  the  basal  petals,  large  and  bold  (.T.  Stredwick); 
ilrs.  De  Luca,  yell-iw,  the  liasal  petals  deep  amber  (.T. 
Cheal) ;  Mrs.  A.  P.  Perkes,  delicate  primrose,  tipped  with 
white  (.1.  Cheal);  Mrs.  H.  .J.  .Tones,  dull  crimson,  tipped 
with  white  (.1.  T.  West) ;  Miss  Winchester,  a  kind  of  metallic 
pucy  salmon,  good  Cactus  type  (.T.  T.  West).  To  the  fol- 
lowing Pompon  varieties  :— Crusoe,  pale  ground,  lipped  with 
rosy  purple,  somewhat  large  for  an  exhibition  Pompon  ; 
Dinah,  lilac,  deeper  in  the  ceritre,  considered  an  improve- 
ment on  Mabel,  more  of  lilac  shade,  perfect  centre  (both 
from  Mr.  .T.  T.  West) :  Floi-izel,  a  creamy  self,  good  shape 
and  petal  (C.  Turnei);  and  to  single  Beauty  of  Sevenoaks, 
bri'.'ht  yellow,  fiaked  with  red,  good  shape,  large  (T.  W. 
Scale). 

Several  exhibits  not  for  competition  greatly  helped  the  dis- 
play. Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  and  Mr.  .T.  Green 
(Messrs.  Hobbies  and  Co.,  Dereham)  had  Cactus  Dahlias  in 
great  variety  :  Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Son.  Norwood,  had  cut 
Begonias,  Dahlias,  hardy  flowers,  fruit,  etc. ;  T.  S.  Ware, 
Limited,  Feltham,  had  C.ictus  and  other  Dahlias,  hardy 
flowers,  &c  ;  Messis.  .J.  Laing  and  Son,  Forest  Hill,  had 
Begonias,  single  and  double  plants,  cut  flowers,  fruit,  Ac.  ; 
Mr.  E.  F.  Such,  Maidenhead,  had  a  large  and  interesting 
collection  of  hardy  Howei-s ;  rtiid  Messrs.  Barr  and  Son, 
Covent  tiarden,  hardy  fiowers.  Water  Lilies,  Ac. 


itOYAf.    IlOKTIClT/rURAL   SOCIETY. 
SClEN'll Flo    CO-M>trrTEK. 

A  MEKTISU  of  the  above  committee  was  held  on  the  -iTLh 
ult.  Present :  Dr.  M.  ('.  Cooke  (in  the  chair),  Jlessrs.  Chap- 
man, Druery,  Odell,  Houston,  Worsley,  Bowles,  Saunders, 
Kev.  W.  Wilks,  Drs.  Rendell  and  Masters. 

Apricot  >ii)littinrj.—\)v.  Cooke  reported  on  the  .\pricot  the 
pulp  of  which  was  found  to  be  split,  and  a  foreign  suVistance 
growing  upon  it.  This,  however,  was  nothing  but  the 
comuKMi  blue  mould  which  grows  on  decaying  matter,  ilr. 
SVorsdell  assigned  various  causes  for  the  splitting  of  the 
fruit. 

surer  fcn/.— Dr  i;ooke  stated  that  it  was  doubtful  if  there 
was  any  essential  relation  between  gumming  and  the  so- 
called  silver-leaf  disease  of  the  i)runeal.  Dr.  Cooke  doubted 
whether  the  fungus  called  Coryneune  Beijerinkii  had  any 
casn.al  connection  with  gumming.  On  the  other  hand, 
gumming  in  Prunus  japonica  had  been  traced  to  t'lado- 
si)oiiiiin  epiphyllum. 

Misrcllaiiroioi  notef!.—Bv.  Cooke  stated  that  he  had  been 
unable  to  find  any  fungus  on  the  Crocus  conns  snljniitted  by 
Mr.  Bowles,  nor  on  the  Violet  leaves  sent  from  Ireland  ;  the 
frosted  sjiols  were  due  to  the  precipitation  of  the  salts  from 
the  solution  with  which  the  leaves  had  been  sprayed  (but 
see  Gar(h'iicrt('  ChronicU,  August  24,  page  HI",  col  c,  where 
the  appearances  are  attributed  to  a  fungus,  Phyllosticta 
violie). 


Ciooscbemi  «fcoo(K.— Some  shoots  which  were  shrivelled 
and  dead  were  exhibited,  the  assigned  cause  being  the 
presence  ot  red  spider. 

A  new  case  oj  aposponi.—Mt.  Diniery  exhibited  cultures 
showing  developed  masses  of  prothalli  on  the  soral  sites 
of  Athyrium  fllix-foimina  var.  cristatum  fimbriatum,  raised 
by  ilr.  Garnett,  of  Bowness,  Windermere.  .A  frond  of  this 
Fern  was  exhibited  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British 
Ptcridological  S..ciety,  and  ilr.  Druery  remarked  at  once  its 
great  likeness  in  make  to  A.  f.  f.  clarissimum  .Tones,  though 
it  dift'ered  from  that  Fern  in  bearing  long,  slender,  much 
divided  tassels  at  all  tips,  rendering  it  a  very  beautiful 
form.  On  examining  the  sori  they  exhibited  so  strongly  the 
white,  woolly  character  indicative  of  apospory,  that  per- 
mission was  asked  and  obtained  to  put  some  material  under 
culture,  the  immediate  result  of  which  was  an  extension  of 
the  sporangial  growth,  demonstrating  that,  once  again, 
abnormally  slender,  linear  pinnules  are  correlated  with 
apospory.  There  are  some  indications  also  of  apical  apos- 
pory, but  not  yet  definite  enough  to  be  determined  with 
certainty.  Soral  apospory  is,  however,  beyond  a  doubt. 
This  represents  the  fourth  instance  of  apospory  in  Athyrium 
filix-fo'mina. 

Mr.  Druery  also  exhibited  a  culture  showing  apical 
apospory  in  Lastrea  pseudo-mas  apospora,  already  recorded  ; 
well  developed  prothalli  springing  from  all  the  fimbriate 
tips  of  the  crests  of  the  pinme. 

Gniilij  iurltinijs  on  a  ypecn'^  of  Silver  Fir.—X  specimen  was 
shown  of  the  swellings  produced  by  a  coccus-like  insect. 
Petroleum  emulsion  was  recommended  as  a  palliative,  and 
destruction  by  fire  of  the  affected  shoots  advised. 

Mnliciiml plants  in  th'.  vicinity  nf  old  ruinn.— "Sir.  Houston 
asked  for  information  as  to  any  paper  dealing  with  the 
presence  of  herbs  around  media;val  ruins.  The  presence  of 
.\ri3tolipchia  clematitis  around  the  ruins  at  Godstow,  Oxford, 
was  cited  as  one  illustration. 

Piritionous  phnts.—'Sli:  Bowles  alluded  to  the  poisonous 
ert'ects  produced  by  contact  with  the  so-called  .\mpelopsis 
Hoggi,  which  turned  out  to  he  really  Rhus  toxicodendron. 

Dr.  ilasters  alluded  to  many  similar  cases,  all  traceable  to 
the  distribution  from  a  particular  nursery  of  Rhus  toxico- 
dendron instead  of  .-Vmpelopsis. 

A  conversation  arose  in  connection  with  this  subject. 
Mr.  Druery  stating  that  honey  in  any  form  produced  uncom- 
fortable symptoms  with  him  ;  and  Dr.  Cooke  alluded  to 
other  cases  in  which  ilnshrooms  produced  evil  ettects  upon 
some  persons  and  not  upon  others,  who  partook  of  the  fungi 
at  the  same  time. 

Miishnmiiis  in  coal  ailar.—A  fellow  of  the  society,  present 
as  a  visitor,  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Agaricus  campestris 
var.  villaticus,  which  was  growing  abundantly  on  the  walls 
of  his  coal  cellar.  Salting  the  walls  was  recommended  as  a 
remedy. 

C/iemos  /'ffyi.— Specimens  of  Beech  bark  were  shown  in 
illustratioi'i  of  the  abundance  of  this  insect  this  season. 
Infortunately,  the  attack  was  so  widely  spread  that  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  cure  was  impracticable. 

Twin  Apple.— Mv.  Hudson  sent  a  specimen  of  syncarpy  in 
which  two  Apples  were  partly  fused  together  at  the  base, 
probably  from  pressure  causing  mutual  grafting  in  a  young 
St  ate. 

Oinaiiieiitalyra^^es,  il-c— -Mr.  iVorsley  exhibited  specimens 
of  Pennisetuui  maerourum  from  South  Africa,  and  of  P. 
Ruppelli  from  Abyssinia,  ilr.  Worsley  also  exhibited  a 
Coreopsis,  in  which  the  ordinary  ray  florets  had  been 
replaced  by  regular  tubular  ones. 

,4  Coti/ledonoiis  (jennination  in  Crinuin.—Hv.  Worsley  also 
stated  that  since  his  previous  communication  on  this 
subject  he  had  found  that  the  seedling  plants  of  C.  yemense 
exhibited  the  same  peculiarity. 

Two- fold  fleliunt/itix.—Dv.  ilasters  exhibited  shoots  of 
Helian'thns  Miss  ilellish  of  two  forms,  one  stout,  erect, 
green,  and  robust  in  habit ;  the  other  slender,  deep  purple, 
and  greatly  resembling  the  shoots  of  Harpalium  rigidum, 
exhibited  for  comparison. 

Ohchii)  Committee. 

J  Guniey  Fowler,  Es(i.,  Glebelands,  South  Wo^idfoid  (gar- 
dener, ilr.  .1.  Davis),  sent  La^lio-Catlleya  elegaus  .1.  Davis 
var.,  with  a  seven-fiowered  raceme  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
deep  rosy  lilac,  the  lip  crimson-purple,  shading  to  yellow 
through  the  throat,  the  exterior  of  the  side  lobes  white, 
tipped  with  rose.  L.-C.  elegans  Glebelands  var.  is  a  most 
distinct  variety,  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  Inoad  and  of 
intense  ciimson,  the  petals  and  sepals  bright  rosy  lilac. 
This  plant  carried  an  eight-fiowered  raceme.  A  plant  of 
L.-C.  Nysa  was  also  included. 

A.  S.  Smith,  Esii.,  Silvermere,  Cobham,  sent  a  seedling 
Cattleya  of  the  Mrs.  Roebling  section. 

De  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefleld,  Sevenoaks  (gardener, 
ilr.  W.  ,!.  Stables),  sent  ililtonia  crawshayana,  a  supposed 
natural  hybrid  between  M.  Clowesii  and  M.  Regnellii 
citrina,  the  sepals  and  petals  yellow,  blotched  with  brown, 
the  lip  suffused  with  deep  purple. 

.1.  T.  Bennett-Pot!,  Esq.,  Holmewood,  Cheshunt  (gardener, 
Mr.  Downes).  sent  Epidendrum  parum,  a  white  miniature- 
flowered  variety,  with  branching  spikes. 

ilr.  T.  Rochford,  liroxljourne,  Herts,  sent  Cattleya 
hardyana- rochfin-diana,  a  most  distinct  variety  of  this 
natural  hybiid  having  its  origin  between  C.  aurea  and  C. 
Warseewiczii  gigas,  the  sepals  and  petals  white,  the  crimson 
lip  lined  with  golden-yellow. 

.Messrs.  .1.  Charlesworth  and  Co.,Heaton,  Bradford,  Vorks, 
sent  Sopiwo-La'lia  Gratrixa'  (tenebrosa  Chnrlesworthii  - 
Sophronitis  grandiflora),  the  hybrid  having  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  parents,  the  vivid  scarlet  of  the  flowers 
being  deeply  toned  with  the  darker  influences  of  the  La'lia 
parent.  Cattleya  (lermania  (sehofleldiana  x  hardyana).— 
This  hybrid  resembles  the  plant  recently  shown  as  C.  Miss 
Harris,  but  it  is  quite  distinct,  and  has  the  intermediate 
characters  of  the  parents;  the  sepals  rosy  jnirple,  covered 
with  fieep  purple  veins;  the  lip  nisy  purple,  sullnscii  with 
a  darker  shade  of  colour,  becoming  sulfused  with  purple  at 
the  base. 


Floral  Committee. 
There  was  again  a  good  meeting  on  Tuesday  last.  Present : 
Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman), .  and  ilessrs.  C.  T.  Druery, 
George  Nicholson,  H.  B.  May,  H.  Selfe  Leonard,  R.  C. 
Notcutt,  E.  Molynenx,  .T.  F.  ilcLeod,  .).  Jennings,  Charles 
Dixon,  \\".  Bain,  Charles  .feft'ries,  Charles  G.  Peai-son, 
Herbert  .T.  Cutbush,  H.  .T.  .Tones.  E.  H.  .Tenkins,  W.  J. 
.Tames,  George  Paul,  Charles  Blick,  J.  W.  Barr,  Edward 
ilawley,  E.  T.  Cook,  James  Hudson,  James  Walker,  aim 
Rev.  F.  Page  Roberts. 

The  Dahlias  from  Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons.  Swanley. 
which  were  justly  awarded  the  gold  medal,  formed  one  of 
the  most  sumptuous  feasts  of  this  section  of  the  flower  ever 
set  up  by  any  one  exhibitor  in  London.  In  all  there  were 
some  i:JO  vases  of  these  staged,  and  in  about  so  to  Km 
varieties,  which  we  must  at  <ince  candidly  state  we  are  not 
going  to  give  in  detail.  The  following,  however,  are  a  good 
selection,  and  we  take  them  rather  for  their  distinctness  than 
for  mere  question  of  novelty  :  ilrs.  S.  Dickens,  yellow,  broad 
florets ;  Lovely  Eynsford,  orange  self,  extra  fine ;  Arachne, 
white,  crimson  striped  ;  Progenitor,  amaranth,  the  florets 
forked  at  tip  ;  'The  Clown,  scarlet,  white  tips ;  Lord  Roberts, 
creamy  white  ;  Mi-s.  Treseder,  white,  rose  tinted;  Standard 
Bearer,  glowing  crimson-scarlet ;  Germania,  rose  and  cream. 
Hat  florets  ;  ilrs.  J.  J.  Crowe,  yellow  ;  ilrs.  Sanders,  yellow  ; 
Lovely,  rose,  white  centre;  Wallace,  bronzy  orange.  The 
entire  bank  of  these  Cactus  Dahlias  was  only  relieved  by 
sprays  of  Bracken  and  small  bits  of  Gypsophila.  The  group 
occupied  one  table  to  itself,  and  was  greatly  admired. 

The  other  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  a  collection  of 
Selaginellas,  exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  Fowler,  Esii.,  South 
Woodford  (gardener,  ilr.  J.  Davis).  Here  were  seen  some 
fifty  or  more  species  and  varieties  of  these  interesting 
subjects,  many  t)eiug  in  large  specimens  and  others  in  small 
pans  or  pots.  The  entire  collection  revealed  good  culture. 
The  group  in  so  complete  a  form  was  of  much  interest  for 
comparing  the  dirt'erent  kinds. 

Messrs.  J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  exhibited  superb 
single  Pompon  and  Cactus  Dahlias,  and  of  the  former 
ilarjorie.  Beryl,  Rosalie,  and  iladge  were  very  distinct  ; 
ifeta,  orange,  with  crimson  stripes,  is  also  showy  ;  some 
others  will  be  found  under  awards. 

ilessrs.  Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  also  had 
Dahlias  in  variety.  The  Scout  and  .Arab,  a  crimson  maroon, 
being  very  notable. 

Another  small  collection  of  Dahlias  ot  Cactus  type  came 
from  ilr.  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Wood's  Nursery.  Woodbridge,  the 
flowers  of  medium  size  and  fresh-looking.  -\  very  interesting 
collection- 
Some  excellent  novelties  in  the  Cactus  Dahliiis  came  from 
Mr.  James  Strudwick,  St.  Leoiiards-on-Sea,  and  indeed 
represented  the  highest  type  of  the  flower  we  have  seen 
ilany  kinds  will  be  found  under  awards,  and  in  addition  we 
may  mention  Goldfinch,  a  good  deep  amber  tone,  beautifully 
refined  and  neat  in  appearance  ;  Edith  ilaynard,  brick-red 
and  orange  ;  and  F.  W.  Baldwin,  a  brownish  salmon  with 
creamy  tips. 

A  large  group  of  ilichaelnias  Daisies  from  Mr.  H.  J.  .Tones, 
Lewisham,  were  notforward  enough  in  bloom  to  display  their 
beauty  to  advantage.  Thei-e  were  many  of  the  best  kinds  in 
the  several  sections  of  the  fiower,  and  the  plants  had  been 
grown  in  pots. 

ilr.  iVells,  Earlswood,  Redhill,  had  a  few  early  Chrysan- 
themums. Two  of  these  obtained  the  award  of  merit,  and 
these  we  shall  refer  to  again. 

A  group  of  the  fine  Lilium  Henryi  came  from  ilessrs. 
i'citch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  the  plants  being  well-flowered  and 
leafy 

Diacama  Offeri  is  a  narrow-leaved  kind  from  J.  iVarren, 
Esq.,  Handcross  Park,  Crawley  (gardener,  Mr.  A.  Ofl'er).  It 
appears  a  useful  decorative  plant,  and  nicely  coloured. 

ilr.  J.  Russell,  Richmond,  had  a  mixed  group,  in  which 
Aralias,  Dracicnas,  .\locasias,  Crotons,  Acalyphas,  Begonias, 
ilarantas,  Caladiums,  and  such  like  things  took  part.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

From  Jlr.  J.  Weathers.  Silveiliall  Nurseries,  Isleworth, 
came  flowers  of  the  single  Chinese  Aster  Callisleiihus 
hortensis.  Tlicse  were  good  in  colour  and  with  Imig  steins, 
ilessis.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham,  had  an  extensive 
collection  of  hardy  flowers,  including  many  fine  Phloxes, 
Lilies  of  several  sections,  some  few  early  Asters,  such  as 
Acris,  *c..  Hollyhocks,  Gladioli  of  the  Lemoinei  type, 
Sunflowers  in  variety,  a  beautiful  array  of  Caniias  in  niueh 
variety,  the  charming  white  Aster  ilrs.  Peters,  and  such 
things  as  Catanancbe,  Stokesia  cjanen,  Habranthnsrohustus, 
Arctotis  grandis,  ililla  bifiora,  &c.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

In  excellent  condition,  too,  were  ih.)se  from  ilr.  M. 
Prichard,  Christchnrch,  Hants,  and  here  we  noted  llelianthus 
mollis,  Cimicifuga  cordil'olia,  Pentstemon  heterophyllus,  a 
fine  plant,  Tropieolum  speciosum,  i'eronica  lougifolia.  sub- 
sessile,  deep  rich  violet-blue,  in  fine  spikes;  Rudbeckia 
hcvigata,  a  splendid  cone  fiower,  with  liglit  vcllnw  fiin-ets: 
White  Scabious,  and  the  pretty  pale  blue  r.n.ldlcia  variabilis. 
These,  with  Phloxes,  gr,asses,  Enlalias,  ami  such  like  made 
a  rich  display  of  good  things.    Silver  Banksian  inedal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Covent  Garden,  as  usual  contributed 
their  quota  to  the  disjilay  of  hardy  things,  and  Sunflowers, 
Kniphoflas,  Eryngiums,  Phloxes,  Dahlias  of  several  sections, 
the  new  Clematis  Ville  de  Lyon,  Pentstemons,  Nymphieas, 
Sagittaria  japonica  fi..pl.,  a  flue  mass  of  llelladonna  Lily  of  a 
good  form,  Ihe  snowy  Anemone  Japonica  var.  Whirlvvind. 
with  Asters  and  other  showy  fiowers  in  season.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

ilr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  also  had  good  hardy 
things  in  bunches— Sunflowers,  Asters,  KniiUioflas,  Ileuchera, 
Tropieolum  speciosum,  Gaillardias,  Scnecio  imlcher  (very 
showy),  Stcrnbergia  lutea,  Pliygelins  eapensis,  BiuUtleia 
varialiilis  (very  fine),  Liatris  in  variety,  Anemone  Whirl- 
wind, Ac.    Silver  Banksian  inedal. 

ilessrs.  Laing  and  S(ni,  Forest  Hill,  showed  a  group  of 
early  Chrysantb-cniiinis,  in  which  the  varieties  of  M.mc. 
Desgrange  were  prominent,  togctiier  with  Klora  yellow  and 
others.  Hoxes,  too,  of  cut  Koses  were  included.  Sliver 
Hanksian  medal, 
ilessrs.  Paul  and  Son,  Walthara  Cross,  had  a  lovely  lot  of 
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hybrid  Roses,  mostly  those  of  the  Tea  and  China  groups  that 
are  noted  for  their  long-continued  flowering.  Of  those  now 
shown,  Dainty  is  cream  and  rose  ;  Corallina  is  very  charming ; 
Boadicea,  an  exi|uisite  kind,  llesh  and  rose;  Salmonea,  car- 
niine-Kise.  bult-yellow  centre,  lovely  in  bud  ;  Alexandra,  bulf 
and  cream  ;  and  Ariel,  yellowy  cream,  with  rose-tinted  buds ; 
iiucQu  .Mai)  was  also  shown.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Hill  and  Sons,  Lower  Edmonton,  set  up  a  well- 
srown  lot  of  Kerns,  in  some  instances  many  plants  of  each 
kind  being  shown.      There  were  many  interesting  species 
and  varieties,  mostly  as  large  plants,  and  the  entire  lot  well 
grown  and  in  vigorous  health.    Silver  Flora  medal. 
Frdit  and  Yegktablk  Committee. 
Mr.  J.  Cheat  in  the  chair,  and  eighteen  members  present. 
Mr.  J.  Crook.  Forde  Abbey,  Chard,  sent  Apricot  Powells 
Late,  fruits  of  tine  size.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth.  sent  Apple  Venus  Pippin,  a 
handsome  fiuit,  which  had  previously  received  an  award. 

Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  Captain  Carstairs,  Newbury,  had 
Apple  Ruddy,  which,  as  its  name  implies,  was  very  red,  and 
also  handsome.  It  was,  however,  past  its  season.  Also  a 
smallish  red  Plum  named  Crump,  which  is  a  cling-stone. 

Fine  fruits  of  De  .Jules  Guyot  Pear  came  from  Messrs. 
James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea.  They,  however,  lacked 
Havour.  A  small  tree  and  fruit  of  the  new  Crab  Apple, 
Mrs.  John  Seden,  was  shown.  The  fiuits  are  large  for  a 
Crab,  red,  very  handsome,  and  flesh  yellow  but  somewhat 
acid.  Alsu  Langley  Damson  as  a  pot  tree  in  good  fruit.  The 
fruits  are  about  th.e  size  of  Rivers'  Proliflc  Plum. 

Four  dishes  of  tine  Peas,  Alderman,  Captain  Cuttle, 
Ne  Pins  Ultra,  and  Late  Queen  came  from  Alderman 
Walker,  Huddersfleld,  to  show  late  usefulness.  Vote  of 
thanks. 

Mr.  Bashford,  Jersey,  sent  vei-y  fine  samples  of  Williams" 
Bon  Chrt5tien,  Beurrti  d'Amanlis,  and  Souvenir  du  Congrfes 
Pears.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded.  A  box  of 
flue  coloured  Dymond  Peaches  came  from  Mr.  W.  Camm, 
gardener  to  Captain  Forester,  Battle  Abbey.  Cultural  com- 
mendation. 
Mr.  E.  Menzies,  Isleof  AVight,  sent  a  green  flesh  Melon. 
Mr.  J.  t^iarterman,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Seth  Smith,  Esq., 
Coliham,  staged  nice  fruits  ot  Passiflora  edulis. 

Clapps  Favourite  Pear  was  sent  in  flue  form  by  Mr.  Bain, 
gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Burford  Lodge,  Dorking. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

Fine  Dr.  Hogg  and  Gros  Mignonne  Peaches,  and  Souvenir 
du  Congrfes  Pears,  came  from  Mr.  J.  Hawke,  gardener  to 
Eail  Jersey,  Osterley  Park.     Cultural  commendation. 

Mr.  G.  Norman,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury, 
Hatfield,  had  gooil  fruits  of  Beurr^  de  TAssomption  Pears. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

From  Mr.  Slade,  gardener  to  Lord  Pottimore,  Exeter, 
came  a  good  sample  of  Apple  Lady  Sudeley,  and  Pear  Bnerrt^ 
d'Amanlis.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Mr.  D.  S.  Melville,  gardener  to  Lord  Malcolm,  Pottallocb, 
N.B.,  showed  fruiting  branches  of  a  fine  selected  Blackberry, 
but  few  fruits  were  ripe.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  huge 
Warner's  King  Apple  weighing  l^b.  From  the  S.jciety's 
Gardens,  Cliiswick,  came  a  flue  collection  of  seventy-six 
dishes  of  Pears,  all  distinct  and  generally  very  good  samples. 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  Beurr6  Superfin, 
Emile  d'Heyst,  Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  William  Bon  Chretien, 
Beurr^  Hardy,  Beurr^  d'Amanlis,  Marguerite  Marillat,  <Scc., 
were  good  ;  also  were  twenty-five  dishes  of  Plums,  distinct, 
including  Golden  Transparent,  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Decaisne, 
and  Jefferson's  white,  with  Goliath,  Pond's  Seedling,  Reine 
Claude  de  Bavay,  Monarch,  Archduke,  Diamond.  Ac,  purple. 
Vote  of  thanks. 

A  striking  exhibit  came  from  Messrs.  AV.  Paul  and  Sons. 
Waltham  Cross,  of  twenty-five  well-fruited  trees  in  pots  of 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Cherries,  the  taller  Morello  heavily 
cropped.  The  best  Plums  were  Pond's  Seedling,  Belle  de 
Septembre,  Prince  Englebert,  Cox's  Emperor,  Jerterson's 
Diamond,  Kirke's,  and  Golden  Drop.  Of  Pears,  Pitmaston 
Duchess,  Triomphe  de  Jodoigne,  and  Mme.  Treyve ;  and  of 
Apples,  Golden  Spire,  Ecklinville,and  Pott's  Seedling,  whilst 
there  were  many  tine  dishes  of  diverse  varieties  also.  The 
Hogg  medal  awarded. 

From  Mr.  E.  Neal,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Nix,  Tilgate,  Sussex, 
came  forty-six  dishes,  baskets,  and  boxes  of  fruits,  including 
good  Appley  Towers,  Alicante,  and  Gros  Colmar,  black  ;  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  white  Grapes  ;  four  Melons,  numerous 
Plums,  includnig  Diamond,  Guthrie's  Late,  Jeflferson,  Reine 
Claude,  and  Late  Transparent  Gage  ;  Morello  Cherries,  Red 
Currants,  numerous  good  Apples  and  Pears.  Silver-gilt 
Knightian  medal. 

Mr.  G.  Keif,  gardener  to  Miss  Adamson,  South  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park,  set  up  good  Grapes  in  fifteen  bunches, 
Gros  Maroc,  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  ;  four  Melons,  good  Peaches,  Pears,  &c.  Silver 
Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  showed  a 
collection  of  fifty-four  dishes  of  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums,  the 
former  including  good  Withington  Fillbasket,  The  Queen, 
Bismarck,  Wadhurst  Pippin,  Emperor  Alexander,  Tyler's 
Kernel,  Hambling's  Seedling,  Okera,  Mabbott's  Pearman,  and 
others.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Chelsea,  set  up  a  collection  of 
outdoor-grown  Tomato  plants,  all  heavily  fruited,  in  twenty- 
eight  varieties.  Also  numerous  good  Pears  in  baskets., 
including  some  previously  mentioned,  and  superb  Archduke, 
Goliath,  Victoria,  Emperor,  Sultan,  Belle  de  Louvain, 
Jefferson,  and  other  Plums.    Silver  Knightian  medal. 

From  Mr.  Walters,  gardener  to  Lord  Gerard,  Eastwell 
Park,  Ashford,  came  a  collection  of  thirty-six  dishes  of 
vegetables,  including  Ailsa  Craig,  Excelsior,  and  other  Onions, 
intermediate  Carrots,  three  varieties  of  Runner  Beans,  four 
of  Peas,  large  Cauliflowers,  Snowball  and  Snowdrop  Potatoes, 
cfec.    Silver  Banksian  modal. 


SANDY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
Those  who  have  never  seen  a  Sandy  flower  show  have 
missed  one  of  the  most  interesting  exhibits  of  the  kind  held 


in  the  kingdom.  It  is  an  old  society,  for  this  was  the  thirty- 
third  exhibition  ;  its  date  is  a  fixed  one— the  last  Thursday 
in  August.  It  is  always  held  in  the  park  of /Sandy  Place, 
which  is  very  near  the  railway  station.  It  is  almost 
invariably  favoured  by  flne  weather,  and  there  is  always  a 
very  large  attendance.  The  organisation  is  somewhat 
unique  ;  It  hasoversixty  district  committees  at  work  in  many 
places  in  Beds,  Herts,  Hunts,  and  Cambs,  and  the  Great 
Northern  Railway  runs  an  excursion  train  from  London, 
and  there  are  the  same  facilities  from  every  place  of  note 
within  a  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles.  Sandy  is  a  fair 
sized  village  in  the  midst  of  an  important  market  gardeners' 
district,  and  a  much  greater  number  of  hands  are  employed 
on  market  garden  than  on  agricultural  land. 

The  Sandy  show  is  the  district  holiday,  and  to  it  comes' 
squire  and  cottager,  farmer  and  labourer,  for  there  is  to  be 
jound  at  Sandy  something  which  interests  every  one  engaged 
in  country  pursuits.  There  are  about  -200  classes  for  plants, 
cut  flowers,  floral  decorations,  fruit  and  vegetables,  and 
while  the  foregoing  include  market  garden  produce,  there 
are  sevei'al  classes  for  farm  produce— Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Oats ;  ears  of  Wheat,  Barley,  and  Outs,  stalks  of  Beans, 
and  all  kinds  of  roots.  Then  come  classes  for  needlework, 
wcjod  and  chip  carving,  stnfi'ed  animals,  liirds,  and  flsh, 
photography,  honey,  butter,  eggs,  trussed  fowls,  home- 
baked  bread  ;  and  beyond  all  this,  many  classes  for  dogs, 
poultry,  pigeons,  rabbits,  and  cats.  It  is  a  stupendous 
business  ;  tliere  are  tents  of  every  size,  so  many  indeed  that 
it  might  tie  a  great  military  encampment,  and  it  is  all 
admirably  managed  and  goes  with  remarkable  swiftnes**.  It 
is,  in  fact,  a  great  industrial  exhibition,  and,  not  least,  an 
important  social  function. 

Vei-y  much  that  is  good  horticulturally  finds  its  way  tliere. 
Mr.  Cypher  brought  some  of  his  fine  specimen  plants  from 
Cheltenham,  but  he  is  always  victorious  at  Sandy.  Mr. 
Finch  is  therefrom  Coventry,  and  Mr.  Vaiise  from  Leaming- 
ton. Mr.  Finch  was  first  with  a  very  nice  group ;  there  were 
good  locally  grown  Ferns ;  and  the  Cockscombs  Mr.  T. 
Lockie  brought  from  Diddineton  Hall  were  really  extra- 
ordinary from  their  size  and  beauty.  Messrs.  Harkness 
and  Son,  of  Bedale,  were  there  with  Roses,  Gladioli, 
and  hardy  flowers.  The  last  -  named,  in  twenty  -  four 
large  bunches,  made  a  superb  display,  and  they  took  first 
prizes  for  each.  Messrs.  G.  and  W.  Burch,  Peterborough, 
had  to  be  content  with  second  prize  for  Roses,  but  they  had 
good  blooms  for  the  season.  Mr.  C.  Bright,  of  Cambridge, 
came  in  second  with  fine  spikes  of  Gladioli,  and  Messrs.  A. 
Young  and  Co.,  Stevenage,  were  a  close  second  with  hardy 
flowers. 

Dahlias  are  always  a  strong  point  at  Sandy.  Mr  George 
Humphries,  Chippenham,  was  first  with  thirty-six  show 
Dahlias,  having  good  blooms ;  and  Mr.  .7.  R.  I'ranter  first 
with  twenty  -  four  blooms,  all  good.  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury,  were  first  with  twenty-four 
Cactus  varieties  shown  on  boards,  and  also  with  twelve 
bunches  of  Cactus  (six  blooms  in  a  bunch),  which  included 
some  promising  novelties,  and  they  were  also  first  with 
twelve  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias.  There  were  classes  for 
cut  stove  and  greenhouse  flowers — Asteis,  Marigolds, Phloxes, 
(fee— all  numerously  shown  and  in  good  character,  for  thei-e 
are  keen  florists  about  Sandy. 

Fruit  was  generally  good.  The  best  collection  of  eight 
dishes  came  trom  Mr.  J.  Barton,  The  Gardens,  Hinching- 
brook,  Huntingdon.  Mr.  A.  Carlile,  gardener  to  E.  H. 
Gribble,  Esij.,  Henlow  Grange,  was  first  with  six  dishes,  and 
these  two  divided  the  honours  in  the  Grape  classes.  Apples 
were  in  excellent  condition.  Vegetables  were  very  numerous 
and  good,  and  Mr.  T.  Lockie,  Diddington  Hall  Gardens, 
cariied  ofl"  the  first  prizes  given  by  itessrs.  Sutton  and  Sons, 
Webb  and  Sons,  and  Carter  and  Co. 

There  were  pretty  floral  decorations,  and  all  the  other 
departments  of  the  show  were  well  flUed.  A  large  number 
of  judges  are  retiuired,  and  Sandy  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  old  friends  to  meet  who  would  not  otherwise  come 
together  during  the  year. 

ROYAL  CALEDONIAN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Grand  Autumn  Exhibition  Openep  by  Lord  Roseuekv. 

On  Wednesday  and  Thursday  last  the  above  society  held  its 
annual  exhibition  of  fruit,  flowers,  and  vegetables  in  the 
Waverley  Market,  Edirburgh.  Lord  Rosebery  performed 
the  opening  ceremony  on  Wednesday  at  ii.30  p.m.  before  a 
large  and  fashionable  gathering.  There  were  many  who 
predicted  that  the  Edinburgh  Show  would  suft'er  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  so  far  as  the  fruit  exhibits  were  concerned, 
but  those  arranged  were  very  flne,  and,  generally  speaking, 
(luite  as  good  as  usual.  Apples  were  splendidly  shown,  as 
also  were  Pears.  The  cut  flowers,  too,  were  very  good,  the 
Dahlias  especially. 

Collections  of  Fruit. 

The  first  and  most  important  class  in  the  show  was  for  a 
dessert  table,  10  feet  by  -i  feet  6  inches,  decorated  with  plants 
in  pots  and  cut  flowers  and  foliage,  Orchids  excluded.  Two 
sets  of  prizes  were  given,  the  one  for  fruit  and  the  other 
for  decoration,  irrespective  of  the  fruit.  The  maximum 
points  for  decoration  were  as  follows  :  Beauty  of  flower  and 
foliage,  eight  points;  harmonious  blending  of  ci>lours,  ten 
points  ;  general  arrangement  for  effect,  ten  points.  The 
prizes  for  fruit  were  £1.',  aS  10s.,  and  £2  ;  those  for  decoration 
£2,  £1  10s.,  and  £1,  and  all  were  presented  by  the  Corporation 
of  Edinburgh.  The  first  piize  in  this  class  was  won  by 
Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford  Castle  Gardens,  whose  exhibit  was  a 
wonderfully  good  display  of  fruit  and  flowers.  He  gained  90^ 
points  for  fruit  and  17  for  decoration,  Imt  was  the  only 
exhibitor.  Madresfleld  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
Grapes  were  very  fine,  also  Pitmaston  Pear  and  Princess  of 
Wales  Peach. 

For  a  collection  of  ten  dishes  of  fruit,  not  more  than  two 
dishes  of  Grapes  and  one  dish  each  of  any  other  kind  of 
fruit,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  ifr.  Dawes,  Led  bury  Park 
Gardens,  whose  dishes  of  Barrington  Peach,  Worcester 
Pearmain  Apple,  and  Jefferson  Plums  were  splendid.  Mr. 
Smith,    Oxenford,  was    second,    especially    good  being  his  , 


Madresfleld  Court  Grape  and  Humboldt  Nectarine;  and 
Mr.  Kidd,  Musselburgh,  won  the  third  prize. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit,  all  must 
be  grown  out  of  doors  (confined  to  Scotland),  Mr.  Day, 
Oalloway,  was  first  with  a  very  good  lot,  notably  fine  being 
Lady  Sudelfiy  Apple  and  Souv.  du  Congrcs  Pear;  Mr. 
Williamson,  Tarvit,  gained  the  second  award,  the  best  fruits 
in  his  collection  being  bis  Jefferson  and  Washington  Plums. 

In  the  class  fur  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit,  grown 
in  an  orchard  house  (Grapes  excluded),  Mr.  Beisaiit,  Castle 
Huntly  Gordens,  was  the  most  successful,  winning  the  first 
prize  with  very  good  examples  of  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and 
Emperor  Alexander  Apples;  the  second  prize  fell  to  Mr. 
Dawes,  who  sliowed  Sea  Eagle  Peach  well. 

GKAI'ES. 

Six  bunches  of  Grapes,  at  least  three  varieties,  not  more 
ihan  two  bunches  of  any  variety:  First,  Mr.  Lunt,  gardener 
to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  the  best  in  his  exhibit 
lieing  Alnwick  Seedling,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Cooper's 
Black  ;  second,  Mr.  Beisanl ,  whose  finest  were  Appley  Towers 
and  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  third,  Mr.  Cairns,  Balraddery, 
Dundee. 

Four  bunches  of  Grapes,  distinct  varieties:  First,  Mr. 
Lunt,  who  showed  splendid  Mrs.  Pince,  Madresfield  Court, 
and  Black  Hamburgh;  second,  Mr.  (ireen,  Loftus,  Yorks, 
with  very  fine  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfleld  Court ; 
third,  Mr.  Beisant. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  :  First,  Mr.  Lunt, 
with  superbly  finished  clusters;  second,  Mr.  Kidd;  third, 
Mr.  Green. 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  :  First,  ]\Ir.  Menzies, 
Larbert  ;  second,  Mr.  Cairns  ;  third,  Jlr.  Potter,  Whitehall, 
ilealsgate. 

One  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria:  First,  Mr.  W'ann, 
Kennett,  Alloa,  N.B.  ;  second,  Mr.  Lunt ;  third,  Mr.  Green. 

One  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh :  First,  Mr.  Menzies ; 
second,  Mr.  Buchanan,  Ayrshire;  third,  Mr.  Potter, 
Whitehall. 

For  one  bunch  of  the  best-flavoured  Black  Grapes,  Mr. 
Beisant  was  placed  first  with  Muscat  Hamburgh  ;  :Mr.  Lunt 
was  given  the  second  prize  with  the  same  variety  ;  and  Mr. 
Muri-ay  was  third.    There  were  many  entries. 

For  one  bunch  of  the  finest  flavoured  White  Grape,  the 
first  prize  was  given  to  Mr.  Sutherland,  Polmont ;  second, 
Mr.  Lunt ;  third,  Mr.  Angus,  Motherwell,  all  with  Muscat  of 
Alexandria.  These  Grapes  must  weigh  not  less  than  lib. 
each  bunch. 

One  Pine-apple, anyother  variety :  First,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson, 
Belfast  (very  flne);  second,  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee  ;  third, 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Newtownards. 

Twelve  Figs  :  First,  Mr.  Cockburn.  Aberlady  ;  second,  Mr. 
Ireland,  Nizells,  Kent. 

Twelve  Peaches :  First,  Mr.  Mclntyre,  The  Glen,  Inner- 
leithen (Princess  of  Wales,  tine);  second,  Mr.  Greenlaw, 
Kilmar  ;  third,  Mr.  Hughes,  Kingsmeadows,  Peebles. 

Twelve  Nectarines :  First,  Mr.  Hughes,  Alyth,  Victoria 
Park,  Beds;  second,  Mr.  McKinlay,  Wrest;  third,  Mr. 
Galloway,  Gosford  Gardens. 

Twelve  Apricots:  First,  Mr.  Smith,  Oxenford;  second. 
Mr.  Patersou,  Dunbar. 

For  a  cobection  of  dessert  Plums,  four  varieties,  nine  of 
each.  Mr.  Smith  won  the  first  prize  (Jetterson  and  Guthrie's 
lateGages,  very  fine);  Mr.  Williamson,  Tarvit,  being  second  ; 
and  Mr.  Harvej,  Ayr,  third. 

For  a  collection  uf  culinary  Plums,  in  similar  quantities, 
Mr.  Smith  was  a  splendid  first ;  Mr.  Williamson,  second  ;  and 
Mr.   Galloway,  third. 

In  the  class  for  a  collection  of  Apples,  twelve  varieties, 
four  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe,  Mr.  Whiting,  Hertford,  was  the 
first  prize  winner,  with  a  splendid  lot ;  Mr.  Dawes,  Ledbury, 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Cairns,  Coldstream,  third. 

For  a  collection  of  Apples,  grown  in  Scotland,  twelve 
varieties,  four  of  each,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Carnegie, 
Prestwick,  with  excellent  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh  ;  Mr. 
Watson,  Hawick,  was  second ;  and  Jlr.  Day  third  (great 
competition). 

Mr.  Whiting  won  for  six  varieties  of  Apples  (Frogmore 
Prolific,  Lord  Sutfield.and  Worcester  Pearmain  very  flne);  Mr. 
Dawes  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Carnegie  third. 

For  six  dessert  Apples,  two  varieties,  Mr.  Carnegie  won 
the  premier  award,  and  Mr.  Whiting  was  second. 

Six  Blenheim  Pippiu  :  First,  Mr.  Ireland,  Nizells,  Kent ; 
second,  Mr.  Whiting. 

Six  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  :  First,  Mr.  Ireland;  second,  Mr. 
Griftiths,  Newport  Board  of  Guardians,  Monmouth. 

Collection  of  Pears,  grown  in  Scotland,  six  varieties : 
P'irst,  Mr.  Gordon,  Ayr,  Clapps  Favourite  and  ^Magnate, 
very  fine ;  second,  Mr.  Greenlawn^  Kilman,  Pitmaston 
Duchess;  third,  Mr.  Paterson,  Salton  Hall. 

For  a  dish  of  forty  Goosebeiries  (about),   Mr.   Fordyce, 
Coliuton,  was  first:  -*ir.  Richardson  second. 
Plants. 

In  the  class  for  a  table  of  plants,  circular,  12  feet  in 
diameter,  for  effect,  the  first  prize  of  £5  went  to  Mr.  George 
Wood,  Oswald  House  <,-ardens,  Edinburgh,  for  a  very  good 
exhibit. 

For  four  stove  and  g  eenhouse  plants  in  flower,  distinct, 
Mr.  Wood  won  the  first  prize ;  second,  Mr.  McKenua,  Katho. 

One  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower  :  First,  Mr. 
McKenna. 

Four  Orchids,  distinct :  First,  Mr.  Sharp,  Forgandenny, 
N.B.  ;  second,  Mr.  \A'ood. 

Six  foliage  plants,  distinct,  exclusive  of  Palms  :  First,  Mr. 
Lunt,  who  won  easily  ;  second,  Mr.  McKenna. 
Cut  Flowers. 

Twelve  Gladioli,  distinct  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  Carnegie, 
with  a  beautiful  exhibit;  second.  Mr.  Bennett,  Tweed- 
mouth. 

Six  Gladioli  :  First,  Mr.  Carnegie;  second,  Mr.  Bennett. 

Twelve  Hollyhock  blooms  :  First,  Mr.  Bennett ;  second, 
Mr.  Matheson,  iMurrayfield. 

Twelve  show  or  fancy  Dahlia  blooms,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
Robertson,  Tborniebank,  a  grand  collection  ;  second,  Mr. 
Brydon,  Inverleithen  ;  third,  Mr.  Crag,  Berwick. 
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Twelve  Cactus  Dahlia  blooms,  distinct ;  First,  51r.  Robert- 
son, very  bright-coloured  flowei-s  ;  second,  Mr.  Muir,  Busby  : 
third,  the  Rev.  Gray-.Saiith,  Buns,  N.B. 

Six  bunches  of  single  Dahlias,  distinct  varieties  ;  First, 
Mr.  Allan,  .Stirling. 

Si.\  bunches  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  distinct :  First,  ilr.  Muir, 
Busby,  very  fine ;  second,  Mr.  Govenlock,  Wishaw  ;  third, 
Mr.  McCowan,  Kippen. 

Six  bunches  of  Pompon  Dahlias  :  First,  .Mr.  Muir,  very 
beautiful  and  well  displayed  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Veitch,  Car- 
lisle; third,  Mr.  ilcLean,  Kirkcaldy. 

Twelve  hunches  of  Sweet  Peas  :  First,  Mr.  Duncan,  Duns, 
an  excellent  exhiljit  ;  second,  Mr.  Jlalcolm,  Duns  ;  third, 
Mr.  Dickson,  Glencu-raiston.    X  big  competition. 

For  the  best  and  most  artistically  arranged  table,  1.5  feet 
long  by  d  feet  wide,  of  bunches  of  cut  ilowers  of  hardy 
plants,  Messi-s.  Harkness  and  Sons,  Eedale,  were  first  with  a 
splendid  display  ;  second,  Messrs.  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  but 
too  solidly  arranged. 

Thirty  Gladioli,  not  more  than  two  of  any  variety  :  First, 
Mr.  Siuir,  Prestwich  ;  second,  Messrs.  Harkness. 

Collection  of  Dahlias,  any  varieties  :  First,  Mr.  W.  Kerr, 
Dumfries,  a  grand  display;  second,  Mr.  Gold,  Wishavv ; 
third,  Mr.  Camptiell,  High  Blantyre. 

Eighteen  Inmches  of  Cactus  IJahlias,  distinct :  First,  Mr. 
Gold,  a  splendid  lot ;  second,  Mr.  Sutherland,  Lenzie  ;  third, 
Mr.  Sniellie.  Busby. 

Twenty-four  show  Dahlias,  (distinct:  First,  JSIr.  Smellie ; 
second,  Mr.  Lister,  Rothesay  ;  third,  Mi-.  Gold. 

Twelve  fancy  Dahlias :  Fiist,  Mr.  Lister ;  second,  Jfr. 
Smellie. 

Veget.ibles. 

For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  kinds,  Mr.  Waldie, 
Dollarbeg,  Dollar,  was  first  with  an  excellent  exhibit ; 
Mr.  Rae,  Sunlaws,  Kelso,  was  second  ;  and  Mr.  Stuart,  The 
Gardens,  Thirlestone  Castle  Gardens,  third. 

Twelve  Tomatoes  :  First,  Mi-.  Angus,  Motherwell ;  second, 
Mr.  Waldie  ;  third,  Mr.  Dickson,  Duns. 

Fifty  pods  of  Peas  :  First,  Mr.  Ritchie ;  second,  Mr. 
Smith,  Pencaitland  ;  third,  Mi-.  -Tames  Smith. 

Twelve  varieties  of  Potatoes,  six  of  each :  First,  Jlr. 
Caldwell,  Polmont ;  second,  Mr.  Gemmel,  jun.,  Chapeltown  ; 
third,  Mr.  Cossar,  Dunbar.    The  competition  was  very  keen. 

Nurserymen. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  hardy  evergreen  shrubs, 
distinct,  conifers  excluded,  the  first  prize  fell  to  Messrs. 
Cunningham  and  Fraser,  Coiuelybank,  Edinburgh,  with  a 
beautiful  collection  of  Pernettyas,  Skimmias,  and  Veronicas  ; 
Mr.  .Tohn  Downie,  Murrayfield,  was  second. 

Six  Palms,  distinct:  First,  Mr.  Downie;  sec(md,  Mr. 
Lornie,  Broxburn. 

Eighteen  Roses,  distinct :  First,  Messrs.  Croll,  Dundee ; 
second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson. 

Twenty-four  Tea  Roses :  First,  Jlessrs.  Croll  ;  white 
Mainan  Cochet  was  delightfully  shown  ;  second,  ^Messrs. 
Adam  and  Craigmile,  Aberdeen. 

Twelve  any  scarlet  or  crimson  :  First,  Messrs.  Dickson,  of 
Newtownards;  second,  -Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  Stranraer; 
third,  Mr.  Ferguson. 

Twelve  any  pink  Rose  :  First,  Mr.  Ferguson,  Mrs.  John 
Laingwas  finely  shown  ;  second,  ilessrs.  Croll ;  third,  Messrs. 
Dickson,  Newtownards. 

Twelve  any  white  Rose :  First,  Jlessrs.  Dickson,  New- 
townards ;  second,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson ;  third,  Sir.  Smith, 
Stranraer. 

Twelve  vases  of  Roses,  one  distinct  variety  in  each  vase, 
excluding  Hybrid  Perpetuals ;  First,  ilessrs.  Cocker,  of 
Aberdeen,  Perle  des  Jardins  and  Sun  Rose,  good  fiowers  ; 
second,  Messrs.  Croll  ;  third,  -Mr.  Ferguson. 

Twelve  vases  of  Carnations,  distinct,  with  own  foliage  : 
First,  Mr.  Whitehead,  Selkirk  ;  second,  Mr.  Campbell,  High 
Blantyre. 

Xkaiie  E.\HIBIT-«. 

The  trade  made  a  splendid  display.  Cut  tlowers  and  fruit 
were  remarkable.  Mr.  Forbes,  of  Hawick,  had  a  splendid 
bank  of  herbaceous  plants.  Carnations,  and  Dahlias.  Messrs. 
Cocker,  Aljerdeen,  also  had  beautiful  masses  of  hardy  flowers 
and  Dahlias ;  Mr.  M.  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay,  hardy  Mowers 
in  profusion,  well  selected  ;  Mr.  H.  Eckfoi-0,  a  ct>lleclioii  of 
his  well-known  Sweet  Peas  ;  Mr-  -Tohn  Phillips,  Edinburgh,  a 
group  in  which  we  noticed  .\raucaria  excelsa  ;  Sir-  Kerr, 
Dumfries,  a  grand  lot  of  Dahlias,  superb  Sweet  Peas,  and 
herbaceous  plants ;  Messrs-  Methven  and  Sons,  Palms  and 
Cannas  in  rich  variety  ;  Messrs-  Laird  and  Son,  Edinburgh, 
Aralias,  Dracicnas,  Lilies,  Conifers,  and  other  things,  a 
splendid  group;  the  Chemical  Union,  Limited,  Ipswich, 
showed  flowers  and  fruit  grown  by  Canary  guano  and  special 
fertilisers,  a  fine  exhibit;  ilessis,  Cunningham  and  Fraser, 
Edinburgh,  had  a  mound  of  hardy  flowers,  also  an  exhibit  of 
Tea  Roses ;  Mr-  Irvine,  Jedburgh,  had  Phloxes  and  Del- 
phiniums in  great  variety  ;  ilessrs-  Lister  and  Son,  Dahlias, 
Tomato  Lister's  Prolific,  and  other  exhibits;  Messrs-  B. 
and  W.  Buchanan,  Kippen,  Stirling,  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  ; 
Messrs.  Grieve  and  Sons,  Edinburgb,  showed  Sweet  Peas 
and  Violas  ;  Messrs.  Laing  and  -Mather,  Dahlias,  a  most 
interesting  display  ;  Mr.  Gold  had  Privets  and  Enonymuses  ; 
and  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.,  Edinburgh,  a  table  group,  a 
very  pretty  feature.  Mr.  Rowatt,  (ilassford,  showed  Pent- 
stemons  and  Phloxes ;  and  Mr.  Campbell,  High  Blantyre,  a 
flue  group  of  miscellaneous  hardy  flowers.  Messrs.  Downie, 
Edinburgh,  had  a  splendid  gr.iup  of  herbaceous  plants. 

We  shall  give  further  particulars  of  this  fine  show  next 
week. 


MP.  Hugh  Diekson,  Royal  Nur- 
series, Belfast,  lias  made  the  surrouiKlinga 
of  the  Press  Pavilion  in  the  International  Horti- 
cultural Exhibition,  (ilasgow,  extremely  pleasant 
and  interesting  by  the  planting  of  a  collection  of 
choice  evergreen  shrubs.  These  form  an  object- 
lesson    to    pas-sers    by.       We   noticed    such    good 


things  as  Diervilla  florida  variegata,  Abies 
nordmanniana,  Pernettya  nnicronata,  Picea 
pungens  glauca,  Picea  sniithiana,  Veronicas  in 
variety,  Cupressus  pisifera  pluraosa  aurea,  Pitto- 
sporum  Mayii,  Cupressus  niacrocarpa  lutea,  Golden 
Oaks,  Enonymuses,  and  others.  They  do  not 
appear  to  e.xperience  an}'  ill-etfects  from  the 
Glasgo-n-  smoke,  for  all  are  thriving  well. 

A  hybrid  conference  in  New  York. 

— An  international  conference  is  to  be  held  in 
New  York  in  September,  1902,  on  plant  breeding 
and  hybridisation.  The  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  has  been  invited  to  send  delegates,  and 
Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  and  Mr.  George 
Nicholson,  V.M.H..  have  consented  to  represent 
the  Societv  at  the  conference. 

New  Grapes  at  the  Glasgow  fruit 

show. — Messrs.  D.  and  W.  -Buchanan,  Forth 
Vineyard.  Kippen,  showed  some  splendid  Grapes 
at  the  recent  Glasgow  Exhibition,  and  amongst 
them  were  two  new  varieties,  Empress  of  India 
and  Queen  Victoria.  The  former  is  of  Muscat 
flavour,  a  large  amber-cciloured  berry  tinged  with 
pale  crimson.  The  bunches  are  large  and  of 
moderately  compact  habit,  altogether  a  very  hand- 
some Grape.  Queen  Victoria  is  a  new  white  (irape, 
the  berrj'  is  large,  darker  in  colour  than  the  Muscat, 
of  firmer  build,  and  the  bunch  altogether  more 
compact.  Diamond  Jubilee  was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Buchanan,  and  is  certainly  distinct  from  Coopers 
Black  as  staged  by  them. 
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flames  of  plants. — J.  F-  -^- — 1,  Campanula  persici- 
foliu  {d:irk  variety);  2.  C.  grandis ;  3,  C.  persicifolia  alba 
coronata  ;  4,  C.  bontmiensis  probably— you  should  have  sent 
fuller  material,  with  basal  growth;  ;>,  a  poor  form  of  the 
white  border  Carnation ;  6,  Montbretia  Pottsii ;  7,  C'onime- 

lina  ccelestis.     Other  query  answered  separately. H.  S. 

S'iojj-eAam.— Thujopsis  dolabrata.  — Rev.  H.  R.  J/.— Heli- 
anthus  multitlurus  var.  maximus.— J".  H.  Wright. — The 
yellow  flower  is  Piptanthus  nepalensis  and  the  red-berried 
shrub  is  the  wild  guelder  Rose  (Viburnum  Opulus). 

Names  of  f  puit.— /?.  T.—l,  Peach  Royal  George ;  2, 
Early  Louise  Peach  ;  3,  Goshawk  Peach ;  all  Peaches  should 
have  a  few  leaves  sent  with  the  fruit,  as  ttie  glands  on  the 
leaves  are  a  great  aid  in  naming;  4,  Apple  Worcester  Pear- 
main;  5,  Apple  Hawlhornden;  G,  Plum  Early  Orleans;  7, 

Plum  Victoria. W.    Udall  —The  Apple  is  Devonshire 

Quarrenden. 

[We  shall  be  very  plca^nd,  an  the  fruit  season  fias  com- 
menced, to  name  any  varieties  sent  to  iw,  but  only  the  finest 
specimens  should  be  fnrwarded  in  order  to  ensure  a  correct 
ansicer.] 


Raisep  of  Pea  Autocrat.— Could  you  let  me  know 
the  raiser  of  the  Pea  Autocrat?— A.  E.  D.  [We  hope  some 
reader  who  knows  the  origin  of  this  tine  Pea  will  help  our 
correspondent — Eds.] 

Mushpoom  (G.  8.  L.).— The  example  sent  is  the  Horse 
Mushroom  (Agaricus  arvensis),  a  larger  and  coarser  plant 
than  the  true  pasture  Mushroom  (Agaricus  campestris).  The 
former,  however,  is  both  edil)le  and  delicious,  unless 
gathered  from  under  trees.  The  true  Campestris  is  smaller 
in  size,  more  beautiful  in  colour,  and  more  delicate  in  taste. 

Jepusalem  Aptichokes  (W.  J.  S.).— The  tubers  of 
these  if  lelt  in  the  ground  where  grown  are  hardy,  but  will 
sometimes  sutter  if  exposed  to  hard  frost.  Vou  should 
replant  fresh  ground  every  year,  doing  it  in  February  or 
March,  planting  in  rows  2  feet  apart.  As  you  dig  roots  for 
use  during  this  winter  put  aside  some  of  the  tubers  of 
medium  size  for  planting  in  the  spring,  keeping  them  in  a 
cool  place  buried  in  dry  soil  or  ashes.  In  that  way  you  will 
soon  get  enough  for  your  purpose. 

Gpeen  scum  on  pond.— An  old  pond  in  a  meadow, 
which  had  been  used  Inr  many  years  as  a  watering-place  for 
cattle,  was  cleaned  out  last  year  in  the  hope  of  getting  rid 
of  a  green  scum  which  used  u>  appear  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  in  summer.  'J'here  is  an  Oak  tree  growing  on  the 
south  side  of  the  pond,  the  branches  of  which  overhang  the 
water  for  about  12  feet,  but  otherwise  the  water  is  fully 
exposed  to  the  sky.  The  pond  is  nearly  round,  and  is  about 
GU  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  depth  varies  from  2  feet  to 
G  feet.  It  is  fed  by  a  spring,  which  in  summer  gives  a 
sufficient  supply  to  keep  the  pond  (piite  full  and  provide  a 
small  overflow.  There  is  thus  a  constant  slow  change  of 
water,  but  nothing  like  a  stream,  and  there  is  no  means  of 
increasing  the  influx  of  water  to  make  a  stream,  the  water 
has  always  been  quite  clear  in  winter,  and  it  was  hoped  it 
would  remain  so  in  summer,  but  since  the  hot  weatlier  the 
green  scum  has  again  appeared,  which  not  only  renders  tlie 
water  unsightly,  but  Is  probably  harmful  to  the  \A'ater  Lilies 
and  other  plants,  thoroughly  blocking  the  stomata  in  their 
leaves.  The  scum  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  green  powder  floating 
on  the  water,  and  may  be  some  such  microscopic  plant  as 
Protococcus.  Does  it  come  fmm  the  Oak  tree,  ami  would  It 
disappear  If  the  Oak  were  cut  down,  or  how  can  we  get  rid 
of  it?— J.  B.  |The  green  scum  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Oak  tree.     It  is  a  constant  trmilile  in  hot  wcathei- in  tanks 


and  small  ponds  where  there  is  no  distinct  stream  i)f  some 
volume  in  and  out.  Fish  help  to  keep  it  down  to  a  certain 
extent.  Perhaps  some  of  our  sclentiflc  or  other  practical 
readers  who  have  studied  the  Confervaeeie  may  be  able  to 
help  our  correspondent.— El'S.) 

Taxodium  distichum  (A.  E.  Bcrge).— We  have  no 
measurements  of  Taxodium  distichum  just  to  hand  of  quite 
recent  date,  but  a  few  years  since  the  largest  specimen  at 
Syon  House  was  about  105  feet  in  height,  the  spread  of 
branches  about  .""U  feet  across,  and  the  diameter  of  the 
trunk  ir.  feet.  Several  other  trees  at  the  same  place  were  of 
little  less  height  than  this,  and  12  feet  or  even  more  in 
circumference.  A  specimen  at  Pains  Hill,  Cobham,  ten 
years  or  so  ago  measured  In  height  S3  feet ;  diameter  at 
20  feet  from  the  ground,  7  feet  3  inches  ;  at  10  feet  from  the 
ground,  s  feet  3  inches  ;  and  3  feet  from  the  ground,  10  feet. 
As  the  specimens  at  Syon  were  magnlflcent  when  we  last 
saw  them  two  or  three  weeks  ago,  the  measurements  above 
given  are  doubtless  exceeded  by  now,  so  you  will  see  the 
specimen  enquired  ai>out  is  by  no  means  the  largest  in  the 
country. 

Weedy  lawn  (G.  W.  Hunt).— As  your  spring-sown 
grass  on  lawn  is  so  thin  and  many  weeds  have  come  up 
your  best  course  would  be  to  have  all  these  coarse  weeds 
taken  out  during  the  winter.  A  boy  can  do  work  of  that 
kind,  using  a  small  weed  lifter  which  has  a  pointed  claw  like 
a  hammer.  It  would  be  far  more  effective  than  using  any 
weed  killing  instrument,  as  that  would  need  a  poison  litiuld 
and  also  would  leave  the  dead  weeds  in  the  ground.  After 
thoroughly  clearing  the  lawn  in  this  way  spread  over 
It  some  fine  gritty  soil  before  again  sowing  grass  seed 
early  in  April.  If  you  cannot  furnish  that  then  well  rake 
the  bare  places  before  sowing  seed,  and  well  roll  them  over 
afterwards.  M'here  a  root  is  broken  oft'  a  few  drops  of 
parattin  put  on  the  broken  root  soon  kills  it. 

Rock  grapden  in  light  soil  (Temits  FUfJiT).— In 
the  district  you  name  there  would  be  no  need  to  put  in 
artificial  drainage.  There  are  plenty  of  plants  that  will  suit 
your  conditions,  the  chief  of  which  will  he  Cistuses  and 
Heaths.  The  Iron-stones,  if  of  the  ragged  kind,  will  do  for 
the  rock  garden,  but  if  of  the  smooth  kind  they  are  not  so 
suitable.  The  stone  known  as  Bargate  stone,  which  occurs 
in  many  places  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  locality.  Is 
very  good  for  rock  garden  work.  The  book  that  you  say  you 
are  finding  helpful  will  be  a  good  guide.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  "  Plants  for  poor  soils"  In  "  Home  and  Garden,' 
by  the  same  author,  puldlshed  by  ^lessrs  Longmans. 

Tpansplantingr  Scotch  FIp  and  Hollies 
(A.  Scuij,).— It  is  quite  useless  to  attempt  moving  SLutch 
Firs  of  a  "  good  size."  Hollies  of  a  fair  size  will  move  well 
if  done  very  carefully,  but  a  large  "  ball"  must  he  secured 
at  the  root.  The  tree  must  be  securely  staked  so  that  it 
cannot  possibly  move,  and  it  will  have  to  be  liberally 
watered  all  through  the  next  spring.  If  the  Scotch  Firs  have 
to  be  moved  cut  them  up  and  place  as  a  support  and  protec- 
tion to  the  moved  Hollies.  Newly  transplanted  Hollies 
sutler  from  the  drying  of  the  leaves  in  tlie  spring,  and  this 
protection  of  green  Fir  boughs  would  be  a  considerable 
help.  But  it  must  be  remembered  thaf  the  moving  of  large 
Hollies  is  always  a  very  risky  job. 

Resting-  Oncocyclus  Ipises  (L  F.  A.)— The 
nsiini,' pel  loll  of  these  fascinating  plants  should  begin  with 
the  yellowing  of  the  flower  stems,  or  from  the  moment 
wlien  the  flowering  may  be  said  to  be  fully  completed  for 
the  year.  Taking  the  broad  view  of  the  matter  and  for  the 
largest  number  of  species  and  varieties,  this  resting  may 
take  place  quite  early  in  July,  and  from  that  time  onwards, 
including  September,  It  should  be  vigorous  and  complete. 
With  the  close  of  September  the  lights  may  be  taken  from 
over  them  and  the  plants  allowed  the  full  of  the  rainfall  that 
ct)mes.  We  also  hope  that  as  you  are  interested  in  this 
Important  group  you  will  adopt  the  lime  theory  for  these 
plants,  or,  better  still,  that  If  possible,  assuming  you  are 
planting  any  afresh,  you  may  be  tempted  to  try  a  portion  In 
soil  free  of  lime,  and  another  in  specially  lime-treated  soil, 
either  by  adding  old  mortar  or  superphosphate  of  lime.  By 
doing  this  and  noting  the  results  another  year  we  shall  be 
gaining  information  that  A'ill  be  of  the  greatest  value  to 
hII  in  the  time  to  come.  In  resting  these  plants  air 
should  be  able  freely  to  reach  them  from  the  sides.  In 
other  words,  the  top  only  should  be  covered,  not  a  close- 
Httlng  frame  be  placed  upon  the  plants.  The  resting, 
too,  is  greatly  Intensified  in  our  opinion  by  the  planting 
of  the  rhizomes  iiuite  near  or  even  level  with  the  surface 
earth,  so  that  the  all-powerful  infiuence  of  the  solar  rays 
may  reach  the  plants  without  stint. 


TRADE    NOTE. 

Lawns  at  thk  Eaki/^  Colkt  Exhibition. 
Qro  writes:  "I  strolled  recently  through  the  well-kept 
western  gardens  In  connection  with  the  Earl's  Coui  t  Exhi- 
bition. The  lawns  In  this  portion  of  the  exhibition  present 
a  very  neat  and  fresh  appearance.  The  welcome  rains  of 
late  have  done  much  to  impart  freshness  and  deep  greenery, 
whilst  the  neatness  has  been  brought  about  by  a  use  of  an 
improved  lawn  mower  supplied  by  those  celebrated  makers, 
Messrs.  Ransomes,  Sims  and  .lett'erles,  of  Ips\N  Ich.  An 
examination  of  the  machine  In  use  here— a  14-lnch— easily 
worked,  revealed  that  the  knife  is  in  two  sections  (tlie  old 
style  was  in  one  section),  the  newer  style  giving  an  easier 
and  cleaner  cut,  and  the  chain  or  wheel  gearing  Is  a  distinct 
advance  on  the  old  "  cog  '  system. 
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MAKING      A      W'  A  T  E  R 
GARDEN. 

WATER  LILY  growing  is  a  phase 
uf  gardening  that  has  been 
considered  on  more  than  one 
occasion  in  The  Garden,  but 
more  can  be  written  about  it 
■without  in  any  degree  exhausting  the  subject. 
The  following  article  from  one  who  has  studied 
the  making  and  planting  of  a  water  garden — 
and  with  much  success — will  interest  those  of 
our  readers  who  wish  to  learn  more  about  the 
water  garden  and  the  flowers  to  grow  in  it 
than  has  been  already  written  : 

Water  Lilies  are  now  among  the  most 
beautiful  of  our  hardy  flowers,  and  are  cul- 
tivated well  in  many  English  gardens.  The 
many  distinct  hybrids  raised  of  late  years 
have  done  so  much  to  make  them  appreciated 
by  all  lovers  of  beautiful  flowers.  Many  are 
now  making  water  gardens,  and  otheis  are 
thinking  over  the  way  they  should  start  to 
work  to  form  a  garden  of  this  sort.  A  water 
garden,  to  make  it  enjoyable  and  interesting, 
should  look  as  natural  as  possible,  and  a  very 
pretty  way  is  to  have  small  irregular  pools 
running  from  one  to  the  other,  and  the  over- 
flow carried  otf  by  a  winding  ditch,  where 
hardy  moisture  loving  plants  may  be  planted 
on  the  bank  and  in  the  ditch. 

The  Ponds 

in  which  the  Nymphasas  are  grown  should  only 
contain  Nymph<Eas,  as  when  other  plants  are 
used  it  is  difficult  to  keep  the  Water  Lilies  in 
order,  and  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  flowers  is 
destroyed.  As  we  have  so  many  delightful 
shades  of  colours  in  the  Nymphajas  alone 
there  is  no  need  for  mixing  other  plants  with 
them.  There  should  be  a  good  space  of  closely- 
mown  turf  round  all  the  ponds  containing 
Water  Lilies,  in  some  places  amounting  to  a 
few  yards,  in  others  to  a  few  feet,  so  as  to  avoid 
formality.  The  flowers  are  so  varied  in  form 
and  colour  that  half  their  beauty  would  be 
lost  if  they  could  not  be  examined  closely,  and 
many  that  are  quite  distinct  would  be  con- 
sidered identical  when  seen  from  a  distance. 

The  ponds  for  Nymphceas  should  not  be 
too  large.  A  pond  about  20  yards  by  10  yards, 
or  even  less,  is  a  very  suitable  size,  and 
irregular  in  shape.  A  round  pond  looks 
much  too  formal.  The  centre  should  be 
about  2  feet  deeji,  with  a  depth  of  1  foot 
at  the  edge.  If  puddling  is  required  extra 
depth  must  be  got  out  to  allow  for  the  clay 
and  a  good  layer  of  mud  for  the  Nymphseas  to 
root  in.  In  some  places  a  cement  bottom  or 
sides  will  be  required,  and  if  cement  is  used 
a  good  layer  of  sand  should  be  placed  over 
it,  about  a  foot  deep  for  the  Nymphajas  to 
grow  in,  and  in  this  case  the  depth  must  be 
regulated  accordingly.     In  the  deep  water  the 


strong-grovifing  Nympha^as  should  lie  planted 
8  feet  apart,  and  in  the  shallower  water  round 
the  sides  the  less  robust  varieties  can  be 
planted  4  feet  to  5  feet  apart.  Of  course  many 
of  the  Nyraphieas  would  cover  a  much  larger 
space,  but  a  prettier  effect  may  be  obtained  in 
these  small  ponds  by  keeping  the  plants  within 
bounds  and  getting  as  much  variety  as  possible. 

Nymph.eas  fok  Deep  Water. 
A  good  selection  may  be  obtained  from  the 
following  varieties,  which  I  have  tried  here 
and  found  them  succeed  well,  and  they  are 
hardy.  In  the  deep  water,  which  would  be 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  depth  (this  is  (luite  deep 
enough  for  the  strongest  varieties),  plant  at 
8  feet  apart.  Choose  from  Nymphiea  alba,  the 
common  white  Water  Lily,  its  pure  white, 
very  free  flowering,  and  double  variety  plenis- 
sima ;  N.  odorata  gigantea,  a  very  early- 
flowering  variety,  with  large  white  flov\ers, 
having  a  delicate  pink  sufl^usion  on  the  outer 
petals  (this  variety  does  not  bloom  in  the 
autumn) ;  N.  o.  maxima  or  tuberosa  maxima, 
large  white  flowers  with  a  very  delicate 
green  tinting  on  the  outer  petals  (this  variety 
will  bloom  until  quite  late  in  the  autumn)  ; 
N.  Marliacea  carnea,  one  of  the  finest  Water 
Lilies  ior  deep  water,  with  very  large  and  dark 
foliage,  and  delicate  flesh-coloured  flowers, 
which  are  thrown  up  in  great  abundance  until 
quite  late  in  the  season  ;  N.  M.  rosea  has 
flowers  of  much  the  colour  of  those  of  carnea, 
but  are  difi'erent  in  shape,  more  double,  and 
the  foliage  is  smaller,  it  has  long  slender  stems, 
and  is  a  charming  Water  Lily  :  N.  M.  albida 
is  the  finest  white  Water  Lily  in  cultivation, 
the  flowers  are  oiten  8  inches  to  10  inches  in 
diameter,  and  milky  white  ;  N.  M.  chromatella 
is  a  very  free  and  vigorous  plant,  with  beau- 
tifully mottled  foliage  and  flowers  of  a 
beautiful  primrose-yellow  shade,  it  is  very 
free  blooming  ;  N.  M.  Candida  has  large  dark 
green  foliage  and  large  white  globe-shaped 
flowers,  it  blooms  freely  and  continuously,  and 
is  an  excellent  variety  ;  N.  Colossea  is  of 
robust  growth,  with  delicate  flesh- coloured 
flowers,  which  are  produced  over  a  long 
season  ;  N.  giadstoniana  is  a  grand  new  white 
Nympha;a,  much  like  Candida,  but  standing 
well  out  of  the  water,  a  noble  kind ;  N.  gloriosa 
has  bright  rose  flowers,  changing  to  carmine, 
with  bright  orange  centre,  it  is  one  of  the  finest 
Water  Lilies  yet  raised  ;  N.  tuberosa  Eichard- 
soni  is  a  lovely  pure  white  flower,  with  delicate 
green  outer  segments  ;  J7.  t.  alba  is  a  very 
vigorous  plant  with  large  white  flowers  ;  N.  t. 
rosea  is  a  charming  Water  Lily,  with  a  delicate 
pink  flower,  standing  well  out  of  the  water, 
and  when  fully  open  showing  a  ring  of  bright 
red  stamens  ;  N.  gigantea  is  a  very  robust 
plant,  with  very  large  bright  green  leaves,  the 
flowers  are  pure  white  and  stand  6  inches  to 
0  inches  out  of  the  water,  the  petals  are  very 
pointed,  but  this  kind  does  not  bloom  so 
freely,  and  the  plant  requires  plenty  of  space 
to  develop  properly. 


Nymph^as  foe  more  Shallow  Water. 

The  following  are  Nymphteas  which  do  best 
in  1  foot  to  18  inches  of  water,  and  may  be 
grown  closer  together,  viz ,  4  feet  to  5  feet 
apart  :  N.  odorata  rosea  (the  Cape  Cod  Pond 
Lily)  flow-ers  very  freely  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a 
beautiful  rose-i.iink,  a  very  tinf^  variety;  N.  o. 
rubra  is  a  shade  darker,  but  rather  shy ;  N.  o. 
exquisita,  somewhat  darker  than  rosea,  with 
rather  pointed  petals  :  N.  o.  alba,  the  flowers  of 
this  Nymphiea  are  a  snow-white,  beautiful  in 
shape,  but  it  is  rather  a  delicate  grower  ;  N.  o. 
minor,  white  medium-sized  flowers,  a  charming 
plant  for  shallow  water  or  for  a  tub  ;  N.  o. 
sulphurea,  flowers  a  beautiful  sulphur-yellow, 
standing  6  inches  to  9  inches  out  of  the  water, 
and  resembling  a  large  Cactus  Dahlia  flower,  the 
foliage  is  delightfully  mottled  ;  N.  o.  sulphurea 
grandiflora  is  larger  than  sulphurea,  rather 
lighter  coloured  flower  and  foliage;  N.  caro- 
liniana,  a  very  pretty  light  pink  flowered  varietj', 
narrow  petals  and  very  double  ;  N.  c.  perfecta 
is  rather  darker  than  caroliniana  ;  N.  c.  nivea, 
pure  white,  narrow  petals  and  very  double,  a 
lovely  variety  ;  N.  ilarliacea  ignea,  fine  large 
carmme-ied  flower  with  fiery  rtd  stamens,  one 
of  the  very  brightest  and  best  of  tlie  red 
varieties  ;  X.  Laydekeri  rosea  is  a  real  gem, 
with  beautifully  mottled  foliage  and  very 
bright  cariuine-red  flowers  ;  N.  L.  lilacea  much 
the  same  as  L.  rosea,  but  with  rosy  lilac  flowers ; 
N.  L.  purpurata,  another  of  the  same  type  with 
purplish  crimson  flowcis  ;  X.  andreana  (new), 
with  coppery  foliage  and  purplish  flowers  ;  N. 
aurora  (new),  coppery  foliage  with  deep  orange 
flowers  changing  to  deep  crimson  ;  X.  chry- 
santha (new), copptry foliage  and  reddi.-h  yellow 
flowers  changing  to  a  sort  of  venuilion-yellow  ; 
X.  ellisiana  (new),  flowers  large  of  a  bright 
carmine-purple,  a  very  fine  Water  Lily  ;  X. 
lucida,  flowers  vermilion  and  violet,  stamens  a 
bright  orange,  large  maculated  leaves,  a  very 
fine  Water  Lily  ;  X.  suavi.-sima  (new),  a  very 
compact  plant  with  beautiful  pink  flowers, 
narrow  petals,  and  very  double;  X.  Seignoureti, 
the  flowers  of  this  plant  are  thrown  up  in  very 
large  numbers  well  above  the  water,  and  are 
orange -red  carmine,  with  golden -yellow 
stamens  and  beautifully  maculated  foliage,  a 
very  pretty  variety. 

Xymphsea  robinsoniana  has  large  violet- 
purple  flowers,  shaded  with  ochre  red  and 
reddish  orange  stamens.  An  exceedingly  fine 
Xymphaia.  X.  pygmsa  is  the  smallest  flow  ered 
Xymphffia  in  cultivation,  and  has  white  flowers ; 
It  should  be  planted  in  shallow  water.  X.  p. 
Helvola  is  the  smallest  foliaged  Water  Lily, 
the  flowers  pale  primrose-yellow  and  appear 
in  great  abundance  ;  it  is  a  gem  for  shallow 
water  or  a  tub.  If  the  stream  intended  to 
supply  the  Xymphiea  pond  flows  very  quickly 
only  allow  a  small  quantity  of  water  to  flow^ 
through  the  ponds  for  the  choice  Xymphseas. 
The  ponds  should  keep  overflowing  a  little,  for 
of  course  the  smaller  the  quantity  of  water 
flowing  through  so  much   warmer  will  it  be 
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and  the  better  the  plants  will  thrive.  Other 
shallower  pools  may  be  made,  in  which  the 
water  can  vary  from  3  inches  to  9  inches  in 
depth,  and  in  these  a  large  number  of  aquatics 
can  be  grown.  The  overflow  from  these  can  be 
carried  away  in  a  winding  ditch,  which  can  be 
made  very  pretty  with  the  gi-owth  of  native 
and  foreign  water  and  bog  plants,  and  if  the 
ground  is  suitable  the  water  may  again  meet  ; 
the  surplus  water  will  not  be  required  for  the 
Lily  ponds. 

Plants  foe  Ditch  Sides. 

On  one  side  of  the  ditch  should  be  short 
mown  grass  for  walking  upon,  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  may  be  planted  Spiriea  palmata, 
S.  p.  alba,  S.  p.  elegans,  S.  giganteum,  and 
S.  Aruncus,  Lilium  pardalinum,  Alstrrwmeria 
aurea,  Montbretia  Pottsi.  M.  ci-ocosmi.-etlora, 
Echinops  Ritro,  E.  nivsale.  Phloxes  of  sorts, 
Saxifraga  peltata,  Piodgersia  podophylla, 
Cranibe  cordifolia,  and  Diiihylleia  cymosa. 
These  can  be  backed  up  by  a  host  of  flowering 
shrubs,  including  Crabs  and  double  and  single 
Cherries  ;  the  Morello  makes  a  very  handsome 
tree,  likewise  the  Apple,  Plum,  and  Thorn. 
Close  to  the  water's  edge  plant  all  the  different 
Oalthas  (ilarsh  Marigolds),  and  in  the  water  of 
the  ditch  Iris  Kiemjiferi,  I.  Pseudacorus 
variegata,  and  all  the  various  Sagittarias.  On 
the  bank  and  under  the  shrubs  can  lie  planted 
many  kinds  of  Daffodils,  Wood  Anemones,  and 
Blue  Bells.  The  deep  ponds  may  be  planted 
with  a  varied  collection  of  Water  Lilies,  with- 
out repeating  the  same  kinds.  Then  in  the 
shallower  ponds  one  may  be  set  apart  for  such 
things  as  Alisma  natans,  a  pretty  South 
African  plant  with  small  floating  foliage  and 
numerous  small  white  flowers  and  stems  stand- 
ing about  2  inches  above  the  water  ;  Limno- 
charis  humboldtiana  (the  Water  Poi)py),  which 
has  rather  larger  fioating  leaves,  while  the 
flowers  are  of  a  beautiful  canary  yellow, 
standing  3  inches  out  of  the  water,  and  about 
the  size  of  those  of  an  Island  Poppy,  Eichhornia 
azurea  (the  Water  Hyacinth),  a  very  pretty 
plant,  which  trails  on  the  surf  aceof  the  water  and 
throws  up  spikes  of  bloom  of  a  pretty  mauve- 
blue  colour  :  Villarsia  nymphajoides  is  a  pretty 
floating  ]ilant  with  yellow  flowers  thrown  up 
very_  freely  during  .luly  and  August,  but  it 
requires  constant  attention  to  keep  it  within 
bounds.  In  this  pond  are  a  few  clumps  of 
Pontederia  cordata  (.3  feet),  P.  azurea  (2  feet), 
P.  montevidensis  (4  feet  to  5  feet)  ;  these  three 
plants  throw  up  spikes  of  mauve  flower.s,  but  of 
rather  different  shades.  A  pond  of  this  sort 
would  have  a  pretty  effect.  Another  shallow 
pond  but  larger,  with  the  centre  planted  with 
Bulrushes,  different  sorts  of  Reeds,  Epilobium, 
Cyperus  longus,  &c.  ;  in  front  of  these  Lythrum 
Salicaria,  Ranunculus  Lingua,  Myosotis 
])al_ustris,  and  all  the  different  sorts  of  Sagit- 
tarias, also  Butomus  umbellatus  (Flowering 
Rush).  The  edges  of  the  ponds  should  be  well 
filled  with  all  the  sorts  of  Calthas  (j\Iarsh 
Marigolds)  to  flower  early  in  the  spring.  Near 
to  this  pond  a  large  boggy  piece  of  ground 
could  be  made,  and  planted  with  bold  clumps 
of  Iris  Kiempferi  and  I.  sibirica,  intermingled 
with  Lythrums  and  Spinea  palmata.  The 
surroundings  of  the  ponds  should  be  made  to 
harmonise  by  planting  irregular  patches  of 
flowering  shrubs  and  trees,  and  bold  clumps  of 
the  large  free-flowering  herbaceous  plants,  such 
as  Phlox,  perennial  Sunflowers,  Epilobiums, 
Rudbeckia,  etc.,  rambling  Roses,  climbing  over 
trees  and  trained  up  the  trunks  of  large  trees, 
and  on  rough  stakes,  look  exceedingly  pretty  ; 
also  patches  of  Cannas,  Lobelia  cardinalis,Nico- 
'  tiana  sylvcstris  nuxed  with  coloured  Phlox, 
Hyacin  thus  candicans  mixed  with  Salvia  patens, 


Hydrangea  paniculata  with  Lilium  tigrinum, 
and  where  it  can  be  managed  large  plants  can 
be  grown  in  pots,  and  jilunged  in  the  turf  up 
to  their  rim  in  suitalble  positions,  such  as 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  Agapanthus  umbellatus, 
Veronicas,  large  Fuchsias,  &c.,  give  a  charm- 
ing eft'ect  ;  also  Solanum  jasminoides,  C'obiea 
scandens,  Eccremocarpus  scaber,  planted  near 
bushes  or  trees,  and  allowed  to  ramblj  at  will, 
are  very  pretty.  Plenty  of  walking  space 
should  be  allowed  between  these  groups,  and 
the  grass  kept  mown  short  will  make  the  whole 
very  enjoyable  on  a  liot  summer  day.  In  this 
garden  formality  must  be  strictly  avoided,  and 
natural  growths  encouraged  or  the  effect  will 
be  spoilt.  Upon  all  the  grass  banks,  .slojjes, 
and  under  the  trees  and  shrubs  maybe  planted 
all  sorts  of  bulbs — Dafibdils,  Forget-me-nots, 
Primroses,  Foxgloves,  Sweet  Williams,  Arabis, 
and  many  other  such  plants.  Round  the 
Nympha'a  ponds  Anagallis  tenella  makes  a 
beautiful  close  carjjet,  and  is  covered  during 
the  early  part  of  the  summer  with  large 
quantities  of  its  pretty  pink  flowers. — W.  .1. 
TowNSEND  (gardener  to  Sir  W.  Farrer),  Sand- 
hurst Lodge  Gardens,  Berks. 
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Royal  Hopticultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate,  AVestminster,  from  I — 5  p.m. 
A  lecture  on  "  Roses  for  Autumn  Blooms"'  will  lie 
given  by  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Paul,  F.R.H.S.,  at  three 
o'clock. 

Young  gardeners.  Twenty  years 
experience  has  taught  me  there  is  little  difficulty 
in  obtaining  young  men,  and  very  little  in  keeping 
them.  I  write  of  a  garden  in  which  five  or  six  are 
kept.  There  are  two  labourers  who  are  worthj' 
of  their  hire,  and  are  content ;  the  young  man 
No.  .3  is  taught  to  look  forward  to  the  place  of 
No.  2,  who,  after  a  couple  of  years,  is  fit  for  a  better 
place.  One  who  took  the  command  of  a  good 
garden  earns  as  high  wages  as  my  head  gardener. 
It  helps  matters  to  provide  variety  in  recreation 
room,  cricket  club,  &c.  Our  village  life  is  apt  to 
be  monotonous,  and  this  is  an  age  where  resttulness 
and  repose  of  character  are  more  often  missed  than 
met  with.  I  am  sure  the  teaching  of  horticulture 
in  principles,  and  Nature  study  in  our  elementary 
schools  will  aid  in  keeping  country  life  happy,  and 
it  is  good  to  get  a  bright  boy  fond  of  gardening 
early  in  the  garden. — Henry  Peto,  Chediniitoii 
Court,  Creirkerne. 

The  Plum  season  in   Kent.— In  an 

orchard  close  at  hand  there  are  several  Plum  trees, 
the  branches  of  which  are  bending  almost  to 
breaking  point  with  the  weight  of  the  crop.  Close 
by  there  are  other  trees  of  the  same  variety  with 
not  a  single  fruit.  How  is  this  accounted  for? 
According  to  local  belief  the  want  of  fruit  may  be 
attributed  to  the  extraordinar3'  crop  of  last  year, 
but  then  they  all  bore  alike,  and  those  trees  that 
are  now  so  heavily  laden  cropped  equally  as  well 
last  season.  In  the  spring  the  show  of  bloom  was 
evenly  distributed,  and  the  fact  that  it  should  set 
and  fruit  develop  on  some  trees  and  not  on 
others  appears  to  be  one  of  those  puzzles  that  are 
frequently  occurring  but  difficult  to  explain.  And 
what  is  common  in  single  orchards  is  also  charac- 
teristic of  districts.  Last  year  there  was  a  glut  of 
Plums  and  Damsons  everywhere.  Hundreds  of  tons 
of  wholesome  fruit  rotted  on  the  ground  because 
it  would  not  pay  to  pick,  and  growers  in  general  de- 
plored the  misfortune  of  the  superabundant  supply. 
After  such  a  year  it  was  generally  expected  that 
Plums  would  be  very  thin  this  season,  and  in  some 
districts  such  is  the  case,  while  in  others  crops 
could  not  well  be  much  heavier.  As  a  wliole,  fruit 
is  fairly  plentiful,  but  the  uneven  manner  in 
which  it  is  distributed  should  have  an  effect  on  the 
sales  to  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  fortunate  in 
having   a   crop.       It   is   curious   how  many  fruit- 


growing   counties    have    a    local    Plum     that     is 
largely  grown  within  certain  areas.     In    Worces- 
tershire the  popular  Plum  is  the  yellow  Pershore, 
a  variety  that  is  hardly  ever  seen  in  Kent,  and  in 
the  latter  county   the  common  kind  i-i  the  Kentish 
bush   Plum.      There   is   hardly  an   orchard,  plan- 
tation, or  garden  where  it  is  not  represented,  and 
when  it  fails  entirely  the  Plum  crop  is  generally  a 
failure.      In  some   seasons  of  scarcity   the   round 
purple    bush    Plums    have    been    very    valuable, 
while  in  seasons  like  last  year  the}'  have  been  a 
nuisance  on  account  of  their  cjuanlity  affecting  the 
value  of  better  class  varieties.     The  Kentish  bush 
Plum  is  a  fine  hardy  sort.     The  tree  grows  large 
and  never  breaks  down    with  the  weight   of   the 
crop,  but  the  tendency'  to  plant  it  is  not  so  strong 
as  it  was  in  the  past.     In  seasons  of  glut  the  local 
Plum   is  almost  worthless,  and  it  only  pays  well 
when  the  crops  of  other  sorts  are  generally  light. 
It  is  probablj'  on  this  account  that  market  growers 
have  of  late  years   turned   their  attention  to  the 
introductions  of  Messrs.  Rivers,  and  planted  largely 
of  Early  Rivers',  The  Czar,  and  Monarch.    Earliness 
is  the  great  feature  of  the  first-named,  as  its  small 
fruits    find    ready    sale    before    the    majority    of 
varieties  are  fit  for  picking.     The  Czar   holds  its 
own  with  any  other  in  its  season,    and  Monarch 
has  proved  a  great  acquisition  to  market  growers, 
as  it  is  a  free  grower,  a  heavy  cropper,  and  the 
fruit  hangs  until  most  other  varieties  have  been 
picked   and   disposed   of.     This   class  of   Plum  is 
largel}'  represented,   and   though  the  qualities  of 
the  popular  Victoria  are  well  known,  I  question 
whether  it  is  being  planted  so  extensively  as  the 
foregoing.     Greengages  were  not  a  heav}'  crop  this 
year,  generally  speaking,  and   many  growers  will 
have  reason  to  deplore  this,  as  the  famous  variety 
is  largely  grown  in  Kent.     In  some  districts  large 
old  trees  may  be  seen  in  orchards  which  still  bear 
heavily,  and  though  the  Kentish  grower  has  not 
3'et  learned  to   otter  his  Gages  to    the   public   in 
dainty  little  frill-edged  boxes,  still  the  variety  is 
among  the  most  profitable.     (Greengage  has   been 
one  of  the  uncertain  Plums  this  season,  and  I  have 
heard  some  growers  congratulating  themselves  on 
their  crops,   whilst   others   have    been   telling    an 
entirely    different   story.       It    may   be   observed, 
however,    that   the    Kentish   grower   likes   a    bic 
Plum,  something  that  will  soon  fill  a  sieve,  and  I 
think    the    majority   of    purchasers   have    also    a 
weakness  for  size.     On  this  account  the  Kentish 
Diamond,    red   and   white   Magnum    Bonum,    and 
Pond's  (Seedling  are  all  popular  sorts,  and  largely 
grown.       With    the   exception   of    Greengage,  the 
high  class  dessert  varieties  are  not  largely  repre- 
sented in  market  plantations,  probably  on  account 
of    the   conditions    not    being    suitable    to    kinds 
having  a  tender  constitution.     The  Damson  crop 
is  marked  by  its  uncertaint}'.     I  have  seen  trees 
laden  with  fruit,  and  the  bleached  stones  from  last 
year's   crop   that    fell   to   the   ground    still    lying 
under  the  trees.     In  other  orchards  Damsons  are 
conspicuous  hy  their  absence,  so  those  wlio  have 
plenty  should  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  a  market 
for  them.     Damsons  in  Kent  are  almost  entirely 
represented    b}'   the   Kentish   Cluster,  which  is  "a 
great  bearer,  but  a  poor  little  fruit  at   its    best. 
It   compares    unfavourably   with    the    large    oval 
Damson     grown     in     Cheshire,    Shropshire,    and 
Staffordshire,  and  it  is  surprising  that  the  larger 
fruit  is  not  tried  more  in  the  south.    It  seems  to  be  a 
matter  of  custom  to  plant  the  Cluster  variety,  and 
many  growers  are  unacquainted  with  any  "other. 
With    the   picking   of   Damsons,    the   stone   fruit 
year,     which     began     with     Cherries,     will      be 
brought  to  a  close,  and,  though  the  crop  will  not 
compare  with   last   year,  there  will  be  the   satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  the  fruit  has  been  put  to  a 
more  profitable  use   than  that  of   rotting   on  the 
ground.  — G.  H. 

The  dwarf  Campanulas.— We  regret 

that  one  of  the  illustrations  of  this  monograph  (on 
page  102)  should  have  been  wrongly  named.  The 
plant  shown  as  C.  rotundifolia  soldanella-Hora 
should  have  been  named  C.  r.  stellata.  The  variety 
soldanelhcHora  has  a  double  row  of  petals,  their 
ends  sliowin"  as  ten  points  instead  of  five,  and 
giving  the  flower  nnich  the  appearance  of  the 
Irintred  bloom  of  the  Soldanella. 
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Lilium  aUPatum  is  finely  in  blonni  ill  the 
garden  of  <i.  E,  Culemaii,  K^i|.,  near  W'akelielil. 
One  plant  has  twenty-live  perteet  flowers  anrl  the 
foliage  very  good. — J.  M.  V. 

Flowepingr   plants   for   a  hedge.— 

Berberis  Darwinii  and  B.  stenophylla  are  capital 
plants  for  the  purpose.  The  orange  flowers  of  the 
one  and  the  yellow  flowers  of  the  other  and  their 
purple  fruit  give  lasting  pleasure. — F.  A.  S. 

Tamarix  Odessana.— The  Tamarisks  are 
so  graceful  in  foliage  and  flower  that  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  they  should  be  kept  before  those 
who  are  thinking  of  adding  to  their  shrubs  or 
trees.  This  pretty  species  has  only  been  intro- 
duced for  some  ten  j'ears,  and  is  just  now  beginning 
to  be  made  known  to  garden  lovers,  although  it 
has  been  previously  written  about  in  Thk  ti.\Ki)EN, 
and  is  to  be  had  from  some  nurserymen.  One  of 
its  valuable  points  is  that  it  blooms  here  for  a  long 
time  at  a  stretch,  and  if  there  is,  as  there  may  be, 
a  brief  cessation  of  flowering,  this  is  followed  by  a 
free  production  of  its  soft  pink  flowers  in  August 
and  September.  This  year  it  bloomed  in  .Tune,  I 
think,  and  after  a  week  without  flowers  in  the 
beginning  of  August  it  flowered  again  and  is  yel 
(the  second  week  of  September)  in  bloom.  It  is  a 
shrub  of  slender,  graceful  habit,  only  reaching  about 
4  feet  in  height  in  mj' garden  in  loanij'  soil,  bearing 
many  of  its  close  racenied  panicles  of  flowers  on 
the  slender  branchlets.  It  is  inclined  to  droop,  and 
apparently  wants  a  position  where  it  can  be  allowed 
to  show  this  tendency  without  being  fastened  to 
a  stick,  which  it  might  require  in  some  places.  It 
is  hardy  here  in  full  sun,  and  one  would  not  now 
like  to  be  without  its  graceful  branches  and 
pleasing  flowers. — S.  Arxott. 

Hardy   Fuchsias   by  the  seaside. 

— One  of  the  advantages  of  nearness  to  the  sea, 
especially  on  the  milder  coasts,  is  the  freedom  and 
hardiness  of  Fuchsias  and  other  tender  shrubs. 
The  writer  has  pleasant  memories  of  grand  Fuchsias 
growing  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of 
Man,  where  they  are  finer  than  here — yet  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  see  even  these  bushes  which  live  in  the  open 
for  many  years.  They  are  now  very  fine  with  their 
bright  flowers,  whose  attractions  are  heightened 
by  the  insects  which  frequent  the  drooping 
blossoms.  But  few  kinds  grow  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood, but  one  has  hopes  of  introducing  others. 
Riccartoni,  coccinea,  and  other  old  forms  are  to  be 
seen,  and  here  and  there  in  a  southern  exposure 
one  meet?  with  a  few  of  the  hj'brid  light-coloured 
Fuchsias.  I  have  here  one  or  two  of  the  later 
raised  hybrids,  such  as  Telegraphe,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  are  quite  to  my  mind  in  form,  although 
the  colours  are  good.  Here  we  cannot  grow  these 
Fuchsias  to  the  height  they  attain  in  warmer 
districts,  as  an  occasional  hard  winter  kills  them 
to  the  base,  and  they  have  to  make  a  fresh  start. 
In  two  cottage  gardens  near  me  they  are  used  as  a 
screen  to  hide  the  stone  wall  in  front  from  the 
windows,  and  are  cut  down  to  the  ground  every 
winter,  but  at  present  are  about  5  feet  high. 
They  look  very  bright  and  pleasing,  especially  when 
associated,  as  in  one  garden,  with  Hj'drangeas, 
which  are  usually  subjected  to  the  same  cutting 
back  treatment.  These  plants  are  never  mulched 
or  protected  in  any  waj' in  winter.  Th^rc  must 
be  many  readers  of  The  Garden  in  seaside  places 
who  could  succeed  with  these  Fuchsias  as  well  as 
those  of  ns  who  are  on  tlie  Sol  way  shore. — 
S.  Arxott,  Carsethorn ,  by  Dumfries,  N.B. 

Rose  Blanc  double  de   Coubert.— 

There  is  no  question  about  the  superiority  of  this  fine 
rugosa  Rose  when  compared  with  Mme.  G.  Bruant. 
It  is  one  of  the  purest  white  flowers  we  possess, 
and  it  maintains  the  fine  leathery  foliage  that  is 
no  small  attraction  in  the  type  and  the  single 
white.  In  none  of  these  newer  rugosas  are  the 
fruits  so  fine  as  in  the  last  two,  but  yet  Blanc 
double  de  Coubert  has  very  fair  sized  berries. 
Although  one  must  prefer  the  latter  variety,  I  am 
not  inclined  to  wholly  condemn  Mme.  (J.  I5ruant. 
A  bed  on  the  lawn  is  just  now  very  fine  for  the 
second  time  this  j'ear.  In  June  its  buds  are  very 
pure  and  quite  shapely,  but  now  they  are  not  so 
fresh  looking.  I  cannot  say  I  admire  its  foliage, 
the  pale  green  rather  small  leaves  suffer  much 
when  contrasted  with  Blanc  double  de   Coubert. 


Undoubtedly  all  these  iiigosas  need  good  cultiva- 
tion, else  they  degenerate  into  mere  flowering 
shrubs.  I  recently  saw  some  very  large  shrubs  of 
the  single  pink,  great  spreading  bushes  ijnite 
S  feet  high.  They  are  well  covered  with  fruit  and 
a  few  flowers  were  out,  but  they  presented  no 
distinctly  attraijtive  appearance  such  as  one  maj' 
obtain  on  a  bush  that  is  well  pruned  each  year. 
On  such  plants  the  seed-pods  are  very  handsome, 
and,  of  course,  the  flowers  also  are  fine.  — V. 

Celosias  in  Regent's  Park.— The  two 

ditt'erent  sections  of  Celosia,  namelj',  the  lig'ht 
feathery  growing  C.  pyramidalis,  represented  by 
forms  innumerable,  and  the  more  solid  Cockscomb 
(Celosia  cristata),  are  both  bedded  out  in  Regent's 
Park,  and  are  verj'  attractive  in  this  form.  The 
plume-like  C.  pyramidalis,  has  advanced  a  good 
ileal  in  popular  favour  within  the  last  few  years 
both  for  bedding  and  for  pots.  Under  these  latter 
conditions  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  it 
may  be  had  in  flower  till  quite  late  in  the  autumn, 
thus  furnishing  in  its  varied  and  vivid  tints  (|uite 
a  break  away  from  the  hues  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
which  form  the  bulk  of  indoor  flowering  plants  at 
that  season.  For  autumn  flowering  the  seed  need 
not  be  sown  till  midsununer  or  even  a  little  later, 
after  which,  to  attain  the  best  results,  the  plants 
must  be  grown  on  freely.  When  needed  for  bedding 
the  seed  is,  of  course,  sown  in  the  spring.  The 
Cockscombs  in  Regent's  Park,  though  not  large, 
are  remarkably  fresh  and  bright.  I?esides  the  velvety 
crimson  form  so  much  beloved  of  our  forefathers, 
there  is  a  good  rich  yelloM'  variety,  and  one  about 
intermediate  in  tint  between  the  two.  This  last  is 
of  a  peculiar  yet  striking  colour.  By  no  stretch  of 
imagination  can  these  Cockscombs  be  regarded  as 
elegant,  but  the}'  attract  attention  by  reason  of 
their  quaintness  and  rich  colouring. — T. 

AVhite  Lilies  and  disease.— Writing 

from  her  newly-made  garden  in  the  Thames 'Valley, 
Lady  Boston  says  of  the  White  Lilies: — "Early 
in  the  season  they  were  attacked  by  the  usual 
fungoid  disease,  the  leaves  of  several  bulbs  perishing 
in  twenty-four  hours.  We  at  once  dug  up  all  the 
clumps  most  affected,  and  the  leaves  and  stems 
were  burnt.  The  remainder  of  the  bulbs  were 
carefully  uncovered  without  disturbing  the  roots, 
and  flowers  of  sulphur  (sulphur  in  powder)  scattered 
thickly  over  them,  the  soil  being  afterwards 
replaced.  Though  a  complete  cure  was  not  effected 
by  this  means  a  successful  check  was  given  to 
the  disease.  All  the  bulbs  bloomed  well,  some 
stems  bearing  twelve  or  thirteen  flowers." 

Age    of   zonal    Geraniums.  —  Some 

thirty  3'ears  ago,  Mr.  Davis,  who  then  had  charge 
of  the  gardens  at  Cricket  St.  Thomas,  was  known 
as  a  foremost  grower  of  Pines  and  of  large  standard 
and  bush  Geraniums.  At  that  time  the  craze  was 
at  its  height  for  bedding  plants  and  Geraniums. 
These  latter  found  an  ardent  lover  in  Mr.  Davis. 
He  made  a  great  feature  of  these  in  growing  them 
as  specimens,  and  planting  in  the  turf  at  intervals 
beside  the  main  walk  from  the  mansion  to  the 
kitchen  garden  and  elsewhere.  Undoubtedly  they 
made  a  large  mass  of  colour,  but  as  to  whether 
they  harmonised  with  the  surroundings  or  not  of 
this  fine  pleasure  ground  I  do  not  know.  Although 
Mr.  Davis  has  been  dead  upwards  of  twenty-five 
years  some  of  his  old  plants  still  survive  and  look 
well.  I  was  surprised  to  see  them  early  in  .June 
in  one  of  the  plant-houses  in  the  best  of  health. 
It  was  a  lean-to  house  with  iron  uprights,  and 
here  they  were  growing  trained  to  these  supports. 
They  were  10  feet  to  1:2  feet  high,  and  almost  as 
much  through,  giving  large  trusses  of  bloom,  all 
being  single  plants  that  used  to  stand  on  the  turf 
in  the  summer  —  Le  Grand,  Victor  Lemoinc, 
Mme.  Lemoine,  and  one  or  two  I  did  not  know. 
These  were  great  favourites  at  that  time.  — 
J.  Crook. 
Notes  from  a  Devon  garden.    The 

one  perfect  bit  of  colour  in  the  garden  just  now  is 
the  scarlet  Bottle-brush  (Metrosideros).  It  is  later 
and  more  dwarf  than  the  usual  grown  crimson  one. 
Clerodendron  fcetidum  is  really  beautiful  just  now. 
I  have  just  picked  a  seed-pod  of  ripe  seed  on 
Romneya  Coulteri.  I  asked  my  gardener  to  bud 
some  Marshal  Niel  on  to  our  big  Banksian  Rose 
early  in  August.    He  was  doubtful  about  it,  for  it 


was  unusually  late  in  the  season,  and  the  only  buds 
I  could  get  were  from  a  Rose  under  glass,  very 
weak,  but  he  did  four,  and  ten  days  after,  to  his 
surprise,  three  had  taken.  Budding  is,  or  was,  a 
mj'stery  to  me.  Sauntering  back  to  our  cottage  I 
gathered  some  Marcchal  Niel  Roses,  and  noted  the 
fine  condition  of  the  buds.  A  further  saunter 
brought  me  to  an  old  Rose,  own  root,  that  harl 
thrown  up  a  sucker  some  (i  feet  high,  and  nearly 
I  inchindiameterattheba.se.  Here  was  the  stock, 
and  here  the  buds  !  That  I  had  neither  knowledge, 
Pvose  knife,  or  even  ratfia,  did  not  trouble  me, 
neither  did  the  fact  that  the  sucker  was  like  a 
whip.  I  selected  a  point  about  ."1  feet  up,  and,  as 
the  leaves  were  some  li  inches  long  and  the  thorns 
J  inch,  I  broke  these  ort'  for  a  II  inch  space,  and 
inserted  my  four  buds — previously  jircpared  uniler 
the  verandah  by  stripping  I  incii  of  bark  with  a 
bud  ott'the  wood.  A  gardening  knife  witli  .'iA-inch 
blade  did  duty  for  budding  knife,  a  length  of  "twine 
— untwisted  and  well  rubbed — did  for  the  ties. 
The  date  was  Aueust  22,  and  all  the  buds  have 
taken.  I  carefully  cut  out  all  ihe  eyes  up  the 
stems  and  also  the  top  above  my  buds.  My  wonder 
now  is,  what  shall  I  do  with  if?  A  Marcchal  Niel 
Rose  on  a  5  feet  standard  I  The  buds  are  sprouting, 
an<l  the  cuts  in  the  bark  healing  fast. — A.  Bavldox, 
f)((ir/isjf,  J'Jeroii. 

Asparagus  umbellatus  at  Kew.— 

The  species  of  Asparagus  worthy  of  cultivation  for 
the  sake  of  their  flowers  alone  are  verj-  few,  not 
more  than  two  or  three  coming  within  this  section. 
Of  these  the  one  under  notice  is  the  most  showy. 
It  is  an  x\siatic  plant,  aiul  in  son)e  favoured 
localities  has  proved  hardy  in  British  gardens, 
though  in  most  places  its  proper  place  is  the  cold 
greenhouse.  Compared  with  other  species  it 
shows  a  great  difference  in  habit  as  well  as  flowers. 
The  shoots  are  long,  much  branched,  and  look 
best  when  trained  to  a  tall  pillar,  though  the  plant 
may  be  grown  well  trained  round  stakes  or  other 
supports.  The  leaves  are  freely  produced,  and  are 
a  very  dark  shade  of  green.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  autumn,  are  pure  white,  and  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  across.  Dotted  about  among  the  dark  leaves 
the  pure  white  blossoms  are  ver}'  effective,  a 
pendant  shoot  being  a  perfect  shower  bouquet  in 
itself.  Its  cultivation  is  simple,  given  rich  soil 
and  abundance  of  water,  while  quantities  of 
strong  shoots  are  made  annually.  These  shoots 
when  young  are  very  similar  to  those  of  the 
ordinary  Asparagus,  and  are  said  to  possess  much 
the  same  flavour  when  cooked.  At  Kew  there  is 
a  large  specimen  20  feet  high  in  the  Temperate 
house,  M'hich  is  just  coming  into  flower.  Occa- 
sionally this  species  is  met  with  under  the 
name  of  A.  verticillatus,  which  is  a  synon3"m  of 
A.  umbellatus. — ^^^  D. 

\Vinter  Irises. — Too  much  praise  cannot 
be  given  to  winter  Irises.  They  so  beautifully 
break  the  monotony  of  the  dead  time  of  the  year. 
The  onl}'  point  to  be  considered  about  them  is  how 
best  to  keep  them  going  for  a  long  time  together. 
Some  of  them,  such  as  Iris  bakeriana  and  Iris 
'\^artani,  at  first  had  a  very  tran.sitory  existence  in 
my  hands,  and  died  after  blossoming.  But  I  soon 
found  out  that  they  do  much  better  if  the^-  are 
taken  out  of  the  ground  when  the  blooming  time 
is  over  and  the  foliage  has  died  down  ;  then  if  they 
are  kept  in  drawers  till  the  season  for  planting 
comes  round  again  they  manage  to  hold  on.  Of 
course,  this  is  an  arrangement  which  would  be 
abhorrent  to  an  Oncocyclus  Iris,  but  bulbs  do  not 
mind  it.  The  time  when  they  are  really  in  danger 
in  this  country  is  during  the  summer  motiths  when 
the}'  are  exposed  to  alternations  of  wet  and  dr}' 
weather,  which  do  not  suit  them  at  all.  They  are 
comparatively'  safe  when  the}'  are  in  a  gro\^"ing 
state.  Some  of  these  plants,  such  as  Iris  reticulata. 
Iris  Histrio,  itc,  never  give  me  an}-  trouble  at  all, 
and  I  let  them  grow  in  my  sandy  loam  just  as  they 
like  and  take  their  chance.  The}'  are  quite  sure 
to  multiply  largely  and  do  well,  but  others  are  of 
the  Iris  Vartani  persuasion,  and  I  do  not  find  they 
are  so  easily  managed.  They  are  safer,  as  it  seems 
to  me,  if  they  are  kept  cjuite  dry  in  a  dormant 
state.  Iris  rosenbachiana  is  by  far  the  most 
troublesome  of  all,  and  I  do  not  keep  it  long  Iris 
Danfordia;  is  very  good.     1  see  no  notice  o;   Iris 
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Heldreichii  in  either  of  the  letters  on  this  subject 
in  your  impression  of  August  31.  I  have  just  now 
heeu  occupied  in  planting  a  hundred  bulbs  of  it  ;  I 
only  wish  it  were  a  thousand.  It  is  very  much 
indeed  to  be  recommended  from  every  point  of 
view,  and  is  a  splendid  thing— quite  one  of  the 
best  of  them  all.— Henry  Ewbank,  St.  John's. 
Ryde,  Ide  of  Wiyht. 
Colchieum   illyricum.— The   genus 

Colchicum  has  some  need  of  revision  in  view  of  the 
introductions  since  Mr.  Baker's  "Synopsis  of  the 
Colchicea;  and  the  Aberrant  Tribes  of  Liliaceic  " 
appeared  in  the  "  Joiirnal  of  the  Linnean  Society  " 
in  1879.  There  is  room  for  a  correction  of  garden 
names,  for  it  takes  one  a  good  deal  of  time  and 
trouble  to  determine  that  their  plants  are  correctly 
named.  The  plant  1  have  grown  as  C.  latifolium 
for  some  j'ears  has  given  me  some  trouble,  because 
the  name  has  been  opplied  to  more  than  one  plant 
by  different  botanists.  I  tliink,  however,  that  it 
must  be  the  one  called  C.  ill3'riouni,  Fric.  (C.  lati- 
folium, Griseb.  PL  Buind.),  though,  as  I  have  not 
the  latter  work,  I  shall  be  glad  to  be  corrected  if  in 
error.  This  Meadow  Saffron  appears  to  be  closely 
allied  to  C.  speciosum,  and  my  C.  latifolium, 
which  reached  me  through  an  Italian  firm,  is  not 
jnlike  it  in  some  respects.  It  comes  into  bloom  at 
the  same  time,  has  tlowers  about  the  same  size. 
which,  however,  open  out  more  star-like  and  are  of 
a  lighter  colour,  with  a  white  stripe  from  the  base 
to  about  half-way  up  each  segment.  The  tesse- 
lation  is  so  faint  that  it  is  only  noticeable  on  very 
close  inspection.  The  leaves,  which  are  vernal,  are 
broad,  and  resemble  those  of  C.  speciosum.  I  have, 
however,  no  other  Meadow  Saffron  which  opens 
out  so  broadly  at  an  early  stage.  The  colour  as  a 
whole  may  be  called  pale  lilac.  I  have  gone 
carefully  over  Mr.  Bakers  synojisis  and  can  only 
identify  this  plant  with  C.  illyricum. — S.  Aknott. 


RARE     GREENHOUSE    BULBS. 

Many  bulbous  plants  are  extremely  popular  for 
greenhouse  decoration,  and  may  be  plentifully  met 
within  most  gardens,  however  small,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  considerable  number  are  of  rare 
occurrence,  though  the  flowers  are  very  beautiful. 
Even  if  in  some  cases  at  least  a  large  amount  of 
care  is  necessary  in  order  to  ensure  success,  this  is 
well  repaid  by  the  beauty  of  their  blossoms  and 
comparative  rarity.  The  majority  of  the  more 
uncommon  greenhouse  bulbs  are  natives  either  of 
the  Andean  region  of  South  America  or  of  South 
Africa,  from  which  last-named  district  many  kinds 
were  grown  by  our  forefathers  more  plentifully 
than  they  are  at  the  present  day.  True,  some  of 
them  may  be  obtained  from  the  few  nurserymen 
who  make  a  speciality  of  bulbs  of  this  class  at  a 
very  cheap  rate,  but  they  are  so  seldom  met  with 
that  one  is  fully  justified  in  describing  them  as 
rare.  A  complete  list  of  such  would  occupy  far 
too  much  space  for  the  columns  of  The  Garden, 
hence  I  will  limit  myself  to  mentioning  a  few  of 
the  most  striking  of  those  that  come  well  within 
the  heading  of  rare  or  uncommon  bulbs. 

Acidantliera  hicolor. — This  plant,  which  is  a 
native  of  Abyssinia,  produces  a  quantity  of 
Gladiolus-like  leaves,  arranged  in  two  opposite 
rows,  as  in  the  members  of  that  genus.  The 
flower-stem,  which  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  to 

3  feet,  bears  on  its  upper  portion  several  loosely- 
arranged   blossoms.      They  are  from   3   inches   to 

4  inches  across,  and  of  a  creamy  white  tint,  with 
a  blotch  of  purple  at  the  base  of  the  segments. 
The  fragrance  of  the  flowers,  which  are  borne 
during  the  summer  months,  is  very  pleasing.  It 
needs  to  be  kept  free  from  frost,  and  quite  dry  in 
the  winter  when  dormant. 

Aiioiiianthns  hredfiorun. — Another  South  African 
bulb  for  the  greenhouse.  It  forms  a  solid  ovoid 
brownish  bulb,  while  the  leaves  are  stiff,  nearly 
erect,  about  1  foot  long  and  1  inch  in  width.  The 
flower-stem  reaches  a  height  of  1  foot  or  a  little 
more,  and  is  terminated  by  a  loose  umbel  of 
blossoms.  Owing  to  Ijeing  so  constricted  at  the 
base  the  flowers,  even  when  in  the  height  of  their 
beauty,  appear  to  be  only  half  expanded.  They 
are   about    2    inches   long,  and   of   a   rich   golden 


yellow  colour.  This  Anoiganthua  often  flowers 
during  the  winter  months,  but  it  also  occasionally 
blooms  at  other  periods.  A  mixture  of  two-thirds 
loam,  one-third  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand  will  suit  it  well,  provided  it  is  well  watered 
throughout  the  growing  season  and  kept  dry  when 
dormant. 

Anomijtheca  crutnta. — The  term  rare  as  applied 
to  this  may  seem  somewhat  of  a  misnomer,  but 
uncommon  it  decidedly  is.  The  bulbs  are  some- 
thing like  those  of  a  Freesia,  but  much  smaller  ; 
indeed,  the  whole  plant  when  fully  developed  is 
little  more  than  ti  inches  high.  Tlie  flower-scape, 
which  just  overtops  the  sword-shaped  leaves,  bears 
several  of  its  pretty  bright  blossoms.  They  are 
nearlj'  1  inch  across,  and  of  a  bright  carmine-red 
colour,  the  three  lower  segments  being  blotched 
with  velvety  crimson.  This  little  Anomalheca 
will  in  most  cases  pass  the  winter  in  sheltered 
spots  and  light,  dry  soils,  and,  where  favourablj' 
situated,  it  seeds  freely,  the  young  plants  occur- 
ring in  all  directions.  A  second  species,  A. 
grandiflora,  is  larger  in  all  its  parts  than  the 
preceding,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  extends  it 
does  not  seem  to  adapt  itself  to  altered  circum- 
stances as  well  as  the  smaller  kind.  Anomalheca 
cruenta  is  a  shallow  rooting  subject.  Pretty 
little  masses  for  greenhouse  decoration  may  be 
formed  by  putting  from  twelve  to  twenty  bulbs  in 
a  pan.  Though  generallj'  known  under  the  above 
name,  the  genus  Anomatheca  is  now  merged  into 
that  of  Lapeyrousia. 

Bruitsriyia  Josephince. — This  suggests  a  certain 
athnity  to  Amaryllis  Belladonna,  but  is  much 
larger  in  all  its  parts,  the  bulb  being  often  bigger 
than  a  Cocoanut.  Like  the  Nerines,  it  as  a  rule 
pushes  up  its  flower-spike  and  commences  to  grow 
in  the  autumn,  and  after  this  it  must  be  kept  in  a 
good  light  position  in  order  to  perfect  its  growth 
during  the  dull  portion  of  the  year.  After  this  a 
thorough  ripening  oft'  by  full  exposure  to  sunshine 
and  drought  at  the  roots  is  necessary  for  the 
flower  production,  but  even  treated  in  this  waj'  it 
cannot  always  be  depended  upon  to  flower.  The 
sturdy  flower-scape,  2  feet  or  so  in  height,  is  termi- 
nated by  a  large  rounded  head,  containing  from 
twenty  to  forty  blossoms,  each  borne  on  a  stalk 
about  6  inches  long.  The  flowers  are  bright  red 
and  very  showy. 

Callijjsyche  aaranliaca. — A  native  of  the  Andes 
of  Ecuador,  and  valuable  from  the  fact  that  it 
blooms  generally  during  the  autumn  and  winter 
months.  The  flower-scape  reaches  a  height  of 
2  feet,  and  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  bright 
golden-yellow  flowers.  Individually  they  bear 
some  resemblance  to  a  small  Uay  Lily,  but  the 
stamens  protrude  3  inches  or  so  from  the  perianth 
and  impart  a  peculiar  brush-like  arrangement  to  a 
head  of  blossoms.  Conditions  favourable  to  the 
general  run  of  Amaryllis  will  suit  this  Callipsyche. 

Cyrtanthus. — A  family  remarkable  for  the  great 
dissimilarity  between  the  species  of  which  it  is 
composed.  Thus  C.  obliquus  forms  a  large  bulb, 
from  whence  a  scape  2  feet  high  is  pushed  up. 
This  is  terminated  by  an  umbel  of  blossoms  tubular 
in  shape,  3  inches  or  4  inches  long,  and  in  colour 
yellow,  marked  with  red  and  green.  Another 
group  represented  by  C.  sanguineus,  formerly 
known  as  Gastronema  sanguinea,  much  resembles 
a  small-growing  Vallota,  while  the  third  and 
largest  section  in  point  of  numbers  contains  such 
species  as  C.  angustifolius,  C.  lutescens,  C. 
MacKeni,  and  0.  Macowani,  all  of  which  have 
small  Snowdrop-like  bulbs,  grassy  foliage,  and 
slender  scapes  of  tubular-shaped  blossoms. 
These  last  are  of  very  easy  culture,  given  the 
treatment  of  a  Pelargonium,  but  the  others 
previously  mentioned  need  a  period  of  absolute 
rest.  A  hybrid  between  C.  sanguineus  and  '\'allota 
purpurea  is  in  cultivation,  sometimes  under  the 
name  of  Cyrtanthus  hybridus  and  at  others  as 
Vallota  hybrida.  This  is  in  general  appearance 
aliout  midway  between  its  parents,  and  forms  an 
extremely  pretty  greenhouse  bulb. 

Freesia  Armslroixji.  —  A  delightful  Freesia, 
which  is,  except  in  colour,  a  good  deal  like  the 
well-known  Freesia  refracta.  As  the  flowers  are 
pink  it  thus  stands  out  in  a  marked  manner  from 
all  of  its  immediate  relatives.     Another  point  of 


difference  is  that  F.  Armstrongi  is  wanting  in  the 
delicious  fragrance  that  renders  the  others  so 
popular.  It  has  flowered  at  Kew,  and  I  have  also 
met  with  it  elsewhere,  but  up  to  the  present  it  is 
in  this  country  at  least  rare. 

Herman  thus  coccineiis. — A  great  man}'  species  of 
Hiemanthus  require  the  temperature  of  a  stove, 
but  this  is  essentially  a  greenhouse  plant.  When 
established  in  large  pans,  kept  growing  during 
autumn  and  winter  and  well  parched  up  in  the 
summer,  it  will  push  up  its  flower-spikes  about 
August,  and  soon  form  a  goodly  show.  As  soon  as 
the  spikes  are  seen  an  increased  amount  of  water 
must  be  given.  It  is  the  finest  of  the  greenhouse 
Ha-manthuses,  has  been  grown  in  this  countrj'  for 
over  150  years,  and  >'et  is  very  uncommon. 

I^meiie. — The  members  of  this  genus,  though 
now  merged  into  that  of  H^nienocallis,  are,  when 
met  with  in  gardens  (which  is  very  seldom)  and 
also  in  most  publications,  referred  to  as  Ismene. 
The  easiest  of  the  Ismenes  to  cultivate  and  a  very 
ornamental  plant  for  the  greenhouse  is  I.  calathina, 
which  flowers  about  midsummer.  It  needs  to  be 
kept  dry  during  the  winter,  and  treated  liberally 
when  growth  recommence.-:.  The  deep  green  strap- 
shaped  leaves  are  well  overtopped  by  the  flower- 
scape  that  reaches  a  height  of  2  feet  to  3  feet. 
The  flower,  which  is  powerfully  scented,  is  formed 
of  a  funnel-shaped  tube,  divided  at  the  mouth 
into  six  narrow  segments.  In  the  centre  is  a  large 
cup  or  corona,  over  3  inches  across,  which  consists 
of  six  lobes,  each  lobe  being  duly  notched  in  the 
centre  and  fringed  along  the  margin.  The  colour 
is  white,  shaded  inside  with  green.  I.  andreana, 
in  which  the  corona  is  largely  developed,  and 
I.  Amancaes,  with  3'ellow  blossoms,  are  two  other 
species,  neither  of  which,  however,  flower  so 
readily  as  I.  calathina. 

Lycorls. — The  members  of  this  genus,  which  is 
nearly  related  to  Xerine,  are  ver}'  beautiful  when  in 
flower,  but  up  to  the  present  they  have  proved  diffi- 
cult to  bloom  well.  Lycoris  aurea  created  quite  a 
furore  when  it  flov/ered  at  Kew  in  1S94,  for,  though 
introduced  over  a  century  ago,  very  few  of  us  had 
an  opportunity  of  seeing  it  in  bloom  previous  to 
the  Kew  plants  flowering.  Another  species,  L. 
radiata,  was  sent  to  this  country  from  Japan  in 
large  numliers  a  few  years  ago  under  the  name  of 
Nerine  japonica,  but  I,  in  common  with  many 
others,  could  never  induce  them  to  flower,  though 
a  few  bulbs  received  from  (iuernse}'  just  as  the 
spikes  were  showing  developed  their  blossoms 
well.  The  deep  red  tint  of  the  flowers  is  very 
noticeable.  Visitors  to  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  on  August  13  last  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  another  Lycoris,  viz.,  L. 
squamigera,  a  sturdy  growing  species  with  lilac- 
mauve  tinted  blossoms.  It  is  distinct,  but  far  less 
showy  than  the  others. 

P/acea. — A  small  genus  nearly  related  to 
Hippeastrum,  the  members  of  which  principally 
occur  in  the  Andean  region  of  Chili.  A  couple  of 
J'ears  or  so  ago  one  species,  P.  ornata,  was  noted 
in  flower  in  several  collections,  probablj'  as  the 
result  of  a  large  importation  by  a  prominent 
nurseryman.  In  this  species  the  flower-scape 
reaches  a  height  of  about  1  foot,  and  bears  on  its 
summit  several  blossoms.  They  are  about  3  inches 
across,  the  ground  colour  white,  heavily  lined  with 
bright  red,  and  shaded  towards  the  centre  with 
green.  The  flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  produced  during 
the  summer.  The  Placeas  are  not  very  amenable 
to  cultivation,  and  do  better  planted  out  in  a 
frame  secure  from  frost  than  they  do  in  pots. 

S/enome'son. — With  this  genus  botanists  have 
now  included  the  Coburgias,  a  verj'  beautiful  class, 
whose  drawback  is  that  they  are  often  difficult  to 
flower.  It  is  essential  to  ensure  an  absolute  period 
of  rest  when  dormant.  Their  nomenclature  is  in 
a  very  confused  state,  for  some  make  a  long  list  of 
species,  while  by  others  many  of  them  are  regarded 
as  varieties.  One  of  the  showiest  is  Stenomesson 
(Coburgia)  incarnata,  with  long,  tubular  flowers 
borne  on  l)old,  upstanding  spikes.  Tlie  flowers 
vary  in  colour,  the  most  striking  being  a  mixture 
of  orange-yellow  and  red.  In  S.  trichroma  the 
flowers  are  of  a  rosy  red  tint.  Those  Stenomessons 
pass  the  winter  in  a  totally  dormant  state,  when 
they    must  be  kept  quite   dry  and  given  all   the 
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sunlight  possible.  With  the  return  of  spring  and 
a  little  additional  moisture  leaves  and  flower- 
spikes  are  pushed  forth  at  much  the  same  time. 
The  bulbs  are  often  liable  to  produce  a  lot  of 
offsets,  and  if  these  are  allowed  to  remain  the 
parent  bulb  does  not  flower  so  well  as  if  they  are 
regularly  removed.  All  the  members  of  this  genus 
are  natives  of  the  Andean  region  of  South  America. 

Walsonia. — The  Watsonias  are  all  Gladiolus-like 
plants,  natives  of  South  Africa.  As  a  rule,  they 
do  better  planted  out  in  a  sunny  frame  or  green- 
house than  in  pots.  They  must  be  quite  dry 
during  the  winter.  The  flowers  are  of  various 
shades  of  orange-scarlet,  and  brick-red  sometimes 
occurs  amongst  them,  while  in  one— W.  iridifolia 
alba — the}'  are  pure  white.  This  last  is  a  delightful 
bulb  for  flowering  in  early  sumnierin  thegreenhouse. 

Zephyranthes.  —  There  are  several  species  in 
cultivation,  one  of  which  (Z.  Candida),  like  a 
white  Crocus,  is  still  flowering  well  in  the  open 
ground.  For  the  greenhouse  Z.  carinata  is  charm- 
ing, and  flowers  well  year  after  year  under  cultiva- 
tion. It  has  a  bulb  about  the  size  of  a  small 
llaffodil,  from  which  the  grass-like  leaves  are 
pushed  up.  The  flowers,  which  are  supported  on 
slender  spikes  about  a  foot  high,  are  nearly  as  large 
as  those  of  Vallota  purpurea,  and  of  a  rich  deep  rose 
tint.  It  is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  now  a  very 
popular  flower  in  some  of  the  warmer  quarters  of 
the  globe.  As  a  greenhouse  plant  it  flowers  during 
the  summer  months.  A  few  3'ears  ago  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  Zephyranthes  was  tried  in  Bermuda, 
but  though  the  bulbs  sent  from  there  were  finer 
than  any  I  had  previously  seen,  they  realised  such 
poor  prices  when  offered  for  sale  in  the  London 
auction  rooms  that  I  have  not  met  with  an}'  since. 
A  successor  to  Lilium  Harrisi  will,  I  think,  be 
hard  to  find.  H.  P. 


NOTES    ON    GLADIOLI. 

It  certainly  goes  without  saying  that  the  (iladioli 
are  among  the  finest  of  late  summer  and  early 
autumn  flowering  plants.  Rich,  varied  and  good 
in  colour,  they  only  require  to  be  well  dealt  with  to 
ensure  the  best  results.  Their  cultivation  is  well 
known  to  those  amateurs  who  take  a  keen  interest 
in  these  showy  and  beautiful  plants.  But,  while 
the  u.sual  or  orthodox  wa}'  of  growing  a  few  of 
these  plants  in  the  border  is  well  understooil,  it 
does  not  follow  that  anj'thing  like  the  best  results 
are  secured  from  year  to  year.  In  common  with 
not  a  few  other  things  that  could  be  named,  the 
genus  Gladiolus  is  singularly  benettted  by  fresh 
ground,  and  in  particular  by  being  planted  on  this 
for  the  first  time.  Here,  however,  a  drawback  is 
liable  to  crop  up,  and,  ."should  the  new  soil  be  light 
or  such  as  has  been  down  to  pasture  for  some  time, 
the  chances  are  that  wireworm  will  be  present  in 
either  large  or  small  numbers.  When  a  choice 
selection  or  collection  is  about  to  be  planted,  the 
importance  of  having  land  c^uite  free  from  such  a 
pest  cannot  be  over-estimated.  Hence  it  will  be 
well  to  anticipate  the  coming  crop,  and  so  arrange 
matters  previously  that  the  plants  now  under 
notice  are  not  really  being  planted  on  maiden  soil. 
Naturall}',  nothing  is  better  than  this  if  the  land 
enjoys  perfect  immunity  from  the  larvpe  mentioned. 
Of  suitable  soils,  a  rather  holding  or  slightly  clayey 
loam  will  be  found  to  promote  the  greatest  vigour, 
and  particularlj'  when  the  preparation  is  of  the 
right  kind. 

Autumn  digging — or  rather,  by  way  of  prefer- 
ence, trenching — should  always  be  indulged  in, 
working  in  the  heavy  supplies  of  manure  at  one 
spit  deep,  and  leaving  the  upper  surface  to  be 
pulled  down  b}'  wind  and  weather  in  due  course. 
During  frosty  weather,  or  such  weather  as  will 
permit  of  the  land  being  walked  upon  with 
impunity,  sewage  refuse  may  be  carted  or  harrowed 
on  the  surface  and  spread,  likewise  a  good  dressing 
of  bone-meal  or  of  lime  to  be  worked  down 
gradually.  This  may  finallj'  be  worked  in  with 
the  fork  or  at  planting  time,  and  with  such  care 
good  spikes  in  plenty  should  follow  in  due  course. 
Possibly  such  or  similar  care  has  been  bestowed  on 
this  valuable  race  of  plants  over  and  over  again, 
and  it  must  needs  be  if  the  spikes  are  to  attain 


full  development.  In  the  more  heavy  class  of  soil 
it  is  often  necessary  to  surround  the  cornis  with 
sharp  sand  or  grit,  so  that  an  early  rooting  may  be 
encouraged,  and  equally  that  the  root-fibres  be 
preserved.  In  the  lighter  and  sandy  soils  this  is, 
of  course,  unnecessary,  and  rather  than  make 
preparations  to  this  end  measures  have  to  be 
adopted  by  which  the  soil  is  retained  in  as  cool  a 
condition  as  possible.  For  this  purpose,  more  or 
less,  fresh  cow  manure  is  deeply  buried  in  the  soil 
beloH  the  corms,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of 
enriching  it,  but  to  assist  that  uniformly  cuol 
condition  belo-w  ground  that  so  nuich  contributes 
to  the  general  success  in  times  of  great  heat  and 
continued  drought.  As  to  progress  in  these  plants, 
and  especially  in  the  perfecting  both  of  spike  and 
blossom,  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  strain  of 
cross  -  breeds  known  as 
gandavensis  has  reached 
the  highest  beauty.  In- 
deed, in  such  self  colours 
as  salmon,  salmon-scarlet, 
the  true  scarlets,  and 
some  others,  this  would 
appear  true,  while  in 
such  as  wdiite  and  yellow 
shades  there  would 
appear  scill  room  for 
work  and  improvement. 
The  race  or  section  of 
these  plants,  however, 
that  is  each  year  dra%ving 
nioie  attention  to  itself  is 
that  known  as  the 
Lcmoinei  group,  a  set 
characterised  by  greater 
hardihood,  and  embracing 
a  variety  of  colour  un- 
known in  the  other 
section.  The  hooded 
character  of  the  flowers, 
too,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  attractive  feature  of 
these  kinds. 

Another  set,  known  as 
0.  Childsii,  is  also  ex- 
ceptionally vigorous.  Of 
both  these  sets  some 
remarkably  fine  and  dis- 
tinct kinds  have  been 
seen  recently  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster, 
where  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence has,  from  his  richly 
stored  garden  at  Burforcl, 
Dorking,  displayed  some 
of  the  leading  novelties 
in  these  sections.  The 
advent  of  the  new  shades 
of  colour  is  of  some 
moment  to  the  hybridist, 
who  is  not  slow  to  take 
advantage  of  any  change 
in  this  direction.  What 
was  very  obvious  in  those 
so  recently  brought  to 
the  Drill  Hall  by  Sir 
Trevor  Lawrence's  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Bain,  was  the 
length  both  of  spike  and 
the  flower  it  is  possible 
for  a  spike  to  display  in 
good  condition.  This 
two    things  —  the    long 


variety  was  extremely  vigorous,  and  the  bloom 
was  almost  6  inches  across.  This  type  is  very 
hardy,  and  therefore,  generally  speaking,  better 
suited  for  permanent  culture  in  the  open.  This  is 
the  race  we  must  look  forward  to  in  the  near 
future,  a  race  that  will  give  to  our  gaidens  hand- 
some clumps  of  these  showy  things  in  as  great 
variety  as  the  ordinary  hybrids  now  present. 
Such  a  race  as  this  will  mark  an  epoch  of  consider- 
able importance  to  the  garden  out  of  dooi'S.  That 
such  a  time  may  be  within  measurable  di.stancc 
oven  now  is  scaicely  to  be  gainsaid,  and  by  gather- 
ing together  the  hardiest  and  most  worthy  of  the 
Lemoinei  andiother  forms,  also  such  marked  hardy 
species  as  G.  in.signis  (a  very  early  and  freely- 
floweredjplant),  [G.    Sauridersi,  and, others  of  the 


ULADIOmS    HYBRIDUR    PKINCEPS    (FLOWERS    .5i    INCHES    ACR0i5.S). 

( fiiven  an  award  of  merit,  RoifaL  HortiauUurai  Society,  Auf/Ufit  ?'i',  and  shown  by  Sir 

Trt'for  Lawrence.  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking. 


naturally     demonstrates 
life    of     the    individual 


flower  brought  about  by  greater  substance  doubt- 
less of  the  flower  as  compared  with  the  usual 
forms  of  gandavensis  ;  and,  secondly,  the  suit- 
ability of  the  garden  soil  at  Burford  for  grow- 
ing these  good  things  to  such  perfection.  One 
kind  in  particular  as  shown  b}'  Sir  Trevor 
Lawrence  stood  out  most  conspicuous  from  the 
rest,  and  was  called  G.  hybridus  princeps.  This, 
it  would  appear,  was  possessed  of  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  a  rather  old  and  showy  species, 
viz.,  G.  Saundersi,  and  evidenced  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  the  flowers  individuallj'  as  also  the  rich 
scarlet  colour  and  the  pronounced  irregular  white 
expanse   on    the  lower  part   of   the   flower.     The 


communis  and 
and  important 
forward. 


byzantine     race,    that     pleasant 
time    ma\'    ])ossibl\"    be    hastened 
E.  H.  .1. 


BULBS  IN  THE  DUTCH  GARDEN. 

"  As  I  was  shaping  beds  for  winter  flowers.' 

There  is  a  certain  small  space  of  garden  ground, 
bounded,  as  geography  books  say,  on  the  north  and 
south  by  shrubberies,  on  the  east  by  a  creeper- 
covered  wall,  and  on  the  west  by  a  bank  and 
terrace.  This  little  demesne  can  boast  of  neither 
Yew  hedges,  nor  a  fountain,  nor  a  sundial,  nor  any 
trees  cut  out  in  shapes  like  poodle  dogs  or  the  trees 
of   German    toys,    but   it   has   sets  of   flower-beds 
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quaintl}'  placed  in  fine  soft  turf.  Xo  grass  of 
cloister  close  or  college  lawn  could  be  more  green 
and  smooth,  and  there  is  a  preciseness  and  for- 
mality about  this  oblong  plot  that  has  earned  for  it 
the  name  of  the  Dutch  garden,  though  really  it  is 
not  deserved. 

Many  long  door  windows  that  belong  to  the 
dwelling  rooms  open  on  to  the  terrace,  the 
windows  being  always  open,  and  the  terrace  as 
much  a  part  of  the  house  as  the  kitchen  itself, 
it  is  a  matter  of  the  first  importance  to  keep  this 
little  garden  within  a  garden,  ever  bright  and 
pretty  to  look  at.  About  the  summer  arrange- 
ments there  is  never  the  slightest  difficulty.  Time- 
honoured  bedders  of  pink,  cream-white,  and 
scarlet  lend  it  a  blaze  of  colour  that  is  heightened 
by  their  cool  green  setting  ;  but  summer  flies,  and 
with  it  the  brilliant  flower  hues  that  vanish  with 
the  butterfly  gauzes  and  muslins  that  made  the 
garden  so  gay  in  summer  time. 

In  October  the  beds  are  emptied,  dug  up,  turned 
over  and  over,  enriched,  in  fact  no  feather  beds  of 
bygone  days  could  ever  have  been  more  carefully 
shaken  up  and  remade  than  our  earth  beds,  and 
very  soft  and  feather-beddish  they  look  when  the 
final  pat  has  been  given  and  all  is  ready  for  their 
new  occupants.  To  settle  what  or  who  these  are 
to  be  is  the  question  that  has  to  be  decided  by  the 
Gardening  Parliament  for  October.  It  is  such  an 
important  deci.sion  ;  from  October  to  June,  how 
manj'  a  wintry  day  between  them,  and  as  far  as 
the  garden  goes  they  must  every  one  be  bright. 

Our  wall  in  the  background  is  an  unfailing 
stand-by.  This  gives  up  the  warm  reds  and 
yellows  no  one  need  be  without  during  November 
and  December,  if  only  creepers  have  been  planted 
with  judgment;  and  in  the  shrubberies  a  holly  tree 
or  two  will  be  showing  vivid  patches  of  scarlet ; 
but  the  beds  ?    It  is  difficult  to  do  so  well  by  them. 

Anything  so  Philistine  as  filling  them  with 
temporary  occupants  in  the  waj'  of  shrubs  or  pot 
plants  never  so  much  as  occurs  to  us.  The  sight 
of  a  plant  put  in  where  it  has  not  grown  sets 
every  tooth  on  edge.  It  is  impossible  for  alien 
plants  to  escape  the  look  of  artificiality.  They 
are  as  uncomfortable  and  disconcerting  as  revised 
versions  or  the  sudden  alterations  we  have  to  put 
up  with  sometimes  in  the  faces  of  friends  who 
would  fain  improve  their  personal  appearance,  but 
we  would  so  much  rather  have  them  as  they  were. 


No  ;  except  for  the  bedders  who  are  used  to  it, 
and  take  their  annual  change  of  quarters  as  a 
matter  of  course,  as  do  their  owners,  temporary 
planting  is  tabooed.  It  is  better  to  be  content 
tor  a  time,  without  much  show,  in  order  to 
reserve  ourselves  the  joy  of  seeing  the  spring 
flowers  growing  slowly  into  beauty  where  they 
were  planted  iu  their  own  time  and  way.  Nor 
will  we  have  a  confusion  of  sorts  and  kinds.  It 
is  good  to  study  broad  effects.  We  like  our 
flowers  in  drifts  and  shoals,  and  would  sooner  see  a 
generous  stretch  of  a  common  prett}'  flower  that 
knows  itself  at  home,  and  thrives  there,  than  an}- 
bits  or  odds  and  ends  of  shy  and  unfamiliar 
strangers,  however  rare.  Clouds  of  starry  Forget- 
me-nots,  blue  as  heaven,  rivers  of  faint  pink 
London  Pride,  Primroses,  Polyanthus,  battalions 
of  Wallflowers,  gold  and  brown,  these  are  the 
flowers  we  love,  and  that  no  one  need  be  without ; 
they  are  so  hardy,  though  even  with  these  wise 
virgins  will  alwa3's  keep  a  few  in  the  reserve 
garden  in  case  of  accidents  to  fill  up  gaps. 

Last  year,  however,  we  made  a  new  departure. 
To  fill  two  small  and  moon-shaped  beds  someone 
suggested  bulbs.  Now  bulbs  had  always,  hereto- 
fore, been  put  in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  garden, 
where  they  have  their  own  estalilished  places,  by 
shrubberies  or  under  the  Oak  trees,  where  the 
sun  gets  at  them  before  the  leaves  are  out,  but 
still,  for  once,  and  in  a  Dutch  garden,  why  not 
bulbs?  It  was  decided  to  try  them.  Gold,  white, 
and  blue,  these  were  the  colours  we  fixed  upon. 
None  are  fairer  in  the  flower  world  nor  have  been 
dearer  to  the  eyes  of  man,  since  King  Solomon 
brought  over  his  ship-loads  of  gold  and  ivory,  and 
laced  the  beautiful  garments  of  his  priests  with 
blue.  How  Solomon's  Temple  must  have  educated 
the  masses !  Time  alone  was  to  prove  how 
cleverly  we  had  chosen  our  flowers,  though  clever 
is  hardlv  the  word,  since  good  luck  had  a  great 
deal  to  do  with  it.  We  had  thought  more  of  the 
colours  than  the  times  for  blooming,  but  a  succes- 
sion of  colour  was  just  the  point  we  made,  as  \vil! 
be  explained. 

The  bulbs  took  a  long  time  to  plant,  for  it  is 
useless  putting  bulbs  in  anj'how.  Every  sort,  as 
all  gardeners  know,  requires  a  different  depth  of 
earth,  and  each  one  must  have  a  separate  hole  to 
lie  in.  After  the  pale  little  brown  babies  had  been 
safely  tucked  away,  we  gave  them  a  counterpane 


of  flowering  moss,  with  a  tuft  or  so 
of  Arabia  for  change  of  foliage,  and 
there  we  left  them  to  sleep  their 
(|uiet  sound  sleep,  heedless  of  winter 
rain  and  snow  :  but,  like  all  babies, 
the\'  were  thriving  and  growing  in 
their  sleep. 

After     the     first     snowstorm    of 
.lanuarj',    just    as    the    soft    white 
blanket  is  thawing,   is  the  time   to 
look  out  for  a  first  appearance.     In 
^  the     Dutch    garden,    on     a    sunny 

V         .fanuai-)'   daj',    the   winter    Aconite 
'  will  be  the  very  first   to  show.     He 

conies  into  the  world  head  first,  in 
very  human  fashion,  and  so  shj-  he 
will  hardly  hold  it  up.  When 
he  has  raised  it,  very,  very  slowly, 
and  looks  j'ou  in  the  face,  you  are 
delighted  with  him.  You  must  be, 
if  only  for  the  pretty  green  frill  he 
wears  round  his  neck,  which  makes 
him  look  like  your  grandfather's 
portrait  when  he  was  a  child.  His 
round,  open,  school  -  boj'  face  is 
delicious,  and  he  cares  as  little  as  a 
school-bo}'  for  wind  or  weather, 
'  hut  bravely  holds  the  bastion,  till 
his  little  sisters,  the  Snowdrops, 
come  up  to  bear  him  company. 
"  Lone  flower,  hemmed  in  with 
snow,"  is  said  of  the  Snowdrop, 
but  ours  were  not  lonely  :  before 
the  last  Aconite  had  faded  there  was 
glint  of  blue,  and  the  Scillas,  one  by 
one,  shone  out  like  stars,  for  blue 
is  a  colour  that  tells  more  than  any 
other  in  a  garden  :  there  I  am  of 
the  same  opinion  as  ants  and  bees. 
The  story  is  soon  told,  but  Mas  not  so  short  in 
doing.  Our  yellow,  white,  and  blue  flowers  kept 
the  moon-beds  bright  with  colour  from  Januarj'  to 
April,  and  as  the  days  lengthened  and  the  sun  got 
higher  and  higher,  and  the  blue  blossoms  were 
passing,  the  Moss  and  then  the  Arabis  began  to 
flower,  so  that  we  could  leave  the  bulbs  to  ripen 
slowly  without  interfering  with  them,  till  .lune 
came  to  tell  us  it  was  really  summer  again  and  the 
summer  flowers  must  have  their  turn.  To  have 
kept  the  flower-beds  in  the  Dutch  garden,  not  only 
sightly,  but  fair  to  see  from  .Tanuar}'  to  June, 
almost  one  might  saj'  from  October  to  June,  had 
pleased  us  very  much,  and  we  thought  it  not  bad 
gardening.  To  any  who  may  feel  inclined  to  try 
the  same  effects  there  is  only  one  piece  of  advice  to 
offer.     It  is,  "  Do  not  forget  the  counterpane.'' 

F.  A.  B. 


IRIS    RETICULATA    MAJOR. 

It  has  now  lioen  e.stablished  lieyond  doubt  that 
this  beautiful  fiower  is  a  true  variety  of  the 
netted  Iris.  Max  Leichtlin  gives  its  origin  in 
The  Gardev,  March  .'JO  last  (page  220),  men- 
tioning that  it  was  raised  by  the  late  Eev. 
J.  G.  Nelson,  of  Aldborough.  In  warm  soils  it 
is  quite  happj',  and  is  useful  to  grow  in  pots. 
The  photograph  was  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son,  of  Langport. 


TUB      GARDENING. 

(Continued  from  pai/e  IS,'.) 

EVKROREE.WS   FOR   TuHS. 

TuE  second  class  of  shrubs  or  plants  for  tub 
gardening,  namely,  evergreens,  is  a  large  one. 
■These,  of  course,  if  kept  in  the  dark  during  the 
winter  would  lose  their  leaves,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  kept,  if  not  in  a  greenhouse,  in  a 
fairly  well-lighted  outhouse,  or,  better,  in  an 
orangery,  if  one  is  so  fortunate  as  to  possess  one, 
this  being  the  general  home  of  such  shrubs  before 
the  greenhouse  became  universal.  Some  of  the 
plants  mentioned  below  may  be  set  outdoors  soon 
after  April  comes  in,  and  nlhers  not  till  the  end  of 
Ma\',  unless  tlu-y  have  been  grndiualh'  hardened 
off',  tills  being  an  importiiiil  principle  to  observe 
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when  setting  out  plants  which  have  been  kept  in 
during  the  winter,  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun  often 
doing  little  leas  damage  than  frost. 

Amongst  these  evergreen  shrubs  may  be  men- 
tioned the  Myrtle,  which  in  some  sheltered  places 
in  the  south  of  England,  especially  near  the  sea, 
is  hardy  enough  to  be  grown  as  a  bush,  while  in 
some  less  genial  climates  it  is  often  grown  as  a 
wall  shrub.  The  foliage  and  flowers  are  so  beau- 
tiful, both  to  smell  and  to  look  at,  that  it  is  worth 
growing  in  tubs  and  protecting  through  the  winter, 
as,  except  in  very  warm  districts,  it  gets  sadly 
mutilated  in  sharp  weather.  The  same  ren)arks 
as  to  hardiness  and  cultiu'e  apply  to  the  Camellia. 
The  common  Bay  Tree,  or  Sweet  Bay,  which  is 
the  true  or  Poet's  Laurel  (not  the  ubiquitous  ever- 
green Cherry,  commonly  called  theChen-y  Laurel), 
and  the  Laurustinus,  though  seldom  grown  in  this 
way,  are  worth  it  where  they  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  in  the  open  ground.  They  will  stand 
a  good  deal  of  frost  if  it  is  dry,  but  it  is  in  low 
lying  places  that  tliey  so  often  get  cruel  treatment 
in  the  winter. 

A  shrub  of  very  different  growth  to  the  above- 
mentioned  is  the  Hydrangea.  Its  fine  light  shining 
leaves,  and  the  long  duration  of  its  enormous 
flower  heads,  with  their  changing  colours  as 
development  proceeds,  give  this  shrub  a  great 
deal  of  charm.  In  some  districts  in  the  south- 
west of  England  and  Ireland  it  grows  as  a  shrub 
in  the  open  ground  6  feet  high  or  more — big  round 
bushes  covered  with  blossom — often  among  and 
under  trees,  and  few  things  have  a  finer  effect. 
Where  it  thrives  in  this  way  of  course  it  would 
not  be  worth  while  growing  it  in  tubs. 

Other  shrubs  that  might  be  mentioned  for  this 
purpose  are  the  Escallunias,  some  shrubby 
Veronicas,  Calceolaria  amplexicaulis  (which  grows 
as  a  low  shrub  in  some  sheltered  districts), 
Romneya  Coulteri  (the  magnificent  white  bush 
Poppy,  semi-shrubby),  some  of  the  Daturas, 
Geraniums   as    standards    (with    a   clear    stem    of 

2  feet  or  more  and  well  shaped  heads),  and  many 

others. 

The   subject   of   receptacles    in   which   to   grow 

these   shrubs   and   large   plants   needs   some  con- 
sideration.   Of  course  vases,  tubs,  and  pots  of  all 

sorts  can  be  bought,  but  there  are  things  which  do 

equally  well,  and  look  as  well  for  some  purposes, 

which    can   be   got   for   little   or   nothing.     Forty 

gallon  petroleum  barrels,  sawn  in 

two   and   painted,   make  excellent 

tubs,  as  do  also  butter  tubs,  am'ple 

provision   being   made,    of   course 

for  drainage  by  cutting  holes  in  the 

bottom.     Petroleum  barrels  shouk' 

have  a  fire   made   inside   them    tc 

burn  out  the  oil   with    wliich  the 

wood  is  saturated.    Italian  oil  jars 

too,    when    they    can    be    got,   dc 

very  well,  either  whole  or  sawn  in 

half  to   make   two.     Seakale   pots 

answer    the    same    purpose.      The 

painting,  of  course,  can  be  done  to 

one's  own   taste,    though   there   is 

nothing  to  beat  a  dark  green.     The 

quality   of   which    the   receptacles 

are  made,  as  well  as  the  painting 

of  them,  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with 

the  amount  of  water  the  plants  will 

require.    Ordinary  flower-pot  ware 

is  very  porous,  and  plants   grown 

in  large   flower-pots   require  more 

water  than  when  grown  in  anything 

else.       In    hot    countries    on    the 

continent  they  are  glazed  outside, 

which    lessens     evaporation     ver^- 

much.     In    the    incessant    blazing 

sun  of   Southern   Europe  ordinary 

flower-pots   would   want   watering 

three  times  a  da}'.   The  evaporation 

through   plain  wood   is  not  nearly 

so     great     as     through      unglazfd 

earthenware,  and   when  the  wood 

is  painted  it  is    still   less,   as  the 

tubs  are  usually  very  closely  made. 

Very  large  tubs  .should  have  two  or 

even  four  handles  put  on  to  assist 

^\\S\T  being    reinoved    when  nece.s-.  .  WHi't 


sary.  If  the  tub  has  not  much  depth  of  room 
underneath  the  bottom  it  should  be  set  on  bricks 
or  raised  in  some  other  way  to  keep  out  the 
worms,  as  they  are  frequently  the  cause  of  failure 
by  blocking  up  the  drainage. 

The  wants  of  the  shrubs  in  the  way  of  plant 
food  must  be  intelligently  considered  and  catered 
for.  If  that  is  done  and  the  shrubs  are  properly 
planted,  with  due  attention  to  drainage,  they  will 
not  need  repotting  for  several  years.  The  compost 
should  be  so  prepared  that  there  shall  be  a  store 
of  plant  food  not  all  immediately  available  or 
liable  to  be  washed  out  by  heavy  rains.  With 
this  end  in  view  some  basic  slag  should  be  mixed 
with  the  soil,  some  of  the  phosphate  in  which 
becomes  available  in  a  few  months  and  some 
gradually  available  for  several  years.  Some  bone- 
dust  or  bone-meal  is  also  excellent  for  this  purpose, 
and  has  similar  results,  supplying  nitrogen  in 
addition.  When  the  plants  get  established  in  the 
tubs,  liquid  manure  should  be  given  once  a  week 
in  dry  weather,  and  as  this  is  generally  pi'ineipally 
nitrogenous,  it  supplements  the  slow-acting  phos- 
phatic  manures  mixed  with  the  soil,  and  thus  the 
plant  receives  a  well-balanced  supply  of  the  two 
chief  constituents  of  plant  food  ;  in  addition  to 
which  potash  will  be  in  the  rotted  manure  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  lime  in  the  basic  slag  and  to 
some  extent  in  the  bone-dust  or  meal.  By  keeping  i 
the  plants  well  fed  it  is  surprising  what  large 
shrubs  can  be  grown  in  relatively  small  tubs,  the 
growth  having  all  the  vigour  of  plants  in  the  open 
air  with  the  advantage  of  being  more  floriferous. 

Alokr  Petts. 
[The  only  comment  we  have  to  make  on  Mr. 
Petts's  excellent  article  is  that  we  think  tubs  look 
much  better  painted  not  a  dark  green,  but  a  pale 
or  medium  green  very  hio  in  (one.  The  darker 
greens  generally  make  the  tubs  too  conspicuous, 
and  in  some  eases  do  not  harmonise  well  with 
tender  coloured  foliage. — Eds.] 


This  is  possible  by  placing  a  stone  above  them, 
bat  we  have  seen  it  also  successful  at  the  foot 
of  a  wall. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THE    "WHITE    HOOP-PETTICOAT 
NARCISSUS. 

This  is  one  of  the  prettiest  of  the  Hoop- 
petticoat  Narcissi,  and  is  a  charming  species  to 
grow  in  pots.  It  is  happy  in  a  nook  in  the 
rock  garden,  and  likes  its  roots  dry  in  summer. 


CHERRIES  AS    BUSHES. 

CHERRIES,  at  least  the  earlier  sorts, 
share  with  Strawberries  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  outdoor  fruit  of 
the  year,  and  for  that  reason  are 
more  valued  perhaps  than  they  would 
be  if  they  came  during  the  more 
lavish  time  of  August  and  September.  It  is 
doubtless  for  the  same  reason  that  the  very  late 
sorts,  Morellos  excepted,  are  so  much  less  commonly 
grown  than  the  early  ones.  The  usual  method  of 
cultivation  of  the  Cherry  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
trees  frequently  not  even  setting  any  fruit  for  two 
or  three  years  in  succession,  whilst  of  those  which 
do,  now  that  the  County  Councils  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  are  so  vigorously  protecting  blackbirds 
and  other  greedy  fruit-eaters,  frequently  the  owner 
gets  little  more  than  a  tithe  of  tlie  fruit,  and  even 
that  has  to  be  gathered  before  it  is  properlj'  ripened. 
The  object  of  this  article  is  to  show  how  the  trees 
may  be  made  to  bear,  and  how,  in  addition,  the 
fruit  may  bs  secured  when  grown. 

One  common  reason  whj'  Cherries  are  so  often 
a  failure  is  that  they  are  not  grafted  upon  the 
right  stocks.  There  are  two  sorts  of  stocks  which 
are  generally  used  for  dwarf  trees — the  Cherry  and 
the  Mahaleb— and  whilst  Morellos  and  the  varieties 
of  Dukes  do  well  on  the  latter  stock,  Kentish  and 
Bigarreau  Cherries,  as  well  as  the  Hearts,  with  a 
few  exceptions,  do  best  on  the  former.  It  is  difficult, 
if  not  impossible,  for  the  ordinary  amateur  to  tell 
which  stocks  Cherries  are  grafted  upon,  and  the 
best  way  is  when  buying  to  deal  only  with  a  leading 
grower,  who  may  be  trusted  to  know  which  sorts 
do  beston  a  given  stock,  and  to  put  this  knowledge 
into  practice  for  the  benefit  of  the  purchaser. 

Another  common  cause  of  failure  is  a  badly- 
drained  soil.  This  is  not  only  responsible  for 
non-fruiting,  but  frequently  for  gumming  also, 
branches  dying  ever}'  year.  Good  drainage  is 
essential  for  Cherries,  as  for  all  other  fruit  trees, 
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and  is  the  first  thing  to  be  seen  to.  When  the 
I'round  is  not  water-logged,  but  there  is  a  wet  clay 
subsoil,  this  should  be  counteracted  by  encouraging 
surface  rooting  by  surface  manuring,  and  when  this 
condition  is  brought  about  the  roots  must  be  kept 
moist  by  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  light  manure  on  the 
surface  round  the  trees  all  the  summer.  Healthy 
growth  will  at  least  be  secured  by  this 
means. 

II  is  a  common  sight  to  see  bush  Cherries 
a  dense  mass  of  foliage  with  waving 
branches  of  the  current  year's  growth 
;i  feet  long  or  even  more,  and  little  or  no 
fruit  aceorapanving  it.  Bush  trees  are 
particularly  subject  to  this  rankness,  and 
it  is  a  question  of  pruning  merely. 
Cutting  back  these  strong  shoots  in  the 
late  summer  or  autumn  only  results  in 
equally  strong  shoots  being  produced  the 
following  season.  C4ardeners,  and  even 
nurserymen,  often  recommend  removing 
such  trees,  with  the  result  that  at  least 
one  year  is  lost  whilst  the  trees  are 
/e-establishing  themselves.  The  best  way 
to  bring  these  trees  into  bearing  is  by 
summer  pruning.  When  the  young  ^ 
shoots  are  pushed  forth  in  the  spring,  as 
soon  as  the  basal  leaves  are  nearly  fully 
developed,  all  shoots  not  recjuired  for  the 
extension  of  the   tree  (it  it  is  desired    to 


as  bushes,  namely,  that,  combined  with  a  system 
of  summer  pruning,  it  is  easy  to  protect  them  from 
birds.  Standard  trees  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
protect  without  employing  a  boy  for  the  purpose, 
and  wall  space  can  seldom  be  spared  for  them, 
while  even  as  bushes,  if  all  the  young  growth  is 
left  on  till  the  autumn,  large  nets  are  required  to 


young  shoots  just  where  the3'  are  wanted  to  form 
spurs.  Of  course,  leaves  are  necessary  to  develop 
the  flavour  of  fruit,  but  there  is  moderation  in  all 
things,  and  it  must  be  remembered  that  it  is  the 
large  mnture  leaves  on  the  spurs  and  at  the  base  of 
the  young  shoots  which  give  the  fruit  its  flavour, 
the  j'oung  and  succulent  leaves  higher  up  the 
shoots  being  engaged  in  elaborating  plant  food  for 
the  as  yet  juic}'  shoot. 

The  final  pruning  for  the  winter  should  be  done 
in  August  or  September,  the  former  month  by 
preference.  This  has  the  additional  advantage  of 
being  a  slack  time  in  the  general  work  of  the 
garden.  This  pruning  should  take  the  form  of 
cutting  back  all  the  pinched  shoots  to  two  or  three 
leaves,  and  if  any  of  the  extension  shoots  which 
were  shortened  just  before  the  fruit  began  to  ripen 
have  pushed  forth  another  shoot  from  the  terminal 
bud  the  original  shoots  should  be  shortened  to  the 
next  eye  or  bud.  Thus  the  tree  will  have  a  couple 
of  months,  with  foliage  and  sun,  to  ripen  its  new 
wood  and  blossom  buds  for  the  following  spring, 
the  extent  of  this  ripening  having  an  important 
influence  upon  the  next  fruit  crop,  while  none  of 
the  energy  of  the  tree  will  be  wasted  in  maturing 
useless  wood. 

Trees  treated  in  this  way  will  be  a  sheet  of 
blossom  the  following  spring,  biit  it  is  well  when 
such  a  prospect  of  blossom  becomes  certain  to  go 
over  the  trees  and  rub  oft'  half,  or  even  three- 
quarters,  of  the  bloom  buds,  as  it  is  impossible  for 
the  trees  to  set  half  the  blossom  that  is  often 
produced,  while  the  exhaustion  consequent  upon 
setting  a  larger  quantity  of  fruit  than  the  trees 
can  mature  frequentlj'  results  in  nearly  the  whole 
of  it  turning  yellow  and  dropping.  A  partial 
sacrifice  of  the  glory  of  the  Cherr}'  blossom  is 
generally  rewarded  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
(|uality  and  quantit3'  of  the  fruit. 

One  result  of  this  system  is  that  the  soil  within 
reach  of  the  root.s  frequently  becomes  exhausted  by 
reason  of  the  heavj'  crops  of  fruit  produced  year 
after  j'ear,  and  then,  notwithstanding  a  liberal 
thinning  of  the  blos.sora  buds,  tlie  green  fruit  turns 
yellow  and  falls  when  put  to  the  crucial  test  of 
stoning.  This  state  of  things  can  be  remedied,  or 
rather  prevented,  by  maintaining  a  good  thickness 
of  mulching  round  the  trees  as  recommended  above, 
and  by  sprinkling  a  couple  of  pounds  of  basic  slag 
round  each  tree  in  the  autumn.  Half  a  pound  of 
guano  or  two  or  three  ounces  of  nitrate  of  soda 
well  washed  into  the  soil  round  each  tree  shortly 
after  the  fruit  has  set  is  an  additional  help.  There 
will  very  rarely  be  a  blank  year  if  this  trouble  is 
taken  with  the  trees.  In  the  absence  of  such  atten- 
tion not  only  does  the  soil  become  exhausted  but 
olten  the  trees  as  well,  when  it  takes  sometimes  a 
couple  of  years  for  them  to  recover  their  vigour. 
Growers  seldom  realise  the  amount  of  solid  matter 
the  trees  take  from  the  soil  in  maturing  a  heavy 
crop  of  stone  fruit.  Alger  Petts. 
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extend    it)    should    be    pinched    back    to    about 

four    leaves    from     the     base.       The    new    shoot 

breaking   forth    from    the    pinched   shoot    should 

be    similarly    pinched     back    to   two   leaves,    and 

this  operation  repeated  again  if  necessary.     When 

the    fruit    is    nearly   full   grown,    but    before   it 

begins   to   change  colour,   the  shoots  which  were  ,  completely   cover  them   up, 

left   for  extension    should    be  shortened    back    to  ;  the  nets,  combined  with  the  large  amount  of  iohage 

five  or  six  eyes,  thereby  letting  the  sun  into  the  ,  keep  the  fruit  from  ever  seeing  the  sun,  and  nisipul 

trees   and   sending   the    vigour   of    the   tree    into  '  produce  is  theconsequence.  By  practising  thesystem 

the  fruit  at  a  time  when,  stoning  being  finished,  it    recommended    above,   however,    with   a   moderate 

is  .swelling  mo.st  rapidly.     And  here  is   a   great,    amount  of  netting,  a  tree  cari  be  conipletelv  covered 

jjerhaps  the  greatest,  advantage  of  growing  Cherries  i  up,  and  no  damage  is  done  in  the  way  ot  lireaknig 


V^ 


addition   to  which 


ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

THE     ARCTOTIS 

AMILY  comprises  a  very  small  num- 
lier  of  species  'belonging  to  the  great 
natural  order  of  comjiosites,  and  lor 
the  greater  jiurt  are  natives  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope.  The  wliole  of 
the  species  are  essentially  sun-loving 
.  lants.  Not  merely  is  this  true  in  respect  to 
the  fact  that  sun-heat  is  required  toex|iau(l  their 
Hower-heads,  or  blossoms,  as  we  term  tliem, 
but  of  the  plants  themselves.  The  Arctotises 
need  the  sun,  and  they  are  not  al^ne  in  tliis 
respect,  seeing  the  sliowy  Gazania  reipiires  but 
a  similar  share  of  heat  and  light  to  bring  out 
the  rich  sl""'''ig  colours.  Only  the  hottest 
and  sunniest  spot  in  the  whole  garden  should 
therefore  be  selected.  Indeed,  in  ]ilanting  in 
the  open  they  are  the  very  things  that  should 
be  cliosen  for  a  hot,  dry,  sumiy  bank,  wiicre, 
as  we  often  say,  so  very  few  ]ilants  thrive. 
Oliviously,  the  jilant  for  a  sunny  bank  is  one 
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from  a  sunny  clime,  and  here  we  may  at  least 
rely  upon  one  or  two  of  the  above  flowers  to 
make  a  goodly  show,  and  without  entailing 
extra  labour  or  attention  in  watering.  Sun- 
heat,  therefore, is  the  chief  factor  in  their  success 
in  the  garden,  and  the  more  fully  this  is 
realised  the  more  complete  will  be  the  ultimate 
success.  The  other  items  in  the  culture  of 
these  plants  are  as  follows  : — ilost  kinds  are 
to  be  raised  from  seeds  wherever  these  are 
obtainable,  and  it  is  by  no  means  remarkable 
that  damping  ofl"  is  much  to  be  dreaded  among 
the  seedlings  in  a  small  state.  It  is  eciually 
true  of  those  kinds  that  may  be  raised  from 
cuttings,  any  wet  condition  of  the  soil  being- 
fatal  at  such  a  time.  In  both  phases  of  their 
propagati(m,  therefore,  the  essence  of  success 
is  in  comparative  dryness  of  the  soil,  and  to 
this  end  a  mixture  either  largely  or  wholly  of 
sharp  grit  will  be  of  material  assistance. 
Cuttings  may  be  secured  at  any  time  now,  and 
several  may  be  i)laced  in  a  ."j-inch  iiot,  previously 
half  filled  with  drainage.  In  this 
condition  the  young  pilants  will  safely 
pass  the  winter,  ]5rovided  the  high  and 
dry  condition  of  a  shelf  in  a  warm 
greenhouse  be  afforded  tlieni.  The 
accompanying  illustration  depicts  one 
of  these  showy  plants,  viz., 

^1.  (jrnndU,  the  object  being 
rather  to  afford  a  general  idea  of 
the  flowering  than  a  life-sized  repre- 
senta'ion.  This  handsome  species  was 
recently  .shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  by 
Mr.  A.  W.  Wade,  Riverside  Nursery, 
Colchester.  The  florets  are  white  on 
the  upper  surface,  and  shaded  with 
blue  on  the  under  side.  When  fully 
expanded  the  flower-heads  are  some 
4  inches  across,  thus  making  it  a  showy 
.subject  in  the  garden.  Happily  it  is 
easily  raised  from  seeds,  and  these 
being  produced  somewhat  freely  no 
difticulty  should  be  experienced  in 
getting  a  supply.  The  species  flowers 
continuously  for  many  weeks  during 
the  summer.  It  grows  about  18  inches 
high,  is  somewhat  bushy  in  habit, 
with  angular  and  hollow  stems,  that 
like  the  foliage  is  covered  with  a 
greyish  pubescence.  The  leafage,  too, 
is  (|uite  distinct,  deeply  furrowed,  and 
Quercus-like  in  outline.  An  award  of 
merit  was  deservedly  given  to  this 
distinct  plant  by  the  Floral  Committee 
of  the  Pioyal  Horticultural  Society 
quite  recently. 

Another  species  of  this  genus  well 
worthy  of  cultivation  is  A.  aureola,  with  flower 
heads  of  a  rich  striking  orange.  This,  though 
very  showy,  is  rarely  seen  beyond  the  precincts 
of  the  greenhouse,  though  more  satisfactory 
results  may  possibly  be  .secured  by  raismg 
young  stock  for  planting  in  the  open  in  hot 
and  dry  positions.  Some  other  kinds  nst 
frequently  seen  are  A.  rosea,  pink,  somewhat 
creeping  in  habit  ;  A.  speciosa,  yellow  ; 
A.  arborescens,  the  florets  white  above  and 
pink  below ;  and  A.  argentea,  with  orange 
flowfr  heads  and  downy  leafage.  All  are 
similar  in  respect  to  hardiness,  and  whether 
cuttings  or  seedlings  must  be  kept  ([uite  secure 
from  frost.  E.  J. 


interesting  notes  have  apjieared  about  its  origin 
and  culture,  especially  in  The  CtARDEN  of 
April  13,1901  (page  269),  and  April  27,  1901 
(page  :?02). 


ORCHIDS. 

L.i:LIO-CATTLEYA    ELE(iANS.    . 
Its  Culture  and  VaPiIeties 

LELIO-CATTLEYA  ELEGANS  is  a 
beautiful  hybrid  Orchid  from  the 
island  of  Santa  Catherina,  ofl'  the 
coast  of  Southern  Brazil,  and  a 
^  few  scattered  localities  on  the 
mainland  opposite  the  island,  and 
ranging  as  far  northward  as  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
but  it  can  be  only  a  matter  of  a  few  years 
when  its  original  home  will  know  it  no  more. 
Discovered  originally  in  1847,  the  number 
of  ])lants  then  must  have  been  limited,  and 


The  variety  Wolstenholmije,  named  in  compli- 
ment to  Mr.  Day's  sister,  is  really  a  variety  of 
Lajlio-Cattleya  schilleriana  (L.  imrpurata  x  C. 
intermedia),  that  hybrid  being  for  a  long  time 
confused  with  the  true  elegans  (L.  purpura ta 
X  C.  Leopoldiij,  the  hybrid  origin  of  which 
for  a  long  time  was  not  suspected  ;  in  fact, 
curiously  enough,  the  hybrid  itself  was  intro- 
duced and  cultivated  before  either  of  its  parents 
were  known.  Only  within  the  last  few  years 
has  the  correct  parentage  of  the  two  hyljrids 
been  as.signed,  and  the  hypothesis  confirmed 
by  artificially  raised  hybrids.  Previou.sly  both 
hybrids  had  been  and  are  still  often  called 
Liulia  elegans.  Mes.srs.  Warner,  Tantz,  Turner, 
Lee,  itc.  Were  all  lovers  of  elegans,  and  varie- 
ties are  still  extant  named  in  compliment  to 
them. 

On  the  continent  M.  Luddemann  was  famed 
for  his  skill  in  growing  them,  and  the  Due  de 
Massa  still  has  a  collection  of  'wonderfully 
grown   plants  ;   but  in  only  one  collection  is 


CROUPINd    Ulf    LIMCM    EKOWNl. 


LILIUM    BROAVNI. 

Althouoh  one  of  the  best  known  of  all  Lilies 
by  name  it  is  seldom  planted  in  the  free  and 
deliu'htful  way  shown  in  the  illustration. 
L.  Browni  is  a  good  garden  Lily,  quiet  in 
colouring,  and  seldom  fails  to  succeed.     ]\Iany 


since  that  date  frequent  importations  have 
sadly  diminished  the  numbers,  so  that  where 
formerly  groups  were  found  now  single  plants 
only  can  be  obtained.  The  increase  of  planta- 
tions has  further  depleted  the  plants,  though 
to  the  planter's  credit  on  several  hacit- ndas  it 
may  be  met  with,  and  occasionally,  too,  on  the 
native  dwellings,  the  plants  being  on  pieces  of 
Tree  Fern  stems. 

The  first  to  find  this  fine  natural  hybrid  was 
Frani^ois  Devos,  a  Belgian.  He  was  followed 
by  Blunt,  and  since  then  the  localities  have 
been  frequently  visited  by  difi'erent  collectors, 
though  of  late  the  extreme  scarcity  of  the 
plant  renders  the  trouble  and  cost  of  collecting 
almost  prohibitive. 

The  first  plant  flowered  in  Europe  in  1848, 
and  since  that  date  has  been  represented  in  all 
the  leading  colleciions  of  Europe  and  America, 
its  great  beauty  and  variability  making  it 
eagerly  sought  after.  The  late  Mr  John  Day 
was  a  great  lover  of  this  splendid  Orchid,  and 
had  in  his  time  the  finest  lot  in  existence.  His 
name  is   perpetuated  in   the  variety  dayana. 


L;«lio-Catileya  elegans  fully  represented,  and 
that  owned  by  Mr.  R.  H.  Measures,  The 
Woodlands,  Streatham,  which  may  well  be 
termed  its  European  home.  Mr.  Measures  is 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  all  good  Orchids,  but 
the  greatest  feature  of  The  Woodlands  is  per- 
haps the  collection  of  L;elio-Cattleya  elegans. 
There  are  thousands  of  them  grown  to  jierfec- 
tion,  and  in  all  piobability  many  more  elegans 
are  there  cultivated  than  could  now  be  found 
in  their  native  habitat,  even  if  every  plant  were 
gathered. 

Practically  forms  of  elegans  may  be  met  with 
in  bloom  all  the  year  round,  but  the  main 
season  of  flowering  is  during  the  summer, 
midway  between  that  of  La:Iia  purpurata  and 
Cattleya  Leopoldii,  and  a  visit  to  The  Wood- 
lands towards  the  end  of  last  month  was  well 
repaid.  .Just  as  the  multitude  of  forms  testify 
to  the  keen  appreciation  JMr.  Measures  has  for 
this  regal  Orchid,  so  do  their  exuberant  health, 
the  thickness,  size,  and  deep  green  of  the  leaves, 
the  solidity  and  height  of  the  pseudo  bulbs, 
and  the  size  and  flower-bearing  capacity  of  the 
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spikes,  to  the  care  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  Coles, 
the  grower.  AH  in  bloom  on  thi.s  occasion  were 
of  extreme  beauty,  and  many  not  mentioned  in 
this  article  would  certainly  be  regarded  as  of 
unusual  excellence  in  most  collections.  It  was 
only  by  comparison  that  the  sifijei'iority  of 
.several  of  the  varieties  named  was  admitted. 

The  chief  elegans  house  consists  of  a  large 
airy  span-roof  structure,  with  a  high  central 
stage  and  side  stages  filled  with  the  plants. 
Not  only  are  they  arranged  on  the  stages,  but 
many  of  the  dwarfer  varietie-s  are  suspended 
fr'.)m  the  roof  over  the  p.iths.  Many  plants 
have  been  in  their  present  quarters  for  the  last 
"  eighteen  years.  Facing  the  entrance,  and 
standing  boldly  out  from  a  number  of  plants 
grouped  around  it,  is  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  Lcelio-Cattleya  elegans  Impieratrice,  a  noble 
form,  conspicuous  from  the  great  size  and 
perfect  contour  of  the  flowers  ;  the  sepals  are 
creamy  white,  daintily  fiushed  vidth  rose,  the 
Jiroader  petals  wholly  of  a  tender  rose.  The 
labellum  has  the  expanded  front  lobe  and 
a)iices  of  the  side  lobes  rich  crimson-parple  in 
colour,  extending  in  a  well-marked  median  line 
to  the  base  of  the  column.  The  inner  surface 
of  the  folded  side  lobes  is  sulphur-yellow, 
passing  into  a  rose  flush.  On  the  exterior 
white  takes  the  place  of  the  sulphur  shade,  and 
the  edges  are  flushed  with  rose.  The  column 
is  rose  and  white,  fading  to  green  at  the  base. 

L.-C.  e.  var.  nieasuresiana  is  a  glorious 
flower.  The  longe-^t  and  last  made  bulb  is 
2  feet  8  inches  high,  exclusive  of  the  pro|ior- 
tinnately  large  leathery  leaves,  and  bears 
eleven  immense  flowers  on  the  substantial 
spike  ;  it  is  exquisite  in  form,  size,  and  colour. 
The  sepals  are  light  he!iotrope-cri}nson  shaded 
with  olive-green,  passing  to  an  almost  emer.ald- 
green  at  their  base.s.  The  broad  ]ietals,  flat 
from  their  great  substance,  but  with  strongly 
undulated  edges,  are  veined  and  sutt'used  witli 
heliotrope,  marked  with  crimson  dots,  set  in 
circles  of  rose,  recalling  .somewhat  the  characters 
of  a  peacock's  train.  The  labellum  is  inde- 
•scnbably  rich,  the  crimson  plush-like  colouring 
of  both  the  front  and  overlapping  side  h  bes 
being  intense  in  the  extreme.  The  interior  is 
lemon-yellow  with  crimson  vein.s,  the  exterior 
sidphur-ytllow.  Beneath,  particularly  under 
the  front  lobe,  the  colour  is  a  dai'k  claret- 
crimson.  Near  it,  and  though  a  well  grown, 
even  large  plant  is  small  by  comparison,  is  a 
variety  called  Medusa.  Distinct  in  colouring, 
yet  altogether  lovely,  its  charm  lies  as  much 
in  the  comiiact  shape  and  clearly  cut  outline 
as  in  the  colouring,  brilliant  though  that  is. 
The  se|>als  and  petals  are  a  .shining  purple- 
crimson  throughout,  the  lip  i)uce,-crimson  on 
the  rounded  front  area,  maroon-crimson  at  the 
base,  extending  in  a  central  line  to  the  base  of 
the  puriile  and  white  column.  A  pretty  con- 
trast of  colour  is  shown  on  the  lateral  lobes, 
the  apical  angles  of  which  are  tipped  with 
deep  rose,  the  exterior  is  shaded  with  rose  and 
crimson,  and  the  inner  surfaces  are  white  with 
light  sulphur  tracing. 

"On  either  .side  were  two  almo.st  identical 
forms.  Both  are  .similar  in  size,  and  have 
.soft  stone-coloured  .sepals,  and  petals  flushed 
with  tender  rose.  In  each  case  the  label kims 
are  of  a  vivid  crimson,  but  the  right-hand  form 
has  a  iiretty  margin  of  lilac-rose  wanting  in 
the  other 

A  third  named  form,  L.-C  e.  llupert,  is  in 
the  section  of  Turneri,  but  surpasses  that  variety 
in  size.  The  broad  sepals  and  jietalsare  remark- 
ably thick  in  substance,  and  of  a  dark  reddish 
purple.  The  same  colour,  but  much  more  vivid, 
extends  over  the  front  area  of  the  mid-lobe  of 
the  li|i,  the  apex  of  which  is  slightly  recurved  ; 
the  outer  portions  are  shaded  and  reticulated 


with  rose.  The  lateral  lobes  are  tipjied  with 
richest  crimson  and  beautifully  marked  on 
their  outside  with  rose-crimson  and  white,  and 
on  the  inner  with  sulphur  .shading  into  rose. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  house  in  a  similar 
position  to  that  accorded  L.-C.  e.  nieasuresiana 
are  two  splendid  varieties.  The  first  one  claim- 
ing attention  has  been  named  var.  Woodlands- 
ense,  and  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  largest 
and  finest  fornis  of  elegans  known.  The  sepals 
and  petals  are  very  thick,  of  that  leather-like 
consistency  so  pleasing  to  the  grower  and 
unlike  the  generality  of  forms,  ditt'er  in  colour, 
the  sepals  being  buff,  suffused  with  ]iink,  and 
the  broader  petals  soft  rose-lavender,  with 
undulated  margins.  The  lip  is  very  large,  the 
front  lobe  being  an  intense  maroon-purple, 
shading  to  light  ]iurple  on  the  margins.  The 
clearly  cut  side  lobes  are  light  purple  on  the 
apices,  light  sulphur  and  ro.=e-white  inside, 
and  rose- white  on  the  outside.  As  a  com- 
panion to  it  stands  L.-C.  e.  var.  Fred  Sander, 
a  noble  form.  The  flowering  growth  is 
3  feet  8  inches  from  base  to  tip  of  spdve,  which 
bears  eight  flowers.  The  sepals,  the  two  lower 
of  which  are  curved  inwards,  forming  the 
shape  of  a  horse-shoe,  are,  with  the  petals,  of  a 
dark  red-crimson  tint,  the  latter  are  the  broader, 
long,  and  strongly  undulated  on  the  margins. 
The  massive  labellum,  especially  so  on  the 
spreading  mid-lobe,  is  an  intense  glowing 
crimson,  dashed  with  purple,  running  to  the 
column  base.  The  rich  ])urple  apices  of  the 
side  lobes  stand  boldly  erect,  the  remaining 
area  being  light  sulphur,  yellow,  and  rose  on 
the  inside,  and  white,  shaded  with  rose  and 
crimson  on  the  exterior  ;  column  white,  faintly 
tinged  with  rose  beneath. 

[The  special  supplement  refers  to  this 
article  — Eds.] 

(To  he  continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

( Tlie  Editors  are  -not  re-^ponsihle   for    ihf   opinions 
expre-'^sed  by  their  correHpondenU.  ) 

ORCHIDS  FROM  THE  CAPE 

[To   THE   Editor  ok   "The  Garden-."] 

SIl!, — I  am  sending  you  some  miniature 
Cape  Orchids,  which  may  interest  j'ou. 
The  Cape  has  always  been  famous  for  ii.- 
llora,  and  many  admirers  of  flowers  who 
come  to  South  Africa  are  impressed  witli 
the  beauty  of  the  large  and  shovvj 
Proteas,  so  strange  and  beautiful  in  form  and  tint. 
Some  of  the  Disas,  too,  are  strikingly  liandsome. 
It  may  not  be  generally  known  tliat  among  the 
numerous  Orchids  at  the  Cape  are  sevea'al  veij 
small  and  elegant  ones,  iu  wliich  the  delicate 
jewellery  work  cjf  nature  is  most  worth}'  of  admira- 
tion. You  will  find  enclosed  some  flowers  of  those 
now  in  bloom,  and  I  hope  their  beauty  will  not 
quite  be  gone  by  the  time  the}'  reach  jou.  The 
following  are  the  names  of  these  tiny  Cape 
Orchids  ; —  Barlholina  pectinata,  Schizocriuni 
rigidum,  Disperis  purpurata,  and  Tr3'phia  secuntla 
syn.  Holothrix.  I  forward  some  of  the  tuberous 
roots  of  these  terrestrial  Orchids,  \\'Iiich  you  may 
send  on  to  Kew  if  they  have  not  got  them.  1 
think  3»ou  will  find  lioth  roots  and  blooms  e.xcep- 
tionally  small.  In  size  they  are  not  mucli  larger 
than  the  X'iseum  niininuun  lately  sent  you.  All 
these  Orehids  grow  in  bushy  places,  but  the  'J'ryi)hia 
and  Disa  sagiltalis  are  found  in  more  shaded 
localities.  You  will  tind  blooms  of  the  Orchids 
enumerated  excepting  the  last,  the  flowering  spikes 
of  which  are  only  just  beginning  to  appear. 

William  Ke.mslkv. 
ifonlford  Cottage.,  Ciiiiler  Cnscenl,  Per/  A'  i::ahtlli. 
I  With  this  interesting  letter  came  dried  speci- 
mens showing  the  tlowering  growthsof  these  dainU' 
little  plants.      It  was  impossible    to  juilge  of  lliu 
colouring. — Ens.  | 


THE  .JAPANESE   HONEY  BERRY. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Y'our  correspondent  "A.  D."  is  quite  mis- 
taken in  supposing  (as  stated  on  page  143  of  the 
31st  ult. )  that  the  so-called  Japanese  Honey  Berry 
is  a  yellow  form  of  Rubus  palmatus,  as  it  is  a 
totalU'  distinct  and  dift'erent  plant  in  every  respect. 
I  fruited  it  profusely  last  summer  on  half  a  dozen 
tall  and  fiercely  thorned  specimens,  and,  having 
sent  examples  to  Kew  for  identification,  it  was 
pronounced  to  be  Rubus  sorbifolius.  Tlie  fruit 
was  almost  flavourless,  and  all  the  plants  dic<l 
during  the  winter. 

Qiiee>i\iloii'ii,  Ireland.  W.  E.  G. 

AUTIT.MN  RASPBERRIES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Mr.  Wythes'  article  was  especially  interesting 
to  me,  as  we  have  for  some  time  tried  to  have  Rasp- 
berries late  in  September  by  planting  thera  in  the 
shade  of  a  high  wall,  and  have  hitherto  succeeded 
fairly  well  ;  but  this  year,  being  an  exceptionally 
early  one  up  here,  the  Raspberries  are  already 
nearlj'  over.  Mr.  Wythes  speaks  of  piuning  them 
"  specially  for  autumn  fruits"  by  "cutting  down 
in  the  spring."  Many  of  your  readers  tesides 
myself  would,  I  feel  sure,  be  glad  if  he  would  be 
so  kind  as  to  explain  to  what  extent  lie  cuts  them 
down,  and  what  time  in  spring  he  does  it. 

]Vark-nn-Tyne.  M.  Taylor. 

[In  reply  to  questions  on  the  above  I  am  pleased 
to  supplement  ni}'  remarks  as  to  their  culture.  I 
fear  1  may  not  have  explained  in  detail  as  much  as 
I  should,  but  I  am  alwaj's  afraid  that  long  cultural 
details  are  tedious  to  readers.  I  fear  you  do  not 
prune  hard  enough  in  the  spring,  and  you  say  j  our 
plants  have  some  shade,  being  under  a  high  wall. 
This  is  where  you  fail.  You  see  the  autumn 
fruiters  produce  their  fruits  at  a  season  when  shade 
is  not  required.  Shade  also  greatly  prevents  the  new 
wood  ripening.  At  Syon  a  full  season's  growth  is 
refjuired  in  the  open  to  mature  the  wood  made  the 
same  year,  as  the  fruit  is  not  borne  on  last  year's 
canes,  but  on  the  wood  made  the  current  year. 
This  wood  produced  in  the  shade  will  not  be  good 
for  fruiting.  On  the  other  hand,  to  get  a  later 
summer  supply  of  fruit — I  mean  to  follow  those 
grown  in  the  ordinarj'  waj — a  north  border  or 
partial  shade  would  not  be  out  of  place  ;  but  these 
are  not  autumn  Raspberries,  merely  the  late 
summer  suppl}'.  Much  depends  on  the  pruning 
and  .season  when  pruned  to  get  fruit  in  September 
and  October,  as  if  the  autumn  varieties  noted  on 
page  I3'2  are  pruned  in  the  same  waj'  as  the 
sunuuer  fruiters  the}'  fail  to  fruit  in  the  autumn, 
at  least  the  fruits  produced  are  very  poor.  The 
pruning  is  best  done  in  February,  and  the  plants 
should  be  cut  down  to  the  ground — that  is,  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  soil,  and  if  this  is  done  the 
plants  send  up  numerous  growths.  These  must 
he  tliinned  to,  say,  from  four  to  six  of  the  strongest, 
cutting  away  all  others,  and  ahso  thinning  out 
again  at  midsummer  should  those  left  be  at  all 
crowded.  The  plants  do  not  succeed  if  left  much 
crowded.  I  do  not  like  them  tied  up  in  bundles 
or  the  growths  drawn  together.  It  is  far  better 
to  train  thinly  on  the  side  of  hurdles  or  in  such  a 
way  that  the  shoots  made  can  mature  their  growth. 
A  good  way  is  to  stretch  three  strong  wires  at  a 
distance  of  IS  inches  apart  and  tie  out  the  growths 
to  these  ;  the  bottom  wire  need  not  be  more  than 
l.S  inches  from  the  soil.  If  more  some  short  sticks 
would  be  best  to  support  the  plants  until  they 
reach  the  first  wire  in  the  early  stages  of  their 
growth.  I  have  referred  to  the  importance  of  the 
plants  being  in  the  open  in  good  land  so  as  to 
secure  strong  growths,  and  the  Raspberry  being  a 
gross  feeder  will  take  ample  supplies  of  manure 
during  growth.  I  need  not  flwell  on  this  ;  the 
question  was  more  concerning  seasons,  as  you 
appear  to  grow  the  plants  well.  I  note  at 
Alnwick  Castle  our  Raspberry  canes  there  make 
double  the  growth  in  one  season  than  they  do  at 
Syon  (hero  in  the  South!,  and  you  will,  I  think, 
find  the  autunui  fruiters  do  well  in  your  locality 
if  you  cut  them  as  advised,  and  do  not  grow  at 
all  thickly,  but  in  an  exposed  position  and  in  rows 
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at  least  ft  feet  apart  (12  feet  would 
be  better),  as  it  is  easy  to  crop 
between  with  small  things  so  as 
not  to  lose  s|)ace.  Given  a  good  ^ 
width  between  the  rows  the  fruits 
get  more  light,  and  dry  quickly  in 
wet  seasons. — H.  Wytiiks. ] 


DUNDEE     RAMBLER 
ROSE. 

Rose  Dunuek  Ramhler  is  the 
most  generally  grown  of  the 
Ayrshire  Rose.s.  It  has  the  special 
merit  of  being  true  to  name, 
being  a  veritable  rambler,  en- 
dowed witli  almost  unlimited 
capacity  of  growth.  The  white 
of  its  Howers  edged  with  jiink  is 
welcome  in  this  class  of  Roses, 
in  contrast  to  the  green  masses 
of  trees,  or  of  grass  or  other 
vegetation  which  mostly  form 
the  background  to  the  sprays  c>r 
thos', ra'ublinglioses.  Bonaparte 
is  equally  vigorous,  and  pure 
white.  Nothing  can  well  prove 
more  chaste  in  a  landscipe  than 
the  prodigal  sprays  or  nnsses  of 
this  varieiyin  conjunction  with, 
or  as  a  substitute  for,  those  of  the 
Dundee  R.imbler.  The  semi- 
double  splendens,  another  white 
edged  with  red,  is  iirobably  the 
next  best.  Ruga,  a  larger  double 
variety,  is  equally  or  more 
vigorous,  bit  its  flesh  colour  is  less  telling 
in  masse;  than  the  blends  of  pure  white,  white 
and  pink,  and  white  and  deep  red  already 
noted.  Thei'e  are  several  other  varieties,  but 
the  above  are  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  any 
other,  as  proved  through  being  almost  the 
only  Ayrshire  Roses  generally  grown.    I).  A. 


DUNUEI-;  KA;\n'.i.Kii  iiosi;  in  .v  wild  chunkr. 
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HOLIDAY    NOTES    ON    WINDOW 
PLANTS 

PLANTS  in  pots  and  tubs  are  much  more 
grown  on  the  Continent  than  with  us. 
Here,  in  an  out-of-the-way  corner  of 
the  little  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxembourg, 
the  display  of  window  plants  is  won- 
derful for  an  isolated  village.  A  remark- 
able plant  of  a  single  white  Oleander,  more  free- 
flowering  than  the  commoner  double  rose  varietj', 
has  been  my  admiration  for  days.  A  little  further 
down  the  village  street  some  pots  of  a  beautiful 
mule-pink,  large  flowered,  of  a  good  deep  rose 
colour,  very  dwarf  growing,  and  a  mass  of  bloom 
are  very  striking.  A  good  garden  plaiit,  but  1 
cannot  learn  its  name.  The  peasants  love  their 
flowers  and  grow  them  well,  but  as  for  names — 
what  does  it  matter?  Stoneware  pots  and  jars 
stand  about  on  the  balustrades  and  balconies  filled 
with  thriving  plants  of  Funkia  grandiflora,  a  grand 
foliage  plant  which  later  on  will  give  welcome 
spikes  of  flowers.  Fuchsias  of  all  kinds  are  in 
great  perfection,  notably  a  form  of  F.  fulgens, 
with  long  handsome  drooping  flowers  of  orange- 
scarlet,  making  the  fronts  of  the  poor-looking 
houses  gay  and  bright.  The  veriest  hood  boasts 
its  well-grown  Begonias,  such  kinds  as  one  might 
expect  to  see  in  a  good  greenhouse.  But  the 
houses  or  their  inmates  are  not  so  poor  as  they 
may  seem,  even  though  the  cow  and  the  goats  live 
under  the  same  roof — thej'  are  substantial  propertj'. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  the  vallej'  is  sheltered,  but  good 
garden  ground  is  not  to  be  spared  for  flowers,  so 
the  window-sills  do  duty,  with  a  stout  bar  hooked 
across  to  keep  the  pots  in  place.  The  single 
Balsam,  introduced  some  few  years  since  and 
uanied  Impatiens  Sultani,  if  memory  serves,  is  a 


great  favourite.  So  also  is  the  Colt'sfoot  with 
yellow  spotted  leaves — one  of  the  few  plants  that 
might  be  allowed  to  go  out  of  cultivation  without 
much  regret.  All  kinds  of  Cactus  are  in  high 
favour.  .Just  opposite  the  mule-pink  window 
stand  some  capital  specimens  of  the  not  too  well 
known  I'hyllocactus  phyllanthoides,  which  were 
covered  a  few  da3'S  ago  with  their  soft  pink 
flowers,  a  Cactus  not  half  enough  grown,  on  account 
of  its  free  blooming  and  the  longer  lasting  of  its 
pretty  flowers. 

A  week  or  two  ago  a  magnificent  plant  of 
a  variety  of  the  somewhat  rare  Epiph3'llum 
russellianum,  covered  with  its  scarlet  stars,  in  a 
window,  filled  me  with  envy.  Another  evening  a 
fine  Echinopsis  Eyresi  had  just  opened  four  grand 
trumpets  as  we  passed  by.  How  so  many  good 
plants  manage  to  exist  through  the  severe  winters 
which  prevail  in  the  district  is  a  mystery.  There 
are  no  small  greenhouses  such  as  our  artisans  have 
learnt  to  delight  in.  K.  L.  D. 


BOOKS. 


Journal    of    the    Royal    Hortleul- 

tUPal  Society.— \'\'e  have  received  the  August 
volume  of  this  excellent  .Journal,  edited  by  the 
secretary,  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks.  Its  contents 
embrace  a  variety  of  subjects,  papers  contributed 
to  the  various  meetings,  report  upon  the  Pea  trial 
at  Chiswick,  reviews  of  books,  result  of  the  e.xami- 
nation  in  horticulture,  and  many  of  the  lectures 
are  illustrated.  We  enjoy  the  "Commonplace 
Notes"  by  the  secretarj' and  the  superintendent  ; 
thej'  are  practical  and  useful.  Here  is  a  sensible 
note  upon  "Reclaiming  Clay  Land":  "The  land 
is  pasture  land  on  sticky  yellow  clay,  and  has  been 
practically  starved  for  a  good  time  past.  To  have 
to  deal  with  such  land  is  heart-breaking  work,  and 
it  is  also  a  medium  for  throwing  away  a  good  deal 
of  money  to  no  purpose  unless  one  proceeds  very 
carefully.  Probably  one-half  the  trouble  arises 
from  the  hard,  impermeable  condition  of  the  soil, 
which  in  years  of  drought  is  calculated  to  make 
the  trouble  still  greater  ;  whilst  in  years  of  heavy 
rain,  probably  through  imperfect  drainage,  the 
water  will  not  get  away,  but  lies  and  sodd^.ns  in 
the  ground.     It  is  all  \ery  well  to  say  '  Drain  the 


land,'  but  such  land  will  never  pay  for  such  ex- 
pensive treatment  nowadays.  If  one  had  an 
inexhaustible  supply  of  farmyard  manure,  that 
would  be  the  best  thing  to  put  on,  but  it  is  highly 
improbable  there  will  be  enough  of  this  to  spare. 
If  there  is,  well  and  good,  use  it.  It  tends  to 
lighten  the  character  of  the  soil  and  makes  it  more 
open.  Artificial  manures  would  be  of  very  doubtful 
use,  and  should  never  be  embarked  upon  without 
trial  first  on  a  small  scale.  Bones,  for  example, 
useful  as  they  are  on  some  lands,  might  here  be 
merely  money  thrown  away.  A  top-dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  Icwt.  to  the  acre,  used  in  spring, 
would  ensure  a  crop  of  hay,  but  it  would  not 
benefit  the  land  as  a  whole.  The  very  best  thing 
to  try  is  basic  slag,  .Scwt.  to  the  acre.  It  may  be 
put  on  any  time  from  the  end  of  November  to  the 
middle  of  January.  It  should  be  bought  with  a 
guarantee  of  containing  38  per  cent,  to  45  per  cent, 
of  phosphates,  and  of  being  of  80  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  'fineness.'  It  is  not  expensive, 
costing  only  about  £2  a  ton  in  London."  We  are 
certain  that  the  Journal,  so  valuable  a  record  of 
important  contributions  to  the  literature  of  horti- 
culture, is  responsible  in  part  for  the  extraordinarj' 
increase  of  Fellows.  These  c|uarterly  Journals  mav 
be  obtained  by  paj-ing  the  guinea  subscription,  and 
they  are  worth  more  than  that  in  themselves.  We 
shall  reproduce  one  or  two  of  the  most  important 
papers. 

The   Gardener's    Assistant.*  —  The 

fourth  volume  of  this  important  work,  now  being 
revised  by  Mr.  Watson,  of  Kew,  is  severely  prac- 
tical. It  concerns  the  "Formation  of  the  Fruit 
and  Kitchen  Garden,"  "Orchards,"  "The  Apple," 
"  Pears,"  "  Plums  and  Damsons,"  and  "  The  Peach 
and  Nectarine,"  with  plates  of  the  kitchen  garden 
at  Welbeck  Abbey  ;  the  Apple  orchard,  Evesham  ; 
several  views  of  the  King's  garden,  Windsor ; 
columnar  Pear  trees  on  the  Peach  trellis,  with 
coloured  plates  of  Gascoigne's  Scarlet,  Charles 
Ross,  and  AUington  Pippin  Apples  ;  Benrre  de 
.Jonghe,  Doyenne  du  Cornice,  and  Emile  d'Heyst 
Pears  ;  and  Monarch,  Transparent  Gage,  and 
Golden  Transparent  Gage  Plums.  There  are  man.y 
other  illustrations  also,  and  the  whole  forms  a 
volume  of  sound  practical  instruction  for  the 
gardener. 


*"Tlie  Gardener's  Assistant"  (Vul.  IV.).     The  Gresliara 
Publishing  Company,  25,  Fan-ingdon  Avenue,  E.C.    Price  Ss. 
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THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Planting. 
[ANY  of  the  finest  herbaceous  plants  grow 
best  when  planted  in  the  autumn,  and 
some  like  to  be  planted  quite  early 
so  that  the}'  niaj'  become  well  estab- 
lished Ijefore  winter  sets  in.  1  he 
fact  that  herbaceous  plants  need 
attention  to  this  at  various  seasons  of  the  year 
instead  of  being  all  attended  to  at  one  time  scarcely 
forces  itself  home  to  the  gardener  who  has  been 
for  many  years  in  the  thraldom  of  "  bedding  out," 
but  it  is  no?ie  the  less  a  fact,  and  he  who  would 
turn  out  the  best  work  must  be  always  on  the  alert. 
Unfortunately  many,  and  in  fact  most  hardy  plants 
will  live  through  the  difficulties  of  being  planted 
at  the  wrong  time  or  of  not  being  transplanted  and 
divided  at  all,  consequently  there  is  a  tendencj'  to 
leave  the  wuik  to  be  done  all  at  one  time,  but 
there  is  a  vast  difference  between  *' living  through '' 
difficulties  and  doing  well,  and  ihis  difference  the 
following  season  will  show  amply.  Among  other 
things  which  are  best  planted  at  this  season  are 
the  following:  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.  and  its 
charming  vaiiety  The  Pearl,  both  of  which,  besides 
being  excellent  garden  plants  with  along  flowering 
season,  are  of  the  greatest  use  for  cutting,  and  for 
this  i:mrpose  the  earlier  flowering  A.  niongolica 
should  be  included.  The}' should  have  a  good  soil,  j 
and  be  planted  in  an  open  position  where  thev  are 
not  likely  to  become  drawn  and  weedy.  The 
Baneberr}'  ( Act;ea  spicata'i  should  be  planted  in  well 
pulverised  soil  in  shrubberies  where  it  may  get 
some  shade,  and  where  a  colony  of  it  looks  charm- 
ing. The  early  flowered  Adonis  vernalis  and  the 
graceful  leaved  A.  amurensis,  together  with  the 
later  flowered  A.  pyrenaica,  are  rather  impatient  of 
root  disturbance,  but  may  be  planted  now  with 
almost  a  certaint\'  of  doing  well.  The}'  succeed 
best  in  cosy  positions  in  rockwork,  the  two  former 
in  very  sandy  loam  and  the  latter  in  a  soil  rich  in 
humus,  either  natural  or  acquired  by  the  addition 
of  leaf-mould.  The  Anthericums,  Liliago  gigan- 
teum,  and  Liliastrum  should  be  planted  early  in 
autumn  in  fairly  rich  soil  in  partially  shaded  and 
well  sheltered  positions  where  their  Lily-like 
flowers  show  to  advantage.  Echinops  Ritro  and  the 
perennial  Eryngiums,  the  latter  in  a  light  sandy 
soil  and  the  former  in  a  rich  loam,  do  well  when 
planted  in  autumn  ;  those  plants  of  the  Echinops 
which  are  to  be  planted  should  be  early  divested  of 
their  thistle-like  heads  and  the  plants  lifted  when 
new  growth  has  begun. 

Delphiniums  are  greatly  improved  by  division 
and  replanting  in  the  early  autumn,  though  they 
will,  of  course,  succeed  for  some  years  in  the  same 
position  when  well  fed.  Those  plants  which  were 
cut  down  hard  some  weeks  back  will  be  now 
making  new  growth  and  roots,  which  will  soon  get 
hold  of  new  soil,  the  latter  having  been  well 
enriched  for  their  reception.  In  some  soils  the  tall 
herbaceous  Phloxes  never  do  well  after  spring 
planting,  and  this  is  especially  the  case  when  the 
divisions  are  made  from  old-established  stools. 
Needless  to  say  they  do  best  when  autumn  planted 
in  rather  rich  soil,  and  they  should  never  be 
planted  on  a  mound  or  on  a  high  part  of  the 
mixed  border,  for  they  suffer  much  from  drought 
in  such  positions.  If  a  north  border  can  be  devoted 
to  them  this  will  be  the  best  position  that  can  be 
selected  in  southern  gardens  or  anywhere  where 
the  soil  is  not  more  than  normally  cool.  All 
varieties  of  Pyrethrum  roseum  may  be  successfully 
planted  now  if  the  old  flowering  stems  were  cut  off 
close  to  the  ground  after  flowering.  These  plants 
are  of  such  a  closely  tufted  habit  that  they  soon 
grow  poor  if  left  too  long  without  division. 

.1.  U.  T.M.LArK. 
Shipley  Hall  GardeiiS,  Derby. 
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General  Work. 
As  many  of  the  glass  structures  will  from  this  date 
onward  be  emptied  of  Tomatoes,  Melons,  and  such 
seasonable  crops,  they  should  be  got  in   readiness 


for  the  autumn  and  winter  flowers,  which  will 
require  the  warmth  of  a  house  very  soon.  I  always 
paint  inside  annually,  .as  I  think  the  saving,  if  not 
apparent  just  at  the  moment,  is  more  than  com- 
pensated in  time  from  the  condition  oi  the  \\ood- 
work.  This,  however,  is  not  always  recognised 
by  those  who  bear  the  expense,  consequently 
painting  is  only  done  A\hen  absolutely  necessar}'. 
In  any  case  the  thorough  washing  of  the  woodwork 
and  glass  must  be  done,  and  all  brick  surfaces  well 
coated  over  with  hot  lime,  mixing  with  this  a  pint 
of  soluble  petroleum  to  a  pailful  of  lime.  This 
will  exterminate  any  vermin  should  they  be  lurking 
about.  If  the  staging  be  of  wood,  then  this  must 
like^^'ise  be  well  washed.  Where  ashes,  tan,  or 
leaf-mould  are  used,  then  the  sifting,  preparing, 
and  la}'ing  down  of  such  should  be  done  at  once 
and  the  house  well  opened  day  and  night  until 
wanted. 

Bulbs. 

Rom.an  Hyacinths  in  most  gardens  find  favour, 
and  with  a  view  to  maintaining  an  unbroken  supply 
a  fresh  batch  should  be  put  into  pots  or  boxes, 
say,  once  fortnightl}' ;  good  soil  should  be  allowed 
and  liberal  drainage. 

Fref.sia  refraota  alba. 
The  main  batch  shoitld  now  be  put  in  and  every 
care  t.aken  that  a  suitable  compost  is  given,  as  this 
forms  one  of  the  choicest  flowers  we  have  for  early 
spring.  Good  turfy  loam,  well-rotted  manure,  and 
sand  I  have  always  found  a  profitable  mixture  to 
use,  and,  providing  it  is  mixed  with  judgment, 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  best  results  should  not 
be  had. 

LiLiUM    Hakrisi. 

Liberal  drainage  and  rough  turfy  loam  should 
here  be  used,  but,  should  tlie  loam  be  of  a  light 
nature,  then  a  dusting  of  dissolved  bones  should 
be  allowed.  Firm  potting  is  essential,  and,  when 
potted,  plunge  the  pots  up  to  the  rims  in  ashes, 
lights  being  put  over  theoi. 

Begonias. 

Seed  sowing  should  now  be  vigorously  taken  in 
hand,  as  witTi  the  amount  of  sun  we  have  had 
these  few  months  back  seed  should  be  pleiitiful 
and  good.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Celosias, 
which  are  becoming  \er}'  popular,  and  the  difler- 
ence  betv\  een  the  best  and  the  worst  is  so  apparent 
that  ever3'one  should  aim  at  having  the  cream  of 
the  strain.     This  is  only  done  h\  selection. 

■   .J.  F.  ilcLKOD. 

Dorer  Hoiift  Gardens,  Roehamj)ton. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

HousiNCf  the  Plants. 

No  definite  date  can  be  laid  down  as  to  the  time 
the  plants  should  be  placed  under  glass,  very  much 
depending  on  the  locality  in  which  one  resides,  and 
the  cultivator  will  have  to  decide  for  himself  about 
the  state  of  the  weather.  In  damp,  low  lying 
districts  it  will  not  be  safe,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
risk  them  in  the  open  unless  means  are  taken  to 
protect  them  after  about  the  2r)th  of  the  present 
month  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  in  high  dry  places 
and  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  country,  the  first 
week  in  October  will  as  a  rule  be  soon  enough,  unless 
of  course  the  weather  should  break  up  and  frost 
threaten.  Always  bear  in  mind  that  the  plants  are 
never  safe  when  the  glass  declines  to  freezing 
point ;  never  retire  to  rest  when  the  temperature 
is  below  40^'  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening  unless 
the  buds  are  made  safe.  Long  narrow  strips  of  thin 
tiffany  are  easily  placed  over  them,  and  it  is 
surprising  the  amount  of  frost  this  will  ward  off'. 
In  very  many  cases  more  plants  are  grown  than 
can  be  conveniently  housed,  and  the  consequence 
is  they  have  to  be  crowded  together,  one  result 
being  the  loss  of  much  of  their  foliage.  I  know- 
there  are  some  who  argue  that  no  bad  results 
will  happen,  even  should  this  be  the  case,  as  the 
plants  have  practiciilly  completed  their  growth, 
and  a  few  leaves  less  will  make  no  difference  ;  but 
depend  upon  it  the  more  foliage  one  can  retain  the 
more  satisfactory  will  he  the  flowers,  as  without 
doubt  the  plants  must  have  received  a  severe  check. 
Unless    sufficient    light    and    air  can     play  about 


them  the  foliage  is  certain  to  go,  and  it  will  be 
far  wiser  to  select  all  the  most  promising  plants 
and  reject  the  rest  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
over-crowding.  Endeavour  to  get  the  plants  accli- 
matised to  their  new  conditions  as  much  as 
circumstances  will  permit.  Choose  light  airy 
houses  as  much  as  possible,  and  the  ventilators 
should  be  left  open  night  and  day  for  the  first 
week  or  ten  days.  The  pots  should  be  thoroughly 
cleansed  before  taking  inside,  and  the  wateringdone 
with  extreme  care.  Naturally  the  plants  will  not 
require  as  much  as  when  standing  in  the  open,  but 
on  no  account  must  they  be  allowed  to  suffer  for 
the  want  of  water.  The  collection  should  be 
examined  twice  daily,  in  early  morning  and  in  good 
time  in  the  afternoon,  and  when  any  is  given  make 
certain  that  the  ball  of  soil  is  thoroughly  soaked 
by  filling  up  the  pots  three  times.  Weak  manure 
liquid  should  be  given  at  every  other  watering. 
Thoroughly  fumigate  the  plants  three  successive 
evenings  after  about  ten  da}s  to  make  sure  that 
every  vestige  of  insect  life  is  destroyed,  using 
XL  All  Vaporiser,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
effectual  remedies.  Dust  the  foliage  thoroughly 
with  black  .sulphur  to  prevent  mildew  gaining  a 
foothold.  Watch  minutely  and  destro}'  every 
earwig,  and  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  check 
and  prevent  rust,  which  I  fear  is  very  prevalent  in 
many  places  this  season,  and  unless  checked  at  this 
time  it  will  spread  with  alarming  rapidity. 

Pompons. 

These  are  not  so  apt  to  be  injured  by  slight  frost 
as  the  larger  flowering  sections,  and  they  may 
generally  be  left  outside  for  fully  a  week  longer'. 
Exceptions  of  course  must  be  made  should  the 
weather  set  in  unusually  severe.  These  should 
no%v  receive  their  final  tying.  Each  shoot  should 
be  neatly  looped  up  to  the  centre  stake,  allowing 
each  plant  to  assume  its  natural  habit  as  much  as 
possible.  Disbudding  should  not  be  practised  too 
severely,  but  it  is  well  to  moderately  thin  them  or 
the  individual  flowers  will  not  finish  up  properly, 
and  they  will  have  a  poor  and  weedy  appearance 
at  the  time  of  flowering. 

Early  flowering  varieties  which  are  planted  in 
the  beds  and  borders  will  soon  be  at  their  best  and 
will  need  little  further  attention,  except  keeping 
the  roots  well  supplied  with  water  and  occasional 
doses  of  artificial  manure  and  soot  sprinkled  over 
the  surface.  Means  should  be  at  hand  to  protect 
the  blooms  in  case  of  severe  frost.  Fortunately 
these  varieties  are  sufficiently  harily  to  brave  a  few 
degrees,  but  anything  more  than  that  will  destroy 
their  beanty.  Those  growing  against  south  walls 
often  prove  invaluable  for  cutting  at  very  little 
cost  or  trouble,  but  these  will  require  a  large 
amount  of  moisture  at  the  roots. 

E.  Bec'.vEtt. 

Alderiham  House  Gardens,  Ehlree,  Herts. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Strawberries  in  Pots. 

The  plants  since  being  potted  up  ha\e  made  won- 
derful progress,  as,  though  later  than  usual  when 
the  runners  were  secured,  the}'  will  not  be  inferior 
to  those  started  earlier.  On  the  other  hand,  even 
now  care  is  needed  in  watering,  as  few  plants  so 
soon  get  waterlogged,  for,  being  potted  firmly  to 
get  a  good  roothold  of  the  soil,  they  do  not  drain 
so  freely  as  those  in  a  lighter  compost.  At  the 
time  of  potting  the  plants  were  placed  pot  to  pot, 
and  this  answered  well  until  ample  roots  Avere 
made.  Owing  to  the  heat  and  drouglit  nearly  all 
through  August  the  plants  benefited  \\\  this  treat- 
ment. With  cooler  nights  and  welcome  rains, 
however,  the  top-growth  needed  more  room,  and 
the  same  thing  occur.s  now,  as  growth  is  still 
vigorous.  It  is  not  «ell  to  crowd  the  plants,  and 
by  partial  thinning  now  they  have  a  better  chance 
to  dry,  the  wind  and  sun  reaching  the  pots  more 
readily.  I  am  adverse  to  much  feeding  of  plants 
intended  to  force  early,  as,  though  food  in  the 
shape  of  weak  liquid  manure  will  do  no  harm,  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  plants  do  not 
need  rich  foods  if  potted  up  in  good  loam.  What 
is  «anteil  is  one  good  crown,  not  several,  and  rich 
food  has  a  tendency  to  cause  splitting  up  of  the 
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crown  growths  and  causes  numerous  spikes  of 
bloom  instead  of  one  strong  one.  I  am  aware 
some  kinds,  sucli  as  Vicomtesse  H.  do  Thury,  are 
mucli  subject  to  splitting,  and  here  I  would  not 
give  food  at  all  other  than  soot  water  ;  the  latter 
will  act  in  two  ways,  assist  in  promoting 
growth  and  keeping  slugs  and  worms  at  bay.  It 
is  also  desirable  at  this  season  to  go  over  the 
plants  every  fortnight,  removing  all  runner  growths 
and  allowing  only  one  crown.  If  this  is  done 
regularly  there  will  be  better  crt>ps  and  .stronger 
bloom.  It  is  well  to  prevent  the  plants  trom 
rooting  through  where  the}'  stand,  and,  though 
they  maj'  ha\-e  plenty  of  room,  it  does  them  good  to 
reverse  them  occasionally,  placing  in  an  opposite 
direction  to  that  they  occupied  previously. 

AUTUMN-FUUITINC    StKA  WBERRIES. 

The  rains  at  the  end  of  August  were  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  autumn-fruiting  plants,  and  tliose  who 
still  follow  the  practice  of  planting  out  their  forced 
plants  in  the  early  summer  months  would,  I  fear, 
this  season  have  had  much  labour  in  watering  to 
get  good  results.  At  the  same  time,  with  genial 
weather,  we  may  get  fruit  for  some  weeks,  and  I 
would  advise  removing  any  later  bloom,  as  now 
this  cannot  perfect  its  growth,  and  far  better  direct 
the  energies  ot  the  plant  to  the  fruits  now  swell- 
iniT.  In  poor  soils  it  will  repay  the  cultivator  to 
feed  with  a  quick-acting  fertiliser.  There  is  now 
no  diffienlty  in  having  autumn  fruits  by  growing 
such  kinds  as  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Antoine  de  Fadoue. 
Of  course,  these  sorts  fruit  in  the  summer  also, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  well  to  fruit  them  for  both 
seasons ;  far  better  devote  the  plant's  energies 
so  as  to  fruit  at  this  season.  Another  variety  so 
well  adapted  for  autumn  supplies  is  Louis  Gauthier, 
another  of  the  perpetual  varieties,  a  very  pale- 
coloured  frnit,  but  good  in  quality.  By  growing 
these  plants  for  autumn  supplies,  if  the  flower- 
spikes  are  removed  in  the  early  summer  months 
they  make  late  growths  that  fruit  freely.  I  find 
to  do  them  justice  they  need  ample  food,  and  in 
dry  seasons  copious  supplies  of  moisture.  St. 
Joseph  does  best  on  a  north  border  under  a  high 
wall.  The  alpine  varieties  will  now  be  swelling 
up  freely,  and,  though  small,  I  do  not  think 
any  Strawberry  more  clelicious,  and  the  flavour  of 
the  fruits  in  September  is  superior  to  that  of  those 
that  ripen  earlier,  should  the  weather  be  hot  or  dry. 
Like  the  perpetual  varieties,  they  well  repay 
attention  at  this  time  of  j'ear  when 
the  days  are  warm  and  dry.  It  is 
not  well  to  crowd  the  plants  in  their 
quarter's ;  though  they  are  small 
growers,  it  should  be  considered  that 
they  fruit  at  a  season  when  they  do 
not  get  so  much  light  and  sun  as  the 
summer  fruiters.  Q.  Wvthes. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


young  shoots  will  soon  make  their  appearance,  when 
they  must  be  given  an  abundance  of  air  to  keep  them 
trom  becoming  drawn.  Jn  this  way  any  quantity 
of  green  Mint  can  easily  be  had  without  much 
trouble  and  at  little  expense.  Chives  may  be 
treated  in  the  same  way.  If  the  plants  have  been 
cnt  over  they  will  soon  make  fresh  shoots,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  with  a  ball  and  placed  side  by 
side  with  the  Mint.  Tarragon  and  Sorrel  should  be 
treated  in  the  same  way,  the  latter  recjuiring  more 
soil  than  any  of  the  others,  and  it  should  be  of  a 
heavier  nature.  After  the  bed  has  been  flnislied 
the  whole  should  recei\'e  a  thorough  watering  at  a 
temperature  of  70°.  Marjoram  may  t)ccupy  one 
end  of  the  same  pit,  but  nnist  be  grown  in  pots 
and  plenty  of  room  given  between  the  plants  to 
allow  the  free  circulation  of  air  or  damping  may 
set  in  and  prove  troublesome.  The  teaipei-aturc 
of  this  pit  need  not  exceed  45°  at  any  time  by  fire 
heat,  and  in  cold  weather  may  be  allowed  to  drop 
7°  or  8°  without  danger.  Sweet  Basil  sown  a 
mouth  ago  will  now  require  attenticm,  and  may  be 
pricked  ofl^  I'ound  the  edge  of  (i-inch  pots  and 
placed  near  the  light  at  the  back  of  a  winter 
Cucumber  house  or  forcing  pit,  where  it  will  not 
be  subjected  to  cold  draughts.  This  is  the  most 
tender  of  herbs,  and  diflicult  to  procure  in  market 
in  a  green  state  during  the  winter  months.  1  he 
soil  best  suited  for  its  cultivation  during  winter 
is  light  turfy  loam  and  peat  in  equal  qviantities. 
Another  sowing  may  be  made  now  for  succession. 
It  is  not  necessarj'  to  cover  the  seed  with  soil  at 
this  season,  but  the  pan  may  be  shaded  until  the 
seeds  germinate.  The  last  sowing  of  Chervil  maj' 
be  made  at  once,  close  under  a  south  wall.  This 
will  keep  its  colour  better  than  early-sown  plants 
during  tlie  winter.  Without  a  dai'k  green  colour 
tliis  plant  is  of  little  value. 

Continue  to  collect  horse  manure,  and  prepare 
for  succession  Mushroom  beds.  Lay  the  manure 
in  an  open  shed  and  turn  frequently  to  avoid 
sourness,  which  is  most  detrimental  to  Mushrooms. 
Beds  spawned  now  should  give  supplies  early  in 
November,  when  choice  vegetables  are  often  scarce. 
The  beds  should  be  made  at  least  1  foot  deep,  as 
at  this  season  they  become  cold  much  quicker  than 
in  summer.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  cover  the  beds 
with  straw  from  the  stable  as  soon  as  spawned  to 
reduce  the  need  of  watering  before  tne  young 
Mushrooms    begin  to  show.      Many  mistakes  are 


made  in  this  way.  It  the  manure  is  in  a  proper 
state  at  the  time  of  spawning  and  kept  covered  it 
should  not  be  necessary  to  use  tlie  waicr-pot  liefore 
the  Mushrooms  begin  to  show,  when  rain  water 
should  be  applied  if  possible.  J.  Dunn. 

Royo-l  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor. 
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STONELEIGH     ABBEY. 

IT  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more  pleasant 
and  interesting  part  of  Warwick.shire 
than  that  in  which  i.s  situated  Stoneleigh 
Abbey,  the  residence  of  Lord  Leigh. 
For  those  to  whom  history  most  appeals 
there  is  in  the  near  neighbourhood 
Kenilworth  Castle,  Warwick  Castle,  Guy's 
Clitf,  etc.,  while  the  visitor  more  particularly 
interested  in  modern  life  and  its  attractions, 
need  not  go  further  afield  than  Leamington 
iSpa,  but  a  very  few  miles  away,  and  the  rural 
scenery  of  Warwickshire  is  so  famed  as  to  need 
no  recommendation  to  him  of  a  more  homely 
turn  of  mind. 

Stoneleigh  Abbey  stands  in  its  own  exten- 
sive park,  and  is  built  quite  close  to,  upon  the 
banks  in  fact,  of  the  river  Avon  ;  its  situation 
at  once  stately  and  pictures(|ue,  if  such  a 
combination  can  be  allowed,  is  well  shown 
in  the  accompanying  illustration.  The  Avon 
borders  the  park  and  pleasure  grounds 
for  a  considerable  distance,  and  along  and 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  banks  are  to  be 
found  some  of  the  prettie.st  peeps  that  Stone- 
leigh can  boast.  Of  the  many  noteworthy 
leatures  of  the  gardens  around  the  mansion, 
none  surpasses  in  interest  or  is  more  quaintly 
curious  than  the  Ivy  bowers.  These  are  on  the 
south  side  of  one  of  the  old  garden  walls,  and 
extend  for  a  considerable  distance.  So 
luxuriant  is  the  growth  of  the  Ivy,  trained 
as  to  form  a  bower,  springing  from  trunks  of 
remarkable^size  and  great  age,  that  the  foliage 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Where  a  constant  supply  of  green 
herbs  is  reciuired  throughout  the 
winter,  preparation  should  be  made 
at  once  to  secure  them.  The  best 
way  is  to  set  a  pit  or  part  of  one 
aside  for  the  purpose,  where  fire 
heat  can  be  applied  in  cold  weather. 
Mint  intended  for  forcing  is  best 
grown  from  cuttings  each  season  ; 
the  roots  are  stronger,  and,  conse- 
quently, force  better.  The  plants 
should  be  cut  do%vn  close  to  the 
ground  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe 
enough  and  left  until  required,  when 
they  may  be  lifted  with  a  fork  and 
the  soil  shaken  from  them.  Tliey 
should  then  be  laid  close  together  on 
a  bed  of  leaves,  over  which  has  pre- 
viously been  placed  a  layer  of  leaf 
soil.  Where  space  is  limited  the 
roots  may  be  laid  handful  thick  over 
whatever  part  of  the  bed  is  assigned 
to  them  and  covered  to  the  depth  of 
2  inches  with  fine  leaf  soil  and  well 
watered  to  settle  the  soil  amongst 
them.    With  a  moderate  bottom  heat 
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furnishes  a  most  delightful  and 
cool  retreat  in  summer.  Close  by 
IS  the  Eose  garden,  without  which, 
of  course,  the  grounds  of  any 
pretentious  English  home  would 
be  incomplete.  That  at  Stoneleigli 
is  a  formal  one,  yet  its  immediate 
surroundings  are  such  that  the 
onlooker  feels  certain  that  a  Rose 
garden  of  any  other  drscription 
wimkl  have  been  altogether  out 
of  place.  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  a  fountain,  and  beds  of  various 
designs  are  arranged  around  it. 
'J'hese  are  filled  with  hundreds  of 
plants  of  the  best  varieties  of 
Hybrid  Perpetual  and  othei- 
Roses,  in  both  dwarf  and  standard 
forms.  The  French  Ro-e  Her- 
mosa  is  noticeable  in  immense 
quantities  in  various  ]iortions  of 
the  pleasure  grounds.  It  is 
»  planted  in  masses,  and  although 
the  plants  were  only  put  in  last 
year  they  are  looking  remarkably 
well,  and  give  promise  of  a  very 
successful  display  of  flowers  in  the 
near  future. 

Aged  forest  an<l  ornamental 
trees  rarely  fail  to  give  a  certain 
dignity  and  stateliness  to  the 
country  home  around  which  they 
may  be  planted,  and  those  at 
Stoneleigh  could  not  well  be  an 
exception  to  the  rule,  as  many  of 
them  are  of  unusually  fine  appear- 
ance. The  silver  Birch,  for  instance,  overhang- 
ing the  north-western  corner  of  the  Abliey,  and 
the  deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum), 
fully  70  feet  high  ;  Sequoia  sempervirens  (the 
Red  Wood),  several  Wellingtoniagigantea,  Irish 
Yews  of  immense  size,  an  Oak  planted  by  Her 
late  Majesty  Queen  Victoria  in  18.58,  and  a  few 
other  remarkable  trees  to  be  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds.  Quite  close  to  the 
Abbey  one  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  Mulberry, 
the  Evergreen  Oak,  and  the  Cork  Oak,  all 
trees  that  have  attained  to  an  exceptionally 
great  age. 

Although  mention  has  scarcely  been  made  of 
colour  effects,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that 
these  are  absent.  Many  beds  and  borders  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Abbey  are  brilliant  with  the 
best  of  herbaceous  flowers  in  season,  and  even 
the  kitchen  garden  has  been  invaded  by  them, 
and  very  properly  so  too.  In  some  of  the  beds 
of  formal  design  immediately  around  the 
Abbey,  dwarf -growing,  summer-Howering  plants 
are  placed,  and  from  May  and  June  to  late 
September  the  large  old-fashioned  Box  edgings 
enclose  welcome  groups  of  colour,  furnished 
chiefly  by  Calceolarias,  Verbenas,  Fuchsias, 
Begonias,  Abutilons,  Pelargoniums,  &c.  This 
form  of  summer  gardening  has  been  to  a  great 
extent  superseded  by  the  freer  use  of 
herbaceous  perennials  and  annuals,  but  it  is 
doubtful,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  if  it  will 
ever  disa)ipear.  So  long  as  the  formally- 
designed  beds  and  borders  are  found  to  be 
necessary,  and  in  certain  positions  they  would 
apyiear  to  be  quite  indispensable,  then  so  long 
will  "summer  bedding,''  so  dear  to  the  heart 
of  the  old  school  of  gardeners,  be  practised. 

Every  one  interested  in  fruit  culture  should 
know  that  the  Stoneleigh  gardens  possess  an 
unique  feature  in  the  cordon  Gooseberries, 
trained  against  walls  and  also  against  trellises 
in  the  open.  Many  of  them  are  planted  at  the 
foot  of  a  wall  having  a  northern  aspect,  and 
provide  large  and  well  -  flavoured  fruits  for 
dessert  until  quite  late  in  October. 

Mr.    H.   T.    Martin,   valued   as  one  of   our 
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correspondents,  is  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Stoneleigh  gardens,  and  their  general 
appearance  and  the  excellence  of  the  produce 
he  obtains  bears  testimony  to  his  good  work. 
Mr.  Martin  is  the  son  of  a  gardener,  and  has 
gained  valuable  experience  in  several  of  our 
best  British  gardens,  amongst  others  those  of 
Aldenham  House  may  be  mentioned.  Need- 
less to  say,  therefore,  Mr.  Martin  is  a  keen 
vegetable  cultivator,  and  his  success  with 
fruits  under  glass,  also,  is  well  worthy  of 
record. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

HOLLYHOCKS    FROM    SEED. 

DURING  the  last  three  years  Holly- 
hocks have  become  more  prominent 
I  in  gardens  than  was  the  case  ten 
'  years  since.  The  reason  seems  to  be 
that  little  or  no  ditficulty  is  found 
when  growing  the  plants  from  seed. 
Thus  grown  they  do  not  suffer  from  leaf  disease 
in  the  same  way  as  when  propagated  from 
grafting  and  from  cuttings.  In  seedlings  the  con- 
stitution is  improved  to  such  a  robust  state  that  if 
the  leaves  are  attacked  it  does  not  injure  the 
plants  until  the  blooms  have  developed.  At 
Aldenham  I  lately  saw  a  very  fine  batch  of  seed- 
lings all  raised  from  .seed  sown  early  this  j'ear. 
The  strain  was  the  noted  Saffron  Walden  tj'pe  so 
ably  grown  by  Mr.  Chater.  Not  a  single  flower 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  row,  so  true  does 
the  double-flowered  type  come  from  seed.  From 
the  growth  made — 7  feet — it  was  plainly  seen  that 
the  cultural  conditions  were  of  the  right  kind,  as 
all  are  in  these  gardens.  In  colouring,  too,  the 
range  was  a  wide  one,  which  renders  the  growth  of 
seedlings  so  much  more  interesting.  In  Messrs. 
Hur.st's  trial  grounds  at  Kelvedon  I  lately  saw  a 
fine  batch  of  double-flowering  plants,  the  result  of 
seedling  growth.  Where  there  is  no  facility  tor 
raising  the  plants  in  heat  by  sowing  the  seed  in 
January,  it  is  a  good  plan  to  sow  seed  in  pans  of 
sandj'  soil  in  August  in  a  cold  frame,  transferring 
the  plants  to  pots  and  wintering  them  in  a  cold 
frame,  putting  them  out   in  thoroughly   prepared 


soil  at  the  end  of  March,  if  the  weather  be 
favouraWe,  or  a  little  later.  Liberal  feeding 
during  their  period  of  growth  will  lengthen  the 
flower  spikes  and  increase  the  size  of  the  blossoms. 
By  constantly  sj'ringing  the  underneath  side  of  the 
leaves  with  a  disinfectant  disease  is  warded  off  to 
a  great  extent. — E.  Molynedx. 

Pelaegoxium  endmcheriaxuim. 

The  very  fine  specimen  grown  in  the  gardens  of 
Sir  Trevor  Lawrence  by  Mr.  Bain,  and  illustrated 
in  The  Garden  of  the  14th  inst. ,  is  evidently 
growing  in  a  pot.  It  answers  well  as  a  pot  plant, 
but  another  way  of  having  it  fine,  and  without 
trouble,  is  to  plant  it  at  the  foot  of  a  wall.  In  the 
Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  it  has  been  good  for 
some  few  years  at  the  foot  of  the  wall  of  a  plant 
house  facing  east.  Here  it  appears  to  be  quite 
established  and  safe,  while  on  the  rockery  it  has 
been  liable  to  die.  Few  know  that  P.  triste  is 
hardj'  in  a  position  such  as  I  have  described,  but 
close  to  ni}'  specimen  of  P.  endlicherianum  it  has 
lived  for  at  least  twelve  years,  and  its  peeuliarl}' 
coloured  flowers,  of  dull  yellow  and  black,  have 
been  interesting  in  contrast  to  those  of  its 
brightly  coloured  congener,  the  clear  pink  of 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. — R.  Irwin  Lynch. 

The  Belladonna  Lily'  as  a  Pot  Plant. 
In  the  garden  of  a  florist  at  Lowestoft  recentU' 
was  a  magnificent  pot  of  this  showy  bulb,  with  at 
least  a  dozen  flower  heads.  It  was  of  rather  a  dark 
colour,  and  so  fine  a  specimen  suggested  that  where 
it  does  not  succeed  out  of  doors  it  ought  certainly 
not  to  be  neglected  for  pots.  Failure  in  a  suitable 
position  ought  not  to  he  common,  but  I  have 
recently  heard  of  one.  At  Lowestoft  the  number  of 
single  Hollyhocks,  in  several  colours,  all  over  the 
town  was  quite  remarkable. — R.  Irwin  Lvncu. 

Montbretia  Germania. 
This  I  consider  to  beoneof  the  finest  intrtjductions 
of  recent  years.  It  is  a  good  garden  plant,  robust, 
and  rich  in  its  colour.  Some  plants  of  it  kindly 
given  me  in  the  early  spring  b3'  Mr.  Wallace,  of 
Colchester,  have  been  flowering  splendidly  for  more 
than  a  month  past,  and  when  I  say  that  the  leading 
spikes  have  not  yet  conqileted  tlieir  flowering  it 
will  be  seen  the  display  lias  been  long  and  unin- 
terrupted. The  plant  cannot  loo  wiilely  be  known. 
The  colour  is  not  only  rich  and  telling,  but  of  that 
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flame  orange  that  both  defies  description  and  which 
da  all  too  rare  in  the  garden  and  among  flowering 
plants.  In  colour  I  know  of  nothing  in  the  liardy 
plant  garden  to  oompai'e  with  it. — E.  H.  J. 

Michaelmas  Daisy  Seedlings. 

With  the  increased  attention  now  given  to 
Michaelmas  daisies,  it  is  only  natural  that  there 
will  be  a  larger  number  of  seedlings  raised.  It  is 
a  fascinating  occupation  watching  the  different 
seedling  plants  as  they  unfold  their  blossoms,  and 
as  there  is  always  the  hope  that  something  new 
and  clioice  maj'  be  developed  in  this  way  the 
occupation  becomes  increasingly  interesting. 
Alreadj'  this  season  some  of  the  progeny  of  the 
earlier  sorts  are  making  a  delightful  displaj',  and  as 
many  of  them  quite  eclipse  the  majority  of  the 
older  catalogued  sorts,  there  is  now  the  promise 
of  making  acquisitions  to  the  already  long  list  of 
named  sorts.  So  far  the  seedlings  are  remarkably 
free  in  their  display,  and  as  seedling  plants  usuallj' 
are  most  robust  and  vigorous  in  their  growth,  they 
are  now  to  be  seen  in  as  good  a  condition  as  they 
are  ever  likely  to  be.  The  Nove  Belgii  type  .seem 
to  be  the  freest  to  seed,  and  in  consequence  there 
are  a  greater  number  of  this  type  than  of  any  other. 
— C.  A.  H. 

Fuchsia  fulgens  at  Kew. 

A  bed  of  this  Mexican  Fuchsia  at  Kew  in  close 
proximity  to  No.  4  greenhouse  is  very  striking, 
and  shows  that  numerous  and  popular  as  the 
garden  varieties  are,  some  of  the  original  species 
are  quite  their  equal.  The  large,  somewhat  heart- 
shaped  leaves  render  a  specimen  ornamental  on 
that  account  alone,  and  when  in  addition  we  have 
the  drooping  clusters  of  scarlet  flowers  it  forms  a 
charming  object.  Hybrids  from  Fuchsia  fulgens 
are  not  numerous,  but  in  conjunction  with  a  light- 
flowered  garden  variet3'  it  yielded  Lord  Beacons- 
field,  which  for  some  years  has  held  its  own  in 
popular  favour,  though  now  in  many  places  it  is 
superseded  by  one  of  its  progeny — Mrs.  Rundle. 
— H.  P. 

Gekbera  Jamesoni  (Traxsvaal  Daisy). 

If  all  the  Daisies  of  the  Transvaal  were  as 
beautiful  as  this,  the  hope  may  be  expressed  that 
we  may  soon  have  them  in  our  gardens.  How 
good  the  Gerbera  may  be  in  its  wild  state  I  know 
not,  but  I  do  know  somewhat  of 
the  solitary  orange-red  flowers  that 
now  and  again  are  seen  at  the  Drill 
Hall  in  the  spring  and  early  summer 
each  year.  None  of  these  so  far, 
however,  bear  the  least  resemblance 
to  a  fine  clump  I  saw  some  time 
ago  in  its  fullest  glory  in  Mr. 
Ewbank's  garden  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  What  I  there  saw  came  as 
a  surprise,  so  much  so  that  I  was 
on  the  verge  of  asking  what  it  was 
when  foliage  and  other  things 
compelled  me  to  recognise  a  plant 
I  knew  quite  well.  What  I  saw 
was  not  a  flower-head  but  little 
better  than  Anemone  fulgens  in 
point  of  size,  but  a  handsome  head 
that  must  have  been  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  5  inches  across,  and  of  a 
colour  that  "  glowing  crimson"  can 
only  fitly  describe.  It  was  not  a 
solitary  flower-head,  but  a  splendid 
clump,  on  which  at  least  eight  or 
nine  of  the  magnificent  flower- 
heads  were  open.  More  than  this, 
large  buds  were  still  issuing  from 
the  tuft  of  leaves — buds  that  in 
shape  and  size  only  resemble  a  fine 
bud  of  some  oriental  Poppy,  so 
large,  so  fine,  and  globose  were 
they.  The  full  vigour  may  be 
imagined  from  the  height  of  the 
stems,  which  were  nearly  2  feet, 
and  the  picture  was  a  glorious  one. 
The  clump  was,  of  course,  an  estab- 
lished one,  and  displayed  its  appre- 
ciation of  its  sun-loving  qualities 
by  flowering  here  so  well.  Mr. 
Ewbank's   garden  is  essentially  a 


sun  garden,  no  shade  being  near,  and  I  know 
full  well  that  much  sand  is  in  the  border 
where  this  plant  thrives  so  well.  The  sand  is 
deep,  the  sun  and  warmth  almost  inces.sant,  and 
those  who  would  care  to  possess  a  similar  success 
must  remember  these  things  when  planting  the 
Gerbera  in  the  garden. — E.  H.  J. 

Two  Showy  Wild  Flowers. 

With  wild  flowers  or  wayside  flowers  it  is  much 
the  same  as  with  cultivated  ones.  Tliere  is  not 
much  ett'ect  unless  they  are  seen  in  masses  'or 
groups.  I  came  across  some  time  ago  many  acres  of 
the  Willow-herb  (Epilobium  angustifolium)  flower- 
ing then  at  its  best  and  making  a  show  that  would 
be  a  delightful  feature  in  some  extensive  woodland 
garden.  Not  that  the  latter  would  enhance  in  any 
way  the  value  or  tlie  beauty  of  the  scene,  for  this 
would  be  well  nigh  impossible,  but  seen  acre 
after  acre  gently  waving  in  the  summer's  breeze 
it  was  a  sight  worth  remembering.  Its  colour,  too, 
a  red-pink,  is  not  at  all  bad,  and  seeding  and 
growing  in  quite  its  own  way  was  very  charming 
amid  the  sombreness  of  the  Pines  all  around.  The 
other  plant  referred  to  above  is  perhaps  rarer  still, 
or  rather  its  colour  in  the  British  Flora.  I  refer  to 
the  wild  Chicory,  the  blue  of  which  is  ecjual  to  the 
Gentian,  and  quite  surpassing  the  bluest  form  of 
the  Cornflower  so  much  grown.  The  Chicory 
(Cichorium  Intybus)  just  flanked  right  and  left 
of  the  pathway  and  roadway  amid  the  never-ending 
areas  of  reservoirs  between  Hampton  and  Sunburj' 
in  the  Thames  Valley.  Here,  in  a  little  used 
roadway  adjacent  to  the  Lower  Sunbur\'  Road,  the 
Chicory  had  thousands  of  its  fine  blue  flowers  that 
are  nearly  2  inches  across.  Here  and  there  a 
white-flowered  variety  mingled  with  the  blue,  but 
only  as  it  were  to  enhance  the  value  of  the  former, 
of  which  we  rarely  tire. — E.  J. 

StERXBERGIA   LUTE.i. 

Some  difference  in  opinion  was  shown  in  The 
Garden  some  time  ago  upon  the  behaviour  of  this 
plant.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  been  fairly 
successful,  as  it  always  flowers  with  me  .  We  are  told 
that  it  resents  transplanting.  However,  I  was  com- 
pelled to  move  some  bulbs  about  twelve  months  ago, 
and  they  were  immediately  planted  (while  in  full 
leaf)  in  a  half-circle  bed  close  to  the  stove  wall,  on  the 


south  side.  The  soil  consists  of  light  sandy  loam 
and  peat.  The  half-circle  bed  in  question  measures 
■i  feet  by  2  feet,  and  recently  I  counted  about  100 
flowers  and  buds.  I  think  these  notes  will  show 
that  the  transplanting  does  not  much  harm  them 
so  long  as  they  get  a  full  exposure  to  the  summer's 
sun  and  heat,  which  I  am  sure  is  most  essential 
to  the  well  doing  of  this  bulb. — Jas.  R.  Hai>l, 
Fox   WarTen  (Jardeyis,  Cobhani,  iSwrrni/. 
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HOLLYHOCICS     FROM     SaFFRON     WaLDEN. 

We  receive  from  Messrs.  Webb  and  Brand,  of 
Saffron  Walden,  some  more  examples  of  their 
beautiful  Hollyhocks.  These  have  all  the  distinct 
guard  petal  that  gives  the  Hollyhock  one  of  its 
chief  beauties.  One  of  the  beautiful  flowers  sent, 
of  a  clear  sulphur  colour,  stands  out  conspicuously 
among  its  fellows  as  a  good  flower  for  the  garden, 
the  full  centre  being  less  tight  than  the  others, 
though  quite  full  enough. 


We  receive  from  Messrs.  B.  Ladhams,  of  the 
Shirley  Nurseries,  Southampton,  a  beautiful 
gathering  of 

Perpetual-floweked  Pinks. 
They  are  mostly  of  red  lilac  colouring,  but  some 
of  white  with  purple  centres.  They  come  near 
but  do  not  quite  ansvver  to  the  black  and  white  Pink 
that  we  still  hope  to'find.  The  strain,  judging  by 
the  flowers  sent,  is  a  fine  and  vigorous  one,  and  it 
is  a  great  gain  to  be  able  to  pick  these  good  old 
border  flowers  in  plenty  so  late  in  the  year  as 
the  second  week  in  September. 

From  the  same  firm  come  other  interesting 
flowers,  namely, 

Heliopsis  B.  Ladhams. 
Of  this  fine  Orange  composite  some  side  blooms  are 
sent.  It  is  a  grand  thing,  of  the  Sunflower  class, 
with  strong  orange-yellow  flowers  nearly  3  inches 
across,  the  colour  is  particularly  rich,  and  the 
flower  of  great  use  for  cutting. 

Coreopsis   Eldorado 
is  a  very  good  flower  of  the  grandiflora  type,  as 
large  as  any  we  have  seen,  and  without  the  coarse 
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look  that  some  of  tliem  have.  The  blooms  are 
nearly  3  inches  across  and  of  a  rich  orange-yellow. 
It  is  a  plant  of  the  first  order  both  for  garden  use 
and  for  cutting. 

H1BISCU.S  Palustris 
is  a  plant  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  but  should 
be  grown  in  places  where  it  can  be  damp  at  the 
root  but  not  shaded.  The  flower  sent  is  a  fine  one 
of  its  kind,  as  it  is  fully  7  inches  in  diameter.  The 
colour  is  white  with  a  crimson  stain  at  the  base  of 
the  petal. 

Hemekocalus    AURANT[.\CA   ma.jor. 

We  saw  in  a  recent  issue  of  The  Garden  a  note 
on  Henierocallis  aurantiaca  major,  and  forward  a 
few  spikes  of  that  plant,  as  we  think  they  will 
prove  of  interest  to  you. 

We  have  at  least  a  hundred  spikes  in  flower. 
Though  the  flowers  arc  hardly  normal  in  size,  we 
have  had  them  twice  as  large,  but  the  ground  we 
now  have  the  plants  in  is  very  e.xposed,  poor,  dry, 
and  stony.  In  moister  soil  they  would  produce 
,blooms  twice  as  large  and  equally  brilliant  in 
colour.  It  is  certainly  a  splendid  plant,  quite 
hardy,  grows  and  flowers  very  fre'ely,  and,  is  well 
worth  a  little  attention  as  regards  soil,  and  in  a 
dry  season  an  occasional  soaking  of  water. — 
r.  Sander  and  Co.,  St.  Albans. 

[With  this  note  came  flowers,  beautiful  for  their 
depth  of  yellow,  approaching  to  orange  colouring, 
and  their  size.  This  is  a  good  hardy  plant,  and 
free  in  every  way. — Eos.] 
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NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.     SUTTON     AND 
SONS'  TOMATO  TRIALS. 

ESSRS.  SUTTON  AND  SONS' 
extensive  seed  trial  grounds  at 
lieading  perhaps  contain  at  the 
present  moment  nothing  more  in- 
teresting than  a  particularly  repre- 
sentative collection  of  Tomatoes. 
There  are  fruits  of  many  sizes,  shapes,  and  shades 
of  colour,  including  the  very  best  in  cultivation, 
and  some  also  that  have  not  stood  the  test  to 
which  they  have  been  put,  and  therefore  will  lie 
discarded.  No  less  than  :2.')IJ  rows  of  plants  (each 
row  being  about  (i  yards  or  so  long),  comprising 
ninety-two  differently  named  varieties,  are  under 
trial, 'and  of  these  between  fifty  and  sixty  would  be 
distinct.  Many  are  standard  varieties  of  Messrs. 
Sutton's  own  raising,  others  are  seedlings  also 
raised  at  Reading,  but  still  under  trial,  while  there 
are  numerous  varieties  sent  out  by  other  firms,  and 
some  have  been  forwarded  by  private  individuals. 
All  are  here  grown  side  by  side  out  of  doors,  and 
given  no  special  treatment  whatever,  so  that  one  is 
able  to  form  a  true  opinion  of  their  respective 
merits  and  characteristics.  The  past  summer  has 
been  an  exceptionally  favourable  one  to  the 
outdoor  cultivation  of  the  Tomato,  a  fact  that 
adds  all  the  more  to  the  value  of  these  trials,  and 
a  Tomato  that  has  not  done  well  this  year  may 
certainly  be  discarded  as  useless  for  outdoor 
culture.  Those  who  are  still  pessimistic  as  to  the 
possibility  of  growing 

Tomatoes  in  the  Open 
with  success  would  be  converted  were  they  but  to 
see  the  hundreds  of  plants  in  Messrs.  Sutton's 
grounds,  quite  in  the  open,  simply  trained  to  a 
stake,  and  the  majority  of  them  loaded  with  ripe 
fruits.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  give  particulars  of 
those  varieties  having  proved  themselves  to  be  of 
the  best  in  different  classes.  Messrs.  Sutton  have 
not  found  a  Tomato  to  ripen  earlier  out  of  doors 
than  Earliest  of  All  (if  we  except  a  new  seedling 
that  ripened  two  days  earlier,  but  whose  fruits  are 
poor)  ;  it  commenced  to  colour  on  August  II.  The 
Earliest  of  All  of  to-day  is  very  different  from  that 
of  a  few  years  ago  ;  formerly  the  fruits  were  deeply 
corrugated  and  uneven  in  size,  now  they  are  much 
improved. 


Earliest  of  All 
is  well  known  as  a  reliable  cropper.  Winter 
Beauty  is  a  splendid  Tomato,  and  may  be  said  to  be 
the  earliest  smooth  variety  to  ripen  outdoors.  It 
conies  in  soon  af  ler  Earliest  of  AH,  and  bears  remark- 
ably even  bunches  of  fruit.  Early  Market  is  a 
Tomato  whose  name  gives  an  explanation  of  its 
most  valuable  attribute.  ,  It  is  well  suited  for 
market,  is  early,  and  bears  heavier  fruits  than 
Earliest  of  All.  Armitage's  Outdoor  Favourite 
much  resembles  the  last  named:  it  is,  however,  of 
stronger  growth.  For  amateurs  with  small 
gardens,  and  cottagers,  Early  Large  Red  is  a 
variety  that  is  indispensable.  The  fruits  are  cor- 
rugated, and  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  pleasing 
appearance,  but  those  to  whom  weight  is  of  more 
consequence  than  looks  it  is  to  be  recommended, 
for  it  is  a  very  heavy  cropper. 

One   of    the   most  remarkable   croppers  we  yet 
have  seen  out  of  doors  is 

Sutton's  Open  Air, 
which  we  understand  will  be  sent  out  next  year. 
It  is  a  second  early  variety,  the  fruits  are  corru- 
gated, and  are  produced  in  large  clusters  quite  low 
down.  In  some  of  the  bunches  we  counted^  as 
many  as  fourteen  fruits.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
a  more  handsome  red  Tomato  than  is  Princess  of 
Wales,  or,  at  the  same  time,  one  that  is  more 
generally  useful.  The  fruit  is  semi-flat,  smooth, 
and  may  be  classed  as  a  second  early.  It  sets 
remarkablv  well,  and  is  of  good  flavour.  Messrs. 
Sutton  recommend  this,  and  the  recommendation 
we  can  endorse,  as 

0-NE  OF  THE  Best  Tomatoes. 
For  those  who  prefer  a  somewhat  smaller  Tomato 
Sutton's  Peerless  is  hard  to  beat.  Seven  or  eight 
fruits  are  borne  in  a  raceme,  and  these  are 
produced  over  a  good  length  of  stem  ;  on  an 
average  there  are  four  racemes  upon  each.  Laird's 
Stirling  Castle,  a  variety  that  is  thought  well  of  in 
Scotland,  bears  fruits  of  the  same  size,  but  they 
are  in  clusters  instead  of  racemes  ;  this  variety 
crops  well.  Lister's  Prolific,  raised  in  Scotland, 
is  also  thought  well  of.  In  connection  with  the 
variety  Maincrop  a  curious  fact  was  pointed  out. 
Ordinarily  this  Tomato  bears  large  clusters  of  good 
sized  frui'ts,  as  was  apparent  from  plants  growing 
here.  A  year  or  two  ago  Messrs.  Sutton  grafted 
Maincrop  upon  Potato  plants,  and  from  the  seed 
afterwards  saved  and  sown  plants  are  now  growing. 
The  onlv  difference  noticeable,  and  that  a  curious 
one,  is  that  the  fruits  are  smaller  than  from  plants 
obtained  in  the  usual  way.     Those  fond  of  the 

Smaller  Fruited  Tomatoes 
would  find  much  to  interest  them  in  Messrs. 
Sutton's  trials.  There  is  Sutton's  Dessert,  Plum- 
shaped,  Sutton's  Cluster,  Old  Pear-shaped,  Red 
Cherry,  and  Red  Currant,  all  of  varying  sizes. 
A  variety  named  Wonder  of  Italy  deserves  wider 
recognition  than  it  now  has.  It  bears  an  enormous 
crop  of  somewhat  small  oval-shaped  fruits ;  in 
Italy  this  Tomato  is  largely  grown,  and  tlie 
cottagers  there,  when  the  fruits  are  ripe,  cut  oft' 
the  bunches,  hang  them  up  in  their  houses,  and 

Use  them  during  the  Winter. 
It  is  ver>  curious  that  the  fruits  of  this  variety  do 
not  shrivel  when  treated  in  this  manner,  but 
become  dry  and  keep  well.  This  is  an  experiment 
that  might  well  be  tried  in  this  country.  Other 
varieties  that  we  noticed  well  maintained  their 
good  reputation  were  Sutton's  A  1,  Frogmore 
Selected,  Duke  of  York,  Eclipse,  Best  of  All,  and 
Perfection.  Chiswick  Peach,  a  curious  deep  lemcn- 
yellow-coloured.  hairy  Tomato,  a  yellow  counter- 
part of  tlie  Peach  ;  tender  and  1  rue,  an  improved 
form  of  The  Peach  ;  Peachblow,  an  enormous 
cropper,  but  of  a  colour  that  some  do  not  care  for, 
more  pink  than  red  ;  and  Pomegranate,  of  a  brick- 
red  colour,  are  also  interesting  varieties,  and  each 
in  their  way  very  good. 

Many  would  be  surprised  at  the  numlier  of 
Yellow  Varietiks 
now  in  cultivation,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  they  do  not 
increase  more  i|uickly  in  popular  favour,   for  .lonie 
of    them    are    of    the    best    possible    flavour.      The 
palest  coloured    in    Messrs.   Sutton's   collection  is 


Dwarf  Gem,  and  curiously  enough  it  has  perhaps 
darker  coloured  foliage  than  any  other  of  the 
yellows,  a  fact  that  makes  a  still  greater  contrast. 
"(Jolden  Nugget  enjoys  the  distinction  of  being  the 
sliarpest  flavoured  of  this  section,  and  those  who 
like  such  should  not  be  without  it.  This  sort  bears 
pretty  clusters  of  fruit,  and  is  very  early.  .Sun- 
beam needs  no  recommendation  ;  it  is 

A  Sterling  Y'ellow  Tomato, 

distinctly  egg-shaped,  and  rarelj'  absent  from  aa 
exhibition  table.  Prince  of  Wales  is  another  good 
yellow  Tomato,  of  medium  size,  round  fruit,  and  a 
good  cropper.  Golden  Queen  is  a  yellow  counter- 
part of  Sutton's  Open  Air,  previously  mentioned, 
and  lias  all  its  good  qualities.  Golden  Perfection 
and  Golden  .Jubilee,  the  latter  a  deeper  colour  than 
the  former,  and  slightly  tinged  with  red,  are 
standard  Tomatoes.  Of  the  smaller  ones  we 
noticed  Y'ellow  Pear-shaped,  and  Golden  Cherry, 
similar  in  all  respects,  save  colour,  to  Old  Pear- 
shaped  and  Red  Cherry.     There  are  of  course 

Many  other  Varieties 

under  trial  in  Messrs.  Sutton's  seed  trial  grounds, 
some  of  them  seedlings  that  promise  well,  and  will 
doubtless  make  a  name  for  themselves  in  the  near 
future,  others  that  lose  in  comparison  with  existing 
kinds,  and  will  therefore  be  discarded. 


The  great  Dragon  Tree  at  Tene- 
Piffe,  illustrated  in  The  Garden,  .July  27, 
page  (i.'i,  is,  as  Dr.  Lowe  kindly  reminds  us,  not 
the  original  famous  tree  which  was  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle,  page  7lio,  1S7'2,  and  is  the 
only  authentic  illustration,  we  believe,  in  existence. 
Dr.  Lowe  wrote  the  article  and  sent  the  photo- 
graph referred  to,  and  the  mistake  is  ours  through 
giving  a  misleading  title  to  the  illustration. 

Pomological  Syndicate  of  France. 

—  Congress  and  Pomological  Competition  at 
Chateaubriand  in  1901. — The  above  syndicate  are 
organising  a  pomological  congress,  and  a  com- 
petition of  fruits  for  extraction  of  juice,  also  for 
table  cider,  perry,  brandy,  and  other  matters. 
This  congress  and  competition  wUl  be  held  at 
Chateaubriand,  Loire-Inferieure,  from  October  19 
to-2.'l,  1901. 

Crystal   Palace    Fruit   Show.— The 

Royal  Horticultural  Society's  great  show  of  British 
grown  fruit  takes  place  at  the  Crystal  Palace  on 
Thursday,  October  10,  and  the  two  following  days. 
Copies  of  the  prize  schedule,  with  entry  form,  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  117, 
Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  Intending  exhibitors 
must  give  notice  in  writing  not  later  than  Thursday, 
October  3,  of  the  class  or  classes  in  which  they 
propose  to  exhibit,  and  the  amount  of  space 
required.  On  each  da3'  of  the  show  after  10  a.m. 
Fellows  of  the  Societ}',  on  showing  their  tickets  at 
the  turnstile,  will  he  admitted  to  the  Palace  free. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— I'he  annual  dinner  of 
this  society  will  take  place  at  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  October  9,  at  6..'?0p. m.,  when  Mr. 
Peter  E.  Kay,  V,M,H.,  M-ill  take  the  chair. 

Mr.  John  R.  Jackson,  A.L.S.,  Keeper 

of  Museums,  Royal  (Tardens,  Kew,  is  about  to 
retire  from  the  position  he  has  held  for  many 
years.  Mr.  Jackson  entered  Kew  so  long  ago  as 
1S5S.  He  will,  we  understand,  make  his  home  irv 
Devonshire,  and  we  wish  him  many  3-ears  of  health 
and  liappiness. 

A  note  from  Rothesay.— On  Wednes- 
day, September  11,  a  social  meeting  of  Messrs, 
Debbie's  employees  was  held  to  mark  the  occasion 
of  the  departure  of  two  of  the  firm's  emplo_yees — 
Messrs.  Robert  Marshall  and  P.  Miller— who  are 
going  abroad,  the  first-named  to  Muritzburg, 
Natal,  and  the  latter  to  Boston,  U.S.A.  Councillor 
Burnie  presided.  Mr.  Smith,  as  represienting  the 
counting-house,  and  Mr.  Simpson,  on  behalf  of  the 
seed  department,  presented  the  guests  of  the 
evening  with  handsome  Gladstone  nags  from  the 
employees.  Mr.  William  (.!uthbcrtson  also  pre- 
sented them  with  gold-mounted  .Swan  fountain 
pens  from  the  firm,  and  the  addresses  given  referred 
to  the  esteem  in  which  they  were  held  by  employers 
and  colleagues. 
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STICKS   AND    STAKES, 


M' 


ANY  a  garden  is  sadly  disfigured  by 
the  clumsy  and  unsightly  way  the 
plants  are  staked.  In  dressed 
ground  the  stakes  that  are  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  the  plant 
should  never  show.  They  should  be  sufficient 
for  their  purpose,  but  must  never  obtrude  their 
presence.  Often  they  are  much  too  tall,  over- 
topping the  plant  by  a  foot  or  more.  Some- 
times it  comes  from  the  want  of  a  little 
foresight,  but  oftener  from  an  insensibility 
to  much  of  the  ugliness  that  ought  to  be 
obvious.  Plenty  of  stakes  of  all  lengths  should 
be  provided  in  the  winter,  so  that  there  are 
enough  and  to  spare  of  all  heights.  When 
this  adequate  provision  is  not  made  perhaps 
it  happens  that  there  are  stakes  of  short 
Dahlia  height,  but  none  provided  for  Pa?onies  ; 
it  seems  a  pity  to  shorten  a  good  Dahlia  stake, 
so  in  it  goes  for  the  Pasony  and  sticks  up 
li  feet  above  it,  entirely  destroying  the  beauty 
of  the  flower  and  all  the  poetical  aspect  of  the 
garden. 

As  a  rough  rule,  it  will  be  enough  if  the 
stick  comes  up  two-thirds  the  height  of  the 
plant,  especially  in  the  case  of  graceful  things 
like  Lilies.  Most  Lilies  arch  over  or  bend  a 
little  one  way,  and  to  see  them  tied  up  rigidly 
to  a  straight  stick  taller  than  their  fullest 
height  is  a  grievous  sight  to  the  true  lover  of 
beauty  in  a  garden. 

The  Bamboo  sticks  that  are  io  cheap  and 
handy  are  often  used  in  an  unsightly  way  : 
they  are  so  very  straight,  and  their  light 
colour  makes  them  conspicuous,  though  they 
are  excellent  if  they  are  cleverly  used. 

The  stick  itself  cannot  be  made  beautiful. 
Sticks  painted  green  with  gilt  tops  appear  in 
the  lists  of  some  dealers  in  horticultural 
sundries.  Such  things  are  never  seen  in  good 
places  ;  they  belong  to  that  category  of  horrors 
that  includes  grasses  dyed  magenta,  moss  dyed 
a  most  unmosslike  green,  and  the  coloured 
glass  balls  of  small  continental  back  gardens. 
Many  gardeners  use  strips  of  deal  laths  care- 
fully rounded.  These  have  a  certain  neatness 
in  themselves,  but  are  much  too  conspicuous. 
Ko  sticks  for  pot  plants  are  better  than  Hazel 
suckers,  whether  of  large  size,  as  for  6  feet 
high  Chrysanthemums,  or  such  as  suit  a 
pot  of  Tulips  or  Hyacinths.  Next  to  these  in 
merit  are  Apple  prunings  ;  if  they  are  looked 
over  as  soon  as  they  are  cut  and  tied  together 
in  bundles  they  dry  straight  and  are  extremely 
useful,   the  larger  ones   doing   admirably  for 


Carnations  of  the  next  season.  Plants  of 
a  feathery  way  of  growth,  like  GypsophiJa 
and  Michaelmas  Daisies,  are  best  supported 
with  branching  spray,  such  as  may  be  cut  out 
of  Oak  tops  when  trees  are  felled.  It  is  most 
important  to  have  all  these  accessories  pre- 
pared in  good  time,  so  that  at  the  busy  season 
when  they  are  wanted  they  are  ready  at  hand. 
But  the  thing  to  remember  is,  that  though 
the  sticks  must  needs  be  there,  they  must 
never  show  so  as  to  mar  the  beauty  of  the 
garden. 


TREES   AND   SHRUBS. 


THE     CORAL     TREES 
(ERYTHRINA). 

AR  and  away  the  most  popular  member 
of  the  genus,  in  this  country  at  least,  is 
the  Brazilian 

Erythkixa  Crista-galli,  though  in 
the  tropics  some  of  thosT  which  attain 
tree-like  dimension:!  are  very  gorgeous. 
E.  Crista-galli  forms  a  thickened  rootstook,  from 
whence  annual  shoots  are  produced  ;  these  reach 
a  height  of  4  feet  to  6  feet  or  thereabouts,  are  fur- 
nished more  or  less  with  spines,  and  clothed  with 
handsome  shining  green  leaves.  The  flowers, 
which  are  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  are  of  a  deep 
bright  red,  and  remarkable  for  their  singular  shape. 
This  Erythrina  will  pass  the  winter  out  of  doors 
without  injury,  provided  the  rootstock  is  protected 
by  some  dry  leaves  or  other  similar  material.  In 
some  gardens,  too,  good  strong  plants  are  grown  in 
pots,  and  plunged  outside  during  the  sunniier. 
Each  recurring  season  a  bed  of  it  treated  in  this 
way  forms  a  very  attractive  feature  in  Hyde  Park, 
and  is  just  now  in  full  beauty  there.  To  propagate 
this  Erythrina  all  that  is  necessary  is  to  place  a 
few  established  plants  in  the  spring  into  a  gentle 
heat,  and  as  soon  as  the  young  shoots  are  about 
(i  inches  long  they  may  be  taken  off'  at  the  base  and 
inserted  as  cuttings  into  pots  of  sandy  soil ;  then 
placed  in  a  close  propagating  case,  with  care  taken 
not  to  overwater,  the}'  will  soon  root,  and  must 
be  hardened  off  prior  to  potting  them.  A  far 
more  uncommon  but  at  the  same  time  showy 
species  is 

E.  HuMEi,  which  has  formed  a  showy  feature 
at  Kew  for  some  years.  It  is  a  much  larger  grower 
than  the  preceding,  and  usually  forms  a  tall  naked 
stem,  which,  at  a  height  of  0  feet  or  thereabouts, 
produces  several  branches,  that  are  furnished 
only  with  leaves  towards  the  points.  The  flowers, 
which  are  of  a  brilliant  scarlet,  are  arranged  in  a 
totall}'  diff'erent  manner  from  those  of  E.  Crista- 
galli,  being  disposed  in  a  dense  cluster  on  the  upper 
portion  of  a  tall  spike,  which  stands  quite  clear  of 
the  foliage.  It  blooms,  as  a  rule,  in  late  summer 
and  early  autumn,  and  needs  a  light  sunny  struc- 
ture and  a  temperature  above  that  of  an  ordinary 
greenliousc.  Erythrina  Humei  is  a  native  of  South 
Africa,  and  in  some  ilistriots  it  is  very  plentiful. 

E.  OAiTRA  is  a  large  showy  kind,  that  needs  to 
attain  the  dimensions  of  a  tree  before  it  is  seen  to 


advantage.     This    is   rarel}'    met  with    outside   a 
botanic  garden. 

E.  INDICA  is  a  common  Indian  species,  forming, 
like  the  last,  quite  a  tree.  The  flowers  are  scarlet, 
but  there  is  also  a  variety  with  white  blossoms.  Both 
are,  however,  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  but  a 
generation  or  so  ago  a  variety  of  E.  indica  was  a 
great  favourite  here.  This,  which  is  known  as  E. 
Parcelli,  has  the  principal  veins  marked  with  golden- 
yellow,  so  that  a  well  grown  specimen  is  on  this 
account  very  telling.  The  fact  that  it  was  intro- 
duced just  as  variegated  leaved  stove  plants  were  in 
the  height  of  their  popularity  led  to  its  being  rapidly 
dissemiiiated  throughout  the  country.  A  second 
variegated  leaved  form  of  E.  indica,  known  gene- 
rally as  E.  marmorata,  has  the  leaves  mottled  and 
marbled  with  white.  Neither  of  these  is  now 
grown  to  anj'thing  like  the  extent  they  formerly 
were. 

SOPHORA    .TAPOXICA. 

Excluding  the  plants  formerly  known  as 
Edwardsia,  now  included  in  Sophora,  this  is  the 
only  well-known  member  of  the  genus,  and  it  is 
the  only  one  of  our  large  growing  hardy  trees  that 
flowers  at  this  period  of  the  j'ear.  Regarded  onlj^ 
from  a  foliage  point  of  view,  it  forms  a  very  hand- 
some specimen,  the  elegantly  disposed  pinnate 
leaves  retaining  their  deep  green  tint  long  after 
most  trees  acquire  their  autumnal  hue.  Like  many 
other  Leguminos*,  the  deep  descending  nature  of 
its  roots  enables  it  to  resist  a  long  period  of  drought 
during  the  summer  months  better  than  most  trees. 
•Just  now  the  large  specimens  of  it  which  are  rather 
plentifully  scattered  about  are  profusely  laden 
with  large,  loosely  disposed  branching  panicles  of 
creamy  white  blossoms,  that  show  up  very  con- 
spicuously against  the  masses  of  dark  green  foliage. 
It  is  a  decidedl}'  quick  growing  subject,  and  is 
therefore  valuable  where  rapid  results  are  desired. 
The  Sophora  has  been  grown  in  this  country  for  the 
last  century  and  a  half,  and  though  in  its  early 
daj's  considered  to  be  rather  tender  it  has  long 
proved  to  be  thoroughlj-  hardy.  Varieties  are  not 
numerous,  there  being  one,  variegata,  which  is 
but  a  poor  thing,  while  another,  pendula  is  one 
of  the  most  striking  of  weeping  trees.  In  winter 
the  bright  green  bark  of  this  is  a  very  noticeable 
feature.  T. 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 


Photographs   of   Roses.— We  should 

welcome  any  specially  good  photographs  of  Roses, 
either  growing  or  as  cut  flowers.  If  in  water  they 
should  be  in  plain  glasses,  or  vases  without 
patterns,  and  on  plain  backgrounds.  If  in  the 
garden  they  should  preferably  be  without  figures 
or  accessories,  such  as  the  ironmonger's  stock, 
garden  seats,  bicycles,  or  family  pets.  They 
should  be  silver  prints,  glazed,  and  not  less  than 
half-plate  size. — Eds. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — Our  crop  of  outdoor 
Grapes  is  not  so  heav\'  this  j'ear,  so  far  as  the 
number  of  bunches  is  concerned,  but  we  have 
quality  in  place  of  quantit}',  and  with  a  little 
thinning  of  berries  some  of  the  bunches  on  an  old 
Sweetwater  Vine  will  (if  the  wasps  will  only  leave 
them  alone)  weigh  over  Hlb.  The  variet}' 
I  had  from  Mr.  Will  Tayler,  of  Hampton,  under 
the  name  of  Reine  Olga  is  considerably  heavier 
in  bunch  ;    it  is  not  with   me   so  good  a  setter  as 
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the  old  Sweetwater ;  the  bunches,  however,  are 
long  and  well  shouldered,  and  a  first-rate  character- 
istic of  this  Grape  is  no  trace  of  mildew  either 
on  foliage  or  berry.  Naturally  these  outdoor 
Grapes  are  of  comparatively  little  service  where 
plenty  can  be  grown  under  glass,  but  to  the 
amateur,  who  likes  a  bunch  of  sweet  Grapes  and 
has  no  vinerj',  I  should  certainly  saj'  plant  Sweet- 
water and  Reine  Olga  on  a  wall  as  near  a  south 
aspect  as  j'ou  can  manage,  reduce  the  number  of 
bunches,  thin  out  berries,  and  invest  in  a  piece  of 
cheap  netting  to  protect  from  birds. — E.  Bukbell. 

Stpawbeppy  Kitley's   Goliath.— On 

the  eve  of  making  anew  plantation  of  Strawberries 
I  turned  to  one  of  our  best  fruit  catalogues  to  find 
one  or  two  new  things  that  might  be  strongly 
recommended  to  add  to  varieties  already  on  hand, 
and  was  surprised  to  find  the  old  sort  named  at  the 
head  of  this  note  not  only  in  the  list  but  also  very 
highly  spoken  of.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
how  long  Messrs.  Bunyard,  in  whose  catalogue  it 
finds  a  place,  have  known  this  variety.  I  remember 
it  over  fort}'  years  ago  in  an  old  Sussex  garden, 
where  it  was  grown  with  Black  Prince,  Keen's 
Seedling,  Oscar,  TroUope's  Victoria,  and  Cox's 
Hybrid,  the  latter  a  synonj'm  of  Elton  Pine.  It 
was  one  of  the  favourite  varieties  in  those  days,  a 
good  and  consistent  cropper,  the  fruit,  as  the  name 
implies,  of  extra  size,  and  of  very  fair  quality.  In 
these  da}'s  of  many  new  sorts,  some  of  which 
certainlj'  are  hardly  up  to  the  high  standard 
claimed  for  them,  it  is  interesting  to  find  an  old 
favourite  still  in  the  field. — E.  Burkell. 

Moving  Irises. — iVJr.  Ewbank  would  per- 
haps be  kind  enough  to  say  how  early  he  takes  up 
and  when  he  replants  Iris  Vartani  and  bakeriana. 
When,  ever}'  few  years,  you  move  reticulata  the 
bulbs  are  scared}-  ready  before  -July,  and  should 
be  planted  again  by  September,  whereas  bakeriana 
seems  to  suffer  earlier  than  .July,  and  has  he  same 
experience  with  Danfordia? — .T.  R.  ]).,  R(iijate. 

Chpysanthemum    Edith   Syratt. — 

This  is  an  English-raised  seedling.  It  is  a  plant 
the  flowering  period  of  which  covers  quite  a  long 
time.  As  early  as  mid-.Tuly  last  there  were  a 
number  of  flowers  fully  developed,  and  as  these 
were  getting  spent  shoots  and  buds  were  fast  de\'e- 
loping  on  the  same  plants.  These  are  a  picture, 
being  covered  with  numberless  blooms,  and  each 
of  the  latter  developing  on  a  splendid  length  of 
footstalk.  The  colour  is  a  bright  purple,  and  the 
form  of  the  flowers  is  pretty,  and  well  adapted  for 
outdoor  culture.  It  is  free  flowering,  branching  in 
its  style  of  growth,  and  rarely  exceeds  a  height 
of  more  than  :2  feet  .5  inches.  At  the  trial 
of  these  plants  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  in  1S97  this  variety  received 
three  crosses.  — D.  B. 

Ineompetenee  of  young-  gar- 
dener's.— I  am  much  interested  in  this  subject, 
and  think  that  it  is  really  a  greater  and  more 
present  evil  than  people  are  aware  of.  I  find,  on 
referring  to  an  article  some  eight  years  ago  in  the 
Gardeninij  World,  that  I  then  advocated  drawing 
as  a  very  desirable,  and,  indeed,  necessary  accom- 
plishment for  gardeners.  I  take  issue  with  the 
statement  that  apprentices  should  have  living 
wages.  Why  should  they?  In  what  otlier  pro- 
fession or  line  of  business  do  they,  and  of  what 
value  is  their  raw,  unskilled  labour?  I  rememl^er 
when  apprentice  nurserymen  paid  from  £50  to 
-eiOO  as  apprentice  fee.  For  fifteen  years  such 
came  under  my  notice  in  a  nursery,  and  while  a 
few  have  turned  out  well  the  majority  have  gone 
to  other  callings.  This  simply  proves  that  the 
prizes  are  to  those  who  excel,  and  arduous  effort 
is  necessary  to  excel.  The  old-fashioned  gardener, 
who  worked  by  rule  of  thumb,  and  the  new  style 
dandy,  who  adjusts  his  glasses  and  looks  up  an 
authority  before  deciding  any  matter,  are  the 
antipodes  of  each  other.  Between  lies  the  happy 
mean,  and  it  can  be  reached  only  by  earnest  appli- 
cation. Wages  rise  according  to  superior  service 
here  as  elsewhere,  and  there  is  always  room  at  the 
top.  It  is  much  easier  to  get  men  for  a  mediocre 
situation  than  for  a  first-class  one.  I  think  it 
would  do  young  gardeners  much  good  to  spend  a 
year  in  a  nursery.  I  never  saw  one  there  yet  who 
did  not  learn  much,  and  I  never  saw  one  who  was 


any  real  good  there  to  start  with.  To  grow  a 
plant  to  sell  is  difl'erent  from  growing  one  which 
will  pass  muster  with  an  employer.  Then,  too, 
methods  are  necessarily  more  advanced  in  a  nursery. 
Science  is  applied,  or  should  be,  to  save  labour. 
Natural  chemistry  should  be  studied,  and,  above 
all,  the  three  R's.  I  think  special  education  should 
be  acquired  on  special  lines,  such  as  vegetable  and 
fruit  growing,  arrangement  of  flowers,  &c.,  and  to 
such  ends  employment  sliould  be  sought  with  such 
definite  purpose  in  view.  AVe  do  not  expect  to 
absorb  foreign  languages  through  our  pores  by 
attending  where  they  are  taught,  nor  can  a  }'oung 
gardener  absorb  gardening  without  application. 
I  have  long  advocated  an  union  for  gardeners,  and 
I  think  such  would  be  a  deterrent  to  loafers  and 
an  encouragement  to  able  men. — C.  Macqu.'VRIA, 
Ch  ieaijo. 

Early    Chrysanthemums.  —  Exhi- 
biting- undisbudded    sprays.  —  It  is 

gratifying  to  know  that  those  responsible  for  the 
management  of  exhibitions  of  early  -  flowering 
Chrysanthemums  liave  at  last  come  to  see  that  to 
fully  appreciate  the  value  of  these  flowers  they 
should  be  grown  without  disbudding.  At  one  time 
exhibitors  severely  disbudded  plants  of  the  early 
sorts.  The  result  of  this  system  was  seen  in 
blossoms  absolutely  out  of  character  and  far  less 
pleasing  than  in  the  case  of  plants  allowed  to 
develop  naturally.  In  few  instances  indeed  do  the 
early  sorts  appear  to  take  kindly  to  a  severe  dis- 
budding, and  even  in  these  exceptions  the  blossoms 
are  seen  in  l^etter  form  and  far  more  interesting 
character  when  they  are  only  partially  disbudded. 
The  great  bod}'  of  gardeners  throughout  the  country 
are  beginning  to  appreciate  the  value  of  the  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  for  borders  and  for  use 
as  cut  flowers,  and  as  there  is  usually  a  dearth  of 
cut  blossoms  in  the  late  autunm  the\'  suppl}'  a 
want.  The  National  Clirysanthemum  Society  is 
to  the  fore,  as  usual,  in  encouraging  the  exhibition 
of  bunches  of  early  sorts  grown  in  tlie  open  air  and 
not  disbudded.  Several  most  interesting  additions 
to  these  classes  have  been  formulated  and  included 
in  the  competitions  to  take  place  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  on  October  S,  9,  and  10  next.  Classes 
for  a  single  vase  of  one  given  colour  are  provided 
for  in  no  less  than  five  instances,  and  should  do 
much  to  give  prominence  to  the  better  sorts.  A 
new  show  of  a  most  comprehensive  character  is  to 
take  place  at  Tamworth  on  September  '28,  and 
cannot  fail  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  culture  of 
these  increasinglv  popular  flowers. — D.  B.  C. 

Powerscoiirt,   County  W^icklow.— 

The  notable  gardens  of  Karl  Powerscourt  in  Ireland 
form  the  subject  of  an  interesting  and  well  illus- 
trated article  in  Die  Garlenirelt,  for  September  7. 
The  reproductions  show  well  the  flower  garden 
and  its  beautiful  situation,  some  notable  trees,  the 
famous  waterfall,  and  the  village  of  Ejiniskerry. 

The    Noisette   Perpetual    Roses.— 

This  is  not  a  very  familiar  group,  at  least  under 
tliis  name.  The  word  "Noisette''  calls  to  mind 
the  old  Roses,  such  as  Aimee  Vibert,  Lamarque, 
Jaune  Desprez,  &c.,  but  they  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  group  under  notice,  beyond  perhaps  being 
used  by  hybridists  in  forming  the  kinds  of  which 
the  group  consists.  In  most  catalogues  the  Roses 
properly  belonging  to  the  Noisette  Perpetuals  are 
classed  with  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  and  I  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be.  They  are  certainly 
"  Hybrids,"  and  they  also  are  "  Perpetual,"  which 
is  more  than  one  can  say  of  many  kinds  in  this  well 
known  group.  Yet  there  is  a  great  distinction, 
the  flowers  of  the  Noisette  Perpetuals  being  small. 
Mme.  Alfred  de  Rougemont,  Boule  dc  Neige, 
Baronne  de  Maynard,  Mme.  Auguste  Perrin, 
Coquette  des  Blanches,  and  Mme.  Francois  Pittet 
are  the  most  general  kinds  grown,  and  all  belonging 
to  this  tribe.  The  first-named  lias  small  flowers, 
but  want  of  .size  is  atoned  for  l^y  their  profusion.  It 
is  so  delightfully  free  that  it  deserves  culture 
either  as  a  bush,  pillar,  or  standard.  Although 
the  group  blossoms  freely  all  through  the  sunnner, 
it  is  in  September  that  we  seem  to  value  them  most. 
.Just  now  Mme.  A.  de  Rougemont  has  scores  of  its 
neat  pinkish  white  flowers  expanded,  and  the  little 
red  buds  peering  among  the  open  flowers  make  a 
very  charming   picture.     Everyone   is   accjuainted 


with  Boule  de  Neige,  and  very  beautiful  it  is  when 
perfect,  but  I  think  I  prefer  I?aronne  de  Maynard, 
for  although  not  so  fine  in  colour  its  flowers  are 
more  uniformly  perfect  in  form.  What  a  fine 
grower,  too,  is  Coquette  des  Blanches,  just  the  kind 
to  plant  b}'  a  low  fence.  I  saw  some  recently  in  a 
villa  garden  planted  beside  the  iron  railings  that 
divided  the  adjoining  garden.  The  plants  were 
some  I)  feet  apart,  the  growtlis  of  each  plant 
were  spread  out  fan-like,  and  looked  very  pretty 
when  covered  with  the  neat  little  white  buds  and 
blossoms.  All  the  kinds  make  grand  heads  in  half 
or  full  size  standards,  and  by  careful  thinning  of 
the  centre  a  lieautiful  spreading  head  may  be 
secured. — Philomel. 

Rose  Belle  Lyonnaise  (Tea- 
scented). — The  propo.scd  conference  on  Roses 
may  reveal  to  many  growers  what  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  with  tlie  so-called  climbing  varieties,  apart 
from  their  usefulness  on  walls.  There  is  a 
number  of  very  vigorous  Tea  and  Noisette  kinds 
for  which  wall  space  is  impossible  because  of  their 
great  number,  and  what  more  fitting  wa}'  can  they 
be  grown  than  as  pillars,  not  the  stiff  rigid  pillars 
so  frequently  met  with,  but  the  free  style  where 
the  growths  having  reached  a  moderate  height  are 
allowed  to  grow  in  their  own  \\ay.  Taking  the 
Rose  under  notice  as  a  type  I  would  recommend 
planting  it  in  a  bed,  say,  a  dozen  plants  3  feet  apart, 
and  give  each  plant  a  four  foot  stake.  The  growths 
are  looped  to  this  stake  for  the  first  }'ear,  except  two 
or  three  growths,  which  are  cut  liard  back.  These 
latter  will  furnish  the  base  with  new  wood,  more 
especially  the  second  year  after  planting.  It  is 
such  growths  as  the  latter  that  must  be  given  their 
freedom  to  a  certain  extent,  and  towards  autumn 
they  will  be  covered  with  bloom  buds.  A  little 
attention  as  to  a  tie  here  and  there  will  hide  all 
semblance  of  stiffness,  and  instead  there  will  be  a 
fine  bed  of  Roses,  especially  late  in  the  year,  when 
Roses  are  so  much  appreciated  in  country  homes. 
The  valuable  (iloire  de  Dijon  tribe  are  peculiarly 
adapted  to  this  mode  of  culture,  but  the  type,  also 
the  Rose  under  notice  and  Kaiserin  Friedrich,  are 
three  of  the  best. — P. 

Rose  Mme.  C.  P.  Strassheim  (Tea- 
scented). — This  charming  Rose  is  probably  un 
known  to  the  majority  of  readers  of  The  G.\rden, 
but  I  would  commend  it  to  their  notice,  for  it  is 
well  worth  growing.  Possibly  it  owes  its  origin  to 
Anna  Olivier  or  to  (4.  Nabonnand,  its  foliage  having 
the  shiny  look  and  leathery  texture  that  distin- 
guish botli  those  kinds.  AA'e  really  require  more 
Roses  with  foliage  of  this  description,  as  it  ensures 
them  against  mildew  attacks.  The  Rose  under 
notice  is  perfectly  free  from  this  fungus  in  the 
autumn,  as  well  as  during  the  summer,  and  it  is 
conspicuous  on  that  account  when  so  many  varieties 
among  the  Tea-scented  have  their  young  foliage 
blighted.  The  buds  of  this  Rose  are  perhaps  the 
most  interesting.  They  are  of  a  peculiar  shade  of 
yellow,  approaching  chamois  yellow,  the  inlerpetals 
heavily  shaded  with  peacli.  In  form  they  are 
long  and  handsome.  The  open  flo%vers  are  of  a 
creamy  white  shade  and  very  expanded,  in  the  way 
of  a  Camellia.  As  a  decorative  Rose  it  is  fitting 
to  rank  with  G.  Nabonnand,  as  its  habit  has  all 
the  good  qualities  of  that  most  useful  of  liedding 
kinds. — PniLOSiEL. 

Tufted  Pansy  Cottage  Maid.— Few 

plants  of  the  fancy  type  of  these  flowers  possess 
what  may  be  regarcled  as  a  really  satisfactory 
habit  tor  liedding  purposes.  For  some  years  past 
I  have  grown  most  of  the  catalogued  varieties  of 
these  plants,  and,  with  few  exceptions,  tliey  are 
anything  but  tufted  in  their  style  of  growtli.  The 
variet}'  imder  notice,  however,  is  one  of  the 
exceptions  to  the  general  rule,  its  habit  being  very 
.satisfactory  and  not  unruly  and  elongated,  as  are 
the  majority.  This  variety  was  distributed,  I 
believe,  ijuite  ten  years  or  more  since,  and  was 
lost  sight  of  until  the  Viola  conference  at  Regent's 
Park  in  lS9(i,  It  is  one  of  tlie  first  to  blossom  in 
spring,  and  llie  plants  remain  in  splendid  condition 
right  away  into  the  autunni.  At  tlio  time  of 
writing  a  bed  of  this  sort  is  making  a  charming 
display.  This  variety  ma}'  be  regarded  as  one  of 
the  very  best  of  the  type.  The  colour  is  alter- 
nately white  and  purple-violet. —C.  A.  H. 
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Messrs.  Skinner,  Board  and  Co., 

horticultural  builders,  Bristol,  are  exhibiting  in 
the  grounds  of  the  Olasgovv  International  Exhibi- 
tion a  conservatorj' glazed  on  their  patent  "wire 
tension"  principle.  The  house  is  a  span-roofed 
one,  40  feet  long  by  20  feet  wide,  and  is  of  unique 
design,  hipped  at  both  ends,  and  with  a  curvi- 
linear roof.  There  are  ventilators  in  the  roof  on 
both  sides  and  at  the  base,  all  of  which  are  con- 
structed on  Messrs.  Board's  patent  revolving 
system,  opening  the  whole  length  of  the  house  in 
one  movement  b}'  a  winding  gear  that  is  very 
simple  and  effective.  The  roof  consists  of  galvanised 
steel  rods,  which  are  threaded  through  the  iron 
rafters  equal  distances  apart,  on  to  which  galvanised 
steel  clips  are  placed.  The  glass  is  then  placed  on 
the  clips,  being  lapped  horizontallj'  and  butted 
vertically.  The  advantages  of  this  house,  viz.,  a 
maximum  amount  of  light,  perfect  freedom  from 
drip,  and  the  imperishable  nature  of  the  structure 
are  very  apparent.  Messrs.  Skinner,  Board  and 
Co.  have  erected  many  of  these  houses  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  Ordinary  flat  glass  is  used 
in  the  glazing. — P. 

Olearia  Haasti.— As  Mr.  H.  T.  Martin 
remarks  on  page  179,  this  is  a  capital  shrub  for 
the  margins  of  shrubberies.  In  Lord  Battersea's 
garden  at  Overstrand,  on  the  Norfolk  Coast,  many 
sturdy  bushes  of  this  evergreen  are  to  be  seen 
fringing  a  path  among  rockery  stones,  and  well  they 
blossom.  There  is  quite  three  weeks  difference  in 
the  time  those  on  the  northern  side  of  the  path 
flower  as  compared  to  those  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  this  waj'  the  flowering  season  is  lengthened. 
Such  an  instance  may  be  of  use  to  intending 
planters  during  the  coming  season.  — E.  M. 

Notable  trees. — There  is  in  the  park  at 
Barham  Court,  Kent,  a  remarkable  Wych  Elm.  It 
has,  4  feet  from  the  ground,  a  massive  stem  some 
24  feet  in  circumference,  whilst  from  it,  some  7  feet 
above  the  ground,  there  have  been  brought  down, 
doubtless  by  heavy  snowfalls  or  other  causes, 
several  branches  that  have  now  really  gigantic 
stems,  partially  resting  on  the  ground  and  appa- 
rently rooted.  Some  smaller  branches  lying  across 
these  have  had  the  bark  broken  by  fracture,  and 
then  later  have  grown  together.  In  its  widest 
part  the  tree  covers  no  less  than  180  feet,  whilst 
it  is  of  great  height ;  it  is,  indeed,  a  wonderful 
tree,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  its  equal.  A 
singularly  rare  tree  is  the  Willow-leaved  Oak, 
of  which  species  there  is  a  very  fane  one  on  the 
lawn.  It  has  a  handsome  head.  Few  persons 
would  imagine  that  it  was  a  member  of  theQuercus 
family.  Near  by  is  a  grand  Cedar  of  Lebanon, 
having  a  large  stem.  On  one  side  many  fine  limbs 
have  been  broken  by  snow ;  it  is  one  of  the 
eai'liest  planted  in  England.  Turkey  Oaks  are  ver}' 
fine,  and  in  the  park  is  quite  a  large  grove  of 
Spanish  Chestnuts.  Some  of  these  have  huge 
stems,  and  must  have  been  planted  many  years. 
Barham  Court  has  some  interesting  historical 
memories,  as  it  was  once  the  residence  of  the 
famous  philanthropist  Wilberforce,  the  great 
anti-slavery  advocate.  In  the  adjoining  church- 
3'ard  two  tablets  tell  very  forcibly  and  eloquently 
of  the  former  association  of  the  rectory  with  the 
anti-slavery  movement. — A.  D. 

Helianthus  eucumerifolius.  —  Of 

recent  years  there  has  been  a  remarkable  develop- 
ment in  this  annual  single-flowered  Helianthus.  At 
the  trial  groundsof  Messrs.  W.W.  .Johnson  and  Sons, 
Boston,  I  lately  saw  a  large  plantation  of  seed- 
lings raised  from  seeds  taken  from  a  few  selected 
plants  in  1900.  The  variation  in  the  flowers  is 
remarkable  ;  some  of  the  sulphur  varieties  are  so 
pale  as  to  approach  creamy  white  and  almost  clear 
white,  and  there  are  var\'ing  shades  of  yellow  up 
to  gold.  Then,  while  some  have  well  formed, 
rounded,  flat  florets,  forming  an  almost  perfect 
circle,  others  have  gone  in  the  other  direction,  and 
have  developed  pointed  fluted  petals  like  those 
found  in  the  Cactus  Dahlia.  If  one  were  disposed 
to  make  a  selection  of  named  varieties,  it  would  not 
be  difficult  to  make  up  a  dozen  or  more  quite 
distinct  forms  from  this  plantation,  but  whether 
each  could  be  fixed  in  permanent  character  remains 
to  be  seen.  The  Cactus  forms  of  the  annual  Helian- 
thus   are    specially    attractive,    the    flowers    are 


produced  on  long  stems,  and  if  they  are  cut  when 
not  quite  fully  expanded  they  are  found  very 
useful  for  vase  work.  So  far  the  light  varietie's 
have  grey — mostly  pale  grey — cushion-like  discs, 
and  there  is  the  absence  of  marked  contrasts.  But 
the  deep  yellow  Cactus  forms  have  dark,  almost 
black  discs,  and  the  combination  of  black  and  gold 
is  distinctly  good.  If  the  Cactus-like  form  can  be 
permanently  fixed,  it  will  make  a  valuable  addition 
to  our  popular  hardy  annuals. — R.  Dean. 

Runner  Beans.— At  Egham  Mr.  Short- is 
growing  that  very  fine  Scarlet  Runner  Bean  Best  of 
AH,  and  getting  from  it  splendid  produce.  The  pods 
hang  on  a  row,  and  some  in  the  gardens  recently 
were  not  only  most  plentiful,  but  very  long,  narrow, 
and  tender.  At  Barham  Court,  Kent,  Mr.  Wood- 
ward has  a  long  row  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  one  half,  and 
Chelsea  Giant,  a  white-flowered  variety,  the  other 
half.  This  latter  I  had  not  seen  growing  before, 
but  it  was  quite  double  as  prolific  as  the  scarlet 
one,  the  racemes  of  pods  being  very  long  and  borne 
in  remarkable  profusion.  The  old  kitchen  garden 
labourer  said  it  was  the  most  prolific  Bean  they  had 
ever  had  there,  and  I  can  well  believe  it.  The  pods 
are  long,  green,  and  tender.  Many  persons  think 
the  white-flowered  section  give  the  best  flavour. 
In  any  case  it  seems  impossible  to  beat  Chelsea 
Oiant  as  a  cropper. — A.  D. 

Two  g^OOd  Lilies.— In  his  report  on  the 
Arnigadh  Garden  at  Mussoorie,  Mr.  Gollan,  the 
superintendent,  writes  :  "  Among  ornamental 
plants,  a  very  fine  display  of  flower  was  made  by 
Lilium  sulphnreum  and  Lilium  bakerianura.  Bulbs 
of  these  two  Lilies  were  contributed  to  the  garden 
by  H.  H.  Hildebrand,  Esq.,  superintendent. 
Southern  Shan  States,  Burma,  in  the  previous  3'ear, 
but  they  did  not  flower  until  the  season  under 
report.  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine,  free-growing, 
free-flowering  Lily,  with  large  pale  yellow  highly 
scented  flowers.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to 
propagate  both  these  Lilies  for  distribution  in 
Mussoorie  and  its  neighbourhood.  A  species  of 
deep  blue-flowered  Iris,  also  contributed  by  Mr. 
Hildebrand,  gave  a  fine  display  of  colour,  and  is 
by  far  the  most  ornamental  plant  of  that  family  so 
far  seen  in  the  garden. " —/wZfVwf  Oardeiiin;/  and 
Plantinij. 

Nyrhphsea  stellata  and  N.  zanzi- 
barensis  azureus  flowering"  in  the 

open  air. — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  know  that  Nymphtea  stellata  andN.  zanziba- 
rensis  azureus  have  flowered  here  out  of  doors  in  a 
pond  without  artificial  heat.  I  received  the  plants 
on  July  5,  and  planted  them  in  tubs,  sinking  the 
same  in  a  pond.  They  each  had  a  small  leaf  about 
1  inch  long.  They  both  at  once  made  strong  growth, 
and  now  the  leaves  of  N.  stellata  are  10  inches 
by  8  inches  and  of  N.  zanzibarensis  11  inches  by 
10  inches.  The  first  bud  on  stellata  opened  on 
July  19,  and  since  there  has  been  a  succession  of 
flowers,  often  three  or  four  at  a  time.  Zanziba- 
rensis did  not  flower  until  September  2,  but  has 
several  flowers  now,  although  the  temperature 
(air)  at  night  is  much  lower,  having  fallen  to  47'-'. 
Stellata  has  several  young  plants  forming  on  the 
old  leaves.  Two  I  have  just  found  floating  on  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  four  to  six  small  leaves 
and  plenty  of  roots.— David  No  well,  Fo-iehill, 
Penzance. 

Abnormal  g-ermination  of  Melon 

seed. — On  cutting  into  a  small  Melon  a  few  days 
ago  I  saw  something  greenish  among  the  seeds  and 
found  a  stem  and  pair  of  seed  leaves.  I  tried  to 
find  the  place  of  attachment  to  any  one  seed,  but 
the  stem  had  been  broken  in  cutting  into  the 
Melon,  and  had  also  become  detached  from  what- 
ever it  had  held  to.  What  seems  to  me  curious  is 
that  the  seedling  was  greener  when  I  first  dis- 
covered it  than  afterwards  when  it  had  been  some 
hours  in  the  light. — G.  J. 

Aealypha  musaica  bedded  out.— 

While  the  temperature  of  a  stove  is  necessary  for 
the  different  Acalyphas  during  the  winter,  anyone 
regarding  them  as  strictly  stove  plants  would  have 
that  illusion  dispelled  by  seeing  the  robust  health 
of  some  plants  of  A.  musaica  bedded  out  in  Regent's 
Park.  The  leaves  display  a  solidness  and  richness 
of  colouring  rarely  seen  when  grown  under  glass, 
while  red  spider,  which  is  the  bane  of  cultivators 


when  they  are  kept  indoors,  gives  little  trouble 
outside.  The  custom  of  bedding  out  different 
subjects  that  have  hitherto  been  considered  too 
tender  for  such  a  purpose  has  increased  consider- 
ably of  late  years,  and  the  success  attending  them 
has  been  doubtless,  in  some  cases  at  least,  owing 
to  the  hot  summers  we  have  had  of  late.  The 
Acalyphas  in  question  were,  however,  noted  in  all 
their  beauty  on  September  2,  when  the  weather 
was  by  no  means  tropical. — H.  P. 

Geranium  wallichianum It  is 

known  to  some  that  there  are  three  plants  claiming 
the  name  of  Geranium  wallichianum  in  gardens. 
There  is  one  growing  to  a  foot  or  more  in  height 
with  purple-blue  flowers  ;  there  is  another  from 
(i  inches  to  9  inches  high  ;  and  a  third,  known  as 
Mr.  Buxton's,  which  is  of  a  more  trailing  habit 
and  has  better  formed  blooms.  These  are  of  a 
bright  tint,  called  purple,  but  really  brighter  and 
warmer  than  most  purples  among  flowers.  Of  the 
three,  the  last  is  certainly  the  best,  except  that 
the  more  upright  habit  of  the  second  makes  it  of 
use  in  a  few  places  where  a  trailer  is  not  wanted. 
Yet  Mr.  Buxton's  is  so  much  prettier  that  one 
would  rather  choose  it  than  the  others.  It  is 
considered  rather  tender,  but  in  light  soil  and  in  a 
sunny  place  it  is  hardy  here,  and  one's  experience 
confirms  what  was  said  of  it  so  long  ago  as  1891, 
when  Mr.  John  Wood  gave  a  favourable  account 
of  it  in  The  Gakden,  vol.  xl.,  page  2.')0.  The  two 
dwarfer  plants  are  both  in  bloom  at  present  with 
me. — S.  Arxott,  Carvel/iorn. 

Convolvulus   althseoides.— Lovely  as 

are  many  of  the  Convolvuli,  there  are  some  which 
must  be  carefully  excluded  from  a  garden  unless 
something  can  be  done  to  prevent  them  from  over- 
running their  allotted  spaces  to  the  ruin  of  many 
other  plants.  Of  more  accommodating  nature, 
although  not  altogether  free  from  this  fault,  is  the 
charming  Convolvulus  althajoides,  which  has  been 
in  bloom  here  for  some  time,  and  which  promises 
flowers  for  a  while  yet.  It  is  on  a  rookery,  where 
it  has  a  background  of  Cotoneaster  thymifolia, 
and  is  charming  with  its  silvery  leaves  and  stems 
set  off  by  the  dark  green  of  the  Cotoneaster,  against 
which  the  warm  rose-coloured  flowers  of  this 
Mallow  Bindweed  look  so  effective  when  the  sun 
lights  them  up.  It  does  not  exceed  ,3  feet  in 
height  in  the  gardens  in  which  I  have  seen  it, 
and  is  often  of  smaller  growth.  C.  althajoides, 
coming  from  South  Europe,  likes  a  warm,  sandy 
soil. — S.  Arnott. 


ORCHIDS. 

L.ELIO-CATTLEYA     ELEGANS. 

Its  Culture  and  Vaeietie.s. 

(Continued  from  page  2()ii.) 

RANGED  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the 
hoiLses  and  presenting  a  veritable 
mass  of  flowers  are  a  number  of 
excellent  forms.  One  in  particular 
-  appeared  well  worth  a  name,  the 
sepals  and  petals  being  too  narrow 
to  allow  of  the  whole  flower  reaching  Jlr. 
Measures'  criterion.  It  would  be  well  if 
every  one  who  applies  varietal  names 
required  a  similar  standard  ;  the  burden  of 
Orchid  nomenclature  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened. One  of  the  most  distinct  and 
beautiful  of  all  varieties  is  L.-C.  e.  var. 
Harold  Measures.  The  sepals  are  of  a  dull 
tawny  buff  colour,  shaded  centrally  with  rose. 
The  petals,  a  very  light  lavender-purple, 
exquisitely  veined,  bring  to  recollection  the 
markings  on  the  labellum  of  Lwlia  purpurata 
Schroderae.  The  lip  is  exceedingly  large, 
maroon-purple,  shaded  with  rosy  crimson, 
fading  on  the  marginal  portions.  The  side 
lobes  completely  overlap,  and  are  rose-purple 
shading  to  creamy  white.  On  the  interior  two 
shades  of  yellow  predominate. 
In  front  of  the  preceding  variety,  but  on  the 
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stage,  is  another  very  large  flowered  form 
named  Agatha,  with  white  and  mauve-pmk 
sepals  and  petals,  the  colour  being  more  pro- 
nounced on  the  outer  surfaces  of  the  segments. 
The  broad  and  flat  labellum  is  soft  rosy  red, 
margined  and  reticulated  with  white  on  the 
front  area,  the  rosy  red  shade  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  column.  The  side  lobes  are 
tipped  with  rose,  fading  to  creamy  white  on 
the  exterior  surface,  and  white,  toned  with 
sulphur,  on  the  inner. 

Entering  a  second  house  similar  in  structure 
to  the  first  there  is  a  splendid  piece  of  L.-C.  e. 
var.  Nyleptha.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  grand 
shape  and  beauty,  and  is  of  special  interest,  as 
this  is  the  original  plant,  figured  in  the 
Gardeners'  Chronicle  in  1888.  Needless  to 
say,  no  deterioration  whatever  is  evident. 
The  bulbs  may  not  be  any  larger  than  as 
described  at  that  date,  but  the  number  _  of 
leads  are  greatly  increased,  and  the  massive 
substance  and  colour  of  the  flowers  are  all  that 
could  be  desired.  It  still  remains  one  of  the 
gems  of  the  collection.  The  sepals  are  rosy 
mauve,  shaded  with  buff-yellow,  the  petals 
rose-mauve  and  light  purplish  mauve,  fiushed 
with  tawny  yellow,  while  the  superb  labellum 
is  an  intense  blood-red  crimson,  extending  its 
whole  length,  but  with  a  border  of  rose- 
crimson.  The  side  lobes  are  crimson-purple, 
passing  to  rosy  white,  the  interior  sulphur  and 
white.  The  column  is  rose  and  white  on  the 
upper  surface  and  red  on  the  under. 

Beside  Nyleptha,  Dr.  Kyan,  a  more  recently- 
named  form,  is  noticeable.     A  bold,  handsoine, 
large-liowered  variety,  with  broad  and  thick 
septals   and   petals,   nearly  eijual  in  size   and 
colour— a  tender  rose-purple.     The  labellum  is 
proportionately   large,   if    anything^  of    extra 
isreadth,   cloudy   purple-crimson,  with  deeper 
veins    on    the   frontal   expanse.      The   lateral 
lobes,  tipped  with  rose-purple,  are  on  the  inner 
sides  white,  with  two  light  sulphur  stains.    On 
the  outside  the  white  is  suffused  with  rose.     A 
further  variety.  Sir  John  Newell,  in  the  section 
of   Turneri,  also  demands  notice.     The  large, 
showy  flowers  show  decidedly  the  influence  of 
L.  purpurata.  The  sepals,  and  broad,  undulated 
petals,    are    a    shining     reddish    purple,    the 
expanded  frontal   area   of   the   labellum   rich 
purple-rose,    while    the  basal   portion    is    an 
intense  crimson  running  the  full  length  of  the 
centre.      The    side    lobes    have    their    apical 
areas  flushed  with  rich  purple,  passing  to  rose 
and   white.     The    interior    is    rose-pink   and 
sulphur-white,  as  is  also  the  column.     Behind 
these   two  forms,  Vjut  very  conspicuous  from 
the  height  of   the  pseudo-bulbs  and   the  .size 
and  brilliant  hues  of  the  flowers,  is  L.-C.  e. 
Ivernia,    very    distinct    and    pleasing    in    its 
colour.     The  sepals  are  olive-rose,  shaded  in 
parts   with   olive-green  ;    the    petals    entirely 
olive-purple,  and  the  broad  front  lobe  of  the 
lalsellum  bright  rosy  crimson,  margined  with 
rose-purple.     The    basal   portion  is   crimson- 
puriile,  and  extends  to   the  foot  of  the  rose- 
purple  and  white  column.     The  sides  lobes  are 
very  .similar  to  those  of  Sir  John  Newell,  but 
are  tipped  with  a  soft  clear  rose  shade. 

Further  on  two  well-flowered  plants  of 
Cattleya  aurea  chrysotoxa  were  prominent, 
the  more  so  from  the  contrast  of  colours 
furnished  by  three  beautiful  varieties  of 
elegans  staged  with  them.  The  central  and 
perhaps  best  form  of  the  three  is  named 
Alexandra,  in  honour  of  Her  Gracious  Majesty, 
and  is  a  large  and  splendid  form  with  rosy 
crimson  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  broader 
and  darkest  in  colour.  The  labellum  is  dark 
crimson-purple,  lighter  marginally  on  the 
broad  mid-lobe.  The  side  lobes  are  of  reniark- 
able  size,  a  large  portion  of  their  area  being  a 


rich  rose-purple,  finally  .shading  to  rose  and 
white.  On  the  interior  they  are  a  light  tone 
of  chrome-yellow.  The  column,  too,  is  quaintly 
marked  with  a  white  dash  on  either  side  near 
the  apex,  the  remainder  being  jiurple. 

On  the  right  of  it  stands  the  variety 
Andronicus,  a  gigantic  form,  with  sepals  and 
petals  of  a  charming  heliotrope-purple.  The 
very  broad  lip  is  of  an  intense  piurple-crim.son 
and  claret-red,  the  more  attractive  and  effec- 
tive from  the  fact  that  this  segment  is  formed 
in  wave-like  undulations.  The  side  lobes  are 
claret-purple,  shading  to  rose-white,  and  on 
the  interior  sulphur-white. 

The  left-hand  form  has  received  the  name 
of  Laurus,  and,  like  Andronicus,  is  of  immense 
size.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  light  rose  and 
rosy  purple,  the  colour  being  darkest  on  the 
petals,  which,  with  the  other  parts  of  the 
flowers,  are  of  immense  substance.  The 
labellum  and  angles  of  the  side  lobes  are  of  a 
uniform  crimson-purple,  the  margins  of  the 
mid-lobe  only  somewhat  lighter.  The  inner 
surfaces  of  the  side  lobes  are  lemon  and 
sulphur-yellow,  shading  to  ro.se,  on  the  exterior 
soft  rose-white.     Altogether,  a  grand  variety. 

The  foregoing  notes  merely  mention  the 
varieties  considered  by  the  writer  as  the  best 
at  the  time  of  his  visit,  nor  has  any  attempt 
been  made  to  describe  the  better-known 
varieties,  Turneri,  prasiata,  melanochites, 
Mossi:e,  houtteana,  etc.,  which  are  all  repre- 
sented. JNlany  forms,  too,  which  for  want  (jf 
space  are  compelled  to  be  passed  over,  are 
fully  worthy  of  mention,  and  in  most  collec- 
tions would  be  considered  gems  of  the  fir.st 
water,  but  the  point  of  excellence  required  by 
Mr.  Measures  is  extremely  high,  and  ordinary 
forms  are  passed  over. 
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TWO  GOOD   APPLES. 

Allixgton'    PipriN   and   James   Grieve. 

K  have  the  above  two  vaiietie.s  in 
Ijoth  standard  and  bush  form, 
and  they  stand  out  so  prominently 
from  all  others  that  they  well 
deserve  a  special  note. 

Allixgton  Pippin 

is  a  new  variety.     It  has,  no  doubt,  a  great  future 

before  it,  as  in  some  soils  it  bears  very  handsome 

fruits  that  compare  most  favourably  with  tlie  finest 

Apples.     In  our  light  soil  the  first-named  so  far 

has  never  failed  ;  indeed,  the   trees   gave  a   very 

good  crop  when  two  years  old,  and  each  year  as 

they  increase  in  size  the  crop  is  very  fine  and  the 

fruits  large.     With  regard  to  its  eating  qualities 

it  is   stated   to  be   in   season  from   November  to 

February,  but   with   us   it   is   much   better,   say, 

from  October  until  the  end  of  November,  but  this 

cannot  be  regarded  as  a  certainty,  as  the  soil  being 

very  light  fruit  with  us  matures  much  earlier  tlian 

in  some  places.     The  best  fruits  I  ever  tasted  of 

this  variety  were  grown  in  Essex,  and  on  a  holding 

soil.     In  November  they  were  equal  to  the  best 

Cox's  Orange.     In  our   own  case  fruits  kept   too 

long  have  not  eijualled  the   Cox's  so  late   in  the 

season.     A.s  a  market  fruit  it  should  prove  of  great 

value  on  account  of  its  grand  cropping  and  beautiful 

shape,  size,   and  colour.     The  tree   is   a  stronger 

grower   than   Cox's,  but   not   rank  :  indeed,   bush 

trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  are  most  shapely.     I 

note  its  cropping,  as  this  year  many  of  our  trees 

planted  at  the  same  time   as  the  AUington  have 

failed  ;  indeed,  with  a  great  numljcr  of  trees  this 

is  a  great  loss,  and  to  see  a  new  Uind  do  so  well 

every  season    will    make   it   a  great   favourite   in 

gardens.     I  think  it  is  best  grown  in  bush  form,  as 

it   crops   so   freely  ;    the  fruits   are   less   exposed 

grown  thus,  and  are  larger  and  well  coloured.    The 

second  named  variety, 


James  Grieve, 
is  not  known  nearly  so  much  as  it  deserves,  and, 
like  the  AUington,  is  a  grand  fruit,  somewhat 
earlier,  being  in  season  during  October  ;  indeed, 
fruit  may  be  had  in  the  South  much  earlier  if  a 
few  are  gathered  from  the  trees  every  few  days 
and  used  for  dessert.  This  variety  is  splendid  for 
dessert,  and  hails  from  across  the  border.  I  am 
pleased  to  give  it  more  notice  on  that  account,  aa 
in  the  South  I  have  seen  heavier  crops  than  in  the 
North.  It  is  a  free  cropper,  very  handsome,  and 
will  succeed  where  Cox's  fails.  I  notice  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  has  given  it  an  award  of 
merit,  and  certainly  it  is  worthy  of  the  highest. 
I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  Apples  recently  intro- 
duced. It  is  of  pleasing  colour,  handsome  shape, 
and  good  flavour.  I  have  seen  it  compared  IoCo.n's 
Orange,  but  1  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  is  equal, 
but  It  is  very  little  inferior,  and  may  justly  be 
called  an  early  Cox's.  Our  trees,  though  small, 
crop  so  freely  that  some  support  is  needed,  and 
though  young  thej'  have  never  failed  us  in  the 
worst  seasons.  The  fruits  are  the  correct  size  for 
dessert.  In  its  home  (Scotland)  I  saw  this  variety 
"rown  on  a  west  wall  with  great  success. 

(i.  Wythes. 

HARDY  fRUIT  AT  GOODRICH 
COURT. 

(iociDER'H  Court,  the  residence  of  HaroUl  C. 
Moft'at,  Esq. ,  is  a  large,  castellated  abode  situated 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Wye,  between  Ross  and 
Monmouth,  and  surrounded  b}'  extensive  pleasure 
grounds,  beautiful!}'  laid  out  upon  an  undulated 
surface  inclining  to  the  river,  richly  furnished  with 
hue  .specimen  coniferic  and  shrubs,  and  command- 
ing views  uf  romantic  scenerj'.  At  (Joodrich  there 
is  no  hardy  fruit  garden  proper,  lait  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  enclosed  Ijy  walls  some  12  fcot  in 
lieight,  is  four  acres  in  extent,  and  a  cultivated 
slip  is  placed  on  the  outside  of  the  .south  wall,  with 
a  walled-in  forcing  ground  on  the  north  side,  so 
that  much  training  space  for  trees  is  affordcil. 
The  garden  is  also  sub-divided  b}'  walks  into  eight 
divisions,  which  are  marked  on  each  side  by  con- 
tinuous rows  of  bush  and  pyramid  trees  of  Apples, 
Pears,  and  Plums,  from  wliich  it  will  lie  gathered 
that  there  is  a  consideralile  quantity  of  hardy  fruit 
cultivated. 

The  garden  was  formed  some  ten  j'ears  or  twelve 
years  ago  upon  a  level  portion  uf  an  arable  field. 
The  fruit  trees  are  consequently  in  their  prime  ; 
in  fact,  a  gooiUy  number  of  pyramid  Apples  and 
Pears  have  been  planted  during  the  last  four  years. 
Tlie  soil  is  a  sandy  loam,  o\erlying  old  red  sand- 
stone formation,  which  proves  a  good  rooting 
medium,  and  all  kinds  of  fruit  trees  thrive  and 
crop  remarkably  well,  but  they  require  liberal 
treatment  in  the  way  of  manurial  assistance, 
watering,  and  mulchings,  especially  in  seasons  like 
the  present.  That  this  is  provided,  liowcvcr,  at 
(Goodrich,  the  crops,  which  are  generally  good, 
amply  testify. 

I'ho  east  wall  is  entirelj'  clothed  with  splendi<lly 
trained  fan-shaped  Plums  of  the  leading  dessert 
and  culinary  varieties,  which,  without  exception, 
are  carrj'ing  full  crops  of  fruit  excellent  in  (juality, 
careful  thinning  having  had  attention.  Although 
a  list  of  names  is  not  always  appreciated,  I  will 
risk  submitting  one  as  noted,  (iage  Plums  :  Old 
tireen,  Brali}''s  Green,  Bryanston,  Uennistpii's, 
Early  July,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Coe'stiolden 
Drop,  Belgian  Purple,  Guthrie's  Late  Green, 
.lefl'crson,  Kirke's,  jlonarch.  Prince  Englebert, 
Washington,  and  Pond's  Seedling  as  pyramids  ; 
A'ictoria,  Mitchelson's,  and  Belle  de  Luuvain 
were  carrying  heavy  crops  of  fine  fruit  as  pyra- 
mids. The  finest  Pears  are  grown  upon  horizontal 
trained  ti'ees,  which  cover  the  sciuth  wall,  an<l 
upon  young  pyramids.  Amongst  them  the  follow- 
ing were  furnished  with  good  crops  of  large,  clean 
fruit:  Ihnondeau,  Pucliesse  d'Angoulcme,  Pit- 
mast(jn  Duchess,  Beurrc  Baltet  Pirc,  Bcurrc  Bosc, 
Conference,  KevuTe  Did,  Triomphc  dc  \'ienne, 
Eorelle,  General  Todtlcben,  Marguerite  Jlarillat, 
and  Beurrc  d'Avelon,  known  in  Somersetshire  as 
Glastonlnu'y.  The  two  last  luimed  are  excellent 
Pears  not  so  generall}'  known  as  they  should   be. 
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Apples  are  largelj'  represented.  I  find 
upwards  of  fifty  varieties  were  noted  as 
bearing  good  crops  of  first-rate  quality. 
These  include,  amongst  dessert  kinds, 
Adam's  Pearmain,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin, 
American  Mother,  Kerry  Pippin,  Wor- 
cester Pearmain,  King's  Acre  Pearmain, 
Mannington's  Pearmain,  King  of  the 
Pippins,  Ribston  Pippin,  VVe^iltliy, 
Washington,  and  Margil.  Of  cooking 
\arieties,  the  following  may  be  selected  : 
Alfriston,  Belle  Pontoi.?e,  Bismarck, 
Bramley's  Seedlhig,  Dumelow'sSeedling, 
fiascoigne's  Needling,  Newton  Wonder, 
Hambling's  Needling,  Peasgood's,  Red 
Bietigheimer,  JSandringham,  Ringer, 
IStone's,  Qaeen,  Tyler's  Kernel,  and 
Tibbet's  Pearmain.  Beautiful  delicate- 
skinned  fruit  of  Ribston,  Mother, 
Melon,  Margil,  and  Cox's  were  growing 
upon  trees  trained  against  a  south  wall 
in  the  forcing  ground.  I  believe  that 
if  these  were  exhibited,  many  fruit 
growers  unacquainted  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  wore  produced 
would  declare  that  they  were  from 
under  glass. 

A  west  wall  is  partiallj'  occupied 
with  Cherries,  and  these  have  at 
Goodrich,  as  elsewhere,  borne  very 
heavy  crops  this  season.  At  tlie  time 
of  my  visit  the}'  were  gathered,  with 
the  exception  of  Morellos.  These  are 
trained  upon  a  north  wall,  an  1  show- 
by  their  condition  wdiat  an  excellent 
Cherry  soil  it  is  in  which  they  are 
growing.  The  clean  and  carefully 
trained  trees  of  sweet  varieties  were 
nevertheless  observed,  and  the  kinds  grown  are 
Knight's  Earlj'  Black,  Black  Tartari.-n,  Bigar- 
reau  Schreken,  Bigarreau  Napoleon,  Frogmore, 
Early  Bigarreau,  Elton,  May  Duke,  Late  Duke, 
Emperor  Francis,  &c. 

i\'ir.  Spencer,  who  has  charge  of  both  the  home 
farm  and  the  gardens  at  (loodrich,  is  well  known 
as  one  of  Mr.  Coleman's  (Eastnor)  pupils,  and  also 
as  a  successful  exhibitor  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Hereford,  Cardiff,  and  other  shows,  and  in  con- 
sequence the  above  notes  will  be,  to  some  fruit 
growers  at  least,  the  more  interesting. 

Thos.  Coomber. 
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NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Scotch  gardeners  were  fairly  well  satisfied  with 
the  result  of  the  Glasgow  shows,  having  held  their 
own  in  the  various  sections  very  creditably  against 
growers  from  the  South.  It  is  obvious  to  those 
acquainted  with  both  parts  of  the  kingdom  that 
Scotland,  with  its  many  climatical  drawbacks,  has 
nevertheless  no  mean  advantages.  The  summers 
are  not  too  hot,  which  leaves  us  a  wealth  of  flowers 
for  autumn  that  one  looks  for  in  vain  in  England. 
How  gloriously  bright  for  instance  are  the  Pent- 
stemons,  such  as  those  shown  by  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick,  or  in  the  classes,  and  these  go  on  with  us 
till  winter  arrives,  or  the  Phloxes,  which  continue 
until  almost  as  late  a  period.  And  what  a  display 
of  border  flowers  we  can  show,  of  which  Messrs. 
Cooker  and  Sons,  of  Aberdeen,  and  Dobbieand  Co., 
Rothesay,  were  such  good  exponents.  The  bril- 
liancy of  the  colouring  just  suits  our  somewhat  grey 
climate.  For  that  reason  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
seeds  from  Mr.  Forbes  of  bright -coloured  Pent- 
stemons  only,  and  he  has  kindly  promised  to  give 
me  some  as  an  experiment,  not  being  hopeful  that 
the  plants  will  yield  what  is  desired. 

The  gathering  together  of  flowers  in  competition 
from  North  and  South,  moreover,  shows  that  the 
one  standard  differs  somewhat  from  the  other  ;  our 
Scotch  blooms,  as  witness  the  Dahlias,  being  much 
larger  than  thosefrom  Sussex,  but  less  even,  and  with 
certain  colours  less  clear.  The  remark  applies  also 
to  Asters  and  to  Marigolds,  both  exceedingly  good 
flowers  for  borders  at  this  time  of  year,  but  in  the 
case  of  Roses  we  had  not  only  much  larger  blooms 
to  show,  but  they  were  equally  good  in  other 
respects. 


I  wonder,  too,  wliere  in  the  Soutli  of  England  a 
coilection  of  blooms  of  Carnations  such  as  that 
exhibited  by  Messrs.  Campbell,  Bhantj're,  could  be 
gathered  together  at  this  season !  In  the  second  of 
the  two  siiows  one  of  the  remarkable  classes  was 
that  for  Pears,  all  the  chief  prizes  going  to  Scotch 
fruits,  which  were,  if  not  exceedingly  large,  at  least 
of  good  size,  fresh,  and  clean.  With  the  advent  of 
the  newer  early  Pears,  we  are  undoubtedl}'  now  in 
a  much  better  position  with  regard  to  that  fruit 
than  formerly,  and  in  a  season  like  the  present  the 
results  have  proved  more  than  satisfactory.  With 
Apples,  too,  it  was  plain,  though  most  of  the  prizes 
went  South,  that  Scotland  is  not  lagging  behind. 
We  cannot,  indeed,  secure  the  high  colour  of  English 
fruits,  but  in  other  respects  the  fruit  is  certainly 
equal. 

With  regard  to  hot  house  fruits  one  need  not 
write,  the  whole  of  the  incidentals  relating  to  their 
culture  being  fairly  equalised,  and  in  Scotland 
indoor  fruit  growing  is  perhaps  carried  to  extreme 
lengths,  sometimes  to  the  starving  of  other  depart- 
ments. 

In  nothing,  however,  was  the  average  Scotsman 
so  like  giving  way  to  a  boastful  temper  as  over  the 
vegetables,  with  the  one  exceptional  case,  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  Danesfield,  the  native  produce  holding  its 
own.  It  is  clear,  notwithstanding,  that  in  the 
culture  of  roots  Scotland  is  still  behind.  The 
early  start  in  spring,  with  the  rapid  growth  in 
summer,  and  a  consequent  maturity  earlier  in  the 
year,  militates  badly  against  the  Scotch.  They 
have  yet,  however,  another  reserve,  that  in  the  case 
of  Carrots  at  least  has  not  been  drawn  upon  by 
which  the  season  can  be  lengthened  from  the 
beginning.  That  is  by  the  same  expedient  as 
Onions  are  now  grown  by  sowing  early  under  glass 
and  transplanting.  With  care.  Carrots  adapt 
themselves  to  the  altered  circumstances,  and  un- 
doubtedly reach  maturity  sooner  than  by  sowing  in 
the  open.  At  the  same  time.  Northern  gardeners,  it 
must  be  admitted,  have  several  advantages.  While 
they  showed  large  Peas,  their  opponents  had  to  be 
content  with  Autocrat,  and  in  the  case  of  Leeks  it 
is  doubtful  if  the  latter  recognise  the  value  a  judge 
in  Scotland  places  upon  a  good  dish.  In  the  same 
way  Golden  I3all  Turnip  is  a  sort  that  always  takes 
better  than  a  white  variety,  while  in  the  matter  of 
Cauliflowers  the  coolness  of  the  climate  has  a  very 
good  effect  indeed.  One  lesson  I  think  we  might 
learn,  and  dispense  with  Winningstadt  as  an  exhibi- 


tion Cabbage,  substituting  in  its  place  a  good  early 
variety  ;  that,  of  course,  can  only  lie  arrived  at  by 
judges  refusing  to  place  them  on  an  equalitj' ;  at 
present  I  am  afraid  they  prefer  the  late  sort  to  a 
well-grown  early  one.  R.   B. 


THE   ROSE  GARDEN  AT  ESHER 
PLACE. 

The  re:ent]y-made  Rose  garden  at  Eslier  Place, 
of  which  an  illustration  is  given,  has  added  a 
pleasant  feature  to  the  delightful  garden  that 
surrounds  the  beautiful  home  of  Sir  Edgar 
and  Lady  Helen  Vincent.  In  all  they  have 
done  at  Esher  Place  in  recent  years  the  aim 
has  been  to  maintain  the  traditions  of  the 
old-time  carden,  of  which,  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  Shenstone  wrote  : 

"In  Es'iei's  pcacefuf  giove, 
Where  Kent  and  Natme  vie  for  Pelfiains  love.' 

The  same  groves  of  stately  trees  are  there, 
many  of  them  planted  by  Kent  in  Pelham's 
time,  but  though  time  has  dealt  gently  with 
them  many  are  unhappily  beginning  to  pay 
the  penalty  of  all  living  nature,  which  causes 
great  anxiety  to  the  present  owner. 

Turning  from  the  old-time  features  of  the 
place  to  the  modern  one  sees  clearly  that  the 
key-note  is  the  preservation  of  the  same  style 
of  old-time  gardening  in  design,  though  planted 
with  modern  material. 

The  rosary  we  speak  of  is  but  one  of  the 
several  charming  additions  that  have  been 
made  in  the  garden  of  late  years.  Two  or 
three  years  ago  the  site  of  the  rosary  was  quite 
an  outstanding  part  of  the  garden— a  shrub- 
bery, in  fact— approached  by  a  winding  walk 
from  the  house,  passing  on  the  way  the  mag- 
nificent old  Tulip  tree,  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  country.  It  is  now  approached  by  a  series 
of  stepped  terrace  walks,  outlined  by  clipped 
Yew  hedges,  and  passing  on  the  way  borders 
of  Lilies  and  other  delightful  things. 

The  site  of  the  future  Piose  garden  was 
levelled  so  as  to  make  it  flat ;  a  stone-coped 
wall,  now  covered  with  climbing  plants,  was 
built   on   one  side   s)   as   to   hide   some   out- 
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buildings.  In  the  wall  niches  were  made  in 
which  to  place  some  quaint  old  stone  Termini 
which  were  found  about  the  place,  doulitless 
the  relics  of  the  days  of  Kent,  when  Esher 
Place  was  owned  by  the  great  Pelham. 

The  garden  is  a  rectangular  space  and  simple 
in  design,  with  straight  lined  beds  and  paths. 
The  beds  are  divided  by  stone-paved  paths, 
and  the  paths  also  are  paved.  A  beautiful  old 
sundial  intersects  the  paths,  and  above  it  are 
high  arches  of  Crimson  Rambler  Pioses,  the 
best  way  to  display  the  beauty  of  this  summer 
Piose. 

Opposite  the  sundial  is  a  Wistaria  1)0wer 
made  of  brick  piers  and  Oak  framing,  which 
supports  a  tine  old  Wistaria  planted  many 
years  ago,  and  which  now  completely  covers 
the  bower. 

On  one  side  Lady  Helen  has  her  borders  of 
choice  hardy  dowers  arranged  in  harmonising 
masses  ;  on  another  her  choice  things,  such 
as  Eremuri,  llonmeya,  and  Carpenteria  :  on 
another  side  Carnations  and  Pinks,  while  the 
centre  is  wholly  given  to  Roses,  bushes,-  weeping 
standards,  and  arch  Roses. 

In  her  selection  of  Roses  she  has  be:n  very 
considerate,  as  her  standard  of  a  first-rate 
garden  Rose  is  high.  We  see  masses  of  such 
beautiful  sorts  as  La  France,  Papa  Gontier, 
Mme.  Lambard,  Edith  Gifford,  Mme.  Resal, 
Gustave  Regis,  Princesse  de  Sagan,  Caroline 
Testout,  Mrs.  Grant,  G.  Xabonnand,  Angus- 
tine  Guinoisseau,  and  others  that  give  con- 
tinuous flower  and  produce  the  finest  efl'ect 
in  masses.  Though  planted  only  a  year  or 
two  tne  eft'ect  is  now  beautiful,  and  it  will 
improve  as  all  Rose  gardens  do  when  well 
planted.  The  Yew  hedges  surrounding  the 
garden  serve  as  a  good  background  for  the 
flowers,  and  at  the  same  time  give  a  sense  of 
seclusion  to  the  place.  The  extension  now 
being  made  of  fiat  lawns  will  add  to  the  effect 
of  the  Rose  garden,  and  the  straight  lines  that 
surround  them  .give  interest  by  contrast  to 
the  delightful  irregular  groves  a  hundred 
yards  beyond. 


should  be  stood  on  end  iu  trenches  of  sandy  soil, 
covering  them  with  i?  inches  of  soil. 

There  are  several  varieties  in  cultivation,  doubt- 
less the  result  of  raising  seedlings.  It  is  well  to 
make  sure  that  the  variety  is  a  good  one  before 
laying  aside  the  sets  for  next  year's  production  of 
crowns.  Essential  points  to  consider  are — robust- 
ness, freedom  from  clubbing  (which  latter  is,  per- 
haps, more  attributaMe  to  the  soil  in  which  the 
plants  are  grown),  and  the  variety's  adaptability 
for  forcing. 

Indications  of  the  sets  starting  into  growth  will 
in  due  course  be  present,  for  the  surface  of  the  soil 
will  crack,  and  a  general  upheaval  of  the  surface- 
soil  will  take  place.  Planting  should  then  be 
performed  (this  will  be  in  March  or  April),  taking 
the  precaution  to  prepare  the  site  beforehand  b}' 
digging  or  bastard  trenching,  at  the  same  time 
working  in  a  goodly  portion  of  rich  farmyard 
manure.  The  sets  may  be  inserted  with  a  dibbler 
IS  inches  apart  in  the  row  and  2  feet  between  the 
rows.  The  crowns  for  this  winter's  forcing  may 
be  laid  in  thicklj'  in  trenches  as  lifted,  and  covered 
with  Bracken  or  other  litter  to  protect  them  from 
severe  frosts.  Tliey  may  readily  be  taken  in  for 
forcing  in  quantities  according  to  the  demands  of 
tlie  establishment.  A  dozen  or  two  of  crowns 
inserted  at  intervals  of  ten  days  will  maintain  the 
supply  if  it  be  not  a  large  one.  A  bed  of  tan  or 
leaf -soil  will  answer  well  for  plunging  them  in,  and 
they  must  be  kept  dark.  Seakale  is  one  of  the  few 
vegetables  that  are  better  forced  ;  indeed,  unless 
the  plant  be  forced  the  edible  part  is  of  little  use. 
A  Mushroom  house  or  cellar  will  answer  admirably 
for  forcing  Seakale,  and  a  suitable  temperature  is 
one  ranging  from  li.")"  to  T-'i".  Hard  forcing  should 
be  avoided  at  all  times,  or  the  edible  growths  will 
be  drawn  and  flavourless. 

Stoneleiyh.  H.  T.  Martin. 


have  the  ventilators  open  while  the  manure  is 
being  put  in  or  the  growing  crop  will  be  injured 
by  it.  J-  U- 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

SEAKALE. 

PLANTS  that  have  been  grown  for  sup- 
plying strong  crowns  for  forcing  during 
winter  will  soon  have  to  be  lifted.  In 
some  years  the  mild  weather  experi- 
enced in  the  autumn  months  prevents 
Seakale  plants  shedding  their  leaves 
naturally  until  very  late.  Properly  speaking, 
lifting  should  not  be  done  until  the  foliage  has 
decayed,  but  in  most  establishments  early  dishes 
of  forced  Seakale  are  in  much  reijuest ;  therefore 
it  becomes  necessary  to  partially  lift  a  certain 
uumlicr  of  plants  fmm  the  bed  at  a  much  earlier 
date  in  order  that  ripening  may  be  hastened  before 
linally  lifting  for  forcing.  In  gardens  where  the 
supply  of  crowns  is  purchased  from  a  nurseryman 
for  early  supplies  this  lifting  before  the  proper 
time  may  be  avoided,  for  properlj-  retarded  crowns 
may  be  had  for  giving  a  supplj'  of  forced  heads  at 
almost  any  time. 

No  better  method  of  propagating  Seakale  can  be 
adopted  than  by  sets,  and  these  will  be  found  in 
abundance  when  lifting  the  current  year's  plants. 
In  lifting  the  side  roots  or  thongs  should  be 
broken  olf  with  the  hand,  and  laid  on  one  side 
until  the  whole  of  the  plants  are  lifted,  when  they 
should  receive  attention.  The  sets  should  be  made 
from  the  stoutest  side-roots,  leaving  the  thickest 
end  to  form  in  time  the  crown.  The  lower  end  of 
the  set  should  be  cut  with  a  knife  in  a  slanting 
direction  for  guidance  in  laying  them  in  for  the 
winter,  the  cut  end  being  the  base  of  the  plant. 
The  length  may  be  about  4  inches,  and  the  sets 


MUSHROOM.S. 

A  surci-V  of  Mushrooms  is  generally  regarded  as 

of   great    importance,    and    especiall}'   during  the 

winter  and  spring  months,  when  choice  vegetables 

are   less   plentiful  than  in    summer.     Mushrooms 

may  be  grown  in  abundance  in  unheated  houses  or 

cellars   the   greater   part   of    the    year,   but   it    is 

advisable  to  have  fire  heat  at  command  so  that  it 

may  be  applied  in  very  cold  weather,  and  so  avoid 

extremes    in    heat   and    cold   as   in    dryness    and 

moisture,  either  of  which  will  prove  injurious  to 

the  crop.     There  are  man}'  causes  to  which  failure 

may  be  attributed,  but  there  are  few  more  fertile 

than  Ijadly  prepared  manure.     If  an  open  shed  is 

available   the   manure   should   be  placed  there  as 

collected,    the   long    straw    shaken    out,   and   the 

manure  freijuently  turned  to  allow  the  escape  of 

rank  steam.     When  enough  manure  has  been  got 

together  a  little  maiden  loam  may  be  mixed  with 

it,    which    in   my    opinion    helps   to   prolong    the 

bearing   qualities   of   the   bed.       Turn   frequently 

until  ready  to  take  into  the  house,  when  the  state 

of  the  manure  should  be  such  as  to  remain  togetlier 

when  squeezed  by  the  hand,  but  not  as  a  sodden 

lump.     If  allowed  to  remain  loose  in  the  bed  a  day 

or  two  it  will  regain  heat,  and  may  be  rammed 

and    spawned  at  a  temperature  of   SO^',   with  the 

heat  slightly  declining.     Use  only  the  best  spawn 

in   pieces  the   size  of  a  Walnut,  7  inches   apart, 

and  cover  in    the   manure    1    inch   deep   with   an 

ordinary  planting  trowel,  which  is  much  ([uicker 

than  boring  holes  in  the  bed,   and  less  likely  to 

allow  the  escape  of  heat.     Within  a  few  days  the 

bed  should  be  covered  with  maiden  loam  the  same 

temperature  as  the  house,  afterwards  covering  the 

bed  with  straw,  so  as  to  avoid  watering  as  long  as 

possible,  which  very  often  proves  injurious  to  the 

young   Mushrooms.       Rain  water  should  be   used 

when  it  becomes  necessary.     If  a  moist  atmosphere 

is  maintained,  with   a  temperature  of  ").')",  young 

Mushrooms  will  appear  in  about  six   weeks  from 

date  of  spawning.     I  have  sometimes  gathered  a 

few  in  five  weeks,  but  it  is  not  safe  to  depend  on 

them  in  less  time  than  seven  weeks  from  the  day 

they  are  spawned.     Air  should  be  given  at  the  top 

of  the  house  to  prevent  stagnation,  but  avoid  cold 

draughts    and    keep    the    house    perfectly    dark. 

Follow  with  succession  beds  in  the  same  way,  and 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

HELIOTROPES. 

HKLIOTROPES  rank  among  the  most 
popular  of  fragrant  flowers,  but  being 
cultivated  chieflj'  for  their  perfume, 
sutfioient  importance  is  not  attached 
to  the  fact  that  they  also  possess  con- 
siderable value  as  decorative  plants. 
There  are  now  many  greatly  improved  varieties,  for 
which  we  are  uhiefly  indebted  to  continental  raisers, 
and  when  well  cultivated  these  produce  large 
spreading  heads  of  bloom,  the  colours  varying  from 
almost  pure  white  to  deep  lavender-blue.  They  are 
particularly  well  adapted  for  the  conservatory,  as 
they  may  be  had  almost  continuously  in  flower. 
I  was  struck  with  this  fact  when  visiting  Mr. 
Hudson  at  Gunnersbury  House  last  December, 
who  then  had  several  good  sorts  in  flower,  which 
produced  a  pleasing  efiect  among  other  flowers  of 
brighter  colours.  The  Heliotropiums  may  all  be 
grown  and  flowered  well  in  ."i-inch  pots,  but  to 
keep  up  a  succession  of  bloom  on  the  same  plants 
they  require  more  pot  room  and  a  rich  loamy 
compost ;  they  also  require  liberal  supplies  of 
water,  and  after  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots 
stinuilants  may  be  used  freely.  When  neces- 
sary to  confine  them  to  small  pots  it  is  easier 
to  grow  young  plants  for  succession  than  to  keep 
the  older  plants,  or  plants  which  have  flowered 
once  in  o-inch  pots  may  be  cut  back  and  potted  on, 
and  will  then  flower  again  later  in  the  season.  I 
may  also  add  that  they  can  be  grown  as  standards 
by  keeping  them  to  a  single  stem  one  season,  and 
when  started  the  following  spring  remove  all  the 
lateral  shoots,  leaving  only  three  or  four  at  the 
top,  and  these  may  be  stopped  as  they  re(iuire  it 
until  a  good  head  is  formed.  The  standards  are 
very  useful,  either  for  the  conservatory  or  for  the 
flower  garden. 

The  above  remarks,  of  course,  apply  to  the 
Heliotrope  or  Cherry-pie  of  gardens  (Heiiotropium 
peruvianum),  which  was  introduced  from  Peru 
nearly  \M  years  ago.  Of  the  varieties,  Boneriana 
is  one  of  the  most  powerfully  scented,  and  has  a 
compact  head  of  pale  mauve  flowers.  Of  bght 
varieties.  White  Lady  is  still  a  favourite,  but 
Jeanne  d'Arc  and  Nivis  are  improvements  ;  the 
deeper  coloured  varieties  are  general  favourites, 
and  of  these  I  should  select  Dr.  Julien,  Paul  Arosa, 
Piciolj,  Circe,  and  Chamelion  ;  the  latter,  as  its 
name  implies,  varies  in  colour  according  to  the 
conditions  under  which  it  is  grown.  It  has  very 
large  spreading  heads  of  bloom,  varying  from  pale 
mauve  to  a  much  deeper  hue.  A.  Hejislev. 


E  A  R  L  Y  -  F  L  O  W  E  R  I  N  G 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  growing  period  of  the  early- flowering  Chry- 
santhemums has  this  season  been  a  curious  one, 
and  the  ]jlants  in  many  instances  have  failed  to 
come  up  to  expectations.  The  next  few  weeks, 
however,  may  completely  change  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs,  and  the  season  of  flowering,  after  all,  be 
ecpial  to  anticipations  formed  early  in  the  year. 

The  drought  of  .June  and  July  seriously  liindered 
rapid  development  of  the  plants,  and  as  it  is  usual 
for  the  early  sorts  in  the  outdoor  gardens  to  grow 
apace  during  the  period  alluded  to  failure  in  this 
respect  kept  them  somewhat  stunted  in  growth. 
The  heavy  rainfall  of  late  Julj',  however,  has  had 
a  good  efl'ect. 

I  know  of  some  growers  who  pinched  back  some 
of  the  late  October  sorts  iu  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  display  rather  earlier  than  their  natural  period 
of  flowering,  and  they  will  probably  succeed  in 
their  object.  The  boisterous  weather  of  late 
August  and  envly  Septemlier,  unfortunately,  caused 
many  of  the  branches  of  these  "  pinched  "  plants  to 
break  oft'  from  the  main  stem  as  if  broken  out  of  a 
socket,  and  even  though  they  were  carefully  staked 
and  tied,  they  were  more  susceptible  to  this  failing 
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than  those  plants  which  developed  their  growths 
quite  naturally.  These  facts  I  have  been  able  to 
verify  in  my  own  collection,  where  the  two 
methods  of  culture  have  been  observed  when 
experimenting,  and  I  am  able  to  assert  that  the 
loss  of  shoots  on  plants  which  have  developed  their 
branching  growths  quite  naturally  is  relatively 
small.  To  lightly  loop  the  shoots  to  the  stake  is 
much  better  than  tying  them  in  tightly,  as  the 
beauty  of  the  plant  is  thereby  preserved,  the 
shoots  secured  against  strong  winds,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  plants  and  flowers  seen  at 
their  best. 

The  Pompons,  as  usual,  were  the  first  to  come 
into  flower,  and  some  of  the  stronger  growing  kinds 
have  made  beautiful  plants.  Little  Bob,  the  charm- 
ing little  chestnut-crimson  flower,  was  the  first  to 
expand,  and  this  promises  to  keep  up  a  continuous 
display  for  many  weeks.  The  spent  blos.soms 
should  be  cut  out  from  time  to  time.  For  some 
reason,  unexplained,  two  or  three  trade  growers 
have  given  this  old  sort  the  name  of  Scarlet  Gem. 
Flora,  the  rich  yellow  Pompon,  has  also  been  gay 
for  some  time  past,  and  it  continues  to  develop 
buds  and  blossoms.  Blushing  Bride,  blush  lilac,  and 
its  rosy  bronze  sport,  distributed  under  the  name 
of  Bronze  Bride,  are  two  splendid  hybrid  Pompons. 
They  have  both  been  flowering  for  a  month  or 
more,  and  promise  to  continue  doing  so  for  some 
time.  The  new  shoots  developing  from  the  base  of 
the  plants  alwaj's  give  a  second  displaj'.  There  is 
no  more  pleasing  variet}'  than  Mr.  Selly,  which  has 

lovely  rosy  pink  blossoms  of  good  size  and  freely 

produced.     This  variety  may  be   regarded   as   an 
ideal   early-flowering  Pompon,   and  is  beautifully 

dwarf  and  compact.     The  plants  of  Piercy's  Seed- 
ling ably  serve   the  purpose  of   perpetuating   the 

name  of  the  raiser,  and  this  I  believe  was  the  first 

English -raised    seedling  from    seed   saved   in   this 

country.     This   was   the  proud  boast  of   the  late 

Mr.  Piercy,  who  did  so  much  in  the  early  days  to 

popularise    the    early-flowering    Chrysanthemum. 

The  colour  of  this  variety  is  a  pleasing  bronze. 
A  plant  of  continental  origin  is  Mme.  Edouard 

Lefort.     The  colour  is  orange-red,  and  the  flower 

has  pretty  fimbriated  florets.     It  is  a  grand  plant 

for  outdoors,  being  prof  uselj'  flowered  and  of  capital 

habit.     Maud  Pitcher,  bronze  ;  Mme.  Pieval,  light 

rosy  purple  ;   and   White   I-.ady,  blush  white,  are 

three  sorts  making  a  brave  show.     Only  last  week 

I  was  looking  over  some  acres  of  these  plants  in 

Mr.    William   Sydenham's    grounds 

at  Tamworth,  and  was  much  struck 

by    the   general    excellence    of    his 

plants.    This  grower  propagates  his 

plants  in  the  earl}'  spring,  and,  when 

rooted,  they  are  planted  out  rather 

closely     into     frames.       They     are 

handled    again    subsequently,    and 

finally  lifted  with  a   grand  ball  of 

soil  with  each  plant  and  transferred 

to   their  flowering  quarters  in  late 

April   and   early  Maj-.      I  saw  the 

plants    when    they   were    first    put 

out,    and     remarked     about     their 

splendid  quality,  and    to  see   them 

again,  after  four  months  growth  in 

the   open,    convinces    me    that    the 

system  of  dispensing  with  pots  for 

plants  intended  for  the  open  border 

has  immense  advantages.  The  saving 

in  labour  alone  is  considerable.    The 

exhibition  of  early-flowering  Chry- 
santhemums   at    Tamworth     Town 

Hall,    on    September    28,    promises 

well,    and     visitors    will,    on    that 

occasion,    have    an    opportunity    of 

viewing  the  splendid  lot  of  plants  in 

Mr.  Sydenham's  collection,  to  which 

I  have  just  referred. 

The  .Japanese  sorts  are  generally 

a    trifle   later    than    the   Pompons, 

and  are  giving  promise  of  a  grand 

display.     The  popular  Mme.  Marie 

Masse,      a     pleasing     lilac  -  mauve 

Japanese,  possessing  an  ideal  branch- 
ng    growth,     and    also     profusely 

flowered,  is  one  of  the  earliest  to 

come  into  blossom.     Its  two  sports, 


Crimson  Marie  Masse,  reddish  crimson,  and  Kalph 
Curtis,  creamy  white  with  a  primrose  centre, 
also  keep  the  parent  company.  They  are  an 
admirable  trio,  and  no  garden  should  be  without 
them.  Mons.  fJustave  (Junnerwalde,  pink  shaded 
white,  Henri  Good,  rosy  salmon,  and  Louis 
Lemaire,  rosy  bronze,  is  another  trio,  and  all 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  plants  never 
exceed  2  feet  in  height,  and  develop  quite  large 
flowers.  Unfortunatelj',  their  habit  leaves  much 
to  be  desired.  A  new  s))ort,  named  Mrs.  .7.  R. 
Mollinson,  said  to  be  a  yellow,  will,  if  true  to 
colour,  be  in  demand.  Flowers  are  now  fast  open- 
ing, and  there  seems  to  be  every  reason  to  believe 
we  have  an  acquisition.  Harvest  Home,  the  bright 
crimson  flower  with  golden  reverse,  isprettj'.  The 
plants  with  me  are  larger  than  usual,  and  the 
brightness  of  their  display  is  much  appreciated. 
Bronze  Prince,  old  gold,  really  never  the  colour  of 
Crimson  Marie  Masse  ;  Orange  Child,  deep  yellow; 
Lady  Fitzwygram,  white,  and  its  3'ellow  sports  are 
each  doing  well.  A  plant  of  which  little  is  known 
is  Mme.  Casimir  Perier,  and  this  is  a  beauty.  It 
has  a  fine  branching  style  of  growth,  is  freely 
flowered,  and  the  flowers  are  large  and  pretty. 
Their  colour  is  white,  tinted  pink,  the  latter  colour 
being  more  pronounced  on  later  flowers.  A  later 
note  must  give  prominence  to  other  sterling  sorts. 

1).  B.  Craxe. 


PYKETHRUMS. 

These  perennials  are  good  garden  flowers.  It  is 
said  that  the  double  varieties  are  as  good  as  they 
will  be,  in  fact  they  are  nearlj'  perfection. 
Naturally,  very  much  depends  upon  what  is 
esteemed  to  be  perfection,  but  the  ordinary  florist 
doubtless  regards  exceeding  density  and  very 
rotund  form  as  being  perfection  in  a  P^'rethrum 
flower.  That  was  the  florist's  estimate  of  a  perfect 
Chrj'santhemum  until  the  .Japanese  forms  came  to 
be  so  widely  grown,  and  are  now  so  beautiful  and 
so  popular.  May  we  not  hope  that  in  time  it  will 
be  possible  to  give  to  the  double  Pyrethrum  some 
of  that  very  variable,  quaint,  and  beautiful  cha- 
racter which  has  made  the  .Japanese  Chrysanthe- 
mum the  most  popular  of  plants  in  cultivation. 
The  break  into  single  forms  is,  of  course,  not  new, 
but  so  long  as  the  energies  of  raisers  were  directed 
to  the  production  of  improved  double  varieties  the 
singles    were   rejected.       When,   however,   it  was 


found  that  there  was  a  distinct  form  of  beauty  in 
the  latter,  and  that  the  public  demanded  them, 
then  were  they  made  popular  favourites,  and 
exceptionally  beautifully  are  they.  We  have 
plenty  of  white  and  yellow  so-called  Marguerites, 
but  among  the  single  Pyrethrums  there  are  such 
beautiful  colours  that  many  who  see  them  for  the 
first  time  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  they  are  real 
flowers. 

Probably  no  firm  has  done  so  much  to  develop 
the  single  section  as  the  Messrs.  Kclway.  They 
have  capital  whites  in  Princess  Marie  (very 
broad  petals).  Queen  of  the  Whites  (see  illustra- 
tion), and  I'rincess  Irene  (having  three  and  four 
layers  of  broad  petals,  really  a  fine  semi-double). 
Marsilla  and  albicans,  both  white,  have  long  loose 
petals,  as  also  have  Cora,  flesh  ;  Balericus,  mauve- 
pink  ;  Camilla,  rosy  pink ;  Agnes  Mary,  violet- 
red,  very  beautiful  ;  Prince  Ferdinand,  heavy 
shaded  red  ;  and  Sir  Hugo,  rosy  crimson,  very 
rich.  I  rather  prefer  these  long-petalled  flowers, 
as  being  less  formal  than  are  those  having  broad 
short  petals.  Still,  all  are  very  pleasing.  Of 
doubles  there  are  some  forms  which  bear  a  close 
resemblance  to  an  uneven  quilled  Aster,  such  as 
Carl  Vogt,  pure  white,  and  very  fine,  which  seems 
to  indicate  great  possibilities  as  to  variation  if 
followed  up.  This  is  a  flower,  however,  that  would 
probably  please  the  ordinary  gardener  better  than 
the  florist.  There  is  a  wide  distinction  in  colour 
between  this  fine  white  and  Melton,  a  smaller  and 
very  compact  formed  flower  of  a  rich  rosj'  crimson 
colour — indeed  the  deepest  coloured  flower  in  the 
doubles  yet  seen,  although  this  is  by  no  means 
comparable  to  .James  Kelway  in  vividness  or 
richness.  An  even  larger  flower  than  Carl  Vogt  is 
Ne  Plus  Ultra,  which  has  a  white  ground  tinged 
with  mauve.  A  very  taking  flower,  having  flattish 
broad  tips  to  the  petals,  is  M.  Barrell,  colour  rosy 
carmine.  This  is  one  of  the  most  compact  formed 
of  all  the  doubles.  .J.  N.  Twerdy  is  of  a  semi- 
incurved  form  in  its  earlier  stages,  but  when 
the  centre  fills  later  it  is  a  very  fine  variety  of  a 
rich  rosy  red  hue.  Leonard  Kelway  is  a  charming 
reddish  pink  of  fine  form,  while  deeper  still  is 
Evel3'n  Kelway,  flowers  4  inches  over  and  of  a  soft 
rosy  red  hue.  Xot  so  large,  but  a  remarkably 
compact  flower  is  Duchess  of  Teck.  The  best  yellow 
so  far  is  Pericles,  the  centre  yellow  with  points  of 
petals  and  guard  petals  flesh-tinted.  This  is  a 
colour  which  needs  great  development.    It  is  found 
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that  plants  two  or  three  years  old  produce 
the  finest  flowers,  but  clumps  endure  many 
years  if  annirally  treated  to  a  mulching  of 
decayed  manure.  These  are  the  kinds  1 
grow.  j^ . 


BLACKHALL    CASTLE, 
BANCHORY,   ABERDEEN. 

Blaokhall  Castle,  the  property  of 
J.  T.  Hay,  Esq.,  is  situated  on  tlie 
sontli  side  of  the  river  Dee,  amid  fine 
old  Fir  woods  and  splendid  scenery  ;  it 
is  twenty  miles  from  Aberdeen,  and 
over  two  miles  from  the  village  of 
Banchory.  The  principal  avenue  is 
two  miles  long,  and  follows  the  course 
of  the  river  all  the  way  from  the  gate 
lodge.  There  are  also  miles  of  lovely 
shady  walks  as  far  up  the  river  as  the 
estate  goes,  surrounded  on  all  sides 
with  Birches,  Firs,  Woodbines,  &c., 
while  Wood  Hyacinth,  Oak  and  Beech 
Ferns,  and  other  hardy  Ferns,  make 
quite  a  picture  below  the  trees. 

The  castle  is  a  modern  mansion  in 
tlie  Scotch  baronial  style  ;  it  is  built  of 
grey  granite,  and  stands  out  in  very 
marked  contrast  to  the  dark  Pine  hills 
overlooking  it.  The  grounds  are  laid 
out  in  the  mixed  style  of  gardening, 
comprising  a  formal  design  of  flower-  [,, 
beds,  clumps  of  Khododendrons,  orna- 
mental shrubs  and  evergreens,  and  fine 
groups  of  Lime  and  Bsech  trees.  The 
soil  is  of  a  thin  gravelly  nature,  yet  all  the 
shrubs  and  trees  thrive  in  it.  The  Pihododen- 
drons  in  their  season  of  bloom  are  magnificent, 
the  diiferent  varieties  of  Cupressus  and  Thuyas 
are  in  fine  health  and  colour,  while  the  Beeches 
and  Firs  are  of  splendid  proportions.  One 
Beech,  Ijlown  down  in  1894,  was  14  feet  in 
circumference.  Outside  the  pleasure  grounds 
there  are  Larches  with  trunks  over  ()  feet 
round  and  \'>0  feet  high.  Another  tree,  named 
Queen  of  the  Dee,  a  silver  Fir,  is  the  largest  of 
its  kind  on  Deeside. 


A    SUADY    CROVF. 


Some  years  ago  the  woods  used  to  be  famed 
for  wild  Hollies,  which  attained  a  height  of 
3(»  feet  to  .■>()  feet.  Keference  to  these  was  made 
in  an  article  in  The  Gae])EN  of  .January  •'), 
1880  ;  they  are  now,  unfortunately,  nearly  all 
destroyed  by  rabbits. 

The  kitchen  garden  and  hot  houses  are  in 
close  proximity  to  the  castle  ;  the  garden  is 
not  large,  but  produces  good  crojis  of  fruit  and 
vegetables  of  all  kinds  ;  in  the  houses  there 
is  a  good  collection  of  stove  and  green- 
house  plants,   along    with    splendid    crops   of 


ffi 


fine    coloured     Gra]ies, 
Cucumbers,  itc. 


Melons,    Tomatoes, 
.1.  M.  Brown. 
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SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XVII. 

WuAT   THE    PkKICYCLE    CAN    UO. 

What  in  the  pericycle?    the  reader  will  ask.     It 

is  a  layer  of  tissue  just  under  the  superficial  cortex 

of  a  root.     This  part  consists  of  the  outer  skin  or 

epidermis,    an    inner    boundary'    layer    called    the 

endoderniis,  with  an  intermediate  tissue,  whicli  in 

root  crops  gets  verj'  thick  and  soft.     It 

is   the   peric^'ole  which  lies  immediately 

below  the  endoderniis,  and  gives  rise  to 

secondary  rootlets.     These  begin  as  little 

bulging    points    and    finally   make    their 

wa}'  through   the  corte.x  and  come  out  at 

the  surface.     It  is  not  done  by  the  mere 

force  of  growth,  for  the  cap-like  end  of 

the   rootlet   is   provided   wilh    means   of 

dissolving  the  mother  root  by  secreting  a 

"S^       ferment  and  so  nourishing  itself  with  ihe 

proceeds  as  it  grows  through  it. 

Besides  this  it  plan's  a  great  part  in 
increasing  the  thickness  of  our  garden 
roots,  as  Beetroot  and  Radish.  In  the 
latter  there  will  be  observed  two  flaps 
just  under  the  leaves  showing  how  the 
superficial  cortical  tissue  has  been  torn 
away  and  is  wanting,  while  the  "root" 
itself  has  been  made  by  the  pei'ic^cle. 

In  the  Beetroot  a  section  will  show  a 
succession  of  narrow  "rings"  of  a  peculiar 
tissue,  alternating  with  ordinary  cellular 
tissue.  The  "rings" — i.e.,  as  seen  in 
section — are  composed  of  cells  of  very 
irregular  shape,  more  or  less  fused 
togetlier,  making  tubes,  and  wilh 
thickened  walls,  but  the  thickening  is 
not  all  over,  but  in  bars,  Sc.  I'hey 
have  been  called  "  absorbents,"  and  their 
function  appears  to  be  to  carry  Iho 
nourishment  stored  up  in  the  cellular 
issue  of  the  root— and  this  is  mainly 
sugar — into  the  leaves  for  use  when  the 
plant  shall  produce  its  flowers  and  fruit 
in  the  second  year. 

When  we  cimo  to  stems,  it  does  not 
iilways  play  any  pari  of  importance,  b\it 
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in  some  cases  it  does  so.  Thus  in  nionocotyle- 
donous-  trees  there  is  no  regular  "cambium" 
layer,  as  in  Oaks  and  other  of  our  timber 
trees,  by  means  of  which  annual  layers  of  wood 
are  formed,  so  that  a  Palm  cannot  increase 
in  diameter  when  the  stem  is  once  formed,  but 
in  Bracivnas,  as  the  branching  Dragou's-blood 
trees  of  TeneriiTe,  the  trunks  can  grow  to  a  great 
size.  It  is  the  pericyele  which  now  takes  on  the 
duty  of  the  missing  cambium  and  increases  the 
diameter  of  the  tree. 

It  also  plaj's  a  part  in  more  humble  plants. 
Flower-stalks  especially  are  stifl'ened  by  means  of 
it.  Lying  under  the  superficial  tissues  it  develops 
thick  walled  cells,  which  form  together  a  strong 
cylinder  all  round  the  stem  under  the  skin.  It  is 
this  which  gives  the  wiry  character  to  a  fiower- 
stalk  of  an  Ixia  or  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
and  many  other  monocotyledonous 
plants. 

It  also  can  be  of  use  in  the  stems 
of  Dicotyledons,  for  all  the  -'fibrous 
barks,"  as  of  Hemp,  Flax,  Honey- 
suckle, and  many  others,  are  due  to 
the  activity  of  the  pericyele,  though 
it  is  more  or  less  in  abeyance  in  ordi- 
nary corky  stems  and  branches. 
Even  in  trees,  it  may  make  definite 
layers  as  in  Vines,  Clematis,  and  in 
the  fibrous  layer  of  the  Lime  tree 
which  supplies  us  with  garden 
matting. 

Though  a  "fibrous  tissue"  is  a 
particularly  common  form  supplied 
by  the  pericyele,  it  can  turn  itself 
to  account  in  making  several  other 
sorts  of  tissue  if  required  to  do  so, 
but  this  would  require  too  long  an 
article  to  discuss  them  at  length. 
George  Henslow. 


upon  in  the  horticultural  Press  as  compared  with 
the  amount  of  space  taken  up  by  the  notes  upon 
numerous  other  classes  of  plants,  and  the  literature 
of  stove  plants  is  sadly  out  of  date.  Some  of 
our  leading  nurserj'men  who  still  extensively 
cultivate  stove  plants  do  good  work  in  endeavour- 
ing to  keep  them  to  the  front  by  exhibiting  groups 
of  them  at  the  leading  London  and  provincial 
exhibitions,  and  upon  such  occasions  they  are  much 
admired.  The  groups  arranged  by  Messrs.  Russell 
and  Son  on  the  occasion  of  the  Lily  conference' at 
Chiswick,  and  those  arranged  by  Messrs.  .Tames 
Veitch  at  Leicester  and  Glasgow  are  recent  good 
examples  of  what  I  have  in  mind. 

There  is  but  little  doubt,  I  think,  that  stove 
foliage  and  flowering  plants  will  in  due  time 
become  popular  again  ;  signs  are  not  wanting  th.it 
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STOVE   PLANTS. 

A  LTHOUGH  hot  house  plants 
/\  will  never  attain  to  the 

/   %         popularity    enjoyed    by 

/      \        hardy  plants,  herbaceous 
£  \_     perennials    particularly, 

they  will  also  probably 
never  become  altogether  neglected 
either,  for  they  are  so  indispensable 
in  many  ways,  even  to  those  who 
have  no  real  liking  for  them,  while 
to  the  enthusiast  they  strongly 
appeal  by  reason  of  their  brilliantly 
coloured  flowers  and  foliage,  fleeting 
in  some  cases  though  the  former  may 
be,  their  interesting  variety  ef  form 
and  habit  of  growth,  and  even  the 
dithculties  of  culture  that  some  of 
them  present.  For  the  decoration 
of  the  dinner  table  and  the  adorn- 
ment of  the  dwelling  house,  manj- 
of  them,  especially  the  ones  with 
highly  coloured  and  beautifully 
marked  foliage,  are  invaluable.  It 
should  not  be  difiicult  for  anyone 
having  the  necessary  hot  house  at  disposal  to 
work  up  an  enthusiasm  for  this  class  of  plants, 
for  some  are  unequalled  for  delicacy  of  form 
and  markings  and  refined  colouring.  What, 
for  instance,  is  more  handsome  than  the  velvety 
leaves  of  Anthurium  crystallinum,  many  of  the 
Alooasias,  some  of  the  Dracsena'?,  the  foliage  of  the 
Fittonias,  Caladiums,  or  more  riclily  coloured 'than 
that  of  the  Crotons?  Again,  what  is  brighter  than 
the  bracts  of  the  Poinsettia,  so  valuable  during  the 
dark  days  of  early  winter,  and  the  brilliant 
BIgnonias,  Uipladenias,  gorgeous  AUamandas, 
Eranthemums,  Bougainvilleas,  and  a  host  of  others 
that  could  be  mentioned.  I  am  afraid  there  is  not 
the  same  interest  evinced  in  the  culture  of  stove 
plants  as  was  the  case  some  years  ago  ;  the  best 
prizes  at  all  the  leading  exhibitions  are  always 
divided  between  a  very  few,  and  irrvariably  the 
same   competitors  ;    they   are    rarely    commented 
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they  are  again  creating  a  deal  of  interest  amongst 
horticulturists,  and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  all 
those  concerned  with  their  culture  should  do  as 
much  as  they  possibly  can  to  stimulate  and  revive 
a  more  general  liking  for  them.  Many  of  our  most 
beautiful  Ferns  come  under  the  category  of  stove 
plants,  and  they  certainly  are  again  attracting  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  so  that  it  is  to 
be  hoped  with  their  revival  a  fuller  appreciation  of 
stove  plants  in  general  will  follow.  In  the 
following  remarks  I  shall  endeavour  to  set  forth 
the  peculiarities,  characteristics,  and  culture  of  a 
selection  of  the  best  and  most  useful  stove  or  hot 
house  plants,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience  they 
will  be  arranged  in  alphabetical  order. 

Needless  to  say  the  house  that  is  to  be  devoted 
to  the  culture  of  stove  plants  must  be  efficiently 
heated  ;  the  chief  need  of  this  is  in  winter,  when  it 
may  be  necessary  to  prevent  the  temperature  of 


the  house  falling  below  a  certain  point.  During 
the  summer  time  it  is  not  difficult  to  maintain  the 
proper  heat  in  a  stove  ;  but  little  firing  is  required. 
In  fact,  in  a  moderate  winter,  hard  firing  is  not 
necessary,  because,  of  course,  the  temperature  of  the 
stove  is  then  proportionately  lower  than  was  the  case 
in  summer,  the  plants  are  resting  so  to  speak,  and 
therefore  must  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  How- 
ever, it  is,  as  before  stated,  very  essential  to  have 
the  power  of  maintaining  a  proper  heat  throughout 
a  very  cold  night,  for  the  failure  to  be  able  to  do 
this  may  mean  a  very  serious  loss.  Always, 
therefore,  be  sure  that  the  heating  arrangements 
are  thoroughly  reliable  and  able  to  resist  an 
exceptionally  severe  frost,  for  such  does  occur 
almost  every  winter. 

During  thesummer  months  the  night  temperature 
should  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible 
at  7S'-',  never  below  70'-'  or  above  75". 
In  winter  it  need  not  be  more  than 
(i3°,  that  is,  in  moderately  cold 
weather,  but  even  when  the  thermo- 
meter outside  falls  very  low  one 
should  always  endeavour  to  keep  the 
temperature  of  the  stove  not  less 
than  60".  As  the  warmer  weather 
of  spring  and  early  summer 
approaches  the  temperature  should 
be  gradually  increased  from  U3°  until 
the  maximum  of  'H"  is  reached. 
In  the  same  manner  when  autumn 
approaches,  from  7.'i°  the  tempera- 
ture should  gradually  decline,  until 
midwinter  it  has  reached  the  mini- 
mum of  63".  Of  course  the  external 
conditions  must  always  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  regulation  of  the 
temperature  in  glass  houses.  During 
unusually  mild  weather  in  both 
autumn  and  winter  it  might  be 
impossible  to  keep  the  thermometer 
in  the  stove  so  low  as  prescribed  by 
the  above  rule. 

The  important  point  to  bear  in 
mind  is  that  when  the  plants  have 
finished  their  growth  (invariably  in 
the  autumn)  they  reqirire  less  heat 
and  moisture  than  when  that  growth 
was  being  made,  and  during  the 
winter,  when  most  plant  life  is  in 
the  least  active  condition,  it  would 
be  detrimental  to  stimulate  it  by 
an  increased  temperature.  The 
careful  regulation  of  the  ventilation 
and  heating  of  a  stove  is  perhaps 
more  necessary  in  the  spring  months 
than  at  any  other  period.  With  the 
avoidance  of  sudden  increases  or 
decreases  in  the  temperature,  the 
tender  shoots  of  the  plants  will 
develop  strongly  and  sturdily  and 
make  valuable  specimens  ;  if,  how- 
ever, the  temperature  of  the  house 
is  constantly  fluctuating,  either  by 
the  admittance  of  too  much  air  or 
too  hard  firing,  the  young  growths 
will  be  either  stunted  or  ver^' 
weak. 

In  genial  weather,  such  as  that 
of  late  spring  and  early  summer, 
the  thermometer  maj'  be  allowed  to  reach  S.'i" 
before  air  is  admitted,  and  then  it  must  after- 
wards be  increased  as  the  sun  gains  more 
power.  In  the  height  of  summer  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  stove  will  often  get  very  high,  up  to 
100"  or  more,  but  then  with  plenty  of  moisture  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  a  proper  amount  of  fresh  warm 
air,  no  harm  whatever  will  result.  Stove  plants 
derive  a  great  deal  of  good  from  the  early  closing  of 
the  house,  before  the  sun  is  entirely  ofT  the  roof. 
There  is  then  no  danger  of  their  bsing  scorched, 
and  the  liealthy  stimulating  effect  such  a  practice 
has  upon  their  growth  is  astonishing. 

The  growing  season  of  stove  plants,  that  is  to 
say,  the  period  during  which  they  really  grow 
vigorousl}',  is  comparatively  short,  and  the  culti- 
vator must  do  the  very  best  he  can  for  them  during 
that  short  season,  if  he  is  to  expect  the  best 
results.      When    the   ventilators    are  closed,   the 
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temperature  will  of  course  increase  considerabl}*, 
but  the  plants  must  at  the  same  time  be  thoroughl}' 
well  syringed  and  the  atmosphere  made  thoroughly 
moist  by  well  damping  the  paths,  &c.  This 
practice  keeps  the  house  warm  throughout  the 
evening,  and  if  the  fire  is  started  gently  during 
the  afternoon  a  regular  heat  and  genial  tempera- 
ture will  easily  be  kept  through  the  night. 
Shading  is  an  important  item,  and  in  the  culture 
of  stove  foliage  plants,  where  high  colour  is  re- 
quired, it  needs  to  be  afforded  with  discrimination. 
As  far  as  possible  those  plants  to  whose  welfare 
shade  is  absolutely  essential  should  be  placed  in 
one  part  of  the  house,  if  only  one  house  is  avail- 
able, or  have  one  to  themselves  if  circumstances 
permit  ;  others  that  benefit  by  being  almost  fully 
exposed  to  direct  sunlight  are  on  that  account  best 
cultivated  in  a  separate  house  or  part  of  one. 
Each  can  then  have  the  individual  treatment 
calculated  to  produce  the  best  results.  Plants  culti- 
vated in  hot  houses  are  particularly  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests,  and  must  therefore  be  care- 
fully watched.  Cleanliness  is  an  important  factor 
and  a  necessary  item  in  the  successful  cultivation 
of  stove  plants.  That  prevention  is  better  than 
cure  is  particularly  appropriate  in  this  connection, 
for  pests  increase  with  startling  rapidity  in  a  hot 
house.  Periodical  syringings  with  insecticide  solu- 
tion, the  careful  washing  of  plants  attacked,  and 
a  thorough  syringing  with  clear  water  several 
times  daily  (except  during  winter,  when  often  it 
will  be  unnecessary)  are  the  methods  most  likely  to 
succeed  in  keeping  one's  plants  clean  and  healthy. 

A.   P.   H. 
(  To  hi  conl.Huul. ) 


THE    DAVARF   CAMPANULAS. 

(  Continued  from  page  163.) 

C.  STENOcoDON  (Boiss  and  Reut.)  (included  in 
U.  rotundifolia  by  the  "Index  KewensLs"). 
Ei.stern  and  Southern  Alp.s,  from  Dauphiny  to 
the  Vaudoi.s  valleys  of  Piedmont  in  the  alpine 
regions.  This  species  is  distinguished  from 
rotundifolia  hy  being  absolutely  glabrous,  by 
its  narrow  leaves,  and  by  its  flowers  drooping 
before  expansion,  and,  above  all,  by  the 
lengthened  and  nearly  cylindrical  tube  of  the 
corolla  which  a  little  resembles  that  of  0.  excisa. 
It  flowers  in  -Tuly  and  August,  and  is  grown 
like  (J.  rotundifolia. 

C.  Steveni  (Bieb.).  Dry  pastures  of  the 
alpine  regions  of  the  Caucasus  and  mountains 
of  the  Levant.  It  has  been  to  me  a  mythical 
plant  as  a  living  ov  cultivated  species,  for  all 
that  I  have  received  from  various  sources 
proved  to  be  quite  common  Campanulas,  having 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  species 
described  by  Bieberstein  in  the  "  Flore  du 
'J'aurus  et  du  Caucase"  and  by  Boissier  in  the 
"  Flora  Orientalis."  I  had  therefore  decided 
to  say  nothing  about  it,  when  1  heard  of  its 
being  announced  by  M.  Leichtbn.  But  as  he 
is  a  man  whose  knowledge  and  n(_imenclature 
are  to  be  trusted,  it  is  probable  that  the 
true   C.   Steveni   li^rS    been    received    by   him 


from  one  of  his  oriental  correspondents,  and 
that  it  may  now  be  had,  and  that  I  may  at 
last  obtain  it. 

C.  Steveni  is  thus  described.     Herbaceous, 

3  inches  to  1  foot  high.  Stems  upright, 
one-flowered  (rarely  two  to  four-flowered). 
Leaves  membranaceous,  marginate  or  slightly 
crenulate,  smooth  or  slightly  ciliated  at  the 
base,  leaves  of  the  root  oblong  -  spathulate, 
those  of  the  stem  narrow  and  carried  upright, 
the  uppermost  linear.  Flowers  with  long 
peduncles  :  corolla  blue,  widely  spread  open, 
divided  to  half  its  length  and  two  and  a  half 
times  as  long  as  the  calyx.  Culture  the  same 
as  for  C.  barbata. 

C.  Tenorii  (Moret.),  syns.  C.  corymbosa 
(Ten.-),,  C-  Rosani  (Ten.),  C.  Thomasii 
(Ten.),  C.  versicolor  (Gu.ss.  non  Sibth.  and 
Sm ).  Aiipenines,  above  Naples.  Whole 
plant  glabrous,  stems  rising  or  prostrate, 
leaves  leathery,  those  from  thfi...  I'oot  long- 
stalked,  oval,  almost  cordate,  irregularly  ser- 
rated ;  those  of  the 
stem  short- stalked, 
ovate-acute,  and 
coarsely  serrated  at 
the     edges  :     stems 

4  inches  to  (i  inches 
high,  slender, 
flexible,  branched  at 
the  top,  flowers 
small  ;  the  corolla 
wide  bell  -  shaped, 
half  as  long  again  as 
the  calyx  ;  dark 
violet  at  the  base, 
paler  in  the  middle 
and  blue  on  the 
lobes.  Flowers  in 
September  and 
October.  Culture  as 
for  C.  garganica. 
We  increase  it  by 
division  of  the  tufts. 

C.  thyrsoidiea  (L.). 
Limestone  Alps  from 
3,000  feet  to  6,000 
feet  ;  .Jura,  Carpa- 
thians, and  Transyl- 
vania, in  rocks, 
limestone  fissures, 
and  stone  slides.  It 
is  special  to  the 
limestone,  and 
though  only  a  bien- 
nial it  plays  an  im- 
portant part  in  the 
beautifying  of  oirr 
rocks.  It  is  a  downy 
plant,  with  narrow, 
oblong  leaves, 
spreading  on  the 
earth  in  a  rosette, 
the  leaves  of  the 
stem  narrow  ;  stem 
from  10  inches  to 
I.')  inches  high,  hol- 
low, thick,  and  un- 
branched.  Flowers 
numerous,  sessile, 
pale  yelhjw,  sweet- 
scented,  forming  a 
close,  compact  spike, 
which  fills  at  least 
the  upper  half  of 
the  stem  ;  corolla 
downy  with  triangu- 
lar lobes.  July  and 
August.  Gives  abun- 
dance of  seed,  which 
grov/s  easily.  It 
must  have    a   |ilacp 


in  rock  or  well-drained  calcareous  soil,  rich  in 
humus  and  in  ftill  sun. 

C.  tridentata  (Schreb.),  syns.  C.  rupestris 
(Bieb.),  C.  biebersteiniana  (R.  and  Sch.),  C. 
aridens  (Rupr.).  The  Caucasus  between 
6,000  feet  and  10,000  feet,  mountains  of 
Cappadocia,  Armenia,  and  Ararat,  in  the 
pastures  and  the  denuded  and  stony  soils  of 
their  alpine  regions. 

This  species  comes  near  C.  Saxifraga,  from 
which  it  is  distinguished  by  its  wider  oblong- 
spathulate  leaves  narrowing  into  the  petiole, 
more  or  less  woolly  ciliated,  tipped  with  three 
to  five  crenulate  teeth,  and  by  its  woolly  calyx. 
The  flower  is  of  a  fine  blue.  .June  and  July. 
Culture  as  C.  garganica. 

C.  valdensis  (Alb.),  syns.  C.  uniflora  (Vill.), 
C.  linifolia  var.  valdensis  (A.DC.).  The 
Vaudois  Alps  of  Piedmont,  in  the  whole  aljiinc 
chain,  in  limestone.  It  is  a  pubescent,  whitish- 
downy  form  of  C.  linifolia,  and  is  grown  in  the 
same  way. 
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C.  unifiora  (L.),  syn.  C.  gieseckuma  (Vest). 
Arctic  regions  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Lapland.  Glabrous,  stem  short  and  upright, 
one-flowered  ;  leaves  neafly  entire  ;  the  lower 
ones  stalked,  obovate,  middle  ones  obovate- 
lauceolate,  upper  ones  few  and  linear  ;  calyx 
downy  ;  tube  of  the  corolla  long  ;  corolla 
funnel-shaped,  deep  violet.  June  and  .July. 
This  pretty  plant,  which  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  the  variety  unittora  of  C.  rotun- 
difolia,  is  delicate  and  diflicult  of  culture.  We 
received  seed  from  Tromsoe  some  years  ago, 
and  the  seedlings  grew  well,  but  they  were  all 
killert  by  sunstroke.  It  wants  the  same 
culture  as  C.  excisa. 

C.  Wanneri  (Rochel.),  syns.  C.  heterophylla 
(Baumg.  mon  L.),  ISymphiandra  Wanneri 
(Heuf.).  Transylvania,  Servia,  Bosnia,  Rou- 
melia,  and  the  Banat  mountains.  Monocarpous 
and  sometimes  perennial,  leaves  acute-lanceo- 
late, irregularly  -  toothed,  covered  with  a 
downy  pubescence,  lower  ones  stalked,  stem 
from  G  inches  to  9  inches  high,  pyramidally 
branched ;  flowers  reddish  violet, 
stalked,  drooping ;  corolla  bell-shaped, 
1  inch  long  with  wide  short  lobes. 
July  to  September.  An  excellent 
species  for  walls ;  should  be  grown 
like  C.  garganica,  and  comes  easily 
from  seed. 

C.  waldsteiniana  (R.  and  Sch.),  syns. 
C.  flexuosa  (W.K.),  C.  rupestris  (Hort. 
non  Sibth,  and  Sm.),  C.  thomasiniana 
(Reut.).  Croatia,  Dalmatia,  and  Istria, 
in  the  fissures  of  rocks.  The  plant  is 
glabrous,  with  erect  flexible  stem 
from  4i  inches  to  6  inches  high, 
unbranched  and  few-flowered  ;  leaves 
sessile,  lanceolate-dentate,  lower  ones 
obtuse,  upper  leaves  long  and  tapering ; 
flowers  few,  drooping  ;  lobes  of  the 
calyx  awl- shaped  and  spread  out,  one- 
fourth  the  length  of  the  corolla,  which 
is  laell- shaped  and  of  a  red -violet 
colour.  July  and  August.  Culture  as 
for  C.  garganica. 

C.  Wilsoni,  Hort.  Ang.  (C.  G.  F. 
Wilson).  Mr.  Anderson  -  Henry,  of 
Edinburgh,  who  by  crossing  obtained 
C.  Henderson!  and  C.  haylodgensis, 
was  also  the  producer  of  this  beautiful 
hybrid,  which  has  been  often  noticed 
in  The  Garden,  and  appears  to  be 
between  C.  pulla  and  C.  carpatica. 
There  are  two  forms.  One  has  yellow 
leaves  and  an  unhealthy  appearance, 
which  no  doubt  comes  from  some 
constitutional  defect.  The  other  has 
handsome  dark  green  foliage. 

C.  Zoysii  (Wulf.).  Alps  ol  Styria  of 
Carinthia,  Carniolia,  and  Transylvania,  and  in 
the  natural  heaps  of  fallen  debris  and  cal- 
careous rocks  at  6,000  feet  to  8,000  feet.  This 
is  a  small,  tufted,  and  glabrous  species,  with 
erect,  few-flowered  stems,  scarcely  an  inch  high  ; 
leaves  entire,  those  of  the  root  obtuse,  those  of 
the  stem  obovate-lanceolate  or  linear  ;  pedun- 
cles one-flowered  and  terminal,  rarely  axillary  ; 
flowers  curious  and  anomalous,*  with  a  long 
cylindrical  swollen  tube,  four  times  as  long  as 
the  lobe?,  which  are  hairy  inside  ;  corolla  a 
fine  blue.  With  us  it  flowers  in  May  'and 
June,  but  in  nature  in  July  and  August.  This 
pretty  species  is  of  difficult  culture  ;  it  should 
be  treated  like  C.  morettiana.t 

The  genus  Campanula  does  not  show  so 
many  variations  as  others  that  are  both  more 
heteromorphous  and  polymorphous.  In  colour 
they  are  between  lilac-blue,  violet  (the  colour 
of  the  greater  number),  white  (these  mostly  by 
albinism),  a  few  yellow,  and  some  red-purple. 

The  shape  of  the  corolla  is  always  more  or 


less  campanulate,  for  the  phenomena  of  fer- 
tilisation, which  are  the  principal  causes  of 
variation  in  the  colour  and  shape  of  flowers, 
are  nearly  alike  in  all  Campanulas.  Very  few 
are  scented ;  indeed,  the  only  fragrant  one 
I  know  is  C.  thyrsoid:ei,  whose  .scent, 
resembling  both  Vanilla  and  (_!yclamen,  though 
characteristic,  is  subtle  and  restrained. 

Fertilisation  is  ettected  by  bees  and  humble- 
bees,  for  whom  awaits  the  nectar  contained- in 
a  pouch  hidden  at  the  base  of  the  pistil  and 
protected  by  the  wall  that  forms  the  base  of 
the  stamens.  These  are  pressed  against  the 
pistil,  and  are  furnished  exteriorly  with  hairs 
that  prevent  the  visits  of  the  insects  that  are 
not  wanted  (such  as  would  be  mere  intruders), 
and  would  be  of  no  use  in  promoting  the  work 
of  fertilisation.  Cross-fertilisation  is  secured 
by  the  fact  that  the  time  when  the  pollen  is 
mature  does  not  correspond  with  the  maturity 
of  the  pistil,  which,  in  order  to  receive  the 
fertilising  matter,  has  to  burst  and  divide  at 
the  end  into   three   lobes,  which   become  the 


walls  and  rock  gardens,  that  it  well  deserves 
a  carefully  studied  description. 

Henky  Coreevon. 

Javelin  al2nn  d'lUydiiiiatiUion,  Geneva. 

[In  concluding  this  monograph  of  the  Cani- 
panula.s,  we  desire  to  thank  Miss  Alderson  for 
a  number  of  photographs,  which  have  niateiially 
assisted  us  in  its  illustration.— Eds.] 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

PRATIA    ANGULATA    AT 
EDINBURGH. 

k   DMIRERS  of  alpine  flowers  who  have  an 

/%  opportunity  of  visiting  the  Edinburgh 

/    %  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  should  not  fail 

/      ^        to  look  out  for  the  small  bed  of  Pratia 

y         ^     angulata  in  the  arrangement  of  plants 

in  front  of  the  terrace  before  the  houses. 

This  bed  is  near  the  terrace,  but  at  the  further 

end  from  the  entrance.     It  is  the  finest  specimen 


C.iMPANaLA   WILSONI   (REDUCED). 


stigma.  This  upper  portion  of  the  style  is  of 
cylindrical  form  until  it  is  mature,  and  is  at 
lirst  hidden  in  the  bud  under  the  five  stamens. 
It  soon  pierces  the  sheaf  that  they  form  around 
it  and  projects  well  beyond  them.  The 
cylinder,  which  is  thus  thrust  out  through  the 
stamens,  is  set  with  hairs  like  a  brush,  and  in 
passing  it  carries  in  these  hairs  all  the  pollen 
mass  that  it  has  brushed  up  on  its  progress. 

Thus  it  is  the  outside  of  the  as  yet  closed 
stigma,  whose  duty  it  is  to  present  the  pollen 
to  the  visiting  insect  and  to  place  it  on  its 
antenme  ;  the  insect  in  its  turn  then  visiting 
an  older  flower,  places  the  pollen  on  the  inner 
side  of  the  open  stigma,  thus  ensuring  cross- 
fertilisation.  J 

So  interesting  is  this  genus,  and  so  great  is 
its  value  in  our  gardens,  and  especially  in  our 


*"  De  Candolle  "  Prodromus,"  vol.  vii.,  page  482. 

t  We  are  not  considering  any  of  the  species  compiised  in 
tlie  allied  genera  Symphyandra,  Edraianthus,  and  W^alllen- 
bergia. 

t  Dr.  Hermann  Muller  "  Alpenblnmen  in  ilire  Betruchtung 
durch  Insecten,"  page  401. 


of  this  pretty  little  plant  which  I  have  ever  had 
the  pleasure  oi  meeting  with,  and  even  so  late  as 
September  it  was  remarkably  beautiful  with  its 
hundreds  of  small  white  flowers  thickly  spangling 
the  close  carpet  of  foliage.  To  me  this  example  is 
all  the  more  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  grows 
freely  under  conditions  in  which  it  will  not  thrive 
in  my  own  garden,  where  it  likes  more  moisture. 
I  have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Edinburgh 
bed  for  several  years,  and  each  season  it  seems  to 
improve  in  beaut}',  as  it  certainly  does  in  size. 
It  forms  a  carpet  several  feet  across. 

Delphinium   eeunonianum. 

There  was  a  remarkable  absence  of  uncommon 
or  scarce  hardj'  flowers  at  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society's  autumn  show,  but  one  was 
pleased  to  see  a  bunch  of  this  perennial  Larkspur  in 
the  stand  of  Messrs.  Cunningham,  Eraser  and  Co., 
who  often  have  a  good  many  out-of-the-way  things 
in  their  nursery.  The  flowei-s  of  D.  brunonianum 
are  distinct  in  form,  and  are  attractive,  though 
perhaps  a  little  dull  in  colouring.  It  is  not  much 
grown.  The  hybrid  perennial  Larkspurs  have  so 
much  increased  in  number  of  varieties  that  many 
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people  waut  something  more  uncommon.  The 
white  form  is  ilimsier  in  substance  and  not  so 
distinct  in  colouring  as  the  type,  which  one  might 
almost  call  a  plum  colour. 

LiLinM  Bdrbanki. 

In  a  late  issue  o£  The  Garden  several  types  of 
the  so-called  Burbank  Lily  are  mentioned.  .Six 
years  ago  I  had  several  thousand  Lilium  washing- 
tonianum  x  L.  pardalinuni  crosses,  all  of  which 
were  fragrant  and  of  a  fairly  uniform  type  and 
colour.  These  were  turned  over  to  a  then  well- 
known  New  Jersey  firm,  who  proposed  to  introduce 
them  as  described  above.  Later  the  firm  became 
defunct,  and  the  Lilies  were  turned  over  to  a  New- 
York  Slate  firm,  who  evidentl3'  thought  the  name 
Burbank  would  help  to  sell  them.  It  was  used 
without  my  knowledge  or  consent,  and  you  may 
imagine  my  amazement  and  chagrin.  I  have  some 
grand  hybrid  Lilies  now  in  the  hands  of  Jlr.  Carl 
Purdj'  for  propagation  and,  in  due  season,  intro- 
duction, and  he  will,  no  doubt,  be  willing  to  give 
his  opinion  of  the  beauty  of  these  new  hj'brid 
forms  and  their  probable  value  as  compared  to  the 
'  Lilies  now  in  commerce.  Burbank  seems  to  be  a 
good  name  to  juggle  with  in  America.  I  write 
these  lines  believing  that  a  knowledge  of  Ihe  facts 
is  due  to  myself  as  veil  as  to  the  growers  of 
Lilies  in  England.  —Luther  Bubbank,  Santa  Rosa, 
Ca'ifonii'i. 

Hybrids  of  Aster  Thomsoni. 

It  is  well  known  that  many  of  the  North 
American  Asters,  or  Michaelmas  Daisies,  especially 
such  kinds  as  A.  hevis  and  A.  Novi-Belgii,  cross 
freely  and  sponlaneously  with  one  another,  and 
that  some  of  the  most  popular  garden  forms  are 
Ijrobably  hybrids  of  this  class.  It  is  not  always 
easy  to  discover  the  parentage,  or  whether  plants 
are  hybrids  or  merely  garden  developments  ;  but 
when  species  so  different  in  character  as  A.  hcvis 
and  A.  cordifolius  cross,  as  they  have  frequently 
done  in  my  garden,  it  is  not  diHicult  to  detect  the 
mixture.  Amongst  the  most  ornamental  Asters 
in  my  garden  are  two  hybrids  of  Aster  Thomsoni, 
which  originated  there  spontaneously. 

Aster  Thomsoni  (Clarke)  is  a  species  found  in 
tlie  temperate  regions  of  the  Sikkim  Himalayas. 
It  is  not  a  common  plant  in  gardens,  being  very 
compact  in  growth  at  the  base,  and  therefore  not 
easy  to  divide,  seed  also  being  made  sparingly 
and  being  slow  to  mature  to  flowering  size,  but  its 
habit  and  flowering  are  ornamental.  The  growth 
is  very  bush}',  a  good  plant  measuring  2  feet  across 
and  about  JA  feet  high,  flowers  nearly  2  inches 
across,  with  a  broad  yellow  disc,  and  dense  double 
row  of  rays  being  produced  in  July  and  August. 
I  will  call  the  colour  pale  lilac.  Most  of  the 
visitors  to  my  garden  would  insult  it  by  calling  it 
mauve,  which  is  generally  made  to  include  such 
harmless  colours  as  slate,  heliotrope,  and  lavender, 
as  well  as  the  more  obnoxious  forms  of  red-purple. 
I  once  asked  a  lady  artist  who  was  painting  flowers 
from  nature  to  show  me  what  she  called  mauve, 
and  she  indignantly  replied  that  it  was  a  colour 
unknown  in  art ;  however,  the  tj'pe  of  the  colour  in 
nature  is  Malva  sylvestris,  the  common  roadside 
mallow  ;  it  is  certainly  not  attractive,  and  since 
the  rebuke  I  had  I  never  allow  an  ornamental 
flower  in  my  collection  to  be  called  "  mauve.'' 
To  proceed,  there  is  another  Aster  named  A. 
pyrenaeus,  one  of  the  rarest  of  European  wild 
plants,  but  common  and  easily  multiplied  either  by 
seed  or  divison  in  gardens.  This  formed  a  hybrid 
with  a  plant  of  A.  Thomsoni  which  grew  near  it, 
and  which  became  the  seed  parent  of  the  seedlings 
which  came  up  by  its  side.  A  remarkable  incident 
in  this  cross  was  that  it  was  repeated  for  several 
seasons,  and  it  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  I 
have  observed  that  a  plant  once  hybridised  continues 
year  after  year  to  prefer  the  same  foreign  pollen  to 
that  of  its  own  species.  Altogether  I  dare  say  I 
must  have  picked  out  as  many  as  thirty  of 
these  hybrids.  Some  of  them  are  of  remarkable 
merit  as  garden  ornaments.  The  habit  is  even 
more  branching  than  that  of  A.  Thomsoni ;  the 
flowers  are,  some  of  them,  nearly  3  inches  across,  the 
rays  are  many  and  overlapping,  and  the  colour  nearly 
that  of  Aster  Amellus.     The  flowering  period  lasts 


from  the  middle  of  Jul}'  to  the  end  of  September, 
and  a  good  plant  will  be  2  feet  high  and  3  inches 
across,  and  have  501.)  flowers,  each  on  a  separate 
divergent  stalk,  open  at  a  time.  Year  after  year 
I  search  in  vain  for  a  fertile  seed,  though  the 
hybrids  of  North  American  Asters  are  generally 
fertile. 

Another  spontaneous  hybrid  of  Aster  Thomsoni 
was  made  with  A.  Amellus,  but  only  one  plant  of  it 
has  appeared,  which  I  have  with  difficulty  in  four 
or  five  years  made  into  half  a  dozen.  This,  too,  is 
quite  barren.  Ihe  growth  is  more  compact  than 
that  of  the  hybrid  with  A.  pyrenaeus,  the  flowers 
are  more  abundant,  and  continue  later  in  the 
autumn.  Their  colour  is  more  blue  than  that  of 
A.  Amellus. 

I  have  mentioned  these  hybrids  because  I  have 
little  doubt  they  might  easily  be  produced  arti- 
ficially, and  very  good  results  might  be  obtained  ; 
but  I  have  never  made  artificial  crossing  a  part  of 
my  gardening,  as  it  requires  more  care  and  atten- 
tion than  I  am  able  to  devote  to  it. — C.  Wolley 
DoD,  Edije  Hall,  Med}ia-i. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Kdilor-i  are  not   re-iponsihle  for   the  opinion-i 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.) 


CULTURE    OF    CERTAIN 
PLANTS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR,  —  Under  this  heading,  at  page  158, 
"Ignoro"  seeks  advice  abouc  raising 
certain  hardy  plants  from  seeds.  !So  far 
as  I  am  able  I  will  reply  in  detail,  as 
the  plants  named  form  a  most  interesting 
series.  Taking 
JloniKti/a  Coitlteri  first,  two  things  are  necessary 
to  obtain  fertile  seeds,  viz. ,  a  long  season  of  warm 
or  hot,  sunny  weather  after  flowering,  and  care 
that  the  plant  or  plants  from  which  the  seeds  are 
desired  do  not  want  for  moisture  at  the  root. 
These  may  be  taken  as  the  chief  essentials,  but,  of 
course,  artificial  fertilisation  should  be  indulged 
in  also,  regardless  of  the  visits  of  the  insects 
referred  to. 

Adonis  rerna/is. — The  seeds  of  this  are  so  readily 
discerned  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  that  birds, 
mice,  etc.,  carry  them  oB'  wholesale.  I  experienced 
this  many  years  ago  when  growing  a  bed  of  some 
200  plants.  These  flowered  well,  and  grew  to 
fully  IS  inches  high.  Plenty  of  seed  ripened  ;  a 
large  quantity  was  gathered  and  seedlings  raised, 
but  much  was  left  to  fall.  In  a  few  days  I  coulcl 
not  trace  the  seed  at  all,  though  it  was  plainly 
visible  at  first,  and  I  concluded  birds  or  something 
worse  had  taken  it  away,  for  rats  and  mice  were 
rather  plentiful  in  close  proximity.  Another  time 
I  should  take  the  newly  gathered  seed  and  sow  it 
under  a  handlight  for  protection.  Hepatica  seed 
will  vanish  in  like  manner. 

Anemone  aipina  and  var.  snlpihnrea. — Here  I 
would  ask  if  "  Ignoro"  is  quite  sure  of  possessing 
fertile  seeds  of  these  fine  plants.  It  so  frequently 
happens  otherwise,  and  when  the  seed  is  obtained 
from  what  is  regarded  as  a  good  source,  that  I  put 
the  question  advisedly.  Left  alone,  without  ferti- 
lisation by  hand,  the  percentage  of  good  seeds  is 
very  small.  Good  fertile  seed  should  be  sown  at 
once.  No  Anemone  can  too  Cjuickly  be  sown  after 
ripening,  and,  with  every  respect  for  sowing 
in  the  open,  where  possible  I  should  certainl}' 
reserve  these  for  a  frame  or  other  covered  treat- 
ment 

Mcconopsis  Wallichli. — There  is  always  the  risk, 
when  sowing  this  on  the  surface  of  its  flowering 
bed,  of  the  seeds  being  washed  away  by  heavy 
rains  into  crevices  of  the  soil  far  too  deep.  Even 
with  care,  little  or  no  soil  covering,  &c. ,  the 
number  of  plants  raised  is  altogether  out  of  pro- 
portion to  the  amount  of  supposed  good  seed.  A 
quantity,  however,  may  be  unfertile  if  tested. 
Anyhow,  it  is  not  an  easy  plant  to  raise,  for 
certainly  one  may  expect  a  single  plant  to  produce 
hundreds  of  seeds. 


Gtrliera  Jamesoni. — This  is  another  instance  of 
try,  try  again.  The  point  is  to  obtain  thoroughly 
fertile  seeds.  Here,  again,  fertile  seed  is  very 
rare.  The  fertile  seed  in  outline  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Chrysanthemum  {e.y.,  a  Japanese  kind)  ; 
longer  and  more  bottle-shaped.  The  basal  portion 
is  rounded  excepting  the  point  of  attachment  with 
the  disc  ;  the  middle  somewhat  enlarged,  a  thin, 
longish  neck  forming  the  apical  portion,  to  which 
the  florets  are  attached.  The  central  portion  is 
deeply  and  regularly  ribbed.  The  fertile  seed 
usually  adheres  to  the  disc  portion  in  such  plants 
for  a  long  time.  Probably  a  large  head  would  not 
average  one  good  seed. 

Lilinins. — I  can  but  endorse  what  "Ignoro" 
says  without  helping  to  solve  the  problem  of  why 
L.  Brownii  does  not  seed.  If  it  did,  probably  the 
bulb  would  not  survive.  \Yhy  not  try  increasing 
the  plant  from  scales? 

Omphalodvs  Luciliii'. — That  plants  should  come 
some  with  green  leaves  and  others  of  a  heavy 
glaucous  tint  when  this  is  raised  from  seeds  appears 
but  the  mere  variation  to  which  plants  are  subject 
whether  crossed  or  not.  There  is,  however,  little 
or  no  variation  in  the  flower,  though  the  one  with 
glaucous  foliage  is  preferable.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  too  large  a  percentage  with  the  green 
leaves,  and  the  plant  is  much  less  pleasing.  Still, 
the  fact  remains,  and  was  the  same  fully  twenty- 
five  years  ago  when  I  was  saving  seeds  from  a 
single  plant  which  was  believed  to  be  the  only 
one  for  miles  around.  But  I  think  the  most  pro- 
nounced glaucous  hue  that  I  have  seen  in  this 
charming  species  was  in  the  plants  grown  by  the 
late  Mr.  James  Atkins,  of  Painswick,  who  had 
much  faith  in  the  employment  of  slate  chippings 
for  this  uni(|ue  Navel-wort.  The  somewhat  elevated 
position  of  Painswick,  and  the  clear,  open  country 
on  all  sides  suited  this  plant  well,  and  it  rambled 
about  bj'  the  yard  and  flowered  with  a  freedom 
that  was  encouraging  to  see. 

Some  of  the  Polygonums  cast  their  seeds  in  the 
green  state,  and  green  seeds  of  Tomatoes  are  said 
to  germinate  some  days  in  advance  of  those  more 
fully  matured,  and  not  a  few  weeds  shed  their 
seeds  in  the  green  state.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 


[To  the  Editor  if  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  doubt  if  any  book  can  be  found  to  solve 
"  Ignoro's"  questions  (page  153).  But  it  occurs  to 
me  that  "  Ignoro  "  himself  supplies  the  key  to  at 
least  a  part  of  his  problem,  when  he  remarks  that 
he  has  kept  the  seed  of  Anemone  sulphurea  care- 
fully and  then  sown  it  in  November.  I  am 
inclined  by  experience  to  think  that  nearly  all 
seeds,  if  not  all,  are  better  sown  as  soon  as  ripe. 
My  own  practice  is  to  collect  such  as  I  want  to 
sow,  and  sow  within  a  week  or  two  from 
collecting. 

Of  course,  I  speak  of  perennials  and  bulbs.  As  an 
instance  of  the  advantage  of  so  doing,  I  may 
mention  that  last  summer  I  collected  a  cigar-box 
full  of  seed  of  Scilla  sibirica.  The  bulk  I  sowed 
at  once  in  a  large  patch,  covering  the  seed  well  so 
as  to  prevent  birds  taking  it.  A  small  portion  I 
sowed  later  on  in  a  pot.  Now,  whereas  the  i)atch 
sown  at  once  out  of  doors  germinated  freely  in  the 
spring,  the  kept  portion  never  came  up  at  all  in 
the  pot,  and  the  same  happened  with  Caniassia 
esculenta.  Wherever  a  plant  is  allowed  to  scatter 
its  seeds  around  it,  I  think  the  ground  should  be 
top-dressed  lightly,  for  birds  must  consume  a 
great  many.  At  any  rate,  whenever  I  have  left 
the  seeds  of  Scilla  sibirica  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves by  the  old  bulbs,  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  only  came  up. 

All  this,  of  course,  does  not  touch  the  question, 
Why  does  not  Ronmeya  Coulteri  produce  sound 
seed '  Can  it  be  that  there  is  anj'thing  in  its 
structure  preventing  our  native  insects  fertilising 
it'.'  It  would  be  interesting  to  learn  what  insects 
frecjuent  it  in  its  native  home.  The  same  may 
apply  to  Lilium  Brownii,  unless  it  is  a  hybrid.  As 
to  picking  green  seed-pods,  I  have  done  it  with 
Hollyhocks  and  ripened  them  in  my  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  I  think  Alstncnierias  wouhl  respond  to 
that  treatment. 

Woodside  I'nrk,  X.  T.  .1.  Wkavkk. 
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GIGANTIC   GROWTH    OF   LILIUM    AUIIATUM. 


A   REMARKABLE   LILIUM    AURATUM. 

[To  THE  Editok  or  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Herewith  I  enclose  a  photograph  of  Lilium 
auratum  now  in  flower  in  a  garden  border  at 
No.  1,  Aubrey  Villas,  Penzance.  It  is,  as  you 
will  perceive,  an  extraordinary  specimen.  One 
bulb  purchased  at  a  local  nursery  at  a  cost  of  2s. 
was  planted  where  it  is  now  four  seasons  ago.  It 
has  never  been  disturbed,  and  nothing  done  to  it 
except  staking. 

The  first  season  it  threw  up  one  stalk  carrying 
twenty-five  flowers,  the  second  and  third  two 
stalks  with  about  seventy-five  flowers  and  8  feet 
6  inches  high,  this  (the  fourth)  season  it  has 
three  stalks  of  nearly  equal  height  and  carrying 
112  flowers.  It  is  clothed  in  glossy  green  foliage 
from  bottom  to  top,  the  leaves  being  lOJ  inches 
long  by  2  inches  wide,  the  stalk  is  4i  inches  in 
girth,  and  the  plant  is  10  feet  "2  inches  high.  You 
will  notice  the  figure  of  a  man  in  the  photograph 
who  is  0  feet  8  inches  tall,  thereby  showing  the 
comparative  height  of  the  tree  (as  I  call  it).  I 
may  add  that  the  perfume  from  it  scents  the  whole 
neighbourhood,  and  more  particularly  at  night. 

S^  Mary's  Terrace,  Penzance.  H.  Heath. 


THE  COMING  GENERATION  Of 

GARDENERS. 

[To  the  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  unless 
there  is  a  large  and  general  rise  in  the  payment 
of  gardeners  the  average  will  seriously  degenerate. 


A  skilled  gardener  must 
of  necessity  be  a  man 
of  considerable  ability  ; 
not  only  must  he  have 
a  natural  gift  and  in- 
clination for  his  work, 
but  he  must  have  a 
"  long  head,"  and  a  man 
with  a  useful  and  capable 
head  is  not  one  to  be 
content  with  labourers' 
wages.  Take  my  own 
case  as  an  example.  I 
have  two  men,  both  ex- 
ceptionally good,  who 
receive  respectively  "ids. 
and  '283.,  with  a  good 
house  and  garden  and 
odd  matters,  which 
amount  to  about  £5  per 
annum  in  addition.  This 
rate  is  above  the  usual 
one  in  this  district,  and 
occasionally  causes  some 
friction  amongst  other 
gardeners,  some  of  whom 
no  doubt  are  as  good  as 
my  own.  If  these  same 
men,  with  their  natural 
common-sense,  had  ob- 
tained an  equal  experi- 
ence in  my  own  works 
they  would  be  earning 
quite  twice  the  monej' ; 
the}'  would  be  worth 
it,  and  would  have  a 
chance  of  rising  to  a  still 
higher  rate  of  pay.  The 
younger  ones  when  they 
come  simply  stay  until 
they  are  old  enough  to 
go  into  the  works  ;  they 
know  the  difference,  and 
the  capable  ones  all  go. 
I  can  onlj'  sj'mpathise 
with  them,  and  should 
do  exactly  the  same  if  I 
were  in  their  position. 

The  difficulty  is  that 

a   gardener,    in   a   good 

garden,  is  not  a  source 

of    profit.       He    is     an 

expense      always,      and 

expenses  have  to  be  kept 

down    by    m'jst    people.     Naturally  the   gardener 

suffers,  and  a   skilled  man  gets  no  more  than  an 

ordinary  labourer  in  a  manufactory. 

The-  advantage  to  the  gardener  in  places  where 
there  is  glass  to  enable  him  to  suit  his  work  to  the 
weather  is  that  he  has  perhaps  the  healthiest 
occupation  in  the  world,  but  this  counts  for  little 
when  it  becomes  a  question  of  doubling  his  income 
with  shorter  hours.  I  try  to  equalise  things  by 
allowing  them  holidays  alternately  at  week  ends, 
but  this  is  nothing  ;  the}'  are  fixed  for  life  to  a 
poor  job,  and  if  they  leave  me  most  probably  the 
next  will  be  poorer.  I  cannot  do  more  without 
causing  mischief  and  discontent  in  other  places, 
and  the  only  consolation  is  that  they  are  happy  in 
their  work.  J.  F. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Humea  eleo.ans. 
EEl)  of  this  handsome  plant  should  at  this 
season  be  sown,  selecting  a  cool  shady 
spot,  such  as  a  frame  on  a  north  aspect ; 
give  a  very  slight  covering  of  fine  sand, 
and  when  once  well  watered  in  no  more 
water  should  be  given  until  the  seed 
germinates.  I  find  by  placing  a  sheet  of  glass 
over  the  seed  pan  that  a  more  uniform  moisture  is 
maintained  ;  the  same  remarks  are  applicable  to 
the  herbaceous  Calceolaria,  seed  of  which  also 
should  now  be  put  in. 


S' 


Callas. 
As  the  season  is  fast  approaching  when  these 
must  be  potted  up  and  placed  under  cover,  the 
roots  should  be  prepared  for  this  somewhat  trying 
time.  The  size  of  pot  which  they  are  to  occupy 
ultimately  being  considered,  the  roots  should  be 
cut  round  witli  a  sharp-edged  spade  and  a  good 
watering  given.  If  the  weather  should  be  hot  then 
the  syringe  may  also  be  called  into  use  to  sustain 
growth  until  the  plants  recover.  Pots  well  drained 
should  be  stood  aside  and  soil  prepared  ready  for 
use,  that  when  the  lifting  of  the  plants  takes  place 
the  work  may  be  done  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
The  same  remarks  also  apply  to  Solanums. 

BoOVAKDIAS. 

The  last  pinching  having  now  been  given,  the 
energy  of  the  grower  should  direct  itself  to  the 
production  of  stout  well-matured  growth,  sucli  as 
will  bear  flowers  in  abundance,  and  judicious  feed- 
ing will  have  to  be  resorted  to.  Clay's  Fertilizer, 
alternately  with  Standen's  manure,  should  be 
given,  and,  by  way  of  a  change,  weak  farmyard 
liquid  with  a  dash  of  soot  will  be  found  a  safe  and 
invigorating  tonic.  Green  fly  must  be  kept  in 
check,  and  a  fumigating  witli  XL  All  Vaporiser 
will  keep  this  pest  down.  Expose  the  plants  to 
every  possible  glare  of  sun  and  let  the  ventilating 
of  the  frames  or  pits  be  liberal. 

Gloxixias. 

The  leaves  of  the  earliest  batch  having  now 
ripened  off,  the  pots  may  be  stored  away  in  their 
winter  quarters,  which  should  be  under  the  stage 
of  a  warm  greenhouse.  Place  them  on  their  sides 
so  as  to  avoid  drip  getting  into  the  soil.  Later 
batches  going  out  of  flower  should  receive  little 
moisture  at  the  root,  being  gradually  ripened  off', 
but  spring-.'iown  stock  will  require  a  longer  season 
in  which  to  ripen  off,  and  a  smart  heat  should  be 
maintained  while  the  ripening  is  in  process,  other- 
wise the  small  tubers  shrivel  up  and  eventuallj' 
rot  away. 

Clerodendron  Fallax. 

These  are  now  growing  apace  and  showing 
abundant  promise  of  flower  later  on.  They  should 
be  kept  well  supplied  with  lic[uid  stimulant,  and 
grown  in  a  temperature  of  60"  to  6.3°  with  abundant 
moisture  in  tlie  atmosphere. 

Begonias  (Winter  Flowering). 

Push  these  ahead  as  fast  as  possible  while  the 
weather  remains  genial.  Maintain  a  smart  tem- 
perature, and  in  every  way  promote  growth.  The 
more  slender  growing  ones,  such  as  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine,  will  require  a  stick  placed  in  the  centre 
of  each  pot  and  the  side  growths  neatly  slung 
thereto. 

Fuchsias. 

A  batch  of  cuttings  should  be  put  in  of  the  best 
sorts,  as  these,  if  pushed  on  during  the  winter,  make 
a  sure  foundation  for  good  plants  that  will  flower 
earl}'  in  the  season  next  year.  A  hot-bed  is  a  good 
place  to  root  them. 

Statige  rROFnsA,  &c. 
The  flowering  season  being  now  just  about  over, 
the  old  flower  spikes  should  be  removed  and  the 
plants  given  a  thorough  cleaning,  and  thereafter 
have  a  neat  top-dressing  given  them.  Use  loam 
leaf  soil  and  Thomson's  manure. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 
Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Gathering   Hakdy  Fruits. 

The  season  in  most  parts  of  the  country  has  been 
a  peculiar  one.  Some  fruits  are  much  later  than 
usual,  and  I  am  sorry  to  note  that  a  large  quantity 
of  Apples  are  infested  with  the  maggot.  Such 
fruits  must  not  be  stored.  In  the  first  place,  the 
fruit  room  or  store  should  have  been  got  ready 
by  cleaning  the  shelves  and  walls  and  doing  any 
necessary  repairs.  I  am  adverse  to  fruit  rooms 
built  at  the  back  of  hot  houses,  as  the  fruit  never 
keeps  so  well.  Dry  heat  soon  results  in  shrivelling. 
I  am  aware  it  is  full  late  to  refer  to  this  matter, 
as  at  this  time  some  of  the  earliest  fruit  will 
have  been  gathered  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
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should  be  no  haste  in  storing  mid-season  and 
later  kinds,  as  when  these  are  stored  early  the_y 
are  less  valuable  and  do  not  keep  well,  the 
flavour  also  being  greatly  impaired.  We  have 
found  it  advantageous  to  place  the  early  fruit  in 
a  cool  house,  reserving  the  fruit  room  proper  for 
keeping  fruits,  or  a  division  may  be  made.  Keep 
late  kinds  away  from  the  earlier  ones.  As  regards 
early  Apples  and  Pears  it  is  best  to  go  over  the 
trees  frequently  and  gatlier  those  that  have 
coloured.  These  will  be  fit  for  use  in  a  few  days. 
It  is  useless  to  fill  the  fruit  room  with  early  kinds 
that  only  keep  a  few  weeks.  Apples,  Pears,  and 
other  soft  fruit  after  gathering  should  be  kept  as 
cool  as  possible,  but  not  too  dry,  and  avoid  exces- 
sive ventilation.  Many  persons  are  not  aware  how 
much  better  the  late  fruit  keeps  in  an  ordinary 
cellar,  if  the  latter  is  not  too  damp,  and  there  is 
a  free  circulation  of  air. 

Seasons  to  Gather. 
As  regards  the  dates  to  gather  fruits  of  various 
kinds  none  can  be  given,  as  tlie  seasons  vary  in 
different  parts  of  the  countrj'.  Take  the  Cox's 
Orange  Apple  ;  here  at  tSyon  some  fruits  on  bush 
trees  are  ready  now,  wliereas  in  the  north  thej* 
ma}'  be  left  a  month,  and  even  in  the' southern 
parts  of  the  country  there  should  be  no  haste  in 
taking  these  fruits  in,  as  they  are  best  left  as  long 
as  possible.  I  am  aware  by  leaving  fruits  a  longer 
time  on  the  trees  a  percentage  drops,  but  it  is 
better  to  lose  a  few  this  wa}'  than  the  bulk,  as 
when  shrivelled  thej'  are  worthless.  1  have  seen 
excellent  Cox's  Orange  in  April  and  May,  but  such 
fruits  could  not  be  kept  if  gathered  in  September, 
and  this  applies  to  late  fruits,  such  as  Pears.  By 
allowing  the  late  kinds,  as  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  to 
remain  on  the  trees  until  the  last  moment  we  can 
keep  the  table  supplied  so  much  later,  and  most 
growers  know  how  valuable  the  late  fruits  are 
when  there  is  such  a  limited  dessert  to  select  from. 

Tran'splantinc. 

After  the  earlier  fruits  are  stored  the  work  of 
root-pruning  or  transplanting  should  begin  ;  it 
will  have  been  noticed  that  some  3'oung  trees 
liave  failed  to  crop  as  well  as  others,  and  make  a 
gross  growth.  These  sliould  be  taken  in  hand  at 
once.  I  prefer  doing  this  work  before  the  leaves 
drop  or  even  turn  colour.  Peaches  or  Nectarines 
inclined  to  gross  growth  must  be  root-pruned.  Cut 
the  roots,  say  at  a  distance  of  '^  feet,  from  Ih^  bole 
of  the  trees,  and  the  tap-root  also,  by  getting  well 
under  the  trees  at  a  depth  of  '2  feet  or  more.  Then 
fill  in  close  to  the  roots  with  a  suitable  compost, 
such  as  chalk,  mortar  rubble,  burnt  wood 
ashes,  or  garden  refuse,  and  for  a  time  syringe 
daily.  Treated  thus  new  roots  will  be  made  and 
the  fruit  buds  will  mature.  In  some  cases  only 
partial  root-pruning  may  be  desirable,  that  is, 
merely  cutting  strong  roots.  In  others  trans- 
planting may  be  necessary.  If  the  latter  there 
must  be  no  lack  of  moisture,  the  work  must  be 
done  speedil}',  and  the  trees  damped  over  dailj'. 
No  matter  what  kind  of  fruit  there  must  be  no 
shrivelling  of  the  bark.  The  trees  must  at  this 
season  have  a  good  ball  of  earth,  and  be  lifted  and 
carefully  treated.  Then  there  will  be  no  failure  of 
crop  next  year.  G.  Wythes. 

Si/on  Hoivie  Garden-i,  Brentford. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Shrubberies. 
It  is  a  moot  question  as  to  whether  the  autumn  or 
the  late  spring  months  are  the  better  for  carrying 
out  planting  operations  with  evergreen  subjects, 
but  there  need  be  no  fear  about  planting  in  autumn 
provided  the  work  is  done  early.  It  is  when 
planting  is  postponed  until  winter  is  upon  us  that 
danger  is  to  be  feared,  but  moving  these  plants 
now  while  the  soil  is  still  warm  is  quite  safe  when 
the  work  is  well  done.  The  dry  weather  will  have 
left  the  soil  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  unsafe  to  try 
and  lift  the  plants  unless  they  first  get  a  thorough 
soaking  of  water,  and  this  should  be  seen  to, 
allowing  time  for  the  water,  which  must  be  given 
in  quantity,  to  penetrate  the  soil  tlioroughlj'.  In 
the  case  of  big  shrubs  it  will  be  necessary  to  tie  up 
the  branches  in  a  bundle  to  reduce  the  spread  and 


enable  the  necessary  digging  to  go  on  without 
breakage,  but  before  this  is  done  a  piece  of  matting 
or  a  mark  of  some  kind  should  be  lied  to  the 
centre  of  the  best  side  of  the  shrub  so  that  it  maj- 
be  dropped  exactly  into  position  without  having 
to  shift  it  after  being  brought  to  its  new  quarters. 
A  trench  should  be  opened  out  round  each  plant  at 
sufficient  distance  to  hold  most  of  the  roots,  then 
the  soil  sliould  be  forked  away  from  the  sides  with 
care  until  the  ball  is  reduced  to  a  convenient  size, 
seeing  at  the  same  time  that  all  roots  going  down- 
ward are  severed,  after  which  a  Russian  mat  or 
sheet  of  canvas  may  be  passed  under  and  looped 
up  round  the  mass  of  roots  and  soil  to  hold  it 
together  ;  tliis  will  keep  all  safe  in  transit.  The 
hole  to  receive  the  plant  should  be  got  out  much 
larger  than  the  ball,  the  bottom  dug  up,  the  depth 
of  the  roots  ascertained  and  provided  for  before 
the  plant  is  lowered  into  position,  taking  care  that 
the  stem  is  not  buried  below  the  old  soil  line,  and 
then  the  loose  soil  should  be  returned,  well  rammed 
and  well  watered,  finishing  off  wlien  the  soil  has 
settled  with  a  good  mulching  of  litterj'  manure. 

Hediies. 
A  final  clipping  for  the  season  should  be  given 
to  all  quick  and  Privet  hedges  where  neatness  is 
reciuired,  and  as  they  will  now  go  for  many  months 
without  making  fresh  growth,  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  "finish''  of  the  work,  for 
bad  clipping  is  an  eyesore.  Hedges  are  formed  of 
various  shapes,  but  tlie  best  for  all-round  purposes 
is  tliat  where  the  base  is  allowed  to  develop  to  a 
fair  width  and  the  top  brought  in  to  a  sharply- 
defined  line.  Such  hedges  keep  better  furnished 
below  tlian  those  clipped  to  a  flat  top,  as  these 
latter  have  a  tendency  to  become  bare  downwards, 
the  massive  upper  portion  developing  more  than  its 
due  share  of  growth  to  the  weakening  of  the  rest. 

PKOrAGATINC. 

Bedding  Calceolarias  may  now  be  propagated. 
The  cuttings  should  occupy  a  cold  frame  in  a  light 
but  sheltered  position  on  a  hard  bottom,  on  which 
should  be  placed  3  inches  or  4  inches  of  sand)'  loam 
and  leaf-mould,  the  sand  to  form  a  large  proportion, 
as  it  helps  the  cuttings  to  root.  Gel  the  cuttings 
in  and  well  water  as  fast  as  they  are  made  and 
afford  shade  to  the  frame,  keeping  it  close  in  the 
meanwhile  for  a  week  or  two  until  they  stand  the 
light  without  flagging.  This  treatment  suits  the 
ordinary  tj'pe,  such  as  tiolden  Gem,  very  well. 
The  more  tender  C.  amplexicaulis  should  be  propa- 
gated in  boxes,  which  can  in  severe  or  over-damp 
weather  be  brought  into  a  dry  and  cool  but  frost- 
proof house.  Echeverias  should  be  lifted,  the  crowns 
and  base  growths  cut  off  with  about  2  inches  of  stem 
stripped  of  aportion  of  their  lower  leaves  and  inserted 
thickly  in  well-drained  boxes  of  rather  drj'  and 
sandy  soil.  They  should  be  kept  during  winter  in 
dry  and  frost-proof  quarters,  but  not  allowed  to 
make  growth  luitil  spring,  very  little  water  being 
given  at  any  time.  Old  plants  of  Harrison's  Musk 
may  be  lifted  and  boxed  up  if  sufficient  young 
stock  has  not  been  propagated.  Pentstemon, 
Antirrhinum,  and  Viola  cuttings  may  still  be  taken 
with  good  prospect  of  success,  and  treated  similarly 
to  those  of  the  Calceolaria.  J.  C.  Tallaciv. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardeihi,  Deih;/. 


NOTES    FROM    IRELAND. 

Notes  from  Glasnevin. 

The  Dublin  Botanic  Garden  is  regarded,  and  justl)' 
so,  as  the  centre  around  whicli  the  stars  of  greater 
or  lesser  magnitude  in  our  horticultural  system 
revolve  with  unerring  constancy.  In  everj' 
department  the  Glasnevin  Gardens  are  now  verj' 
beautiful;  the  spacious  borders  and  beds  are  ablaze 
with  bright  flowering,  herbaceous,  and  bedding 
plants ;  the  nooks  and  niches  surrounding  the 
greenhouses  reveal  huge  colonies  of  Crinums  and 
Belladonnas  in  all  the  glory  of  their  bright  masses 
of  bloom.  I  do  not  remember  liaving  seen  a  more 
beautiful  sight  than  that  afforded  by  a  large 
patch  of  Crinum  Powellii  album,  the  flowers  of 
which  were  much  larger  and  purer  than  I  have 
hitherto  seen  out  of  doors.  C.  Moorei  and  C. 
Melazzii  hybrida  were  also  represented  by  dense 


masses  covered  with  bloom.  The  bright  scarlet 
Anemone,  like  Gerbera  -Tamesoni,  was  very  con- 
spicuous in  the  borders,  and  among  the  curious 
plants  one  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
Fulegia  paradoxa,  a  shrubby  plant  covered  with 
small  single  Rose  -  like  flowers,  succeeded  by 
downy  bunches  like  those  of  Clematis  Vitalba. 
One  of  the  greenhouses  is  ablaze  with  tuberous 
Begonias,  principally  of  the  new  Cristata  forms, 
and  it  is  rarely  indeed  one  sees  those  brilliant 
flowering  plants  done  so  well. 

Although  a  brilliant  display  of  Orchids  is  not  to 
be  looked  for  at  this  particular  period,  the  show 
at  Glasnevin  is  just  now  very  lovely.  Amongst  the 
more  prominent  the  following  may  be  mentioned  : 
L:elia  crispa,  L.  elegans,  L.  dayana,  L.  monophylla, 
Litlio  -  Cattleya  Nisa,  Cattleya  Eldorado,  C. 
harrisoniana,  C.  violacea,  Dendrobium  atrovio- 
laceum,  Phaius  flavus,  Ansellia  africana,  Oncidium 
pictum,  0.  incurvum,  Rhynchostylis  retusa, 
Renanthera  matutina,  Pol3'stachya  leonensis, 
Megaclinium  minutuni,  Utricularia  montana, 
Epidendrum  cinnabarinum,  E.  Wallisii,  E.  elegan- 
tulum,  Angnecum  falcatum,  Masdevallia  veitchi- 
ana,  M.  niaculata,  M.  Heathii,  M.  corniculata,  M. 
amabilis  lineata,  M.  niuscosa,  Odontoglossum 
aspirhinum,  0.  oonstrictum,  0.  Wallisii,  Cirrhope- 
talum  guttulatum,  Pleurothallis  picta,  Lockhartia 
.Erstedia,  Restrepia  guttata,  Colax  jugosa,  Maxil- 
laria  Hubschii,  and  an  enormous  number  of  Cypri- 
pedivims. 

The  aquatic  house  at  Glasnevin  is  very  charming 
just  now,  the  beautiful  Victoria  Regia,  which  fills 
the  tank,  being  in  particularly  good  bloom  and 
vigour. 

Cornus  macrophylla,  mentioned  by  Mr.  (ioldring 
in  The  Garden  of  September  7  is  certainly  a  beau- 
tiful plant,  which  is  sure  to  become  popular  as  it  gets 
better  known.  In  the  course  of  my  last  "  climb" 
through  Daisy  Hill-  I  encountered  numbers  of 
pretty  specimens  of  this  fine  Cornel,  as  well  as 
several  others  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere. 

Since  the  raising  of  so  many  good  garden  Roses, 
pergolas,  arches,  and  bowers  are  fashionable.  In 
all  gardens  Roses  are  rapidly  taking  the  places 
previously  occupied  by  other  things. 

T.  Shaw. 


KEV^T    NOTES. 

Clematis  iiEKAui.E.EroLiA. 

A  I'EETTY  feature  is  made  near  the  north  end  of 
the  Berberis  Dell  at  Kew  by  a  large  bed  of  this 
showj'  herbaceous  Clematis.  Naturally  it  is  of 
semi-scandent  habit,  and  when  grown  as  a  single 
specimen  needs  staking.  In  the  case  of  the  one 
under  notice,  however,  stakes  can  be  dispensed 
with,  as  by  the  plants  being  put  in  rather  thickly 
they  support  each  other.  The  stems  are  about 
3  feet  in  length  and  clothed  with  numerous  large, 
dark  green  ternate  leaves,  with  coarsely  serrated 
margins.  The  flowers  are  small  and  campanulate, 
pale  blue  in  colour,  and  borne  in  large  dense 
axillary  and  terminal  inflorescences,  an  immense 
number  of  flowers  being  borne  on  each  stem.  \\'ith 
regard  to  soil  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  please,  that 
of  a  loamy  nature  containing  a  little  lime  being 
preferable.  When  growing  it  likes  abundance  of 
water,  and  is  greatly  helped  if  given  a  top-dressing 
of  rotten  manure.  Occasionally'  the  species  is  met 
with  under  the  names  of  Hookeri  or  tubulosa, 
wliich  are  sj'nonymous. 

SOI.ANUM    WORSl^EVI. 

Several  plants  of  this  new  Brazilian  species  arc 
fruiting  freely  in  the  Mexican  house,  and  when 
well  fruited  it  is  without  doubt  one  of  the  most 
ornamental  of  the  Solanums.  Its  nearest  ally  is 
S.  Melongena,  and  it  has  by  some  authorities  been 
made  a  variety  of  that  variable  plant.  It  i.s  a 
scandent  habited  perennial,  making  stems  (i  feet  to 
S  feet  in  height,  with  large  ovate  leaves,  thickly 
covered  with  soft  hairs.  The  fruits  grow  to  the 
size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  when  ripe  are  bright 
scarlet  in  colour.  Although  the  plant  can  be  grown 
as  an  annual  it  has  succeeded  better  at  Kew  treated 
as  a  perennial  or  biennial,  the  old  plants  becoming 
somewhat  stunted,  and  so  producing  flowers  more 
freely.     Grown  naturally  the  shoots  become  long 
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and  straggling,  but  by  frequent  stopping  whilst 
young  nice  bushes  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height  can  be 
obtained.  A  two  year  old  plant  at  Kew,  'Ji  feet 
high  and  2  feet  through,  is  carrying  thirtj'  fruits. 
Tlie  plants  may  be  grown  in  a  uii.xture  of  loam, 
leaf-mould,  and  manure,  and  should  be  kept  in  a 
sunny  greenhouse  until  the  fruits  are  set,  after 
which  they  should  be  placed  out  of  doors  until  the 
fruits  begin  to  colour,  then  tliej-  should  again  be 
placed  indoors.  W.  Dalujioke. 


WOODLAND. 

THE     TRANSPORT     OF 
BRTFISH     TIMBER.: 

Bj'  Samdel  Maeoebison. 

IN  this  country  it  costs  about  od.  to  grow  a 
cubic  foot  of  Fir  timber.  On  the  a\'erage,  it 
costs  about  another  od.  or  6d.  to  get  it  into 
the  market,  and  it  sells  there  for  8d.  to  9d. 
per  cubic  foot.  The  chief  reason  why  it 
sells  for  less  than  cost  price  is  that  foreign 
Fir  is  sold  at  the  figure  specified,  and  the  growers 
and  importers  can  make  it  pay.  I  have  selected 
Fir  as  an  extreme  case  in  order  to  emphasise  tl:ie 
fact  that  the  handling  charges  on  our  home-grown 
timber  are  nnieli  higher  than  those  on  imported 
timber  of  the  same  species.  We  can  grow  Scotch 
Fir  and  Spruce  practically  as  cheaplj'  as  tlie  con- 
tinental forester,  but  we  cannot  aftord  to  sell  it  at 
the  same  price,  and  at  the  same  time  compete  on 
equal  terras  witli  him,  because  it  costs  us  more  to 
transport  it  from  the  plantation  to  the  consumer, 
sometimes  e^en  whe]i  both  are  in  the  same  countj' ; 
and  until  we  can  do  it  as  cheaply'  the  splendid 
efforts  of  our  scientific  botanists  to  produce  good 
and  cheap  timber  are  greatly  spoiled  by  the  hard 
facts  of  £  s.  d. 

This  you  will  say  is  an  old  story  about  all  native 
produce.  Yes  ;  but  because  of  its  Ijulky  nature  it 
is  more  ruinous  in  relation  to  native  timber  than, 
say,  to  home-grown  Corn,  because  of  its  greater 
handling  charges  in  proportion  to  its  value.  A  ton 
of  Wheat  is  sold  for,  saj',  £6  los.  Of  this,  5  per 
cent.  (6s.  or  7s.)  will  be  paid  for  cartage  and 
railway  carriage.  But  a  ton  of  Spruce,  sold  for 
33s.,  will  cost  '21s.  (or  60  per  cent.)  for  cartage 
and  carriage.  A  ton  of  Spruce  grown  in  a  Baltic 
country  will  cost  in  transport  from  the  forest  there 
to  the  consumer  here  about  40  per  cent,  of  its 
selling  value,  and  a  ton  of  Spruce  grown  in  Canada 
very  little  more. 

Of  course,  the  discrepancy  and  extra  cost  do  not 
seem  so  great  proportionately  on  the  value  of  the 
higher  priced  timbers  ;  but  these  take  longer  to 
grow,  and,  except  in  favourable  surroundings,  the 
final  results  are  about  the  same.  There  is  little 
commercial  encouragement  to  produce  timber  if 
there  is  no  reward  but  that  which  virtue  is  said  to 
bring. 

Preferential  railway  rates  in  this  countrj'  are 
costing  timber  growers  nearly  as  much  as  the  rental 
value  of  the  land  on  which  the  timber  is  growing. 
Why  is  there  tliis  great  cheek  upon  the  efforts  to 
make  forestry'  pay  ?  One  reason  is  that  our  foreign 
timber  imports  are  handled  generally  in  larger 
quantities,  so  that  detail  work  is  done  more 
cheaplj'. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  railwa}'  charges  that  our 
expenses  are  higher — the  overland  carriage  costs 
us  more.  We  have  not  the  advantage  of  water- 
shoots  and  great  rivers,  or  sufficient  snows  and 
frosts  to  make  water  or  ice  a  generally  available 
means  of  transport.  Can  these  o\'erland  (forest  to 
railway)  handling  charges  be  reduced  ?  I  -have 
made  some  inquiry  about  tramways  and  other 
mechanical  appliances,  but  do  not  see  any  advan- 
tage to  be  gained  from  them  under  the  conditions 
ruling  in  this  country.  The  chief  drawback  to 
their  use  is  that  our  small  and  scattered  plantations 
would  not  pay  for  the  profitable  employment  of 
costly  plant  and  machinery  for  transport.  A  tram- 
way (cheap  as  it  is  in  working)  is  costly  in  instal- 
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ment,  and  although  it  would  effect  consiilerable 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  transporting  a  large  lot  of 
timltur  grown  in  a  suitable  environment,  and  could 
be  used  again  under  similar  circumstances,  it  would, 
in  a  large  number  of  cases,  be  much  dearer  than 
tile  present  system  of  removal  by  horse  waggons. 
Besides,  public  roads  would  have  to  be  used  and 
crossed,  and  county  councils  would  nut  be  ready  to 
allow  this. 

Under  fa\'ourable  circumstances,  again,  traction 
engines  would  effect  considerable  economy  in 
haulage.  A  load  of  twelve  or  fifteen  tons  might, 
on  some  roads,  be  carried  for  less  tliaji  one  of  three 
or  four  tons  drawn  by  horses.  But  tlie  good  roads 
do  not  often  penetrate  into  the  woods,  and  there 
are  weak  bridges  and  sharp  corners  to  contend  with, 
which  would  not  be  negotiable  with  long,  hea\\- 
loads  such  as  would  be  required  to  use  the  full 
a\-ailable  power.  The  pole-waggon  at  present  in 
use,  drawn  by  horses,  is  the  best  appliance  in 
existence  for  collecting  timber  from  our  compara- 
tively small  timber  areas  in  the  first  instance. 

But  if  we  could  liave  partial  conversion  of  tlic 
timber  at  centres  close  to  large  areas  of  timber,  we 
could  considerably  cheapen  the  cost  of  transport, 
both  by  using  traction  engines  and  tramways  for  the 
local  -sv'ork,  and  traction  engines  for  through  traffic 
to  reasonable  distances. 

It  is  eas}'  to  complain  of  the  iniquities  of  railwaj- 
companies  in  charging  more  for  carrying  native 
produce  than  foreign,  and  tlrere  is  considerable 
reason  for  the  complaint,  especially  under  the 
present  chaotic  .system  of  measurement,  and  the 
nevvlj'  insisted  on  wharfage  charges.  But  the 
question  is  not  a  one-sidecl  matter.  There  is  no 
gain.saying  the  fact  that  native  timber  does,  on  the 
whole,  cost  somewhat  more  to  transport  than  foreign. 
It  is  often  in  clumsy,  dangerous  forms,  crooked 
and  knotted,  whilst  imported  timber  is  generallj- 
whoUj'  or  partly  converted  into  tidy,  straight 
pieces,  making  more  compact  and  firmer  loads. 
And,  being  dealt  with  at  ports  in  larger  ([uantities 
at  one  place,  much  of  the  work  is  centralised  and 
specialised,  with  the  result  that  there  is  a  large 
saving  in  details. 

Kailwaj'  managers  are  practical  business  men, 
who  cannot  afford  to  do  work  on  philanthropic 
principles,  and  they  see  this  difference  in  the 
nature  of  the  two  classes  of  merchandise.  But,  at 
the  same  time,  we  have  no  practical  indication 
that,  if  any  effort  is  made  by  our  home  producers 
and  mc-chants  to  centralise  their  work,  make  their 
loads  more  compact,  and  arrange  for  regular  and 
large  consignments,  the  railway  companies  will 
make  their  charges  equal  those  for  imported  timber. 
Straight  and  crooked,  large  lots  and  small,  com- 
pact loads  and  light  ones,  all  are  charged  at  the 
same  rate.  The  cjuestion  is  a  large  one,  and  its 
importance  is  not  sufficientlj-  realised  by  those 
who  are  most  affected  by  it,  namely,  growers  of 
timber. 

Whilst  persevering  in  the  efforts  which  liaAc 
been  made  of  late  years  to  improve  our  forestrv, 
it  behoves  growers  to  paj'  special  attention  in 
future  to  the  relation  of  transport  to  concentration 
of  production,  the  producing  of  timbers  of  the 
higher  values,  compactness  of  loads,  and  regu- 
larity of  supply'  of  consignments. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 


Seedlin'o  Single  Begonias. 

Messrs.  Storrie  and  Storrie,  Dundee,  have  sent 
us  a  beautiful  lot  of  seedling  single  Begonia  blooms, 
illustrating  the  result  of  treating  the  tuberous 
Begonia  as  an  annual.  The  flowers  sent  are 
remarkable  for  their  size,  vigour,  and  substance. 
Some  of  them  measured  as  much  as  In  inches  across. 
Messrs.  Storrie  write  ;  "  The  plants  from  which 
these  blooms  were  cut  were  raised  from  seed  sown 
in  the  last  week  in  .January  of  this  year,  and  grown 
steadily  on  throughout  the  season.  They  com- 
menced to  flower  towards  the  end  of  .July,  but  it  is 
only  within  the  past  three  weeks  or  so  that  the}' 
have  thrown  up  full}'  developed  and  really  eharac 


six  years  careful  selection,  is  remarkable  for  the 
robust  giant  habit  and  erect  growth  of  the  plants, 
while  the  blooms  are  likewise  correspondingly 
large  and  fine." 


Double  Heath. 
We  receive  from  Mr.  C.  L.  Adams,  near-  Wor- 
cester, an  interesting  double-flowered  variety  of 
Calluna  vulgaris,  with  small  double  Sowers  so 
tightly  packed  with  petals  that  they  appear  like 
little  round  balls  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter. 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

Sweet  Peas  lv  Solid  Bed.s. 

If  you  want  strictly  first-class  Sweet  Peas  plant 
in  solid  beds  instead  of  benches.  Mj'  experience 
is  that  Sweet  Peas  planted  in  benches  are  alwaj's 
spindly  and  the  foliage  j'ellows  early,  while  the 
stems  are  always  very  short.  In  solid  beds  the 
plants  are  very  strong  and  the  bloom  is  always  on 
stems  8  inches  to  10  inches  and  often  12  inches 
long.  Start  Sweet  Peas  between  August  15  and 
September  1   if  you  want  them  in  time  for  Kaster. 

If  one  has  no  solid  bed,  they  may  be  grown  in  a 
Carnation  house  ;  Rose  temperature  is  too  warm. 
Try  digging  a  hole  12  inches  or  14  inches  square 
and  IS  inches  deep  ;  fill  it  with  good  compost  and 
plant  your  Peas  in  it.  The}'  may  be  grown  any- 
where in  the  house  that  you  have  room.  Sow 
five  or  six  seeds  in  a  place.  As  soon  as  they  are 
8  inches  to  10  inches  high  you  should  start  to  tie 
tliem  up  and  be  sure  and  never  let  them  lop  over 
until  the}'  reach  the  roof  of  the  house  ;  even  8  feet 
to  10  feet  is  not  too  high  for  them.  If  you  have  no 
post  at  the  place  you  have  a  hill  planted,  it  would 
be  well  to  put  in  a  light  temporary  one.  Of  course 
as  soon  as  the  vines  reach  the  glass  you  may  let 
them  bend  over,  as  they  are  by  this  time  old 
enough  and  strong  enough  not  to  break  too  much 
and  will  bush  out  more. 

After  the  plants  are  from  12  inches  to  18  inches 
high,  give  them  manure  water  twice  a  week,  and 
be  always  sure  to  give  them  a  little  water  every 
day,  as  they  should  never,  from  the  start,  be  on 
the  dry  side.  I  have  grown  Sweet  Peas  this  way 
for  two  seasons,  and  finer  blooms  could  not  be 
wished. — F.  P.  BKiGH.m,  in  Gardenhtij  (America). 


teristic   flowers,   of  which  the  enclosed  are  speci-    ___^    _  _     ___    __ 

mens.     This  strain,  which  is  the  result  of  five  or  I  the  florets  are  bifurcate  or  horned  at  the  tip's.    The 


NEW    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

(  Continued  from  lust  inel.  ) 

Awards  or  merit  were  given  to  the  following 
new  Dahlias  at  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  on  September  17. 

Dahlia  Alpha  (Cactus).  —  A  very  flistinct 
variety,  on  a  white  ground  ;  the  florets  are  freckled 
and  striped  crimson.     From  Mr.  Stredwick. 

Dahlia  Richard  Dean  (Cactus). — A  most  dis- 
tinct flower,  crimson-scarlet  in  colour,  and  heavilv 
tipped  white.     From  Mr.  J.  Stredwick. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  Winstanley  (Cactus). — A  scarlet- 
crimson  self,  very  decided  in  tone.  From  Mr. 
Stredwick. 

Dahlia  Lilac  (Cactus). — We  could  see  no  trace 
of  lilac  in  this  variety,  which  was  of  a  rosy  shade, 
or  even  with  a  suspicion  of  purple  ;  the  central 
florets  tipped  white.  From  Mr.  j.  Stredwick,  St. 
Leonards-on-Sea. 

Dahlia  Gabriel  (Cactus). — This  is  a  rich  crim- 
son at  the  base  of  florets,  and  pointed  with  white  ; 
a  distinct  variety.  Shown  by  Messrs.  Keynes, 
Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  M.irs  (Cactus). — A  fine  tone  of  crimson, 
shaded  with  orange-scarlet.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. ,  Salisbur}". 

Dahlia  Ophir  (Cactus). — A  well-formed  flower 
of  a  rich  orange,  with  }'ellow  base.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

D.ahlia  (iEN'iSTA  (Cactus), — This  cliarming  flower 
is  pale  orange,  ^vith  a  base  of  }'ellow.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  Mrs.  H.  .J.  Jones  (Cactus). — This  is 
one  of  the  most  distinct  forms  by  reason  of  the 
decided  incurving  tendencv  of  the  flower,   while 
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colour  is  deep  scarlet  ami  much  tipped  with  white, 
the  latter  showing  conspicuously'  by  reason  of  the 
horned  character  of  the  florets.  From  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  Brentwood. 

Dahlia  Spotless  Queen  (Cactus).  —  A  reall}' 
pure  white  Cactus  Dahlia,  pure  in  all  its  parts, 
and  without  the  least  suspicion  of  green  or  cream 
in  an}'  bloom  shown.  The  flower  is  good  and  of 
symmetrical  form.  Shown  by  Mr.  .J.  T.  West, 
Brentwood. 

Dahlla  Merlin  (Show).  —  This  variety  is  a 
remarkable  tone  of  scarlet,  better  described,  per- 
haps, as  a  near  approach  to  vermilion-scarlet,  while 
the  perfect  form  is  that  on  which  the  older  florists 
centred  so  much  affection.  From  Mr.  C.  Turner, 
Ro3'al  Nurseries,  Slough. 


SOCIETIES. 


KOVAL  HORTICrLTUEAL  SOCIETV. 
Scientific  t'OMMiTTEii. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  scientific  coniiuittee  tliere  were 
present :  Dr.  M.  T.  blasters  (in  the  fhair)  ;  Messrs.  Hogg, 
Holmes,  Druery,  ilawley.  Chapman,  Dr.  Cooke,  Rev. 
W.  Wilks,  and  Kev.  G.  Heiisluw,  hon.  sec.  Visitor,  Mr. 
Crawshay. 

Sedinn  seedlings.— ^h:  Hohnes  called  attention  to  curious 
differences  in  the  colouring  of  the  flowers  of  S.  maximum. 
He  observed  :  "  The  flowers  as  seen  at  Kew  on  the  rockery 
are  green.  Those  of  the  variety  purpuiascens  (or  atropur- 
pureum?)  are  purplish,  as  well  as  the  leaves  and  stem.  In 
the  plant  exhibited  the  colouring  appears  to  follow  the 
development  of  the  flower.  The  unopened  buds  have  a 
purplish  flush,  which  seems  to  disappear  when  the  piotan- 
drous  stamens  emerge  ;  these  then  assume  a  pinkish  purple 
tinge.  Finally,  when  the  flower  opens  the  ovaries  are  at 
lirst  green,  but  subse(juently  assume  the  same  purplish  tint. 
This  looks  as  if  it  were  adapted,  in  the  first  place,  to  attract 
insects  to  the  flower  when  the  anthers  are  mature;  and, 
secondly,  to  the  ovaries.  The  flowers  on  the  corymb  show 
some  with  green  ovaiies  and  some  with  purplish  ones." 

Fung^is  pests  of  llie  Carnation  family. — A  long  paper  on 
the  diseases  of  Carnations  and  other  genera  of  the  Caryo- 
phyllaccEc  attacked  by  fungi,  in  which  every  species  is 
described,  accompanied  by  two  plates,  was  presented  by 
Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke,  who  yave  an  interesting  abstract.  The 
paper  will  i)e  jjublisheti  in  full  in  the  Society's  Journal.  An 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Dr.  Cooke  for  his 
valuable  contribution. 

PvtentiUa  ivith  Joliaceous  ./?o?ce/-.v.  — Rev.  C.  AYoUey-Dod 
sent  species  of  P.  nepalensis,  in  which  the  parts  of  the 
flowers  were  changed  into  minute  green  leaves,  as  occurs  on 
the  green  Rose  and  alpine  Strawberry. 

Maljonni'd  Vetch  lea/lets. — Miss  Armitage,  of  R.oss,  sent 
specimens  of  the  foliage  of  a  Vetch,  in  which  the  leaflets  in 
many  cases  resembled  Pea  pods.  A  somewhat  similar  result 
fnmi  the  puncture  of  insects  is  known  to  occur  in  Pistacia 
lenliscus,  and  Beyeria  opaca,  of  Australia.  (Journal  Linnean 
Society,  ISN.'i,  page  Si,  plate  21.)  In  this  case  it  is  probably 
due  to  an  aphis. 

Bcfjonia  snbrircsc^nt.—'SlY.  Wilks  received  and  exliibited  a 
flower,  one  petal  of  which  was  partially  green. 

Eyiloliiim,  luunslivus.—^lr.  Rasor,  of  Woolpit,  Suft'olk, 
sent  malformed  flowers,  observing ;-  "  In  a  ditch  some 
411  yards  or  50  yards  long  were  growing  hundreds  of 
E.  hirsutum,one  particular  batch  of  which,  containing  about 
a  score  of  plants,  had  flowers  similar  to  those  sent.  You 
will  observe  that  instead  of  the  usual  rose-coloured  petals 
they  are  much  reduced  in  size,  and  have  but  a  faint  tinge  of 
colour  on  the  margin."  The  essential  organs  were  quite 
perfect,  the  pollen  being  shed  in  the  bud,  the  pistils  finally 
setting  abundance  of  seeds,  though  the  flowers  were  quite 
unattractive  in  appearance  to  insects. 

Oiiontvglossum.  diseased.— 'Sir.  Crawshay  asked  for  infor- 
mation as  to,  the  cause  of  the  tips  of  leaves  becoming  yellow, 
brown,  and  black.  The  spots  appear  to  start  anywhei'c,  and 
in  his  opinion  were  endophytic.  Ii  has  been  known  for 
some  six  years,  and  though  often  examined  no  fungus  has 
been  discovered.  It  appears  on  leaves  of  the  first  bulb  and 
on  young  and  old  plants,  though  they  may  he  otherwi-se 
perfectly  healthy  and  causing  no  difterence  in  the  flowers. 
No  interpretation  has  as  yet  Ijeen  found  for  the  phenomenon. 
Boiiihax  .s/j.^Rev.  W.  M'illks  asked,  on  behalf  of  a  corre- 
spondent, how  the.se  trees,  presumably  the  Baobab, 
Adansonia  digitala  (though  not  known  by  this  name  in 
books),  of  Africa,  could  be  destroyed.  The  large  trunks  are 
so  soft  that  the  timljcr  cannot  be  sawn  or  cut  with  an  axe. 
Moreover,  the  natives  will  not  attempt  to  destroy  them  for 
fear  of  the  spirits  which  they  suppose  to  reside  in  these 
trees.  Gunpowder  and  dynamite  were  suggested,  and 
saturating  with  saltpetre  and  then  burning  might  probably 
prove  effective. 

Batk  stn':p'ped  o[}'.—Dv.  Masters  referred  to  an  entjuiry 
made  at  a  previous  meeting  with  reference  to  strips  of  hark 
of  an  oblong  shape,  neatly  taken  ofl'  the  branches  of  trees, 
apparently  Larch ;  no  interpretation  could  then  be  given. 
It  has  been  now  suggested  that  the  strips  in  question  may 
have  been  picked  oft'  by  nuthatches  for  the  purpose  of  nest 
building. 

Plmn  r-ots  diseased.— ^h:  Veitch  sent  some  specimens, 
which  Dr.  Cooke  undertook  to  examine  and  report  upon. 

Viola  si/lrcstris  cleiKtoifanioUf-:  —  Jlr.  Henslow  exhibited 
specimens  of  this  plant  in  flower  and  in  fruit,  observing  that 
he  liad  never  found  it  otherwise  than  with  cleistoganious 
buds,  which  are  borne  in  all  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  wliereas 
in  Y.  odorata  and  Y.  liirta  tliey  only  occur  on  the  runners 
concealed  beneath  the  leaves.     Though  not  iillnded  to  liy 


Hooker  in  "The  Students'  Flora,"  it  seemed  to  be  an 
important  distinction  between  \.  canina  with  X.  sylvatica 
and  the  last  two  mentioned.  The  structure  of  the  buds  is 
much  the  same  in  all,  the  petals  being  reduced  to  minute 
green  lanceolate  structures,  the  five  anthers  having  spoon- 
shaped  connectives  pressed  down  upon  the  summit  of  the 
pistil.  This  has  a  short  curved  style  with  truncate  stigmatic 
orittce. 

On  Tuesday  last  the  Drill  Hall.  \\'estminster,  was  again 
almost  full  to  overflowing  with  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetal iles. 
Dahlias  were  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  floral 
display,  and  the  fact  of  a  committee  of  the  National  Dahlia 
Society  sitting  here  for  the  purpose  of  awarding  certificates 
doubtless  in  some  measure  accounted  for  the  large  number 
of  new  varieties  of  Dahlias  shown.  The  Roses  from  Messrs. 
William  Paul  and  Son,  and  the  grand  display  of  Dendro- 
hiums  from  Captain  Holford,  Westonbirt,  the  latter  exhibit 
gaining  the  gold  medal,  were  two  notable  features  of  the 
show,  though  Roses,  hardy  flowers  in  great  variety,  and 
some  good  fruit  and  vegetables  were  also  displayed  by 
many  exhibitors. 

OitcHin   Committee. 

Present  :  Messrs.  Harry  J.  Veitch  (chaiiman),  James 
O'Brien,  H.  Little,  J.  AVilson  Potter,  W.  H.  Young,  N.  F. 
Bilney,  J.  W.  Odell,  E.  Hill,  James  Douglas,  Walter  Cobb, 
H.  Ballantine,  H.  M.  Pollett,  de  B.  Crawshay,  H.  Tracy, 
H.  J.  Chapman,  aiut  W.  H.  White. 

Messrs.  Hugh  Low  and  Co.,  Bush  Hill  Park,  Enfield,  in  a 
pretty  group  of  Orchids  included  Cattleya  gaskelliana  alba, 
C.  Ashtoniie,  C.  Harrisoni,  very  good  varieties  of  L.-C'. 
Epicasta  (L.  pumila  x  C.  gigas),  Cycnoches  chlorochilon 
(the  Swan  Orchid),  and  Cypripedium  Nandii  (C.  tautzianum 
X  callosum).     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking,  dis- 
played an  interesting  lot  of  Orchids,  wherein  we  noticed 
a  splendid  plant  of  Cypripedium  (onanthum  (cultural  com- 
mendation), Cypripedium  T.  B.  Haywood,  L.-C.  pra^stans- 
bicolor  (award  of  merit),  Odontoglossum  bictonense  album 
(botanical  certificate),  Cypripedium  Helvetia  (chamberlain- 
ianum  x  philippinense),  Habenaria  uiilitaris,  and  Odonto- 
glossum purum  (botanical  certificate).  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Captain  Holford,  CLE.,  Westonbirt  (gardener,  Mr.  Chap- 
man), arranged  a  splendid  display  of  DendrobiumPhal.Tnopsis 
sclnuderiannm,  together  with  a  few  plants  of  Cattleyas, 
Dendrobiums,  and  Cypripediums  placed  along  the  front. 
The  lacemes  of  D.  Phala^nopsis  schra-derianum  were  very 
fine,  included  many  good  varieties,  and,  together  with  the 
greenery  between,  foimed  a  very  pleasing  bank.  Gold 
medal. 

jNIessrs.  Charlesworth  and  (.'o.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks, 
showed  Ltelio-Catlleya  haroldiana  obtained  bycrossuig  La'lia 
tenebrosa  x  Cattleya  hardyana. 

D.  M.  Grimsdale,  Esq.,  Kent  Lodge,  Uxbridge  (gardener, 
Mr.  T.  A.  Hooker),  showed  very  good  plants  of  Oncidiuni 
Forbcsii.     Vote  of  thanks. 

Walter  Cobb,  Es(|..  Tunbridge  Wells,  exhibited  Cypripe- 
dium Evenor  superbum. 

Mr.  J.  Douglas,  Edenside,  Great  Bookham,  showed  Cypri- 
pedium Youngi  superbum  and  C.  Clytie,  a  supposed  cross 
between  C.  Stonei  and  C.  caudatum. 

M.  Ch.  ilaron,  Brunoy,  France,  sent  L.-C.  Mme.  Ch.  Maron, 
which,  we  understand,  has  been  given  a  first-class  certificate 
provisionally. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  showed 
L.-C.  bletchleyensis  var.  XTrania. 

M.  S.  Cooke,  Esq.,  Tankerville,  Kingston  Hill  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  Buckall),  sent  odontoglossum  mulus,  Cooke's 
variety. 

Sir  William  Marriott,  Bart.,  Down  House,  Blandford 
(gardener.  Mr.  T.  Denney),  sent  Cattleya  La  Nymphe  (C.  gas- 
kelliana X  C.  Eldorado)  and  L.  elegans  x  C.  gigas. 

Fruit  Committee. 

Present:  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  (chairman),  George 
Woodwaid,  \\^  Farr,  W.  Bates,  Alexander  Dean,  George 
Keif,  H.  Markham,  J.  Willard.  J.  Jacques,  George  T.  Miles, 
James  Smith,  G.  Norman,  A.  H.  Pearson,  W.  Poupart, 
James  Cheal,  M.  Gleeson,  S.  Mortimer,  and  Rev,  W.  Witks. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a 
collection  of  Plum  trees  in  pots  and  baskets  of  fruit.  The 
trees  were  of  remarkably  healthy  appearance,  bearing  good 
crops  of  fruit.  Golden  Transparent  and  -Mnnauh  had 
perhaps  the  heaviest  crops,  and  Crie's  Golden  DroiJ.  .Itltcrson, 
and  Primate  were  also  good.  Included  in  the  baskets  of 
fruit  were  excellent  examples  of  Late  Black  Orleans, 
Jefferson,  Autumn  Beauty,  Late  Transparent,  Reine  Claude 
de  Bavay,  Primate,  Wydale,  ttc.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Colonel  Warde,  Barlow  Court,  Teston  (gardener,  Mr.  F. 
Walder),  exhibited  a  group  of  twenty-five  Melons;  a  very 
even  lot,  denoting  the  best  of  culture.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

The  Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  a 
table  of  very  good  miscellaneous  fruit.  The  Apples  were 
remarkably  fine,  especially  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Councillor, 
Warner's  King,  Pott's  Seedling.  Pears  Doyennii  Boussoch, 
Pitmaston  iMichcss.  Princess,  and  Louise  Bonne  were  good. 
Crabs,  -Abuctlo  t'herries,  and  Plums  were  included  also. 
Silver  Knightian  Medal. 

A.  Pears,  Es(i.,  Spring  Grove,  Isleworth  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Farr),  exhibited  an  excellent  lot  of  hardy  fruit,  Grapes, 
Melons,  and  Peaches ;  Appley  Towers,  Gros  Maroc,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  and  Madresfield  Court  were  the  varieties  of 
Grapesshown;  Pears  Beurr^d'Amanlis,  Fondanted'Automne, 
Marguerite  Marillac  ;  and  Apples  Transparent  du  Croncels, 
Stjilinu  Castle.  Uk-nbcini  Orange,  Lady  Sudcley,  ifec,  were 
WL-U  represented.  The  Peaches  were  Sea  Eaule,  The  Nec- 
taiine,  .Marqui.S(.t  I  )nvvnshire,  and  Princess  of  Wales.  Several 
dishes  of  Plums,  Cheiries,  and  Medlars  were  comprised  in 
Mr.  Farr's  exhibit.    Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 

Miss  Adamson,  South  Villa,  Regent's  Park  (gardener,  i\lr. 
G.  Keif),  showed  a  good  collection  of  vegetables  grown 
within  two  miles  of  Charing  Cross.  They  were  well  dis- 
])layeil,  and  included  good  examples  of  Runner  Beau  Kest  of 
All,  Leeks  The  Lvon  and  Pri/.utaker,  Tomatoes (iolden. I uhilee, 


The  Polegate,  Perfection,  and  Sunbeam,  Cauliflowers,  Savoys, 
Capsicums,  Aubergines,  itc.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited 
Cabbage  Cannells  Improved  Defiance  in  splendid  condition, 
firm,  and  with  large  hearts. 

ilr.  James  Hudson,  Gunnersburj',  showed  Grape  Early 
Auvergne  Frontignan.  H.  P.  Sturgis,  Esq.,  Givens,  Leather- 
bead  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Peters),  sent  Grape  Givens  Maroc. 
ilessrs.  William  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  showed  six 
dishes  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  presumably  from  the 
open.  Vote  of  thanks.  5Ir.  Hudson,  Gunnersbury,  sent  a 
scarlet-fleshed  !Melon,  but  no  award  was  made. 

Tomatoes  Chiswick  Peach  and  Orchard's  No.  1  were  shown 
by  Dr.  Bonavia,  who  says  of  the  former  that  "  it  keeps  much 
longer  than  the  red  varieties,  and  is  better  suited  for  salad 
making."  The  latter  he  describes  as  "  a  variety  that  never 
fails  to  yield  a  good  crop  in  the  open  and  under  glass." 
Vote  of  thanks. 

.Mr.  W,  H.  Divers,  Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham,  sent 
Plum  Divers'  Late  Red,  a  seedling.  Six  seedling  Apples 
were  sent  by  Jlr.  E.  D.  Thomas,  10,  College  Street,  Lam- 
peter, .South  Wales.  Mr.  Farr,  Spring  Grove,  Islewortli, 
sent  a  seedling  scarlet-fleshed  Melon  Centre  of  England. 
Lord  Poltimore.  Poltimore  Park,  Exeter  (gardener,  Mr.  T.  H. 
Slade),  exhibited  Pear  Triomphe  de  Vienne.   Vote  of  thanks, 

Flokal  CO-^nilTTEE. 
Present  :  Messrs.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  Charles  T. 
Druery,  H.  B.  May  Charles  E.  Pearson,  H,  Selfe  Leonard, 
J.  F  McLeod,  William  Howe,  G.  Reuthe,  James  Hudson, 
Charles  Dixon,  Charles  Jerteries,  Herbert  J.  Cutbush,  J.  W. 
Barr.  W.  P.  Thomson,  George  Gordon,  Owen  Thomas,  E.  H. 
Jenkins,  George  Paul,  H.  J.  Jones,  and  Harry  Turner. 

An  extensive  bank  of  Cactus  Dahlias  was  arranged  in 
tiers  by  jNlessrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  Feltham.  These 
included  Wallace,  orange ;  Radiance,  fiery  orange  and 
scarlet ;  Brema,  white  and  rose-mauve ;  Emperor,  rosy 
carmine:  Mrs.  F.  Goddard,  crimson,  shaded  scarlet,  very 
fine;  Red  Rover,  Standard  Bearer,  true  scarlet;  Mrs. 
Sanders,  fine  yellow  ;  Night,  crimson  maroon  ;  Sylvia,  mauve- 
pink,  rather  coarse  ;  Mrs.  Turner,  bold  yellow  self,  very  large  ; 
and  many  others.  Pompons  of  good  form  were  also  included, 
and  the  pure  white  (^rand  Duke  Alexis,  which  is  faintly 
tipped  with  pink.  A  few  Lilies  were  also  arranged  in  the 
group,  and  included  examples  of  L.  sulphureum,  Krictzeri, 
&c.  ;  Arctotis  grandis  was  also  shown.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Some  curious  Dahlias  were  labelled  Anemone  flowered, 
having  more  or  less  the  quilled  centre  of  the  Anemone. 
These  were  from  Hobbies,  Limited,  Norfolk  Nui-series, 
Deieham.  Adjoining  these  cuiious  forms  were  arranged 
a  magnificent  lot  of  Cactus  Dahlias.  These  were  disposed 
in  circular  and  half-circular  groups,  and  the  roomy  mode 
of  arrangement  displayed  each  kind  to  advantage'  The 
more  important  kinds  were  arranged  in  pyramids  and  with 
grasses.  Asparagus,  Gypsophila,  Ac,  formed  a  most  meritorious 
display.  The  varieties  were  not  novel,  hut  included  the  best 
of  those  in  cultivation,  while  Sweet  Nell,  A'esta,  In]perator, 
Artus,  Prince  of  Yellows,  Zephyr,  ttc,  were  noticeable.  The 
mannerof  arrangement  was  deserving  of  much  praise.  Silver- 
gilt  Flora  medal. 

Dahlias  were  also  finely  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Walker,  Thame, 
Oxon,  and  here,  with  the  finer  forms  of  the  Cactus,  in  them- 
selves in  great  variety  and  beauty,  were  many  others 
equally  good  and  varied  in  the  single  and  Pompon  forms. 
To  attempt  to  individualise  is  quite  unnecessary,  for  all 
were  good  and  of  the  best  of  their  kind.  Singles  were 
extremely  showy,  and  not  less  so  some  dozen  boards  of  the 
show  and  fancy  kinds,  the  majority  of  which  were  in  grand 
form.  In  the  (!)aGtus  the  leading  kinds  were  nicely  arranged, 
and  showed  to  excellent  advantage.  Silvei-gilt  Banksian 
medal. 

Another  meritorious  lot  of  Cactus  forms  was  from  Messi-s. 
J.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  and  here  too  were  arranged 
masses  of  colouring,  vivid  and  striking  in  the  extreme,  that 
defy  description.  Vesta,  Starfish,  Anus,  Lovely,  Mrs.  De 
Luca,  Ajax,  Lord  Roberts,  Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  The  Clown, 
and  Innovation  were  s<')me  of  the  most  distinct  in  this  lot. 
Trails  of  Virginian  Creeper  were  in  the  foreground  and 
sprays  of  coloured  shiulis  and  trees  in  the  background  of 
tliis  exhibit.    Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  S.  Mortimer,  Farnham,  was  also  an  exhibitor  of  Cactus 
kinds,  the  stand  well  set  up  and  the  colours  good  and 
distinct.  This  was  a  select  lot  of  the  best.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

A  small  lot  of  Pompon  and  Cactus  forms  came  from 
Mr.  C.  Tuiner,  Slough,  also  that  flue  new  show  Dahlia 
Merlin,  the  fiery  orange-scarlet  being  a  remarkable  tone  of 
colour. 

Messrs.  AVilliani  Paul  and  Son,  Waltham  Gross,  had  a 
wonderful  exhibit  of  Roses,  the  more  wonderful  by  reason 
of  the  time  of  year.  In  a  large  lot  of  good  things  we  noted 
Belle  Sit'hreebt,  very  fine,  brightly  coloured;  the  beautiful 
Augustine  Guinoisseau  ;  Marie  Van  Houtte,  good  in  colour; 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  good  crimson  ;  Papa  Gontier,  a  perfect 
study  of  salmon  and  rose  ;  tjueen  Mab,  very  charming;  and 
half  a  dozen  baskets  of  t'oralliua,  all  very  fine  and  of 
wondrous  colour  ;  Souv.  de  Catherine  Guillot,  very  pleasing; 
Goldquella,  a  new  shade,  almost  chrome  and  gold  in 
mixtuie  ;  Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  and  hosts  of  others, 
all  beautiful  and  pervading  the  atmosphere  with  their 
fragrance.    Silver-gilt  Floia  medal. 

Gladioli  from  Messrs.  J.  Ilurrell  and  Co.,  Cambridge,  were 
excellent  for  so  late  a  date,  tlie  spikes,  as  also  the  (lowers, 
as  good  as  need  be  for  this  time  of  the  year  ;  salmon-scarlet 
with  shades  of  blush  and  rose  predominated.  Silver-gilt 
Banksian  medal. 

From  Caidifi'  Mr.  William  Treseder  brought  up  Dahlias, 
and  by  arranging  in  bowls  and  as  bonqnels,  and  again  in  the 
Princess  llower  holder  aiiaiigemeiit,  made  a  line  and  varied 
display,  with  which  the  pretty  Asparagus  Sprcngeri  wasfreely 
associated.  Croton  leaves  were  also  used  in  the  bouquets  of 
these  Dahlias.  The  arrangement  was  plensin;:  by  its 
informality,  and  nicely  relieved  the  greeiieiy  already  noted. 
Silvei'  Hanksian  medal. 
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SHRUB    AND    FLOWER 
BORDERS. 

WHERE  there  are  wide  lawn 
spaces  and  fine  trees  in  garden 
ground  mucli  of  the  effect  is 
often  lost  or  spoilt  by  the 
presence  of  unworthy  triviali- 
ties where  there  should  be  distinct  and  bold 
features.  The  most  frequent  offender  is  a 
narrow  strip  of  flower  border  edging  shrubbery, 
and  coming  between  the  shrubs  and  the  grass. 
Nothing  is  more  useless  than  such  a  border. 
The  shrubs  would  look  much  better  coming 
right  down  to  the  grass,  while,  if  bright  or 
distinct  colour  is  absolutely  required,  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  place  here  and  there,  where 
some  patch  of  Lily  or  other  flower  of  bold 
form  may  be  well  seen. 

These  narrow  borders  are  unde.sirable,  not 
only  for  their  poor  effect  (we  think  of  not  one, 
but  many  a  fine  place  where  there  are  simply 
furlongs  of  such  futility),  but  because  the  plan 
is  destructive  to  both  shrubs  and  flowers.  If 
the  ground  is  not  dug  for  a  year,  the  roots  of 
the  shrubs  invade  it ;  if  it  is  dug  and  enriched 
for  the  flowers,  the  feeding  roots  of  the  shrubs 
are  mutilated 

In  the  case  of  a  place  where  lawn  comes 
up  to  shrub  plantation,  which,  again,  is  backed 
by  woodland,  the  much  better  way  is  to  have, 
in  just  the  right  places,  a  bold  planting  of 
something  fairly  large,  whose  flower  shall 
endure  for  a  good  while,  to  let  the  large  group 
of  it  come  right  through  to  the  lawn,  and  also 
stretch  away  back  into  the  woodland.  In  our 
southern  counties,  in  sheltered  places,  where 
the  ground  is  cool  and  moist  and  at  the  same 
time  well  drained,  nothing  could  be  better  than 
Hydrangeas.  Other  softer  plants  for  the  same 
treatment  would  be  the  fine  Nicotiana  sylves- 
tris,  and  for  earlier  in  the  year  white  Foxglove, 
and  even  before  that  Verbascum  olympicum. 
Liliuni  auratum  is  also  superb  in  such  places, 
and  Polygonum  Sieboldi  and  others  of  this  fine 
race  of  autumn-blooming  plants.  If  some  of 
the  shrubs  at  the  edge  of  the  grass,  such  as 
Azaleas,  have  beautiful  colour  at  more  than 
one  time  of  the  year,  both  at  their  flowering 
time  and  in  autumn  blaze  of  foliage,  two 
seasons  of  beauty  are  secured. 

Hardy  Ferns  are  undeservedly  neglected 
as  plants  to  group  about  the  feet  of  shrubs  ; 
some  of  the  bolder  kinds,  as  the  Male  Fern  and 
the  Lady  Fern,  are  charming  as  a  setting  to 
the  Lilies  that  love  cool  shady  wood  edges. 

If  shrubbery   edges  were   planned   with  a 


view  to  good  effect  both  far  and  near,  what 
capital  companies  of  plants  could  be  put 
together.  As  one  such  example,  let  us  suppose 
a  cool  spot  with  peaty  or  light  vegetable  soil, 
planted  in  the  fi'ont  with  Skimmia  and  hardy 
Ferns, Funkia  grandiflora  and  Lilium  rubellum. 
A  little  further  back  would  come  Lilium 
Brownii,  then  a  group  of  Kalmias  and  Lilium 
auratum.  One  carefully-planted  scheme  such 
as  this  would  lead  to  others  of  the  same  class, 
so  that  the  quantities  of  grand  shrubs  and 
plants  that  are  only  waiting  to  be  well  used 
would  be  made  into  lovely  pictures,  instead  of 
being  merely  planted  in  the  usual  unthinking 
fashion  which  is  without  definite  aim,  and 
therefore  cannot  possibly  make  any  good  effect. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 


Helianthus  mollis. 
Messrs.  DIcksons,  Limited,  Chester,  send  us 
remarkably  fine  flowering  shoots  of  this  good 
garden  plant.  The  blooms  are  between  '1  inches 
and  3  inches  across,  and  of  a  beautiful  rich  yellow 
colour.  The  attractiveness  of  this  Helianthus  is 
much  increased  by  its  distinct  and  pretty  leaves  that 
are  covered  with  down.  Messrs.  Dicksons  write 
that  H.  mollis  is  very  fine  with  them  just  now, 
and  that  it  grows  about  4  feet  high. 


From  Mrs.  Baj'ldon,  nearDawlish,  Devon,  comes 
a  remarkable  example  of 

Fasciation  in  Lilium  speciosum. 
There  appear  to  be  eight  stems  fused  into  one  in 
the  usual  flat  arrangement.  This  flat  compressed 
stem  is  1^  inches  wide  where  the  flowers  begin. 
There  are  fifty  flowers  crowded  into  a  head  which 
takes  a  form  like  a  Cockscomb  (Celosia)  or  a 
section  of  a  round-topped  Mushroom. 


HiDALGOA    WeKOKLEI. 

Mr.  S.  W.  Fitzherbert,  Kingswear,  South  Devon, 
sends  a  flower  of  Hidalgoa  Wercklei  grown  in 
the  open  there,  together  with  these  remarks  : 
"The  young  plant  was  put  out  against  a  north- 
west wall  in  May,  and  lias  grown  12  feel  high  and 
nearly  as  much  in  width.  It  came  into  flower  a 
week  ago,  and  seems  likely  to  continue  until  frost 
comes.  The  colour  is  a  vivid  vermilion,  quite  as 
bright  as  Tropteolum  speciosum,  which  is  growing 
near  it.  If  it  lives  through  the  winter  it  ought  to 
be  a  fine  sight  next  summer. 


Monaco  Daisies. 
We  have  received  from  Mrs.  Helen  Champernowne, 
Hood  Manor,  Totnes,  a  charming  bunch  of  Daisies 
(Bellis  perennis  var.),  together  with  the  following 
interesting  note  :  "I  am  sending  you  blooms  of  the 
new  Monaco  Daisy.  Some  call  it  Elise,  liut  as  there 
is  another  Elise  and  an  Eliza  in  double  Daisies, 
Monaco  seems  the  better  name.  This  variety 
appears  to  be  a  perpetual  bloomer,  quite  difl'erent 
in  that  respect  from  Rob  Roy,  Snowflake,  Dresden 
China,  and  others.  My  plants  have  been  in  bloom 
since  beforeChristmas,  the  effect  being  really  charm- 


ing in  a  mass.  The  flower  itself  is  very  pretty, 
but  finer  in  the  early  spring,  when  also  the  dark 
crimson  of  the  under  side  of  the  petals  is  deeper 
coloured,  and  considering  the  plants  have  been 
flowering  ten  months  continuously  I  hope  you  will 
think  the  blooms  creditable.  M3'  plants  came  from 
a  friend  who  saw  them  in  bloom  in  the  Monte 
Carlo  gardens.  Whether  they  originated  there 
perhaps  some  of  your  readers  may  know  better 
than  I  do.  The  variety  is  certainly  a  very  great 
acquisition." 


Yellow-ti[roated  Petukia. 

Mr.  T.  Johnson,  The  Gardens,  Wood  vale,  Cowes, 
Isle  of  Wight,  sends  a  seedling  Petunia  of  rich 
colouring.  The  throat  is  a  good  yellow,  and  the 
expanded  portion  of  the  corolla  segment  a  violet- 
blue.  Mr.  Johnson  says  he  believes  a  yellow- 
throated  Petunia  to  be  a  rarity.  Perhaps  some 
reader  will  say  if  this  is  so.  The  same  corre- 
spondent also  sends  Lettuce  Sutton's  Tennis  Ball, 
having  grown  thousands  this  summer,  and  not  one 
having  run  to  seed. 


NEAV    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

Orchids. 

Cattleya  hardyana  rochfordiana. — This  is  a 
most  remarkable  variety  of  this  natural  hybrid, 
having  its  origin  through  the  intercrossing  of  C. 
Warscewiczii  (gigas)  and  C.  dowiana  aurea ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  of  fine  form  and  substance,  creamy 
white,  with  a  slight  veining  of  purple  on  the  petals, 
the  sepals  being  slightl}'  more  tinted  with  yellow  ; 
the  lip  rich  crimson-purple,  veined  from  the  base 
to  the  centre  with  rich  golden  veinings.  It  resem- 
bles the  lovely  C.  aurea  Countess  of  Derby,  but  has 
much  larger  flowers.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  on 
September  10.  From  Mr.  T.  Rochford,  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries,  Broxbourne.    First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya  germania  (granulosa  schofieldiana  x 
hardyana).  — A  very  distinct  hybrid  showing  promi- 
nently the  influence  of  the  granulosa  parent ;  the 
sepals  and  petals  yellow,  sufi'used  with  rose  and 
veined  with  purple  ;  the  large  apical  portion  of  the 
lip  rose  suffused  and  mottled  with  rose-purple,  the 
narrow  portion  suffused  with  brown-purple  ;  the 
side  lobes  rose  on  the  exterior,  the  interior  rose 
lined  with  yellow.  It  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  September  10,  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and 
Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  by  whom  it  was  raised. 
Award  of  merit. 

Sophro-L.^lia  Gratrix.^s  (Sophronitis  grandi- 
flora X  Lielia  tenebrosa). — This  is  certainly  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  Sophronitis  hybrids.  The 
intermediate  characteristics,  both  in  the  habit  of 
growth  and  in  the  flowers,  are  most  pronounced  ; 
the  flowers  about  3  inches  in  diameter  ;  the  sepals 
and  petals  scarlet,  veined  with  purple  ;  the  lip 
purple,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  colour  ;  the 
throat  white,  lined  with  purple.  This  plant  was 
raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co. ,  by  whom 
it  was  exhibited  at  the  Drill  Hall  on  September  10. 
Award  of  merit. 

L.elio-Cattleya  Mme.  Charles  Maron  (Lselia 
digbyana  x  C.  Warscewiczii).— This  most  remark- 
able h3'brid  was  raised  by  M.  Charles  Maron, 
Brunoy,  France,  by  whom  it  v/as  exhibited  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  meeting  on  Septem 
ber  24  last.     The  flowers  are  each  about  9  inches 
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in  diameter  ;  the  sepals  deep  rosy  lilac  ;  the  petals, 
2J  iDches  broad,  deep  rosj'  lilac  ;  the  lower  flower 
of  the  two  the  plant  carried  had  the  margin  of  the 
petals  fringed  ;  the  lip  4  inches  long  by  .'->  inches 
broad  ;  the  outer  portions  of  the  front  lobe  rich 
rosy  lilac,  heavily  fringed  on  the  margin  ;  the  side 
lobes  also  rosy  lilac,  the  central  area  bright  greenish 
yellow,  becoming  streaked  with  purple  at  the  base 
of  the  throat.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  finest  of 
this  section  of  hybrids.  A  first-class  certificate 
was  awarded  {provisional!}')  on  the  owner  com- 
plj'ing  with  rules  for  having  a  painting  made. 

Cattleya  luudemanniaxa  (speciosissima) 
Stanleyi. — This  is  one  of  the  most  handsome 
additions  we  have  had  for  a  long  time  to  the 
Cattleyas.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  of  fine  form 
and  substance,  pure  white  :  the  well-formed  lip, 
white  suffused  with  rosy  purple,  shading  to  }'ellow 
at  the  base ;  the  side  lobes  white  shading  to  yellow 
at  the  base.  There  are  numerous  longitudinal 
purple  lines  through  the  throat.  This  exquisite 
Cattleya  was  exhibited  by  Jlessrs.  Stanley  Ashton 
and  Co.,  Southgate,  London,  N.  First-class 
certificate. 

L.KLio-C-ATTt.EYA  Galatea  (Lfclia  dayana  :■,  C. 
granulosa  schofieldiana). — This  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  attractive  of  the  C.  granulosa  section 
of  hybrids  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  rich  rosy  purple : 
the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  rich  crimson-purple,  becom- 
ing more  intensely  coloured  on  the  narrow  portion  in 
the  centre ;  the  side  lobes  crimson-purple,  shading  to 
yellow  at  the  base.  There  are  the  characteristic 
longitudinal  lines  of  L.  dayana  extending  through 
the  base.  It  was  raised  and  exhibited  by  ilessrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co  ,  Heaton,  Bradford,  York- 
shire.    Award  of  merit. 

L.ELIO-CaTTLEYA  PR.BSTAN.SEIC0L11R  (L.  prais- 
tans  X  C.  bicolor).— A  desirable  addition  to  this 
class  of  hybrids  ;  the  sepals  and  petals  deep  rose, 
flushed  with  purple  ;  the  lip  broad  and  extended, 
as  in  C.  bicolor,  deep  rosy  purple,  shading  to  light 
yellow  at  the  base.  This  hybrid  w.as  exhibited  by 
Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  White).     Award  of  merit^ 

Cattleya  Iris  (bicolor  ■-  aurea). — This  is  a 
most  distinct  and  desirable  addition  to  the  bicolor 
section  of  hj'brid  Cattlej-as  ;  the  sepals  and  petals 
bright  green,  suffused  with  a  bronzy  shade  on  the 
outer  portions  ;  the  lip  has  a  broad  front  lobe, 
extended  on  an  isthmus,  rosy  lilac  suffused  and 
streaked  with  purple,  the  narrow  portion  rose 
suffused  with  yellow,  the  side  lobes  yellow  streaked 
with  purple.  It  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Charlesworth 
and  Co.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  fulvescens  (Forbesii  x  aurea). — The 
sepals  and  petals  have  a  very  peculiar  shade  of 
salmon,  the  petals  more  rosy  than  the  sepals  ;  the 
front  lobe  of  the  lip  has  a  band  of  rosy  lilac,  the 
whole  of  the  central  area  j'ellow  mottled  with 
orange.  It  is  a  most  distinct  shade  of  colour,  and 
a  desirable  addition.  Exhibited  by  the  raisers, 
Messrs.  Charlesworth  and  Co.  Award  of  merit. 
(  To  he  continued. ) 
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Forthcoming'  events.— National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  exhibition  at  the  Royal 
Aijuarium,  October,  .S,  9,  and  10  ;  annual  dinner  of 
the  United  Horticultural  Benefit  and  Provident 
Society  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant,  October  !l, 
6..30  p.m.  (Peter  K.  Kay,  Esq.,  V.M.H.,  will 
preside)  ;  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  exhibition 
of  fruit  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  October  10,  11, 
and   \-2. 

Romneya    Coulteri    seeding-.— With 

reference  to  "Ignoro's"  (juestion,  "  AV'hy  does 
Romneya  Coulteri  never  seed  here  ? "  I  should 
like  to  mention  that  it  certainly  seeds  here,  for  at 
the  present  time  I  have  plants  a  few  inches  high 
in  the  seed-pot,  raised  from  seed  gathered  last 
autumn  and  sown  in  November  last.  If  "  Ignoro" 
would  like  to  experiment  I  can  send  him  a  cou)ile 
of  seed-pods  from  my  plants  in  a  few  days  ;  they 
are  almost  ready  for  gathering.  I  have  noticed 
that  the  first  flowers  on  my  plants  do  not  set  seed, 
but  whether   this   is   only  a  peculiarity  of    these 


plants  or  not  I  do  not  know.  The  seed  from 
which  I  raised  my  plants  was  two  years  in  germi- 
nating, it  having  been  sown  in  spring,  whereas 
fresh  seed  sown  in  autumn  ought  to  germinate  the 
following  spring.  Should  it  not  do  so  it  is  wise  to 
keep  the  pan  for  another  j'ear.  Alpines  are  some- 
times erratic  in  this  wa}',  but  if  the  season  is  good 
it  germinates  more  certainly  when  autumn-sown 
than  if  kept  until  spring. —(Mrs.  )  Margaret  J. 
Stafford,   )ra/i/e<7.-,  T/ie  Bidynnuy,  Enliidd. 

Pot  Marigold.  —  A  correspondent  ("S.") 
very  kindly  sends  the  following  repl}-  to  a  querj' 
asked  in  last  week's  issue  by  "  W.  .I.'' :  "  Half 
a  century  or  more  ago  countr}'  folk  used  the  ray 
florets  iif  Marigolds  with  mutton  broth.  A  basin 
of  hot  broth  would  commonly  be  entirely  covered 
with  the  orange-coloured  florets.  Dried  florets 
were  also  kept  suspended  from  the  ceiling  in  paper 
bags  for  use  when  fresh  Marigold  flowers  could  not 
lie  obtained.     This  practice  hasnot  quite  died  out." 

The  young  growing  tips  of  Marigolds  culled  and 
mixed  with  other  herbs,  along  with  salad  oil, 
vinegar,  and  sugar,  were  eaten  raw.  The  petals 
were  occasionally  pickled,  but  most  commonly  they 
were  emploj'ed  in  pottage,  either  newly  gathered 
or  dried. — B. 

The  flowers  are  used  for  broths  and  soups.  A 
store  for  winter  should  be  gathered  when  in  full 
flower,  spread  out  in  the  sun  to  dry,  and  then  put 
into  paper  bags. — Maud  Fielding  K-Vse,  Chcxhunt. 

Capsicum    baccatum.— Seeds   of   this 

pretty  berried  plant  were  sent  to  Kew  a  year  or 
two  ago  from  British  Central  Africa,  and  at  the 
present  time  several  groups  of  it  in  the  Cape 
house  look  very  pretty.  It  grows  about  11  feet 
high,  the  branches  assuming  a  horizontal  position. 
The  leaves  are  small  and  ovate,  the  flowers  white 
and  of  no  garden  value.  The  fruit  is  the  most 
handsome  part  of  the  plant.  It  is  oval,  about  the 
size  of  a  small  Pea,  bright  red  in  colour,  stands 
erect  on  the  branches,  and  is  borne  in  great 
profusion.  Like  other  members  of  the  genus,  the 
fruit  of  this  species  possesses  an  acrid  and  pungent 
taste.  The  plant  is  fairlj'  easy  to  cultivate  if  sown 
in  heat  in  spring  and  grown  through  the  sunnner 
in  a  sunny,  airy  greenhouse,  giving  rich  soil  and 
liberal  feeding  after  the  seeds  are  formed.  As  it 
becomes  better  known  it  should  be  a  popular 
subject  for  conservatory  decoration  in  the  autumn, 
being  lighter  and  more  graceful  than  the  majority 
of  Capsicums  grown  for  their  fruits. — D. 

Oxalis  Ortgiesii. — A  good  plant  of  this 

curious  Oxalis  is  flowering  well  in  the  Begonia 
house  at  Kew.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru,  and  grows  about  li  feet  in  height,  having 
numerous  fleshy,  deep  red  shoots.  The  leaves  are 
trifoliate,  and  their  petioles  are  similar  in  colour 
to  those  of  the  branches.  The  leaflets  are  ovate 
and  more  or  less  triangular,  dark  velvety  green 
above  and  purple  beneath.  Their  interest  is  added 
to  by  the  curious  deepl}'  notched  apices.  The 
flowers  are  yellow,  and  are  borne  in  large  axillary 
inflorescences,  a  continuation  of  flowers  being 
produced  for  several  months.  It  belongs  to  the 
fibrous-rooted  section,  and  grows  well  in  an  inter- 
mediate temperature  in  an  open,  well-drained 
compost  of  loam}'  soil.  —  ^V.  ]  >. 

Siberian    and    otiier    Crabs.  —  We 

have  for  many  years  grown  nearly  all  the  orna- 
mental Crabs  for  appearance,  and  also  for  making 
jell}',  and  until  this  year  we  have  classed  them  all 
alike.  Early  and  late  red  Siberian  and  Dartmouth 
for  pink  jelly  ;  .John  Downie,  yellow,  and  Fairy 
for  clear,  and  it  has  only  come  to  our  knowledge 
this  year  that  the  Fairy  makes  a  splendid  dessert 
fruit.  It  has  nothing  of  the  flavour  of  the 
ordinary  Crab,  but  has  a  delightful  character  of  its 
own,  and  with  us  it  will  never  again  descend  to  the 
jelly  pan.  If  it  were  grown  as  the  Fairy  Apple, 
and  sold  as  a  fine  dessert  fruit,  it  would  bring  a 
fancy  price  when  once  known. — Tiios.  Fletcher, 
CT)'aj>j>€nha//,   Chrs/nrr. 

American   Carnations.— The  varieties 

which  find  most  favour  with  the  American  growers 
are  of  a  rather  difl'erent  t}'pe  to  those  favoured  by 
ll^nglish  growers.  A  perfect  calyx,  long  flower 
stems,  distinct  colours  and  scent  are  the  most 
essential  points,  and  most  of  the  varieties  grown 
have  fringed  petals.     The   habit  of   growth  more 
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closely  resembles  some  of  the  older  varieties  of  our 
Tree  Carnations,  such  as  Andalusia,  Laura,  La 
Belle,  Sir  Charles  ^Vilson,  and  others ;  these 
varieties  seem  to  have  gone  out  of  cultivation,  and 
fewer  of  the  newer  varieties  which  have  taken 
their  place  have  fringed  flowers.  Ethel  Crocker, 
which  gained  an  award  of  merit  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  is  a 
good  type,  and  one  of  the  most  popular  American 
varieties,  the  flowers  are  of  good  size  with  a 
perfect  calyx,  the  colour  soft  rosy  pink,  richl} 
clove-scented :  H.  G.  Crane  is  a  good  scarlet  ; 
General  Maceo,  bright  claret-crimson  ;  and  Glacier, 
pure  white,  may  all  be  recommended.  Tbey  are 
all  free-growing  and  produce  side  shoots  freel}'. 
Plants  propagated  from  cuttings  last  ilarch  are 
now  coming  into  flower. — A.  Hemsley. 

Early-flowering"  Chrysanthe- 
mums.— The  supporters  of  the  early-flowering 
race  must  have  long  since  felt  that  their  efl'orts 
had  met  with  some  considerable  amount  of  success, 
for  although  the  September  show  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  has  been  abolished  the 
early  varieties  are  much  improved  in  form  and 
colour  since  the  first  attempt  at  holding  an  exhibi- 
tion of  them  was  inaugurated.  The  Chry- 
santhemum grower,  no  matter  what  his  nationality 
or  circumstances  may  be,  appears  to  pass  through 
certain  well-defined  stages,  and  of  these  an  attempt 
to  glorify  the  early  section  is  one.  At  the  present 
time  the  French  growers  are  evincing  abnormal 
interest  in  this  section.  It  has  consequently  been 
arranged  by  the  National  Horticultural  Society  of 
France  to  hold  a  show  in  Paris  on  the  10th  inst. 
Six  classes  in  pot  plants  and  four  in  cut  blooms  are 
provided  for  in  the  schedule.  A  similar  exhibition 
was  held  last  year. — C.  H.  P. 

Potato    'Windsor    Castle.  —  In   The 

Garden  of  September  14  Mr.  E.  Burrell  writes  of 
this  Potato  :  "  Windsor  Castle  holds  its  own  as  a 
grand  second  early,  and  is  probably  one  of  the 
finest  all  round  Potatoes  in  cultivation.  There  is 
always  the  same  heavy  level  crop,  with  a  very  low 
percentage  of  small  tubers,  with  not  the  slightest 
sign  of  deterioration.  Is  this  characteristic  of  this 
variety  in  the  majority  of  soils  '.'  Perhaps  Messrs. 
Sutton,  who  were  responsible  for  its  introduction, 
and  have  done  so  much  in  the  way  of  placing 
first-class  sorts  before  the  public,  will  say  if 
this  is  so."'  Messrs.  Sutton,  in  reply  to  our 
correspondent's  query,  say  that  he  is  quite  right 
in  supposing  that  Windsor  Castle  holds  its  own 
as  one  of  the  finest  round  Potatoes  in  cultivation, 
and  that  the  characteristics  he  names  of  a  heavy 
level  crop  with  few  small  tubers  is  noteworthy 
on  all  soils. 

Mildew  on  Tea  Roses.— I  should  be 

greatly  obliged  if  any  of  your  contributors 
would  tell  me  from  their  experience  how  to  deal 
with  mildew  on  Tea  Roses.  Every  year  mine 
suffer  from  it  more  or  less,  and  I  have  tried  all 
remedies  without  success.  Sulphur  is  no  good 
whatever. — W.  M.,  Bland/onl. 

Mr.  Peter  Barr,  V.M.H.,  sends  to  us 

from  .South  Africa  a  cop}' of  the  CajK  Tlmi;>s,  which 
contains  the  first  part  of  an  exhaustive  paper  upon 
"  Ancient  and  Modem  Daffodils,"  read  by  Mr.  Barr 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Sea 
Point  Horticultural  Society. 

Araucaria  excelsa.— During  a  recent 
visit  to  the  fine  gardens  of  Sir  Henry  Campliell- 
Bannernian,  at  Belmont,  I  was  very  much  struck 
with  several  plants  of  this  handsome  and  useful 
Conifer.  Mr.  Dingwell,  who  so  ably  superintends 
the  gardens,  pointed  out  some  of  the  above  plants 
about  4  feet  high,  well  furnished  from  bottom  to 
top,  and  in  fine  health  and  colour.  To  my  sui-prise 
when  he  lifted  them  up  they  were  growing  in 
fancy  pots  only  "i  inches  in  diameter  and  about  the 
same  in  depth,  and  had  been  in  these  for  al)Out 
six  years,  having  only  received  occasional  dressings 
of  artificial  manure  and  a  good  soaking  twice  a 
week.  They  are  used  for  house  decoration,  placing 
the  pots  into  sufhciently  large  fancy  ones  to  sustain 
the  weight  of  the  plant.  When  plants  can  be 
grown  to  this  perfection  in  such  limited  pot  room, 
I  consider  it  would  be  a  great  convenience  to  those 
having  a  large  amount  of  house  decoration  to  try 
this  method. — H.  H.,  Downjidd. 
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Chrysanthemum    September 

Beauty. — Tlicre  are  comparatively  few  really 
good  yellow  early-dowering  Chrysanthenium.s,  and 
on  this  account  the  addition  of  another  first-rale 
decorative  sort  is  sure  to  bo  readily  welcomed. 
Mr.  W.  J.  (iodfrey,  of  Exniouth,  a  few  days  since 
sent  me  a  capital  bunch  of  the  variety  under 
notice,  and  this  had  been  grown,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  without  disbudding.  Each  blossom  is 
developed  on  a  useful  length  of  footstalk,  so  that 
they  may  be  individualh'  used  for  decorative  work 
as  cut  flowers.  The  form  of  the  flowers  is  very 
pleasing,  and  the  colour  is  a  deep  yellow  with  the 
faintest  suspicion  of  bronze  on  the  florets,  which 
are  rather  narrow.  It  is  said  to  be  a  seedling  from 
the  well-known  variety  Mme.  Marie  Masse,  which 
is  an  ideal  early  sort,  either  as  a  pot  plant  or  for 
the  open  border  ;  the  new  sort  may  therefore  be 
regarded  with  much  favour  on  this  account. — 
D.  B.  C. 

Leeks. — There  is  a  wide  difference  in  use 
between  the  favourite  Leek  stem  of  the  show  table 
and  those  usuall3'  offered  for  sale  and  consumption. 
It  may  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  examijles  as 
may  be  regarded  with  favour  at  shows  are  never 
seen  in  the  market  or  find  their  way  to  gentlemen's 
tables.  They  are  far  too  large  and  unfit  for  such 
use,  and  because  so  large  have  stem  texture  that  is 
not  the  best  fitted  for  consumption.  Recentl3'  at 
the  show  of  these  products  at  the  Westminster 
Aquarium,  when  some  thirty  lots  of  half-dozen 
stems  were  shown,  those  placed  first  were  no 
less  than  6-^  inches  in  girth,  or  about  the  size 
round  of  a  pitchfork  handle.  Whj'  stems  so 
exaggerated  in  dimensions  and  so  unfit  for  ordinary 
domestic  use  should  be  thus  honoured  it  is  hard  to 
say,  except  that  they  were  the  biggest.  vSome 
stems  even  better  and  longer  blanched,  certainly 
fully  14  inches  in  each  ease,  their  girth  being  about 
4J  inches,  obtained  no  notice,  yet  were  by  far  the 
best  samples  staged.  That  is  what  the  rage  for 
size  in  products  brings  us  to.  It  is  probable 
that  there  is  less  distinctness  in  Leeks  than 
in  any  other  kind  of  vegetable.  Distinctions  are, 
as  a  rule,  more  of  culture  than  of  strain.  I  noticed 
recently  at  Aldenham  House  such  varieties  as 
Prizewinner,  Oxonian,  and  the  Syon,  but  to  find 
any  difference  was  impossible.  These  are  planted 
out  in  trenches  i  feet  apart,  the  stems  bound  with 
brown  paper,  then  either  earthed  or  have  deep 
zinc  collars  bound  round  them  to  keep  oft'  the  soil, 
as  properly  blanched  Leeks  must  have  no  stains  on 
the  stems.  No  doubt  methods  of  culture  and 
blanching  are  generall}'  alike.  The  point  of  differ- 
ence is  in  relation  to  size  of  stem,  which,  whilst 
perfectly  white,  should  not  be  of  undue  size  for 
exhibition  or  for  table. — A.  D. 

Chrysanthemum  Pompon  Mr. 

Selly.  —  Although  this  pretty  little  Pompon 
Chrysanthemum  has  been  in  commerce  for  some 
3'ears  now,  one  does  not  see  so  much  of  it  in  gardens 
as  its  good  qualities  would  warrant.  There  are 
several  excellent  representatives  of  this  type  of  the 
flower,  but  very  few  that  will  compare  with  the 
variety  under  notice  in  habit,  form,  colour,  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  The  plant  attains  a  height 
of  about  IS  inches,  is  bushy  and  compact  in  its 
style  of  growth,  and  is  very  free  flowering.  The 
colour  is  soft  rose-pink. — C. 

Chrysanthemum  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall.^ 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  the  large  flowered 
Japanese  sorts,  and  is  said  by  the  raiser  to  be  a 
seedling  from  the  well  known  variety  Edith  Tabor. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  beautiful  dwarf 
plant,  second  crown  buds,  which  are  now  two- 
thirds  expanded,  being  developed  on  plants  less 
than  3  feet  high.  For  grouping  this  variety  should 
be  in  large  demand,  and  as  the  buds  open  kindly 
from  even  an  early  bud  selection,  it  is  a  great  point 
in  its  favour.  The  colour  of  the  blooms  ma}'  -be 
described  as  a  bronzy  yellow.  The  plant  has  been 
certificated  on  two  occasions.  — C. 

t)ahlias,  Pompon   sorts   for   vase 

decoration. — To  arrange  the  top-heavj'  blooms 
of  the  show  and  fancy  Dahlias  in  a  really 
pleasing  manner  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty,  and 
the  same  remarks  applj'  with  perhaps  less  force 
to  their  formidable  rivals,  the  Cactus  type  of  these 
flowers.     In  the  case  of  the  pretty  little  Pompon 


lilossoms  the  arrangement  is  as  simple  as  can  be. 
With  from  twelve  to  eighteen  of  these  bright  and 
prettily  finished  blossoms  quite  a  large  vase  can  be 
arranged  to  make  a  really  handsome  display.  The 
blossoms  are  not  heavy  enough  to  inconvenience 
their  disposition  in  the  vase  arrangement,  and  if 
each  one  be  arranged  lightly,  so  that  it  stands  out 
well  from  its  fellows,  the  floral  picture  thus 
produced  is  distinctly  charming.  Too  often, 
alas  !  these  flowers  are  crowded  together  in  the 
vases,  and  in  this  way  their  beauty  is  lost. 
— D.  B. 

To  clean  a  pond. — in  The  Garden  for 
September  14  I  saw  a  query  by  "  J.  B."  as  to  the 
possibility  of  getting  rid  of  green  scum  on  a  pond 
wdiich  he  saj's  appears  on  the  advent  of  hot 
weather  in  summer.  I  used  to  be  troubled  in  the 
same  way  in  a  cemented  tank  of  still  water,  which 
would  keep  clear  until  after  two  or  three  days  of 
hot  sun,  when  it  would  be  completely  covered  with 
green  scum.  It  had  vegetable  life  in  the  shape  of 
Nymph;eas,  and  animal  life  in  the  shape  of  golden 
carp,  but  the  scum  appeared  in  spite  of  them.  A 
few  years  ago  I  collected  a  large  number  of  water 
snails  and  put  them  into  it,  since  which  time  I 
have  never  had  to  complain  of  this  scum.  Although 
it  would  be  rather  too  hasty  a  generalisation  to 
quote  these  facts  as  cause  and  effect,  I  mention 
them  as  a  suggestion  for  what  they  are  worth,  and 
I  believe  others  have  had  a  similar  experience. 
At  any  rate,  the  experiment  is  worth  trying.  I 
suspect  also  the  introduction  of  tench  would  also 
prove  useful  for  keeping  down  vegetable  growth, 
for    which   they    are    better    than   carp.  — H.    R. 

DUO.UOEE. 

Transplanting"  Hollies.— In  my  opinion 

the  difficulty  of  successfuU}-  moving  Hollies  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  not  to  say  imaginary. 
Autumn  transplanting  is  usually  fatal,  but  even 
large  and  old  plants  moved  in  April,  or,  better 
still,  in  Maj'  or  June,  usually  do  well.  Both  in 
Kent  and  Ireland  I  have  moved  very  old  Hollies 
with  complete  success,  some  of  them  being  carted 
several  miles,  and  all  the  earth  thereby  shaken  off 
their  roots.  I  have  not  found  continuous  watering 
at  all  necessary.  Many  conifers  and  other  ever- 
greens would  do  better  were  planting  generally 
postponed  till  spring. — P.  Bicknell. 

Disa  grandiflora  var.  superba.— 

Your  beautiful  illustration  of  Disa  grandiflora  var. 
superba  in  a  recent  issue  recalls  the  manner  in 
which  my  father,  the  late  .James  Taplin,  treated 
this  brilliant  Orchid  in  New  Jersej'.  Our  tropical 
summers  are  tr3'ing  to  this  plant,  and  it  was 
his  custom  to  plunge  the  Disas  out  of  doors 
during  the  hot  weather,  the  location  selected 
being  a  shad}'  peat  border  above  a  little  lake, 
the  soil  being  moist  but  well  drained.  The 
liorder  was  planted  in  natural  style  with  native 
Orchids  and  Ferns,  with  a  background  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis,  and  similar  subjects.  The 
Disa  luxuriated  in  such  surroundings,  becoming 
extremely  robust ;  the  winter  was  spent  in  a 
Camellia  house.  Mr.  Taplin  potted  the  Disa,  not 
singly,  as  usually  seen,  but  grouped  in  a  large 
pan,  and  only  those  who  have  seen  it  thus  can 
appreciate  its  magnificence.  The  soil  used  was 
that  described  by  Mr.  J.  W.  Hall  in  The  Garden, 
peat  preponderating  over  sphagnum,  and  a  good 
deal  of  crock  being  used. — Emily  Taplin  Royle, 
Maywoocl,  N.J. 

Climbers  at  Aldenham  House.— it 

was  cjuite  an  unusual  feature  in  any  garden  to  see 
pillar-trained  climbers  running  up  and  blooming 
charmingl}' amidst  the  shrubs  at  Aldenham  House. 
It  is  one  of  the  merits  of  planting  here  that  nothing 
is  crowded,  each  tree,  shrub,  or  climber  having 
ample  room,  and  is  well  individualised.  In  such 
case  these  columnar  plants,  trained  up  to  stakes 
and  fully  covering  them,  were  quite  charming. 
Amongst  these  were  Vinca  lobata,  Maurandya  bar- 
clayana,  Ipoma;as,  green  and  variegated  Cobras, 
Ecremoearpus  scaber,  Lophospermum  scandens, 
Tropa!olums  hedaracea  and  canariense.  Everlasting 
Peas,  red,  white,  and  pink,  and  Lathyrus  splendens, 
the  variegated  Japanese  Hop,  variegated  Black- 
berry in  fruit,  and  similar  things,  making  up  a 
most  interesting  and  unusual  collection  too  seldom 
seen. — A.  D. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

RIVIERA    GARDEN    ROSES. 

(C'ont inued  from  jiitr/e  ITS.) 

WALTHAM  CLIMBER  No.  3 
.shows  to  great  advantage  on 
this  coa.st.  Its  long  strong 
shoots  are  clothed  with  its 
.scarlet-criinson  flowers  early 
in  spring,  and  give  a  fair 
sprinkling  of  blooms  very  continuou.sly  during 
winter  when  grown  on  a  sunny  pergola. 

No  mention  has  been  made  of  Gloire  de 
Dijon  and  its  many  seedlings,  for  they  do  not 
sliow  to  as  great  advantage  as  in  more  northern 
gardens. 

Belle  Lyonnaise  is  fairly  good,  but  there  is 
one  of  more  modern  date,  Duchesse  d'Auer- 
stadt,  whicli  proves  the  exception  to  the  rule, 
and  is  most  excellent  in  every  way.  From  its 
growth  it  is  evidently  from  llcve  d'Or  on  one 
side,  and  is  quite  the  finest,  freest,  and  best  of 
all  golden-yellow  Tea  Roses  of  climbing  habit. 
It  will  no  doubt  entirely  displace  Reve  d'Or, 
being  its  superior  in  every  way,  and  this,  to 
those  who  kno'^v  that  old  Rose  on  this  coast, 
is  saying  much. 

Noisette  Roses. 

After  Lamarque,  which  has  already  received 
its  due  notice,  Jaune  Desprez  must  be  men- 
tioned on  account  of  its  perfume  and  beauty 
in  spring.  Curiously  enough  it  is  not  always 
a  winter  bloomer,  but  it  still  luxuriantly  adorns 
many  an  old  garden. 

Ideal  is  es,sentially  a  Rose  for  this  coast. 
In  spring  it  even  rivals  Fortune's  Yellow,  but 
it  comes  in  several  weeks  later  and  is  deeper  in 
its  rosy  tones.  Did  it  but  bloom  at  all  in 
winter  it  would  be  unsurpassable. 

Dr.  Roques  is  the  most  intensely  brilliant 
shade  of  orange-red  that  I  know,  and  when 
fully  proved  will  be  invaluable  as  a  climber 
when  its  winter  blooming  is  established.  The 
rich  claret-red  shoots  in  .January  are  almost  as 
brilliant  as  any  flower  could  be. 

William  A.  Richardson  no  longer  climbs 
here,  but  flowers  splendidly  in  winter  as  a 
straggling  bush. 

Pink  Rover  must  certainly  not  be  omitted 
from  the  list  of  climbing  Roses,  for  there  are 
so  few  of  its  fresh  and  lovely  shade  of  colour. 
It  is  very  sweet-scented,  blooms  abundantly 
before  Christmas,  and  wherever  grown  is  at 
once  a  favourite.  It  seems  to  revel  in  the 
conditions  here. 

Griiss  an  Teplitz,  a  seedling  between 
Cramoisie  Grimpante  and  Gloire  des  Roso- 
manes,  is  another  very  delightful  climbing 
Rose  on  this  coast.  Most  brilliant  red  in 
colour,  sweet-scented  and  free,  it  has  hardly 
yet  been  sufficiently  planted,  so  its  full  merits 
are  not  established. 

Hybrid  Teas 

are  decidedly  the  most  in  vogue  now,  owing  not 
only  to  their  size  and  beauty,  but  to  the  length 
of  stalk  with  which  they  may  be  cut.  As 
garden  Roses  they  are  equally  valuable. 

Caroline  Testout  entirely  takes  the  place  of 
La  France,  which  never  showed  itself  to 
perfection  on  this  coast. 

Marquise  Litta  has  made  her  mark  also,  and 
is  very  rich  and  bright  in  colour  during  the 
winter. 

Gloire  Lyonnaise  and  Captain  Christy  are 
splendid  winter  bloomers,  but  the  flowers  are 
not  considered  so  valuable  for  the  market. 

Belle  Siebrecht  is  also  becoming  a  very 
popular  Rose,  while  Mme.  Jules  Grolez  is 
considered  worthless,  for  its  petals  are  soft  and 
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easily  spoilt,  and  it  does  notgrow  with  anything 
like  the  same  vigour.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  Roses  that  do  well  in  English 
gardens  do  not  enjoy  a  more  southern  climate, 
and  it  is  curious  to  remark  how  the  descri)itions 
of  French  raisers  refer  generally  to  Roses 
grown  in  a  hotter  climate  than  England,  so 
that  their  descriptions  are  not  fo  likely  to 
mislead  in  the  south  as  those  in  the  north  are 
apt  to  imagine. 

Hybkh)  Perpetual  Roses 
are  little  grown,  and  are  chiefly  used  for  late 
autumn  cutting  out  of  doors.  For  the  first 
three  months  of  the  year  they  are  now 
flowered  under  glass,  so  "that  they  can  be  cut 
with  the  long  stems  required  in  France.  I 
need  only  mention  Paul  Neyron  (so  fine  in 
December),  Ulrich  Brunner,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Mrs.  John  Laing,  General  Jacqueminot, 
and  Eclair  as  the  best  and  most  useful  here. 
The  growth  of  Roses  under  glass  for  market  in 
January,  February,  and  early  March  has  become 
a  great  industry,  and  is  largely  displacing  the 
hardy  winter-blooming  Teas  grown  on  the 
sunny  terraces. 

Tkx  Roses 

which  not  only  bear  but  enjoy  the  summer  heat 
aud  diought,  flowering  freely  in  November 
and  December  after  the  autumn  rains  and 
pruning,  are  cultivated  not  only  in  gardens, 
but  as  a  field  or  ip,  and  the  December  crop 
of  bloom  is  the  most  valuable,  so  that  every- 
thing yields  to  that.  To  name  any  but  the 
most  valuable  is  unnecessary  here,  and  roughly 
speaking  Nabonnand's  catalogue  of  his  own 
seedlings  represents  what  has  been  most  grown 
during  the  last  twenty  years.  Of  these,  how- 
ever, many  are  obsolete. 

Isabelle  Nabonnand  is  one  of  the  few  really 
good  winter  Roses  I  have  ever  seen  grown  in 
England.  One  of  the  oldest,  it  still  is  worth 
growing  in  any  garden.  Its  blush-centred 
white  blooms  are  fairly  double,  and  yet  open 
fre^-ly  through  the  winter. 

General  Schablikine  has  at  last  found  its 
way  to  England.  For  many  years  this  was 
the  only  rose-coloured  Tea  to  lie  depended  on 
in  winter.  Now  that  glass  is  so  much  used, 
and  larger  and  longer  stalked  blooms  are 
required,  it  is  only  used  as  a  decorative  .garden 
liose. 

Marie  Van  Hoitte  i-i  another  old  llise  that 
is  gradually  being  superseded,  as  its  Howers 
obstinately  refuse  to  hold  uji  their  heads,  but 
its  beauty  and  freedom  make  it  indispensable 
in  the  winter  garden. 

Paul  Nabonnand  has  for  some  years  reigned 
supreme  from  the  beauty  and  freedom  of  its 
pale  pink  blooms  in  December.  It  is  the  Rose 
that  with  Schablikine  produces  the  most 
summer-like  effect  during  the  winter. 

Fiametta  Nabonnand  is  a  very  good  fiesh- 
white  Rose,  as  indeed  are  all  the  Roses  that 
are  named  after  the  Nabonnand  family,  parti- 
cularly for  winter  blooming. 

Papa  Gontier,  so  bold  in  growth,  so  rich  in 
petal,  is  the  most  useful  of  all  winter  Roses 
for  cut  bloom.  Its  size  and  l>rilliant  rose  pink 
colour  are  remarkable  in  this  climate.  1  have 
never  seen  it  in  its  tiue  character  in  England. 
The  fields  and  hedges  of  Safrano,  the  first  of 
all  winter-blooming  Ptoses,  deserve  a  passing 
mention,  though  now,  save  as  a  hedge  Rose,  it 
is  not  worth  a  pilace.  Its  abundance  of  flowers 
about  Christmastide  is  its  chief  attraction,  and 
at  that  season  it  is  still  sent  in  quantity  to 
northern  cities. 

Antoine  Rivoire  is  the  Rose  that  has  made 
sensation  lately,  both  in  the  garden  and  in  the 
grower's  ground.  Its  beauty  and  fresh  pink 
and  white  colouring  (white  in  December),  and 


its  fine  vigorous  .stems,  crowned  with  bold 
upright  flowers,  have  at  once  raised  it  to  high 
favour.  It  looks  as  it  it  were  a  cross  between 
Ga|itain  Christy  and  some  old  Tea-like 
Rubens,  and  is  better  than  either. 

Mme.  Gadeau  Ramey  is  a  very  sweet  and 
lovely  garden  Rose,  but  has  not  as  yet  at  all 
the  .same  vogue,  being  of  the  Devonionsis  type. 

The  China  Roses  and  Hybrid  Chinas  do  not 
find  favour  here,  they  are  too  fieeting  and  t^oo 
thin,  and  Tea  Roses  give  us  more  beauty.  For 
instance,  Beaute  Inconstante,  a  Tea,  has  not 
only  even  more  brilliant  orange-scarlet  tones 
than  any  hylirid  China,  but  it  is  so  free  and 
hardy,  as  well  as  solid  in  jietal,  that  it  puts  to 
shame  its  cousins  that  are  so  welcome  in 
northern  gardens. 

Cramoisie  Superieure  is  lovely  as  a  dwarf 
hedge,  but  is  not  nearly  so  good  a  winter 
bloonier  as  the  climbing  form  Cramoisie 
Grimpante,  so  it  is  in  hedgerows  and  avenues 
that  the  glowing  masses  of  this  are  seen  in 
company  with  'he  pale  pink  Indica  Major, 
which  here  takes  the  place  of  the  Hawthorn 
hedge.  E.  H.  Wood.\ll. 


the  best  of  these  dwarfs  and  the  ]irocess 
repeated  year  after  year,  there  will  ultimately 
be  develo]ied  a,  tendency  to  nanism. 

As  another  practical  method,  the  flowers  of 
the  plant  it  is  wished  to  make  dwarf  should  be 
pollinated  by  the  stamens  of  the  dwarfest  of 
its  kind,  and  the  proliability  is  that  at  least 
some  of  the  offspring  will  show  the  desired 
tendency. 

Mr.  McNab  found  that  "  the  best  dwarf 
varieties  of  Rhododendron  are  those  obtained 
by     using    pollen    taken     from    the     smaller 

^tium'Uf:." 

This  result  is  very  suggestive,  because  the 
orders  Leguminosjfi,  Labiat;e,  Scrophularine;e 
and  allies,  as  well  as  Pelargonia,  etc,  will 
supply  ample  material  for  experimentation, 
which  would  test  the  generality  of  the 
inference  from  Mr.  McNab's  experience. 

George  Henslow. 


SHORT    STUDIES    IN    PLANT 
LIFE.-XVIII. 

N  A  N I  s  jr . 

"  Nanism  "  or  dwarfing,  as  well  as  "  gigantism," 
are  affections  of  plants,  just  as  they  are  of 
human  beings  ;  and  it  is  as  difficult  to  account 
for  them  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

Of  course  one  puts  aside  the  temporary 
artificial  dwarfing  due  to  starvation,  as  well  as 
the  remarkable  stunted  forms  of  trees  grown 
liy  the  Japanese.  But  while  dwarfs  and  giants 
appear  among  seedlings  of  plants  which  are 
normally  of  a  particular  size,  it  is  difficult  to 
say  w/ii/  they  occur  at  all.  We  know  from 
experience  that  they  may  be  hereditary,  as  in 
dwarf  French  Beans  and  Peas,  as  well  as 
"  C'upids  "  among  Sweet  Peas,  I'c. 

Nanism  is  more  frequent  under  cultivation 
than  among  wild  jilants,  though  it  has  become 
a  permanent  feature  in  certain  trees  of  arctic 
and  antarctic  regions,  as  in  Beeches  and  Pines. 
Linnieus,  indeed,  thought  that  arid  conditions 
were  necessaiy.  They  certainly  are  in  some 
ca-es,  but  it  is  not  so,  of  course,  with  the 
appearance  of  dwarfs  in  a  well-cultivated  moist 
garden. 

Nanism  is  more  frequent  in  annuals  than 
perennials.  Perhaps  this  is  so  only  because 
more  annual  plants  are  raised  and  in  more 
varied  conditions  than  perennials.  ^ 

The  natural  tendency  to  fix  itself  varies 
greatly.  Some  dwarfs  remain  true  from  the 
second  year,  others  require  from  two  to  six 
years  of  selection  and  isolation  before  the 
strain  can  become  established,  but  the  general 
rule  seems  to  be  that  the  longer  the  species 
has  been  in  cultivation  the  shorter  the  time 
does  it  take  to  fix  a  new  variety  and  .so 
establish  a  race. 

To  jiroduce  dwarfs,  M.  Verlot*  suggested  the 
following  ]irocess  as  worth  trial  :  F'irst  sow 
the  seed  in  early  autumn  (August-September). 
Then  pick  out  the  .seedlings,  leaving  between 
each  a  space  sufficient  for  free  growth.  As 
soon  as  the  leaves  touch  one  another  pick 
them  out  again,  repeating  the  process  three  or 
four  times.  After  that  they  are  to  be  put  into 
the  border  wliere  they  remain.  The  plants  are 
strong,  firm,  and  bushy.  The  inferior  ramifi- 
cation has  been  favoured,  which  thus  detracts 
from  nourishing  the  main  stem.  The  plant  is 
thus  dwarfed.     Then  if  seed  be  selected  from 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

LILIUM   SULPHUREUM. 

N(  I  praise  is  too  great  for  this  noble  Lil}', 
noble  both  in  nature  and  the  manner 
of  its  flowering.  The  stem  from  a 
.strong  bulb  is  nearly  6  feet  high, 
some  :2  feet  of  the  upper  portion  of 
the  stem  containing  a  bulbil  in  the 
axils  of  eaeli  leaf,  as  is  the  case  with  L.  tigrinum 
for  example.  A  feature  of  this  grand  Himalayan 
kind  is  the  way  in  wliich  the  huge  pendent  ifowers 
droop  over  in  the  most  graceful  manner.  Indivi- 
dually the  blossoms,  or  rather  the  buds,  prior  to 
expansion  are  about  7  inches  in  length,  the  trps  of 
the  segments  strongl}'  recurving  when  the  flower 
is  full}'  open.  The  tender  and  delicate  fragrance, 
the  ricli  chrome-yellow  of  the  interior  of  the  flower, 
all  play  a  part  in  making  this  one  of  the  most 
fascinating  of  all  long  flowered  Ijilies.  A  good 
feature  of  this  kind  is  the  way  the  flowers  open 
and  so  make  a  goodly  show,  the  long  pedicels 
extending  tlie  blossoms  outwards  to  a  considerable 
distance,  so  that  they  are  well  seen.  Of  much 
importance,  too,  is  the  proved  hardiness  of  this 
grand  fjily  ;  indeed,  it  has  been  proved  to  be  quite 
hardy  iu  widely'  differing  localities,  and  in  some 
places  plants  have  stood  for  four  or  five  years. 

HEniANTiins  H.  G.  Moon. 
There  is  promise  of  tliis  excellent  cross-bred 
.Sunflower  taking  front  rank  even  with  the  best  of 
those  now  in  commerce.  Indeed,  it  is  a  good  plant 
from  every  point  of  view,  and  owes  its  origin  to 
Mr.  Moon,  the  well-known  artist.  The  plant  is 
the  result  of  crossing  a  good  form  of  rigidus  with 
the  larger  single  kind,  H.  multiflorus  maximus, 
and  bears  evidence  of  its  relation  to  the  last- 
named  by  the  distinctlj'  pointed  and  tapering  ray 
florets.  In  point  of  colour  the  plant  takes  large!}' 
of  the  rich  colouring  of  H.  rigidus,  and  bears 
relation  to  tlie  same  in  the  leaf  character  and  the 
roughness  of  stems  and  leaves.  It  grows  some 
4  feet  or  o  feet  high,  and  the  rich  colouring  of  the 
flowers  is  beautiful  and  distinct,  even  among 
Sunflowers.  One  point  of  inqjortance  is  note- 
worth}',  it  is  this,  that  the  stems  take  water  so 
promptly  and  well  that  this  new  .Sunflower  will 
make  an  excellent  subject  in  the  cut  state.  In 
these  circumstances,  therefore,  the  new  comer  is 
possessed  of  very  considerable  merit,  and  as  a  good 
garden  plant  it  deserves  to  be  widely  known.  Mr. 
Moon  is  to  be  congratulated  on  raising  so  good  and 
showy  a  plant,  which  as  he  himself  admits  was  the 
only  one  of  real  worth  tliat  resulted  from  the  cross 
aljove  named.  Hitherto  I  believe  the  one  parent 
has  been  referred  to  H.  multiflorus,  whereas, 
strictly,  it  should  be  its  variety  maximus. — F,.  .T. 

Asti-;r  Siiortii. 
This  variety  may  fairly  lay  claim  to  being  one 
of  the  most  delightful  of  the  garden  forms  of  the 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  certainly  ojie  of  the  best 
of  the  earlier  sorts.  Its  bluish-lilac  starlike 
blossoms  of  medium  size  are  freely  displayed  on 
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INCARVILLEA    DELAVAYI. 

long  graceful  sprays,  the  whole  plant  being  singu- 
larly elegant  in  the  character  of  its  growth. 
Pieces  rlivided  in  tlie  spring  are  looking  better 
than  two  and  three  year  old  plants,  but  by  far  the 
more  graceful  growths  are  seen  on  plants  raised 
from  cuttings  inserted  in  the  spring  of  the  present 
year.  The  height  of  these  plants  varies  between 
3  feel  and  4  feet,  and  they  are  just  now  veritable 
clouds  of  blossoms.  — D.  B. 

TuriED  Pansies  the  "Duchess''  Family. 

What  is  familiarl}'  known  as  the  "Duchess" 
family  embraces  some  of  the  very  best  of  the 
tufted  Pansies  —  Duchess  of  Fife,  Goldfinch, 
White  Duchess,  and  New  Duchess  are  members  of 
this  family  of  plants,  and  the}'  are  all  beautiful 
representatives  of  the  irregularly  margined  type 
of  these  flowers.  Ardwell  Gem  is  also  a  member 
of  the  same  family,  but  in  this  instance  the 
blossoms  fire  selfs  of  a  bright  snlphur-j'ellow 
colour.  I  never  remember  seeing  these  tufted 
Pansies  in  more  excellent  condition  than  they 
have  been  of  late ;  the  blossoms  have  been  large 
and  of  good  substance,  while  the  colours  of  the 
margined  sorts  have  been  bright  and  well  defined, 
and  the  yellow  self  superb.  The  plants  have  bean 
most  floriferous,  groups  of  a  dozen  plants  in  each 
being  quite  a  feature  in  the  hardy  border.  These 
excellent  results  may  be  attributed  to  the  cooler 
weather  of  late,  which  has  suited  the  plants 
admirabl}'. — D.  B.  C. 

RUDBECKIA  SPECIOSA    AT  DkUMLANRIG   CaSTLE. 

There  are  some  very  fine  borders  of  herbaceous 
plants  in  the  gardens  of  Drumlanrig  Castle,  Thorn- 


hill,  Dumfriesshire,  and 
a  great  feature  of  these 
borders  in  iSeptember  is 
the  clumps  and  masses 
of  Rudbeckia  speciosa 
or  Newmaimi,  as  it  is 
still  sometimes  called. 
1  have  never  before 
seen  so  much  of  tliis 
plant  in  any  private 
garden,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  of  having 
met  with  it  in  better, 
condition  than  in  these 
well  -  arranged  and 
capitally  grown  borders 
at  Drumlanrig.  Mr.  D. 
Inglis  makes  a  good  use 
of  it,  and  it  does  so  well 
that  it  deserves  the 
prominent  place  it  has 
in  these  fine  gardens. 
In  separate  beds  or  in 
bold  but  not  too  large 
clumps  it  has  a  fine 
effect  with  its  orange- 
yellow  flowers  with 
their  conspicuous  black 
discs.  In  one  border,  as 
Mr.  Inglis  pointed  out 
to  me,  the  clumps  were 
too  large  and  wanted 
reducing.  The  heavy 
rainfall  in  the  district 
seems  to  suit  R.  speciosa 
remarkably  well.  — 
S.  Aknott. 

I  N  0  a  K  V  I  L  L  E  A 

Delavayi. 

I  have  seen  many 
interesting  notes  upon 
this  beautiful  plant  in 
The  Garden,  and  have 
grown  it  with  success 
in  a  sheltered  border  of 
loamy  soil ;  the  border 
is  not  shady  by  any 
means,  but  is  not  wind- 
swept. I  wish  some 
reader  of  j'our  interest- 
ing paper  would  tell 
me  about  its  culture, 
how  to  raise  it  from 
seed,  and  what  requirements  it  wants.  I  am  a 
new  reader  of  your  paper,  and  live  in  the 
Egham  district,  where  the  soil  is  fairly  light, 
at  least  in  nij'  garden. — A.  B. 


THE    FRU[T    GARDEN. 

TRANSPORT    IN    REFRIGH- 
RATING  WAGGONS. 

EXHIBITIONS  ought  to  be  considered  as 
object-lessons,  each  countrj'  contributing 
its  finest  products  as  well  as  its  best 
methods  of  preservation  and  transport. 
At  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  IDOO  the 
collections  of  fruit  from  the  United 
States,  in  class  45,  were  remarkable  for  the  good 
preservation  obtained  by  refrigerating  processes, 
which  are  probably  the  most  perfect  and  practical 
at  present  known.  In  France,  thanks  to  our 
essentially  favourable  climate,  the  impetus  given 
to  fruit  production  for  several  years  past  will 
give  us  an  overproduction,  of  which  Paris  will  only 
be  able  to  consume  a  small  part.  It  is  therefore 
necessary  to  look  ahead  and  consider  tiie  question 
of  this  overabundance,  which  will  increase  from 
year  to  year,  and  it  is  onlj'  by  means  of  exportation 
that  we  can  cope  with  our  geographical  situation, 
putting  us,  at  the  same  lime,  at  the  doors  of 
Northern  Europe  and  of  tlie  two  Americas.  This 
exportation  will  be  a  relatively  easy  matter  if  we 
only  occupy  ourselves  seriously  with  the  question 
of  transport. 


By  a  study  of  the  results  obtained  in  the  United 
States,  where  the  question  is  to-day  settled,  we 
have  the  advantage  of  being  able  to  profit  by  all 
the  attempts  and  experiments  that  have  been  made 
before  arriving  at  these  results.  We  have  there- 
fore borrowed,  from  the  practical  manuals  on 
packing,  published  in  the  United  States,  such 
articles  as  appear  to  us  to  be  interesting  on  the 
transport  of  fruit  in  refrigerating  waggons. 

Mr.  F.  S.  Earle  writes  as  follows  on  the  subject ; 
"  Many  prejudices  were  formerly  held  against  the 
transport  of  fruit  in  refrigerating  waggons.  Mer- 
chants hesitated  to  take  fruit  which  had  been  in 
ice,  pretending  that  it  perished  immeiliately  it 
came  into  contact  with  warmer  air. 

"This  belief  was  wide-.spread  and  profoundly 
established  ;  much  time  and  many  practical 
demonstrations  were  necessary  to  prove  to  the 
trade  the  falseness  of  it.  This  opinion  probably 
had  its  origin  in  attempts  made  to  preserve  fruit 
already  too  ripe,  and  of  which  the  deterioration 
was  only  lessened  in  a  refrigerator.  If  kept  at  a 
sufficiently  low  temperature  such  fruit  will  be 
preserved  for  some  time,  the  cold  preventing 
decay,  but  decomposition  is  onlj'  arrested,  and 
directly  such  fruit  is  placed  in  a  warmer  tem- 
perature it  decays  quickly.  If,  however,  the  fruit 
is  taken  from  the  orchard  in  a  proper  state  of 
ripeness  and  placed  in  a  refrigerating  waggon,  the 
cold  will  prevent  the  commencement  of  decom- 
position, and,  after  being  unpacked,  it  will  possess 
the  property  of  preserving  itself  almost  as  long  as 
if  it  had  remained  in  the  open  air  after  having  been 
gathered. 

"  In  order  to  support  thirtj'-six  hours  of  trans- 
port by  express,  that  is  to  say,  to  be  brought  to 
market  the  second  morning  after  despatch.  Straw- 
berries ought  to  be  sent  under  the  best  possible 
conditions  and  when  the  weather  is  not  too  warm. 
During  winter  Strawberries  have  often  been  sent 
from  South  Illinois  to  Detroit,  three  daj's'  journej', 
in  refrigerating  waggons,  then  re-forwarded  with 
success  by  express  to  different  towns  in  Canada, 
where  they  have  not  arrived  until  the  second 
morning  after  having  left  Detroit. 

"Besides,  everyone  knows  that  no  fruit  is  more 
tender  than  a  fully  ripe  Peach.  Now,  Peaches 
already  fit  to  be  eaten  have  been  placed  in  refri- 
gerating waggons  in  California,  then,  after  a 
journey  of  six  days  to  Chicago,  have  been  re- 
forwarded  by  express  to  New  York,  where  they 
have  arrived  in  sufficientlj'  good  condition  to  be 
well  sold.  To  support  such  a  journey  it  is  indis- 
pensable that  the  fruit  be  carefulh'  sorted  and 
packed  ;  the  presence  of  a  few  damaged  Straw- 
berries or  Peaches  is  sufficient  to  spoil  the  whole 
consignment  before  its  arrival  on  the  market. 

"  Good  judgment  is  also  necessary  when  gather- 
ing the  fruit  in  order  to  determine  the  proper 
condition  for  its  transport  by  refrigerating 
waggons.  Certainly  it  should  not  be  too  ripe,  but 
the  fault  is  more  often  to  gather  it  too  green. 
Forwarded  by  ordinary  waggons  it  is  general!}' 
necessary  to  gather  it  rather  green,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  however,  at  the  expense  of 
quality. 

"  With  refrigeration  ripe  fruit  keeps  better  than 
that  which  is  still  green.  It  is  an  important  point 
in  favour  of  refrigeration.  Many  producers  do  not 
understand  that  it  is  important  that  fruits  should 
have  developed  their  full  flavour  and  best  qualities 
when  placed  on  the  market.  It  is  to  tiie  bad  habit 
of  gathering  too  green  that  the  want  of  flavour  in 
the  Californian  fruit  sent  to  Eastern  markets  is 
due.  Left  on  the  tree  until  its  full  development 
and  complete  colouration,  a  Peach  which  was  ripe 
enough  to  be  mellow  would  be  difficult  to  handle, 
but  one  which  if  it  had  been  left  on  the  tree  would 
be  ripe  to-morrow  is  in  proper  condition  to  be 
gathered  to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  Pears  ought 
to  be  gathered  green,  at  least  ten  daj's  or  a 
fortnight  before  maturity,  and  allowed  to  ripen  in 
a  close,  dry  place.  For  this  reason  thev  can  be 
advantageously  forwarded  in  cases  or  barrels  in 
ordinary  waggons,  unless  they  are  placed  in  cold 
chambers  on  arrival ;  in  this  case  they  are  sent  in 
refrigerating  waggons  in  order  to  retard  the 
ripening  as  much  as  possible. 

"The  first  refrigerating  waggons  were  made  for 
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the  meat  trade.  The  meat  was  hung  in  cold 
ohaniberp,  and  the  waggons  kept  at  or  near  freezing 
point.  In  a  clean  and  well-arranged  waggon  the 
consignment  only  heats  very  slightlj",  a  small 
(juanlity  of  ice  being  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  its 
destination.  When  these  waggons  were  used  for 
fruit  the  consignment,  still  impregnated  w'lh  the 
heat  of  the  orchard,  very  quickly  melted  the  ice, 
and  the  waggons  invariably  arrived  warm  and  in 
bad  condition.  In  order  to  use  these  waggons 
with  success  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  construct 
places  at  the  point  of  departure  in  which  the  fruit 
can  be  cooled  before  being  loaded. 

"  The  necessity  for  the  transport  of  fruit  by 
refrigerating  waggons  having  been  demonstrated, 
waggons  were  specially  constructed  for  the  fruit 
trade,  with  receptacles  for  ice  large  enough,  not 
only  to  cool  warm  fruit  when  loaded,  but  to 
preserve  it  cold  to  its  destination.  At  present 
there  are  many  lines  having  special  waggons  for 
fruit;  the}'  are  much  sought  after  for  the  fruit 
and  vegetable  trade,  so  that  all  stations  having  a 
sufficient  transit  are  assured  of  a  service  of 
waggons,  with  competent  men  accustomed  to 
stowing  the  packages  of  fruit  and  to  the  loading 
of  the  ice.     Of  course,  each  line   protends  to  have 


service  if  the  loading  has 
been  well  done. 

"The  most  important 
points  to  be  considered 
i  11  an  ice  waggon  arranged 
for  the  transport  of  fruit 
are  (1)  the  capacity  of  its 
ice  reservoirs  and  ('2)  its 
installation.  The  ice  re- 
servoirs should  contain  at 
least  five  tons,  six  would 
be  belter,  and  whether 
jilaced  at  the  ends  or 
on  top  of  the  waggon 
matters  little.  The  wag- 
gon ought  to  bo  strongly 
constructed,  with  double 
sides  and  roof.  Tlie 
space  between  tlie  sides 
should  be  filled  with 
material  which  is  a  bad 
conductor  of  heat.  The 
doors  should  be  con- 
structed in  the  same 
manner  as  the  sides,  of 
the  same  thickness,  and 
adjusted  to  close  as 
hermetically  as  possible. 
The  waggons  should  be 
clean  and  smooth  run- 
ning.  As  a  rule  the 
railway  companies  pro- 
vide men  to  loail  the 
waggons,  the  storage 
being  of  such  great  im- 
portance that  they  are 
afraid  of  compromising 
the  reputation  of  their 
waggons  by  emplo}'ing 
inexperienced  men. 

"  The  most  important 
measures  to  be  observed 
ill  the  loading  are  (1) 
that  the  packages  have 
sufficient  spaces  to  allow 
the  cold  air  to  penetrate 
immediately  to  all  parts  ; 
(■2)  that  they  be  arranged 
111  such  fashion  as  not 
to  fall  or  become  dis- 
placed in  consequence 
of  any  shaking  which 
maj'  happen  during  the 
journey." 

Here  follows  a  long 
description  on  the 
method  of  stowing  the 
packages  by  placing 
them  a  few  inches  from 
one  another,  and  separating  each  range  of  packages 
by  means  of  strips  of  wood  nailed  to  the  cases.  With 
this  method  of  loading  no  part  of  a  package  presses 
upon  another,  the  cold  air  can  circulate  freely,  and 
all  the  consignment  is  equally  refrigerated. 

Mr.  L.  H.  Bailey,  in  his  treatise,  "  The 
Principles  of  Fruit  Growing,"  adds:  "Fruit  of 
extra  quality  always  pays  for  the  expense  one  is  put 
to  for  its  transport.  If  it  is  of  a  delicate  nature 
and  the  market  is  at  a  distance  of  six  or  eight 
hours  by  rail,  it  should  be  forwarded  in  ice 
waggons,  especially  during  hot  weather. 

"In  forwarding  by  ice  waggons  it  is  important 
to  know  that  the  waggon  ought  to  be  refrigerated 
some  time  before  the  fruit  is  placed  in  it ;  the  ice 
should  be  placed  in  the  reservoirs  at  least  six 
hours  in  advance  :  the  railway  company  should 
be  informed  of  the  quantity  of  fruit  to  be  loaded, 
and  the  duration  of  the  journey,  in  order  to  renew 
the  ice  from  time  to  time. 

"The  packages  of  fruit  should  not  fill  the 
waggon  to  the  roof  ;  the  upper  part  being  some- 
limes  very  hot,  especially  in  summer,  it  is  advisable 
to  allow  a  space  above  the  packages  sufficiently 
large  to  allow  the  cold  air  to  circulate  freely." 
The  temperature  to  be   maintained  for  the  fruit 


Figs,  3.) •.S92'-' ;  Nuts,  Water  Melons,  Peaches, 
Pears,  tlried  Apples,  Plums,  \'egetables,  dried 
Maize,  Preserves,  Lemons,  Oranges,  and  (irapes, 
85'ti(i4'-':  Berries  (fitrawberries.  Raspberries,  &c.), 
Cherries,  and  \\'ine,  41  "SS^'. 

This  company  wrote,  May  22,  1IS9T,  that  it 
was  carrying  Apples  at  a  temperature  even  below 
.'52'-',  at  29  SS^',  and  that  it  could  even  descend 
to  28'GOS'-'  in  the  tirst  month  of  storage  in  the 
refrigerating  warehouse  after  the  gathering ;  it 
advises  immediate  refrigeration  after  the  gathering 
when  the  Apples  are  to  be  preserved  a  long  time. 
To  that  end  they  recommend  that  the  crop  be  sent 
to  the  refrigerating  warehouse  before  October  2U. 

In  the  United  States  the  public  has  nearly 
alwaj's  the  advantage  of  having  several  railway 
companies  for  the  same  journey,  the  result  being 
that  the  one  which  offers  most  advantages  is  more 
in  favour  with  forwarders.  Stimulated  by  com- 
petition the  companies  do  not  hesitate  to  construct 
ice  waggons,  to  establish  depots  for  ice,  and  to 
incur  all  the  e.xpenses  which  the  traffic  by  means 
of  these  waggons  requires. 

It  will  he  argued  that  in  France  such  methods 
of  transport  are  impossible,  because  the  country 
is  divided  into  small  holdings,  and  very  few 
producers  will  be  able  to  fill  an  entire  waggon 
with  the  same  class  of  goods.  Exactly  ;  where  in 
the  United  States  there  are  two  or  three  pro- 
ducers, in  France  there  are  a  hundred.  The}'  are 
general!}'  syndicated,  but  if  they  are  not  they 
ought  to  be  so  without  delay.  The  syndicates  will 
group  the  goods  to  be  forwarded  and  obtain  from 
the  railway  companies  suitable  rolling  stock  for 
the  transport  of  fruit.  And  since  it  will  be 
necessary,  sooner  or  later,  to  adopt  this  means  of 
forwarding  fruit,  why  not  look  the  matter  squarely 
ill  the  face  before  our  neighbours  forestall  us,  and 
even  on  our  own  markets.  While  there  is  yet 
time  let  us  at  once  think  of  protecting  our  interests 
and  afterwards  of  developing  exportation.  —  Ktviie 
llort'tcote. 


the  best  waggons.  If  there  were  a  dilticult  service  |  differs  according  to  the  variety.  A  large  company 
to  do  there  would  certainly  bo  a  good  deal  to  '  that  warehouses  fruit  by  refrigeration  recommends 
choose  between  them,  but  with  the  numerous  ice  1  the  following  temperature;  Apples,  .'iSti"  above 
stations  used  to-day  all  can  provide  a  satisfactorv  I  zero   (Fahrenheit):    Dried    Berries,    C,)uinces,    and 


IN     A     PORTUGUESE     GARDEN. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  the  article.s  in 
The  Garden  on  a  garden  in  Jamaica,  antl 
think  that  perhaps  some  of  your  readers  might 
care  to  hear  about  a  garden  nearer  home,  liut 
in  a  sub-tropical  climate,  !^[y  garden  is  a 
large  one,  rather  overgrown  in  some  pai't.s 
with  trees,  Bamboos,  kc.  ;  the  soil  is  a  deep, 
sandy  loam  with  much  leaf-mould.  It  is  on  a 
granite  formation  and  well  watered  by  several 
fountains,  which  never  fail  even  in  a  hot 
summer.  .Just  lately  we  have  had  a  treat  of 
Wistarias  ;  these  lovely  creepers  flourish  here 
growing  on  tree.s,  walls,  and  trellise.s.  1  have 
several  varieties  ;  first,  the  common  mauve, 
VV.  chinensis  ;  second,  the  white  variety  ;  third, 
the  double  mauve  ;  fourth,  W.  multijuga, 
mauve  and  white  ;  fifth,  the  W.  multijuga 
alba;  sixth,  a  peculiar  semi -double  variety 
with  hirsute  buds,  which  flowers  later  than  the 
preceding  varieties  ;  the  leaves  also  are  dif- 
ferent, and  the  colour  of  the  flower  a  .soft  jiale 
mauve.  The  handsomest  of  these  are  the 
two  niultijugas  with  their  bunches  of  flowers 
•2\  feet  to  3  feet  long,  the  general  eti'ect  being 
that  of  a  cascade  of  mauve  and  white. 

In  the  accompanying  photograjih  a  good 
idea  may  be  formed  of  their  ajipearance  when 
flowering.  Roth  the  mauve  and  white  and  the 
white  varieties  are  there,  though  in  the  photo- 
grajih  they  both  appear  to  be  white,  [n  the 
smaller  photograph  two  usual-sized  bunches  of 
the  ordinary  tnauve  W.  sinensis  are  rcjire- 
sented,  together  with  five  s]irays  of  the  niulti- 
jugas, to  show  the  relative  size. 

Most  of  the  varieties  have  seeded  with  me, 
csjiecially  the  niultijugas,  and  I  have  a  promis- 
ing lot  of  young  plants.  The  .seed-pods  are 
very  hard,  and  must  be  kejit  till  quite  dry. 
They  can  then  be  opened  with  a  knife,  and  the 
seeds,  which  are  large.  Hat,  and  very  hard,  citn 
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be  sown  in  March  under  glass.  Some  seeds 
sown  by  me  on  March  13  of  this  year  are  now 
18  inches  high,  and  reciuire  Bamboos  to  support 
them.  I  also  propagate  the  plants  by  layering 
the  shoots  with  a  little  old  wood  in  the 
ground.  These  layers  can  be  planted  out  in 
November,  and  flower  sometimes  in  the  fol- 
lowing spring.  Ringing  the  old  wood  can  also 
be  done  by  means  of  cork  cases  or  in  pots 
which  1  have  specially  made  for  the  purpose. 
Ojmrto.  B.vKON  de  Soutellinho. 


M 


THE    KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

ASPARAGUS     GROWING. 

ANURING  of  Asparagus  is  very 
different  from  that  of  most  fruits 
and  vegetables  in  this  respect,  tliat 
the  autumn  manuring  does  not  so 
much  affect  the  crop  of  the  follow- 
ing year  as  of  the  second  year 
after,  and  this  seems  to  be  a  fact  rarely 
grasped  when  catering  for  its  diet.  Perhaps  an 
e.Nception  to  this  statement  ought  to  be  made  in 
favour  of  salt,  which,  usually  put  on  in  the  early 
spring  and  at  intervals  afterwards  during  the 
growing  season,  does  affect  the  crop  immediatel}' 
succeeding.  Not  that  salt  is  absorbed  in  such 
large  quantities  by  the  roots,  though  Asparagus  is 
a  marine  plant  in  a  sense,  but  the  salt  keeps  the 
roots  moist,  and  seems  to  render  more  readily 
available  the  plant  food  of  the  soil.  The  thing  to 
see  to  in  the  manuring  of  Asparagus  is  to  ensure 
a  strong  growth  in  the  summer,  which  enables  the 
roots  to  store  up  in  the  summer  a  reserve  of 
nourishment  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  following 
spring,  when  every  shoot,  almost  as  soon  as  it 
comes  above  the  ground,  is  ruthlessly  out  off'. 
Almost  all  the  solid  substance  of  these  cuttings  of 
course,  as  well  as  of  the  pieces  of  the  shoots  below 
the  ground  which  escape  the  knife,  comes  out  of 
the  store  of  food  material  in  the  roots,  as  they 
can  elaborate  no  earbonaceoiis  material,  all  this 
being  done  bj'  the  green  colouring  matter  of  the 
shoots  and  following  foliage.  The  latter  is  not 
allowed  to  develop  in  the  spring,  and  the  former 
are  cut  off  before  their  chlorophjdl  has  been  able 


to  do  a  couple  of  days  work.  Consequently,  it  is 
of  no  use  for  the  roots  to  absorb  much  nitrogen, 
l)hosphorus,  and  potash,  as  it  wouhl  be  like 
supplying  a  tailor's  assistant  with  thread  and 
buttons  but  with  no  cloth— cloth  being  tlie  ccpiiva- 
lent  of  carbon,  the  main  bulk  of  the  solid  material 
of  plants. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  manure  which  is 
now  put  on  the  bed  strengthens  the  growth  tlie 
following  summer,  and  does  not  materially  increase 
the  crop  next  spring.  Consequently,  one  lias 
always  to  wait  about  a  year  and  a  half  before 
reaping  the  benefit  of  manuring  Asparagus  in  the 
autumn.  A  system  of  manuring,  however,  whicli 
does  tell  the  very  next  season  is  tlie  sprinkling  of 
nitrate  of  soda  on  the  bed  at  fortniglitly  intervals 
from  the  early  spring  to  the  end  of  the  growing 
season,  at  the  rate  of  half  an  ounce  to  the  scpiare 
yard,  the  first  application  being  preceded  by  an 
application  of  superphosphate  of  lime  (i!l)  to 
'27  per  cent,  soluble)  at  the  rate  of  (Jlb.  or  Sib.  to 
the  -10  square  yards.  A  few  soakings  of  liquid 
manure,  too,  during  the  summer  will  wonderfully 
strengthen  the  summer  growth,  and  consequently 
increase  the  crop  the  following  spring. 

As  regards  the  treatment  of  the  Asparagus  bed 
now,  the  summer  growth  should  all  be  cut  off',  not 
with  a  knife,  which  is  apt  to  loosen  the  roots,  but 
with  garden  shears  or  Rose  scissors,  and  all  weeds 
cleared  off  by  hand.  The  following  S3'stem  of 
manuring  is  productive  of  excellent  results,  but  if 
the  spring  and  summer  manuring  referred  to  above 
is  also  going  to  be  adopted  the  reader  must  use  his 
discretion  in  combining  the  two  sj'stems. 

If  a  good  coating  of  manure  has  been  applied 
annually  for  some  years  there  will  be  a  good  tilth 
on  the  bed  rich  in  organic  matter,  which 
contains  a  good  deal  of  nitrogen,  a  fair  amount  of 
potash,  and  some  phosphate,  but  not  so  much; of 
the  latter  as  the  plant  needs,  manure  being 
deficient  in  phosphoric  acid.  If  basic  slag  is 
applied  now  at  the  rate  of  101b.  to  a  bed  of 
■20  square  yards  (say,  10  yards  long  by  2  yards 
wide)  it  will  have  the  effect  of  setting  free  the 
potash  locked  up  in  the  surface  humus,  the  humus 
and  the  basic  reacting  upon  one  another  so  that  the 
lime  in  the  basic  assists  the  breaking  down  of  the 
humus  into  ammonia,  carbonic  acid,  and  salts, 
whilst  the  carbonic  acid  helps  to  dissolve  the 
insoluble  pliosphate  of  the  basic.  If  the  bed  has 
been  very  heavily  manured  for  years  tliis  dressing  of 


basic  will  be  sufficient  dressing  lor  a  year.  (Jlher- 
wise  it  may  be  supplemented  by  a  dressing  in 
March  of  ."ilb.  to  101b.  of  kainit,  41b.  of  super- 
phosphate of  lime,  and  1  li>.  of  nitrate  of  soda 
every  fortnight  during  the  growing  season.  If 
these  chemical  nianurus  cannot  be  economi- 
cally and  conveniently  obtained  they  may  be 
dispensed  with,  if  with  the  application  of  the  basic 
a  layer  of  rotten  manure  2  inches  thick  be  covered 
over  the  bed,  the  whole  being  lightly  sprinkled 
over  with  earth,  which  lessens  the  loss  of  ammonia 
from  the  manure  and  helps  the  dissolving  of  the 
phosphate.  A  stock  of  basic  slag  is  extremely 
u.seful,  almost  indispensable  in  fact,  for  a  very 
productive  garden,  and  as  it  will  keep  indefinitely, 
and  is  very  cheap  if  bought  in  sufficient  quantity, 
there  is  no  reason  why  everyone  with  a  garden  of 
any  size  should  not  use  it. 

Of  the  various  methods  of  manuring  advocated 
aliove,  the  manure  and  basic  method  is  the  simplest, 
and  possibly  the  best,  though  a  little  nitrate  in 
the  summer  is  of  immense  assistance.  Treated  in 
this  way  a  bed  10  yards  by  2  yards  ought  to 
produce  100  heads  a  day  in  a  favourable  season. 
If  this  seems  incredible,  try  it.         Aloer  Petts. 
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THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BORDER    CARNATIONS. 

"m  jW  R.  E.  H.  WOODALL'S  interesting  article 
f%  /■  on  the  more  modern  border  Carna- 
/  %  /  1  tion,  with  his  experience  of  them  in 
I    %/    I       the  North  of  England,  invites  me  to 

1  T  A  "-^'^  y°"  ''°^^  ^^^^  ''^^'^  fared  with 
me  in  London.  1  have,  1  suppose, 
grown  Carnations  since  I  grew  anything,  and, 
after  my  Roses,  they  occupy  a  large  space  in  my 
gardening  heart,  and  not  a  very  small  one  in  my 
garden.  I  grow  them  in  pure  loam,  without  any 
artificial  manure  of  any  description,  except  soot 
water,  with  which  they  are  occasionally  watered. 
JMy  plants  are  singularly  free  from  disease — the 
only  thing  that  troubles  me  is  an  occasional  wire- 
worm  or  an  undetected  maggot. 

Until  last  year  I  was  satisfied  with  the  old 
favourites,  such  as  Ciermania,  Redbraes,  Alice 
Ayres,  Raby  Castle,  &c. ;  but  in  the  autumn  I 
called  on  Mr.  Douglas,  at  Edenside,  saw  his  and  Mr. 
Martin  Smith's  new  varieties,  and  fell  a 
victim.  I  consulted  Mr.  Douglas,  and 
together  we  drew  up  a  list  which  con- 
tained all  those  mentioned  by  Jlr. 
Woodall  and  not  a  few  others.  As  1 
was  uncertain  as  to  the  hardiness  of  the 
fancies  and  yellow  ground  Picotees,  I  had 
half  of  my  plants  in  October,  planted 
them,  and  left  them  unprotected  from 
the  weather  ;  the  other  half  I  had  from 
Mr.  Douglas  in  pots  in  March.  The' 
result  of  the  experiment  finds  me  an 
advocate  of  October  planting  ;  1  found 
that,  generally  speaking,  I  not  only  got 
better  blooms,  and  more  of  them,  but  the 
autumn-planted  layers  made  considerably 
more  grass. 

It  is  not  wise  to  dogmatise  on  the 
results  of  one  year's  experience,  but  there 
is,  I  think,  little  doubt  that  in  addition 
to  finer  flowers  and  increased  blooming 
capabilities,  the  modern  border  Carnation 
has  a  much  finer  constitution,  and  is 
generally  a  more  decorative  plant,  than 
its  immediate  ancestors.  They  have 
gained,  too,  in  height,  so  much  so  that 
my  old  spiral  stakes  were  quite  useless 
for  them,  many  requiring  stakes  3  feet 
6  inches  long.  I  use  the  grip  stake  that 
comes  from  P^oundha3',  and  it  is  the  best 
I  know.  It  is  as  unsightly  as  any,  and 
no  tying  with  bass  is  required.  Another 
contrivance,  especially  for  the  delicate 
coloured  fancies,  that  I  found  very  useful 
for  preserving  the  best  blooms  from  sun 
and  rain,  was  one  borrowed  from  my  Rose 
garden,  where  it  is  indispensable,  and  by 
far  the  best  thing  of  its  kind  on  the  market 
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— I  refer  to  the  new  acme  shade  invented  by  Mr. 
West,  of  Reigate.  I  do  not  exhibit  Carnations, 
but  I  do  like   to  get  them  as 


mayne  is  very  fine,  and  the  best  darl;  edge  ;  Effie 
Deans   had    the  distinction   of   mailing    my   finest 


possible,  and  this  cannot  be  done  without  taking 
little  extra  trouble.  I  say  a  little,  as  nothing 
could  be  simpler  than  the  action  of  the  shade.  It 
is  also  neat,  and  not  unpleasant  to  look  upon,  a 
great  contrast  to  the  old  brown  paper  tents  we  used 
to  have  to  use.  One  otlier  point— all  the  Carnations  [ 
mentioned  below,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  are  non-splitting  in  the  calyx. 

Mr.  Woodallasks  if  any  one  has  found  a  finer 
white  border  Carnation  than  Trojan.  Not  yet. 
One  day  we  shall  get  a  Trojan  with  the  scent  of 
the  old  dark  Clove,  perhaps  ;  meantime,  I  believe 
Trojan  is  faci/f  priiirep-^.  Ensign,  Mr.  Douglas 
tells  me,  is  a  finer  flower,  with  scent,  but  it  is 
certainly  thinner,  and  its  place  is  the  exhibition 
table.  I  had  three  plants  of  Trojan,  and  they  were 
all  that  a  good  border  Carnation  should  be— strong 
growers,  handsome  grass,  with  a  bloom  on  it  like 
a  Plum.  I  had  a  spike  well  over  .3  feet  carrying 
eighteen  blooms  that  lasted  fully  two  months.  The 
plant  also  had  several  smaller  flowering  stems. 
Vesta  is  another  good  white  ;  also  Ellen  Terry 
rather  older  variety.  Reds  and  scarlets  ;  Bella 
Dmna  is  good,  but  I  like  Lady  Hindlip  better. 
The  Cadi  is  another  very  rich  scarlet  .flower  of 
beautiful  shape. 

Pinks  are  many.  Pale  pink  is  Alma  and  Lady 
Nina  Bilfour  ;  Asphodel,  deep  rose-pink,  of  excel- 
lent character  ;  Blushing 
Biide,  pinky  blush  ;  Boraba 
and  Sappho  are  both  soft 
rose-pinks,  with  a  prefer- 
ence for  Sappho  ;  Mrs. 
James  Douglas,  m}' 
favourite  amongst  the 
pinks,  a  delightful  salmon 
of  a  beautiful  shade  :  En- 
chantress, a  deep  rose,  is 
also  good. 

Of  the  yellows,  Miss 
Audrey  Campbell  is,  I 
think,  still  the  best  border 
Carnation  ;  Cecilia  gives 
fewer  and  perhaps  finer 
flowers,  but  lacks  the 
freedom  that  characterises 
the  older  variety  ;  Pandelli 
Ralli  is  distinct  and  bright. 
The  dark  crimsons : 
Mephisto  is  very  useful ; 
Nox,  a  much  darker  bloom, 
that  must  be  shaded  : 
Agnes  Servel  is  good,  but 
I  hear  the  new  Gil  Polo 
beats  them  all,  but  I  have 
hot  grown  it  —  heliotrope 
and  lavender  coloured: 
some  people  dislike  these 
— I  am  fon<l  of  them  ; 
Lady  Jane  Grey  appeals 
to  me,  and  is,  I  think, 
the  finest  of  this  shade : 
Haidee  is  also  good,  orange 
coloured;  Midas  has  a 
trifie  too  much  red  in  it ; 
Prince  of  Orange  is  a  better 
colour,  but  not  so  profuse 
in  its  blossoms;  Mrs. 
Buchanan  is  also  good. 

Then  v.i:  come  to  the  fancies 
than  Mr.  Woodall,  and  plump  for  Miss  Mackenzie 
as  the  best;  more  than  one  visitor  to  my  garden 
went  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  the  most  beautiful 
Carnation  he  had  ever  seen  ;  it  is  a  good  grower,  a 
remarkably  free  bloomer.  Delagia  is  good,  with 
its  bizarre,  effective  mixture  of  rose -pink  and 
lavender  ;  .Sweet  Lavender  is  quaint,  with  a  look 
of  old  China  ;  Cardinal  Wolsey  is  striking.  Indi- 
vidually the  fancies  are  very  beautiful,  but  my  bed 
of  them  lacked  the  effectiveness  of  the  self  from  a 
decoi'ative  point  of  view. 

Yellow-ground  Picotees.  These  are  as  hardy  as 
the  Carnations  ;  I  did  not  lose  a  single  plant 
through  last  winter  of  those  I  planted  out. 
Empress  Eugenie,  Etfie  Deans,  Mohican,  and  Xerxes 
are  all  excellent,   mostly  light  edges ;    Mrs.    Tre- 


perfection   as  !  plant  from  the  point  of  view  of  size. 


The  white  grounds  have  not  received  the  atten- 
tion they  deserve  from  the  raisers  of  new  Car- 
nations ;"  thev  are  very  much  where  they  were. 
Little  Phil  still  takes  a  lot  of  beating,  and  that  is 
an  old  variet}'  ;  other  ijood  ones  are  John  Smith, 
Liddington  Favourite,  Mrs.  Openshaw,  Mrs.  Foster, 
and  Mrs.  Sharp. 

Just  a  word  with  reference  to  the  pleasure  one 

gets  from  growing  seedlings  from  the  best  strain  ; 

it  is   as   fascinating   as   anything   I    know  in    the 

gardening  way.     A  writer  in  a  political  magazine 

(where  one  would  hardly 
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blanks.  The  prizes  may 
differ  as  to  magnitude, 
but  each  will  be  worlli 


FEW    species    oidy     of     this    genus    of 

Solanaceie  are  in  cultivation,  and  these 

not  to  anything   like  the  extent   that 

their   beauty  deserves.     All  are  South 

American    plants,    and    the    majority 

have   been  in  cultivation   for  upwards 

of  fifty  years.   They  are  usually  of  sub-shrubby  habil, 

a,nd    make    bushes   anj'where   between  2  feet   and 

6  feet  in  height.     The  leaves  are  alternate,  usually 

ovate,  elliptical,  or  lanceolate  in  ."^hape,  smooth  and 

look  for  I'ardenin"  litera- '  glabrous,   or  rough   and    tonientosc.     The    flowers 

ture)sa\s:  "  In  the  seed- 1  are   produced   during   summer   and    autumn,   an<l 

line  Carnation  lottery  it  [  sometimes  well  on  into  winter.   Thej- are  tubular  in 

all   prizes    and    no 


I  will  be  bolder 


the  grow  in"  "--to  which  I  will  only  add  two  con- 
ditions:   g'o  to  good   men  for  your  seedlings  and 
plant  at  once— tlie  sooner  the  better. 
Brantirood,  Balham. 
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EXOCHORD.A.  GKANI )1  FLOK A 
(The  Pe.\el  Bush.) 
e.xtremely  graceful  ivnd  beautiftil 
iiardy  sbrub  is  this,  wliicli  .should 
be  much  more  gcner;illy  (ilanted. 
It  is  one  of  the  many  beautiful 
flowering  buslies  of  tlie  Hose  family, 
a  native  of  China.  The  name  Pearl 
P,ash  was  given  to  it  becau.se  of  the  round, 
pearl-like  look  of  the  buds.  Its  pretty  flowers 
are  produced  in  May;  they  are  so  chaniung 
with  their  air  of  refinement  and  good  hnisli 
that  they  cannot  be  passed  without  awakening 
interest  and  admiration. 


A 


shape,  are  borne  in  axillary  and  terminal  umbels, 
and  are  either  red,  scarlet,  blue,  or  purple  in 
colovir. 

Cultivation  is  by  no  means  difficult.  Cuttings 
of  young  shoots  root  readily  in  a 
warm  close  case  in  spring.  The  young 
plants  should  be  potted  singly  into 
3-inch  pots  as  soon  as  rooted  and  be 
grown  in  an  intermediate  house, 
using  a  compost  such  as  is  given  to 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  same  age. 
When  well  rooted  larger  pots  must 
be  given,  continuing  the  practice 
until  the  final  shift  is  given  into 
9-inch  pots.  In  each  case  Chrysan- 
themum soil  is  suitable.  Frequent 
stopping  will  be  found  necessary  for 
three  or  four  montlis  to  induce  a 
bushy  habit.  About  the  middle  of 
June  the  plants  should  be  plunged 
out  of  doors  until  flowers  appear, 
when  the\'  should  be  taken  into  the 
conservatory.  If  desired  they  niaj- 
be  planted  out  of  doors,  where  they 
Mill  flower  freely  throughout  summer 
and  autumn.  The  following  species 
are  the  most  easily  obtained  : 

I.  cocciNEA. — A  scarlet-flowered 
species  from  South  America,  with 
smooth  glossj'  leaves  and  loose 
umbels  of  scarlet  flowers  nearly 
'2  inches  long. 

I.   FiiciisioiDES.  -This    has  finallj' 
been  placed  in  the  genus  lochroma, 
after    being     known    as    Ch;enestis 
fuehsioides  and  Lj'ciiun  fuchsioides. 
It  has  been  popularlj'  known  in  the 
past  as  the  Fuchsia-flowered  Lyeiuni, 
on    account     of     its    bright    scarlet 
tubular  flowers,  bearing  some  fancied 
resemblance     to    the    flowers    of    a 
Fuchsia.      The   leaves  are  glabrous, 
and  more  or  less  ovate  in  shape.     It 
is  a  native  of  Peru,  and   was  intro- 
duced   to    Kew    about     1844,    seeds 
being   sent    bv    Dr.    Jameson    from 
Azoques  in  the   Quintinian    Andes.     Naturally   it 
grows  about  5  feet  in  height,  and  produces  flowers 
freelj'   in    large  umbels  from    the    leaf   axils.     In 
Peru  it  is  said  to  be  a  popular  hedge  plant. 

I.  GRANDIFLOKA. — Of  tile  purple-flowereJ  species 
this  is  one  of  the  prettiest.  It  makes  a  good  sized 
bush,  with  fairly  large  ovate  leaves,  and  produces 
good  sized  umbels  of  large  rich  purple  flowers. 
T'he  tube  of  the  flower  is  between  2  inches  and 
'A  inches  long,  and  the  limb  1  inch  across.  It  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Hartweg  in  the  mountains 
of  Ecuador,  and  was  found  later  in  Peru  by 
.\Ir.  Lobb  and  other  collectors.  In  1802  it  was 
figured  in  the  liol'inkal  Maijaziiii:,  and  was 
then  .said  to  have  been  in  cultivation  for  several 
years. 

I.  LANCEOLATA. — .Sccds  of  this  Were  sent  to  Kew 
by  Mr.  Purdie  from  Colombia  about  IS47.  It 
forms  a  strong  growing  bush  5  feet  or  (i  feet  high, 
bearing  rough  elliptical  leaves,  and  ])rouuces  large 
umbels  of  narrow  tubular  flowers  2  inches  to 
2.',  inches  long  from  the  leaf  axils.  The  flowers  are 
showy,  being  a  rich  deep  shade  of  blue. 

I.  TUBfLos.\. — This  was  discovered  by  Mr. 
Hartweg  in   Ecuador,  and  flowered   for  the  first 
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time  in  cultivation  in  1845.  In  man}'  respects  it 
bears  a  resemblance  to  the  last-named,  but  the 
umbels  are  larger  and  the  flowers  shorter. 

W.  Dallimoke. 


A    GARDEN    FORM    OF    ROSA 
ARVENSIS. 

Some  of  the  very  simplest  Roses  are  among 

the  best  of  garden  ornaments  ;    indeed,  many 

of   the  species   are   already  prime  favourites. 

There  is  an  old  garden  form  of 

Rosa   arvensis,  one   of   the   two 

common     wild     Roses     of     our 

hedgerows  and  waste  places,  that 

is  singularly  graceful  and  should 

by  no  means  be  forgotten.     The 

wild  form  is  a  slightly  rambling 

bush,  but  the  garden  form  is  a 

really  free  rambler,  freer  than  the 

type  both  in  growth  and  bloom, 

and,  as  shown  in  the  illustration, 

useful  for  arbour  or  pergola,  as 

well  as  for  rambling  about  in  the 

half-wild  spaces  between  garden 

and  woodland. 


is  clipped  annually,  when  to  clip  depending  upon 
the  plants  employed. 

Hedges  may  be  of  two  kinds  :  the  neat,  trimmed 
hedge  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a  dividing  or 
outside  line  to  a  garden,  and  also  acts  as  a  screen 
or  wind-break  to  small  or  tender  plants  growing 
near  it ;  and  the  straggling  rough  hedge,  varying 
from  10  feet  to  20  feet  in  width,  more  properly  a 
wide  bank,  made  up  of  all  kinds  of  plants,  various 
rambling  Roses,  ornamental  Vines,  Laurels,  &e. , 
which  usually  serves  to  brighten  an  otherwise 
untidy  spot  or  to  shut  out  some  undesirable  view. 


Of  the  plants  best  suited  for  the  present 
purpose  some  are  evergreen  and  some 
are  deciduous,  but  only  one  kind  of 
plant  should  be  used,  as  nii.xed  hedges 
are  rarely  a  succes.i,  and  if  of  mingled 
evergreen  and  deciduous  plants  are 
usually  a  decided  failure.  The  best 
evergreen  plants  in  their  order  of  merit 
are  Holly,  Yew,  Arbor-vit;c  (Thuya  occi- 
dentalis).  Thuya  gigan  tea  (Lobiji),  common 
Box,  Cupressus  lawsoniana,  C.  nootka- 
tensis  (Thnjopsis  borealis),  Privet  (Ligus- 
truni  ovalitoliuni),  common  Laurel,  Por- 
tugal Laurel,  Pyramid  Laurel  (Prunns 
Insitanica  niyrtifolia),  Berberis  Darwinii, 
and  O^tiiariliuis  ilicifulius. 

•     Tnii  lIuLi.v. 

The  common  Holly  is  a  well-known 
plant  in  all  parts  of  the  countrj',  and  is 
one  of  the  best  all-round  evergreens  avc 
have.  Its  deep  green,  glossy  foliage  and 
.sturdy  habit  is  a  common  feature  in 
country  districts,  and  some  of  its 
numerous  varieties  are  to  be  found  in 
most  gardens.  For  making  a  hedge  it 
is  not  to  be  surpassed  ;  its  growth, 
though  rather  slow,  is  regular,  and  it  is 
not  at  all  impatient  of  the  shears. 
Against  its  advantages  may  be  set  the 
fact  that  for  a  hedge  of  any  extent  it  is 
rather  a  costly  plant  to  use,  and  does 
not  move  very  readily,  so  that  for  the 
first  year  or  two  there  will  probably  be 
a  few  gaps  to  fill  up  ;  but  when  the 
hedge  is  once  established  it  is  there 
practically  for  ever,  and  with  attention 
will  never  become  rough  or  unsightlj'. 
Before  planting  the  site  should  be  marked  out,  and 
the  ground  trenched  3  feet  wide  and  deep,  breaking 
the  subsoil  with  a  fork,  and  working  some  well- 
decayed  manure  about  half-way  down.  This  will 
tend  to  draw  the  roots  down  and  keep  them  from 
running  out  on  either  side  to  the  detriment 
of  any  plants  near  to  them.  Plants  should  be 
obtained  in  the  early  autumn,  as  soon  as  it  is  safe 
to  move  them,  and  planted  at  once  before  the 
ground  gets  cool.  If  this  is  done  the}'  will  make 
fresh  roots  and  get  a  good  hold  of  the  ground 
before  winter  sets  in.    Some  prefer  to  move  HuUies 


PLANTS  FOR  HEDGES 

ALTHoutai  there  are  over  .3,000 
species  and  varieties  of  trees  and 
shrubs  hardy  in  this  country,  only 
a  small  proportion  of  them  arc 
suitable  for  the  formation  of  a 
hedge  which  can  be  kept  in  good 
condition  without  too  much  time 
and  labour  being  expended  on  it. 
Every  garden  of  any  pretension 
boasts  of  a  hedge  or  two  of  some 
kind,  and  occasionally  they  are 
seen  in  an  untidy  condition  for 
want  of  attention  at  the  proper 
time.  Many  employers— and  head 
gardeners,  too  —  forget  that,  in 
addition  to  the  initial  cost,  there  is 
a  small  annual  charge  to  be  incurred 
to  keep  a  hedge  in  proper  order, 
and  this  is  comparatively  easy  it  it 
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in  May,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  whether 
artiticial  watering  can  be  done.  If  it  can,  Maj'  is 
equally  as  good  a  time  as  September  or  October, 
but  if  not,  then  the  autumn  is  by  far  the  better 
time. 

The  size  of  the  plants  employed  depends  upjn 
laste  and  the  depth  of  the  pocket,  but  good 
plants  U  feet  to  2  feet  high,  with  a  leading  shoot 
or  two  on  each,  placed  from  12  inches  to  l(i  inches 
apart  can  be  recommended,  as  they  move  readily 
at  that  size  and  are  not  so  costly  as  larger  plants. 
Holly  hedges  should  be  clipped  in  late  August  or 
early  September,  when  they  will  make  a  short 
growth  before  winter,  and  keep  in  good  condition 
without  further  attention  until  tlie  fallowing 
autumn.  The  height  of  the  hedge  is  entirely  a 
matter  of  taste,  one  .30  feet  or  40  feet  high, 
properly  feathered  to  the  ground,  being  cpiite 
possible,  there  being  one  or  two  of  this  size 
already  existing  in  this  country.  When  grown  to 
this  height,  however,  the  top  should  be  cut  to  a 
point  to  throw  off  any  snow  wliich  may  fall.  The 
flatness  of  tlie  hedge  can  be  broken  by  allowing  a 
few  leading  shoots  20  feet  or  30  feet  apart  to  run 
up,  and  budding  them  in  August  with  some  of  the 
variegated  varieties.  Gold  Queen,  Waterer's  Gold, 
Silver  Queeji,  and  Argentea  variegata  are  good 
sorts  to  use  for  this. 

When  a  Holly  hedge  has  been  neglected  for  some 
years  and  has  got  ragged  it  should  be  cut  back  to 
"the  old  wood  in  March  or  April,  and  a  liberal 
dressing  of  manure  forked  in  around  it.  It  may 
not  make  much  growth  the  first  year,  but  will 
oracticallv  re  establish  itself  in  the  second. 


The  Ykw. 
Probably  no  plant  grown  is  more  tenacious  of 
life  than  the  common  Yew,  and  certaiidj'  none  is 
more  amenable  to  the  shears,  as  witness  the 
hideous  monstrosities  known  as  "  topiary' work," 
which  are  examples  of  what  not  to  do  in  gardening. 
For  the  purpose  of  a  hedge  the  Yew  is  generallj' 
used  for  tlio  inside  of  a  garden,  where  for  terraces 
and  hedges  near  the  mansion  it  is  the  l)est  plant 
that  can  be  employed.  It  should  be  treated  in 
every  respect  in  the  same  waj'  as  the  HoU^',  with 
the  important  exception  of  being  clipped  in  May, 
as  the  Yew  makes  most  of  its  crowth  iji  the  early 
part  of  the  year.  In  buying  Yews  one  point  to  be 
remembered  is  to  choose  rather  stunteddooking 
plants  in  preference  to  those  which  look  fresher 
and  freer  in  growth.  The  former  have  lieen  moved 
within  the  last  year  or  two,  the  latter  have  pro- 
babl}'  stood  for  three  or  four,  and  become  coarse- 
rooted,  suffering  in  consequence  after  removal. 

(To  he  confi)iufid. J 


AVEMUNE    SVLVESTKI.S    (SNOWDKor     \\  I  ,\  HI  LI  iWEB). 


ANEMONE    SYLVESTRIS. 

(Till-:  Sn(i\\iikii|'  WiNiiFi.dW  ki:.) 
[n  the  early  spring  the  Snowdrop  Anemone 
is  to  the  garden  what  the  more  beautiful 
Jai-ianese  Windfiower  is  in  summer  and  early 
autumn.  There  is  not  much  to  say  ol'  this 
beautifitl  plant,  for  it  is  not  difHcult  to  grow 
beyond  tliat  of  occasional  division,  trans- 
])lanting,  and  so 
forth.  This  much, 
however,  is  more  or 
le.-s  needful  now  and 
again,  though  it  may 
ii  o  t  be  measured 
exactly  by  time  or 
]ieriods,  but  rather  by 
the  character  of  the 
soil  in  which  it  is 
grown  and  so  forth. 
It  is  a  good  border 
plant,  but  better  per- 
haps when  nestling 
near  a  rugged  bit  of 
rock  in  the  rock  gar- 
den, where  the  cool- 
ing of  the  stones,  and 
the  sunken  stones  in 
particular,  are  bene- 
ficial. It  is  very 
charming  wlien  care- 
luljy  (or  carelessly 
]ierhaps)  associated 
with  gras.^y  mounds 
and  within  the  limits 
of  vegetation  usual  in 
woodland  scenery. 
Small  dealings,  in 
Ptich  places  not  too 
neatly  accomplished, 
and  where  ruggecl 
clumiis  of  the  Goat's- 
beai  d  Spiraea,  the 
Pampas  Grass, 
Arundo,  and  such 
things  mingle  with 
Hazel,  Bracken,  and 
the  like,  will  make 
fitting  places  for  this 
Anemone.  And,  of 
course,  the  ground  at 
its  feet  may  have  its 
sprinkling  of  Blue- 
liellf,  I'^ritilJarias,  and 
1  ).v«odils.  To  do  the 
jilants  ample  justice, 
however,  sotne  gfiocl 
holes  should  be  got 
out  for  the  original 
planting,  digging  the 


soil  2  feet  deep  and  here  and  there  in  irregu- 
lar blocks.  For  e.xample,  where  some  of 
the  shrubby  Spineas  or  Flowering  Currants 
exist  in  woodland  scenes,  or  the  Berberis,  this 
Windfiower  may  be  freely  employed.  And 
again  where  rugged  banks  or  undulated  ground 
are  later  more  or  less  covered  with  Bracken, 
this  Anemone  makes  a  good  feature  earlier  in 
the  year.  Tlie  illustration  shows  its  beauty 
when  grouped  in  Messr.-.  Kehvay's  nursery  at 
Langport.  The  )jlant  has  nodding,  droo|iing 
buds  that  doubtless  suggested  the  "Snowdrop'' 
prefix,  and  when  fully  grown  and  the  buds 
rai.sed  above  the  other  herbage  near  the  effect  is 
most  marked.  As  yet  it  has  not  given  many 
varieties.  There  is  the  double  kind,  a  jilant 
among  recent  novelties,  but  i's  type  of  beauty 
is  more  that  of  the  florist's  liannneu'us,  and  it 
is  wanting  in  chastene-ss  and  general  effect  so 
far  as  I  have  at  present  seen  it.  Anyone 
interested  in  the  Snowdrop  WindHower  may 
plant  it  in  the  early  autumn  or  in  .'■pring,  for 
it  takes  readily  to  good  soil,  and  in  light  soils 
spreads  iptickly.  By  division  a  large  stock 
may  soon  be  obtained  and  seeds  are  produced 
freely.  When  fully  grown  the  plant  is  2  feet 
high,  and  comes  from  Siberia  and  Central 
Europe.  E.  H  J. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


LAYERING. 

OF  the  various  methods  practised  in  the 
i  increase  of  plants,  laj-ering  takes  a 
I  position  next  onlj'  in  importance  to 
i  seeds  as  a  means  of  reproduction. 
More  especially  is  this  the  case  with 
hard^'  trees  and  shrubs,  many  of 
which  are  ditttcult  to  root  from  cuttings,  and,  if 
rooted,  do  not  gro\\'  readily',  but  are  easilv  and 
rapidly  increased  by  layers.  In  the  ease  of 
rare  plar,ts,  also,  of  which  tlie  stock  is  limited, 
and  which,  if  lost,  would  be  very  difficult  to 
replace,  layering  in  most  cases  will  be  found  an 
acceptable  antl  safe  method  of  reproduction.  There 
are  ver^'  few  hardy  ligneous  plants  which  do  not 
root  readily  when  layered,  and  the  few  exceptions 
are  principally  those  which  can  be  easily  raised 
from  seeds  or  cuttings.  Some  of  the  plants  which 
aie  easily  rooted  from  layers  are :  Andromeda, 
Aucuba,  Azalea,  Calycanthus,  Castanopsis  chryso- 
phylla,  Ceanothus,  Clcthra,  Cornus,  C'otoneaster, 
Daboi'cia,  Erica,  Hollj-,  Juniperus  Sabina,  Ledum, 
Lilac,  Lime,  Magnolia,  Myrica,  Osmanthus,  Phil- 
l3'rea,  Prunus  sinensis,  Rhododendron,  Rhus, 
some  of  the  Retinospoias,  and  Viburnums. 

In  layering,  strong  healthy  plants  only  should 
be  made  use  of,  and  if  they  are  rather  leggj',  with- 
out lieing  too  spindl}',  so  much  the  better.  They 
should,  if  possible,  be  on  their  own  roots,  for  if 
they  have  been  grafted  the  growth  made  after  the 
first  lot  of  growths  has  been  lajered  will  most 
probably  be  that  of  the  stock,  which  will  be  of  no 
future  advantage.  The  young  growths  that  are 
thrown  up  after  a  plant  has  once  been  layered  are 
far  better  than  the  original  for  the  purpose  under 
consideration.  Before  a  plant  is  layered  it  shouM 
be  cleaned  by  cutting  away  all  small  shoots  that 
are  not  suilicientlj'  strong,  and  also  any  leaves  that 
may  be  in  the  way,  which  will  result  in  a  long, 
clean  stem  with  only  (>  inches  to  1  foot  of  the 
top  bearing  leaves.  The  ground  should  bo  dug 
thoroughly,  throwing  out  any  stones  or  roots  encoun- 
tered, ancl  a  little  fresh  mould  ma_v  be  worked  in 
with  advantage,  but  manure  should  only  be  used 
close  to  the  plant,  or  it  will  make  the  ground 
loose  and  keep  the  layers  from  being  properly 
made  firm.  A  layering-paddle,  as  it  is  called,  or  in 
default  of  this,  an  olel  bricklayer's  trowel  with  the 
point  cut  otf  is  necessary  when  layering.  'I'hi.s 
should  be  used  to  make  an  opening  in  the  ground 
4  inches  to  (i  inches  deep,  and  the  shoot  shoulil  be 
Ijent  and  pushed  to  the  liottom,  pressing  the  soil 
tightly  over  it  with  the  hands.    Pegs  are  only  neces- 
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.sary  for  the  larger  branches ;  they  need  not  be  used 
for  every  layer.  Tongueing,  which  is  considered 
essential  in  the  case  of  Carnations,  <fec. ,  is  not 
necessary  with  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  as  they 
will  root  quite  as  readily  without  it.  They  can  be 
layered  tit  any  time,  equally  as  well  at  mid- 
summer as  in  the  autumn,  provided  the  soil  is 
moist  enough  to  bind  firmly  over  the 
layer. 

Most  hardy  plants  require  at 
least  a  year  to  form  roots,  and 
some  even  more,  and  considerable 
variation  is  often  found  in  the  time 
of  rooting  between  the  different 
forms  of  one  genus,  but  when  the 
layers  are  found  to  lie  well  rooted 
they  should  be  cut  away  from  the 
parent  plant  some  little  time  before 
being  taken  up.  A  good  plan  is  to  cut 
them  off  in  the  early  autumn  and 
plant  them  out  in  the  following  spring. 
If  it  is  desired  to  layer  a  tall  plant 
of  any  kind,  the  shoots  of  which 
cannot  be  brought  to  the  ground,  the 
plant  can  be  thrown  over  on  its  side 
in  the  autumn  by  undermining  it  on 
one  side  and  gradualU'  letting  it  drop. 
It  can  then  be  laj'ered  at  any  time, 
but  it  is  better  left  for  a  while  to  get  settled  in  its 
new  position. 

Bagshot.  J.  C. 


heat  has  something  to  do  with  the  branche.s 
dying  ott'  without  any  apparent  cause,  and 
therefore  recommend  that  they  sliould  be 
covered  as  luucli  as  possiljle'by  foliage  during 
the  summer  time.  My  e.xperienceof  this  occur- 
rence  being   more  freiiuent   witli   trees   upon 


NOTES    ON    THE    APRICOT. 

What  ott'ence  has  the  Apricot  committed 
against  the  gardeners  of  to-day  that  it  should 
be  so  rarely  favoured  with  a  notice  in  the 
columns  of  horticultural  journals,  for  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  few,  if  anj^,  fruits  are 
less  often  written  about  than  the  Apricot.  It  is 
also  not  a  popular  fruit  with  amateurs,  though 
it  is  difhcult  to  see  why  such  should  be  the 
case  when  one  considers  all  the  good  points 
the  Apricot  has.  It  is  a  delicious  fruit  when 
ripe,  is  invaluable  for  preserving  and  cooking, 
and  conies 'in  just  at  a  season  when  hardy 
fruits  are  none  too  plentiful.  It  fills  the  gap 
between  late  Strawberries  and  Cherries  and 
early  Peaches  most  conveniently,  and  espe- 
cially if  a  selection  of  early  mid-season  and  late 
varieties  is  grown. 

Many  people  value  green  Apricots  for  cooliing 
purposes,  using  them  when  they  are  about  half 
s'ize,  that  is  to  say,  after  the  stoning  period. 
There  is  usually  a  considerable  number  of 
fruits  to  remove  in  order  to  allow  of  the  proper 
ripening  of  an  average  crop,  and  instead  of 
throwing  them  away,  as  most  do  when  thinning 
the  fruits,  they  should  be  saved  and  tested 
when  cooked.  I  think  the  majority  will  be 
satisfied  with  the  experiment. 

So  far  as  I  know  the  Apricot  requires  the 
protection  of  a  wall  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion, but  it  does  equally  well  when  planted 
against  a  wall  facing  either  east,  west,  or 
south.  In  the  latter  case  the  fruit  would  of 
course  ripen  earlier  than  in  either  of  the  other 
two  positions.  Therefore,  by  planting  trees  in 
three  aspects  a  succession  of  Apricots  would 
be  had.  It  has  been  my  experience  that  the 
heaviest  crops  are  obtained  from  trees  planted 
against  a  wall  with  a  southern  aspect,  but  1 
believe  also  that  in  such  a  position  the 
branches  of  Apricot  trees  are  more  liable  to 
die  off  than  when  given  an  eastern  or  western 
exposure. 

As  is  well  known,  sometimes  a  whole  branch 
will  die,  and  the  reason  cannot  be  accounted 
for.  This,  it  must  be  admitted,  is  a  failing. 
It  should  not,  however,  be  sufficient  to  deter 
anyone  from  trying  its  cultivation.  The 
offending  branches  can  be  replaced  by  training 
in  young  shoots. 

Many  growers  seem  to  think  that  excessive 


APRICOT    illOOR   VARK. 

■a.  .-outh  wall  (where  naturally  they  would  be 
much  warmer)  would  seem  to  bear  out  this 
suppo.sition.  Allowing  too  heavy  a  crop  to 
mature  is  also  liable  to  give  tlie  tree  a  check, 
and  this  would  tend  to  aggravate  the  evil 
above  mentioned,  even  if  not  to  cause  it. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  the  Apricot  does  not 
require  so  much  manure  as  do  most  other 
hardy  fruit  trees,  except,  of  course,  when  the 
crop  of  fruit  is  developing  an  I  ripening.  The 
growths  of  the  Apricot  are  none  too  firm,  and 
the  application  of  manure  is  calculated  to  make 
them  still  less  so,  with  the  result  that  the  trees 
arc  more  liable  to  disease  than  less  highly 
nourished  ones  would  be. 

The  photograph  I  send  is  of  a  dish  of  Apricot 
Moor  Park,  one  of  the  best  flavoured  and  most 
reliable  cropping  mid-season  varieties  we  have. 
The  fruits  are  large,  juicy,  and  delicious. 
The  best  of  our  early  varieties  are  Frogmore 
Early,  medium  size,  good  bearer,  and  hardy 
constitution  ;  Hernskirk,  earlier  than  and 
somewhat  similar  to  Moor  Park  ;  Kaisha, 
fairly  large,  splendid  flavour:  Shipley's,  large, 
not  so  sweet  as  some  ;  and  Large  Early,  a  very 
good  Apricot,  although  it  sometimes  decays  at 
the  top.  I  think  highly  of  Powell's  Late  as 
a  late  variety,  and,  indeed,  rely  upon  it  for 
late  supply.  I  send  also  a  photograph  of  a  dish 
of  Barrington  Peach,  which  you  may  perhaps 
think  worthy  of  illustrating.  It  is  a  fine 
variety,  large,  and  of  good  flavour.  Barrington 
has  figured  largely  upon  the  exhibition  table 
this  autumn,  though  hardly  so  frequently  as 
Princess  of  Wales  perhaps.  The  tree  usually 
bears  well,  and  its  growth  and  vigour  leave 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Worcestershii'e.  T.  W.  F. 
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INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Salvia  splen'dens  grandiflora  .\nd  Others. 

NOW  the  flowering  season  is  approach- 
ing, these  should  be  put  under  glass, 
where  they  will  soon  make  a  bold 
display.  The  object  in  removing 
them  indoors  so  soon  is  to  avoid  a 
soft  lateral  growth,  which  is  likely 
to  result  when  they  are  exposed  to  the  autumn 
rains  and  heavy  cold  dews.  Light  feeding  will 
be  required  if  the  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  ; 
stand  them  well  apart,  and  give  abundance  of  air. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  Eupatoriums,  and  no 
further  pinching  should  be  done 


Cyclamens. 
The  full  exposure  to  the  night  coolne.'s,  with  its 
accompanying  invigorating  dew,  will  be  making 
these  grow  apace,  and  every  means  should  be 
taken  to  still  further  encourage  this  growth. 
Liquid  atimulints  l)eing  difficult  of  application, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  a  light  top-dressing,  and 
I  recommend  Clay's  Fertiliser  and 
Thompson's  manure  to  be  applied  in 
equal  proportions  and  mixed  with 
sifted  soil.  Very  little,  if  any,  shading 
will  be  required  from  this  date  onward, 
but  abundance  of  air  will  at  all  times 
be  needed. 

Zonal  PuLAUGONinMs. 

The  J5its  and  frames  in  which  these 
have    been    growing     now     becoming 
slightly  damp  for  such   subjects,  they 
should  also  be  transferred  to  a  clean, 
bright,  and  well-ventilated  structure, 
washing  the  pots  and  picking  off'  an)' 
decayed  leaves  as  the  work  proceeds. 
Air  must  be  admitted  abundantly  and 
the   structure  kept  dry  and   buoyant 
by  a  little  fire-heat  in  the  pipes,  espe- 
cially in   wet  or   dull  weather.      The 
plants  having  been  prepared  for  winter 
flowering  and  the  wood  well  matured,  a  very  slight 
stimulant  should  at  once  be  given — a  little  farm- 
yard liquid  and  soot  will  answer  well. 
Stage  Pelargoniums. 
These  having  now  broken  in  growth   and  being 
kept   dr3'   will   soon   be  in   a  sufficiently   forward 
slate  to  warrant  their  being  repotted.     If,   how- 
ever, they  are  in  fair-sized  pots  now — say,  U-inch 
and  8-inch — I  should  not  advise  their  being  given 
larger   sized    pots  ;    rather   a    good    top-dressing. 
This  should  be  of  a  thorough  character,  clearing 
quite  an  inch  of  the  surface  off,  and  putting  back 
the  equivalent  in  fresh  loam  and  a  small  quantit}' 
of    leaf-soil   and   sand,    with    Thomson's    manure 
added  to  the  extent  of  about  a  dessert  spoonful  to 
an   8-ineh  pot,   and  slightly  less  to  a  6-inch  pot. 
Stand  in  a  well-aired  pit  or  house  exposed  to   the 
light  and  use  the  syringe  frequently,  but  withhold 
water,   except  sufficient  to  sustain    life   for   some 
time,    and,    to   keep   green   fly    in    check,    give   a 
fumigating  once  fortnightly. 

Manj'  plants  will  now  have  ceased  to  be  inte- 
resting, and  should  be  removed  forthwith,  being 
substituted  by  plants  coming  into  flower,  such  as 
Chr3'santhemums,  Bouvardias  (the  earliest  batch), 
Solanums,  &c.  This  arrangement,  though  certainly 
having  a  decidedl)'  autumnal  appearance,  can  be 
by  judicious  association  made  to  look  very  pleasing. 
Begonias  as  thej'  go  out  of  fiower  must  be  stood  in 
a  light,  airy  house  and  well  attended  to,  otherwise 
the  tubers  are  apt  to  eat  off'  in  winter.  Liliums  of 
the  lancifolium  type  should  be  cut  down  and  stood 
in  the  frame  j'ard,  and  Fuchsias  should  be  stored 
in  a  Peach  house  or  some  such  structure. 

The  Stove. 

As  the  external  temperature  gets  colder,  the 
fire-heat  must  be  increased  and  a  winter  tempera- 
ture gradually  taken  up.  It  is  well,  where  time 
will  permit,  to  make  a  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
foliage,  as  with  the  increased  heat  insect  life  is 
apt  to  multiply  rapidly.  All  plants  should  there- 
fore be  well  washed,  using  a  safe  and  efficient 
insecticide.  The  roof-glass,  too,  should  be  scrubbed 
over,  and  as  much  light  as  is  possible  admitted 
into  the  structure. 

Gardenias. 

The  older  plants  which  have  been  ripened  in 
cooler  quarters  should  be  introduced  to  heat  and 
moisture  and  pushed  on  into  flower  :  j'ounger  stock, 
on  the  other  hand,  which  have  made  satisfactory 
growth  may  now  be  put  into  an  intermediate  house 
freely  exposed  to  light  and  not  over-watered. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  Hoitie  Gardens,  Roehampion. 


KITCHEN   GAEDEN. 

Main  Crop  and  Late  Varieties  of  Potatoes 

on  light  soil  should  now  be  ready  for  lifting,  and 

if   dry   weather  continues  no  time  should  be  lost 
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before  the}'  are  got  up  and  stored  awaj'.  Tubers 
intended  for  the  table  should  be  perfectly  drj' 
before  they  are  covered  up  for  the  winter  or 
fermentation  may  take  place  ;  but  while  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  dry,  a\-oid  too  much 
exposure  nr  they  will  taste  strong  and  untit  for 
the  purpose  for  which  thej'  were  grown.  The 
reputation  of  a  first-class  Potato  may  easily  be 
spoiled  in  this  way.  There  is  no  better  waj'  of 
keeping  Potatoes  than  in  ordinary  pits  M'ith  a 
good  coverijig  of  soil.  High  ground  should  be 
chosen,  so  tliat  in  «et  weatlier  the  rain  may  drain 
away  from  them  naturally.  Fern  makes  a  very  good 
covering  for  them,  being  of  a  light  open  nature, 
and  not  so  likel}'  to  decay  as  straw,  and  for  this 
purpose  should  be  cut  before  it  becomes  too  hard  ;  it 
will  then  be  less  likely  to  break  when  covering  up. 
The  (juantity  of  soil  necessar}-  as  a  covering  depends 
on  the  severity  of  the  weather,  but  G  inches  will 
be  sufficient  until  the  sharp  weather  really  sets  in, 
when  apply  a  further  co\ering  before  there  is  an}' 
danger  of  the  frost  penetrating  the  pit.  Seed 
Potatoes  should  be  treated  in  the  same  way.  There 
is  no  place  where  seed  can  be  kept  so  plump  as 
the  ordinary'  pit,  providing  they  are  o\'erhauled 
early  in  the  spring  to  retard  their  growth  as  long 
as  possible.  When  sprouts  are  allowed  to  grow  on 
seed  Potatoes  it  has  a  most  injurious  effect  on  the 
crop  the  following  season,  (ireat  care  is  ntecessary 
in  the  selection  of  seed  that  no  second  growth 
tubers  are  saA-ed  or  there  is  sure  to  be  disappoint- 
ment the  following  year.  I  am  con\'inced  that  a 
great  many  uneven  crops  are  produced  through 
the  selection  of  seed  the  pi'evious  autunni. 

French  Be.-vns 
sown  earl}'  in  the  month  will  now  recjuire  to  be 
kept  near  the  glass  to  ensure  stocky  growth. 
The}'  should  be  shut  up  early  in  the  afternoon, 
and  the  application  of  fire-heat  avoided  as  long  as 
possible.  When  it  has  to  be  applied  the  .syringe 
must  be  brought  into  use  or  red  spider  max  pro\  e 
troublesome.  Fortnightly  sowings  should  be  ma<le 
from  now  onwards  in  quantities  according  to 
ilemand. 

Tomatoes 

in  the  open  garden  sliould  be  gathered  as  soon  as 
they  are  sutficientl}'  coloured,  and  on  the  approach 
of  frost  remove  everything  likely  to  be  of  use  to  a 
dr}'  shelf  in  a  warm  dry  ^"iner}'.  Plants  intendefl 
to  produce  Tomatoes  up  till  Christmas  should  be 
given  plenty  of  light  and  air  ;  the  leaves  should 
not  be  pinched  so  close  as  in  summer  when  the 
plants  are  growing  freely  or  their  growth  may  be 
stopped  in  a  large  degree.  All  side  shoots  may 
be  removed  and  also  the  tops  of  the  plants  as  soon 
as  sufficient  are  set.  Water  must  be  given  with 
greater  care  than  in  summer  when  the  plants  are 
growing  freely.  Early  in  October  is  a  good  time 
to  sow  for  next  season's  early  supply,  and  from 
this  sowing  ripe  Tomatoes  may  be  had  in  JIarch 
and  April.  The  plants  when  potted  into  3-inoh 
pots  should  be  kept  close  to  the  glass  in  a  cool 
liouse  and  grown  as  hard  and  stocky  as  possible. 
Cold  draughts  must  be  avoided,  and  water  given 
carefully.  When  the  plants  have  taken  full  posses- 
sion of  the  soil  they  must  be  shifted  into  0-inch 
pots  before  they  become  stunted  and  replaced  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible.  In  these  pots  they  may 
remain  until  the  first  truss  of  flower  is  apparent, 
when  their  final  shift  must  be  given  them.  When- 
ever an  opportunity  occurs  the  digging  or  trenching 
of  all  vacant  land  should  be  proceeded  with  so 
that  as  much  as  possible  may  be  exposed  to  the 
weather  during  winter.  The  heaviest  parts  of  the 
garden  should  be  treated  first. 

Tlie  latest  batch  of 

Celery 

will  now  require  earthing  up,  previous  to  which 
the  heads  should  be  drawn  together  and  tied  with 
thin  strips  of  malting.  Tight  tying  should  be 
avoided,  and  the  matting  should  be  under  the 
surface  of  the  soil  when  the  first  earthing  up  is 
finished,  so  that  it  may  decay  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, the  heads  being  then  held  together  by  the 
soil.  This  must  be  broken  as  fine  as  possible  and 
never  applied  while  the  plants  are  wet.  The  same 
remark   applies   to   plants   further   advanced   and 


ready  to  receive  their  final  earthing  up.  The  soil 
in  this  case,  when  the  plants  are  dry,  may  be 
placed  as  high  round  them  as  possible  consistent 
with  keeping  their  hearts  quite  clear,  without 
which  a  great  deal  of  injury  may  soon  be  worked 
to  the  crop.  The  earliest  l)atch  should  now  be 
ready  for  use  in  a  fully  blanched  condition. 

Letti'ce 
sown  in  August  will  now  require  planting  in  pits 
or  frames  and  other  sheltered  places  to  give  a 
supply  during  winter.  If  the  weather  continues 
open,  these  plants  should  prove  useful  up  to  the 
end  of  the  year.  The  soil  in  which  they  are  to  be 
grown  should  be  of  a  light  sandy  nature,  and  the 
border  should  have  rather  a  sharp  pitch,  so  that 
the  rain  may  pass  oft' as  readily  as  possible.  Where 
sutficient  cold  pits  are  available,  tlie  plants  should 
be  given  plenty  of  room,  the  lights  kept  ott'  until 
the  approach  of  frost,  when  they  should  be  put 
on  at  night  and  removed  again  in  the  morning. 
Hardiness  should  be  the  aim  of  the  cultivator  of 
winter  salads,  and  moisture  is  often  the  woi'si 
enemy  to  contend  with  during  the  dark  days  of 
winter.  Endive  may  yet  be  planted  under  similar 
conditions,  the  Broad-leaved  Batavian  being  the 
best  for  late  work. 

TtTRNIP-ROOTED    BeET 

may  also  be  lifted,  or  they  may  grow  too  large  for 
use.  Great  care  must  be  exercised  in  the  lifting 
and  storing  of  this  crop,  for  if  the  skin  be  broken 
or  the  roots  snapped  the  crop  is  rendered  unfit  for 
use.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  use  a  fork  when- 
ever a  root  is  required,  so  that  no  leakage  of  sap 
may  take  place.  .Jonx  Dr.s'x. 

Eoyal  Kitchen  ijarden-^y  Windsor. 

CHRYSANTHEMUilS. 

The  Coming   Season. 

The  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are,  generally 
speaking,  all  one  could  wish  for,  and  wherever  the 
plants  have  been  properly  eared  for  flowers  of 
the  highest  cpiality  may  be  exjiected.  Several 
collections  which  ha\  e  come  under  my  notice  are 
in  the  pink  of  condition  and  promise  well,  the 
growths  being  stout,  short  jointed,  and  thoroughly 
ripened,  and  with  the  fine  novelties  put  into 
commerce  this  year,  many  of  which  are  of  great 
promise,  one  may  safely  predict  that  the  coming 
exhibitions  will  be  of  great  interest  to  all  lovers 
of  the  Chrysanthemum.  Nevertheless,  much  yet 
remains  to  be  done  to  perfect  the  blooms  before 
the}'  can  be  placed  on  the  exhibition  boards,  and 
many  small  details  must  be  persistently  carried  out 
to  attain  the  highest  degree  of  excellence. 

The  chief  aim,  of  course,  should  be  to  have  tlie 
majority  of  the  finest  flowers  at  their  best  at  the 
dates  required,  and  this  can  onl}'  be  accomplished 
b}'  much  forethought.  It  often  happens  that 
many  of  the  most  promising  blooms  are,  to  all 
appearances,  several  days  too  early,  but  it  is  sur- 
prising the  length  of  time  the  large  flowers  take  to 
fully  develop.  The  greatest  danger  is  that  often- 
times these  early  blooms  when  left  to  chance  fade 
and  lack  freshness  about  their  outside  petals,  which 
undoubtedly  is  a  great  and  serious  defect,  although 
light  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Without  this 
the  true  colour  of  the  \'ariety  cannot  possibly  be 
brought  out,  the  flowers  must  be  shaded  from  the 
sun,  especially  in  early  morning,  but  the  shading 
must  be  removed  immediately  it  ceases  to  play 
upon  them.  Flowers  of  many  varieties  may  be 
kept  in  a  perfectly  fresh  condition  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  by  placing  them  in  a  dry  room  with  a 
wdndow  in  it,  which  should  not  be  darkened.  Great 
care  should  be  taken  not  to  overwatei-  the  plants, 
giving  them  just  sufficient  to  prevent  flagging. 
This  applies  to  all  sections.  Those  which  are  in  a 
backward  condition  ma}'  be  hastened  forward  by 
placing  them  in  a  higlier  temperature,  but  this 
requires  to  be  done  with  caution.  It  is  a  serious 
mistake  to  at  once  place  the  plants  in  a  strong  heat 
after  being  taken  in  from  the  open,  and  one  that 
cannot  fail  to  have  bad  results.  (iradually 
accustom  them  to  it,  and  at  the  same  time  aftbrd 
all  the  air  possible. 

Nitrates  and  sulphates  arc  quick  stimulants,  and 


%vhen  used  by  experienced  hands  are  often  invalu- 
able, but  the  fact  must  never  be  forgotten  that  the 
slightest  excess  above  the  specified  doses  will  in 
many  cases  completely  ruin  the  plants. 

Watering  sliould  be  done  as  much  as  possible  in 
early  morning,  and  care  taken  to  have  the  houses 
as  dry  as  possible  before  night. 

A  free  circulation  should  be  encouraged  night  and 
day  whenever  the  weather  will  jjermit,  and  no 
harm  will  result  by  keeping  the  pipes  warm, 
providing  plent}'  of  air  both  front  and  back  lie 
gi\'en. 

Each  flower  will  need  watching  as  it  commences 
to  unfold.  Deformed  petals  should  lie  removed, 
likewise  hard  centres,  and  especially  does  this 
apply  to  the  incurved  section.  Most  of  these 
varieties  finish  their  flowers  equally  well,  and  some 
kinds  better  when  the  plants  are  trained  up  the 
front  of  the  house  and  the  flower-heads  pulled 
carefully  down  to  a  tightly  stretclied  string  or  wire. 
This  plan  is  sometimes  practised  both  for  economy 
in  room  and  ett'ect,  but  care  should  be  taken  to 
hang  the  flowers  as  perpendicularly  as  possible  or 
in  all  probability  it  will  cause  them  to  be  one- 
sided. Another  advantage  is  that  the  blooms 
when  in  such  a  position  are  more  easily  protected 
against  sun  and  damp,  aiid  the  dressing  can  be 
finall}'  carried  out  before  cutting. 

E.  Beckett. 

A/df:}i/ia/n  I/on^r  ^'Cirdeti.^.  E/s/rfe,  Herts. 

FltUlT  GAEDEN. 

Early  Peach  Pot  Trees. 
If  the  earliest  fruits  are  obtair.ed  from  pot  trees 
there  should  be  no  delay  in  repotting  if  this  work 
has  not  yet  been  done.  Of  course,  these  remarks 
apply  with  equal  force  to  the  Nectarine  and  other 
pot  trees.  I  am  in  favour  of  repotting  yearly  if 
the  trees  are  not  too  large,  and  I  note  the  best 
results  are  secured  from  medium-sized  trees  potted 
annuall}'.  At  the  same  time,  repotting  does  not 
mean  large  shifts,  but  reducing  the  roots  and 
replacing  in  clean  pots  well  drained.  With  young 
trees  a  shift  must  be  given  until  a  certain  size  is 
reached,  but  only  one  size  larger  at  a  time,  and 
with  trees  having  a  good  lot  of  fruiting  wood  I 
w  ould  not  advise  large  shifts,  but  reduce  the  ohl 
ball,  cutting  away  strong  roots  and  removing  a 
portion  of  the  fibrous  ones  alsr>  at  the  base  of  the 
plants.  Reduce  the  balls  sulficicntly  so  as  to 
secure  loom  to  conveniently  ram  the  new  soil, 
taking  care  that  the  woi-k  is  done  thoroughl}'. 
Every  portion  should  be  quite  firm,  and  no  cavities 
left.  Ample  space  should  also  be  left  for  watering, 
also  food  in  the  way  of  top-dressing  when  the 
fruits  are  swelling.  After  the  repotting  give  a 
thorough  watering.  Syringe  daih'  for  a  time  to 
keep  the  new  wood  from  sliri\'elling,  standing  the 
trees  in  an  open  space,  but  on  a  hard  bottom  free 
from  worms,  and  make  secure  against  strong 
winds. 

Early  Trees  in'  Borders. 

The  leaves  have  left  the  earliest  trees  in  some 
cases  sooner  than  usual,  but  it  is  well  to  allow 
them  to  fall  naturally,  and  then  to  do  what  little 
pruning  is  necessary.  In  our  own  case  we  prune 
as  soon  as  the  fruits  are  cleared,  that  is,  the  old 
fruiting  wood  is  cut  out.  This  leaves  the  new 
wood  more  room,  and  it  matures  better.  Of 
course,  there  may  be  some  little  cutting  in  the 
shape  of  cross  branches,  but  with  ver}'  early  trees 
the  main  branches  ma}'  often  be  left  rather  long, 
and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  lay  in  rather  more  wood 
than  in  the  case  of  trees  not  much  forced.  Some 
of  the  early  American  Peaches,  such  as  Anisden 
.lune,  Alexandra,  and  Waterloo,  ilo  not  fruit  at 
all  freely  on  strong  wood  ;  the  fruit  is  often  pro- 
duced on  the  small  growths,  and  by  leaving  more 
wood  in  case  of  bud  dropping  it  is  an  easy  matter 
to  cut  out  after  a  good  set  is  secured  if  the  wood  is 
at  all  crowded.  After  the  pruning  thoroughl}" 
cleanse  the  trees,  using  an  insecticide,  and  for 
dressing  these  trees  I  ilo  not  know  any  better 
than  Oishurst  Compound.  Thoroughly  paint  the 
wood  over  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  mixture  if 
the  trees  have  been  infested  with  red  spider  lu- 
other  pests  in  the  growing  season.  The  borders 
should    receive    attention,    lightly   removing    the 
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inert  surface-soil  and  replacing  witli  new,  to  whicli 
lias  been  added  some  good  manure  or  quick  acting 
fertiliser. 

Pi.ANTiNci  Peach  Trees  and  Lilttnc 
Botli  are  important  details  in  Peach  culture,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  the  present  to  trans- 
plant or  lift  trees  tliat  have  mucli  gross  wood  or 
whicli  fail  to  crop  freely.  This  generally  happens 
with  .young  trees,  so  that  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
remedj'  the  evil.  Much  the  same  advice  given 
last  week  for  fruit  trees  in  the  open  is  good  for 
indoor  ones,  and  the  work  as  regards  lifting  should 
not  be  delayed.  It  is  better  to  do  this  before  the 
leaves  have  fallen,  still  it  is  not  too  late.  Lifting 
is  a  simple  matter,  and  consists  in  merelj-  getting 
up  the  tree,  planting  again,  and  shortening  back 
strong  roots,  but  it  needs  care,  as  if  the  work 
is  done  badly  the  roots  will  be  considerably 
shaken  about,  and  there  will  be  a  poor  crop  next 
season.  No  better  time  exists  than  the  present  to 
make  good  anj'  gaps  in  Peach  houses,  either  by 
purchasing  J'oung  trees  from  a  good  nursery,  or, 
what  is  better,  buy  in  3'oung  trees,  and  annually 
plant  against  a  warm  wall ;  these  lift  with  good  roots 
in  a  year,  but  better  still  in  two  years.  There  is 
no  loss  of  crop,  as  one  does  not  need  to  wait  until 
the  leaves  have  fallen  before  planting,  if  onlj' 
removed  a  short  distance.  No  matter  what  kind 
of  fruit  is  grow*n  in  a  garden  of  any  size,  some 
reserve  trees  are  most  valuable.  In  replanting 
avoid  using  rank  animal  manures.  Give  such  aids 
as  will  build  up  short-jointed  wood. 

G.    WVTHES. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 

ORCHIDS. 

iMi'OKTEDOdontoglossums  are  continually  arriving 
and  are  received  into  collections  at  different  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  The  plants  become  established 
freely  at  any  time,  although  spring  and  autumn 
are  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  to  receive  tlieni,  as 
the  outside  conditions  are  then  more  favourable  to 
tlieir  well-being.  Those  received  at  the  beginning 
of  the  3'ear  are  well  advanced  in  growth,  having 
plenty  of  roots,  and  have  become  well  established 
generall)'.  Such  should  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  old-established  plants.  Those  received 
in  spring  and  earlj'  summer  are  also  growing  and 
commencing  to  freely  root  in  the  new  compost, 
and  should  have  more  water  given  them.  Plants 
just  to  hand  should  have  ever3'  bulb  sponged  and 
all  decayed  portions  removed,  then  potted  up 
without  delay,  using  perfectlj'  clean  pots  tilled 
about  one-third  their  depth  wiih  Fern  roots. 
Small  pots  should  be  used  according  to  the  size  of 
the  plants,  overpotting  being  injurious,  especially 
with  newly  -  imported  plants.  Fix  the  plants 
firmly  in  the  pots  bj'  means  of  short  pegs  or 
a  few  pieces  of  crocks,  allowing  the  base  of  the 
bulbs  to  be  a  little  above  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and 
finish  off  with  equal  proportions  of  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss.  A  shaded  position  is  necessarj', 
and  water  should  be  sparingl}'  applied  until  the 
plants  are  growing  and  freely  rooting  in  the  fresh 
material. 

Leaf-soil  for  Odontoglossums. 
The  Belgian  leaf-soil  is  the  best  that  can  be 
procured,  .and  is  now  used  by  many  growers  as  a 
rooting  medium  with  good  results,  and  it  may  be 
well  recommended  to  those  beginning  the  culture 
of  Odontoglossums,  j-et  it  is  not  advisable  for 
amateurs  to  place  too  many  of  their  plants  in  this 
compost  to  commence  with,  but  a  number  should 
be  tried  and  the  result  noted.  When  plants  are 
potted  in  this  compost,  great  care  is  necessary  in 
watering,  more  especially  when  a  layer  of  moss  is 
placed  over  the  leaf -soil,  as  this  dries  much  quicker 
than  the  leaf -soil  underneath,  and,  should  the 
plants  get  watered  as  soon  as  the  moss  is  becoming 
dry,  the  leaf-soil  soon  gets  into  a  saturated  con- 
dition. In  potting  in  this  compost,  place  one  large 
crock  over  the  bottom  of  the  pot.  Over  this 
place  a  layer  of  the  roughest  portions  of  leaf- 
soil  or  moss,  place  the  plant  in  the  pot  so  that  the 
base  of  the  bulb  is  level  with  or  a  little  below  the 
rim  of  the  pot,  and  fill  up  with  leaf-soil,  pressing 
the  same  moderately  firm,  and  water  sparingly 
until  the  plants  have  become  well  rooted. 


Odontoglossum  geande 
is  a  handsome,  showy  cool  house  Orciiid,  and 
should  be  grown  in  every  collection.  A  light 
position  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  Odontoglossum 
house  is  suitable  for  this  species.  The  plants  are 
now  in  bloom  and  sliould  have  plenty  of  water. 
When  the  flower-spikes  are  taken  from  tlie  plants 
and  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  full}'  developed,  then  a 
long  season  of  rest  is  re((uired,  and  during  that 
time  very  little  water  is  necessary,  tlie  plants 
during  winter  going  for  weeks  without  water,  j'et 
remaining  perfectl}'  plump  and  healthy. 

OnoNTOGi.ossnivr   Insleayi 

and  its  variety  splendens  flower  somewhat  later 
and  require  a  temperature  of  .^o"  by  night  and  tiO° 
bj'  daj',  but  otherwise  should  be  treated  as  Odonto- 
glossum grande. 

Odontoglossum  soHLiErERiAXUM 
and  0.  s.  citrinuni  flower  during  the  summer 
months,  and  maj'  now  be  repotted  or  top-dressed. 
These  continue  to  grow  steadily  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  at  which  time  water  should  be 
carefully  applied  and  a  temperature  of  5')°  to  60° 
b}'  night  and  from  60"  to  6.3°  bj'  daj' 
should  be  provided. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 
Ross/yii  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


to  withstand  our  trying  winter  months.  Cj.  Heaulj' 
of  Kxmoutli  (see  illustration)  as, an  all  roujid  varietj' 
has  no  equal  among  tlie  white  Carn.ations,  and 
maj'  be  seen  doing  equally  as  well  in  pots  as  in 
the  open  Ixirder.  0.  Giaie  of  the(J.arden  is  a  briglit 
scarlet,  pencilled  with  crimson  ;  this  is  a  grand 
deccjrative  variety,  witli  a  robust  constitution.  C. 
Delicata  white,  with  a  slight  pencilling  of  scarlet. 
I  C.  Bacchus,  a  butt' apricot  ground  marked  with  rose 
and  blotched  towards  the  edges  with  lavender  is  a 
most  striking  sort.  There  are  hosts  of  others 
well  worthy  of  mention,  but  space  does  not  permit 
mj'  dwelling  longer  on  the  outside  varieties. 

Among  the  large  stock  of  interesting  novelties 
indoors  one's  attention  is  immediately  drawn  to 
what  appeared  at  first  sight  as  Uriah  Pike,  to 
which  it  may  be  compared,  but  the  flowers  are  niucli 
brighter;  this  should  jirovo  one  of  the  most 
interesting  and  useful  of  the  new  kinds.  The 
flower  is  of  good  substance,  with  sound  calyx  and 
strong  clove  scent.  Pride  of  Exmouth,  a  delicate 
salmon-pink,  is  worth}'  of  ever}'  attention.  The 
American  novelties — Mrs.  T.  LaAvson,  bright  pink, 
(ienevieve  Lord,  light  joink,  Ethel  Crocker,  pink, 
Olympia,   white  with   scarlet  Vmarkings — form   an 
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NURSERY   GARDENS. 

MR    W.    J,    GODFREY, 
EXMOUTH,   DEVON. 

R.  W.  ,T.  (GODFREY'S  nur- 
sery is  situated  aliout  one 
mile  from  Exmouth  Rail- 
way Station,  and  in  one 
of  the  most  suitable  situa- 
tions it  would  be  possible 
to  find  in  the  west  of  England  for  a 
garden.  It  is  protected  from  the  cold 
north  winds,  and  the  ground  slopes 
gently  to  the  sea  on  the  southern  side, 
hence  its  advantageous  position  durini: 
winter. 

The  Carnations. 

August  is   not,  as  a  rule,   the   mosi 
interesting   month   to   visit   a   nurser\ 
garden,   especially   one    where   winter 
Howering     plants     form     one     of     tin 
great  specialities  of  the  establishmeni - 
and  to  find  also  the  Carnations,  whii  li 
had    made   such   a    grand    display    for 
months,  just  passed  out  of  flower  or  at 
least  past  their  best ;  but  with  such  an 
extensive  and  complete  collection  there 
were  plenty  in  flower   to   interest   the 
most    exacting    visitor.      I   was    much 
struck    by    the    late-blooming    charac- 
teristics  of   many  of   the    home-raised 
seedlings,  and  also  by  the  remarkable 
vigour  of  these  plants.      I  remarked  on 
this  particular   item,   and   Mr.    Godfrey  informed 
me  that  the  hybridisation   of  the  stronger  grow- 
ing  kinds   had   been  a  particular  aim   for  years, 
and   he    considers    that    a    vigorous    constitution 
should  be  one  of  the  first  considerations.     When 
strong  the  plants  can  stand  our  wet  and   tr\ing 
winters  where  delicate  kinds  would  utterly  fail. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  sights  I  sa\\'  was  a 
border  planted  wholly  with  the  yellow  Malmaison 
Carnation  Mrs.  G.  Foster.  These  plants  had  been 
layered  twice  this  season,  and  at  the  time  of  my 
visit  the  flowers  could  have  been  cut  by  thousands 
in  thoroughly  good  condition.  As  a  yellow  Carna- 
tion it  is  worthy  of  every  consideration,  and  would 
be  difficult  to  equal  where  there  is  a  great  demand 
for  cut  bloom.  It  is  perfectly  hardy  and  of 
vigoi-ous  constitution,  and  is  well  adapted  for  the 
greenhouse.  Another  remarkable  variety  among 
the  new  kinds  is  Exmouth  Pink.  The  flowers  are 
very  large,  sound  in  calyx,  .and  of  a  delicate 
salmon-rose  in  colour.  It  should  prove  a  most 
useful  kind,   as  its  vigorous  habit    will   enable  it 


carnation  beauty  or  exmouth. 

interesting  section,  and  certainly  indicate  robust 
constitution  and  free-flowering  characteristics. 
The  numerous  Malmasion  Cai-nations  are  in  the 
best  of  condition,  and  bid  fair  to  make  a  fine 
display  in  due  course.  Here  they  receive  every 
attention.     From  the  Carnations  we  pass  on  to  the 

Chrysanthe.mum  Grounds. 
One  of  the  principal  features  that  strikes  one 
beholding  a  vast  number  of  Chrysantliemums 
grown  for  exhibition  is  the  dwarf  growtli  of  the 
plants  compared  with  what  was  considered  neces- 
sary a  few  years  ago— out  of  the  number  of  plants 
treated  for  exhibition  there  were  certainly  not 
more  than  300  exceeding  0  feet  in  height,  t  have 
seen  the  plants  here  for  several  seasons  past,  but 
never  in  such  splendid  condition  as  this  year. 
Mr.  Godfrey  has  found  it  necessary  to  considerably 
increase  the  number  of  plants  this  season.  To 
illustrate  tlie  necessit}-  of  this  I  may  state  upwards 
of  3,000  seedlings  are  being  tried  a  second  year,  so 
that  they  may  be  thoroughly  tested  before  distri- 
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bution  ;  tlicy  are  a  remarkable  looking  lot,  dwarf 
and  robust,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  general 
collection,  thej'  show  no  indication  of  rust  or  other 
disease.  The  new  seedlings,  which  will  flower  for 
the  tirst  time  this  season,  are  looked  forward  to 
with  great  expectations. 

C'annas  fill  one  of  the  largest  houses,  and  are  a 
special  feature.  In  addition  to  the  choice  and 
complete  collection  of  named  kinds,  there  are 
numbers  of  home-raised  varieties,  which  were  at 
least  equal  to  the  best  named  kinds  in  flower  at 
the  time  of  my  visit. 

Pelargoninnis  are  extensively  grown  here  for 
winter  flowering,  and  they  include  nianj-  novel- 
ties as  well  as  rare  kinds.  I  was  struck  with 
the  compact  habit  of  the  new  bedding  zonal 
Duchess  of  Cornwall,  a  delicate  salmon  with  a  white 
eye.  I  had  also  seen  it  in  the  Exmouth  public 
gardens,  where  it  is  very  fine  in  one  of  the  beds. 
The  houses  in  which  tlie  Chrysanthemums  are 
placed  are  filled  with  Tomatoes,  the  \ineries  and 
fruit  houses  3'iekling  crops  which  find  a  residy  sale 
in  the  town. 

Hardy  fruit  trees  and  shrubs  are  exceedingly 
well  cared  for.  The  whole  of  the  dift'erent  branches 
are  under  Jlr.  Oadfre^^'s  personal  superintendence, 
and  he  may  be  congratulated  on  the  successful 
cultural  abilities  displaj'ed  throughout  the  estab- 
lishment. H.  .J.  C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  art  not  responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 

KALMIA    LATIFOLIA 

[To  THE   Editok  of   "The  Garden."] 

SIP^, — During  a  recent  visit  to  England  I 
ha\-e  seen  Kalmia  latifolia  very  generally 
grown  like  a  Rhododendron  in  peaty 
soil.  This  is  the  method  practised  in 
most  gardens  and  in  the  largest  shrub 
nurseries  in  England.  Most  of  the  speci- 
mens so  grown  were  scragg3'  and  feeble,  and  none, 
e\en  of  the  most  successful  plants,  attained  the 
size  and  vigour  which  the  Kalmia  shows  in  a  wild 
state.  The  plant  is  very  common  in  the  mountains 
of  Eastern  Pennsylvania,  so  that  for  many  j'ears  I 
have  been  familiar  with  hillsides  covered  with  it, 
but  I  have  never  seen  it  in  peaty  or  poorly-drained 
soil.  Its  preferred  habitat  is  a  steep,  rocky- hill- 
side in  a  yellow  claj',  so  stiff  as  to  be  tough  when 
crumbled  in  the  hand  :  this  soil  and  situation  com- 
bine to  give  abundant  moisture  with  good  drainage, 
the  claj'  furnishing  as  well  all  necessary  nourish- 
ment. In  such  a  situation,  7  feet  or  8  feet  high 
and  i  feet  in  diameter,  is  no  uncommon  size  for 
the  older  bushes,  and  great  variations  of  colour 
are  found,  from  clear  white  to  deep  rose  in  the 
fully  expanded  corolla.  The  deeper  the  colour  the 
more  are  the  flowers  esteemed  locally  and  the  less 
is  the  plant's  opportunity  to  bear  seed,  yet  in  this 
favourable  soil  the  variations  persist. 

Next  to  yellow  clay  a  sandy  liill  (on  the  eastern 
or  western  slope)  is  preferred  by  this  plant,  ami  in 
such  situations  the  foliage  is  abundant  and  healthj', 
although  the  colour  and  quantity  of  the  blossoms 
are  less  notable.  In  dense  shade  Kalmia  latifolia 
grows  to  a  greater  height  and  makes  a  trunk 
3  inches  in  diameter,  but  its  habit  is  then  awkward, 
its  flowers  few  and  pale.  Standing  water  or  sour, 
boggy  soil  it  absolutely  refuses  in  a  wild  state,  and 
a  layer  of  leaf-mould  over  its  favourite  clay  neither 
helps  nor  hinders  its  growth.  Peat  swamps  or 
bogs  of  any  kind  cannot  be  favourable  to  it,  for  in 
the  gi-eat  mountain  top  swamp  on  the  Pocono 
Mountain  in  Eastern  Pennsylvania  this  shrub  is 
soarcelj'  to  be  found,  while  it  occurs  in  quantity  on 
the  mountain  slopes  on  all  sides  of  this  depression, 
and  is  abundant  throughout  this  and  neighbouring 
mountain  ranges. 

Finally,  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  under 
natural  conditions  in  England,  I  think  it  worth 
recording  that  in  Durham,  in  a  riverside  park 
belonging  to  the  Dean  and  Cliapter  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, there  exists  a  noble  plantation  of  Kalmia. 
The  steep  bank  of  the  river  shows  a  yellow  claj'cy 


soil,  apparently  like  that  of  the  liabitat,  while  the 
slope  ensures  abundant  moisture  from  above  with 
equally  good  di-ainage  ;  the  plants  here  are  far 
superior  to  any  other  specimens  that  I  saw  in 
England.  These  observations,  taken  with  the 
results  of  cultivation  in  peat  which  I  saw,  lead 
me  to  belie\-e  that  good  drainage,  with  some  fresh 
moisture  always  supplied,  is  tlie  first  necessit}'  for 
this  plant :  second,  that  a  strong  clay  is  the  best 
soil,  w-ith  sand  or  a  sandy  loam  next  in  order  ; 
and  third,  that  a  peaty  soil  drowns  the  plant  in 
wet  seasons,  while  starving  it  at  all  times. 

Piftston,  Pa.,  U.S.A.  E.  S.  .Johnson. 

SWEET    PEAS    FOR    EXHIBITION. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — Your  Harrow  correspondent  may  be  inter- 
ested to  have  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best  twelve 
Sweet  Peas  for  exhibition  : — Salopian,  red  :  .Sadie 
Burpee,  white  ;  Ladj^G.  Hamilton,  lavender  ;  Miss 
Willmott,  deep  pink  ;  Prima  Donna,  pale  pink  ; 
Countess  Cadogan,  blue  ;  Black  Knight,  maroon  ; 
Lady  Ormsby  Gore,  yellow  ;  Lottie  Hutchins, 
cream,  flaked  pink ;  Pink  Friar,  white,  flaked 
carmine;  Venus,  .salmon-pink  ;  and  Duke  of  West- 
minster, purple. 

The  above  varieties  are  absolutely  dl'stinct  in  their 
colouring,  and,  with  the  exception  of  Venus,  all 
large  in  size  of  bloom.  The  first  four  on  the  list 
are  hardlj'  open  to  debate,  and  so  pass  on  to  No.  5. 
Lovel}'  is  preferred  by  some  growers,  but,  though 
fine,  is  not  such  a  distinct  self,  nor  has  it  such  a 
robust  constitution.  Prima  Donna  can  often  be 
got  with  four  fine  blooms  on  the  stem. 

Countess  Cadogan  and  Nav3'  Blue  are  the  best 
blues.  The  former  is  of  a  much  lighter  colour,  but 
is  more  refined  and  stands  better — in  fact,  improves 
in  tone  of  coloui'  when  cut.  Navj'  Blue  must  be 
grown  with  special  care  to  make  it  fit  for  sliow. 
Black  Knight  and  Othello  are  distinct  when  closely 
compared,  but  the  texture  of  Othello  is  thin  com- 
pared witli  Black  Knight,  and  is  also  slightly 
smaller  in  the  bloom.  There  is  not  much  to  draw 
between  them. 

Lad}'  Ormsby  Gore  and  Hon.  Mrs  E.  Kenyon 
are  two  lovely  yellow  toned  sorts.  Both  should 
be  grown,  the  former  being  preferable  for  late 
showing  and  standing  a  long  time  in  water,  while 
the  latter  has  a  fine  and  very  dainty  form  of 
standard.     They  may  safel}'  be  bracketed. 

Lottie  Hutchins  is  all  by  herself. 

Pink  Friar  is  more  tasteful  than  Aurora  or  Mrs. 
Joseph  Chamberlain. 

Venus  :  This  grand  old  variety  with  its  rich 
salmon  colour  has  stood  the  test  longer  than  any 
on  the  list. 

Duke  of  Westminster  is  a  fine  large  flowering 
purple,  with  a  deeper  shade  inclining  to  maroon 
on  the  standard,  and  lasts  well  when  cut.  Of 
varieties  discarded  in  the  above  list  and  where  room 
can  be  found  for  them  Coccinea,  Gorgeous,  Mrs. 
FitzGerald,  and  Lord  Kenj'on  are  grand  reserves. 
Horticultural  societies  should  have  two  classes  on 
their  prize  lists,  "  selfs"  and  "  other  than  sells." 

The  foregoing  was  written  prior  to  reading  the 
letter  in  your  issue  of  Septendjcr  14.  Where  plenty 
of  room  is  available  growing  the  list  there  giA'en 
may  be  well  enough,  but  who  would  grow  Kniilj' 
Eckford  r.  Countess  Cadogan,  Shazada  r.  Black 
Knight  or  Othello,  Lady  Nina  r.  Lady  Grczzell, 
Jjady  il.  Currie  r.  Miss  Willmott,  and  how  anj'one 
could  omit  Prima  Donna  is  a  mystery.  Mr.  Dean's 
list  contains  an  abnormal  number  of  lilush  varieties 
— Blushing  Beauty,  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  Royal 
Rose,  Lovely,  and  Countess  of  Lathom  being  all  in 
that  category.  For  a  show  lot  one  must  have  them 
very  distinct.  Several  of  the  groups  shown  at 
Edinburgli  this  year  had  actuall}'  no  red,  blue,  or 
maroon  in  their  dozens,  but  none  of  such  groups 
were  placed.  I  alwaj's  sow  my  seed  (or  rather 
plant  it),  each  seed  4  inches  apart,  about  the  second 
week  in  April,  and  the  Peas  come  into  liloom  the 
second  week  in  .July,  and  go  on  blooming  till  frcjst 
kills  the  plants.  No  seed  pod  is  allowed  to  form, 
and  the  prizes  I  have  won  locally  and  at  inter- 
national exhibitions  show  how  easilj'  tliey  ma_\'  be 
grown.  Good  ordinar}'  soil  deeply  dug  and  made 
very  firm — soil  which  never  grew  Peas  previously 


preferred — I  find  suits  them  best,  and  give  them 
room.  As  to  manure — after  a  spell  of  dry  weather 
when  rain  comes  I  give  a  ijooil  mulch  of  old  stable 
manure,  liut  never  use  artificial  sorts.  The  size 
of  bloom  and  loigth  of  stalk  leave  nothing  to  be 
desired. 

Duns.  A.  M.\uoL.M. 

PEACH   STIRLING   CASTLE. 

[To   THE   Editor   of    "The   G.4rden."] 

Sir, — I  was  pleased  to  see  an  engraving  of  this 
excellent  but  not  sufficiently  well-known  Peach  in 
The  G.4KDEN.  I  remember  Mr.  Coleman,  of 
Eastnor  Castle,  once  remarking  that  it  could  not 
be  planted  in  the  wrong  place,  and  I  think  he  was 
right.  It  has  a  splendid  constitution,  seldom  casts 
its  fruit  when  stoning,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of 
forcers.  I  do  not  know  a  better  variety  for 
amateurs,  and  it  does  well  on  open  walls,  even  in 
the  Midlands.  Those  who  have  failed  with  Roj'al 
George,  owing  to  its  liability  to  mildew,  should 
substitute  Stirling  Castle,  which  is  very  similar  in 
appearance  and  flavour,  though  not  quite  as  large, 
and  is  not  subject  to  mildew.  Waterloo  I  have 
grown  in  pots,  and  found  that  it  forces  well.  I 
have  not  tried  it  planted  out,  but  some  who  have 
complain  of  bud  dropping  wholesale,  however 
carefully  treated.  Amsden  .June  I  have  tried,  and 
consider  it  the  best  of  the  early  American  varieties. 
If  not  grown  in  a  very  high  temperature  it  sets  its 
fruit  freel}',  "  though  it  is  not  a  profuse  bloomer," 
and  it  comes  to  maturitj'  in  a  surprisingly  short 
time.  It  succeeds  as  well  on  an  open  wall  as  under 
glass,  and  if  the  fruit  is  eaten  soon  after  being 
gathered  is  of  very  refreshing  flavour.  If  kept 
long  it  is  apt  to  become  mealy.  J.  C. 

POT  ROSES  FOR  SMALL  ROSE  HOUSE. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — I  am  putting  up  a  small  house  here,  which 
I  intend  to  devote  exclusively  to  Roses,  and  shall 
feel  much  obliged  if  you  will  advise  me  through 
the  medium  of  your  paper  the  kinds  which  you 
consider  the  most  satisfactorj-  to  grow  in  pots,  and 
also  the  best  climbers  to  train  up  the  walls  and 
glass. 

Corbridije-on-  Ti/ne.  Enquirer. 

[In  seeking  information  regarding  Roses  under 
glass  it  is  always  advisable  to  state  whether 
artificial  lieat  can  be  given,  for  if  the  structure  is 
not  provided  with  heating  apparatus  the  list  of 
varieties  would  need  to  be  carefully  selected.  We 
have  assumed,  however,  that  j'ou  are  able  to  give 
some  artificial  heat.  The  list  of  varieties  which 
we  submit  is  rather  a  long  one,  but  there  may  be 
some  readers  of  The  Garden  who  desire  a 
rather  extended  collection.  We  have  appended 
an  asterisk  to  kinds  particularly  good  for  a  small 
house.  Even  though  the  house  may  be  small  j'ou 
could  grow  a  greater  varietj'  of  pot  Roses  by 
building  some  cold  pits,  which  would  supply  j'ou 
with  plants  to  succeed  the  first  crop  in  your  Rose 
house  ;  in  fact,  every  Rose  house  should  have  its 
range  of  cold  pits  either  attached  or  situated  in 
another  part  of  the  garden.  These  pits  should  be 
of  a  fair  depth,  say,  3  feet  at  back,  and,  of  course, 
be  fitted  with  glass  lights.  If  some  of  the  best 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  potted  up 
into  S-inch  pots  during  October  and  grown  in 
these  pits  they  will  be  in  a  condition  by  April  to 
transfer  to  the  house  just  wlien  the  forced  plants 
are  nearing  the  end  of  their  first  crop,  these  latter 
changing  places  for  a  time  with  the  newly-potted 
plants.  The  following  varieties  can  be  thoroughly 
recommended  for  pot  culture  : — 

Tea-scented. — *Anna011ivier,  *Bridesmaid,*Hon. 
E.  Gifford,  *Mme  Hoste,  *Mme.  Lambard,  'Papa 
Gontier,  *Perle  des  Jardins,  Sunrise,  *Niphetos, 
White  Maman  Cochet,  Manian  Cochet,  Souvenir 
d"un  Ami,  The  Bride,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley,  and 
Enchantress. 

Hybrid  Teas.- 'CUiva,  Wat.son,  'Liberty,  *La 
France,  *Kaiserin  Augusta  Victoria,  *Beile  .Sie- 
brecht,  'Antoine  Rivoire,  Souvenir  de  President 
Carnot,  Souvenir  de  Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  Caro- 
line   Testout,     Killarney,     Mme.     Jules    Grolez, 
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*Marquise  Litta,  Mile.  Pernet  Uaoher,  and  *Mme. 
Abel  Chatenay. 

Hi/brid  Pcrpetiials. — These  we  should  advise  for 
cold  pits  or  for  a  cold  house  : — *Mr3.  John  Laing, 
*Ulrich  Brunner,  Mrs.  Sharman  Crawford,  'Alfred 
Colonib,  .Jeannie  Dickson,  *Clio,  'General  .Jacque- 
minot, Star  of  Waltham,  *Fisher  Holmes,  and 
*Captain  Hayward. 

Ctimhersfor  roof. — These  must  not  interfere  with 
the  light  much.  The  pillars  and  walls  may  be 
covered,  but  one  plant  on  the  roof  each  side  if  a 
span-roof  should  be  sufficient.  Climbing  Roses 
under  glass  are  best  planted  out  into  a  specially 
prepared  border,  those  for  the  roof  placed  at  the 
north  end,  and  their  growth  allowed  to  extend 
along  the  roof  to  the  south.  These  should  not 
consist  of  more  than  three  main  growths,  and  the 
laterals  should  be  thinned.  Not  only  is  the  quality 
of  the  trusses  better,  but  the  light  is  not  excluded 
too  much.  The  following  are  all  good  : — *B(juquet 
d'Or,  *Cheshunt  Hybrid,  *Mons.  Desir,  Gloire  de 
Dijon,  Climbing  Niphetos,  Climbing  Kaiserin 
Augusta,  Climbing  Belle  Siebreeht,  *W.  A. 
Richardson,  and  Gustave  Regis.  For  small  houses 
it  is  often  found  more  convenient,  especially  where 
there  is  a  stage,  to  train  some  of  the  stronger 
growing  of  the  dwarf  section  of  Teas  and  Hybrid 
Teas  on  the  roof.  Kinds  such  as  Marie  Van 
Houtte,  Mnie.  Lambard,  and  Perle  des  .Jardins 
soon  cover  a  good  space  quite  enough  for  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants  below. — Eds.] 


SOCIETIES. 

TAMWOK.TH  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOW. 
For  an  exhibition  of  an  initial  character,  the  display  got 
together  on  September  2S  at  the  Town  Hall,  Tamworth,  the 
highest  praise  is  due  to  its  promoters.  No  such  exhibition 
is  held  anywhere  else  throushout  the  country,  the  idea  of 
Mr.  William  Sydenham,  who  made  himself  responsible  for  the 
prizes,  being  to  give  every  possible  encouragement  to  the 
cultivation  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  grown  in  tlie 
open  border  without  disbudding.  The  display  made  on  this 
occasion  fully  justified  its  inception,  and  those  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  see  the  show  could  not  fail  to  be 
impressed  witli  the  utility  of  these  flowers.  The  Town  Hall 
was  taxed  to  its  utmost  capacity,  each  class  being  well 
filled. 

The  leading  competition  was  one  for  twenty-four  bunches 
of  any  early-Howering  Chrysanthemum,  in  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  and  not  more  than  two  bunches  of  one 
variety,  and  Mr.  J,  H.  Prince,  Loughborough,  was  placed 
first  with  a  superb  lot  of  bunches,  well  arranged  and 
grouped.  His  best  sorts  were  Ivy  Stark  (an  early  Source 
d'Or),  Mme.  Casimir  Perrier,  Mile.  Guindudeau  (a  good 
pink),  Golden  Queen  of  the  Earlies,  Queen  of  the  Earlies, 
Market  White,  Mychett  White,  &(;.  The  second  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Wood,  Derby,  who  had  a  pretty  and  interest- 
ing exhibit. 

The  class  for  twelve  bunches  was  well  contested,  Mr. 
Prince  again  being  found  in  the  leading  position.  His 
fiowers  \vere  large  and  of  good  colour,  and  their  arrangement 
was  also  neat  and  pleasing.  Doris  Peto,  Crimson  Marie 
Masse,  Harvest  Home,  Market  AVhite,  and  Henri  Yvon  wei-e 
his  best  bunches.  The  second  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  T.  Nadin, 
Alvestou,  Derby,  for  an  excellent  lot  of  flowers  ;  his  Blanche 
Colombe  and  Crimson  Marie  Masse  being  all  that  one  could 
desire.  A  close  third  was  Mr.  S.  Scattergood,  Leicester,  who 
showed  Harvest  Home  and  iDne.  Marie  Masse  in  fine  form. 

Very  close  was  the  contest  for  six  bunches  of  Japanese, 
distinct,  the  judges'  award  favouring  Mr.  Prince.  In  his 
exhibit  Eugene  Ferez,  a  dull  crimson  ;  Mme.  Casimir  Perrier 
(a  grand  pink)  and  Crimson  Marie  Masse  (the  chestnut- 
crimson  sport  from  Mme.  Marie  Masse)  were  beautiful. 
Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Woodview  Terrace,  Archway  Road, 
Highgate,  was  a  good  second,  and  showed  Bronze  Prince, 
Mme.  Casimir  Perrier,  Harvest  Home,  Ivy  Stark,  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  and  ilychett  AVhite.  For  three  bunches 
Japanese,  distinct,  the  positions  were  Mr.  Prince  first  with 
Mr.  Scattergood  second. 

Six  bunches  Pompons,  distinct,  found  a  keen  competition, 
the  premier  position  being  occupied  by  Mr.  Prince  with 
Maud  Pitcher,  a  good  bronze ;  Longfellow,  a  good  early 
white;  Piercys  Seedling,  the  best  bronze;  and  Little  Bob. 
Mr.  Crane  was  second,  showing  large  bunches  of  Little  Bob, 
Bronze  Bride,  and  Blushing  Bride,  each  being  well  repre- 
sented. For  three  bunches  Pompons,  distinct,  Mr.  Bradshaw, 
Hinckley,  AVarwick,  secured  leading  honours  with  Flora  and 
Piercy's  Seedling;  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Scattergood  being 
second  and  third  respectively.  Then  came  a  series  of  classes, 
each  of  which  catered  for  a  single  bunch  of  Chrysanthemums 
of  a  specified  coloui-. 

For  Japanese  (white),  Mr.  Crane  was  placed  first  with 
Mychett  AAHiite,  the  same  exhibitor  securing  first  prize  for 
those  of  a  rose  or  pink  colour,  Mme.  Casimir  Perrier  being 
staged  by  this  and  otlier  exhibitors.  Mr.  Prince  was  placed 
first  in  the  crimson  class  with  Crimson  Marie  :\lasse,  the 
same  exhibitor  winning  the  class  fur  bronze  or  terra-cotta 
with  Henri  Yvon,  and  that  for  any  other  colour  with  Ralph 
Curtis.  This  competitor  also  secured  leading  honours  for  a 
bunch  of  white  Pompons  with  Longfellow.  Mr.  Selvester, 
Tamworth,  winning  first  prize  for  yellow  Pompons  with  a 
lovely  bunch  of  Flora. 


The  decorative  classes  were  quite  a  feature  of  the  display 
and  proved  interesting  to  many.  B'or  a  table  decoration  of 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  with  any  kind  of 
foliage  and  grasses  for  efiect,  Mr.  Crane  excelled  with  a 
lovely  arrangement  of  yellow  flowers  in  varying  tones  of 
colour,  and  in  which  foliage  of  bright  colours  and  grasses, 
too,  gave  a  light  and  artistic  finish.  Mr.  Robert  Pemlierton, 
Tamworth,  was  placed  second  with  an  arrangement  of  deep 
lose  flowers,  and  Mrs.  Earp,  Elford,  Start's,  who,  in  our 
opinion,  should  have  secured  second  honours,  was  jilaced 
in  the  third  position.  Except  for  tlie  crown  of  the  centre- 
piece, which  was  somewhat  heavy  and  formal,  the  table  was 
very  dainty,  crimson  and  yellow  flowers  being  used. 

Miss  Sydenham,  as  usual,  scored  in  each  of  the  classes  for 
a  liand  basket  and  a  stand  of  Pompon  Chrysanthemums. 
'J'his  lady  is  invincible  in  competitions  of  this  kind,  'her 
basket  being  beautifully  arranged,  and  every  blossom  well 
disposed.  Mr.  Pemberton  was  second  in  both  of  the  classes 
just  mentioned,  also  securing  first  prize  for  a  vase  or  stand 
of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  Mrs.  Earp  being  second,  and 
Mrs.  Scattergood,  third.  Classes  for  twelve  and  six  bunches 
respectively  of  Alichaelmas  Daises,  made  a  jjretty  adjunct 
to  tlie  exhibition,  Mr.  AA'^ood  leading  in  each  instance. 

The  displays  made  by  the  trade  assisted  very  materially  to 
give  the  exhibition  the  character  of  being  a  thoroughly 
representative  one.  The  largest  and  most  compreliensive 
exhibit  was  that  of  Mr.  AVilliam  Sydenham,  Tamworth, 
whose  display  of  Chrysanthemums  and  Michaelmas  Daises, 
together  with  perennials  and  Violas,  filled  the  whole  of  one 
end  of  the  Town  Hall.  I'he  Chrysanthemums  were  very  fine 
and  beautifully  set  up.  Mr.  William  Allison,  who  acted  as 
secretary  on  this  occasion,  may  congratulate  himself  that  his 
arrangement  of  this  trade  exhibit  evinced  the  best  artistic 
taste.  New  and  old  sorts  of  the  early  Chrysanthemums 
were  seen  in  excellent  condition,  and  the  display  as  a  whole 
well  merited  the  gold  medal  awarded  to  it.  Superb  examples 
of  Market  AA^hite,  Bronze  Prince,  Mile.  Guindudeau  and  its 
terra-cotta  sport,  Crimson  Marie  Masse,  Robbie  Burns, 
Eugene  Ferez,  Ralph  C'urtis,  and  Louis  Lemaire  were  among 
the  best  of  the  Japanese,  the  more  striking  Pompons  being 
Venoe  Clicf|uot  (a  grand  rich  chestnut-bronze),  Mr.  AV. 
Piercy,  Flora,  California,  Mme.  Ed.  Lefort,  Blushing  Bride, 
and  Canari.  The  perennial  Asters  were  also  well 
represented. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  and  Mr.  AA'".  Wells,  Redhill, 
each  received  a  silver  medal,  the  former  for  some  charming 
bunches  of  early  decorative  Chrysanthemums,  mostly  newer 
sorts,  and  the  latter  for  a  fine  exhibit  of  disliudded 
Chrysanthemums  chiefiy. 

It  would  be  dirticult  to  imagine  a  prettier  exhibit  than 
that  of  Mr.  AA''alter  Bentley,  Belgrave,  Leicester,  who  dis- 
played in  the  most  delightful  manner  thirty-two  sprays  of 
Tea-scented  Roses,  using  a  dark  background  for  eftect.  His 
exliibit  was  also  awarded  a  silver  medal. 

Edwardian  ware  by  its  maker  was  well  represented  and 
proved  its  usefulness  for  all  decorative  purposes.  At  the 
luncheon  held  in  the  afternoon  growers  from  all  ijuarters 
expressed  their  surprise  and  pleasure  with  the  excellence  of 
the  exhibition. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

Fruit  and  Veuetable  Committee. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  was  held  at  Chiswick  on  the  1st 
inst.,  Mr.  AA^  Bates  in  the  chair,  with  ten  other  members 
present.  A  large  number  of  seedlings  and  old  Potatoes  were 
examined,  most  of  them  giving  good  crops.  The  following 
were  selected  for  cooking:  General  French,  General  BuUer, 
The  Factor,  Kerr's  B.,  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  Fylde  AA^'onder, 
Ellington's  Prolific,  Improved  Kidney,  Carltonian,  and 
Luveland's  Kidney.  After  being  thus  tested  awards  of  merit 
were  made  to  Geneial  Duller,  white  round,  heavy  cropper 
(R.  Veitch  and  Sons);  General  French,  white  round,  an 
abundant  cropper  (Barr  and  Sons) ;  and  to  The  Factor,  a 
wonderful  cropper  (Dobbie  and  Co.).  It  was  agreed  that  all 
the  rest  should  be  cooked  again  two  months  hence. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION 

Horticulture  Commercially  Considered. 

This  was  the  subject  for  the  evening  at  a  meeting  of  this 
association,  held  at  St.  John's  Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  26th 
ult.,  the  lecturer  being  Mr.  J.  H.  Vallance,  of  Rediand. 
Dealing  with  the  different  branches  of  horticulture  in  a 
masterly  way,  he  claimed  that  gardening  was  not  only  the 
most  ancient,  but  also  the  most  natural  of  professions,  and 
one  which  gave  greater  variety  than  any  other,  and 
gardeners  who  wished  to  succeed  must  make  a  thorough 
study  of  their  profession,  and  be  able  to  grapple  tlie  most 
difficult  problems  which  came  before  them.  They  must  also 
be  possessed  with  good  nerve  and  strong  will,  as  they  had 
more  anxious  hours  than  any  other  calling.  Speaking  of 
fruit  growing  the  lecturer  said  that  excessive  crops  was  one  of 
the  most  disastrous  to  the  market  man,  causing  the  markets 
to  be  glutted  with  unsaleable  fruit,  and  consequently  only 
realising  very  low  prices  for  his  crops.  Cut  flower  culture 
was  one  of  the  most  profital)le  branches  of  horticulture, 
providing  it  was  done  on  a  large  scale,  so  as  to  compete  with 
foreign  produce.  Mr.  A^allance  also  gave  some  very  interest- 
ing information  concerning  the  fruit  and  flower  culture  of 
Jersey  and  Guernsey,  giving  particulars  of  the  enormous 
"output  and  the  mode  of  culture  of  these  two  islands.  His 
lecture  was  much  appreciated,  and  he  was  cordially  thanked 
for  his  most  interesting  paper. 

The  competitions  for  the  evening  proved  to  be  one  of  the 
best  the  society  has  had,  and  the  association  has  cause  for 
congratulation  that  it  is  doing  good  work  in  the  gardening 
of  the  district,  and  causing  the  gardening  fraternity  to  take 
a  deeper  interest  in  their  varied  profession. 

Prizes  were  awarded  a.^  follows :  For  a  collection  of 
vegetables— first,  the  Lord  Mayor,  Mr.  J.  Collhurst  Godwin, 
J. P.  (gardener,  Mr.  McCulIoch);  second,  Alderman  AA'. 
Howell  Davies,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis) ;  third,  Lady  Cane 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.).     For  three  lib.  sections  of  I 


Honey— first,  Mr.  Morris  Mills- IJaker  (gardener,  Mr.  Board); 
second,  Mr.  Belven  ;  tliird,  Mr.  C.  Wills,  J.P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Shewring).  Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Skinner  for 
a  collection  of  Apples  ;  Messrs.  Caraway  and  Co.  for  Asters 
and  Dahlias;  Mr.  Maidment  for  Pancratium  Fragrans ;  Mr. 
C.  Wills,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Shewring)  for  a  dish  of  Beans ; 
and  Mr.  Morris  Mills-Baker  (gardener,  ifr.  Board)  for  a 
collection  of  Uoney.  Certificates  of  special  merit  were 
recommended  for  Mr.  Skinner,  for  a  collection  of  Peas  ; 
Alderman  AV.  Howell  Davies,  J.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis),  for 
Dendrobium  PhaUenopsis  schi'oderianum  ;  Mr.  Gilbert  Howes 
(gardener,  Mr.  AVliite),  for  a  PiLcher  Plant ;  and  to  Lady  Cane 
(gardener,  Mr.  Poole),  for  a  collection  of  vegetables.  The 
winter  session  opens  on  the  10th  inst.,  with  a  paper  on 
"Climbing  Plants"  by  Mr.  J.  Kitley,  of  Derby. 


National     Chpysanthemum 

Society.— .Sir  A.  K.  Rollitt,  iM.P.,  has  accepted 
the  post  of  president  of  the  above  society  in  the 
place  of  Sir  K.  Saunders,  deceased,  and  has  con- 
sented to  occupy  the  chair  at  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  society,  which  will  take  place  on  Wednesday, 
November  l27,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant. 

Crystal   Palace    Fruit   Show, 

October  10,  11,  and  12.— Copies  of  the  prize 
schedule,  with  entry  form,  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  On 
each  day  of  the  show,  after  10  a.m.,  Fellows  of  the 
society,  on  showing  their  tickets  at  the  turnstile, 
will  be  admitted  to  the  Palace  free.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 24,  twenty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making 
760  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Potato  Up  to  Date.  — This  week  I  have 
been  digging  my  Potatoes,  and  have  a  crop  of  very 
large  ones.  Several  I  have  weighed,  and  one 
turns  the  scale  at  21b.  4^^oz. ,  another  lib.  13oz. , 
and  nearly  half  the  whole  crop  run  from  lib.  to 
Hlb.  I  have  shown  them  to  many  of  my  gardening 
friends,  and  they  say  they  never  saw  larger 
Potatoes,  so  I  thought  I  would  send  and  let  you 
know.  The  variety  is  Up  to  Date.  — J.  H.  Wii.lby, 
C-rlehe  House  Lodge  {gardener  to  C.  F.  Wood,  Esq.), 

Fairlawn,   Tunbridge.  —  Mr.    ueorge 

Fennell,  who  for  the  space  of  thirty  years  has  had 
charge  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  of  Fairlawn, 
Tunbridge,  the  residence  of  William  Cazalet,  Esq., 
has  just  retired.  During  this  time  Mr.  Fennell 
has  made  many  additions  to  both  garden  and 
grounds,  initiating  considerable  alterations  and 
improvements,  and  adding  materially  to  the 
attractions  of  a  place  so  full  of  horticultural  and 
historic  interest.  ]\Ir.  Fennell  is  widely  known  in 
gardening  circles,  and  will  carry  with  him  into  his 
retirement  the  good  wishes  of  many  friends  about 
the  country. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean, 

— It  has  been  felt  for  some  time  past  by  many  of 
Mr.  Dean's  friends  that  some  acknowledgment 
should  be  made  of  his  long  and  valuable  services  to 
horticulture.  A  committee  has  therefore  been 
formed  to  promote  this  object,  with  Messrs.  N.  N. 
Sherwood  as  chairman  and  hon.  treasurer,  W. 
Cuthbertson  and  H.  J.  Jones  as  hon.  secretaries. 
A  meeting  of  subscribers  will  be  held  in  London  to 
decide  what  form  the  presentation  shall  take  and 
when  and  how  it  will  be  presented.  Notice  of  this 
meeting  will  be  sent  to  every  subscriber.  Sub- 
scriptions to  be  sent  to  the  hon.  treasurer. 

R9ses    for    autumn    blooms.  — Mr. 

Arthirr  William  Paul,  Waltham  Cross,  gave  a  lecture 
on  tlie  above  subject  before  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  on  the  24th  ult.  After  some  interesting 
remarks  upon  the  early  history  of  autumn- 
blooming  Roses,  Mr.  Paul  remarked  that  the 
China,  Tea-scented,  and  Hybrid  Teas  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  for  this  purpose.  Macartney 
Roses,  R.  rugosa,  raicrophylla,  and  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  are  also  of  value,  but  to  a  lesser 
degree.  Excellent  cultural  directions  were  given 
at  length,  such  as  planting,  manuring,  pruning,  &c. 
Lists  of  the  most  suitable  varieties  were  given, 
and  were  conveniently  arranged  as  of  strong, 
moderate,  dwarf,  and  climbing  growth. 

Staff  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

— Appendix  IV.  of  the  Ketr  Bulletin  is  devoted  to 
a  list  of  botanical  departments  at  home  and  in 
India  and  the  Colonies.  From  this  we  extract  the 
following:  Roval  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew — Director, 
Sir  W.  T.  thiselton-Dyer,  K.C.M.G.,  CLE., 
F.R.S.,  LL.D.,    Ph.D.,  M.A.,   F.L.S.  ;    assistants    . 
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(office),  H.  H.  W.  Pearson,  M.A.,  F.L.S.,  John 
Aikman,  and  William  NichoUs  Winn  ;  keeper  of 
herbarium  and  library,  William  Bolting  Hemsley, 
F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  ;  principal  assistants  (phanerogams), 
Otto  Stapf,  Ph.D.,  A.L.S.,  and  (cryptograms), 
George  Massee,  F.L.S.  ;  assistants  (herbarium), 
Nicholas  Edward  Brown,  A.L.S.,  Robert  Allen 
Rolfe,  A.L.S.,  Charles  Henry  Wright,  A.L.S., 
Sidney  Alfred  Skan,  and  Thomag  Archibald 
Sprague,  B.Sc.  ;  assistant  for  India,  Stephen  T. 
Dunn,  B.A.,  F.L.S.  ;  honorary  keeper,  Jodrell 
laboratory,  Dakintield  Heiiry  Scott,  F.  R.S., 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  F.L.S.  ;  keeper  of  museums,  John 
Masters  Hillier ;  assistant  (museums),  John  H. 
Holland  ;  preparer,  George  Badderly  ;  curator  of 
the  gardens,  William  Watson  :  assistant  curator, 
William  J.  Bean  ;  foremen — herbaceous  depart- 
ment, Walter  Irving  ;  greenhouse  and  ornamental 
department,  Frank  Garrett  ;  arboretum,  William 
Dallimore  ;  tropical  department,  Walter  Hackett ; 
temperate  house,  Charles  P.  Raftill. 

Lophospepmum  scandens  out- 
side.—Although  this  is  a  greenhouse  climber,  if 
one  gives  it  a  trial  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
months  I  am  sure  it  will  not  prove  disappointing. 
^We  planted  it  this  year  in  the  shrubberies  and 
placed  sticks  round  in  the  same  way  as  for  Sweet 
Peas,  and  also  on  a  trellis  covering  a  wall.  In 
both  cases  it  has  made  growths  fully  S  feet  long. 
These  flowered  profusely,  the  pretty  bright  pink 
tubular  flowers  standing  out  conspicuously  from 
tiie  foliage.  The  plants  were  put  out  of  pots  at 
the  end  of  May,  and,  except  for  an  occasional 
watering,  have  received  no  other  attention. — E. 
Beckett,  Aldenham  Ho^ise  Gardens^  Elstree. 


FRUIT   GROOVING    IN  QUEENSLAND. 

£an2.7iaf.-.— The  area  under  Bananas  was  greater  in  the 
past  than  in  the  previous  year  by  4i:i  acres,  but  tlie  yield 
has  been  considerably  less.  The  area  under  this  crop  in 
1900  was  6,'215  acres,  as  against  .=>,S0-;  acres  in  1890,  the 
district  showing  the  principal  increase  being  Cairns,  with 
65'2  acres  greater  area  in  1000  than  in  the  previous  year. 
Singularly,  this  district  showed  a  decrease  for  1S99  as  com- 
pared with  1808,  so  that  some  additional  land  must  have 
been  put  under  this  crop  during  1900,  probably  new  land, 
just  cleared,  which  always  yields  the  best  returns  under 
Bananas.  The  total  production  in  1900  was  2, :i21,10S  bunches. 

Pim-anple^.—Tht  area  of  ground  under  Pine-apples  was 
less  for  1900  than  for  1800,  the  areas  being  989  acres,  yielding 
424,S;i5  dozen  in  1000,  against  004  acres,  yielding  401,092  dozen 
in  1809,  so  that  whilst  there  was  a  reduction  of  55  acres 
there  was  an  increase  in  the  yield  of  28.143  dozen.  The  total 
production  in  1900  was  40;:!, 710  dozen.  In  addition  to  yielding 
in  large  quantities  a  product  that  under  careful  cultivation 
is  one  of  the  most  delicious  of  all  fruits,  from  the  leaf  of  this 
plant,  either  in  its  wild  or  its  cultivated  state,  a  fibre  may 
be  obtained  surpassing  flax  for  strength,  fineness,  and  glossy 
appearance.  Their  relative  strengths  were  found  to  be  as 
26  is  to  35 ;  it  is  also  found  to  possess  special  qualities 
for  rope-maliing,  it  being  a  good  damp  resistant,  and 
from  the  fineness  of  its  fibre  it  is  considered  by  some 
experts  that  it  would  offer  special  advantages  for  mixing 
with  cotton  or  wool.  As  the  plant  grows  so  freely  in 
Southern  Queensland  it  is  possible  that  a  little  investigation 
might  lead  to  its  further  utilisation  in  this  direction. 

Oranges. — A  satisfactory  increase  is  returned  under  this 
heading  for  the  past  as  compared  with  the  previous  year 
Ijoth  in  area  and  yield.  For  1900  there  were  returned  2,8.82 
acres,  yielding  2,041, 0(.;s  dozen,  against  2,324  acres,  yielding 
1,420,^30  dozen  in  189!t,  being  an  increase  of  558  acres  and 
020,229  dozen  in  yield.  The  area  of  productive  trees  was 
2,045  acres,  and  of  non-productive,  837  acres.  Total  pro- 
duction in  1000  was  2,041,008  dozen. 

Mangoes. ~A  good  steady  increase  was  shown  in  the  area 
under  this  fruit  for  the  past  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  the  area  for  1809  being  245  acres,  returning  101,074 
dozen,  which  increased  in  1!K)0  to  -ill  acres,  yielding  277,444 
dozen.  Of  this  area  349  acres  were  productive,  wliilst  02 
acres  were  non-productive,  nothavingyet  come  into  bearing. 
All  the  northern  portion  of  the  State  on  the  seaboard  seems 
to  be  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  this  fruit,  which  can  be 
produced  there  in  any  required  quantity,  but  the  drawback 
seems  to  be  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  suitable  market.  It  is 
quite  true  that  much  of  the  fruit  grown  and  sent  to  market 
is  from  trees  bearing  inferior  Mangoes,  and  no  one  would 
readily  acquire  a  taste  for  this  fruit  if  only  the  fibrous 
varieties  with  strong  unpleasant  fiavour  were  presented  for 
their  use.  Hut  there  are  Mangoes  of  most  delicious  Havour 
and  free  from  fibre,  which  can  be  grown  as  easily  as  the 
W(U'thless  kinds ;  and  if  these  are  properly  gatliered  and 
packed  they  should  be  saleable  in  any  market.  The  total 
production  in  1900  was  277,444  dozen. 


**  Eng:lish  "Water-Coloup"  is  the  title  of  a  new 
publication  about  to  he  issued  from  the  ottices  of  I /le 
Sfudio.  The  work  will  be  ompleted  in  eight  monthly  parts, 
and  each  part  will  contain  eight  large  facsimile  reproduc- 
tions in  colours  from  paintings  by  the  most  prominent 
artists  of  the  English  school,"  from  the  time  of  Sandljy 
(1725—1800)  down  to  the  present  day.  In  addition  to  a 
specially  selected  series  of  drawings  by  living  water- 
colourists,  the  following  deceased  artists  will  be  represented 


by  characteristic  examples  of  their  work  ;— Paul  Sandby, 
Thomas  Girtin,  Tliomas  Hearne,  John  Cozens,  ,1.  S.  Cotman, 
.T.  Constable,  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  William  Hunt,  T.  Rowland- 
son,  David  Cox,  Peter  Dewint,  Clarkson  Stantteld,  K.  P, 
Eonington,  G.  Barrett,  J.  D.  Harding,  S.  Front.  W.  Collins, 
Copley  Fielding,  IWrket  Foster,  and  others.  Tlie  letterpress 
will  be  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Frederick  Wedmore. 


TO 


ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


Names  of  plants.  —  Emilc  ThibaiiU  (NantcH).  — 
Ijoltonia  incisa.-— C.  Head.  Both  the  fiowers  sent  are 
varieties  of  Helianthus  rigidus.      No.  1   is  probably  Miss 

Mellish. G.    B.    A'.— It  is  impossible  to  tell  from   your 

vague  description  what  the  bulbs  are.  They  may  be  Ixias, 
Babianas,  or  similar  Ca]je  bulbs.     If  you  could  send  one  or 

two  it  might  be  possible  to  name  them. Mrs.  Bai/e>/.— 

1,   Staphylea  pinnata  (Bladder  Nut  Tree);    2,  Next  week; 

3,  Eccremocarpus  scaber  {no  popular  name). T.  Hamcfi. — 

1,  Amomum  Cardamomum(Cardamon);  2,  Acorusgramineus 
variegatus  ;  3,  Aspleniuui  viviparum  ;  4,  Dracicna  gracilis: 
5,  Dracjcna  striata.  —  iV.  Fielding-Kane— The  frond  sent 
is  the  normal  form  of  Pteris  aquilina  (Bracken).  Messi-s. 
Stansfleld,  Fern  Nurseries,  Sale,  Manchester,  or  Messrs. 
Birkenhead,  of  Sale,  might  be  able  to  provide  some  of  the 
varieties  named  in  the  article  referred  to.  The  winter  is  the 
best  time  to  transplant,  lifting  a  mass  of  the  rootstocks  with 
as  nmch  adherent  soil  as  possible. 

Names  of  fruits.  ^  John  Morri-^on.  —  1,  Golden 
Russet ;  2,  Pear  King  Edward  ;  3,  probably  Mank's  Codlin  ; 

4,  Ribston   Pippin;    5,   Cellini   Pippin. E.    U.    Welhsley 

County    WickloivJ.—Vea.T  Souvenir    du    Congres. James 

Stephens.— I,  Gvdvensjtein  ;  2,  Norfolk  Beaufin  :  3,  Blenheim 
Orange  ;  4,  Lanes  Prince  Alliert. 

Lily  of  the  Valley  Seed  (Gko.  Johnston).— Keep 
the  seed  in  a  cool  ilrawer  until  March,  then  sow  it  on  a  west 
border  in  sliallow  drills  3  inches  apart. 

Globe  Artichoke  from  seed  (Geo.  Johnston).— 
Of  the  three  specimens  you  forwarded  two  are  good  examples 
of  Globe  Artichokes.  The  third  has  not  come  true.  It  is, 
however,  simply  a  variation,  owing  to  the  fact  of  yonr 
having  raised  them  from  seed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  you 
have  the  right  thing. 

Rosa  wichuriana  Evepgreen  Gem  (B.  L., 
Hungerford). — This  variety,  also  the  many  lovely  hybrids 
which  have  been  raised  from  R.  wichuriana,  may  be  grown 
upon  trellises,  poles,  arbours,  pergolas,  or,  indeed,  any 
position  where  a  free-growing  Rose  is  desired.  Although 
they  will  run  upon  the  ground  as  the  type,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  confine  them  to  that  mode  of  growth.  When  so  used 
large  stones  or  support  of  some  kind  should  be  placed  in 
order  that  weeds  may  be  kept  down  or  be  easily  eradicated. 
A  very  excellent  method  of  employing  this  and  the  other 
varieties  is  to  allow  them  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wood  trellis 
and  then  droop  over  the  other  side ;  they  then  form  most 
interesting  objects  when  in  l^lossom,  and  througliout  the 
summer  and  autumn  their  charming  glossy  foliage  is  always 
attractive. 

Scaplet  Runnep  Beans  (Epsom).  —  Nothing  is 
gained  by  saving  the  fieshy  or  semi-tuberous  roots  of  Runner 
Beans  through  the  winter  for  planting  in  the  spring,  as  you 
suggest.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  with  all  possible  care 
you  would  keep  them  alive,  and,  if  they  did  live,  they  may 
break  up  weakly.  The  best  course,  where  you  want  very 
early  Runners,  is  to  sow  seed  in  couples  in  5-inch  pots  about 
the  middle  of  April  in  a  greenhouse  or  frame.  When  the 
plants  are  well  up  pinch  out  one,  and  to  the  other  as  it 
grows  put  a  small  stick  2  feet  in  height,  to  which  the  stem 
can  attach  itself.  Stand  these  plants  outdoors  in  a  slieltered 
place  to  harden  about  the  middle  of  May,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  month  plant  them  out  10  inches  apart  in  a  row  in  a 
trench  deeply  dug  and  well  manured.  Some  forty  plants 
will  give  you  a  fine  row,  and  these  should  pod  nuicli  earlier 
than  would  outdoor-sown  ones. 

Peas  fop  a  season's  cpoppingr  (T.  C.  B.).— There 
are  so  very  many  good  Peas  in  commerce  that  we  find  it 
ditticult  to  name  but  half  a  dozen  only.  Still,  if  you  prefer, 
as  we  certainly  do,  what  are  called  Peas  of  medium  height— 
that  is,  ranging  from  3  feet  to  4  feet-  you  can  hardly  do 
better  than  obtain  for  fii'st  early  Sutton's  Early  Giant; 
second,  Webb's  Senator  ;  third,  Sutton's  Prizewinner  ;  fourth, 
Sharpe's  (Jueen  ;  fifth.  The  Gladstone;  and  sixth,  Autocrat. 
All  these  are  first-class  early  and  lat^e.  Of  tall  Peas  good 
ones  are  Gradus,  Telegraph,  Duke  of  Albany,  Alderman, 
Reading  Giant,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Of  very  dwarf  ones, 
ranging  from  Iti  inches  up  to  24  inches,  the  best  are  American 
Wonder,  Chelsea  Gem,  English  Wonder,  The  Daisy,  Defiance, 
and  Omega.  These  latter  can  be  sown  in  rows  from  20  inches 
to  24  inches  apart. 

Mildew  on  Roses  outdoops  (J.  F.  B.,  Oxford,  and 
W.  L.  Al,EXANl>EK).  Attacks  of  mildew  are  very  prevalent 
upon  Roses  this  autumn,  and  few  gardens  are  found  free  from 
the  disease.  It  is  a  most  distressing  and  discouraging  fungus, 
not  easily  prevented  upon  outdoor  plants  where  so  much 
depends  upon  the  weather.  Drought  is  a  contrilnitive  cause, 
and  alllnMigb  we  may  give  our  plants  good  soakings  of  water 
and  liquid  uiMiiure,  yet  whilst  the  atmosphere  remains  in  a 
parched  condition  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  a  thorough  curt, 
although  the  mildew  my  be  considerably  checked.  The 
seedling  briar  resents  strong  applications  of  liipiid  manure, 
so  that  if  you  have,  as  you  say,  been  giving  them  manure  in 
this  form  we  believe  this  has  been  the  cause  of  your  trouble. 
Strong  nitrogenous  manure  will  quickly  bring  on  mildew. 
We  prefer  giving  stimulants  early  in  the  year.  An  applica- 
tion of  Teuk's  manure  in  February  and  again  in  May,  if  heavy 
rains  have  occurred,  would  supply  the  plants  \vith  what  food 
they  rcijuire,  providing  always  they  are  in  a  good  Rose  soil, 
and  it  is  well  cultivated.  Deep  and  frequent  hceing  goes 
very  far  to  ward  olf  mildew  attacks.     The  recipe  for  Teuk's 


manure  is  as  follows :— Superphosphate  of  lime,  12  parts; 
nitrate  of  potash,  10  parts;  sulphate  of  magnesia,  2  parts  ; 
sulphate  of  iron,  1  part ;  sulphate  of  lime,  S  parts.  Apply 
this  in  Feljruary  at  the  rate  of  a  <iuarter  of  a  pound  to  a 
square  yard,  previously  hoeing  tlie  ground.  A  lighter 
dressing  is  generally  advisable  at  the  end  of  May.  We 
believe  by  adopting  this  plan  of  feeding  your  Roses  and 
hoeing  freely  instead  of  watering  artificially  that  you  wilt  be 
much  less  troubled  with  mildew,  even  though  the  season  be 
a  dry  one.  Should  you  see  the  least  signs  of  attack  give  the 
foliage  an  early  application  of  liver  of  sulphur.  This  is  far 
better  for  i>utdoor  use  than  fiowers  of  sulphur.  In  cool, 
damp  weather  apply  at  the  rate  of  loz  to  three  gallons  of 
water,  Ijut  in  hot,  bright  weather  loz.  to  six  or  seven  gallons 
of  water  is  the  safcbt.  Soft  soap  should  be  added  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  make  a  good  lather,  so  that  the  plants  be 
thoroughly  wetted.  Liver  of  sulphur  must  be  kept  from 
the  air,  and  only  small  tjuantities  purchased  at  a  time.  We 
do  not  think  the  close  planting  of  yom-  bushes  caused  the 
mildew,  although  a  free  circulation  of  air  about  them  ensures 
sturdy  foliage,  wliich  is  less  likely  to  be  attacked. 

Imppoving*  old  Elms  (W.  S.,  Shoobridge).— It  is 
doubtful  whether  any  permanent  good  can  be  done  to  old 
Elms  which  are  sho.ving  signs  of  decay  in  the  tops.  They 
may,  however,  tie  renovated  for  a  time  by  removing  the 
dead  parts  and  dressing  the  wounds  with  coal  tar.  The 
grass— if  any-growing  under  the  trees  should  be  removed, 
and  the  trees  be  well  watered  occasionally  in  spring  and 
early  summer  with  liquid  manure,  surfacing  the  ground 
with  well-rotted  farmyard  manure  now  and  again  in  spring. 
A  trench  might  also  be  dug  half-way  around  each  tree  at  a 
safe  distance  from  the  trunk,  and  be  filled  in  with  good 
loam  and  manure;  if  the  trees  show  a  beneficial  result  at 
the  end  of  two  years  the  remaining  half  of  the  trenches 
should  be  completed. 

Wild  Ipis  of  Japan  (G.  B  Lees-Milnk).-1.  The 
name  of  the  plant  yuu  mention  is  Iris  japonica,  but  it  is  not 
hardy  in  the  North  of  England.  2.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say 
why  your  Gentian  does  not  flower.  It  often  behaves  in  this 
manner  from  no  apparent  cause.  3.  Smoke  and  cold  winds 
ought  not  to  injure  Lilacs.  The  best  way  to  get  them  to 
flower  is  to  remove  all  suckers  and  weak  inside  wood, 
keeping  only  enough  of  the  strongest  shoots  to  form  a  good 
fraraewtirk  for  the  bush.  Next  spring,  when  new  growth  is 
made,  a  lot  of  the  weak  shoots  should  be  removed  to  throw 
additional  strength  into  the  stronger  wood.  These  strong 
shoots  will  tlien  produce  good  heads  of  flowers.  The  centres 
of  the  bushes  should  always  be  kei)t  open. 

Treatment  of  Dahlias  (M.  F.  S.,  Co'n-necticut).— 

1.  Your  Dahlias  may  be  suttering  from  the  attacks  of  Lygus 
pratensis.  which  is  rather  dilticult  to  eradicate.  When 
thinning  the  plants  out  all  the  refuse  should  be  removed, 
and  if  the  plants  are  shaken  well  before  removing  the 
rubbish  the  insects  may  be  taken  away  with  the  refuse, 
which  shimid  be  burned.  Theraost  probable  cause  of  the  buds 
not  opening  properly,  however,  is  that  owing  to  the  mois- 
ture and  excessive  growth  they  may  get  rubbed  or  damaged 
while  in  (luite  a  small  state,  and  as  they  advance  the  part 
damaged  does  not  develop.  We  have  often  found  buds  so 
affected,  especially  in  the  autumn  after  we  have  had  wet 
windy  weather.  It  is  evident  that  your  plants  have  made 
soft  luxuriant  growth,  whicli  will  account  for  some  of  the 
buds  going  blind.  The  plants  should  be  tied  out  and  all 
superfluous  growths  cut  out,  and  a  good  dusting  of  tobacco 
powder  will  keep  insects  away.  All  the  Cactus  varieties  are 
inclined  to  rather  grow  than  flower  in  a  rainy  season,  espe- 
cially  when   planted    in  ground  treated    as  you   describe. 

2.  Dahlias  should  be  cut  early  in  the  morning,  and  all  foliage 
and  buds  removed  ;  the  buds  and  foliage  should  be  used 
separately,  for  when  left  on  the  same  stalks  as  the  flowers  they 
rob  these  too  much.  The  flowers  should  be  cut  before  they 
are  too  fully  developed  and  put  in  water  as  soon  as  possible 
after  being  cut,  or  if  they  cannot  remain  there  the  ends 
may  be  dipped  ;  cut  the  ends  of  the  stems  ott'  again  when 
they  are  arranged  in  the  vases.  When  used  for  exhibition 
we  find  they  last  better  if  sprayed  over  with  clear  water 
after  they  are  staged.  3.  It  would  be  ditticult  to  counteract 
the  effects  of  excessive  moisture  on  ground  that  has  been 
heavily  manured.  Dahlias  usually  grow  freely  enough,  and 
it  is  better  to  avoid  using  manure  too  liberally,  though  a 
surface-dressing  may  be  beneficial  in  a  dry  season.  The  only 
remedy  where  growth  is  too  luxuriant  is  to  tie  the  plants 
out  and  give  them  plenty  of  room,  and  cut  away  all  lateral 
shoots.  With  the  Cactus  Dahlias  unless  the  knife  is  used 
freely  the  side  shoots  are  sure  to  overgrow  the  blooms.  If 
large  blooms  are  reciuired  all  other  buds  and  shoots  should 
be  removed  from  the  stem  carrying  the  bloom  selected. 


Catalogues   Kkceivkd. 

Hardy  Plants  and  Bulhs. —Messrs.  R.  Wallace  and  Co., 
Colchester;  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winchmore  Hill,  N.  Crt7?KT- 
t ions.  — Messrs.  Lai ng  and  Mather.  Kelso,  Scotland.  Yiosc*-.— 
Jlessrs.  Benjamin  R.  Cant  and  Sons,  the  Old  Rose  Gardens, 
Colciiester;  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Sons,  Waltham  Cross. 
Bufhs.— Messrs.  Smith  and  Symons,  3(v3y,  West  George 
Street,  Glasgow.  <jrass  .Seeds. — Messrs.  Toogood  and  Sons, 
SouthuMipton.  Cereals.— Messrs.  Webb  and  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Slourliridgc.  Bulhs.  .i-c— Messrs.  Samuel  Dobie  and  Son, 
Heathtield  (iardens,  Chester.  Roses,--Mr.  William  Rumsey, 
Joyuing's  Nurseries,  Waltham  Cross,  N.  (ireenhouse^.— 
Messrs.  Skiimer,  Board  and  Co.,  Rupert  Street,  Bristol. 
Water  riant>t  and  Greenhouse  Plants.-}!,  Henkel,  Darm- 
stadt. Bulhs.— Messrs.  Ant.  Roozeu  and  Sons,  Overveen, 
Haarlem,  Holland.  BulOs  and  Plants.-  M.  D.  Guiheneuf, 
24,  Rue  Albouy,  Paris.  Wholesale  fjit-t  of  Coni/erii\  iic  — 
The  Royal  Tottenham  Nurseries,  Limited,  Dederasvaart, 
Netlierlands.  Yio-s^s.- Wiihelm  Pfitzer,  Stuttgart.  Garden- 
ing  Books.— Ww&i  Streisand,  TtS,  Augshurger  Strasse,  Berlin, 
W.  Tieea,  Shrubs,  Jioses,  .fc— Spath.  Baumschulenwep,  Vei 
Berlin.  Seeds  of  Conifer  a.  Trees,  Shrubs,  Herbaecoas  Plants, 
.ir.-Pinehurst  Nurseries,  Pinehurst,  N.C.,  U.S.A.  Flourring 
Bnlhs  and  Strawberries. -MM.  Vilmoriii-Andiieux  ct  Cir, 
4,  Ouai  de  la  Megiaserie,  Paris. 
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THE    "GARDEN    CITY" 
SCHEME. 

IN  the  Birmingham  Daily  Post  of  Sep- 
tember 23  is  a  most  instructive  and 
interesting  description  of  the  good  work 
done  by  Mr.  George  Cadbury  in  estab- 
lishing his  great  cocoa  factory  in  the 
pretty  village  of  Bournville.  A  large  meeting 
was  held  there  lately  in  connection  with  the 
conference  of  the  Garden  City  Association  at 
Birmingham.  Briefly,  the  object  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  withdraw  manufactories  from 
towns  and  locate  them  in  the  country,  where 
the  workers  will  be  removed  from  the  unwhole- 
some and  dangerous  conditions  of  crowded 
city  life  and  placed  in  fresh  air  and  country 
surroundings,  with  a  well  built  and  pleasant 
cottage  and  a  plot  of  garden  ground.  To  quote 
from  the  Birmingham  Daihj  Post : — 

"  Mr.  Cadbury  gave  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars of  his  first  conception  of  the  scheme. 
For  forty  years,  he  said,  he  had  had  a  class  for 
men  in  Birmingham,  very  many  of  whom  had 
been  drunken  and  profligate,  ilany  years  ago 
he  was  struck  by  the  fact  that  when  those  men 
w-ere  reformed  they  had  no  occupation  for  their 
spare  time  and  thought  after  the  day's  work 
in  the  factory  was  done.  He  came  to  the  con- 
clusion, when  he  was  quite  a  young  fellow,  that 
the  only  practical  way  of  raising  them  up  from 
the  degradation  of  their  surroundings  was  to 
bring  the  factory  worker  out  on  to  the  land, 
and  give  him  a  piece  of  garden  in  which  he 
could  enjoy  that  most  delightful  of  all  recrea- 
tions— the  coming  in  touch  with  nature  on  the 
soil.  A  serious  feature  of  our  modern  indus- 
trial life  was  the  deterioration  in  physique  of 
the  workers.  How  was  it  possible  to  have  a 
healthy  race  while  the  men  were  spending  their 
days  in  factories  and  their  evenings  in  clubs 
and  institutes,  or,  a  thousand  times  worse,  in 
public-houses?  A  man  must  have  fresh  air 
and  come  in  contact  with  nature  if  he  were 
really  to  have  a  fine  physique. 

"  The  speaker  maintained  that  a  garden  for 
the  worker  was  most  important  from  the  point 
of  view  of  economy.  When  he  found  his 
recreation  there,  not  only  was  he  saving  money 
which  he  might  otherwise  spend  in  amuse- 
ments, but  he  was  making  money  besides.  The 
question  had  been  asked,  '  How  could  the  poor 
afford  to  pay  5s.  6d.  a  week  for  a  cottage  with 
a  garden  ? '  Those  who  asked  it  forgot  that 
2s.  6d.  might  be  knocked  off  that  figure  for  the 
value  of  the  garden  produce,  bringing  the  rent 
down  to  3s.,  while  it  resulted  in  the  further 


advantage  of  an  increased  consumption  of 
vegetable  food  and  a  decreased  consumption  of 
animal." 

It  is  much  to  be  hoped  that  the  notable 
example  shown  by  Mr.  Cadbury  may  be  fol- 
lowed by  the  masters  of  other  great  industries. 
This  true  philanthropist  has  laboured  for  years 
to  perfect  the  scheme  ;  he  has  spared  himself 
nothing  in  the  expenditure  of  thought,  time, 
money,  or  effort.  There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to 
the  success  of  his  noble  undertaking  in  the 
bettering  in  every  way  of  the  lives  of  the 
hundreds  who  are  associated  with  him  in  that 
most  honourable  relationship  of  good  servant 
and  good  master.  When,  as  in  this  case,  this 
relationship  is  so  adjusted  that  the  interests  of 
both  are  identical,  and  that  the  worker  has 
wholesome  and  profitable  recreation  for  his 
hours  of  leisure,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  problem 
how  to  combine  profitable  labour  and  happy 
life  had  been  satisfactorily  solved. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

We    receive  from  Mr.    G.   F.    Wilson,  of  Wey- 
bridge,  three  fruits  from 

A  DOUBLE-PLOWERED  PeACH. 
The  fruits  are  2  inches  in  diameter,  with  good 
aroma  but  with  little  flavour,  and  the  stones  are 
well  developed  with  full  kernels.  The  occurrence 
of  such  large  fruits  on  a  double-flowered  tree  is 
certainly  unusual. 


Mr.  T.  Smith,  Daisy  Hill  Nursery,  Newry, 
Ireland,  sends  a  bunch  of 

Parnassia  asarifolia, 
"which  is  at  present  the  most  charming  plant  in 
flower  in  the  bog  garden.      A  mass  of  it  a  couple 
of  yards  square  is  a  beautiful  sight." 

We  were  pleased  to  have  sent  to  us  a  bunch  of 
this  flower,  so  quiet  and  unusual  is  its  dense  white 
colouring. 


A  New  Seedling  Aster. 
Mr.  Henshaw,  of  Harpenden,  sends  a  delightful 
Michaelmas  Daisy,  a  strong,  erect,  and  vigorous 
variety,  with  flowers  about  LJ  inches,  soft  mauve- 
lavender,  with  deep  yellow  centre.  It  is  exception- 
ally beautiful,  an  Aster  to  make  clouds  of  colour 
with  in  autumn. 


Sweet  Peas. 

"It  has  given  me  much  pleasure  to  notice  from 
the  reports  in  The  Garden  of  the  various  horti- 
cultural shows  held  during  the  year  that  Sweet  Peas 
have  formed  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  difl'erent 
exhibitions.  I  have  also  read  with  interest  the 
several  articles  that  have  appeared  on  the  culti- 
vation of  these  popular  flowers,  and  the  thought 
has  occurred  to  me  to  add,  with  your  kind  per- 
mission, my  own  experience  to  that  of  many  others. 

"  The  soil  of  my  garden  is  of  a  deep,  rather  light 


loam,  and  requires  heavj'  manuring.  In  preparing 
the  ground  for  sowing  I  proceed  as  follows  :  Early 
in  spring  I  dig  a  trench  2  feet  broad  and  2  feet 
deep,  and  into  this  place  well  rotted  manure. 
After  it  has  been  trampled  down  to  a  distance  of 
1  foot  or  so  I  fill  in  the  trench  with  the  soil,  leaving 
the  surface  as  rough  as  possible.  Previous  to 
sowing,  which  I  generally  do  from  the  middle  to 
tlie  end  of  April,  I  loosen  the  soil  with  a  fork, 
and  then  make  a  rut  with  an  ordinary  hoe.  In 
this  I  sow,  or  rather  plant,  the  seeds  (which  I 
have  beforehand  carefully  selected  and  coated 
with  red  lead)  4  inches  to  6  inches  apart,  according 
to  the  variety.  When  the  young  plants  are  coming 
through  the  ground  great  care  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  them  being  eaten  by  slugs,  and  I  find  a 
good  coating  of  soot  at  this  time  very  beneficial. 
When  the  plants  are  a  few  inches  high  I  stake 
them,  preferring  the  ordinary  stakes  to  Pea 
trainers.  During  the  growing  season  the  plants 
are  kept  free  from  weeds,  principally  by  means 
of  the  Dutch  hoe.  I  never  mulch  my  Peas  or 
feed  them  with  artificial  manures,  but  water 
copiously  in  dry  weather  and  constantly  remove 
all  faded  flowers  to  prevent  seed  pods  from  forming. 
My  Peas  this  season  have  been  in  bloom  since  the 
end  of  .luly,  and  at  the  time  of  writing  are  very 
strong,  being  nowhere  less  than  7  feet  high,  and 
literally  covered  with  flowers.  I  am  sending  you  a 
box  of  blooms,  in  order  that  you  may  judge  for 
yourself  how  robust  my  plants  are  at  this  late 
season. 

"In  setting  up  bunches  for  exhibition  I  prefer  to 
show  them  in  vases,  arranged  loosely  only  with 
their  own  foliage.  The  following  are  the  varieties 
which  I  have  found  most  suitable  for  exhibition  or 
cutting,  all  being  vigorous  growers  : — Sadie  Burpee 
(white),  Hon.  Mrs.  E.  Kenyon  and  Lady  Ormsbj' 
Gore  (yellow),  Venus  (buff),  Lovely  and  Prima 
Donna  (pink).  Prince  Edward  of  York  (carmine). 
Prince  ef  Wales  (rose),  Black  Knight  (maroon), 
Salopian  (crimson),  Coccinea  (red).  Lady  G. 
Hamilton  (lavender),  Duke  of  Westminster 
(mauve),  George  Gordon  (magenta).  Navy  Blue 
(blue).  Miss  Willmott,  Lady  Mary  Currie,  and 
Gorgeous  (salmon  and  orange),  Aurora  (dark 
striped).  Pink  Friar  (light  striped),  Maid  of 
Honour  (Picotee  edged),  and  Triumph  (red  and 
rose).  From  the  above  list  no  one  would  have  any 
ditficulty  in  selecting  a  collection  of  varieties  of  the 
highest  order." — Thomas  Duncax,  Fogo  School- 
house,  Duns,  SI'.  B. 

With  this  interesting  account  of  growing  Sweet 
Peas  for  exhibition  came  a  delightful  box  of  flowers, 
comprising  the  varieties  named  in  the  list  given. 
We  are  pleased  to  know  that  Mr.  Duncan  has  been 
so  successful.  He  is  one  of  the  most  noted  Sweet 
Pea  growers,  amateur  or  otherwise,  in  Scotland, 
and  has  been  on  three  occasions  in  four  years  first 
at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  show,  in  the 
face,  too,  of  tremendous  competition. 


CiMICIFDOA    JAPON'IOA    (BdGWORT). 

"  I  enclose  a  few  spikes  of  flowers  of  this  verj' 
pretty  herbaceous  plant.  The  foliage  and  habit 
much  resemble  those  of  the  Anemone  japonica. 
It  is  very  neat  in  growth,  and  at  the  present  time 
of  the  year,  when  flowers  in  the  outside  borders 
begin  to  get  scarce,  it  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
border.  The  flowers,  which  are  of  a  feather}' 
white,  are  borne  close  to  the  stem,  which  is  of 
stiff  erect  growth,  of  an  average  height  of  \2  inches 
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to  15  inches,  and  carried  well  above  the  foliage, 
showing  its  beauty  to  a  great  advantage.  This 
plant  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections 
of  herbaceous  plants." — H.  H.,  Downjield,  near 
Dundee. 

A  welcome  flower,  good  in  colour,  and  strong  in 
growth. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

The  Apple  Crop. 
Though  the  Apple  crop  has  generally  been  below 
the  average  as  regards  quantity,  the  quality  has 
never  been  better  in  Scotland  than  this  year. 
Harvesting  of  the  second  early  soft  Apples  has 
been  proceeding  lately  under  splendid  weather  con- 
ditions, the  fruit  is  remarkable  for  being  better 
matured  than  usual,  and  as  regards  colour  has  been 
seldom  better.  Late  sorts,  too,  appear  as  if  they 
would  be  much  quicker  in  reaching  maturity  than 
in  most  seasons.  I  have  seen  already  very  forward 
trees  of  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  Blenheim  Orange, 
Cox's  Orange,  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  Seedling,  and 
others  which  at  this  period  are  usually  bearing 
green  fruit.  The  other  day  I  saw  a  very  handsome 
late  Scotch  Apple  called  Cardross  Green,  which 
might  be  worth  attention  by  growers  in  England, 
and  which  certainly  merits  growing  widely  in 
Scotland.     Up  to  the  present 

Pears 
have  been,  if  not  very  abundant,  at  least  very  good 
in  the  North.  From  trees  on  walls  in  various 
parts  of  the  country  very  handsome  specimens  of 
Magnate,  Conference,  Marguerite  Marillat,  and 
Clapp's  Favourite  have  been  produced,  and  it  is 
pleasant  to  relate  that  these  somewhat  novel  sorts 
promise  to  become  standard  kinds  in  Scotland. 
The  last-named  is  somewhat  deficient  in  flavour, 
but  the  others  are  real  acquisitions  for  the  table. 
Such  well  known  sorts  as  Souvenir  du  Congres, 
Bfcurre  d'Amanlis,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurrc 
Superfin,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  Marie  Louise 
are  large  and  ripening  fine  in  quality,  though,  of 
course,  the  latter  is  hardly  yet  matured  sufficiently 
to  distinguish.  The  weather  during  the  last  days  of 
September  was  everything  in  favour  of  Pears,  being 
very  warm,  with  breezy  winds  and  plenty  of 
sunshine.  The  advance  schedule  of  prizes  offered  by 

The  Royal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society 
at  their  spring  show,  to  be  held  on  May  7  and  S, 
1902,  has  been  issued.  The  date  is  about  five 
weeks  later  than  formerly,  but  practically  the 
prize  list  is  unchanged.  Alterations,  however, 
occur  in  the  table  of  plants  for  effect  being  cut  out, 
and  a  new  class  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants 
arranged  on  floor  to  produce  the  best  effect  within 
a  circle  of  18  feet  diameter  substituted  for  it.  The 
first  prize  is  only  five  guineas.  A  table  of  Orchids 
10  feet  long  by  4  feet  0  inches  wide  arranged  for 
effect  is  also  new,  and  for  this  five  guineas  is  also 
offered.  The  sole  fruit  provided  for  is  the  Straw- 
berry, indicating  the  anticipation  of  a  scarcity  of 
fruit  hard  to  be  credited. 

Under  Gardeners 
are  provided  with  occupation  during  the  winter 
months  in  the  study  of  a  sketch  plan  of  a  piece  of 
ground  twenty  acres  in  extent,  a  plan  of  which 
is  asked  for,  for  kitchen  and  flower  garden  and 
pleasure  grounds,  accompanied  by  a  "written 
description  stating  what  extent  would  be  utilised 
for  each  purpose,  how  roads  would  be  made,  how 
planting  would  be  done,"  &c.  The  prizes  offered 
are  not  by  any  means  over  liberal  for  the  work 
involved,  being  respectively  £3,  £'2,  and  £1.  Young 
gardeners  who  wish  to  enter  for  this  prize  should 
apply  to  Mr.  Murray-Thomson,  5,  York  Place, 
Edinburgh,  for  further  information.         R.  P.  B. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

The    fruit    planting   season.  —  We 

shall  give  a  few  special  articles  and  illustrations  in 
our  next  week's  issue  about  fruit  culture,  as  this 
is  the  planting  season,   and  prominence  given  to 


the  subject  at  this  time  must  be  helpful  to  our 
readers.  There  will  be  illustrated  articles  upon 
the  growing  of  Pineapples,  tlie  Fig  gardens  at 
Tarring,  near  Worthing,  a  Nut  walk,  late  Peach 
culture,  Apples  for  profit,  Peaches  and  Apricots  on 
cottage  walls,  and  other  articles,  besides  a  full 
report  of  the  great  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
We  shall  disturb  as  little  as  possible  tlie  usual 
weeklj'  departments. 

Royal   Hopticultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next, 
in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster, 
1 — 5  p.m.  Papers  on  "Hardy  Fruits  for  Scotland," 
by  Messrs.  Donald  Maclean,  James  Day,  and 
William  Wright  will  be  read  at  three  o'clock. 

Laing'S  Begonias.— Messrs.  Laing  and 
Son's  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill  are  now  particularly 
bright,  and  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  tuberous 
Begonias  in  flower  there.  These  are  planted  in 
long,  narrow  beds,  and  each  bed  is  devoted  to 
seedlings  of  one  colour.  Tliere  are  many  such 
beds  in  the  Forest  Hill  nurseries,  and  a  very 
striking  display  of  colour  is  thus  provided.  Messrs. 
Laing  perhaps  have  not  a  finer  strain  than  the 
crimson  singles,  which  contain  blooms  remarkable 
for  their  intense  colour,  good  size,  and  strong  foot- 
stalks. The  bronze  and  yellow  shades,  so  popular 
just  now,  are  also  very  attractive,  and  the  plants 
growing  here  have  all  the  good  cjualities  that  dis- 
tinguisli  the  crimson  flowered  ones.  Other  colours 
are,  of  course,  represented  in  the  large  number  of 
double  or  single  tuberous  Begonias  that  Messrs. 
Laing  cultivate,  and  there  are  several  extremely 
pretty  forms,  such  as  bearded,  fringed,  &c. ,  that  no 
collection  of  these  valuable  summer  flowering  plants 
can  well  afford  to  dispense  with. 

The   forthcoming    conference    on 

Roses.  —  We  have  received  the  preliminary 
schedule  of  the  proposed  conference  on  Roses,  to 
take  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Societ}',  together  with  an  illustrative 
show  of  flowers,  Vjy  kind  invitation  of  the  Right 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Ilchester,  at  Holland  House, 
Kensington,  on  .June  25  and  26  next,  but  the  dates 
are  provisional,  depending  upon  the  date  fixed  for 
the  King's  coronation.  Twenty-seven  classes  have 
been  provided,  and  are  interesting.  A  delightful 
display  should  certainly  result,  and  the  conference 
itself  prove  instructive.  This  meeting  will  take 
the  place  of  one  of  the  ordinarj'  fortnightly  sliows 
at  the  Drill  Hall,  and  all  classes  of  plants,  flowers, 
and  fruits  may  be  exhibited. 

Lilium  candidum.— I  cannot  remember 
ever  seeing  white  Lilies  succeed  so  well  as  last 
season.  Their  flowering  was  quite  a  pleasure,  for 
one  often  hears  so  many  complaints  about  the 
Madonna  Lily  not  doing  well  in  different  neigh- 
bourhoods. 'The  past  dry  season  seems  to  have 
suited  them  so  well  hereabouts  ;  it  would  be  most 
interesting  to  hear  how  they  succeeded  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Lilium  candidum  is  gene- 
rally a  failure  when  planted  as  single  bulbs.  They 
are  more  successful  in  large  clumps,  and  many  of 
those  that  flower  so  splendidly  in  this  neighbour- 
hood have,  to  my  knowledge,  not  been  transplanted 
for  many  years.  They  are  grown  in  good  soil  and 
kept  free  from  weeds.  This  is  all  the  attention 
they  get,  and  the  result  is  all  that  can  be  required. 
Some  years  ago  I  planted  several  large  clumps  at 
the  foot  of  a  new  Vine  border.  Here  they  greAV 
well  and  flowered  abundantly  until  the  border 
began  to  get  exhausted,  and  the  ^'ines  had  to  be 
helped  with  liquid  manure,  some  of  which  ran 
down  amongst  the  Lily  clumps.  They  soon  after- 
wards turned  sulky,  and  in  a  few  years  died  awaj' 
altogether.  The  manure  water  was  too  much  for 
them.  Plant  them  in  clumps  in  a  deep  rich  soil 
with  a  dry  bottom  kept  clear  of  overhanging  trees, 
and  also  from  weeds.  Do  not  let  the  bulbs  be  too 
deeply  embedded  in  the  soil.  Disturb  them  as 
little  as  possible,  and  our  gardens  may  yet  be 
made  more  beautiful  with  this  lovely  flower. — 
T.  B.  Field,  AshmeUthorpe  Hall  (lardev-s,  Norwich. 

Mr.  Thomas  PocKett.  —  On  Tuesday 
last,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Mr.  Thomas  Pockett, 
the  well-known  and  successful  Australian  raiser  of 
new  Chrysanthemums,  was  invited  to  attend  the 
judges'  luncheon.     The  toast  of    "The  Visitors" 


ha\'ing  been  duh'  honoured,  Mr.  Porkett  replied, 
expressing  pleasure  at  the  warmth  of  his  reception, 
and  giving  some  interesting  facts  in  connection 
with  his  experience  as  a  grower  and  raiser  in 
Australia.  As  is  the  case  with  American  raisers, 
he  expressed  surprise  that  some  \'arieties  that  do 
well  on  one  side  of  the  globe  do  not  succeed  on  the 
other,  and  he  instanced  several  cases  of  his  o^\^l 
seedlings,  which,  although  great  favourites  in 
Australia,  had  disappointed  him  when  introduced 
to  England.  His  visit,  however,  had,  he  said, 
been  an  object-lesson  to  him,  and  he  hoped  on  liis 
return  to  set  about  his  work  again  with  a  better 
idea  of  what  was  required  by  English  growers,  and 
he  thought  it  would  not  be  his  fault  if  he  diet  not 
succeed  in  giving  even  greater  satisfaction. 

Pot  Marigold.— In  Sutton's  "  Culture  of 
Vegetables  and  Flowers "  I  find  Pot  Marigold 
mentioned  as  follows  :  "  Employed  both  in  flower 
and  vegetable  gardens  ...  in  the  latter  that 
the  flowers  may  be  dried  and  stored  as  a  flavouring 
for  soups." — (Miss)  A.  Smallpeice,  Cross  Lanes, 
Guildford. 

In  answer  to  "  W.  .J.,"  years  ago  flowers  of  the 
common  single  Marigold  were  used  in  all  kinds  of 
simple  soups  and  broths,  particularly  mutton  and 
chicken  broth  ;  just  the  flowers  onlj',  picked  off 
without  any  stalk  and  put  into  the  soup  or  broth 
while  being  heated,  just  as  you  see  sprigs  of 
Parsley  used  now.  The  Marigold  flowers  give  a 
particular  flavour. — A.  H.  Tyrrell,  Sidmoulh. 

In  reply  to  an  enquirj',  onlj'  the  petals  of  the 
Marigold  grown  in  cottage  gardens  for  the  purpose 
are  used  for  flavouring  soup. — Mrs.  Marks,  JO, 
MathtsoH  Road,  West  Keiuin/jton,  W. 

Horticultural    Exhibition     at 

Bruges. — Mailer's  Deutsche  Gurliier's  Zeitmig  of 
September  14  devotes  a  considerable  portion  of 
its  issue  to  an  illustrated  description  of  the  ex- 
hibition held  at  Bruges  from  August  25 — 2S. 
Numerous  views  are  given,  showing  permanent  and 
temporary  exhibits  of  plants,  shrubs,  &c.  Promi- 
nent amongst  these  we  notice  effective  displays  of 
Messrs.  Sander  and  Co.  of  Phormiuni  tenax,  conifers 
in  variety,  Dracaena  lineata,  Palms,  a  collection  of 
new  plants,  &c.  In  a  representation  of  a  group  of 
judges  and  exhibitors  we  distinguish  several  well- 
known  horticulturists  from  this  side  of  the  Channel, 
namely,  Messrs.  F.  Sander  (St.  Albans),  W. 
Garroway  (Bristol),  P.  Veitch  (Exeter),  K.  Doost 
(Richmond),  F.  Boyle  (London),  and  J.  Bruekhans 
(Twickenham). 

Guide  to  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew. 

— The  absence  of  any  popular  official  guide  to  Kew 
Gardens  has  been  to  a  small  extent  supplied  by 
private  enterprise.  A  pretty  little  book,  called 
"  Souvenir  :  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,"  contains  some 
excellent  views  of  the  gardens,  and,  although 
evidently  undertaken  in  the  interests  of  adver- 
tisers, will  no  doubt  be  popular.  It  is  priced  at 
3d.,  but  may  be  obtained  at  Kew  for  Id.  This, 
however,  does  nothing  to  supply  the  place  of  the 
admirable  handbook  prepared  by  Professor  Daniel 
Oliver,  which  was  last  issued  in  1S85,  and  has  been 
out  of  print  for  years.  Truth  lately  reminded  us 
that  in  1892  Mr.  Plunket,  then  First  Commissioner 
of  Works,  stated  that  the  new  Guide  was  almost 
ready,  and  they  hoped  to  have  it  out  during  the 
summer. — .Journal  of  Botani/. 

The  Cat's-head  Apple.— My  attention 

was  lately  drawn  to  a  very  large  Apple  growing  in 
an  old  garden  on  a  very  old  tree,  the  fruit  being 
highly  esteemed  for  baking.  It  proved  to  be  the 
Cat's-head,  a  sort  I  have  not  seen  for  many  years  ; 
but  at  one  time  to  be  found  in  all  gardens.  In 
some  old  notes  on  Apples,  I  find  it  is  mentioned  as 
a  "certain  but  moderate  cropper,"  but  the  tree 
was  very  closely  pruned  from  which  this  estimate 
was  made,  and  I  imagine  a  natural  growth  would 
be  followed  by  increased  fruitfulness.  Dr.  Hogg 
has  made  this  and  Stoup  Loadington  distinct  sorts, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  that  is  so.  One  finds  the 
characteristic  "Stoup"  among  the  true  Cat's-head, 
and  a  striking  thing  in  relation  to  the  two  is  that 
the  last-named  is  not  to  be  found  in  old  lists  of 
Scotch  Apples,  though  its  popularity  during 
centuries  would  lead  us  to  expect  to  find  the  name 
as  the  variety  would  be  undoubtedly  cultivated. — 
R.  B. 
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Plums   at   Haekwood    Park.  —  The 

Vtivy  lino  and  superbly  kept  kitchen  garden  at 
Haokwciod  I'ark,  Basingstoke,  is  walled  in  entirely, 
and  witli  its  inner  and  outer  area,  as  the  wall  is 
throughout  \'2  feet  in  height,  affords  ample  training 
spaee  for  wall  trees.  It  is  the  inner  side  which  is 
chiefly  so  used.  The  garden  is  oblong  in  shape, 
running  due  nortli  and  south,  and  its  long  sides  are 
east  and  west.  Tliese  latter  walls  are  each  3(10  yards 
long,  and  each  one  affoi'ds  for  covering  the  huge 
area  of  .some  lOO.tlOtl  square  feet.  The  east  wall  is 
devoted  to  Plums  and  Pears  only,  but  by  far  tlie 
greater  portion  to  Plums,  which  do  remarkably 
well  here.  The  selection  is  a  large  and  a  succes- 
sional  one,  and  includes  Rivers'  Early  Prolific, 
Czar,  Black  Imperial,  Washington,  Victoria. 
iSullau,  Jefferson,  Archduke,  Late  Duke,  Monarch, 
Huling's  Superb,  Dennistou'siSuperbjOuUin's  Golden 
(■iage.  Early  and  Late  Transparents,  Brahy's  Green 
Gage,  the  latest  of  all  the  tiages,  and  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  There  are  even  one  or  two  others  not 
included  in  this  list,  which  suffices  to  show  how 
well  both  dessert  and  kitchen  are  catered  for. 
Prom  such  a  number  of  trees  and  length  of  wall, 
generally  so  efficiently  covered,  the  produce  in  good 
seasons  is  great,  and  the  sample  line.  On  a  north 
wall  are  several  fine  trees  of  Victoria,  the  best  of 
all  Plums  for  such  an  aspe<;t,  and  the  fruits  on 
these  ripen  some  two  to  three  weeks  later  than  do 
those  on  the  east  wall  trees.  That  is  most  useful. 
There  are  other  good  Plums  on  the  west  wall,  but 
the  greater  portion  of  its  area  is  devoted  to  Pears. 
Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots  crop  well  on 
south  walls.  It  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  in 
Mr.  Bowerraan,  Lord  Bolton's  able  gardener,  we 
have  not  only  one  of  our  best  vegetable  growers, 
but,  as  seen  from  these  wall  trees,  a  first-rate  fruit 
grower  also. 

Stpawbeppy  Kitley's  Goliath.— This 

old  and  large-fruited  Strawberry  Mr.  Barrell  will 
like  to  learn  was  raised  b3'  Kitley,  of  Bath,  in 
1S3S,  and  seems  to  have  been  soon  put  into  com- 
merce, as  I  recollect  seeing  it  in  the  collection  of 
Strawberries  in  the  nursery  where  I  was  brought 
up  fully  sixty  years  ago.  Keen's  Seedling,  Elton 
Pine,  Carolina,  and  a  few  others  still  occasionally 
heard  of  were  its  compeers.  It  is  wonderful, 
when  we  remember  how  enormous  has  been  the 
number  of  varieties  of  Strawberries  put  into  com- 
merce since  Kitley's  Goliath,  that  such  an  one 
should  still  be  grown.  My  recollection  of  the 
fruits  is  that  they  were  large,  roundish,  and 
slightly  hollow,  but  then  soils  and  culture  cause 
Strawberries  to  vary  very  much.  It  may  be  said 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Royal  Sovereign,  no 
modern  Strawberry  has  attained  to  any  appreciable 
position  of  wide  popularity. — A.  D. 

Parsley. — When  recently  in  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons'  seed  farm  at  Reading  I  was  much  inte- 
rested in  a  collection  of  Parsley  grown  just  as 
sown,  in  rows  side  by  side,  in  the  spring.  There 
^vas  about  the  entire  group  a  fresh  greenness  that 
was  quite  pleasant  to  look  upon.  We  grow 
Parsley  for  other  than  decorative  purposes,  yet 
I  can  hardly  conceive  of  any  green,  graceful- 
growing  plant  that  would  be  more  effective  in 
flower  gardens  to  produce  contrasting  effects  than 
would  the  beautiful  green,  refined,  and  compact- 
habited  strain  here  called  Perfection.  It  is  deep 
green,  has  finely  serrated  and  elegant  leafage,  and, 
to  ray  mind,  is  by  far  the  best.  Those  who  want 
long-stemmed  Parsley  for  bunching  could  not  do 
better  than  grow  the  Imperial  Curled  or  Giant 
Curled,  both  fine  stocks. — A.  Dean. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.— May  I  add  a  few 

remarks  to  the  controversy  which  has  been  going 
on  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  reason  of  the  blue 
colour  in  some  Hydrangeas  ?  I  do  not  propose  to 
offer  any  solution  to  the  cjuestion  ;  ill  fact,  just  the. 
reverse.  I  have  just  returned  from  Clovelly,  in 
North  Devon,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  there  is 
a  great  number  of  Hydrangeas.  The  majority  of 
the  flowers  are  pink,  but  there  are  many  plants 
with  blue  ones,  apparently  growing  under  exactly 
the  same  conditions  as  those  with  pink  ;  in  fact, 
plants  of  different  colour  were  growing  side  by 
side,  and  actually  touching  one  another.  I  noticed 
two  plants,  however,  that  bore  both  pink  and  blue 
flowers,  most  of  the  heads  were  pink,  others  had  a 


bluish  tinge,  and  one  or  two  near  the  centre  of  the 
bush  were  quite  blue.  I  examined  one  plant  to 
see  if  by  chance  there  were  two  plants  growing 
together,  but  as  far  as  I  could  judge  tliere  was 
only  one,  and  the  owner  of  the  plant  was  of  the 
same  opinion.  It  would  appear  that  iron  is  not 
necessary  in  order  to  induce  blue  flowers,  though 
it  may  assist.  If  the  Hydrangea  will  only  produce 
blue  flowers  under  some  artificial  stimulus,  how 
can  the  two  different  coloured  heads  of  flower  on 
the  same  plant  be  accounted  for  ? — G.  S.  S. 

Monstrous  Pears.— Various  kinds-  of 
fruit  are  subject  to  abnormal  growth,  but  Pears  are 
perhaps  more  liable  to  this  disease — if  it  may  be  so 
called — than  most  others,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes.  The  accompanying  figure  of  a  malformed 
Pear  is  a  ver3'  good  example  of  the  monstrous  growtli 
that  this  fruit  sometimes  assumes,  through  an 
inordinate  growth  of  certain  portions  of  the  fruit, 
commonly  known  as  "hypertrophy,"  or  an 
abnormal  enlargement  of  an  organ,  by  which  in 
this  case  the  axis  of  the  Pear  is  elongated  and  then 
again  dilated  into  as  it  were  a  second  fruit  or 
rather  conglomeration  of  fruits.  What  would  have 
been  the  calyx  of  the  first  fruit  had  it  been  normal 
has  now  developed  into  a  number  of  leaves  (that 
sepals  should  become  leaves,  or  rather  that  leaves 
should  grow  where  sepals  should  be,  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  deformity 
among  flowers),  and  these 
leaves  again  appear  higher 
up  and  again  near  the  tip 
of  the  fruit.  In  the  lower 
growths  there  is  usually  no 
signs  of  core  or  pips  prac- 
tically, they  are  only  a 
portion  of  the  stem  from 
which  the  Pear  grows.  The 
cause  of  this  very  undesir- 
able kind  of  growth  in 
fruit  is  supposed  to  be 
from  over  nutrition  of  the 
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MALEORMED   JARGONELLE    PEAE. 
(Sent   hi]   Captain  Reid,    Yalding,    Kent.) 

part,  but  I  know  of  no  explanation  of  one  fruit 
on  a  tree  being  better  supplied  than  another. 
One  can  quite  understand  the  growth  of  a  gall, 
for  the  action  of  the  insect  feeding  within  it 
causes  an  unusual  supply  of  sap  to  that  part,  and 
more  cells  are  formed  than  would  be  otherwise,  but 
in  the  case  of  these  monstrosities  there  are  no 
insects  to  take  any  part  in  the  matter. — G.  S.  S. 

Lavatera  trimestris.— This  hardy 

annual  is  very  useful  for  cutting  purposes  now  if 
sown  late  and  on  fairly  moist  ground.  I  sowed 
some  seed  of  it  the  second  week  of  last  .July,  which 
germinated  in  a  few  days,  and  the  plants  have 
attained  a  height  of  about  3  feet.  For  the  past 
month  we  have  been  cutting  it  for  house  decora- 
tion, not  merely  the  individual  flowers,  but  taking 
a  foot  or  so  of  the  tops  when  the  buds  are  showing 
their  colours  well.  These  will  expand  in  water, 
and  will  provide  a  succession  of  flower  for  some 
days,  the  lovely  shade  of  pink  being  equally  as 
charming  by  gaslight  as  by  day.  A  piece  of  damp, 
rich  ground  should  be  chosen  for  this  Lavatera,  as 
the  better  the  soil  the  deeper  will  be  the  colour  of 
the  flowers,  besides  making  them  last  longer  when 
cut.— J.  C,  Baijshol,  Siirrei/. 

Crocus  SpeciOSUS.-  One  of  the  commonest 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  autumn  Crocuses  is  C.  speciosus,  which  on  the 


last  day  of  September  formed  a  delightful  feature 
on  the  mound  near  the  Cumberland  (jate  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  |ilanted  extensively  in  the  grass.  So 
situated  the  charming  bluish  purple  blossoms  with 
their  bright  green  surroundings  were  seen  at  their 
best,  and  well  exemplified  the  right  way  of  treating 
this  beautiful  class  of  plants.  Crocus  speciosus 
occurs  in  a  wild  state  over  a  considerable  tract  of 
country,  as  it  is  found  in  Northern  Persia,  the 
Caucasus,  the  Crimea,  Hungary,  and  Transylvania. 
It  has  long  been  known  in  this  country,  and  can 
now  be  purchased  at  a  cheap  rate  from  dealers  in 
bulbs.  One  caution  to  be  particularly  observed  is 
not  to  leave  the  purchasing  too  late  in  the  season, 
as  the  bulbs  should,  if  possible,  be  planted  at  the 
latest  early  in  August. — H.  P. 

Crocus  ZOnatUS. — This  is  one  of  the 
prettiest  little  Crocuses  which  can  grace  an3' 
garden  in  autumn,  and  the  little  clumps  I  have  of 
it  here  are  now  most  attractive  with  their  soft- 
coloured  flowers,  whose  form  and  colour  are  equally 
delightful.  One  might  prefer  that  the  leaves 
would  appear  with  the  flowers,  but  we  can  easily 
remedy  any  bareness  there  may  be  about  the 
flowers  by  growing  the  corms  under  a  low  carpet, 
such  as  Sedum  Lydiuni  or  some  other  plant  which 
grows  close  to  the  surface.  It  can,  of  course,  be 
grown  through  something  taller,  which  would  be  a 
better  support  for  the  flowers,  but  in  that  case  we 
should  miss  the  beauty  of  the  greenish  ivory  tubes 
and  the  pleasing  contour  of  the  curving  segments. 
The  colouring  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  Mr.  George 
Maw  speaks  of  it  as  "  rosy  lilac,  veined  internally 
with  from  five  to  seven  clear  purple  lines,  and 
bearing  at  the  base  two  semi-circular  bright  orange 
spots."  These  spots  constitute  the  zone  which 
gives  the  name  of  zonatus  to  this  beautiful 
little  Crocus.  It  is  cheap,  it  is  hardy,  and  it  is 
beautiful  enough  to  please  the  most  fastidious, 
only  excepting  those  who  like  gaudy  colouring  in 
flowers.  These  will  not  view  it  with  admiration. 
— S.  Arnott. 

A  g^ood  market  flower.— Callistephus 

hortensis  is  the  botanical  name  of  the  well-known 
China  Aster,  and  since  the  original  type  was  re- 
introduced from  China  a  few  j'ears  ago  by  Vilmorin- 
Andrieux  and  Co. ,  of  Paris,  it  has  been  grown  exten- 
sively, both  as  an  ornamental  border  plant  and 
also  for  market  purposes.  Although  it  is  the 
parent  of  the  florists'  Aster,  it  is  a  much  more 
vigorous  plant.  It  grows  1  foot  to  2  feet  high  and 
branches  freely  into  numerous  purple  -  coloured 
shoots,  each  of  which  ends  in  a  beautiful  mauve- 
purple  flower-head  2  inches  to  4  inches  across,  with 
a  bright  yellow  centre.  As  the  stems  can  be  cut 
12  inches  to  24  inches  in  length,  and  are  very  stiff 
and  wiry,  they  are  excellent  for  bunching  up  for 
market  work,  and  a  dozen  good  flowers  make  a 
good-sized  bouquet.  Not  the  least  valuable  recom- 
mendation is  the  fact  that  the  flowers,  when  cut 
fresh,  will  retain  their  beauty  for  at  least  a  fort- 
night in  water.  The  plants  are  grown  exactly  in 
the  same  way  as  the  florists'  Aster. — W. ,  in 
Gardening  (America). 

Hardy  Fuchsias  by  the  seaside.— 

I  see  a  note  about  these  Fuchsias  in  The  Garden 
by  Mr.  Arnott,  page  195.  By  far  the  finest  bushes 
I  have  seen  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cromer,  on 
the  Norfolk  Coast ;  there  they  luxuriate  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  sea.  In  Lord  Battersea's 
garden  at  Overstrand  there  are  many  charming 
bushes  of  F.  Riooartoni,  macrostemma,  and  globosa, 
especially  the  latter,  which  last  year  attained  a 
height  of  8  feet,  and  as  much  as  lo  feet  in  diameter. 
The  largest  bushes  must  have  suffered  somewhat 
during  the  last  winter,  as  I  noted  they  were  not 
quite  so  large  this  summer,  still  large  enough  to 
rank  as  huge  specimens.  What  could  be  finer  than 
these  hardy  Fuchsias  where  they  succeed,  growing 
vigorously  and  giving  a  wealth  of  blossom  from 
quite  early  in  summer  until  late  in  the  autumn,  and 
with  but  a  minimum  of  care  expended  on  their 
culture'?  To  my  mind  F.  macrostemma  is  the 
best  of  all  hardy  species,  the  colour  is  espe- 
cially bright,  and  the  flowers  are  very  well  dis- 
played, owing  to  the  habit  of  growth,  which  is 
more  erect  and  branching  than  some. — E.  M. 

Berberidopsis  corallina.— What  a  pity 

we  do  not   see   more  of  this   charming  evergreen 
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climber ;  it  is  not  nearly  common  enough  in 
gardens.  The  want  of  knowledge  of  such  choice 
subjects  amongst  gardeners  probabl}'  accounts  for 
its  absence.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  it  cannot  be 
found  in  one  garden  out  of  twenty  in  any  county. 
Where  the  soil  or  the  climate  is  not  exactly  suit- 
able for  its  growth  it  is  a  dithoult  subject  to 
cultivate,  requiring  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
meet  with  success.  A  wall  with  au  eastern  aspect 
suits  it  the  best  in  the  extreme  southern  counties. 
Growing  against  a  south  wall  it  is  liable  to  have 
too  much  heat,  which  stunts  its  growth.  Where 
the  natural  soil  contains  lime  in  any  degree  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  the  whole  for,  say,  a  yard  in 
extent.  Place  at  the  bottom  broken  bricks  or 
suitable  drainage,  as  where  the  subsoil  is  of  a 
retentive  nature  the  quantity  of  water  re(iuired  for 
its  surface  roots  might  not  percolate  away  quickly 
enough.  A  compost  mainly  consisting  of  peat, 
leaf-mould,  and  sand  is  the  best.  Syringe  the 
foliage  frequently  during  dry  weather  and  give 
abundance  of  water  at  the  root,  with  a  mulching  of 
leaves  in  the  winter. — E.  M. 

Csesalpinia  (Poineiana)  Gilliesi.— 

Last  year  Mr.  Ewbank,  of  Ryde,  penned  a  most 
eulogistic  note  in  TiiE  Garden  concerning  this 
South  American  Acacia-like  shrub  and.  the  great 
beautj'  of  its  inflorescence,  which  dwellers  in  less 
favoured  climes  so  seldom  see.  It  was  therefore  a 
pleasure  to  read  on  page  41  of  the  plant  trained  to 
the  front  of  the  museum  at  KeM-  being  in  flower 
again,  for  it  first  bloomed  there  in  the  early  part 
of  October,  1889.  Last  year,  however,  1  believe  it 
did  not  flower.  The  period  of  blooming  is  con- 
siderably earlier  than  was  the  case  the  previous 
time,  but  the  long  spell  of  very  hot  weather 
doubtless  to  a  certain  extent  accounts  for  this. 
The  Citsalpinia  in  question  was  introduced  in  18'29, 
but  it  is  one  of  those  subjects  that  are  rarely 
seen,  and  almost  impossible  to  obtain  from 
nurseries.  A  commoner  species,  but  at  the  same 
time  of  far  more  recent  introduction,  is  C.  japoniea, 
also  known  bj'  the  specific  name  of  sepiaria,  which 
was  sent  from  Japan  in  188S.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  hardy  in  the  open  ground  around 
London,  as  if  cut  back  occasionally  in  the  winter 
it  as  a  rule  quickly  recovers. — H.  P. 
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Aiixdiiu    'jiijanlea 
brown  spots. 

A  use// ia    confiisa, 
yellow  lip. 

Call/nya  Triainc  i:ur.  Scliro'i/i) 
white  flower  with  a  yellow  throat. 

Ci/pripedium     Youiigin,    a    very 
variety. 

Deni/robiam  tran-sf.are>iv,  a  small  white-flowered 
varietj'  with  carmine  spots. 

Epidendrum  frayran^,  a  dull  greenish -yellow 
flowered  variety. 

Lii/lo  -  Catl/eya  Imperairm  de  Rnssir,  a  most 
beautiful  and  delicate  rosy  blush  flowered  variety 
with  fringed  lip. 

Mas(/ri-ijl/,ti  .^■(7i(■oc'7' )■)■«/«(,  a  small  purple  flower 
with  yellow  tails. 

Odoiiloij/ossiim  Adfiitiur,  a  yellow  0.  crispum 
barred  with  brown. 

Odoiifoy/osmm  Adriaiur  mi:  Andiv,  a  finer  form 
of  the  last-named  variety. 

Odoiilog/onsvm  Adriaiuti  rar.  Ijueen  A/e.randra, 
a  still  more  beautiful  form  of  the  type  with  brighter 
and  distincter  markings. 

The  second  part  of  the  Paris  h'eviie  Horficole  for 
September  contains  a  portrait  of  the  nearest 
approach  to  a  yellow  Chinese  Primula  yet  obtained, 
named  P.,eve  d'Or.  It  is  not  very  beautiful,  but  it 
is  probably  the  forerunner  of  better  things. 

W.    E.   GUMULETON. 
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RECENT    PLANT     PORTRAITS. 

The  seventh  and  eighth  parts  of  the  sixteenth 
volume  of  Lindenia  contain  portraits  of  the 
following  eight  Orchids  : 

Zyyopela/iim  Burtii  rar.  Wal/Ui,  an  exceedingly 
handsome  variety,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  shade  of 
red  veined  with  black. 

0! ypripjedinm  Exid  rar.  aurantiacum,  an  exceed- 
ingly pretty  small-flowered  variet}',  with  deep 
orange  pouch  and  sepals,  and  pure  white  upper 
petal  distinctly  spotted  with  brown. 

Oncidium  tiyrinum  rar.  ap/endidmn,  a  fine  large- 
flowered  variety,  with  large  broad  lip  of  a  clear 
juale  yellow,  and  upper  petals  distinctly  barred 
with  brown. 

TricJiocentrum  a/bo-piirpuriAim,  a  very  ornamental 
species  with  five  sepals  of  a  chocolate-brown,  with 
yellow  under  petal  and  a  broad  spade-shaped  lip, 
of  which  the  upper  portion  is  of  a  deep  rosy  purple, 
and  the  lower  pure  wliite  veined  with  rose  colour. 

CaU/eya  cu/iimmata  rar.  Griyiiaiii,  a  curious  and 
beautiful  variety,  with  medium-sized  flowers. 

Lir/io  -  Catl/i-ya  Prinyierd,  a  very  handsome 
variety,  with  a  large,  deep,  rosy  purple  lip. 

Cypriptdinm  hru.re//en-^ie ,  a  large,  coarse,  dull- 
coloured  and  decidedly  ugly  variety,  resemljling 
an  exaggerated  form  of  the  ordinary  C.  barbatum. 
By  no  means  a  desirable  plant. 

Oiiridinm  rarico.su iii  rar.  Liiideni,  a  very  beautiful 
variety,  with  pendulous  racemes  of  large  rounded 
flowers  of  a  deep  citron-yellow,  with  a  fine  distinct 
blotch  of  crimson-brown  round  the  throat. 

The  September  number  of  the  Dicfioimaire  Icono- 
yraphique  des  Orc/iidees  contains  portraits  of  the 
following  thirteen  Orchids  : 

Arrides  Vaiidarviii,  a  pretty  pure  white-flowered 
variety. 

Anyrii'cniii  .slylosuni,  a  variety  with  small  pure 
white  flowers. 


NLY  those  who  have  tried  it  know  the 
enormously  increased  production  of 
this  fruit  which  may  be  obtained 
by  proper  treatment.  It  would  be 
no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
yield  on  manj^  plantations  might  be 
The  pruning  of  Raspberries  is  a  simple 
The  object  is  to  get  stout,  well-ripened 
canes  for  the  next  season.  In  the  early  summer 
the  weakest  of  the  new  growth  from  the  root 
should  be  cut  out  where  it  is  too  thick.  As  soon 
as  the  fruit  is  all  picked,  the  old  canes  should  be 
cut  out  near  the  ground,  as  well  as  any  superfluous 
new  ones,  only  leaving  those  which  will  be  wanted 
for  the  following  year,  which  will  thus  have  the 
best  possible  chance  to  mature.  Any  of  the  young 
canes  which  have  sent  out  lateral  shoots  should  be 
cut  away  too,  as  the  cane  should  store  up  all  its 
strength  for  robust  fruiting  shoots  next  spring. 
Four  to  eight  canes  should  be  left  to  each  stool, 
according  to  its  size  and  strength  and  the  method 
of  tying  up. 

As  regards  the  soil  and  the  manuring  of  it, 
the  thing  of  first  importance  to  remember  is  that 
P^aspberries  make  a  mass  of  fibrous  roots  near  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  so  that  a  gardener  should  never 
be  allowed  to  dig  in  between  them  as  if  he  were 
trenching,  as  by  this  means  the  roots  are  maimed, 
and  diminished  fruiting  is  the  result.  I  used  to 
have  a  Raspberry  plantation  consisting  of  some 
half-dozen  rows  across  a  strip  of  ground,  one  end 
row  limiting  the  vegetable  garden.  It  was  ob- 
served that  this  row  bloomed  every  year,  but  never 
had  any  fruit  on,  and  it  was  taken  up  to  make 
more  room  for  vegetables.  It  was  then  observed 
that  the  row  which  had  been  the  second  row 
before  the  other  was  done  away  with  now  in  its 
turn  ceased  to  bear  any  fruit,  and  this  was  taken 
U])  also.  Then  the  real  cause  of  the  front  row  not 
bearing  was  discovered  ;  the  gardener  used  to  dig 
deeply  every  spring  close  up  to  it.  The  utmost 
that  should'  be  done  to  the  soil  of  a  Raspberry 
plantation  is  a  very  light  turning  up  of  the  surface, 
and  not  even  so  much  close  to  the  stools.  A  good 
hoeing  is  sufticient  ordinarily. 

Raspberries  are  very  heavy  feeders,  and  require 
a  good  deal  of  manuring  if  they  are  to  be  grown 
profitably.  In  the  autumn  they  should  have  a 
liberal  dressing  of  well-rotted  manure,  the  ground 
being  just  stirred  sulticiently  on  the  surface  to 
partially  cover  it  in,  as  this  lessens  the  loss  of 
ammonia  by  evaporation.     There  need  be  no  fear 


that  the  roots  will  not  reach  it.  In  addition  to 
this,  a  mulching  of  strawy  manure  in  the  spring  to 
keep  in  the  moisture  is  very  Ijeneficial,  as  it 
prevents  the  fibrous  roots  near  the  surface  getting 
dry,  with  conse(|uent  loss  of  fruit  in  a  hot  season. 

If  Raspberries  have  been  well  manured  for  a 
number  of  j'ears,  especially  if  the  soil  is  dark, 
excellent  results  will  be  obtained  by  applying  in 
the  autumn  a  dressing  of  basic  slag  (of  really 
genuine  quality)  at  the  rate  of  olb.  or  tilb.  to  each 
■2tl  sfjuare  yards  of  ground,  followed  in  the  spring 
by  lib.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of  ammonia, 
and  31b.  or  41b.  of  superphosphate  to  the  same 
area,  care  being  taken  that  the  latter  is  not  put  on 
at  the  same  time  as  the  nitrate  of  soda,  the  stated 
amounts  of  which  and  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
should  not  be  exceeded,  or  the  canes  may  be 
damaged,  though  a  second  application  of  nitrate  of 
soda  ma}'  be  advantageouslj'  applied  when  the 
bloom  is  opening. 

Raspberries  delight  in  a  rich,  moist,  cool  soil, 
and  where  thej'  have  tliis  it  is  probable  the 
artificial  manuring  recommended  would  have  better 
results  than  the  manure.  On  the  other  hand, 
where  the  soil  is  light  and  porous,  the  latter  is  far 
better,  and  if  liberal  supplies  of  cow  manure  can 
be  administered  all  the  better,  as  this  retains  the 
moisture  to  a  greater  extent  than  stable  manure. 

There  are  two  principal  ways  of  tying  up  Rasp- 
berry canes.  One  is  by  having  a  stake  to  each 
stool,  in  which  case  it  is  better  to  cut  half  the  canes 
18  inches  lower  than  the  other  half,  as  the  best 
fruiting  shoots  come  from  the  upper  18  inches  of 
the  canes,  and  this  avoids  congestion  rounrl  the 
top  of  the  stake.  The  other,  and  in  some  respects 
better  way,  as  it  gives  the  canes  more  air,  is  to 
drive  in  stakes  along  the  row,  3  yards  apart  and 
4  feet  high,  and  then  stretch  a  wire  along  attached 
to  the  top  of  each  stake.  These  canes  can  then  be 
tied  to  the  wire.  This  will  last  for  years,  and 
costs  little.  Alger  Petts. 

THE    GOOSEBEREY    AS    A    FENCE 
PLANT. 

For  the  back  of  a  mixed  border  nothing  is  more 
ornamental  or  useful  than  the  Gooseberrj'  when 
grown  on  the  cordon  system.  For  making  the 
most  of  the  space  at  command  in  restricted  gardens, 
the  cordon  S3'steni  of  cultivating  the  Gooseberry 
cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  By  the  method 
very  little  room  is  taken  up,  and,  given  proper 
attention,  I  would  warrant  that  the  crop  would 
be  more  profitable  than  could  be  produced  from 
half  the  number  of  trees  grown  in  the  orthodox 
way  as  bushes.  It  has  often  occurred  to  me 
that  the  profitable  Gooseberry,  when  grown  as 
a  hedge  plant  for  dividing  allotment  and  other 
gaidens,  would,  when  once  adopted,  become 
general.  No  more  ornamental  or  impenetrable 
fence  could  be  erected  than  this,  and  the  cost  would 
be  trifling.  A  few  posts  of  iron  or  wood,  with 
some  wires  strained  at  (i  inches  apart,  is  all  that  is 
required,  and  the  plants  may  be  planted  10  inches 
apart.  The  height  of  the  fence  may  be  regulated 
according  to  circumstances  ;  it  is  immaterial  as  far 
as  the  after  results  are  concerned.  A  height  of 
5  feet  or  0  feet  is  generally  suthcient,  and  will 
answer  most  purposes.  Almost  any  kind  of  soil,  oi. 
a  dry  gravelly  bottom,  will  suit  the  Gooseberry. 
The  site  should  be  an  open  and  sunny  one.  The 
Gooseberry  is  essentially  a  British  plant,  therefore 
is  as  adaptable  to  the  various  methods  of  culture 
as  an}'  other  fruit  usually  cultivated  in  gardens, 
and  even  more  so  than  most  others  for  the  purposes 
named.  With  reference  to  planting  the  Goose- 
berry on  the  cordon  system  as  fences  or  partitions 
to  allotment  gardens,  it  may  be  put  forward  that 
a  difiiculty  would  arise  as  to  who  should  have  the 
fruit.  This  can  easily  be  diplomatically  arranged. 
As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  fruits  of  the 
Gooseberry  make  the  best  market  when  gathered 
and  marketed  in  a  green  state,  therefore  there 
should  be  no  difficulty  with  growers  if  the  fences 
be  cleared  at  such  times.  It  is  a  ditlicult  matter 
to  find  a  market  for  ripe  fruit  at  the  present  day, 
though  why  this  should  be  so  I  caniuit  conceive. 
For  instance,  one  would  naturall}'  think  tliat  lipe 
Gooseberries    in    September   would    fetch   a   good 
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priue.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  cannot  be  got  rid 
of  at  this  time,  therefore  it  will  pay  the  cultivator 
to  dispose  of  his  produce  whilst  in  a  green  state. 

The  cordon  system  of  training  the  Oooseberry 
has  so  much  to  recommend  it  that  I  predict  there 
is  a  great  future  before  it  if  only  cultivators  will 
look  to  the  manifest  advantages  accruing  thereto. 

Slonehiijh.  H.  T.  M. 


THE    FLOWER     GARDEN. 

CARNATIONS  FROM   SEED. 

EXCEPT  in  the  case  of  preserving  named 
varieties  the  growing  of  a  collection  of 
Carnations    by    means    of    layers    is   a 
waste  of  time,  and  not  nearly  so  satis- 
factory for  ordinary  garden  decoration 
as   raising   them    from    seed.     I   lately 
saw  an  astounding  example  of  this  in  the  garden 
of  Mr.  F.  Barclay,  close  to  Cromer.     A  border  on 
each  side  of  a  grass  path  tid  yards  long  was  wholly 
occupied    with    Carnations    in    rude    health.      A 
striking  example  of  the  force  of  ni}' 
remarks  as  to  the  utility  of  raising 
the  plants  from  seed  as  compared  to 
layers  was  here  apparent.     The  row 
of    plants    next    to    the   edging    of 
Arnieria,  although  of  a  healthy  look, 
compared    most   unfavourably  with 
the   remainder   from    seed.     In   the 
former  case  the  plants  had  but  a  few 
flower-stems  to   each,  while  on  the 
seedling  plants  there  were  as  many 
as  a  couple  of  dozen.     Although  the 
growth    was   much   more   robust   it 
was  compact.    Where  Carnations  are 
grown  purelj'  for  garden  decoration 
and  for  cutting  the  aim   is  to  pro- 
cure them  in  a  mass,  robustness  of 
growth,  combined    with   a  compact 
habit,    are    the    points     to    stud3^ 
Certainly  in   the   instance  hei-e  the 
plants    possessed     these     points    of 
excellence.     Orginally  the  seed  was 
from  the  well  known  strains  of  Mr. 
J.  Douglas  and  ilr.  Martin   (Smith  ; 
now  Mr.  Daniels  saves  his  own  seed, 
and  is  well  pleased  with  the  results, 
obtaining   at   least  75  per   cent,    of 
double  flowers.     The  seed  is  sown  in 
March    in    gentle   heat,    the   plants 
hardened   otf   and  pricked  out  into 
boxes,  being  transferred  to  an  open 
position  out  of  doors  in  a  prepared 
bed  of  sandy  soil.     There  the  plants 
make     vigorous     growth,     and     by 
October   are    close    compact    roots, 
well  furnished  with  growths.     Pre- 
vious   to    that    time   the   border   is 
deeply    dug    or    trenched,    manure 
added     liberall3',    and     the     plants 
lifted   with    a    good    ball    of    earth 
attached    to    their     roots    and    planted    without 
eheck.      Here    they   are   well    established    before 
winter     sets      in,     and     grow     away     freely     in 
spring  with  llie   most   satisfactory   results.   "  The 
soil    naturally   is    sandy,    consequently   warm    in 
spring,  a  point  in  favour  of  early  growth.   Certainlv 
as  an   example  of   border  Carnation  culture   in  a 
simple  way  the  example  under  notice  deserves  to 
be  widely  known.  E.  M. 


BLUE  HYDRANGEAS. 

Having  been  out  of  the  way  of  garden  literature 
for  some  weeks  the  correspondence  on  blue' 
Hydrangeas  has  only  just  been  read  by  me.  In 
the  south-west  of  England  thousands  of  splendid 
Hj'drangea  bushes  are  grown  in  the  open,  many  of 
M'hich  bear  flowers  of  various  shades  of  blue,  but 
although  I  have  for  some  years  endeavoured  to 
arrive  at  a  definite  conclusion  as  to  the  reason  of 
this  colouring,  and  have  during  that  time  read  all 
that  has  appeared  in  gardening  periodicals  on  the 
subject,  I  confess  that  I  am  as  fir  from  being 
satisfied  as   to  the  cause  as   when   I  first  became 


interested  in  the  matter,  for  every  theory  enter- 
tained has  been  disproved.  Iron  in  the  soil  has 
been  held  to  be  the  predisposing  cause  of  this  blue 
colouring,  which  when  clear  is  very  lovely,  but  to 
my  knowledge  not  a  few  instances  occur  where 
plants  growing  in  soil  heavily  impregnated  with 
iron  produce  not  blue  but  pink  flowers.  In  Canon 
EUaeombe's  paper  on  "  The  Great  Drought  of 
ISflO,"  a  reprint  of  which  appeared  on  page  204, 
vol.  lii.,  of  The  Garden,  he  makes  mention  of  the 
gardens  of  Abbotsbury  Castle,  Dorsetshire,  an^l 
remarks  upon  the  amount  of  iron  in  the  soil,  yet 
when  I  was  going  round  these  gardens  a  few  years 
ago  I  noticed  that,  except  in  two  cases,  where  the 
plants  were  in  the  shade,  all  the  Hydrangeas  bore 
flowers  of  a  pinkish  colour,  .ind  was  informed  by 
Mr.  .J.  Benbow,  the  head  gardener,  that  cuttings 
from  the  blue-flowered  bushes  reverted  to  the  pink 
colouring  in  their  blooms. 

If  this  case  had  stood  alone  it  might  well  have 
been  taken  as  evidence  that  the  blue  tint  was  due 
to  the  shade  in  which  the  plants  were  grown  and 
not  to  the  presence  of  iron  in  the  soil,  but  the 
bluest  flowers  tliat  I  have  ever  seen  were  produced 
by  bushes  on  the  edge  of  a  steep  cliff  overlooking 


and  in  clayey  gravel  this  colouring  is  also  found. 
In  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  editorial  note 
introducing  the  subject  of  blue  Hydrangeas  it  is 
stated  that  if  plants  wiLh  pink  bloom  are  moved  lo 
a  place  where  these  subjects  bear  blue  flowers  they 
will  themselves  produce  blue  flowers.  Though 
there  is  a  probability,  I  think  that  there  is  no 
certainty  that  this  will  be  the  case.  In  the  grounds 
of  Cockington  Court,  near  Torquay,  tliereare  many 
fine  Hydrangeas.  Three  year.3  ago  I  was  photo- 
graphing the  largest  specimen,  which  was  7  feet  in 
height  by  14  feet  in  diameter,  and  bore  flowers  of 
a  clear  blue  tint.  Noticing  that  the  lowest  head 
of  bloom  on  the  right-hand  side  was  of  a  bright 
pink  while  all  the  rest  were  blue  I  stepjied  forward 
to  examine  it,  ami  found  that  it  was  a  single  flower 
borne  on  a  small  plant  with  a  stem  some  IS  inches 
in  length  that  had  been  pressed  downwards  by  the 
spreading  branches  of  the  large  bush.  This  failure 
of  the  small  plant  to  respond  to  the  agency  that 
produced  the  blue  colouring  in  the  fiowers  of  the 
large  bush  may,  however,  have  been  due  to  its 
roots  not  having  penetrated  sutticiently  deep  to 
reach  the  layer  that  may  have  effected  the  change. 
I   have   tried   for   the   sake   of   experiment   the 


SAPONARIA    OCYMOIDES. 


Start  Bay,  South  Devon,  where  they  received  not 
a  particle  of  shade  from  daybreak  to  sunset.  Some 
of  these  flowers  were  of  almost  a  Forget-me-not 
blue,  others  paler  but  absolutely  clear  in  colour, 
while  some  of  the  bushes  bore  pink  blooms.  The 
soil  in  this  instance  has  not  been  analysed,  but  I 
believe  contains  but  a  small  proportion  of  iron. 
The  curious  thing  is  that  whatever  the  constituent 
of  the  soil  may  be  that  induces  the  change  of  colour 
in  some  plants,  if  as  one  can  but  surmise  the  change 
is_  due  to  properties  in  the  soil,  it  has  not  the 
slightest  effect  on  other  plants  growing  in  close 
proximity,  whose  flowers  remain  of  the  normal 
tint. 

Another  similar  case  occurs  not  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  from  where  I  write.  By  the  side  of  a  little 
streamlet,  in  partial  shade,  several  large  Hydrangea 
bushes  are  growing  within  a  space  of  21)  yards. 
The  flowers  of  some  are  blue,  of  others  pink,  while 
some  again  are  of  various  tints,  blue,  flesh-colour, 
pink,  and  a  mixture  of  blue  and  pink  being  seen  on 
the  same  bush.  Some  writers  have  held  that  a 
peaty  soil  was  a  necessity  for  the  production  of 
blue  flowers,   but  in    the   red  South    Devon   loam 


various  recipes  for  turning  pink  Hydrangeas  blue, 
but  with  the  same  distressing  result  alluded  to  in 
the  opening  article,  the  flowers  changing  their 
clear  pink  for  a  washy  magenta-purple.  Possibly, 
if  one  could  for  years  deluge  a  pink  Hydrangea 
with  water  heavily  impregnated  with  iron,  as  did 
the  North  Devon  station-master  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Ewbank,  it  might  bear  blue  flowers,  but  I 
should  be  averse  to  having  a  financial  interest  in 
the  success  of  the  experiment.  Mr.  Ewbank  in 
his  last  paragraph  puts  the  question  that  many  of 
us  have  been  asking  for  years,  namely,  "When 
Hydrangeas  are  growing  together  and  subject  to 
the  same  influences,  whj'  should  some  of  them  be 
blue  and  the  others  remain  pink  ? " 

S.   W.   FiTZHEEEERT. 


THE    ROCK    SOAPWORT    (SAPONARIA 
OCYMOIDES.) 

This  Saponaria  is  one  of  the  best  dwarf  plants  for 
the  rock  garden.  It  brightened  up  last  summer  a 
nook  between  two  stones  on  a  sloping  bank  with  its 
rosy  pink  flowers,  which  are  freely  produced  upon 
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dwarf  plants  not  more  than  3  inches  high.  It  is 
easil}'  increased  by  dis'isiou  in  the  autumn,  and  if  the 
plants  are  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  and  planted  out 
early  in  April  with  good  balls  of  soil  attached  they 
cjuicUly  grow  into  good  specimens.  M. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

AUTUMN     HINTS    ABOUT 
CINERARIAS. 

BY  the  appearance  of  the  Cinerarias  now 
an  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  the3' 
will  be  like  when  the  flowering  season 
conies  round.  The  secret  of  growing 
these  plants  well  is  to  grow  them 
quickl}'.  The  plants  want  no  coddling, 
but  they  will  not  brook  neglect ;  and  too  much  or 
too  little  water,  carelessness  in  potting,  and  the 
attacks  of  insect  pests  will  bring  about  disastrous 
results.  Aphides  are  the  bane  of  the  Cineraria  at 
this  season,  and  they  should  be  kept  in  check  by 
means  of  fumigation.  Do  not  be  in  too  great  a 
hurry  to  get  the  plants  into  the  greenhouse.  The 
cooler  they  can  be  kept  the  better  so  long  as  frost 
does  not  touch  them,  and  abundance  of  air  should 
be  given. 

I  always  feel  a  little  sorry  when  it  becomes 
necessary,  on  account  of  the  weather,  to  remove 
the  plants  fnm  the  cold  frame,  where  the^'  have 
grown  from  the  seedling  stage,  to  warmer  (juarters. 
They  seem  to  enjoy  so  thoroughly  the  condition's 
of  the  cold  frame  and  the  cool  foundation  formed 
of  the  bed  of  ashes  on  which  the  pots  stand.  In 
the  frame  let  them  remain  so  long  as  it  is  safe, 
keeping  a  few  mats  ready  in  case  of  frost,  and 
when  Ere-heat  is  necessary  let  the  conditions  of 
the  house  be  as  much  like  those  of  the  frame  as 
possible.  An  average  temperature  of  50,  with  a 
moist  atmosphere,  is  what  Cinerarias  like  in  the 
winter.  Plenty  of  fresh  air  is  necessary,  though 
cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  ;  and  directly  the 
house  becomes  warm,  dry,  and  stuffy  through  too 
much  fire-heat,  aphides  multiply  and  plants  turn 
sicklj'.  I  am  in  favour  of  standing  the  pots  on  a 
bed  of  ashes  in  preference  to  a  wooden  stage,  as 
the  cool,  moist  bottom  provided  by  the  former  is 
just  to  the  liking  of  the  plants. 

Above  all  things,  the  watering  must  be  earefullj' 
attended  to.  The  drooping  leaf  and  withered  stem, 
which  are  so  disappointing  and  mean  the  loss  of  a 
good  plant,  are  the  result  of  bad  watering.  The 
happy  medium  must  be  struck,  and  the  plants 
never  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  drought  on  the  one 
hand,  or  be  soddened  with  water  on  the  other. 
When  the  flowering  pots  are  tilled  with  roots, 
liquid  manure  may  be  given  with  advantage,  and 
an  occasional  application  of  soot-water  is  a'so 
benificial.  In  conclusion,  I  would  suggest  that  a 
strict  watch  be  kept  for  the  leaf-ruining  maggot 
that  often  disfigures  the  foliage.  As  it  works 
under  the  tissues  of  the  leaves,  pressure  with 
thumb  and  finger  is  the  best  means  of  destroying 
it.  In  short,  the  Cineraria  tlirough  the  winter 
needs  a  grower's  care,  and  without  it  disappoint- 
ment will  follow  when  the  blooming  season 
arrives.  (J.  H. 


PLANTS    FOR    HEDGES. 

(C'oiitl)iiieil  from  paijc  -'.//.) 
Arkor-vit.k. 
For  the  making  of  a  hedge  tliis  and  Thuya 
gigantea  can  be  treated  together,  both  being  alike 
in  their  requirements,  and  both  answering  the 
same  purpose.  The  common  Arbor-vila/  is  often 
objected  to  on  account  of  the  brown  colour  it 
assumes  in  the  winter,  which  objection  does  not 
rule  to  so  great  a  degree  with  Thu3'a  gigantea.  In 
preparing  the  ground  for  these  little  or  no  manure 
need  be  trenched  in,  but  a  dressing  of  .spent  manure 
may  be  added  with  advantage.  The  soil,  however, 
should  be  as  good  as  possible,  but  not  too  heavy. 
They  ma}-  be  clipped  at  any  season,  and  for  the 
first  two  or  three  j'cars  twice  annually  will  not  be 
too   often.     In   contradistinction    to    most    hedge 


plants,  from  li  inches  to  1  foot  of  the  leaders 
should  be  cut  ofl'  every  year,  otherwise  the  plants 
will  attain  a  great  height  without  any  breadth.  If 
a  hedge  of  these  plants  is  allowed  to  become  rough 
and  ragged,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  bring  it  into 
a  neat  and  effective  state  again,  as  it  will  not, 
except  in  special  cases,  break  from  the  older  wood. 

Box. 

The  dwarf  Box  edging  so  largely  used  for 
borders  and  paths  needs  no  comment,  details  of  its 
culture  being  common  property,  but  the  common 
Box  is  not  so  largely  used,  and  is  sometimes  ob- 
jected to  on  the  score  of  its  starved  appearance. 
The  sickh',  yellow  look  it  takes  on  is,  however, 
simply  the  result  of  sheer  starvation,  the  Box 
being  a  gross  feeder,  and  requiring  pilenty  of 
feeding  at  all  times,  a  dressing  of  manure  annually, 
or,  at  least,  biennially,  being  necessary  to  keep  it 
in  good  health  and  colour.  It  should  be  clipped 
in  the  spring,  April  or  May  being  the  best  months, 
and  a  top-dressing  about  the  same  time  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  it.  Box  is  a  good  plant  to  use 
for  an  inside  hedge,  but  should  never  be  allowed 
to  become  overgrown,  as,  in  addition  to  the  hard 
cutting  necessary  to  bring  it  into  shape,  it  is  a 
terrible  plant  to  cut,  even  the  small  wood  being 
very  hard  and  tough,  and  making  it  a  long  and 
trying  task  to  cut  a  hedge  of  any  length. 

The  L.-iwsoN  CvruEss. 

For  present  purposes  Cupressus  lawsoniana  and 
C.  nootkatensis  (Thujopsis  borealis)  can  be  treated 
together,  as,  in  addition  to  their  natural  relation- 
ship, both  require  the  same  treatment  in  making  a 
hedge.  Neither  of  them,  however,  is  very  well 
suited  for  forming  a  flat-topped  hedge  of  the 
ordinary  kind,  as  their  mode  of  growth  is  dis- 
tinctl}'  pyramidal,  and  unless  kept  to  a  point  the\' 
are  very  liable  to  be  disfigured  by  snow.  They 
should  be  cut  to  a  point,  and  a  hedge  12  feet  to 
2(1  feet  high  of  this  shape  is  a  very  handsome  and 
effective  feature  in  a  garden,  as  well  as  forming  a 
first-rate  screen.  Thej'  can  be  trimmed  at  any 
time,  preferably  in  the  spring  or  earl}'  summer, 
caie  being  taken  not  to  cut  the  base  too  hard,  and 
tlie  leading  shoots  should  be  topped  annually.  In 
planting  no  manure  need  be  used,  provided  the 
ground  is  good,  and  it  is  not  required  later  on  unless 
the  hedge  shows  signs  of  starvation,  when  a  good 
top-dressing  may  be  used  with  advantage.  Plants 
2  feet  or  3  feet  in  height,  and  placed  about 
18  inches  apart,  are  a  good  size  to  use,  as  the}' 
move  readily  and  are  not  too  expensive. 

Privet. 
The  oval-leaved  Privet  (Ligustrum  ovalifolium) 
is  a  native  of  .Japan,  and  for  some  purposes  makes 
a  capital  hedge,  rarely,  however,  being  very 
effective  above  a  height  of  about  .'i  feet  or  0  feet. 
It  is  a  plant  that  grows  readily,  and  moves  without 
any  trouble  at  almost  any  time.  It  can  also  be 
obtained  very  cheaply.  The  ground  for  it  should 
be  well  treated  in  the  first  place  :  afterwards  it 
will  require  very  little  attention  in  the  way  of 
feeding.  It  can  be  clipped  at  almost  any  time, 
but  for  the  first  year  or  two  it  should  be  cut  hard 
back  before  growth  commences  in  the  spring. 
Neglect  of  this  leads  to  a  hedge  that  is  well 
furnished  at  the  top  but  bare  at  the  bottom,  a 
fault  wliich  is  often  seen  in  Privet  hedges. 

Laurels. 

Any  of  the  various  forms  of  the  common  and 
Portugal  Laurels  with  the  types  are  suitable  for 
what  may  be  called  second-rate  hedges,  the  best 
being  the  Pyramiil  Portugal,  which  is  a  smaller- 
leaved  and  more  upright-growing  kind  than  any  of 
the  others.  With  the  exception  of  the  last-named, 
all  the  Laurels  make  hedges  wdiich  are  rather  wide 
for  their  height,  and  all  require  a  good  deal  of 
attention  to  keep  them  in  proper  shape.  All  of 
them  should  lie  clipped  in  .June,  after  the  first 
growth  is  made  :  they  will  then  make  another  short 
growth,  which  will  keep  the  hedge  in  good  con- 
dition until  the  following  year.  The  Pyramid 
Portugal  has  leaves  about  half  the  size  of  those  of 
the  type,  and  makes  a  splendid  hedge  in  a  very 
short  time.  It  is  rather  more  expensive  than  the 
commoner  Laurels,  but  it  can  be  recommended,  as 


it  moves   well,  and  docs  not   become  bare  at   the 
bottom  like  so  many  of  its  fellows. 

Berberis  Uarwinii. 
For  a  low  hedge  on  a  terrace  or  near  the  flower 
garden  this  Chilian  Barlierry  makes  a  good  change 
from  the  common  run  of  hedge  plants,  as,  in 
addition  to  being  a  bright  and  pleasing  evergreen, 
it  is  covered  every  spring  with  a  wealth  of  orange- 
coloured  flowers,  followed  by  clusters  of  blue 
fruits.  Before  planting  the  ground  should  be 
well  trenched  and  a  liberal  allowance  of  manure 
employed,  as,  though  this  Barberry  will  grow 
fairly  well  on  a  poor  soil,  it  amply  repays  any 
extra  trouble  entailed  in  treating  it  well.  Small 
plants,  1  foot  to  18  inches  high,  placed  about  the 
same  distance  apart,  give  the  best  results  if  cut 
half  back  when  planted.  It  should  be  clipped  in 
the  spring,  and  any  long  growths  that  may  spring 
up  should  be  cut  oft'  in  the  autumn. 

OS-MANTIIUS    ILICIEOLU'S. 

This  plant  hi'S  not  as  yet  been  much  used  for 
hedges,  but  it  makes  a  very  good  one  if  carefully 
looked  after  for  the  first  year  or  two.  It  somewhat 
resembles  the  common  Holly,  and  requires  much 
the  same  treatment.  It  is  not  a  very  expensive 
plant  to  buy,  and  in  making  a  hedge  should  be 
kept  to  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height. 

Deciduous  Hedges. 

There  is  a  considerable  number  of  deciduous 
plants  that  can  be  used  for  hedges,  but  a  good 
selection  is  comprised  by  Beech,  Hornbeam,  Quick, 
Myrobella  Plum,  and  Sweetbriar.  The  first  two 
require  practically  the  same  treatment,  the  most 
important  part  of  which  is  to  procure  good  two  or 
three  year  old  transplanted  plants,  and  to  treat 
them  liberally  at  first.  ISeyond  an  annual 
trimming  they  will  not  require  any  further  atten- 
tion, except  to  tie  or  peg  down  a  branch  or  two 
where  gaps  may  happen  to  occur. 

tvHiick  and  the  Myrobella  Plum  should  be  planted 
in  double  rows  to  form  a  hedge  and  be  cut  back 
hard  at  the  time  of  planting  to  form  a  bottom  to 
the  hedge,  which  would  otherwise  become  leggy 
and  bare  at  the  base.  If  they  should  happen  to 
get  into  this  state  most  of  the  growth  should  be 
cut  away,  and  the  main  branches  tied  or  pegged 
down  in  the  direction  of  the  hedge.  In  a  year  or 
two  it  will  be  practically  as  good  as  ever. 

SWEETBRIAR. 

For  a  dividing  line  between  the  flower  and 
kitchen  gardens,  or  for  some  spot  where  too  much 
formality  is  not  recjuired,  the  common  ISweetbriar 
makes  a  capital  hedge,  although  it  requires  a  good 
deal  of  attention  for  the  first  few  years.  If  a  light 
iron  railing  is  used  a  great  deal  of  labour  can 
be  saved,  as  the  railing  forms  a  support  to  which 
the  main  growths  can  be  fastened.  If  planted 
without  such  support,  it  should  be  kept  tied  or 
pegged  down  almost  to  the  ground  for  the  first 
two  or  three  years,  using  practically  every  growth 
that  is  made  by  the  plants.  By  this  means  a  good 
foundation  is  laid  for  the  hedge,  which  will,  when 
nuvde,  merely  require  an  annual  trimming  to  keep 
it  in  order.  Sweetbriar  is  such  a  favourite  that  it 
is  well  worthy  any  extra  care  and  attention  it 
may  recpiire,  there  being  no  plant  which  gives 
such  a  distinctly  sweet  scer.t  on  a  dewy  morning 
or  after  a  warm  rain. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  that  if 
a  hedge  is  worth  planting  at  all  it  is  worth  planting 
well,  and  especially  should  it  have  a  good  start, 
using  only  one  kind  of  plant,  and  taking  care  that 
there  are  no  large  trees  near  whose  roots  can 
interfere  with  the  well-being  of  the  hedge  at  any 
future  time. 

Iiii<phol.  .).  C. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XIX. 

Thorns    and     Simnes. 
These  structures  are  of  various  kinds.     They  liave 
generally  been  regarded  as  means  of  defence  ;  but 
a  few  considerations  will   show  that,  even  if  they 
were  a  protection  against  browsing  animals,  they 
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Second  year  in  the  open  at  Ventnor,) 

do  not  appear  in  plants  in  anticipation  of  any  pos- 
sible injury.  It  is  remarkable  that  even  in  these 
"evolutionary"  days  some  person.^  still  cling, 
perhaps  unwillingly,  to  the  old  "Argument  of 
Design"  ;  thus,  I  have  heard  a  naturalist  say  that 
Holly  has  prickly  leaves  as  high  as  cattle  can 
reach  up,  liut  smooth-edged  leaves  without  prickles 
higher  up.  Not  only  is  this  not  always  true,  as 
Hollies  will  grow  to  20  feet  in  height  with  the 
same  form  of  leaf  throughout,  but  the  only  time 
when  cattle  as  a  rule  are  likely  to  injure  them  is 
when  the  leaves  are  quite  young  and  flexible.  Then 
a  bunch  of  them  may  be  put  in  the  mouth  with 
impunity,  as  the  young  spines  are  more  like  india- 
rubber. 

Now,  as  to  what  are  spinescent  processes  due? 
They  may  be  abortive  branches,  as  in  the  Sloe, 
Rest-harrow,  and  Furze.  The  81oe  spine,  e.g., 
often  bears  flowers  and  fruit.  They  may  be  foliar 
organs,  as  stipules  in  Acacias,  bracts  in  Thistle 
heads,  or  leaves  in  Barberry,  H0II3',  and  Thistles. 

When  we  look  for  a  general  cause,  one  notices 
that  spines  a,nd  prickly  plants  are  particularly 
characteristic  of  dry  places.  Th^  Rest-harrow, 
Furze,  and  Needle-Furze  are  British  plants  fre- 
quenting heaths  and  waste  places.  In  the  deserts 
of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Australia  numerous 
spinescent  plants  might  be  mentioned.  There  are 
no  less  than  twenty  Hebrew  words  in  the  Bible  to 
signify  such  plants,  for  Palestine  is  surrounded  by 
deserts.  "Thorns  and  Thistles"  was  a  familiar 
phrase  to  indicate  the  character  of  desert  land. 

This  association  of  clroiirjht  and  a  poor  soil  with 
apiiicscence  is,  therefore,    a    very    common  coinci- 


dence, and  the  question  arises — Is 
the  latter  a  direct  result  of  the 
former  ? 

Experiments  easily  set  this  ques- 
tion at  rest.  If  cuttings  or  seeds 
of  the  common  spiny  Rest-harrow 
(Ononis  spinosa)  be  grown  in  a 
garden  liorder  with  a  very  moist 
soil,  and  a  hand-light  be  put  over 
them  so  that  the  air  about  the 
plants  be  also  kept  moist  as  well, 
the  seedlings  grow  up,  or  the  cut- 
tings send  out  shoots,  with  much 
shorter  spines,  more  like  needles, 
than  are  the  stout  ones  on  the 
wild  plant  in  nature.  In  the  second 
season  none  are  formed  at  all. 
Moreover,  the  foliage  and  flowers 
alter  and  approximate  the  spineless 
"form"  or  "species"  known  as 
0.  inermis,  which  is  found  growing 
on  better  soils  than  0.  spinosa 
when  wild.  Similar  experiments 
have  been  carried  on  with  the 
Barberry  and  other  plants,  which 
were  found  to  lose  all  the  spiny 
processes  when  grown  in  a  damp 
soil  and  air. 

The  Sloe  and  wild  Pear  are  the 
origins  of  cultivated  Plums  and 
Pears,  but  both,  though  naturally 
spinescent  trees  when  wild,  have 
long  since  ceased  to  produce  them 
under  cultivation. 

The  above  facts  are  sufficient 
to  show  that  spinescence  is  nothing 
more  than  the  inevitable  result  of 
living  under  such  conditions  as 
tend  to  arrest  the  softer  cellular 
tissues  and  to  harden  the  woody 
ones,  so  that  the  "ribs"  and 
"veins"  of  leaves  grow  out  into 
spiny  terminations  in  Thistles,  or 
the  whole  leaf  itself  may  be  reduced 
to  a  needlelike  structure  as  in  the 
Furze  :  and  branches,  instead  of 
elongating  into  leafy  shoots,  are 
arrested,  remain  short,  pointed, 
and  hardened.  Now,  are  they 
defensive  ?  If  so,  it  must  be  only  a 
secondar3'  and  accidental  result : 
certainly  not  a  primary  object. 

It  is  a  pertinent  question  to  ask 
if  spines  were  to  keep  browsing 
animals  away,  why  has  Nature 
made  them  so  abundant  in  deserts  where  there  are 
no  herbivorous  quadrupeds '!  On  the  other  hand, 
they  are  not  produced  to  any  extent  in  well- 
watered  lands,  where  countless  herds  of  such 
animals  may  exist,  as  in  Africa. 

If  it  is  Nature's  intention  that  these  animals 
should  abound,  she  certainly  intended  to  give  them 
abundance  of  vegetable  food.  Why  are  plants  to 
be  protected  from  them  ?  Has  Nature  no  care  for 
her  animals  as  well  ?  If  all  vegetation  ceased  to 
exist,  the  whole  of  the  animal  kingdom  would 
perish.  The  rule,  however,  seems  to  be  this : 
whatever  the  animal  eats,  it  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
destroy  the  whole  plant,  but  takes  a  mouthful  of 
one  and  then  of  another,  as  in  grazing  a  meadow, 
and  so  leaves  each  individual  plant  to  grow  again 
and  develop  more  foliage  for  itself  or  for  the  next 
comer.  George  Hensi.ow. 


PELARGONIUMS    IN    THE    ISLE 

OF    VriGHT. 

Many  plants  endure  the  hardships  of  winter  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  which  in  colder  places  would  suffer 
severely  or  get  killed  outright.  The  Pelargonium 
is  one  of  the  most  tender  of  garden  plants,  but  one 
of  those  things  to  stand  through  the  winter  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight  uidess  of  unusual  severity.  The  illus- 
tration represents  an  ivj'-leaved  variety  at  Ventnor, 
the  photograph  having  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
Miss  Evans.  It  has  remained  for  two  years  outdoors. 
The  notes  we  receive  from  correspondents  sho^^•  how 
many  beautiful  tender  plants  are  hardy  there. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 
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NOTES     ON     MICHAELMAS 
DAISIES, 

K.  H.  .1.  JONES,  Ryecrott  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E.,  is  doing  a  good  work 
in  endeavouring  to  assist  in  revising 
the  nomeuclature  of  Michaelmas 
Daisies,  for  this  at  the  present  time 
undoubtedly  stands  in  need  of 
revision.  In  one  portion  of  the  Lewisham  nursery 
there  are  now  growing  no  less  than  270  varieties  of 
this  valuable  autumn-flowering  plant,  that  is  to 
say,  they  were  obtained  under  different  names  from 
many  sources,  but  Mr.  .lones  has  in  several  cases 
found  that  the  same  variety  existed  under  three, 
four,  or  even  five  different  names.  They  are 
growing  side  by  side  and  between  several  that  were 
noted  under  diflferent  names,  it  was  impossible 
to  detect  any  difference. 

Such  a  state  of  affairs  is  very  misleading 
to  purchasers  of  Michaelmas  Daisy  plants,  and 
after  Mr.  .Jones  has  made  a  complete  record  of 
his  observations  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will 
not  hesitate  to  make  them  known.  The  mo.st 
difficult  part  of  his  task  will  be,  we  should 
imagine,  to  know  which  is  the  correct  name  in 
each  case.  In  order  to  obtain  this  it  will  be 
necessary  to  discover  the  origin  of  each  one  and 
the  name  under  which  it  was  first  sent  out.  We 
have  no  doubt,  however,  that  Mr.  .Tones  will 
receive  any  help  that  may  be  necessary  from 
raisers  and  growers  of  these  plants.  It  is  an 
important  matter,  and  we  shall  look  forward  to 
seeing  a  corrected  and  revised  list  of  varieties 
brought  up  to  date. 

To  mention  but  a  few  instances,  Snowflake,  an 
excellent  white  variety  of  dwarf  and  bushy  habit, 
was  obtained  under  the  name  of  Colorette  Blanche  ; 
Hai'pur  Crewe  is  found  to  be  synonymous  with 
Circe  and  White  Queen  ;  A.  Novi  Belgii  Noir 
d'Augen,  a  variety  that  grows  about  3  feet  high, 
is  not  distinguishable  from  Fanny  and  superbus, 
and  hardly  so  from  decerns  ;  the  latter,  however,  is 
perhaps  rather  stronger  growing.  Aster  N.  B. 
Purit\'  again  is  apparentl}'  the  same  as  Ella  and 
•John  Wood  and  N.  B.  cterulea,  of  loose  growth, 
with  beautiful  lilac-coloured,  medium-sized  flowers, 
not  to  be  separated  from  P^obert  Parker.  N.  B. 
Top  Sawyer  and  Uevis  hybrida  are,  as  Mr.  .Jones 
received  them,  evidentl}'  one  and  the  same.  There 
is  evidently  something  wrong  here. 

Nearly  all  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  under  trial  are 
growing  in  pots,  partlj'  plunged  in  the  ground,  and 
they  have  for  the  most  part  been  raised  from 
cuttings  taken  from  plants  obtained  last  year ; 
none  have  been  raised  from  seed,  so  that  all  are 
exactly  the  same  as  received.  We  mention  above 
just  a  few  instances  to  show  how  confused  is 
the  nomenclature  of  the  varieties  of  the  autumn 
Aster 

In  Mr.  Jones's  collection  there  are,  of  course,  the 
standard  varieties  in  commerce,  and  of  these  some 
of  the  best  are  A.  Amellus  Cassubicus,  an  exceed- 
ingly fine  variety  ;  N.  B.  Autumn  Glory,  one  of 
the  best  blues ;  A.  versicolor  themis,  whose 
flowers  change  from  white  to  mauve ;  and  an 
inipro\'ed  varietj',  Jlargaret  Matthews.  Albatross 
and  Ceres  are  two  good  whites,  the  first-mentioned 
being  considerablj'  dwarfer  than  the  latter.  Janus 
is  a  most  profuse  flowering  white,  growing  about 
4  feet  high,  and  White  Spray  has  peculiar  deeph'- 
cut  florets  and  large  flowers.  A.  Novi  Belgii 
Nancy  bears  beautiful  soft  lilac-blue  flowers,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  of  its  class.  N.  B.  Cottage 
jNIaid  grows  about  3  feet  high  and  bears  a  pro- 
fusion of  pale  rose-lilac  flowers.  F.  W.  Burbidge, 
3  feet  to  4  feet,  with  lilac  coloured  blooms,  is  also 
good. 

Thei'e  are  many  others  deserving  of  notice,  both 
amongst  the  good  varieties  of  the  best  known 
species,  and  several  species,  too,  that  are  but 
rarely  met  with,  and  yet  are  of  no  inconsiderable 
value  as  garden  plants  ;  but  Mr.  Jones's  collection 
is  so  extensive  that  it  would  take  many  column,s 
to  do  justice  to  it. 
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RAMBLING    ROSES. 

OxE  of  the  many  uses  of  the  free-growing 
Roses  is  to  cover  the  remains  of  dead  or  useless 
trees.  Where  a  garden  is  made  in  what  was 
rough  farm  grounds  old  Apple  trees  (jfi'er 
capital  opportunities  for  showing  these  beau- 
tiful Roses  at  their  best.  If  there  are  more 
than  are  wanted  of  dead  or  unprofitable  Aijple 
or  other  trees,  that  it  may  be  desirable  to  have 
cleared  away,  their  trunks  and  limbs  can  easily 
be  put  up  in  the  form  of  porch,  arbour,  or 
pergola.  The  old  Ayrshire  Roses  in  their 
many  varieties,  the  free-growing  Teas  and 
Noisettes,  and  the  newer  ramblers,  now  in 
many  colours,  are  the  kinds  to  use  for  these 
and  many  allied  purposes. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


YUCCA    FILAMENTOSA. 

YUCCA  FILAMENTOSA  is  a  native  of 
the  Southern  United  States,  and  is  one 
of  the  best  of  the  outdoor  Yuccas, 
making  a  striking  display  with  its  long 
racemes  of  lemon-tinted  flowers  during 
the  latter  part  of  .luly  and  the  greater 
part  of  August.  It  is  thoroughly  hard\',  liaviug 
withstood  28''  of  frost  on  moist  ground  here  with- 


out the  slightest  in- 
jury. It  thrives  best 
un  a  light  soil, 
of  a  sandy  or  peaty 
nature  for  preference, 
heav}'  ( layey  soils  not 
being  so  suitable  for 
it.  It  should  have  the 
sunniest  position  that 
can  be  obtained,  but, 
though  it  will  stand 
any  amount  of  dry 
weather,  it  amply 
repays  a  good  watering 
in  the  summer  time, 
as  Yuccas,  though 
generally  supposed  to 
lire  without  water, 
require  a  judicious 
supply  of  moisture  to 
enable  them  to  r/mn: 
More  especially  is  this 
the  case  just  before 
and  during  the  flower- 
ing period. 

Although  \'.  gloriosa 
is  often  considered  to 
be  the  best  of  the 
hardy  Yuccas,  the  one 
under  consideration  is 
equally  good,  as  it 
commences  to  flower 
at  a  much  earlier  age. 


KOSKS    ON    AUCUES. 
( Frjni  a  jihntngnipfi  i^etit  hy  Mi-ifi  Anvr  iVeuromf,  'n>in-<!tnn  Livlfif,  Duty  St.  KJmuiuls.) 


AI.ISTHU    STKLLA    (iUAV,    CARMliNK    ril.l.AR,     |;KVK    DOR,    AND    IIONKVSUc  K  l,H 
ON'    ARHOUR    MADE   FROM    PMUV.H    OF    (II, D    APPLE   TREi;. 


young  plants  often 
throwing  up  flowers 
which  seem  almost 
too  much  for  them  to 
carry.  The  leaves  on 
fully  developed  plants 
are  2  feet  or  more  in 
length  and  about 
U  inches  broad,  some- 
times partly  recurved, 
and  covered  with  long 
hairs  or  filaments  on 
both  margins,  from 
which  it  derives  its 
specific  name.  The 
flower-spikes  rise  to  a 
height  of  from  ?>  feet  to 
(i  feet,  according  to  the 
age  and  size  of  the 
plant,  and  are  covered 
for  more  than  half  tlieir 
length  with  the  bell- 
shaped  flowers. 

Even  when  not  in 
flower  it  is  a  noticeable 
plant  from  the  peculiar 
appearance  of  the  fila- 
ments on  the  edges  of 
the  leaves,  which  give 
it  a  character  distinct 
from  that  of  any  other 
N'uci-a.  It  i.s  an  easy 
plant   to  pi'opagate,   ,as 


the  sucker-like  growths  which  spring  up  around  it 
are  easily  detached  and  rooted  in  a  shady  place, 
or  they  can  be  partly  broken  ofl'  and  soil  drawn 
around  them,  when  the}'  soon  Form  roots. 

/lai/'i'iol,  Siirrei/.  .1.   C. 

CYDONfA    SINENSIS. 

Tuts  IJuince  was  admirably  figured  and  fully 
described  by  A.  Thouin  ("Annalcs  du  Museum 
d'Histoire  Naturelle  de  Paris,"  xix.,  page  H4,  tt.  S 
et  9)  in  ISI'2,  from  trees  cultivated  in  the  .lardin 
des  Plantes.  According  to  Thouin,  this  tree  was 
introduced  from  China  into  Kngland  and  Holland 
atsome  time  during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  tlie  specimens  cultivated  in  Paris 
were  obtained  l»y  Messrs.  Cels  and  Noisette  from 
the  countries  named.  I5ut  we  find  no  record  of  it 
either  in  the  Englisli  horticultural  or  botanical 
literature  of  that  period.  Lindley  seems  to  have 
been  the  first  (ISil)  to  publisli  an  account  of  it  in 
this  country  {/^o/aiiirfil  AVr/z's^ /-,  xi.,  t.  ttO.'),  under 
the  name  chinensis)  ;  and  he  states  that  he  had 
examined  ripe  fruit,  coiit.aiuing  perfectly-formed 
seeds,  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon  : 
but  he  onlj'  figures  a  flowering  specimen.  He 
describes  it  as  a  handsome,  hardy,  small  tree,  but 
goes  on  to  say  that  it  is  damaged  by  spi-ing  frosts. 
Don  and  Liuidon  (IS.'i'J  and  lS.'i8)  seem  to  have  liad 
no  personal  knowlcilge  of  this  species  of  ("\'donia, 
the  latter  merely  copjing  the  description  of  the 
former. 

When  Cydonia  sinensis  disappeared  from  English 
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gardens — if  it  has  done  so  entirely — is  uncertain, 
but  it  must  be  long  since  it  was  in  cultivation  at 
Kew.  On  the  Continent,  and  especially  in  the 
Mediterranean  region,  it  appears  to  have  held  its 
own  from  Thouin's  time  down  to  the  present  day, 
and  specimens  of  the  fruit  brought  by  the  Director 
from  the  garden  of  Gommondatore  Hanbury  at  La 
Mortola,  near  Ventimiglia,  revealed  the  fact  that 
the  Quince  long  cultivated  at  Kew  under  the  name 
of  Cydonia  sinensis  is  not  the  true  plant,  which  is 
characterised  b^'  having  ovate  -  lanceolate  leaves 
furnished  with  glandular  teeth  and  glandular  hairs 
on  the  petioles,  and  a  cylindric  fruit  5  inches  to 
7  inches  in  length.  Besides  the  original  figure, 
cited  above,  there  is  one  in  Duhamel's  "  Traitc  des 
Arbres  et  Arbustes,"  vi. ,  I.  75  (1S08-1S35)  ;  another 
in  the  "  Herbier  (General  de  TAniateur,"  ii.,  t.  99 
(1817),  and  a  third  in  the  Berne  Horlicole,  1.S89, 
page  228.  In  the  last  both  flowers  and  fruit  are 
in  colours.  It  is  there  stated  that  the  climate  of 
Paris  is  rarely  sufficient  to  bring  the  fruit  to 
maturity  ;  it  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that 
it  has  disappeared  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
London. 

When  compiling  the  "  Enumeration  of  Chinese 
Plants"  (.Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society,  xxiii., 
page  250)  in  1887,  with  very  imperfect  material 
before  us,  we  took  it  for  granted  that  the  plant 
cultivated  at  Kew  was  a  varietj'  of  Cydonia 
sinensis,  although,  as  there  noted,  it  had  much 
narrower,  less  hairj'  leaves  than  that  originally 
described  and  cultivated.  Following  Bentham 
and  Hookers  "Genera  Plantarum,"  C3'donia  was 
reduced  to  Pyrus,  and  C.  sinensis  was  named  Pj'rus 
cathayensis,  Hemsl. ,  because  the  names  sinensis 
and  chinensis  had  been  applied  to  at  least  three  or 
four  species  of  Pyrus  proper.  On  the  whole  it 
seems  better,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  many 
contemporary  botanists,  to  restore  Cj'donia  to 
generic  rank,  and  the  species  vinder  consideration 
is  then  correctly  designated  Cydonia  sinensis, 
Thouin  (sj'n.  Pyrus  sinensis,  Poir.  in  "Lam. 
Encycl.  Suppl.,"  iv. ,  page  4.52,  non  Lindl.  nee 
Auct.  alior.  plur.  ;  and  Pyrus  cathayensis,  Hemsl., 
loc.  cit  pro  partej.  Thouin,  under  his  original 
description,  cites  the  names  Pyrus  sinensis,  Slus. 
Par.,  and  P.  Cydonia  sinensis,  Wiegers,  as 
synonyms. 

The  plant  cultivated  at  Kew  under  the  erroneous 
name  of  C.  sinensis  may  be  called  C.  catha3'ensis, 
Hemsl.  Dr.  A.  Henry  has  sent  specimens  of  the 
same  species  direct  from  China,  and  a  figure  and 
description  of  it  appears  in  Hooker's  "  Icones 
Plantarum,"  plates  2^657  and  2,6.58. — W.  Bottinc; 
Hemsley,  in  Ktn-  Bnl/efin. 

CONIFERS    IN    AUTUMN. 

At  no  time  of  tli3  year  are  coniferous  trees 
seen  to  better  advantage  than  in  the  early 
autuinn,  associa,ted  as  they  generally  are  with 
beautiful  deciduous  trees,  when  they  are  in 
the  full  beauty  of  their  autumn  colouring. 
Many  of  our  Pineta  are  .situated  on  the 
margins  of  great  forests,  as  is  the  one  at 
Chatsworth,  fur  instance,  forming,  as  this  does, 
a  glorious  introduction  to  the  great  forest  of  the 
"Stand  Wood,"  and  the  wild  extent  of  moor- 
land beyond. 

The  conifers  at  this  time  have  completed 
their  summer's  growth,  many  of  them 
bearing  their  curious  and  interesting  fruit 
in  the  way  of  cones,  some  hanging  their 
heads  listlessly  down,  others  sitting  daintily 
nestling  on  the  arms  of  the  trees,  others  again 
are  so  heavy  as  to  appear  to  be  toppling  over, 
as  in  the  case  of  Finns  nobilis.  How  beautiful 
are  the  shades  of  colour  in  the  autumn  growth 
of  the  conifer.  Who  can  describe  the  delicate 
and  lovely  shades  of  greys,  yellows,  and  greens 
to  be  found  intermediate,  say,  between  the 
beautiful  grey  of  Finns  nobilis  glauca,  the 
sombre  dark  green  of  the  Austrian  Fine,  and 
the  bluish  green  of  the  Scotch  Fir?  To  the 
lover  of  trees  not  only  do  these  pretty  neutral 
tints  and  shades  of  colour,  and  endless  variety 
of  form  and  growth  these  aristocracy  of  the 


forest  assume  give  infinite  pleasure,  but  when 
associated  as  they  are  at  Frogniore  and  Chats- 
worth,  and  many  other  well-known  Fineta, 
with  the  glorious  harvest  of  colour  invested 
in  our  magnificent  deciduous  forest  trees  at 
this  time  of  the  year,  it  is  to  my  mind 
impossible  to  conceive  of  a  more  luxurious, 
enjoyable,  or  satisfactory  pleasure  than  to  be 
permitted  to  spend  a  few  hours  alone  (or,  what 
is  better,  with  a  friend  mutually  interested)  in 
the  midst  of  this  wonderful  richness  of  colsur 
and  beauty.  By  the  generosity  of  its  noble 
owners  the  wealth  and  grandeur  of  Chats- 
worth  Fark,  house,  and  gardens  have  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  public  free  daily 
for  at  least  close  upon  100  years,  the  only 
portion  of  the  pleasure  gardens  reserved  as 
jirivate  being  the  Finetum,  and  certainly  at 
this  time  of  the  year  no  other  part  of 
this  great  and  historic  garden  has  greater 
interest  or  beaitty. 
What  lover  of  trees 
who  has  ever  had  the 
privilege  and  pleasure  . 
of  walking  through 
the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Frogmore  House  in  the 
early  autumn  can  ever 
forget  the  impression 
received  by  theglorious 
examples  of  coniferous 
trees  growing  there. 
Nowhere  else  that  I 
know  is  the  charm  and 
interest  of  those  trees 
so  well  exhibited  as  at 
this  time  of  the  year 
at  Frogm  ore,  associated 
on  all  hands  as  they 
are  with  such  a  rich 
collection  of  giant 
forest  trees,  all  at  the 
present  time  clothed, 
as  it  were,  moun- 
tains high  with 
Nature's  richest 
colotirings. 

Among  the  hand- 
some specimens  grow- 
ing here  few  are  more 
conspicuous  or  -inte- 
resting than  the  two 
illustrated.  Salisburia 
adiantifolia  appears  of 
the  dimensions  of  a 
forest  tree.  It  stands 
clear  of  all  others  on 
the  margin  of  a  lawn, 
but,  as  shown  in  the 
picture,  is  harmoni- 
ously associated  with 
other  trees  in  produc- 
ing a  landscape  effect 
of  the  first  ordei-.  As 
regards  colour  in 
autumn,  situated  as 
this  tree  is  imme- 
diately in  front  of  an 
immense  mass  of  ever- 
green trees,  and  sup- 
ported on  either  side 
by  huge  columnar 
conifers  of  great  height,  the  pure  golden  colour 
of  its  dying  foliage  produces  an  effect  of 
surpassing  beauty. 

The  other  specimen  illustrated,  Libocedrus 
decurrens,  is  about  65  feet  high,  and  standing 
alone  as  this  does  also  in  the  centre  of  a  lawn 
is  always  an  object  of  interest  and  beauty,  and 
is^  one  of  those  trees  you  can  never  pass  by 
without  feeling  inclined  to  raise  one's  hat  as  a 
mark  of  admiration,  O.  T. 


NOTES    ON    LILIES. 


LILIUM   SPECIOSUM. 

A  SMALL  but  characteristic  illustration 
of  this  Lily  in  The  Harden  yf  Sep- 
tember 28  is  very  seasonable,  as  L. 
speciosum  in  its  several  forms  has, 
^  owing  to  the  fine  autumn,  been  this 
yeai ,  in  many  places  at  least,  unu.sually 
effective,  and,  if  possible,  still  further  added  to  its 
list  of  admirers.  Taken  altogether  it  now  vies 
in  this  country  with  L.  longifloruni  in  being  the 
most  popular  member  of  the  genus,  as,  apart  from 
its  beautiful  autumn  effect  out  of  doors,  it  is 
extremely  useful  for  ]iot  culture,  and  between 
forcing  and  retarding  it  may  now  be  had  in  bloom 
almost  throughout  the  year.  The  earliest  to  flower 
out  of  doors,  and  now  long  since  past,  are  the  Dutch 
forms — album,  punctatum,  roseum,  and  rubrum. 
Of  these  album  i"!  quite  distinct  from    the  white 
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flowered  .Japanese  kinds,  album  novum  and 
Kr;etzeri  being  suflfiised  with  chocolate  on  the 
exterior  ;  punctatum  seems  of  late  years  to  have 
greatly  deteriorated,  so  that  a  good  specimen  is 
rarely  seen,  while  the  names  of  roseum  and 
rubrum  are,  b}'  many  Dutch  growers  at  least,  used 
indiscriminately.  These  are  followed  by  the 
.Japanese  kinds,  most  of  which  have  now  (October  1 ) 
but  a  few  flowers  remaining.  There  are,  however, 
exceptions,  as  out  of  a  number  of  .Japanese  bulbs 
two   distinct   forms  are   now   onlj'   opening   their 
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earliest  blossoms.     The  first 
specimen  which   the  late  Dr. 


is  one  similar  to  a 
Alexander  Wallace 
sent  me  some  years  ago  as  L.  roseuni  from  .Japan, 
late  form.  This  is  a  very  S3'mnietrieal  flower,  in 
which  the  petals  are  more  evenly  suffused  with 
pink  than  in  the  Dutch  roseum.  The  second, 
remarkable  for  its  lateness,  was  by  the  same  autho- 
rit}'  given  the  name  of  nanum.  It  is  a  particularly 
dwarf,  stift'  growing  form,  with  regularly  reflexed 
deep  coloured  blossoms  margined  with  white.  Of 
these  two  just  mentioned  I  have  only  had  a  very 
few    oc 


exhibits  in  the  Canadian  pavilion,  and,  had  I  been 
in  a  position  to  do  it,  I  might  easily  have  sold 
10,11(1(1  eases  at  a  high  price,  Kis.  to  ISs.  The 
splendid  keeping  of  some  of  the  varieties  surprises 
me.  If  I  tell  j'ou  that  the  Mann,  Een  Davis, 
Spy,  Iving,  Baldwin,  Red  Russet,  Fallawater, 
Cranberry  Pippin,  Canada  Red,  Swazie,  Coopers 
Market,  Rox  Russet,  Golden  Russet,  Spilzenberg, 
Seek,  American  Pippin,  &c. ,  kept  well,  you  will 
not  be  surprised,  but  you  probablj'  will  be 
surprised      that     Fanieuse,     A\'ealth}',     Blenheim 


among    large    numbers    of    .Japanese    Orange,  Pomme  (irise,  Ribston,  Cox's  Orange,  and 


bulbs,  the  bulk  consisting  of  those  known  as 
macranthum,  Melpomene,  and  roseum  superbum. 
One  feature  that  I  have  particularly  noticed  for 
many  years  in  the  case  of  bulbs  of  L.  speciosum 
sent  here  from  .Japan  is  that  the  irregular  shaped 
ones,  often  with  two  or  three  crowns,  almost 
invariably  consist  of  the  finest  forms  of  the  rich- 
tinted  Jlelpomene.  Though  long  known  as  L. 
speciosum,  the  specific  name  of  lancifolium  was,  in 
gardens  at  least,  formerly  applied  to  it,  and  this 
latter  name  is  even  now  occasionally  useij. 

H.  P. 


CANADIAN    APPLES 
GLASGO\Ar. 
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^'ou  will  probably  like  to  know  how  the  fruit  sent 
to  Glasgow  for  the  exhibition  turned  out,  and  in 
answer  to  your  supposed  question  I  may  say  that 
the    fruit   is   the   most   warmlv   admired    of    the 
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even  Gravenstein  are  sound  and  good,  and  all, 
except  the  last  one,  are  eatable.  By  eatable  I 
mean  that  they  are  still  good  in  texture  and  flavour, 
and  the  Spy,  Baldwin,  King,  Cranberry  Pippin,  P^ed 
Russet,  Spitzenberg,  Seek,  and  Swazie  are  superb  : 
they  could  not — at  least  hardl}' — be  better.  This 
show  has  given  Canadian  Apples  a  fillip,  and  3'ou 
may  expect  Scotch  and  English  people,  after  this, 
to  look  for  Canadian  Apples  in  .July,  and  be  willing 
to  pay  a  good  price  for  them.  One  of  the  large 
dealers  here  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  early 
discovered  the  value  of  the  Mann  as  a  keeper,  and 
took  every  lot  that  he  could  lay  his  hands  upon, 
and  kept  them  till  other  Apples  had  disappeared 
when  he  easilj'  sold  them  at  3.")s.  per  barrel.  This 
was  quite  a  large  profit  on  fruit  bought  at  from 
10s.  to  14s.  per  barrel. 

Let  me  tell  you  (a  dead  secret)  that  there  is  all 
the  difference  in  the  world  in  the  different  methods 
of  packing  to  set  fruit  forward  for  exhibition  or 
for  sale.  The  well  packed  fruit  is  a  picture.  I 
have  taken  pains  to  let 
visitors  see  it  being 
unpacked,  and  have  let 
them  handle  it  too,  aye 
and  smell  it,  and  even 
taste  it,  and  as  they  see  it 
turn  out  without  a  bruise, 
and  smelling  so  fresh,  and 
tasting  so  nice,  so  crisp, 
and  j  uioy ,  they  have  asked 
in  wonderment,  "How  is 
it  that  we  never  get  such 
good  American  Apples?" 
And  are  told  that  these 
are  Canadian  Applit' 

The  public  is  delighted 
with  the  box  S3'stem  of 
packing  Apples,  especially 
with  the  D3'ment  case. 
There  is  no  fault  found 
with  the  (irimsby  case, 
but  the  fruit  turns  out 
more  beautiful  from  the 
other.  Many  a  time  has 
a  visitor  said,  "Mon,  I'd 
gie  a  saxpence  for  ane  o' 
thae  aiples"  on  seeing  the 
cases  opened. 

The  advantage  of  the 
case  is  that  anj'  fruit  that 
is  put  into  it  in  good  con- 
dition turns  out  equally' 
good.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  lost ;  crispness, 
juiciness,  and  flavour,  all 
are  there,  with  an  added 
mellowness.  I  am  parti- 
cularly impressed  with 
the  superior  quality  of  the 
■Spy  ;  it  has  always  seemed 
to  me  that  they  were 
liable  to  take  on  some 
extraneous  flavour,  some- 
times like  a  mouldy 
flavour,  sometimes  earthy 
or  woody.  These  are 
simply  perfect.  The 
Scotch  rave  aljout  the 
Newton  Pippin,  the  Eng- 
lish declare  the  Blenheim 
Orange  perfect,  but  in 
almost  every  case,  when 
they  have  sampled  them 
without  knowing  the 
variety,  their  choice  fell 
on  the  Spy. 


Now  that  the  cold  storage  is  so  nearly  perfect, 
and  that  last  season  and  this  have  demonstrated 
that  fruit  may  be  kept  for  several  months  without 
losing  their  good  qualities,  growers  and  shippers 
might  well  pack  and  place  in  cold  storage  a 
considerable  quantity  of  their  best  fruit  to  hold 
over  for  sale  in  .Tune  and  .July,  when  prices  are 
very  high. 

In  order  to  take  advantage  of  the  high  prices  at 
that  date,  the  following  data  would  need  to  be 
remembered,  viz.  :  (1)  That  every  handling  injures 
Apples,  and  that  consequently  the  fruit  should  be 
packed  as  soon  as  gathered  ;  one  handling  should 
sulfice.  (2)  That  every  bruise  on  the  fruit,  how- 
ever slight,  hastens  its  decaj'.  Cold  storage  delays 
the  decay,  but  does  not  completely  arrest  it.  (3) 
That  time,  labour,  and  valuable  space  are  wastecl 
in  the  effort  to  make  anything  of  bruised  Apples 
that  may  go  into  a  cold  storage  package.  (4)  That 
only  one  size  of  fruit  should  be  put  into  a  case, 
either  No.  1  or  extra.  A  slightly  smaller  size 
would  not  be  an  objection  if  they  were  very 
iniiform  in  size.  {'i)  That  there  are  good  men  into 
whose  hands  alone  this  fine  fruit  should  be  placed, 
who  will  endeavour  to  maintain  the  repittation  of 
the  grower  or  shipper  for  their  own  advantage. — 
R.  Hamilton,  in  The  Canadian  Horfii:iiltnri'<t. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

HELIOPSIS   B.   LADHAMS 

REFERRING  to  this  variety  of  Heliopsis, 
which  you  note  favourably  on  page  207, 
I  am  much  impresed  with  its  useful- 
ness in  the  garden,  especiallj'  its  value 
,_  in  dry  weather.  The  way  in  which  it 
has  flowered  the  whole  of  this  season 
here  in  a  naturally  Avy  border  stamps  it  as  one  of 
the  best  of  recent  introductions.  The  central  or 
main  blossoms  measure  fully  4  inches  across.  Those 
who  have  not  this  form  should  lose  no  time  in 
securing  it.  —  E.  MoLVNEUX,  Siranmore  Park 
Gardcn-i,  Bishop'/i  Waltham. 

Coreopsis  Eldorado. 
This  is  a  grand  form  of  Coreopsis,  and  its 
superiority  is  \'erj'  noticeable  when  it  is  seen 
growing  in  a  mass  "lO  j'ards  in  length  bj'  the  side 
of  the  ordinary  form  of  C.  lanceolata  or  even 
C.  1.  grandiflora.  The  flower-stems  are  stouter, 
the  blooms  larger  and  of  a  deeper  tint  of  yellow. 
The  habit  of  growth,  too,  is  all  that  could  be 
desired,  being  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  branching.  I 
look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  wc 
have  in  the  garden,  either  growing  in  a  mass  or 
when  cut  and  arranged  in  vases.— E.  Molyneux. 

HiEISlTS    I'AHISTRIS. 

I  lately  saw  the  plant  from  which  the  bloom 
mentioned,  page  'iOS,  was  gathered.  Certainly  it  is 
not  growing  in  a  damp  site  for  its  roots,  but  in  a 
sandy,  pebblj' border,  with  full  exposure,  (irowing 
so  well  as  it  does  there  what  a  charming  plant  it 
must  be  in  an  ideal  site.  The  crimson-stained 
petals  are  especially  handsome  :  it  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  roots. — E.  Molvnefx. 

CoLI'IllCU.MS. 

Although  not  show}'  Colchicums  are  beautiful 
enough  to  be  well  worth  a  suitable  space  in  the 
garden,  and  to  the  lover  of  hardy  flowers  they  are 
of  importance,  as  the}'  'oloom  at  a  time  when  out- 
door flowers  are  few.  So  far  as  their  culture  is 
concerned  thej'  are  easily  managed,  as  long  as  tho 
bulbs  are  well  acclimatised  and  ripened.  The  best 
time  for  planting  is  from  August  until  November 
(with  most  species  the  time  of  flowering).  Although 
we  find  often  as  many  as  fifty  different  forms 
catalogued,  there  is  so  little  dilVerence  that  we 
might  safely  say  most  of  them  are  mere  geographical 
forms  of  our  common  Meadow  Safl'ron.  Soil, 
climate,  and  altitude  have  great  influence  on  the 
colour,  size,  as  well  as  time  of  flowering.  Closely 
allied  to  Colchicuni  autiimnale  or  the  common 
Meadow  Saffron  (a  llrit  sh  plant)  are  the  following, 
all  blooming  during  September  and  October  : 

C.  Dpcai'iiieii  is  usuall\'  the  first  in  bloom.  The 
handsome  flowers  are  pale  ro.se-coloured,  sometimes 
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striped  white,  and  appear  in  great 
prolusion ;  the  leaves  laneeolate, 
and  appear  during  the  early  part 
of  the  spring,  as  do  all  other  species. 
(_'.  lactiiin  is  of  somewhat  smaller 
growth,  with  erect-growing  leafage 
and  pretty  bright  rosy  red  flowers. 
0.  hyzaiilinuiii  is  next  to  C.  De- 
caisneii,  the  best  of  the  forms  of  C. 
autumnale,  and  easily  distinguished 
by  the  large  rosy  coloured  dowers, 
often  striped  Avhite,  with  short, 
broad  perianth  segments.  Its 
corymb  is  also  very  large,  while  in 
growth  it  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  Colohicums.  Very  close  to  C. 
byzantinum  is  the  form  offered  in 
Dutch  catalogues  under  C.  veratri- 
folium,  with  longer  segments  and 
leaves. 

('.  Bironae,  a  vigorous  growing 
form,  with  rose-coloured,  sometimes 
slightly  tesselaled,  flowers,  is  'ery 
pretty,  and  a  desirable  plant. 

C.  Hanknectiti  is,  I  believe,  a  very 
rare  plant  in  English  gardens.  Its 
foliage  is  short,  and  the  pretty, 
roundish,  expanded  flowers,  of  a 
pinkish  or  bright  rose  colour,  are 
sometimes  striped  white. 

Under  Colchioura  variegatum  we 
might  class  the  following  forms  : 

C.  I'ariegatum  is  at  once  known 
by  the  long,  thin  corymb,  long,  un- 
dulated leafage,  and  rose-colonrcd, 
tesselated,  and  long-pointed  seg- 
ments of  flowers. 

C.  Parhinsoni  is  closely  allied  to 
C.  variegatum,  buthaslongerand  undulated  glaucous 
green  foliage,  with  darker  tesselated  flowers. 

C.  Slhthorpii  is,  of  all  the  forms  of  C.  variegatum, 
the  most  showy,  and,  being  new,  is  still  exceedingly 
rare.  The  flowers  are  large,  of  a  lilac-purple 
colour,  with  obscurely  tesselations. 

C.  amahile,  a  rare  and  handsome  form,  what 
may  be  regarded  as  a  connecting  link  between  the 
tesselated  and  non-tesselated  C.  autumnale.  The 
flowers  are  rose-coloured,  faintl}'  tesselaled,  while 
in  some  the  tesselation  is  almost  entirelj'  absent. 

As  quite  distinct,  having  apparently  no  con- 
nection with  either  the  forms  of  the  common  C. 
autumnale  or  the  C.  variegatum,  is  the  really 
beautiful  C.  xpeciosmn,  with  its  handsome  long 
corymb  and  brown  polished  tunic,  ornamental 
foliage,  and  large,  deep  purple  to  rose-purple 
flowers,  appearing  from  September  till  December. 

A  distinct  group  form  the  following  kinds,  with 
characteristic  narrow,  short,  and  erect  leaves,  and 
small  but  numerous  flowers  : 

C.  ariiuariiim  and  the  very  closely  allied  forms 
C.  umbrosum  and  V.  tauricum,  with  its  tufts  of 
small,  rosy  lilac  flowers,  are  really  very  pretty, 
but  do  best  when  planted  on  a  rookery. 

('.  micrantham  or  C.  jiarviilupi,  a  still  smaller  form 
than  either  C.  arenarium,  umbrosuni,  or  tauricum. 
C.  iieapo/ilanuin,  a  somewhat  variable  plant  with 
rosy  coloured  flowers.  There  is,  however,  a  much 
prettier  kind,  which  has  bright  purple  or  bright 
rosy  purple  flowers,  with  decidedl3'  winter-blooming 
propensities,  out  of  which  another,  unfortunately 
now  a  very  rare  plant,  the  C.  erocifolium  hort.  (of 
the  Botaniaxl  Magazine)  has  originated. 

C.  erocifolium  (Bois. )  is  quite  a  different  and 
not  generally  an  autumnal  form.  The  former  has 
rosy  purple,  deep  purple,  maculated  flowers, 
blooming  in  November  and  December. 

C.  paritassicHm  and  C.  Parlatoris  are  closely 
allied  to  C.  macranthum,  and  have  pretty  pale 
rosy  lilac  flowers. 

In  the  wild  state  the  large-growing  Colohicums 
grow  usually  in  meadows,  often  in  heavy,  wet 
soil,  while  the  smaller-growing  ones  are  usually 
mountain  plants,  sometimes  in  sandy  downs  not 
far  from  the  seashore,  which  explains  why  they 
prefer  similar  positions  under  cultivation.  Nearly- 
all  the  species  and  forms  enumerated  [are  at  the 
present  time  in  bloom,  the  earliest  of  them,  such 
as  C.  Decaisneii,  being  almost  past,  while  others 
a.re   onlj'  just    beginning.      Colchicums,    provided 
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they  are  well  ripened  and  lifted  at  the  proper 
time  when  quite  dormant,  will  flower  without 
being  planted  in  soil,  but  the  flowers  are  never 
quite  so  perfect  and  the  colour  so  intense  as  when 
they  are  planted  or  potted.  On  the  Continent 
the}'  are  used  just  as  we  use  Hyacinths  in  this 
country,  viz.,  for  window  decoration.  In  all 
classes  of  shops  and  private  houses  the  corymbs 
are  simply  mossed  up  or  put  in  Hyacinth  glasses 
with  water,  or  in  small  pots  with  soil.  Florists 
do  quite  a  large  trade  in  these  cheaper  class  of 
bulbs.  G.  Reiithe. 

Phlox  div.4Rhl4ta. 
This  North  American  species  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  of  the  Phloxes,  growing  1  foot  or  15  inches 
high,  and  is  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  border  or  in 
the  rock  garden  where  a  deep  soil  is  at  hand  for 
llie  roots.  Like  not  a  few  otliers  of  the  race,  this 
rather  frail-looking  plant  fully  appreciates  a  rich 
and  deep  soil  and  a  certain  amount  of  transplanting. 
This  last  is  best  done  early  in  September  or  in 
March,  while  plants  in  pots  may  be  set  out  over 
quite  a  long  period.  Among  the  species  the  plant 
is  distinct  in  its  colour,  which  is  a  pale  bluish  lilac, 
and  by  no  means  a  washy  tone  if  the  plant  is  in 
good  health.  The  flowers  are  numerous,  and  are 
produced  in  forked  corj'mbs,  the  corolla  lobes 
obcordate  or  sometimes  cuneate,  and  either  entire 
or  notched.  That  with  the  notched  petals  is 
frequently  referred  to  in  catalogues  as  P.  canadensis. 
Botanically,  however,  this  and  P.  divaricata  are 
synonymous.  For  garden  purposes,  however,  there 
are  two  distinct  forms,  one  of  a  better  hue  of 
colour,  having  a  more  decided  notched  lobe  oi' 
petal.  The  plant  flowers  very  freely,  as  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fine  group  in  the  accompan3'ing 
illustration,  from  a  photograph  kindly  sent  by 
Messrs.  Kelway.  Vegetable  soil  and  moisture  are 
important  factors.  It  is  increased  quite  freely  by 
cuttings  or  division,  and  it  may  be  seen  in  almost 
equal  perfection  in  blackish-looking  peat-earth, 
and  again  in  soil  that  is  more  akin  to  brick-earth. 
Any  plant  succeeding  in  such  widely  difl'erent 
soils  is  not  likely  to  give  the  intelligent  gardener 
much  trouble. — E.  H.  J. 

COLCHICUM    (JKIANTEOM. 

This  fine  Meadow  Saffron,  brought  into  cultiva- 
tion, I  believe,  by  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  is  now  in 
flower.  It  is  a  bold,  large-bloomed  species,  though 
it  seems  to  come  very  close  to  some  of  the  forms 


of  C.  speciosum,  and,  without  growing  them  in  the 
same  garden,  perhaps  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  these.  It  seems  to  be  more  distinctly 
tesselated  than  C.  speciosum.  The  flowers,  which 
are  large,  and  with  thick  segments,  which  ought 
to  stand  bad  weather  well,  are  of  a  good  warm 
purple,  and  are  carried  on  long,  greenish  white 
tubes.  It  looks  as  if  it  would  eventually  become, 
when  more  established,  even  bolder  in  its  appear- 
ance than  C.  Barnmulleri.  I  do  not  know  who  is 
the  authority  for  the  name  giganteum,  which  I 
cannot  find  in  any  work.  — S.  Arsott,  Carselhorii, 
by  Dumfries,  N.B. 
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INDOOR    GARDEN. 

Nekines. 

N"     ()  plant  for  autumn  effect  can  equal  this 
bright  and  showy  subject  when  well 
grown;  and,  as   it   resents   improper 
treatment  readily,  it  is  well  to  study 
__  I         its  characteristics.     The  best  time  to 

""  shift  the  bulbs  into  larger  sized  pots, 

if  this  should  become  neoessarj',  is  just  before  they 
start  into  fresh  growth,  say,  early  in  August,  but  it 
must  be  observed  that  they  usually  thrive  best 
when  thoroughly  pot- bound,  so  long  as  suitable  and 
adequate  stimulant  is  afforded ;  as  the  flower-spikes 
are  being  pushed  up,  light  liquid  feeding  should  be 
resorted  to,  but  all  attempts  at  overfeeding  should 
be  strictly  avoided,  as  disaster  will  surely  and  soon 
follow.  The  variety  known  as  N.  Fothergilli  major 
is  the  best  for  general  purposes  ;  it  is  possessed  of  a 
strong  constitution,  and  is  found  in  equally  strong 
growth  wherever  conditions  suitable  are  accorded  ; 
gentle  feeding  should  be  continued  throughout  the 
season  of  growth,  and  not  relinquislied  until  partial 
ripening  off  is  observed. 

Begonia  Gloibe  de  Lorraine. 

This  popular  subject  will  now  be  growing  apace, 
and  the  necessary  tying,  slinging,  and  sticking  must 
be  attended  to ;  personally,  I  much  prefer  to  see  the 
main  leaders  neatly  slung  to  a  smart  centre  stick, 
as  I  think  this  way  gives  a  gracefulness  to  the  plant 
which  is  most  attractive.  Light  feeding  may  also 
I  now  be  given  with  farmyard  manure,  or,  failing  this. 
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a  slight  dusting  of  Thomson's  on  the  surface  of  the 
pots  should  be  used.  The  same  remarks  regarding 
feeding  will  apply  to  the  other  varieties  of  Begonias 
now  being  grown  for  flowering  —  B.  (Uoire  de 
Sceaux,  B.  Winter  Cheer,  B.  Mrs.  John  Heal, 
&c.— all  delight  in  comfortable  quarters,  mois- 
ture, and  liberal  treatment  when  well  provided 
with  healthy  roots. 

Caladium-s. 
As  the  season  for  ripening  off  approaches  (many 
of  course  have  already  lost  their  leaves)  less  \iater 
at  the  root  will  be  re(iuired,  and  in  some  cases  it 
will  have  to  be  withheld  altogether  for  a  week  or 
sometimes  longer  to  enforce  rest ;  it  is  best,  however, 
when  this  drastic  treatment  does  not  require  to  be 
put  into  practice,  though  if  the  proper  treatment 
is  afterwards  given  the  injury  is  less  noticeable. 
As  the  foliage  dies  down  the  pots,  if  not  required 
particularly  for  something  else,  should  be  laid  on 
their  sides  over  the  pipes  in  the  stove  ;  there  should 
be  no  mistake  in  this  as  a  little  damp  or  cold  at 
this  stage  is  dangerous  and  should  be  provided 
against. 

AUHIMEXES. 

These  will  be  making  a  bold  display,  and  while 
the  colouring  of  the  flowers  is  not  quite  so 
startlingly  bright,  they  are  very  welcome  at  this 
season  when  flowers  are  scarce  ;  stand  them  in  a 
Fern  house  amongst  Adiantums,  in  which  they  look 
their  best ;  light  feeding  must  also  be  given. 

.J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  House  Gardem,  Roehampton. 
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Beddinc  Plants. 
TiiNDEU  bedding  plants,  the  young  stock  of  which 
has  up  to  the  present  been  occupying  cold  frames 
or  receiving  the  shelter  of  ordinary  lights  over 
which  mats  have  been  thrown  on  cold  nights,  will 
njw  require  quirters  in  which  they  are  safer 
from  the  frosts  which  we  may  now  expect.  Zonal 
Pelargonium  cuttings  should  be  moved  to  a  light 
and  dry  house,  where  they  may  occupy  shelves  or 
any  position  near  the  glass.  The  opportunity 
should  be  taken  when  shifting  the  boxes  or  cutting 
pots  about  to  pick  off  all  bad  leaves  and  decaying 
stems,  for  decay  spreads  rapidl3'  by  contagion, 
and  very  manj'  cuttings  are  annually  lost  through 
neglecting  the  removal  of  decayed  matter  as  it 
appears.  Care  should  be  taken  in  watering  not  to 
give  too  much,  for  many  of  the  later  cuttings  will 
have  done  little  more  than  callus  over,  and  are 
not  then  in  a  condition  to  absorb  water  without 
injury.  Ventilate  the  house  as  freely  as  the 
weather  will  permit  at  all  times.  Alternantheras 
will  recjuire  an  intermediate  to  warm  temperature 
lo  keep  them  safely  ;  they  do,  in  fact,  very  well 
under  the  conditions  best  suited  to  Coleus  in 
winter,  and  the  same  will  applj'  to  the  Iresines,  so 
that  these  may  occupy  a  small  heated  pit  together, 
if  one  is  available,  and  such  a  joit  is  useful  for  so 
many  other  things  that  it  is  almost  a  necessity  of 
most  gardens. 

HELIOTROrES    AND    A(.;EIiATlI JIS 

are  tender,  and  should  early  be  removed  wliere 
there  is  no  fear  of  frost  reaching  them,  but  they 
should  not  be  kept  warm  enough  to  induce  growth 
at  this  season,  the  object  being  to  reserve  their 
forces  for  cutting  production  in  spring,  and  to  this 
end  the  water  supplj'  should  be  rather  limited. 
Fuchsias  raised  from  autumn-struck  cuttings 
should  be  given  a  light  position,  in  which  Ihey 
may  be  kept  just  on  the  move  through  the  winter. 
A  shelf  in  the  winter-flowering  zonal  Pelargonium 
house  will  suit  the  three  last-mentioned  admirably, 
and  will  also  be  a  good  position  for  Mesemljry- 
anthemum  cordifolium  variegatum,  which  must  be 
kept  on  the  dry  side.  Verbena  cuttings,  which 
liave  been  rooted  on  a  moderate  hotbed,  and  old 
plants  of  Lobelia  Erinus,  which  have  Ijeen  potted 
up,  may  be  grown  for  some  time  longer  in  the  cold 
frame,  as  they  are  best  in  cool  quarters  if  frost  is 
excluded,  but  the  latter  should  hu  carefully 
watched  and  removed  to  a  light  shelf  directly  anj' 
signs  of  decay  appear  in  the  tufts. 

Stocks  sown  in  August  may  be  potted  off  singly 
into  small  pots,  using  a  mixture  of  loam  and  lime 


rubble,  which  should  be  well  rammed  home. 
After  they  have  got  over  their  shift  they  may  Ije 
treated  similarly  to  the  bedding  Carnations,  which 
have  been  potted  up  for  spring  planting,  one  great 
point  to  be  observed  being  dry  surroundings,  as 
when  kept  well  on  the  dry  side  and  given  plenty 
of  air  losses  in  winter  will  be  but  few. 

.Seed  Saving. 

Among  annual  flowering  plants  there  are  sure  to 
be  found  a  few  whicli  stand  out  from  among 
the  rest  as  being  superior  either  iji  form,  colour, 
and  type,  and  from  these  seeds  should  be  saved, 
ripened  oft' on  a  sunny  shelf,  and  stored  for  sowing 
next  j'ear.  Seed-pods  which  do  not  appear  ripe 
at  the  time  of  gathering  should  not  be  passed  over 
if  stock  is  short,  for  manj'  such  will  produce  a  few 
good  seeds  if  allowed  time  to  develop  them  after 
gathering.  For  general  purposes  it  is  of  course 
best  to  depend  on  seedsmen,  but  one  likes  now 
or  then  to  watch  the  development  from  the  seed 
that  maj'  have  struck  one  as  uncommon  and  good. 

.J.  C.  Taelal'jc. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

KITCHEN    GAliDEN. 

Carkots 

sown  early  in  the  j'ear  will  now  be  ready  for 
lifting,  and  this  should  be  done  before  they  have 
time  to  make  a  second  growth,  or  the  young  roots 
produced  will  give  the  crop  a  rough  appearance. 
They  should  be  stored  when  dry  enough  in  an 
open  shed  and  covered  in  with  sand,  where  a 
further  covering  of  dr}'  Fern  may  be  applied  with- 
out looking  unsightly  when  sharp  frost  sets  in. 
Carrots  should  never  be  stored  in  pits  and  covered 
witli  soil,  like  Potatoes,  as  fermentation  sets  in, 
and  in  a  few  da3's  a  whole  pit  may  be  spoiled. 
Carrots  sown  to  stand  the  winter  should  be 
thinned,  if  not  already  done  :  the  distance  apart 
need  not  be  more  than  '1  inches  or  3  inches. 

Winter  Cocc.mbers 

should  bj'  this  time  be  making  rapid  growth  and 
will  require  to  be  kept  well  thinned,  so  that  the 
bine  may  be  of  as  sturd3'a  nature  as  possible.  The 
shoots  should  be  at  least  9  inches  apart,  so  that 
side  growths,  which  will  produce  the  crop  later  on, 
may  have  as  much  light  as  possible.  Frequent 
pinching  of  side  growths  is  necessarj'  in  order  to 
till  the  trellis  with  useful  wood,  from  which  all 
3'oung  Cucumbers  should  be  removed  until  within 
a  fortnight  of  the  time  older  fruits  are  required.  The 
plants  will  then  be  better  able  to  produce  them  in 
quantity  and  of  much  better  quality.  The  tem- 
perature may  be  kept  as  near  70^'  as  possible  in 
mild  weather,  but  when  cold  nights  set  in  .5'-^  less 
will  be  quite  sufficient.  Frequent  top-dressings  of 
light  soil  will  be  of  great  advantage  to  them,  but 
the  roots  should  not  be  covered  more  than  1  inch 
at  any  time  during  the  winter. 

DiClUNG  AND  Tr.ENcuiNc; 
should  form  an  important  part  of  kitchen  garden 
work  for  some  time  to  come,  and  the  earlier  in  the 
season  it  is  taken  in  hand  the  greater  will  be  the 
benefit  derived  from  it.  Trenching  should  be 
liractised  as  largely  as  possible  in  order  to  create 
a  greater  depth  of  soil  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  first-class  vegetables,  and,  as  this  caimot  be 
accomplished  as  often  as  one  would  sometimes 
like,  it  is  well  to  give  a  thorough  good  dressing  of 
farm3'ard  manure  whenever  it  does  take  place,  so 
that  the  land  ma}-  retain  as  long  as  possible  the 
benefit  of  what  may  be  called  a  costly  but  neces- 
sar3'  operation.  Wlien  trenching  heav}'  land  with 
a  cold  subsoil  it  is  well,  if  possible,  to  dig  into  the 
bottom  of  each  trench  a  quantit}'  of  old  lime 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  or  an3'  rough  material  of  that 
description  to  act  as  drainage.  This  is,  in  my 
opinion,  sometimes  preferable  to  bringing  the  cold 
soil  to  the  surface,  where  it  may  cause  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  before  it  can  be  made  as  good 
as  that  it  has  replaced.  I  have  known  a  plot  of 
ground  turned  over  to  the  depth  of  2.',  feet  and  its 
value  for  gardening  purposes  reduced  for  several 
seasons,  simpl3'  because  the  cold,  heav3'  soil  was 
brouglit  to  the  surface.  Land  can  hardlvbe  stirred 
too  deep,  liut  to  bring  a  ijuantit}'  of  cold  soil   to 


the  surface   in    place   of    good    must  cerlainl3'   be 
wrong.     The  time  is  fast  approaching  when  the 

Forcing  oe  Choh-e  Vegetaiu.es 
will  require  attention,  and  in  tlie  meantime  all 
forcing  pits  should  be  cleared  out  and  whitewashed 
in  readiness  for  making  a  start  as  soon  as  the 
crowns  of  Asparagus  and  Seakale  are  perfectly 
ripe.  It  is  of  little  use  to  ads-oeate  the  forcing  of 
unripe  crowns  of  these  or  any  other  plants,  this 
is  sure  to  end  in  disappointment ;  far  better  wait 
until  the  crowns  are  naturally  and  perfectly 
ripened,  wlien,  if  the  bed  on  which  the3'  are  to  be 
forced  has  been  got  read3',  good  results  may  be 
expected  without  loss  of  time.  How  often  one 
sees  the  second  batch  of  such  things  come  in  before 
the  first,  simply  because  Nature  had  been  allowed 
to  finish  its  work  before  the  roots  were  disturbed. 
Rliubarb  roots  will  force  better  if  allowed  to 
remain  uncovered  for  a  week  before  being  placed 
in  heat.     Another  good  sowing  of 

Frengu  Beans 
should  be  made  to  come  in  by  the  middle  of 
December.  These  will  require  to  be  kept  near 
the  glass  as  soon  as  the3'  are  above  the  ground,  or 
the3'  will  soon  become  drawn,  especiall3'  if  the 
weather  is  dull.  Earlier-sown  batches  should  be 
frequently  watered  with  liquid  manure  and  the 
Beans  gathered  before  they  become  hard  and 
placed  on  the  flags  of  a  cool  cellar,  where  the3' 
ma}'  be  kept  for  a  week  if  nccessar3'.  It  is  well  to 
pinch  the  tops  of  some  of  the  taller-growing 
varieties,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  flower  earlier  than 
if  left  untouched. 

Cai'liflowek  Plants 
intended  to  stand  in  pits  through  the  winter 
should  be  potted  up  as  soon  as  the3r  are  large 
enough  to  liandle.  The  lights  ma3'  be  placed  over 
them  for  a  few  da3's  until  thej'  take  root,  when 
the3'  should  be  removed  in  the  morning  and 
replaced  again  at  night.  Water  should  be  given 
as  sparingl3'  as  possible  consistent  with  the  well- 
being  of  the  plants,  which,  if  drawn  up  soft,  are 
almost  sure  to  damp  oil'  in  winter  when  covered 
up  with  Fern  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time  in 
sharp  weather.  John  Dcnn. 

Royal  Kitchen  Uardenti,  ]\'i)idsor. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Early  Vines. 
The  canes  being  thoroughly  ripened  pruning  should 
now  be  done.  Of  course  this  advice  refers  to  very 
earl3'  Vines,  and  for  this  purpose  either  pot  plants 
or  a  small  house  are  best  forced  for  the  first  suppl3'. 
In  our  own  case  we  grow  Vines  especiall3'  for  the 
work,  the  canes  liave  a  limited  root  run  and  are 
about  10  feet  in  length,  and  abundance  of  fresh 
leaves  are  used.  These  well  rammed  give  a  lasting 
gentle  heat,  whioli  at  this  dull  period  of  the  3'ear 
is  most  beneficial.  From  3'oung  canes  grown  thus 
only  one  crop  is  taken,  but  a  full  one,  and  Vines 
are  grown  aiuiuall3'  for  this  purpose.  If  older  canes 
are  forced  thus  earlv,  I  do  not  advise  too  close 
pruning,  as  at  times  it  is  dillicult  to  get  all  the  buds 
to  break  freel3'.  Previous  to  starting  the  canes 
the  border  should  be  examined,  and  if  dry  a 
thorough  watering  given,  and  from  the  time  of 
appl3'ing  heat  the  canes  should  be  s3-ringed  over 
with  tepid  water  several  times  daily.  Doubtless 
the  best  way  is  to  close  the  house  after  pruning 
and  making  up  the  bed  of  heating  materials.  In 
a  fortnights  time  appl}-  fire-heat.  It  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  Vines  at  this  season  will  not 
break  so  freel3'  as  three  months  later,  so  that  at  the 
least  a  temperature  of  ."lO^'  will  be  needed  at  night, 
with  •">"  more  b3'  da3'  in  dull,  cold  weather,  allowing 
the  thermometer  to  run  up  freel3'  by  sun-heat,  and 
keeping  the  house  closed. 

Pot  Vines. 
Where  these  are  forced  earl\'  the  plants  before 
this  should  have  lieen  freely  exposed  so  that  an 
earl3'  frost  would  remove  all  old  leafage.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  useless  to  force  an3'  canes  not 
thoroughl3'  ripened,  and  these  should  have  all 
lateral  growth  cut  back  to  allow  the  sun's  rays  to 
harden  the  main  growth,  leaving  nothing  but  the 
principal  leaf  to  assist  in   phnnping  up   the  fruit 
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bud.  Those  plants  that  have  a  tendency  to  con- 
tinue growing  should  be  stopped  at  the  length 
needed  without  furthei-  delay,  but  it  is  only  fair  to 
add  I  prefer  doing  this  work  much  earlier,  as  when 
done  late  the  Vines  bleed  when  forced  later  on. 
Late  growers  should  have  abundance  of  air  day  and 
night,  allowing  a  little  warmth  to  circulate  through 
the  hot- water  pipes,  and  keeping  both  the  house  and 
Vines  dry  also.  The  latter  should  be  watered 
only  just  enough  to  prevent  the  foliage  drooping. 
If  pot  plants  are  stood  in  the  open,  place  them 
on  a  firm  bottom  to  prevent  worms  doing  harm. 
Also  take  care  that  the  canes  are  firmly  secured  to 
prevent  twisting.  Canes  forced  early  need  much 
the  same  treatment  as  advised  for  early  ones 
planted  out.  These,  to  do  them  justice,  need 
gentle  warmth  to  start  the  roots  into  action  and 
induce  the  buds  to  break  evenly.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  bend  the  canes  when  starting. 

Ripe  CIbai'i;s. 

Black  Hamburgh  and  other  earlj'  or  thin-skinned 
varieties  do  not  retain  their  colour  if  kept  hanging 
too  long  ;  indeed,  the  bright  autumn  weather  we 
have  had  will  have  taken  the  colour  out  of  Ham- 
burghs  unless  shaded,  as  I  advised  some  time  ago. 
In  such  eases  it  is  well  to  leave  a  good  lot  of  foliage, 
allowing  lateral  growth  more  freedom.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  not  well  now  to  allow  any  growth 
that  would  prevent  a  free  circulation  of  air  ;  the 
latter  is  now  essential  to  prevent  damping  of  berries. 
Also  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  should  the 
wood  need  hardening,  too  much  growth  is  not 
desirable,  and  now  both  air  and  light  must  be 
admitted  freely. 

Vines  with  ripe  fruit  will  benefit  by  having 
a  little  fire-heat  in  dull  or  wet  weather.  The 
temperature  should  not  fall  below  50°  ;  indeed, 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  matures  better  if  given  a  few 
degrees  more.  If  the  borders  are  outside  cover 
them  with  shutters  or  materials  tliat  will  throw 
off  heavy  rains.  We  use  corrugated  zinc  for  this 
purpose,  and  if  covering  is  done  sufficiently  early  it 
prevents  splitting,  as  some  varieties,  such  as 
Madresfield  Court,  crack  badly  at  the  finishing 
stage.  It  is  well  to  go  over  the  berries  frequently 
to  remove  any  decaj'edones,  as  one  bad  berry  soon 
affects  others.  Admit]  air  freely  on  all  favourable 
occasions.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not   responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents.) 

MAKING    A  WATER    (iAKDEN. 
[To  THE  Editok  or  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Mr.  Townsend's  article  is  most  inte- 
resting, and  is  the  best  statement  upon 
the  subject  I  have  yet  seen.  One  hardly 
likes  to  criticise  anj'thing  from  such  an 
authority,  but  I  am  bound  to  say  I  thiilk 
that  'A  feet  to  4  feet  of  water  is  by  no 
means  too  deep  for  the  stronger  Water  Lilies.  I  find 
evenat  that  depth  such  Nj'mphasasas  Marliaceaehro- 
matella,  M.  rosea  and  sulphurea  throw  their  leaves 
above  the  surface,  and  to  a  great  extent  hide  the 
flowers,  which  are  much  more  beautiful  when  float- 
ing on  the  water.  I  would  also  suggest  that  the 
stronger  Lilies  should  be  planted  "20  feet  apart 
rather  than  8  feet.  At  the  latter  distance  they 
would  completely  cover  the  water,  and  in  my 
opinion  destroy  the  effect. 

Mr.  Townsend  has  forgotten  to  mention  Apono- 
geton,  which  is  a  little  beauty  and  a  perpetual 
flowerer.  Clumps  of  Callas  in  about  a  foot  of 
water  look  well,  and  usually  survive  the  winter. 
Calla  Little  Gem  has  been  out  here  for  five  years, 
and  increases  and  flowers  well.  I  would  add  to 
his  exhaustive  list  the  Bamboos  of  sorts  ;  their 
tropical  appearance  harmonises  well  with  the  Lilies. 
Chamierops  excelsa  does  well  by  the  waterside, 
and  adds  to  the  idea  of  the  tropics.  I  have,  for 
the  first  time,  got  Ny mphwa  flava  to  live  through  the 
winter.  It  has  increased  a  good  deal,  but  has  not 
shown  anj'  sign  of  flowers.  Osmunda  regalis.  New 
Zealand  Flax,  and  Primula  japonica  are  other 
plants  verj'  effective  by  the  waterside.  Let  me 
say  a  good  word  for  the  golden  ova  in  Lily  ponds. 
It  is  a  most  livelj'  and  attractive  fish,  growing  a 
great  size — one  which  died  in  a  pond  of  mine  last 
year,  I  fear  from  the  hook  of  a  poaching  boy, 
weighed  -tjlb. — and  neither  stirs  up  the  mud  nor 
fouls  the  water  in  any  way.  Medway. 

DWARF  JAPANESE   TREES. 

[To   THE    Editor   of    "The    Garden."] 

Sir,  — In  recent  numbers  of  The  Garden  there  have 

been  several  articles  about  the  .Japanese  dwarf  trees. 


PIGMY   wistaria  TREE   IN   JAPAN. 


I  was  especially  interested  in  a  letter  by  Mr. 
George  Engleheart  published  in  your  .June  2!) 
number,  where  he  speaks  in  favour  of  the  .Japanese 
dwarf  trees,  and  sees  the  high  art  in  them  which 
thej'  really  deserve. 

I  admit  that  to  judge  them  properly  is  not 
easy,  for  I  myself  looked  at  these  little  curios 
with  wonder,  but  did  not  understand  their 
value  when  I  first  arrived  here  about  thirteen 
years  ago.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  children  of  a 
strange  world,  which  are  exactly  adapted  for  the 
surroundings  of  .lapan,  but  when  transplanted  into 
foreign  countries  they  seem  to  be  out  of  place. 
They  are  too  small  and  dainty  for  our  large  gardens 
and  houses,  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  are 
highly  artistic,  and  seen  here  in  .Japan  they  will 
satisfy  even  the  most  critical  observer,  especially 
when  he  has  got  used  to  these  strange  surroundings 
and  has  tried  to  see  with  .Japanese  eyes.  Good  trees 
are,  however,  scarce,  and  to  judge  from  the  picture 
which  was  reproduced  in  the  Gardeners  Chronicle 
in  the  number  of  .June  1  there  were  very  few  trees 
which  one  would  call  good  out  here.  This  is, 
however,  very  easy  to  understand,  for  good  trees 
do  not  need  to  be  exported,  but  fetch  good  prices 
at  home. 

The  exhibits  made  of  Jjarch  trees  (Larix 
leptolepis),  and  which  were  formed  into  the  shape 
of  storks,  junks,  &c. ,  ought  to  have  been  shown 
with  proper  explanations,  so  that  the  public  was 
not  misled,  for  here  they  are  nothing  more  than 
playthings.  No  Japanese  gentleman  would  ever 
look  at  such  figures,  and  nobody  brings  these  into 
the  same  category  with  our  .Japanese  dwarf  trees. 
Thej'  are  made  by  the  small  nurserymen,  who  sell 
the  same  at  night  fairs  and  other  public  amuse- 
ments for  the  masses,  and  the  prices  which  they 
bring  are  certainly  not  higher  than  Is.  to  2s.  for 
the  very  best  produced  specimens.  1  have  one  man 
amongst  my  working  staff  who  made  me  this 
spring  a  number  of  these  figures.  The  way  he 
made  them  was  indeed  wonderful,  and  the  figures 
when  finished  were  equally  wonderful,  but,  as  said 
before,  this  is  nothing  more  than  a  mere  plaything 
for  children,  and  it  seems  a  pity  that  the  people 
in  Europe  think  that  these  queer  outlandish 
things  are  connected  with  higher  .Japanese  horti- 
culture. 

As  Mr.  Engleheart  says,  a  good  dwarf  tree 
must  be  a  good  representative  in  miniature  of  his 
brother  in  the  forest,  and  it  is  just  the  same 
with  this  art  as  it  is  with  .Japanese  painting, 
that  the  artists  observe  Nature  much  closer,  and 
give  far  better  reproductions  of  Nature  than 
our  western  artists  do.  This  is  a  known 
fact  among  painters,  but  the  principles  of 
.Japanese  horticulture  have  not  penetrated 
sufficiently  into  the  west  to  be  adequately 
appreciated. 

I  will  give  here  a  very  interesting  expe- 
rience which  I  had  in  the  winter  of  1900. 
I  left  .Japan  that  winter  on  a  business  trip 
to  America,  and,  as  I  had  often  read  how 
much  one  could  make  by  selling  Japanese 
dwar-f  trees  over  there,  I  took  a  collection 
with  me  and  sold  them  by  auction  in  New 
York.  The  selection  I  made  here  was  already 
such  as  I  thought  would  appeal  to  the 
American  taste,  but  I  also  took  a  number  of 
good  specimens  with  me.  The  result  of  the 
auction  was  really  amusing  ;  trees  which  a 
•Japanese  would  never  buy  were  readily  sold, 
and  those  trees  which  were  good  from  the 
Japanese  standpoint  found  very  little  admira- 
tion, and  were  bought  by  a  number  of 
•Japanese  dealers  of  their  own  art  objects, 
who  knew  the  value  and  could  not  resist 
buj'ing  these  souvenirs  of  their  beautiful 
country.  This  was  a  good  proof  that  our 
taste  without  proper  training  cannot  follow 
the  high  ideas  of  Japanese  art,  but  I  have 
no  doubt  that  all  this  will  be  changed,  and 
that  .Japanese  horticulture  will  have  in  years 
to  come  the  same  great  influence  upon  western 
horticulture  that  .Japanese  art  has  had  on 
European  art. 

Alfred  Unger 
Yokohama.  (L.  Boehmer  and  Co.). 
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STOVE     PLANTS. 

Ac'AIjYPIIAS. — There  are  several  members  of  this 
genus  valuable  for  their  handsome  foliage,  and  one 
at  least  a  handsome  decorative  plant  by  reason  of 
its  brightly-coloured  bracts  closely  borne  in  long, 
drooping,  tail-like  spikes.  The  flowers  of  the 
others  to  he  mentioned  are  inconspicuous,  either 
of  a  reddish  or  greenish  colour,  and  their  claim  to 
notice  lies  in  the  finely-marked  foliage  they  have. 
There  are  few  stove  plants  that  are  more  easily 
grown,  a  point  that  should  make  them  all  the 
more  popular.  A  rich  soil  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended, nor  are  large  pots,  for  both  would  tend 
to  encourage  a  gross  growth  and  colourless  leaves. 
A  compost  of  two-thirds  loam  and  one-third  peat, 
together  with  a  liberal  sprinkling  of  silver  sand  or 
river  sand,  is  suitable.  Unless  large  specimen 
plants  are  required,  it  is  preferable  to  propagate 
every  year,  raising  young  plants  by  means  of  cut- 
tings. These  will  strike  readily 'and  should  be 
taken  off  in  spring,  placed  under  a  handlight  in 
the  stove,  and  in  pots  which  have  been  filled  with 
a  sandy  soil.  A  mild  hotbed  underneath  the 
handlight  is  of  considerable  assistance  in  rooting 
'  the  cuttings,  and,  whenever  possible,  should  always 
be  provided.  The  lower  leaves  are  not  then  "so 
liable  to  be  lost,  for  rooting  takes  place  nuroh  more 
quickly.  Acalyphas  enjoy  a  liglit  position  and 
plenty  of  sun,  too.  It  is  well,  however,  to  shade 
them  from  the  latter  during  the  hottest  part  of  the 
daj',  but  on  no  account  should  they  be  grown  in  a 
position  that  is  in  continual  shade.  Unless  water 
is  given  with  a  reasonable  amount  of  care  the 
lower  leaves  are  liable  to  fall,  and  nothing  more 
disfigure.s  a  young  plant  than  this.  If  specimens 
about  2A  feet  high  are  wanted,  then  at  the  final 
potting  b-inch  pots  will  be  quite  large  enough.  It 
is  far  better  to  grow  them  in  a  rather  small  pot 
and  then  give  stimulants  afterwards  than  to  have 
the  plants  in  larger-sized  pots.  In  the  case  of 
Acalypha  samleriana,  much  more  handsome  plants 
can  be  had  in  somewhat  larger  pots — those  of 
S  inches  or  even  lU  inches  in  diameter.  But  then 
the  plant  has  to  develop  long  and  numerous  flower- 
spikes,  for  in  them  its  chief  characteristic  lies,  and 
to  do  that  it  needs  must  have  a  larger  field  from 
which  to  gain  a  food  supply.  In  small  pots  this 
Acalypha  is  liable  to  produce  somewliat  stunted 
flower-spikes,  and  the  bracts  quickly  lose  their 
bright  red  colour.  Some  of  the  varieties  most 
worthy  of  cultivation  are  :  A.  macafeeana,  the 
predominant  colour  in  the  leaves  being  red,  and 
they  are  blotched  and  marked  with  bronze-crimson  ; 
A.  musaica  and  A.  tricolor,  both  having  a  ground- 
work of  bronzy  green,  in  the  former  case  marked 
with  dark  yellow  and  red,  and  in  the  latter  with 
crimson.  A.  macrophylla  has  bold  leaves,  in 
colour  a  mingling  of  various  shades  of  brown. 

AcANTHOPHcEXix  CRINITA. — One  does  not  verv 
often  meet  with  this  stove  Palm  in  our  hot  houses, 
yet  it  may  be  successfully  grown  under  the  same 
conditions  as  many  others.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Seychelles,  from  where  it  was  introduced  in  IStiS. 
The  stem  is  thickly  covered  with  slender  black 
spines,  and  the  leaf-fronds  are  gracefully  arched. 
The  best  way  to  propagate  this  Palm — as,  indeed, 
is  the  case  with  most  Palms — is  by  means  of  seeds, 
which,  if  placed  in  boxes  or  pans,  will  germinate, 
and  the  more  quickly  if  given  a  little  bottom-heat. 
The  general  temperatures  advised  for  the  stove 
will  suit  admirably  for  the  culture  of  the  Acantho- 
phii-nix — that  is,  from  75"  as  a  summer  maximum 
night  temperature  to  00''  as  a  minimum  winter 
niglit  temperature.  There  are  two  points  that  the 
cultivator  of  this  Palm  should  pay  particular 
attention  to,  and  those  are  thorough  and  efficient 
drainage,  and  to  leave  the  plant  in  the  pot  undis- 
turbed as  long  as  possible — that  is  to  say,  when  it 
has  been  placed  in  a  moderately  large  pot  ;  for 
instance,  one  whose  diameter  is  S  inches  or 
10  inches.  Without  the  former  the  latter  would, 
of  course,  be  impossible,  for  if  the  drainage  were 
faulty  the  Palm  would  quickly  show  signs  of  ill- 
health,  and  could  nijt  then  be  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed.  In  preparing  a  compost  for  this 
Palm,  use  equal  parts  of  loam,  peat,  and  rough 
leaf-soil,  and  mix  in  plenty  of  coarse  river  sand. 
Supposing   that   the   Palm   is   being   placed   in   a 


lU-inch  pot,  1  inch  or  1.^  inches  of  drainage  will 
not  be  too  much,  and  pot  firmly.  It  is  surprising 
how  quickly  a  pot  Palm  will  make  roots  when  it 
has  a  suitable  and  well-drained  soil  and  congenial 
surroundings,  and  it  is  also  astonisliing  how  long 
the  same  pot  will  continue  to  hold  sufficient 
nourishment  for  its  needs,  although  it  is  well 
to  Occasionally  supplement  this  by  stimulants 
either  in  the  form  of  Clay's  or  Standen's  Fertilisers 
sprinkled  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  or  by  giving 
lif[uid  farm3'ard  manure. 

AoHiMENES. — I  have  included  these  in  my  list 
of  stove  plants,  although,  as  will  lie  afterwards 
shown,  they  do  not  exactly  r&juire  stove-heat  for 
their  successful  culture.  The  Achimenes  are 
amongst  the  prettiest  of  our  tender  summer 
flowering  plants,  and  when  in  bloom  they  may  be 
brought  into  the  greenhouse,  and  with  great  advan- 
tage to  that  structure  from  May  to  August.  The\- 
are  deciduous,  the  perennial  portion  being  a  small 
scale-like  tubercle  not  unlike  a  catkin  in  general 
appearance.  These  remain  at  rest  during  the 
winter  months,  and  in  order  to  give  a  succession  of 
flowers,  the  first  should  be  placed  in  heat  with  the 
object  of  starting  them  into  growth  in  the  month 
of  February,  and  each  succeeding  fortnight  until 
the  end  of  April.  A  good  supply  of  blooms  will 
then  be  had  from  April  until  August.  It  is  diflieult 
to  know  why  Achimenes  are  not  more  generallj' 
grown  by  amateurs,  for  they  present  no  dithculties 
that  are  not  quite  easily  overcome.  Some  grow 
them  in  pans  and  some  in  pots  ;  the  latter  are, 
however,  much  more  convenient  for  moving  about, 
and  are  therefore  generally  to  be  preferred.  If  the 
flowers  are  grown  simply  for  cutting  then  make 
use  of  pans  by  all  means,  for  they  hold  many  more 
than  a  pot  would  do,  and  therefore  save  time  and 
labour  :  but  for  purposes  of  decoration  plants  in 
pots  are  more  suitable.  The  roots  of  Achimenes 
are  tender,  so  that  a  soil  light  in  texture,  one  the 
roots  can  easil}-  penetrate,  must  be  provided  for 
them.  I  have  found  nothing  better  than  a  compost 
consisting  of  one-third  peat,  two-thirds  leaf-soil, 
and  a  good  mixture  of  silver  sand.  This  seems  to 
be  quite  to  the  liking  of  the  numerous  small  fibrous 
roots.  The  best  sized  pots  to  use  are  4i  inches 
and  (i  inches  in  diameter  ;  excellent  results  can  be 
had  from  plants  cultivated  in  either.  A  -ti-inch  pot 
should  hold  about  ten  of  the  small  scale-like  tubers, 
and  a  (i-inch  pot  would  probabl_v  take  from  twelve 
to  fifteen.  I'Ml  the  potsto  within  1^  inches  of  their 
rims  with  the  compost  previously  prepared  (after 
having,  of  course,  first  placed  a  good  layer  of 
drainage  at  the  base  of  the  former),  and  make  this 
moderately  firm.  Then  place  the  tubers  upon  it 
in  the  numbers  above  given,  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  and  choosing  as  near  as  possible 
those  of  the  same  size,  so  that  when  the  plants 
reach  their  flowering  stage  they  may  be  of  an 
uniform  height,  and  not  crowded  on  one  side  and 
thin  in  the  centre  or  rice  /'o-sw.  Cover  them  with 
rather  less  that  half  an  inch  of  soil,  and  press  this 
down  gently.  Stand  the  pots  quite  closely  together 
near  to  the  glass  in  a  house  whose  night  temperature 
does  not  fall  below  00",  and  leave  them  there  until 
the  young  leaves  begin  to  make  their  appearance 
above  the  soil.  Then  the  pots  must  be  placed  wider 
apart,  so  that  the  tiny  shoots  will  develop  sturdil}-. 
Shade  from  the  bright  sun,  and  give  but  little 
water  until  the  plants  are  growing  well.  When 
they  are  well  established  give  plenty  of  air  during 
the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  and  well  moisten  the 
paths,  walls,  &c. ,  many  times  daily,  otherwise  an 
attack  of  red  spider,  a  pest  which  often  disfigures 
the  leaves  of  Achimenes,  will  be  likely.  In  time  it 
will  be  found  necessary  to  give  support  to  the 
slender  shoots  by  means  of  thin  stakes,  and  for  this 
purpose  nothing  is  better  than  small  bamboo  canes 
split  into  long  narrow  strips.  They  are  easily 
hidden  by  the  foliage  and  answer  the  purpose  well. 
So  soon  as  signs  of  flower  buds  are  visible,  keep 
the  house  somewhat  cooler  and  drier,  so  as  to 
prepare  the  plants  for  their  removal  to  acooler  house 
where  they  will  remain  beautiful  for  several  weeks. 
•  live  occasional  applications  of  Clay's  Fertiliser 
when  the  blooms  are  opening,  (iood  sorts  are 
Lady  Lyttleton,  longillora  and  1.  alba,  carminata 
splendens,  grandiflora,  lUauve  (Jueen,  and  Rose 
Queen.     \\'heu    the   flowers    are    over,    gradually 


decrease  the  supply  of  water  until  the  foliage  has 
practicallj-  died  away,  then  store  the  pots  (full  of 
soil  and  tubers,  just  as  thej'  were)  in  some  cool 
house  or  shed  from  which  frost  can  be  safely 
excluded.  They  will  need  no  more  attention  until 
again  required  for  forcing  the  following  spring. 
Achimenes  ma\'  be  propagated  Uy  division  of  the 
tubercles  (each  scale  would  produce  a  plant),  by 
seed,  cuttings  from  the  shoots,  or  by  leaf  cuttings. 
The  stem  cuttings  root  (juite  easilj-.'        A.  P.  H. 

f  To   he   COIllillllrd.J 


NEW^    AND    RARE    PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  paije    .'.'U.J 

Kac.1I  of  the  following  novelties  obtained  an 
award  of  merit  when  exhibited  before  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Societj'  on  the  i24th  ult.  : — 

Dahlia  General  Ruller  (Cactus).  —  Rich 
maroon,  with  white  tipped  florets.  A  striking 
Hoxver. 

Uaiilia  CuLi'MiiiA  (Cactus). — A  good  .scarlet, 
the  florets  pointed  with  white. 

Dahlia  Rincdove  (Cactus). — A  pleasing  shaile 
of  salmon,  the  florets  tipped  with  buff  and  white. 

Dahlia  iMrs.  Clarke  (Cactus). — A  very  strik- 
ing, if  not,  indeed,  novel  shade,  the  latter  of 
amber-orange  and  burt'-pink  tips.  The  flower  is 
large,  decidedly  handsome,  and  distinct.  The 
above  were  shown  by  Messrs.  K.e3nes,  Williams 
and  Co.,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  Sailor  Princio  (Cactus).— A  fine  bright 
crimson,  with  just  a  suspicion  of  subdued  ver- 
milion lighting  up  the  flower.  Exhibited  by 
Hobbies,  Limited,   Dereham,  Norfolk. 

Dahlia  Alt.st  Chi.oe  (Cactus). — A  fine  self  of 
the  richest  and  deepest  maroon  ;  probably  the 
darkest  flower  of  this  shade. 

Dahlia  Goldfinch  (Cactus)  — A  beautifully 
refined  flower  of  a  golden-amber  shade. 

Dahlia  Clara  Stkedwick  (Cactus). — A  well- 
finished  flower,  bufl'-orange  in  tone.  This  fine  trio 
were  shown  by  Sir.  James  Stredwick,  St.  Leonards- 
on-Sea. 

Dahlia  Nana. — Exhibited  as  a  miniature  Cactus 
kind,  the  neat,  prettily  formed  scarlet  flowers 
having  a  faint  orange  shade.  The  pointed  florets, 
and,  indeed,  the  whole  flower,  bj'  its  elegant  and 
neat  form  gives  a  pretty  eft'ect.  From  Mr.  Charles 
Turner,  Slough. 

Dahlia  JIilured  (Pompon).  —  A  good  well 
formed  flower  of  orange-scarlet,  and  quite  self- 
coloured. 

Dahli.\  Hi:si'ERia  (Pompon). — An  exceedingly 
pretty  flower  from  two  points  of  view,  viz. ,  form 
and  colour  combination.  The  florets  are  orange 
yellow,  nicely  edged  with  scarlet  of  a  deep  shade. 
This  pretty  pair  eanie  from  Mr.  Charles  Turner, 
Slough. 

D.AHLiA  Mrs.  H.  A.  Needs  (Cactus).  —  A  soft 
crimson,  shaded  with  aniarantli,  the  florets  quite 
narrow  and  strongly  incurved.  From  Mr.  W. 
Baxter,  nurseryman,  ^^'oking. 

Dahlia  A.  F.  Perkins  (Cactus).  — -A  prettily 
combined  colouring  of  yellow  and  creanu'  white, 
the  flowers  of  medium  size.  From  Messrs.  J. 
Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawlej'. 

Dahlia  Standard  (Show). — This  is  quite  the 
model  of  the  old  -  time  florists,  and  assuredly 
the  standard  is  a  remarkable  one,  for  the  flower 
in  its  way  is  a  model  of  sj'mnietry  and  finelj- 
balanced  throughout.  The  colour  is  a  rubj' 
crimson  and  verj'  ert'ective.  Shown  by  Mr.  G. 
St.  Pierre  Harris,  Orpington,  Kent. 

Dahl[.\  Clarente  Wehi!  (Cactus). — .V  most 
distinct  shade  of  orange,  in  which  almost  a  touch 
of  coral-red  is  seen.  The  flower  possesses  the 
florets  that  are  forked  at  the  lip.  From  Messrs. 
Keynes,  Williams  and  Co. ,  Salisbury. 

Dahlia  JIrs.  Edward  Mawlev  (Cactus). — A 
fine  yellow  self  with  incurving  florets. 

Dahlia  Clio  (Cactus). — A  fine  and  deep  rich 
orange  self.  This  pair  were  shown  by  Messrs.  J. 
Burrell  and  (Jo.,  nurserymen,  Cambridge. 

Dahlia  BEAUT^•  of  Si:\en(iaks  (Single). — <iold 
and  crimson  striped  :  a  well-fornicd  flower. 

Dahlia    Robin    Adair    (Single). — This    flower 
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has  a  base  or  centre  of  crimson -purple  and  margined 
with  white. 

Dahlia  Maid  of  Athens  (Single). — In  this  the 
base  of  the  florets  is  white,  and  the  edge  or 
margin  gold  colour ;  a  rather  pretty  combination. 
This  trio  of  singles  were  shown  by  Mr.  N.  V.  Seale, 
Sevenoaks. 

Pennisetuji  rupei.lianum. — A  useful  and  pretty 
grass,  graceful  and  elegant  in  habit,  the  leaves 
narrow,  and  the  inflorescences  as  these  near 
maturity  of  a  light  brown  shade.  From  Messrs. 
Cannell,  Swanley. 

Caknatiox  Mks.  a.  J.  Brooks. — A  good  variety 
of  the  tree  or  perpetual  section,  the  pure  white 
flowers  of  good  size  and  nicely  scented.  The 
variety  possesses  a  good  calyx.  Shown  by  Messrs. 
William  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate. 

CoLCHicnM  SiBTHORPii.  —  This  is  the  largest- 
fiowered  of  all  the  Colchicums,  the 
pale  lilac  flowers  rather  freely 
chequered  on  the  inner  surface. 
Though  of  larger  spread  than  C. 
speciosum,  the  above  has  not  the 
fine  proportionate  segments  that 
makes  the  latter  a  really  first-class 
plant.  Shown  by  Messrs.  R.  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Exeter. 

D^DALACANTHUS  Wattii.  —  This 
genus  of  mostly  blue  flowers  \vill  be 
better  known  to  our  readers,  perhaps, 
as  Eranthemum.  The  present  plant 
has  well-formed  flowers  of  a  deep 
violet  or  purple  -  violet,  arranged 
freely  in  terminal  branched  heads. 
Exhibited  by  Colonel  Beddome,  West 
Hill,  Putney. 

Chrysanthemum  Godfrey's  Pet. 
— A  freely-flowered,  narrow-petalled 
variety  of  a  rather  pale  yellow. 
The  plants  are  dwarf,  less  than  2  feet 
high,  and  carry  many  drooping- 
petailed  flowers.  As  a  pot  plant  the 
variety  should  be  most  useful.  Shown 
b}'  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chry'SAKthemum  Horace  Mar- 
Tix.  —  A  clear  yellow  sport  from 
Marie  Masse,  and  as  such  requires 
little  more  to  commend  it  to  notice. 
Like  the  original,  it  is  free  and  dwarf 
in  habit  of  growth.  Exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  J.  Martin,  Leighton  Buzzard. 

Quercus  dentata. — A  low- 
branched  Oak  of  Japanese  origin, 
and  said  to  be  quite  hardy.  The 
large,  handsome,  deeply-lobed  leaves 
are  about  9  inches  long  in  the  blade 
and  some  6  inches  across,  and  in 
their  autumnal  garb  are  heavily  mar- 
gined with  red  following  the  green 
of  the  central  portion.  A  small 
plant  was  exhibited  by  Leopold 
de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury 
House,  Acton  (gardener,  Mr.  James 
Hudson). 

LlATRIS  scariosa  magnifioa.  — 
The  varietal  name  here  given  is 
hardly  descriptive.  All  the  Liatris 
produce  their  flowers  on  a  long, 
columnar  spike,  except  this  one, 
which  bears  the  flowers  on  a  many- 
branched  head  after  the  manner  of 
Aster  puniceus,  for  example.  This  naturally  gives 
quite  a  new  feature  to  the  whole  plant,  and  with  its 
purplish  blue  flowers  in  large  numbers  renders  it 
very  attractive.  The  plant  is,  indeed,  a  Liatris 
with  a  much-branched  pyramidal  head  of  flowers, 
quite  a  thing  apart  from  the  usual  columnar  spikes 
of  the  species  with  which  hardy  plant  growers  are 
familiar.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  Amos  Perry,  Winch- 
more  Hill. 


OBITUARY. 

ME.    MARTIN    HOPE   SUTTON. 

T  is  with  sincere  regret  we  record  the  death 
of  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  in  his  eighty- 
seventh  year,  at  his  residence,  Cintra  Lodge, 
Whitley,  Reading,  where  he  has  lived  for 
the  past  forty-three  years.  Mr.  Sutton  was 
one  of  the  great  commercial  men  of  the  last 
century,  and  by  his  industry  and  remarkable 
business  aptitude  practically  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  present  firm.  In  the  Timas  of  Monday  last 
it  is  mentioned  that  "grave  calamities  having 
befallen  his  family  at  the  time  of  his  birth — a 
heavy  loss  through  the  stoppage  of  a  bank,  and  the 
failure  of  an  extensive  business  with  which  his 
father,  John  Sutton,   was   connected— the  second 
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FOPtheoming'  events.— First  dinner  and 
conversazione  of  this  season  of  the  Horticultural 
Club  on  Tuesday  next  at  6  p.m.  Subject  for 
discussion :  "  The  Fruit  Crop  of  1901,"  to  be 
opened  by  Mr.  George  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  Oct.  13 
and  14,  Chesterfield  Chrysanthemum  Show ;  Oct. 
14  and  li3,  Barnsley ;  Devon  and  Exeter,  at  Exeter; 
and  Maidenhead  ;  Oct.  15,  Broughton-in-Furness. 


THE   late   MR.    SDTTON,    HIS   ELDEST  S0>",    AND   GRANDSON, 


name  of  Hope  was  bestowed  upon  the  infant  as  an 
expression  of  faith  that  a  bright  future  awaited 
the  boy.  Though  his  parents  were  anxious  that 
he  should  follow  the  example  of  his  elder  brother 
by  adopting  a  profession,  his  inclinations  were 
strongly  in  the  direction  of  a  business  career.  He 
developed  a  passion  for  reading  botanical  works, 
and  found  his  recreation  in  the  study  of  field 
botany,  grasses  and  foliage  plants  in  particular 
proving  attractive  to  him.  By  extraordinary 
walking  tours  he  managed  to  see  most  of  the 
important  gardens  and  nurseries  within  reach  of 
his  home.  Later  he  was  able  to  extend  his 
journeys  to  greater  length,  and  to  visit  Blenheim 
and  Chatsworth,  and  eventually  some  of  the  most 
interesting  Continental  gardens.  The  knowledge 
of  plants  and  of  landscape  gardening  thus  acquired 
inspired  the  idea  of  starting  a   trial  ground  in 


Reading,  and  here  the  first  bed  of  Tulips  ever  seen 
in  the  neighbourhood  became  the  object  of  great 
interest." 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  before  the  great 
busiiMiss  at  Reading  was  started,  Mr.  .Sutton  loved 
gardening  for  its  own  sake,  studying  grasses  and 
forage  plants  in  particular,  and  acquiring  know- 
ledge that  in  due  time  had  its  rich  reward.  1'he 
foundation,  so  to  say,  of  the  firm  was  laid  in  1837, 
and,  though  at  first  unwilling  to  encourage  the 
gardening  propensities  of  the  son,  his  father 
eventually  joined  with  him,  followed  by  a  younger 
brother,  and  the  firm  was  known  as  John  Sutton 
and  Sons,  and  subsequently  as  Sutton  and  Sons. 
It  seems  as  if  one  wrote  of  ancient  history  in 
bringing  before  our  readers  the  great  Irish  famine. 
But  it  is  an  ill  wind  that  does  not  waft  goodness 
somewhere,  and  it  was  in  that  evil  year  of  1847  for 
the  Sister  Isle  that  Mr.  Martin  Hope 
Sutton  turned  his  earnest  attention 
to  the  agricultural  phase  of  the 
business.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
improvement  of  seeds  and  Potatoes, 
and  large  orders  were  received  from 
the  Government  for  seeds  of  Turnips, 
Beet,  Cabbage,  and  other  suitable 
substitutes  for  the  Potato  crop, 
which  had  suddenly  failed  with 
such  direful  results  to  our  afflicted 
neighbours. 

Another  point  one  may  also  touch 
upon,  and  that  is,  before  Mr.  Sutton's 
time  seeds  had  been  supplied  by 
storekeepers  who  had  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  whatever  of  the  seed 
business. 

Amateur  gardening  as  we  know  it 
at  the  present  daj'  scarcely  existed, 
but  a  description  of  A'arieties  of  seeds 
and  instructions  for  their  cultivation 
altered  entirely  tlie  sj'stem  of  gar- 
dening previously  in  vogue.  The  • 
employers  began  to  interest  them- 
selves in  the  great  world  of  flowers 
about  them,  and  their  book,  called 
the  "  Amateur's  Guide  in  Horticul- 
ture," has  been  published  by  the  firm 
annually  since  1856,  while  the  work 
on  "  Permanent  and  Temporary  Pas- 
ture," written  by  his  son,  Martin 
.John  Sutton,  but  containing  the 
records  of  a  lifelong  experience  of  his 
father,  is  the  standard  guide  to  this 
phase  of  agriculture.  It  is  impossible 
to  relate  what  effect  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  Sutton  have  had  upon  the  face 
of  the  meadow  lands  and  gardens 
of  England.  Farmers  ever  conserva- 
tive in  their  ways  against  tremendous 
competition  from  over  the  seas,  per- 
sisted in  growing  varieties  that  were 
no  improvement  upon  those  used  by 
their  forefathers,  and  the  brilliant 
annual  flowers  were  rare  or  unknown. 
In  the  Times  we  read :  ' '  The 
upright  course  and  determined  line 
of  action  which  Mr.  Sutton  adopted 
concerning  the  great  question  of  seed 
adulteration  deserves  public  recog- 
nition. It  is  hardly  possible  to 
conceive  to-day  the  state  of  affairs 
in  the  seed  trade  which  he  resolved  to  com- 
bat ;  and  the  task  was  the  more  difficult  in 
that  it  was  generally  believed  that  only  by  the 
vicious  systems  then  in  vogue  could  the  trade 
be  carried  on.  As  a  case  in  point,  it  was  custo- 
mary to  mix  killed  Rape  seed,  worth  less  than 
3d.  per  pound,  with  Cabbage,  Broccoli,  and  other 
round  seeds  worth  many  shillings  per  pound. 
Against  the  whole  bad  system  of  adulteration  the 
Suttons  set  their  faces,  and  neither  killed  nor 
adulterated  seeds  were  allowed  to  enter  their  stores. 
Eventually  the  passing  of  the  Seeds  Adulteration 
Act  endorsed  the  line  of  action  that  had  been 
taken  ;  but  meanwhile  Mr.  Sutton  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  which  he  put  into  practice,  that  the 
only  way  to  guarantee  seeds  was  to  have  them 
grown  under  his  own  superintendence  and 
from  his  own  stocks,  and  the  best  justification  of 
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this  course  was  that,  as  the  result,  the  business  of 
the  firm  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds.  ilr. 
Sutton  frequentlj-  received  commands  to  attend 
the  Royal  farms,  and  both  at  Windsor  and  at 
Osborne  he  enjoyed  opportunities  of  seeing  Queen 
Victoria  and  the  Royal  Family,  under  the  most 
happy  auspices,  free  from  all  State  formalities.  In 
the  gardens  he  used  to  inspect  tlie  plots  of  ground 
set  apart  for  the  Royal  children,  who  had  separate 
sets  of  garden  tools,  wheelbarrows,  water-cans,  &c. , 
all  distinguished  by  name.  The  Prince  Consort, 
recognising  at  the  outset  the  importance  of  Jlr. 
Sutton's  work  on  the  constitution  of  pastures,  gave 
him  instructions  to  supply-  collections  of  growing 
grasses  for  the  gardens  at  Osborne,  for  educational 
purposes.  The  circumstance  was  never  forgotton 
bj'  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  graciouslj'  sent  his 
kindest  congratulations  to  Mr.  Sutton  on  the 
attainment  by  the  latter  of  his  S2nd  birthday. 

"  JIunicipal    and    even   Parliamentary    honours 
might  have  been  Mr.  Sutton's  had  he  cared  for  them ; 
but  from  the  heavy  demands  of  a  great  business  he 
sought  change  in  other  directions,  and  the  energy 
he  threw  into  the  conduct  of  his  firm  found  a  parallel 
in  the  activity  with  which  he  devoted  himself  to 
philanthropic   and    religious    work,    whilst    every 
worthy  cause  in  his  native  town  enlisted  his  sym- 
pathy and  received  his  cordial  support.     For  more 
than  half  a  century  he  freely  gave  valuable  time, 
sagacious  advice,  and  generous  aid  to  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,    the    Church   Pastoral   Aid    Society,    the 
Religious  Tract  Society,  the  London  City  Mission, 
the  Young  ilen's  Christian  Association,  and  kindred 
institutions.     He  furnished  the  City  llission  Home 
at  Ventnor  entirely  at  his  own  expense.     The  work 
of  the  Evangelisation  Society  held  always  a  warm 
place  in   his  heart.     With  his  contemporary  and 
intimate  friend.    Sir  George   Williams,  he   recog- 
nised  the   importance   of   associating   young   men 
under  Christian  influences.     In   184.5  the  London 
YoungMen's  Christian  Association  wasinaugu rated, 
and  in  the  following   year  Mr.   Sutton   opened  a 
Church  of  England  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  Reading.     The  first  meeting  was  held  at 
his   own    house,   and   he   was   continually   elected 
president  year  after  year.     In  1872  the  committee 
and  members  gave  him  a  magnificent  epergne  as  a 
recognition  of  his  munificence  in  providing  for  the 
association  a  new  building,   and  in  token  of  the 
great  esteem  in  which  their   president  was  held. 
In  his  early  years  Mr.  Sutton  devoted  himself  to 
Sunday  school  work,  and  it  was  a  source  of  gratifi- 
cation that  some  of  the  boys  who  were  regularly 
taught  by  him  became  afterwards  employes  in  his 
business,  and  subsecjuently  advanced  to  the  position 
of    heads   of    departments    entrusted    with   great 
responsibilities.    In  ragged  school  work  Air.  Sutton 
was   also   an   enthusiast,  whilst   he   actively  sup- 
ported the  temperance  movement,  religious  services 
in  theatres,  and  open-air  missions." 

Mr.  Sutton  married,  in  184S,  Sophia  Woodhouse, 
second  daughter  of  the  late  William  Warwick,  of 
Whitley  Rise,  Berks,  by  whom  he  had  five  sons 
and  four  daughters.  Three  of  the  sons — Mr. 
Martin  .J.  Sutton,  Mr.  Arthur  W.  Sutton,  and 
Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton — together  with  Mr.  Martin 
H.  F.  Sutton,  the  eldest  son  of  the  first-named, 
are  in  the  business. 

The  funeral  took  place  on  Thursday  last  at 
Reading,  and  gathered  round  the  grave  were  men 
renowned  in  horticulture  and  agriculture.  A  noble 
and  interesting  life  has  ended,  a  life  that  to  young 
men  of  the  present  day  should  be  as  an  example  of 
the  great  work  that  may  be  accomplished  by  per- 
severance, uprightness,  and  business  acumen. 


similar  phenomenon  was  not  uncommon  in  the  Mistletoe, 
Acorus,  (tc. 

Libi  of  the  Valley  diseased.— Ur.  Odell  brought  samples  of 
the  foliage,  which  was  i|uite  brown.  It  was  refen-ed  to 
Dr.  Cooke  for  examination  and  report. 

Galls  on  Oak  leaf.—iLr.  Saunders  showed  an  Oak  leaf  having 
four  galls.  "  These  are  formed  by  grubs  from  eggs  laid 
by  Spathegaster  Taschenbergi,  which  would  produce  a 
parthenogenelic  generation  of  gall  flies,  known  as  Dryo- 
phanta  scutellaris,  in  January  or  February.  These  would  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  buds  of  the  Oak,  and  small,  somewhat 
conical  galls  would  be  found.  From  these  the  sexual  genera- 
tion, Spathegaster  Taschenbergi,  would  emerge  in  July. 
These  galls  are  common,  but  are  usually  found  singly  on  the 
leaves." 

Catlleya  ga^kelliana.—'^h:  Crawshay  exhibited  a  spray  of 
three  flowers,  in  all  of  which  two  sepals  had  yellow  streaks, 
thus  slightly  simulating  the  colouring  of  the  labellum. 

Milti'iiia  speclabilis.—Ue  also  showed  a  small  imported 
plant  of  this  genus  which  had  never  been  potted  for  eighteen 
months,  but  had  sent  out  a  flower  from  the  terminal  shoot. 

Spot/  on  Orchid  Zeores.— Mr.  Crawshay  read  several  com- 
munications from  Jlr.  Bidgood  on  this  subject ;  he  has  traced 
the  spots  to  a  fungus,  but  as  his  researches  are  not  completed 
a  further  communication  is  looked  for.  The  fungus  appears 
to  be  allied  to  a  Glceosporium. 

ScMmm  molle  leith  fungus.— Dl.  Bonavia  sent  leaves 
attacked  by  Ftniiago.  Mr.  Pockett  said  it  was  frequently 
grown  in  Australia,  and  that  it  likes  much  warmth.  In  cold 
districts  it  often  gets  black. 

Hybrid  roinafoct.— Mr.  Worsley  showed  some  very  flue 
specimens  of  Tomatoes,  the  result  of  crossing  the  Grape 
Tomato  with  a  red  garden  form.  The  hybrid  was  remarkable 
for  the  number  of  fruits  borne  by  it,  some  twenty-flve  beuig 
on  one  branch ;  on  another  were  two  closely  arranged  rows 
of  fruit.  Another  hybrid  was  between  an  egg-shaped  Tomato 
and  the  Grape  as  male  parent ;  the  fruits  were  not  large,  but 

well  shapen. 
2  JOjjceo/iMii  /i,v''"<'-— He  alsoshowedflowersof  T.  lobbiaiuim 

X  majus,  which  were  intermediate  in  character. 

Agapanthus  vmbellatus.—MT.  Worsley  also  showed  a 
flower  of  this  plant,  with  ten  leaves  to  the  perianth  and  ten 
stamens,  from  symmetrical  increase. 

Watsonia  Arderni.—Bi:  Masters  showed  leaves  of  this 
plant,  which  are  remarkable  for  being  quite  incapable  of 
bearing  the  least  fumigation  without  injury. 

Beech  tree  bug.— 'ilr.  Burbidge  sent  a  sample  of  this  well- 
known  pest,  Cryptococcus  fagi,  exceedingly  common  this 
year.  He  wrote  as  follows ;—"  The  specimen  came  from 
Croydon,  where  trees  1-2  feet  in  circumference  have  perished. 
We  have  it  here  on  the  stem  of  a  Weeping  Beech  in  the 
College  garden.  This  stem  is  of  the  common  Beech,  and  the 
weepTng  variety  is  grafted  upon  it,  about  5  feet  above  ground. 
The  Cryptococcus  only  infests  the  bark  of  the  stock  up  as 
high  as  the  graft-line,  and  does  not  spread  or  live  on  the 
scion  or  weeping  variety  above  the  graft-line."  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge refers  to  an  opinion  that  this  insect  never  attacks  the 
purple  Beech,  an  undoubted  error,  as  '  '  '■—    ■'  *'"" 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  .SOCIETY. 
Scientific  Committee. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  scientific  committee  there  were 
present :  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  (in  the  chair),  Jtessrs.  Housten, 
Chapman,  Odell,  Saunders,  Worsley,  and  Douglas,  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke,  Prof.  A.  H.  Church,  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  and  Rev.  O. 
Henslow,  hon.  sec.  Visitors,  Mr.  Crawshay  and  Mr.  Pockett 
(from  Australia). 

Maize  with  twin  embryos. — Mr.   Housten  showed  plants 
resulting  from  two  embryos  growing  from  one  grain.    A 


^--w.., ,  large  tree  of  this 

kili'd'diedat  EaUiig  in  189S  from  it  iii  the  secretary's  garden. 

Plane  tree  leaf  diseased.— Uv.  Burbidge  also  sent  leaves  of 
this  tree  attacked  by  Fumago.  Several  other  plants,  he 
observes,  are  similiarly  attacked  by  it. 

Proliferous  Barleu.—'&e  also  sent  specimens  of  Barley  with 
extra  short  ears  at  the  base,  imitating  the  so  -  called 
"Egyptian  OTieat."  They  appeared  among  a  crop  of 
Chevalier.  He  raised  the  question  whether  it  could  have 
resulted  from  a  cross  with  the  six-rowed  Barley,  but  without 
experiment  this  could  not  be  decided.  Probabilities  would 
seem  however,  to  be  adverse  to  this  view,  as  no  such  cross- 
ing would  apply  to  proliferous  Wheat  and  other  cereals,  or 
to°Plantains,  in  which  it  is  of  common  occurrence. 

Prunus  sp.  diseased.— D\:  M.  C.  Cooke  reported  upon 
specimens  sent  to  the  last  meeting  by  Mr  Veitch  :— "  Plum 
and  Cherry  and  some  other  orchard  trees  suffer  from  the 
attacks  of  what  are,  apparently,  wound  parasites.  These 
are  in  the  form  of  a  white  mycelium,  which  grows  between 
the  bark  and  wood,  and  ultimately  kills  the  tree.  Ins  is 
presumed  to  be  the  mycelium  of  some  Agaric,  probably 
growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tree,  first  attacking  the  root 
and  theii  proceeding  upwards  beneath  the  bark.  From  the 
mycelium  alone  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  species, 
but  in  such  cases  it  should  be  noted  whether  any  Agarics 
are  giowin"  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  diseased  tree,  such 
for  instance  as  Collybia  fusipes.  Berkeley,  in  the  pages  of 
the  Hardeners  Chronicle,  often  directed  attention  to  these 
'  root  fiiiF-i  and  commented  upon  their  injurious  infiuence. 
It  may  be  true  that  they  are  originally  saprophytes,  or  the 
mvcel'ium  of  sapropbvtes,  but  they  may  become  parasitic 
ui'ider  certain  conditions.  We  contended  this  some  years 
since  in  connection  with  conifers  in  the  neighbourhood  ot 
Edinburgh,  in  a  case  brought  for  trial  in  the  High  Court,  but 
an  opposing  witness  declared  the  mycelium  to  be  only  a 
saprophyte,  and  unable  to  cause  an  injury.  Subsequent 
investigations  in  Germany  and  elsewh.ere  have  confirmed  our 

"^He'l'ianthus  hvbrid.—ilT.  Buffham  sent  flowers  of  a  sup- 
posed hybrid  between  the  perennial  and  annual  species  of 
this  genus.  He  observes :— "  The  seed-bearing  parent  has 
an  annual  variety  (this  I  have  no  doubt  about),  and  tlicielnre 
am  able  to  send  a  flower  of  it ;  but  I  send  also  the  I  lai  paliuin 
and  H.  luutillorus,  together  with  blossoms  of  the  tw..  seed- 
lings, one  of  which  grew  to  a  height  of  7  feet,  the  other  to 
that  of  4  feet.  For  years  I  have  been  crossing  varieties  of 
the  annual  Sunflower.  I  then  began  to  cross  the  annual 
with  any  of  the  perennial  species,  and  I  have  no  doubt  from 
the  results  about  some  of  them  being  true  crosses,  the  seed 
parent  being  the  annual.  The  oft'spring  never  stooil  the 
winter,  so  I  was  unable  to  pcipetuale  Ihein.  '1  «n  years  ago 
I  fertilised  the  annual  with  llaii>iiliiiiii,  and  p,,asihly  witli 
H.  multiflorus  (that  point  I  am  nut  ciuite  certain  about).  1 
sowed  the  seed,  and  the  result  was  three  plants,  two  of  which 
grew  about  7  feet  high,  one  about  4  feet.  All  llowered,  but 
they  are  not  likely  to  ripen  seed.  I  dug  up  one  plant,  and 
potted  it  when  in  full  bloom,  placing  it  in  a  coW  greenhouse 
to  ripen  seed,  but  it  did  not  do  so; 


the  same  pot.  It  is  different  in  foliage  and  growth  from  any 
other  I  possess.  The  other  two  plants  I  left  in  the  npen 
ground  ;  one,  a  Sunflower,  has  come  up,  and  I  enclose  a 
blossom.  It  is  about  7  feet  high,  growing  very  erect.  It 
may  be  one  of  the  three,  but  I  cannot  feel  certain."  With 
regard  to  the  dirterences  l)etween  Harpalium  and  Helianthus. 
Bentham  and  Hooker  describe  the  former  as  having  two 
paleaceous  awns  dilated  at  the  base,  and  sometimes  cleft, 
hut  without  any  intermediate  smaller  scales  noticed  by  Des- 
fontaine.  In  the  Hower  of  Harpalium  sent  by  Mr.  Buffliam 
there  were  the  two  opposite  lateral,  and  often  cleft,  very 
elongated  scales  ;  hut  these  were  connected  with  numerous 
shorter  and  pointed  scales,  all  being  coherent  into  a  caducous 
ring.  The  receptacular  scales  terminate  in  a  blunt  end, 
which  is  coloured  green.  Helianthus  multillorous  differs 
from  Harpalium  in  having  no  intermediate  scales.  In  this 
it  agrees  with  the  H.  annuus  variety  sent  by  Mr.  Buffham, 
while  the  receptacular  scales  have  acute  points,  also  green. 
In  Helianthus  annuus  the  receptacular  scales  are  markedly 
different,  being  excessively  elongated  into  awn-like  termina- 
tions of  a  dark  purple  colour.  With  regard  to  the  hybrids, 
they  both  agree  in  having  lanceolate  sub-scabrid  leaves, 
similar  to  those  of  Harpalium.  The  florets  have  the  two 
longer  scales,  with  a  few  short  ones  intervening,  but  not 
coherent.  The  receptacular  scales  terminate  in  acute  (not 
acuminate)  points,  and  are  thus  intermediate  between  Har- 
palium and  H.  multiflorus.  Comparing  these  supposed 
hybrids  with  the  hybrid  "Moon"— i.e.,  Harpalium  (Miss 
Mellish)  X  Helianthlis  multiflorus,  they  entirely  agreed  with 
it,  asalso  with  a  hybrid  between  Harpalium  and  H.  multiflorus, 
from  a  friend.  If,  therefore,  Mr.  Butt'ham's  be  a  cross  between 
the  annual  and  perennial  varieties,  then  the  latter  is  so 
strongly  prepotent  or  "  dominant "  that  no  trace  of  its 
parentage  is  present. 

NATION.AL  AMATEUR  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION". 
OS  Tuesday.  October  1,  the  usual  monthly  meeting  was  held 
at  Winchester    House,  Old  Broad    Street,   E.C.,  at  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening.    On  this  occasion  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane 
gave  a  practical  lecture    on    "Perennial    Asters."      After 
briefly  describing  the  history  of  these  plants,  the  lecturer 
proceeded  to  point  out  the  beauty  of  the  garden  species  of 
the    Starworts,  or   Michaelmas    Daisies,    emphasising  the 
importance  of  making  a  wise  selection  to  ensure  a  varied 
and  pleasing  display.    He  also  pointed  out  that  these  plants 
had  a  special  value,  seeing  that  they  gave  beauty  to  the 
garden  late  in  the  year.     Their  culture  was  dealt  with  in 
turn,  not   only    for   garden   decorations  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  developing   large  sprays   for  exhibition.     The 
culture    of   the   Starworts  in    pots  was  fully  dealt  with, 
Mr.  Crane  pointing  out  the  value  of  plants  raised  in  this 
way  for  beautifying  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.     He 
maintained  that  to  represent  these  plants  at  their  best,  and 
also    for    exhibition,    they   would    be    better    appreciated 
when  grown  in  this  way.     It  was  possible  by  these  means  to 
exhibit  any  variety  in  a  7-inch,  S-inch,  or  9-inch  pot,  with 
one  large  s"preading  head  of  blossom,  and  in  this  way  the 
real  charms  of  the  respective  types  of  the  plants  could  be 
seen  at  their  best.     He  advocated  inserting  cuttings  in  the 
spring,  which,  when  rooted,  should  be  potted  on,  and  finally 
potted  into  the  size  of  pot  previously  mentioned.    It  was 
well  to  partially  plunge  the  pots  and  water  carefully  when 
well  rooted.    A  selection  of  sorts  suited  to  an  amateur's 
garden,  and  embracing  a  flowering  period  from  early  August 
until  November  or  later,  was  given,  and  appeared  to  give 
much    satisfaction.      Mr.   T.    W.    Sanders,    the    chairman, 
supplemented  the  lecturer's  remarks,  also  endorsing   the 
practical  advice  which  had  been  given  by  Mr.  Crane.    A 
hearty    vote    of   thanks    was    subsequently    accorded    the 
lecturer.    An  excellent  exliibition  was  arranged  in  the  Great 
Hall,  vegetables  being  shown  as  fine  as  we  have  ever  seen 
them.     Mr.  George  Hobday,  Romford,  Essex,  for  the  third 
time  won  the  Allnutt  Trophy,  value  twenty  guineas.    This 
competition  was  for  six  varieties  of  vegetables  and  four 
varieties  of  Potatoes,  nine  tubers  to  form  a  dish.      This 
exhibit    was    a  superb  one   and  without  a  blemish,   well 
meriting  the  award  made  by  the  judges.    Mi-.  F.  M.  Yokes, 
Southampton,  was  a  capital  second,  falling  short  in  points 
in  but  one  or  two  particulars.    The  last-named  also  won  the 
Cannell  Trophy,  value  £10,  which  was  given  for  a  display  of 
six  dishes  of  vegetables,  six  dishes  of  fruit,  and  six  bunches  of 
cut  flowers,  in  every  case  being  distinct.     A  splendid  exhibit 
secured  this  award,  and  was  convincing  proof  of  the  present- 
day  amateur's  skill.    Numerous  cnniiictiticms  of  a  varied  kind 
were  well  contested.    Hardy  llc.wcis,  .Michaelmas  Daisies, 
hardy  fruits,  and  decorative  exhibits  made  an  interesting 
display.    Mr.  F.  Finch,  117,  Embleton  Road,  Lewisham,  S.E., 
is  the  honorary  secretary. 


it  lived  and  is  still  in 


CARDIFF    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  association's  session  was  opened  on  Tuesday,  the  1st  inst., 
at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Councillor  J.  M.  Gerhold  presiding  over 
a  large  attendance.  Mr.  Thomas  Lewis,  of  Jlessrs.  Clibran's 
establishment,  Manchester,  gave  a  lecture,  entitled 
"  Att'mestation  in  Wales, "  dealing  chiefly  with  the  vast 
tracts  of  waste  uncultivated  land,  particularly  in  west  and 
niprtli  Wales,  which  might  with  considerable  advantage  be 
turned  to  good  and  profitable  account  by  planting  forests  of 
quick-growing  trees,  the  lecturer  contending  that  there  was 
a  great  opening  in  the  country  for  the  employment  of 
labour  and  the  inception  of  a  profitable  undertaking.  He 
gave  statistics  showing  that  out  of  ■ji.uiin.onu  tons  of  timber 
used  in  this  country  annually,  lS,noo,ouu  tons  were  imiiorted 
from  other  countries,  and  to  grow  this  quantity  it  would 
reijuire  at  least  000,000  acres  of  land.  As  ilr.  Lewis  is  also 
acting  in  part  for  the  Government  in  the  forestry  depart- 
ment, the  members  assumed  that  these  figures  were  correct. 
.\  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  Mr.  Lewis  for  his 
splendid  and  instructive  lecture,  and  a  similar  vote  to 
Councillor  Gerhold  for  presiding.  Mr.  Lea,  of  Penarth,  was 
awarded  a  flrst-class  certificate  for  a  collection  of  Grapes, 
which  included  Gros  Maroc,  Lady  Downes,  and  Mrs.  Pince. 
A  good  number  of  visitors  enrolled  themselves  as  members. 
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THE    FRUIT    INDUSTRY. 

NOT  the  least  interesting  and  impor 
tant  fixture  ol  the  Eoyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  is  the  fruit 
exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 
It  is  an  annual  reminder  that  profit- 
able culture  is  possible  in  these  isles,  and  that 
our  gardeners  and  nurserymen  arc  fully  compe- 
tent to  meet  any  foreign  competition  in  such 
contests.  But  this  exhibition  must  teach  a 
practical  lesson.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  culti- 
vate fruit  merely  for  the  private  grower,  who 
can  lavish  time  and  money  upon  producing 
splendid  specimens  of  the  varieties  he  wishes 
to  display,  but  those  who  are  embarking  in 
the  industry  as  a  means  of  livelihood  should 
learn  that  only  by  growing  the  finest  produce 
is  any  foreign  competition  to  be  fairly  met  in 
tiie  open  market.  Imports  from  over  the  seas 
flow  in  an  increasing  widening  stream  as  the 
years  roll  on,  and  our  methods  of  prei)aring 
the  fruit  for  market  and  carriage  are  anti- 
quated, while  cold  storage  and  any  system  of 
combination  are  in  their  infancy. 

We  are  learning  through  the  business 
methods  of  other  nations  the  way  to  cope 
with  the  tremendous  fruit  competition  from 
other  lands,  but  we  still  in  many  districts 
muddle  along  in  the  beaten  track,  grow  the 
same  profitless  varieties  that  our  forefathers 
placed  their  faith  in  because  their  ancestors 
did  likewise,  and  allow  our  orchards  to  be 
orchards  of  picturesque  beauty  without  profit- 
able results.  Only  a  few  days  ago  we  were 
driving  through  one  of  the  great  fruit  counties 
of  England,  and  passed  many  orchards  in  a 
gloriously  fertile  land  filled  with  wretchedly 
decrepit  trees,  a  joy  to  the  artist,  but  ruin  to 
the  would-be  farmer.  The  owner  declared  the 
Apples  did  not  pay  for  gathering,  and  he  was 
right ;  they  were  food  for  pigs,  flavourless, 
insipid,  and  worthless,  varieties  sacred  to  the 
locality,  but  without  interest  elsewhere. 

Surely  suflicient  has  been  written  in  books, 
pamphlets,  and  newspapers  to  make  some 
impression  upon  those  who  attempt  to  fruit 
farm  in  these  days  of  progress  and  enterprise. 
New  varieties  of  fruits,  of  the  Apple  in. 
particular,  have  been  raised  of  recent  years 
that  intelligently  cultivated  are  a  source  of 
profit,  and  help  to  bring  back  to  the  land  some 
of  the  wealth  it  possessed  in  former  years. 

We  have  the  varieties  to  give  profitable 
returns,  but  the  heavy  railway  charges, 
indifferent  packing,  and  a  wrong  judgment  of 
the  season  fruits  are  desired  must  be  taken 


into  account.  Many  bushels  of  fruit  are  sold 
at  unprofitable  pi-ices  through  careless  packing, 
though  the  produce  from  over  the  seas  is 
perfect  in  colour  and  shape  when  received  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  realises  good  prices  for 
this  reason.  Lessons  are  taught  every  day  in 
the  week  and  unheeded. 

There  are  men  however,  who  have,  through 
well-directed  exertions,  saved  our  markets 
from  becoming  utterly  un-English,  and,  as  we 
record  on  another  page,  one  of  those  great 
market  producers  of  the  last  century,  Mr. 
Thomas  Piochford,  has  passed  away.  The 
details  we  give  of  his  life  should  encourage 
those  embarking  upon  a  similar  pursuit. 

As  we  wrote  last  year  we  are  a  conservative 
nation,  and  desperately  conservative  in  the 
management  of  fruit,  ignoring  the  first 
principles  essential  to  success,  then,  with 
characteristic  British  spirit,  bemoaning  the 
results  as  unworthy  of  a  serious  financial 
outlay. 

The  younger  generation  of  fruit  growers 
and  amateurs  should  be  better  equipped  than 
their  forefathers  —  they  should  understand 
more  thoroughly  the  importance  of  stocks, 
of  varieties,  of  pruning,  and  general  treatment, 
and  know  that  a  decrepit  orchard  with  trees 
for  cows  to  scratch  against  are  likely  to  remain 
unprofitable  to  the  end  of  time.  There  are  still 
too  many  varieties  grown,  twenty  when  two 
would  sufiice,  and  an  overabundance  at  one 
season  with  a  famine  at  another,  with  little 
idea  of  the  way  to  show  the  fruit  temptingly  to 
the  public. 

But  all  this  we  have  written  before  and 
shall  do  so  again.  We  have  in  the  present 
issue  published  several  articles  about  fruit,  as 
the  planting  season  has  almost  begun,  and  a  few 
of  these,  particularly  the  ones  about  planting 
A]3ples  and  Peach  growing  on  walls,  may  be 
read  with  profit  by  those  who  intend  to 
embark  upon  this  industry. 

The  exhibition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  was, 
as  most  fruit  displays  are,  a  triumph  for  the 
gardener,  nurseryman,  and  ardent  amateur. 
We  repeat  again,  because  we  think  it  is 
necessary,  the  hope  that  it  will  not  become  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Urgent  appeals  are  needful 
each  year  to  save  the  event  from  passing  out 
of  the  annual  fixtures,  and  it  rests  with  all 
interested  in  fruit  culture  in  this  country 
whether  it  is  to  disappear  or,  as  it  should  do, 
extend.  A  Pbose  show  is  less  prosaic,  but 
remember  that  fruit  is  a  food,  a  necessity 
almost,  and  a  fruit  exhibition  is  as  important 
to  maintain  as  a  display  of  any  special  flower. 


We  thank  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
again  for  its  efforts  to  promote  fruit  culture  in 
this  country,  and  those  present  at  the  luncheon 
on  the  first  day  will  know  that  it  is  through 
the  keen  interest,  not  to  say  enthusiasm,  of 
the  officials  of  the  society  that  a  good  work 
is  maintained  under  somewhat  depressing 
conditions. 


MAKING   A   W^ATER    GARDEN. 

I  AM  glad  "Medway"  raises  the  question  of 
the  most  suitable  depth  to  plant  Nymphaias. 
I  quite  agree  that  many  of  the  robust  and 
hardier  sorts  will  thrive  well  in  much 
deeper  water  than  I  advised  planting  them  in. 
But  if  planted  at  the  depth  I  have  recom- 
mended I  am  sure  they  will  thrive  well.  The 
deeper  the  water  the  colder  will  be  the  mud 
they  are  to  grow  in,  and  many  of  the  choice 
and  more  delicate  sorts  do  not  flourish  in  deep 
cold  water.  Where  i^onds  are  already  made 
and  are  deeper  than  I  have  advised,  no  one 
wishing  to  grow  Water  Lilies  need  be  afraid  to 
):)lant  the  strong  and  quite  hardy  Nympha;as. 
My  reason  for  close  planting  is  fully  given,  and 
the  plants  are  easily  kept  within  bounds  by 
throwing  a  strong  plank  across  the  pond,  or  if 
too  wide  put  on  a  pair  of  long  thigh  fishing 
boots  and  get  in.  Three  or  four  times  during 
the  summer  pull  off'  all  the  old  outside  leaves 
and  thin  out  the  others  if  required.  The  flowers 
ca,n  then  be  seen  and  admired  and  the  plants 
will  not  be  injured  in  the  least.  If  the  plants 
get  too  large  divide  them  in  April  or  May. 
This  applies  to  small  ponds.  I  thank 
"Medway"  for  adding  Aponogeton  distachyon. 
I  had  forgotten  this  gem.  On  December  22 
last  year  many  hundreds  of  flowers  were 
floating  on  the  water.  Bamboos  are  delightful 
plants  for  the  water  garden,  and  I  hope  others 
will  follow  with  information  on  this  charming 
form  of  gardening. 

I  should  like  now  to  correct  one  little  error 
in  my  paper  which  refers  to  cement  ponds. 
It  reads:  "And  if  cement  is  used  a  good  layer 
of  sand  should  be  placed  over  it."  It  should 
read  :  "  A  good  layer  of  soil." 

W.  .1.  TOW'NSEND. 

The  Gardens,  Sandhurst  Lodge,  Wokingham. 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

CUANTHUS    PDNICEUS    .ALEUS    IN    New    ZEALAND. 

"I  am  sending  j'ou  flowers  of  white  Clianthus 
puniceus.  It  seems  to  be  quite  as  strong  a  grower, 
as  free  flowering,  and  apparently  as  hardy  as  the 
species,  and  the  seed  is  said  to  come  up  true  to 
colour.  In  answer  to  'A  Jamaica  Garden,'  May  4, 
I  tried  seed  of  the  variety  of  Prickly  Pear  grown 
in  Spain — it  is  the  same  as  the  plant  that  is  grown 
in  Malta — as  I  thought  I  might  get  better  fruit  by 
selecting  the  best  of  the  seedlings.  I  found  that 
they  came  up  quickly  and  fruited  very  soon,  and 
that  the  fruit  of  most  was  better  than  that  of  the 
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parent  plant — a  few,  of  course,  were  worse.  Tiiey 
should  fruit  the  third  year  from  seed.  In  answer 
to  'Riviera  Notes"  in  The  G.irden,  May  11, 
Clematis  indivisa  difl'ers  extremelj'  in  foliage  when 
raised  from  seed,  and  the  staniinate  and  pistillate 
flowers,  which  are  home  in  separate  plants,  are  so 
distinct  that  no  one  would  take  them  for  the  same 
species.  The  pistillate  flowers  are  not  much  more 
than  half  the  size  ;  they  are  almost  bell-shaped, 
and  are  creamy  white.  The  staminate  flowers,  as 
well  as  being  nearly  twice  the  size,  have  pure 
white,  fully  expanded  petals,  and  an  immense 
number  of  purple  stamens  in  the  centre  of  the 
flower.  In  the  seed-bed  some  of  the  seedlings 
have  long,  narrow,  undivided  leaves  ;  others  have 
the  leaves  as  broad  as  long,  and  very  much  divided, 
but  the  form  of  the  leaf  seems  to  give  no  indication 
of  the  sex  of  the  plant." — A.  Allison,  Letham, 
Wanganid,  Xr^ir  Zecdand. 

This  interesting  letter  was  accompanied  by  a 
spra}'  of  the  white-flowered  Clianthus  puniceus, 
showing  the  familiar  form  of  the  plant,  willi 
blooms  of  cream-white  colour,  instead  of  the  usual 
shades  of  red. 

A  Good  New  Pear. 

Those  who  appreciate  good  quality  in  this 
delicious  fruit  will  welcome  the  new  Michaelmas 
Nelis,  sent  out  b}'  Jlessrs.  Bunyard  last  j'ear.  It 
is  a  fruit  of  moderate  size,  ripening  pale  greenish 
yellow.  It  is  sweet,  juicy,  melting,  and  of  most 
delicious  flavour.  It  is  better  than  an}'  other  Pear 
of  the  same  season. 


A  beautiful  picking  of  the 

Cactus  Dahlias 
of  the  starry  forms  comes  from  Mrs.  E.  Bajddon, 
near  Dawlish. 


RECENT    PLANT     PORTRAITS. 

The  October  number  of  the  BotaHival  Mcujaziiie 
contains  Exorrhha  ivendlandiana,  a  native  of  the 
Fiji  Islands,  also  known  as  Kentia  exorrhiza  and 
Areca  exorrhiza.  This  is  a  tall-growing  tropical 
Palm  of  merely  botanical  interest. 

Hahenaria  Lii</airlii,  a  native  of  Bechuanaland. 
A  very  prettj'  terrestrial  Orchid,  with  pure  white 
flowers  and  very  long,  narrow,  pendulous  tails 
somewhat  like  those  of  the  smaller  Angra'cums. 

Cineraria  pentactina,  a  native  of  South  Africa. 
A  plant  of  slender,  pendulous  growth,  bearing 
small  yellow  flowers  in  a  loose  panicle.  Solely  of 
botanical  interest. 

Calorhahdo"  catdoplera,  a  native  of  China.  A 
herb  of  slender  growth,  bearing  a  long  spike  of 
small  purplish  flowers,  resembling  those  of  a 
Veronica. 

Riihits  pa/matws,  a  native  of  China  and  .Tapan. 
A  plant  of  distinct  foliage,  with  pretty  pure  white 
flowers. 

The  first  number  of  the  Revne  Horticole  for 
October  figures  Anthuriuin  andreanum  rhodo- 
(■Idornm.  This  is  a  variety  of  Anthurium  andre- 
anum, bearing  flowers  of  which  the  spathe  is  half 
rose  colour  and  half  green. 

The  number  of  the  Rei'iie  da  F Horlicidt  ure  B(dr/e 
for  October  figures  Catt/eya  Triawi'  mr.  A.  de 
Meulenft're,  a  brilliant  form  of  a  well  -  known 
Cattleya,  with  the  petals  striped  and  richl.y  tipped 
with  rosy  purple  and  a  handsome  richly  coloured 

lip.  W.    R.   GUMELETOX. 


NEW^    AND     RARE     PLANTS. 

L.klio-Cattleya  Wilsoni.k. — A  beautiful  little 
flower,  the  result  of  a  cross  between  L;elia  dayana 
and  Cattleya  labiata.  The  plant  is  not  more  than 
9  inches  or  so  high,  and  the  flower  a  very  pretty 
shade  of  colour,  a  soft  rose,  and  intermediate 
between  the  two  parents.  Exhibited  by  Sir  F. 
Wigan,  Bart.,  East  Sheen.     Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  Iris. — This  is  a  golden-margined 
variety  of  the  Cattleya  Iris  that  obtained  an  award 
of  merit  when  shown  a  few  meetings  ago,  and  the 
committee  thought  it  such  an   improvement  upon 


it  that  thej'  granted  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. It  is  a  beautiful  flower  (obtained 
between  C.  bicolor  and  C.  aurea),  the 
buff-brown  petals  being  finely  margined 
with  gold.  Exhibited  by  Jlessrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford. 

Cattleya  Lottie. — The  result  of  a 
cross  between  C.  Acklandi*  and  C. 
TriaUiTj  backhousiana.  A  verj-  elegant, 
medium-sized  flower,  the  petals  and 
sepals  of  a  purple-rose,  and  the  lip  an 
intensely  rich  purple  surmounted  by  a 
band  of  yellow  just  beneath  the  apex 
of  the  column.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co. ,  Heaton,  Bradford. 
Award  of  merit. 

Cattleya  haroldiana.  —  This 
remarkable  hj'brid,  between  Cattleva 
tenebrosa  and  C.  hardyana,  has  before 
been  honoured  with  an  award  of  merit, 
but  the  flower  exhibited  on  Tuesday 
last  excelled  the  previous  specimen  to 
such  an  extent  that  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate was  given  to  it.  The  lip  is  a  re- 
markable one ;  it  is  a  rich  velvety 
crimson  throughout,  and  the  throat  is 
delicately  veined  in  white.  The  petals 
are  buff',  shaded  with  rose,  and  the 
flower  is  large.  Exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Brad- 
ford. 

Cattleya  Lady  Inckam  (Maron's 
variety). — This  beautiful  variety  is  an 
improved  form  of  C.  Lady  Ingram  (C. 
Eldorado  >;  C.  aurea).  The  lip  is  of 
a  rich  apricot  yellow,  save  for  the 
fringed  base,  which  is  crimson-purple. 
The  petals  and  sepals  are  pale  lilac.  Exhibited 
by  M.  Charles  Maron,  Brunoy.     Award  of  merit. 
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OBITUARY. 

MR.    THOMAS    ROCHFORD. 

R.  THOMAS  ROCHFORD  died,  we 
are  very  sorry  to  hear,  on  the  12th 
inst. ,  at  his  residence  Turnford  Hall, 
Cheshunt,  Herts,  in  the  fifty-third 
year  of  his  age.  He  had  been  in 
failing  health  for  about  two  months, 
and  went  to  Cromer  in  the  hope  that  the  climate 
would  act  as  a  restorative,  but  it  was  found  that 
he  was  suS'ering  from  Bright's  disease.  He 
gradually  sank,  but  the  end  was  very  sudden,  and 
has  east  a  gloom  over  the  parish  in  whose  progress 
he  has  played  a  leading  part. 

Forty-four  years  ago  Mr.  Michael  Rochford, 
father  of  the  deceased  gentleman,  commenced 
fruit  growing  in  Tottenham,  and  his  sons  resolved 
to  follow  the  same  industry.  In  1SS2  Mr.  .loseph 
Rochford,  believing  that  there  was  wider  scope  for 
its  development  in  the  country,  came  to  the 
Turnford  establishment  and  there  founded  a 
nursery.  About  a  year  afterwards  his  eldest 
brother — Thomas — followed  him,  and  between  them 
they  literallj'  put  the  north  end  of  the  parish 
under  a  glass  case.  Their  joint  glass  houses  cover 
seventy  acres  of  ground  in  Cheshunt  and  in 
Wormley. 

Twent}'  years  ago  Turnford  was  a  little  handet 
(chiefly  remarkable  as  the  site  of  an  ancient 
nunnery),  containing  altogether  about  fourteen 
cottages.  It  is  now  a  flourishing  "townlet"  of 
a  hundred  habitations  or  so,  which  very  often 
goes  by  the  sub-title  of  "  Rochfordville,"  in  fact 
the  advent  of  the  brothers  Piochford  led  to  the 
creation  of  a  new  centre  of  industry,  and  is  very 
largely  responsible  for  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  Cheshunt  and  the  adjacent  parishes  of 
Worndey  and  Broxbourne  during  the  last  two 
decades. 

In  the  old  days  the  grass  grew  in  the  public 
thoroughfares,  which  were  infested  with  labourers 
out  of  work  ;  to-day  there  is  no  problem  of  the 
unemployed  at  Cheshunt.  Nowadays  there  is 
glass  to  be  seen   everywhere  in  the  parish,  but  of 


the    late    JIR.    THOMAS    ROI'IIFORD. 

this  branch  of  the  nursery  industry  Messrs. 
Rochford  were  the  pioneers,  and  their  establish- 
ments are,  in  man}'  respects,  absolutelj'  unique. 
Nowhere  has  the  principle  of  artificial  retarda- 
tion of  plants,  which  not  many  years  ago 
revolutionised  the  world  of  horticulture,  been 
carried  to  such  perfection  as  at  the  Turnford 
Hall  Nurseries. 

From  the  now  famous  refrigerator,  where  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  a  temperature  GO'  below 
zero,  retarded  plants  are  sent  out  to  all  parts 
of  the  two  hemispheres.  About  six  3'ears  ago 
the  Orchid  was  added  to  the  other  specialities 
(such  as  (irapes.  Palms,  and  Lilies  of  the  Vallej') 
at  Turnford  Hall  Nurseries.  Its  introduction 
was  at  that  time  regarded  as  a  Quixotic  losing 
game,  but  pluck,  combined  with  foresight,  were 
prominent  traits  in  the  character  of  the  late 
Mr.  Rochford,  and  the  result  of  his  venture  has 
more  than  justified  his  judgment.  It  is  said 
that  there  are  now  over  200,000  Orchids  at  the 
nurseries. 

But  Mr.  Rochford's  untimely  death  is  deeply 
lamented,  not  only  for  what  he  did,  but  also  for 
what  he  was.  By  his  own  emplo3'ees  he  was  not 
only  respected,  but  beloved.  To  them  he  was  a 
model  master,  but  far  more  than  a  master.  He  did 
not  regard  them  as  mere  profit-making  machines, 
but  as  members  of  a  community  of  which  he  was 
the  head.  His  interest  in  their  welfare  did  not 
cease  when  the  da}''s  work  was  over ;  the  joys  or 
sorrows  of  the  humblest  labourer  were  matters  of 
concern  to  him,  and  manj'  are  the  stories  now 
retailed  of  deeds  of  kindness  wrought  by  him  in 
secret. 

Few  employers  of  labour  have  done  more  than 
he  to  span  the  gulf  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  the  Turnford  Hall  Working  Men's  Institute, 
built  by  him  in  the  year  1S0(>  as  a  free  gift  to  his 
men,  will  be  a  perpetual  memorial  of  his  goodness 
of  heart.  It  is  the  social  centre  of  "Rochford- 
ville," and  "  the  Governor,"  as  he  was  afl'eotionatelj' 
called,  was  always  at  his  best  when  presiding  at 
the  annual  dinner,  or  otherwise  participating  in 
the  pastimes  of  his  men. 

On  >5unday  afternoon  300  of  them  visiteil 
the  death  chamber  and  sorrowfully  gazed  for 
the  last  lime  upon  the  face  of  him  whose 
memory  they  will  ever  cherish.  No  more  touch- 
ing scene  has  ever  taken  place  in  Cheshunt. 
"  He   was    the   best  master  we  have  ever  had," 
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they  said ;  "we  cannot  realise  that  he  is  really 
gone." 

The  cross  laid  upon  his  grave  in  Cheshunt 
Cemetery  on  Thursday  last  (when  the  funeral  took 
place  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church)  was  ■  made  by  Mme.  Butchard,  and 
composed  entirely  of  Cattleya  labiata  and  Odonto- 
glossum  crispum. 

The  deceased  leaves  a  widow,  one  daughter,  and 
seven  sons,  two  of  whom  (Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr. 
George)  are  of  age.  The  business  will  be  continued 
as  an  entirely  private  company. 


APRICOT    TREES    FAILING. 

Africot  trees  fail  at  times  when  they  should 
thrive,  and  a  note  as  to  the  cause  of  failure  and 
possible  remedy  ma}'  not  be  out  of  place.  I  have 
often  noticed  that  after  a  dry,  hot  summer  we 
get  much  rain  in  tlie  autumn.  This  causes  late 
growth,  which  is  not  good  for  these  trees,  as  the 
Apricot  is  one  of  the  first  to  start,  and  the  late 
growths  made  are  not  needed  when  the  trees 
should  be  resting,  or,  at  any  rate,  nearly  so.  How 
is  it  possible  to  counteract  this  strong  growth  ? 
Doubtless  a  sloping  border  and  fairly  hard  soil 
will  go  a  long  way  ;  these  aids  are  not  at  all 
beneficial  to  I  he  trees  in  the  summer,  but  quite 
the  reverse.  Then  the  Apricot  needs  ample  mois- 
ture ;  indeed,  I  do  not  know  of  any  stone  fruit 
that  requires  more  in  June  and  July  if  the  roots 
are  in  well-drained  soil  or  the  latter  is  at  all  light. 
I  do  not  care  to  see  the  foliage  drooping  in  the 
afternoon  after  hot  sunshine,  and  this  often 
happens  if  the  trees  are  cropping  well  and  the 
roots  near  the  surface.  Then  abundant  supplies 
of  moisture  will  be  beneficial,  also  liberal  mulch- 
ings of  short  manure.  This  encourages  the 
surface-roots,  and  the  latter  support  the  spur 
growths,  so  good  for  the  trees,  not  the  strong 
barren  wood. 

The  next  point  is  how  to  prevent  gross  wood 
late  in  autumn.  So  far  I  have  found  nothing 
succeeds  like  lifting  young  trees,  by  which  1 
include  trees  of  fair  size,  and  by  root-pruning,  and, 
if  necessary,  raising  older  trees.  Once  the  Apricot 
roots  get  too  low  down  or  in  badly  drained  soil  the 
fruit  is  poorer  and  there  is  less  of  it.  A  dozen 
years  ago  I  removed  some  large  trees  from  an  east 
wall  to  one  facing  west  (of  course,  the  position  was 
better),  and  trees  that  had  been  very  poor  indeed 
as  regards  fruit  did  well  the  second  season  after 
planting  and  for  years  afterwards,  but  upon  close 
examination  I  found  it  necessary  to  lift  and 
replant  owing  to  a  gross  wood  growth  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  fruits  cracked  badly,  thus 
showing  lime  was  needed  in  the  soil  and  more 
surface-roots.  I  think  in  many  gardens,  even  if 
transplanting  or  lifting  were  not  performed  as  now 
advised,  much  good  would  follow  root-pruning 
done  early  in  the  autumn — that  is,  before  the 
leaves  turn  colour — and,  if  found  necessary,  the 
coarse  roots  well  under  the  trees  were  hard  pruned. 
To  do  this  it  would  be  needful  to  take  out  a 
good  trench  3  feet  from  the  wall,  so  that  the  roots 
under  the  trees  woidd  be  cut ;  indeed,  I  would 
make  a  trench  the  whole  length  of  the  trees,  and 
th\is  destroy  all  strong  roots.  This  work  done 
every  two  years  will  check  gross  growth,  and,  as 
previously  noted  above,  should  this  fail  I  would 
lift  out  of  position,  add  new  soil  of  a  calcareous 
nature,  and  well  ram  this  to  promote  the  growth 
needed.  I  find  trees  after  being  planted  three 
years  need  lifting.  Trees  well  looked  after  in  the 
shape  of  top-dressings  and  liquid  food  show  a 
root  tendency  downward,  and  transplanting  done 
early  in  October  is  most  beneficial.  The  work 
needs  care,  but  it  is  well  repaid  in  the  end. 
Though  in  soils  abounding  in  proper  materials 
this  advice  may  not  be  needed,  I  certainly  would 
not  hesitate  to  act  in  places  where  there  are 
failures.  In  some  gardens  the  trees  do  not  make 
enough  growth.  Here  at  times  the  soil  is  clayey 
and  wet,  and  the  addition  of  lime  in  the  shape  of 
old  mortar  rubble,  chalk,  and  other  aids  that  will 
drain  and  lighten  the  soil,  also  to  place  ample 
drainage  at  the  roots,  will  result  in  healthy 
growth.  ,  G.  W. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XXI. 


The  Uses  of  Hair  on  Plants. 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation  that  plants 
habitually  growing  in  dry  places  are,  as  a  rule, 
much  more  hairy  than  those  in  continually  wet  or 
damp  localities.  Moreover,  the  same  kind  of  plant 
will  be  often  hardier  in  the  former  than  in  the 
latter.  One  is,  therefore,  led  to  infer  that  the- 
presence  or  absence  of  hair  is  an  adaptation  to 
the  localities  in  question. 

If  we  go  to  hot  deserts,  where  the  drought  is 
far  in  excess  of  anything  in  England,  the  first 
observation  is  that  nearly  all  the  plants  occurring 
in  the  dry  w;  te  .'-courses  or  "  Wadys  "  are  of  a  grey 
colour,  and  )  oD  bright  green  as  in  this  country. 
On  inspection  this  will  be  found  to  be  due  to  the 
thick  coating  of  hair  which  prevents  the  green 
chlorophyll  being  readily  seen. 

An  analogous  change  occurs  when  wild  hair}' 
plants  are  cultivated  in  a  garden.  Thus  the  Parsnip 
is  densely  clothed  with  hair  when  wild,  but  the 
cultivated  plant  raised  from  it  is  quite  hairless. 

The  actual  use  of  hair  is  various.  In  the  deserts 
the  hairs  take  on  different  forms.  They  may  be 
stiff,  straight,  and  adpressed  to  the  surface,  all 
lying  in  one  direction,  or  the  "  needles  "  are  inter- 
lacing ;  or,  again,  they  may  be  of  a  twisted  cottony 
character  and  cover  the  surface  with  a  layer  of 
wool,  or  they  may  be  stellate  and  flat,  the  branches 
interlacing  so  as  to  produce  a  dense  coating  of  felt. 
Lastly  they  may  be  bladdery  and  filled  with  water, 
but  they  finally  collapse,  dry  up,  and  form  a  glossy 
sheet  over  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 

Being  more  or  less  non-conducting  this  covering 
of  hair  protects  the  plant  from  excessive  heat  and 
light,  and  so  tends  to  reduce  transpiration  or  the 
loss  of  water  from  the  interior. 

Besides,  in  the  deserts  many  alpine  plants  are 
densely  coated  with  hair.  The  Edelweiss  is  a 
familiar  Swiss  plant,  and  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  describes 
a  woolly  Forget-me-not  in  the  Himalayas.  That 
this  is  an  adaptation  is  seen  from  the  fact  that  Bellis 
atlantica  has  leaves  covered  with  a  true  velvet 
having  a  long  pile  at  the  summit  of  the  mountains, 
but  when  it  was  cultivated  in  Algeria  it  bore 
leaves,  less  and  less  velvety,  till  they  became  as 
glabrous  as  the  Bellis  of  Algeria.  Similarly  Allium 
Chamiemoly,  when  cultivated  for  eight  j'ears,  lost 
its  villosity  which  it  had  on  the  mountains.  The 
use  of  felt  on  high  mountains  is  presumedly  in 
checking  the  great  cold,  just  as  it  protects  against 
great  heat  in  the  deserts. 

The  next  use  is  as  an  absorbent.  It  was  formerly 
thought  that  plants  could  only  take  up  water  by 
their  roots  ;  but  it  has  been  proved  by  experiments 
that  if  the  foliage  is  at  all  flaccid  from  an  excess 
of  transpiration  over  the  absorption  by  the  roots, 
then  the  leaves  will  absorb  water,  as  of  rain  and 
dew,  with  avidity. 

With  regard  to  the  hairs  being  able  to  do  this, 
some  doubt  was  expressed  of  the  possibility  from 
the  fact  that  experiments  with  the  woolly  leaves 
of  Mulleins  showed  that  the}'  neither  condensed 
aqueous  vapour  nor  took  up  liquid  drops. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown  that 
certain  cells  of  septate  hairs,  generally  the  lowest, 
can  and  do  absorb  water,  especially  of  steppe  and 
desert  plants.  Our  common  Chickweed,  however, 
will  svipply  the  reader  with  a  familiar  plant  for 
observation.  It  will  be  noticed  that  a  line  of 
hairs  runs  from  node  to  node,  but  on  alternate 
sides  each  succeeding  internode. 

The  leaf  blades  are  ciliated.  Now  the  hairs  can 
not  only  be  easily  wetted,  but  readily  hold  it,  any 
excess  from  a  leaf  runs  down  the  line  of  hairs  to  the 
next  node. 

It  has  been  observed  that  only  the  lowest  cells 
of  the  hairs  can  absorb,  and  as  an  indication  of 
this  it  will  be  noticed  that  v/hen  relaxed  in  dr}-  air 
these  cells  are  covered  witli  stri;e,  but  they 
disappear  when  turgid  with  water.  A  precisely 
similar  phenomenon  is  a  characteristic  of  desert 
plants,  the  hairs  in  these  are  often  coated  with 
wax,  like  the  cuticle,  but  it  is  slashed  so  as  to  leave 
spaces  through  which  the  dew — and  dews  are  very 


heavy  during  the  nine  months  of  drought — can  be 
absorbed  and  the  plant  nourished  by  the  water. 

Another  method  of  water  absorption  by  hairs 
is  believed  to  be  done  by  those  which  have  head- 
like summits  called  glands,  as  they  pour  out  a  resin- 
like matter  or  a  viscid  secretion.  In  dry  weather 
this  prevents  desiccation,  but  after  rain  or  dew 
the  cuticle  and  the  coat  of  dried  secretion  take  up 
water,  which  finally  reaches  the  interior  of  the 
plant.  GEORfiE  Henslow. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 

Photographs  of  Roses. —  We  should 

welcome  any  .specially  good  photographs  of  Roses, 
either  growing  or  as  cut  flowers.  If  in  water  they 
should  be  in  plain  glasses,  or  vases  without 
patterns,  and  on  plain  backgrounds.  If  in  the 
garden  they  should  preferably  he  without  figures 
or  accessories,  such  as  the  ironmonger's  stock, 
garden  seats,  bicycles,  or  family  pets.  They 
should  be  silver  prints,  glazed,  and  not  less  than 
half -plate  size. — Eus. 

Chpysanthemum  Mychett  W^hite. 

— There  are  a  few  excellent  white  early-flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  of  somewhat  recent 
origin.  Market  White,  Satisfaction,  Queen  of  the 
Earlies,  and  Barbara  Forbes,  each  possessing  dis- 
tinct characteristics,  but  in  the  variety  under 
notice  we  have  an  unusually  dainty  flower.  The 
flower,  either  disbudded  or  otherwise,  is  useful 
for  all  kinds  of  decorative  uses.  It  is  pure  white. 
The  reason  why  the  plant  is  not  often  seen  may  be 
attributed  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  stock.  In 
the  early  spring  season  the  old  stools  should  be 
shaken  out  and  planted  in  a  bed  of  prepared  soil 
on  the  raised  sides  of  the  propagating  house,  where 
they  quickly  respond  with  a  large  number  of 
desirable  cuttings.  Propagation  should  then  pro- 
ceed apace.  The  plant  never  succeeds  better  than 
when  planted  in  the  open  ground,  where  it  soon 
grows  freely. — D.  B.  C. 

Escallonla  exoniensis.— In  the  neigh- 

Ijourhood  of  London  Escallonia  philippiana  is  the 
only  one  that  can  be  depended  on  to  come  safel}' 
through  an  average  winter  in  the  open  ground,  for 
while  several  other  species  have  withstood  the 
last  three  or  four  mild  winters  with  no  serious 
injury,  a  period  of  three  or  four  weeks  frost  would 
be  almost  sure  to  prove  fatal.  Next  to  philippiana 
in  hardiness  the  above  hybrid  probably  comes.  It 
nuikes  a  good-sized  bush  of  upright  habit  with 
small,  obovate,  olive-green  leaves,  having  finely 
toothed  margins.  The  flowers  are  borne  con- 
tinuouslj'  from  the  end  of  Juh'  until  November. 
They  are  half  an  inch  long,  white,  shaded  rather 
deeply  with  rose  on  the  outside,  and  borne  in  long, 
one-sided,  terminal  racemes.  It  was  originally  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Veitch,  of  Exeter,  a  few  years  ago, 
and  in  the  milder  climate  of  Exeter  and  other 
parts  of  the  south-west  counties  is  said  to  be  a 
good  evergreen  either  for  grouping,  informal 
hedges,  or  the  shrubbery.  Its  flowering  alone,  at 
a  period  when  there  is  little  else  about,  entitles  it 
to  any  place  in  the  garden  where  it  will  exist. — 
W.  D. 
Rose   Fellenbepg  in    South-AVest 

Scotland. — This  Rose  is  gradually  gaining 
ground  in  the  estimation  of  those  who  wish  for 
free-flowering,  long-blooming  varieties,  especially 
those  which  will  last  far  into  the  late  autumn 
months.  It  appears  to  do  very  well  in  a  great  part 
of  the  South-West  of  Scotland,  and  I  was  pleased 
to  see  it  in  Cjuantity  at  Drumlanrig,  where  it  is 
used  in  beds,  and  where  Mr.  Inglis  intends  to  use 
it  still  more  largely.  This  is  encouraging  for  those 
who  are  in  cold,  rainy  districts  ;  for,  as  a  good 
many  know,  Drumlanrig  Gardens  are  in  a  cold,  wet 
vallej'  where  not  everything  will  thrive,  and  where 
many  plants  are  frosted  down  too  early  for  the 
pleasure  of  those  for  whom  they  are  intended. 
This  Rose,  however,  lasts  a  long  time,  and  Mr. 
Inglis  told  me  that  he  could  frequently  gather  good 
flowers  from  it  up  to  Christmas.  In  much  warmer 
gardens  in  the  district  it  gives  as  much  satisfaction, 
while  its  floriferousness  makes  it  highly  appreciated 
as  a  bedding  plant. — S.  Arnott. 
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Begronias  at  Arbigland,  N.B.— One 

of  the  south  of  Scotland  gardens  which  have  made 
great  progress  within  recent  years  is  that  of 
Colonel  C.  E.  Blackett,  of  Arbigland,  Kirkcud- 
brightshire, where,  by  the  way,  the  father  of  the 
noted  Paul  .Jones  was  gardener.  Within  the  laft 
ten  or  twelve  years  especially  the  gardening  has 
not  only  been  much  extended,  but  is  more  varied 
in  style,  and  now  a  "Japanese  garden"  is  in 
making  by  a  little  stream  which  runs  through  the 
finely  wooded  grounds.  In  the  walled  garden  an 
old  feature  of  the  place  has  been  retained,  but  has 
been  given  to  the  Begonia,  which  is  largely  used  in 
the  borders  on  either  side  of  the  broad  main  walk. 
These  plants  do  well  in  the  rich  soil  and  moist 
atmosphere.  This  season  they  have  been  very 
effective,  and  show  a  great  advance  on  the  old 
varieties  which  were  formerly  used.  A  fresh 
stock  of  the  most  modern  beddiug  Begonias  has 
shown  how  much  these  again  are  better  than 
those  of  a  few  years  ago.  Bold  habit,  large  flowers, 
and  plenty  of  bloom  are  the  characteristics  of  these 
plants. — S.  A. 

Proposed    memorial    to   the    late 

Mr.  R.  D.   Blackmore. —Horticulturists 

should  be  interested  in  the  late  Mr.  Blackmore. 
He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  at  one  time  a  member  o'f  the  fruit 
committee.  Of  his  ups  and  downs  as  a  grower  of 
Pears  the  world  has  heard,  and  therefore  we  hope 
a  worthy  response  to  the  "  R.  D.  Blackmore 
Memorial  Fund "  will  be  made.  A  circular 
announcing  it  has  been  sent  to  us.  It  is  proposed 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  famous  novelist  in 
Exeter  Cathedral.  Mr.  R.  B.  Marston,  who  has 
undertaken  the  duties  of  honorary  secretary  and 
treasurer,  writes:  "I  have  been  asked  to  act  as 
honorary  secretary'  and  honorary  treasurer  of  a 
fund  to  be  raised  with  the  object  of  placing  a 
memorial  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  D.  Blackmore  in 
Exeter  Cathedral,  and,  having  known  Mr.  Black- 
more  intimately  for  nearly  thirty  years,  and  enjoyed 
the  great  privilege  of  his  hearty  friendship,  I  need 
hardly  say  that  in  acceptiug  that  position  I  do  so 
with  the  feeling  that  whatever  work  it  may  entail 
will  indeed  be  a  '  labour  of  love."  "  If  the  subscrip- 
tion fund  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  erection  of 
a  suitable  memorial  in  the  cathedral,  any  sur- 
plus that  remains  will  be,  it  is  proposed, 
invested  for  the  benefit  of  the  Authors'  Bene- 
volent Fund.  Suljscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
R.  B.  Marston,  St.  Dunstan's  House,  Fetter  Lane, 
London,  E.G. 

The  old  arboretum  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural    Society    for    sale.— 

In  passing  IJevonhurst,  Chiswiek,  in  the  famous 
Lime  Avenue  recently  the  ominous  words  "To  be 
sold "  met  our  gaze ;  but  this  was  not  by  any 
means  the  only  serious  reflection,  for  Devonhurst 
forms  a  part  of  what  was  once  the  famous  arboretum 
of  the  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswiek,  at  that 
time  probably  the  finest  arboretum  in  the  world, 
and  from  which  was  distributed  a  large  proportion 
of  the  magnificent  trees  which  are  now  the  pride  of 
all  tree  lovers  from  Land's  End  to  .John  o'  (iroats. 
What  a  retrospect  is  therefore  supplied  by  the 
above  notice  I  Some  of  the  fine  old  nionarchs 
in  the  tree  way  may  still  be  noticed  at  Devonhurst. 
In  a  quiet  walk  round  the  place  some  years  ago  I 
noticed  some  labels  attached  to  the  trees  ;  they 
were  scarcely  legible,  and  had  evidently  been 
placed  there  when  the  society  were  in  possession  : 
and  in  the  grounds  at  that  time  stood  the  remains 
of  an  old  iron  tent,  taking  one's  thoughts  back  to 
the  world-famous  Chiswiek  shows  that  were  held 
hereabouts  in  those  far-ofi  days.  I  suppose  Devon- 
hurst will  ultimately  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
speculative  builder,  but  what  a  fine  acquisition  to  i 
now  crowded  Chiswiek  would  be  such  an  open  j 
space,  together  with  Chiswiek  House  adjacent  I 
(approached  by  a  fine  avenue  of  Limes),  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire's  property,  and  comprising  some 
sixty  acres,  and  where  are  to  be  seen  some  of  the 
finest  Cedars  in  the  country  —  a  place,  indeed, 
altogether  rich  in  trees,  and  which,  probably,  the 
aforesaid  speculative  builder  will  also  have  his  eyes 
on  in  the  fulness  of  time  ! — Quo. 

United  Horticultural  and  Benefit 

Society. — The  fifteenth   anniversary   dinner  of 


this  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  Wednesday,  October  9,  when  Jlr.  Peter  E.  Kay 
took  the  chair.  A  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent  by  the  large  number  present,  and  the  names 
of  several  new  lady  members  were  received  by  the 
secretary,  this  being  the  first  time  ladies  have  so 
supported  this  institution.  Mr.  Kay  remarked  at 
length  upon  the  benefits  of  this  excellent  society  ; 
they  had  now  almost  1,000  members,  and  the  funds 
in  hand  were  £18,000.  Not  the  least  commendable 
item  of  the  society  w-as  its  great  encouragement  to 
thrift.  Mr.  Hudson,  the  treasurer,  in  replying  to 
this  toast,  strongly  urged  all  young  gardeners  to 
join  and  endeavour  to  persuade  their  friends  to  do 
so.  They  wanted  to  have  a  membership  this  year 
of  1,000  if  possible.  Mr.  Harding,  in  proposing 
"  The  Honorary  and  Life  Members,''  struck  an 
important  note  when  he  mentioned  that  seven 
years  ago  the  expenditure  was  but  one-fourteenth 
of  the  receipts,  whereas  now  they  have  risen  to 
one-third  the  amount.  Mr.  Bunyard  thought  the 
report  a  most  satisfactory  one.  This  society  works 
harmoniously  with  other  gardening  benevolent 
societies,  and  is  worthy  of  every  support.  Mr. 
Richard  Dean,  0,  Martindale  Road,  Balham,  is 
the  secretary. 

Root  show  at  Coggeshall.— We  have 
received  a  schedule  (jf  prizes  offered  by  Mr.  John 
K.  King  at  his  Royal  root  show,  which  will  be 
held  at  Cc^geshall,  Essex,  on  Tuesday,  October  2!l. 
This  root  show  is  now  the  largest  in  the  kingdom, 
and  considerably  over  £100  is  off'ered  in  prizes  for 
roots,  cereals,  vegetables,  and  Potatoes.  The 
Great  Eastern  Railwaj'  will  issue  return  tickets  at 
single  fares  from  all  stations  on  their  line,  and 
will  also  run  a  special  train  for  the  convenience  of 
visitors  from  Hertfordshire.  Mr.  James  Round, 
M.P. ,  will  preside  at  the  luncheon,  supported  by 
several  leading  agriculturists,  and  as  the  speeches 
will  sure  to  be  of  considerable  interest  to  all 
agriculturists,  it  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a 
large  gathering. 

Camellia  in  fruit.— I  have  pleasure  in 
forwarding  you  a  photograph  of  the  fruit  of  the 
Camellia,  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  a  very  unusual 
production  in  England.  This  summer  I  have  had 
two  trees  on  the  back  walls  of  two  separate  Vine 
houses  that  are  both  bearing  fruit  for  the  first  time, 
ilthough  they  are  from  fifteen  to  twenty  years  old. 
Possibly  it  may  be  the  very  warm  weather  we  have 
had  that  has  induced  this  unusual  development. 
Since  the  photograph  was  taken  the  fruits"  have 
tracked  open   and  curled   back,   exposing  in  each 


case  three  large  brown  seeds.  The  flower  is  a  large 
double  one,  striped  pink  and  white,  and  the  plant 
of  rather  a  loose  habit  of  growtli. — Fr.anic  D. 
Brockleiivrst,  Hurt:  Hill,  Mm-rlistitlil,  Cheshire. 

Horticultural    College,    Swanley, 

Kent. — There  will  be  a  display  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums on  November  li,  and  a  lecture  on  the  flower 
in  the  afternoon  from  four  to  five  o'clock. 

Gladiolus   hybridus  princeps.— In 

the  accounts  of  (dadiolus  liybridus  princeps, 
appearing  in  The  (.:.\ri)EX  for  September  "Jl  and 
previous  issues,  the  influence  of  parentage  is 
ascribed  chiefly  to  G.  Saundersi.  This  is  true  in 
a  measure,  as  hybridus  princeps  was  the  result  of 
poUenising  G.  cruentus  with  a  Gandavensis  hybrid 
of  the  Childsii  race,  which  undoubtedly  had  G. 
Saundersi  as  a  parent.  The  plant  and  bloom 
show  most  strongly  the  influence  of  G.  cruentus, 
though  traces  of  the  pollen  parent  are  not  wanting. 
The  extreme  vigour,  large  size  of  bloom,  reaching 
at  times  fully  7  inches  across,  and  the  capacity  for 
rapid  increase  by  numerous  small  but  vigorous 
cornis  are  quite  characteristic  of  G.  cruentus 
hybrids  as  we  grow  them  here,  though  hybridus 
princeps  is  much  the  best  of  those  we  have  bloomed 
up  to  this  time.  G.  cruentus  is  a  but  little-known 
species  from  Natal,  bearing  wide-open  crimson 
flowers  with  irregular  white  featherings  on  the 
lower  segments.  The  corms  from  which  hybridus 
princeps  descended  were  received  through  the 
kindness  of  Herr  Max  Leichtlin,  Baden-Baden, 
Germany,  in  1894.  Herr  Leichtlin  has  shown 
much  appreciation  of  princeps,  and  has  had  it 
tested  quite  thoroughly  in  Europe. — W.  Van 
Fleet,  Horticultural  Trial  Grounds,  Little  Silver, 
N..J. 

The  late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. 

— ^Ir.  Martin  .Tohn  Sutton  and  other  members  of 
the  family  of  the  late  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton, 
finding  it  impossible  to  answer  individually  the 
many  hundreds  of  letters  received  from  all  parts 
of  tlic  country,  desire  to  express  their  grateful 
appreciation  of  the  sympathy  evinced  with  them 
in  their  recent  bereavement. 

Mr.  John  Black,  Sir  Archibald  Hepburn's 
gardener  at  .Sraeaton,  East  Lothian,  officiated  for 
the  fortieth  time  as  judge  at  the  little  village 
flower  show  of  Tyninghame.  To  mark  his  long 
series  of  services  in  a  cause  so  worthy  a  handsome 
timepiece  was  presented  by  Lady  Grizel  Hamilton, 
in  the  name  of  the  societ}',  to  Mr.  Black,  who  has 
also  acted  on  several  occasions  as  judge  of  the 
flower  gardens  on  the  Tyninghame  Estate. 
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Tea  and   Hybrid   Tea   Roses.- The 

popularity  of  Hybrid  Tea  and  Hybrid  China  Roses 
is  becoming  quite  marked,  njany  gardens  possessing 
good  selections,  which  yield  flowers  during  many 
hionths,  and  at  no  season  are  they  more  desirable 
than  in  late  autumn.  One  of  the  best  and  perhaps 
the  most  brilliant  of  all  is  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  It 
possesses  the  foliage  of  Bardou  .Job,  and  produce.s 
an  uninterrupted  supply  of  strong  flowering 
growths  throughout  the  whole  season.  Its  flower- 
ing habit  is  reminiscent  of  the  Polyantha  Rose, 
each  shoot  being  terminated  by  a  huge  truss  of 
flowers,  glowing  red  in  colour.  Marquise  de 
Salisbury  is  also  a  first-rate  brilliantly  coloured 
Rose,  and  well  adapted  to  Scotch  gardening.  In 
Baron  de  St.  Trevier  we  have  a  lovely  salmon- 
pink,  while  Baronne  Henrietta  de  Loew  is  not 
unlike  Alister  Stella  Gray.  The  lovely  Papa 
Gontier  succeeds  extremely  well  north  of  the 
Tweed,  and  its  late  bloom  is  perhaps  better  than 
its  earljr.  Verj'  charming,  too,  is  Mine.  Lambard 
at  this  late  season,  but  it  is  less  beautiful  than 
General  Shablikine,  which  may  best  be  described 
as  a  superior  form  of  it.  Alister  Stella  Graj'  has 
proved  an  indispensable  late  Rose,  and  we  could 
by  no  means  do  without  W.  A.  Richardson.  It 
has  been  in  bloom  in  the  open  here  continuously 
since  May  10,  outrivalling  in  this  respect  the  old 
Gloire  de  Dijon.  The  common  China  is  always 
fine  late  in  the  year,  and  almost  as  noteworthy  is 
Marjolin,  and  the  old,  but  bright,  Fabvier.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  Mme.  Falcot  still  holds  its  own  as 
a  trustworthy  garden  Rose.  At  present  plants  in 
the  open  are  flowering  profusely,  much  better  than 
those  on  walls,  where  red  spider  not  infrequently 
does  them  irreparable  injury. — R.  P.  Brothbrston. 
Gladiolus  ChildSi. — I  recommended  these 
earlier  in  the  year,  and,  after  another  season's 
e.xperience  with  many  hundreds  of  flowering  bulbs, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  for  furnishing 
borders  they  are  the  best  type  of  autumn-flowering 
Gladioli  we  possess.  Unlike  the  other  sections, 
they  do  not  require  starting  under  glass,  but  bloom 
in  good  time  when  the  corms  are  planted  in  the 
open  ground.  They,  moreover,  possess  a  free- 
seeding  propensity  absent  in  the  others,  and,  taking 
advantage  of  this,  I  have  been  able  to  raise  a  lot  of 
seedlings,  some  of  which  are  ([uite  distinct.  I  think 
it  possible,  too,  that  they  may  prove  more  hardy 
than  any  other  of  the  section  to  which  they  are 
allied. -R.  B. 

Akebia  quinata  seeding.— Lady 

Stalbridge  writes;  "I  wish  to  know  if  it  is  unusual 
for  Akebia  quinata  to  seed  in  this  country.  I 
have  one  seed-pod  the  size  of  an  egg,  borne  on 
last  year's  wood,  outside  of  a  dove  colour  and 
inside  there  are  numerous  seeds  of  a  hairy  sort  of 
growth."' 

Tetpanema  mexicana.— Visitors  to  Kew 

cannot  have  failed  to  have  noticed  this  charming 
little  plant,  which  is  nearly  always  in  flower  in  the 
Begonia  house.  When  out  of  flower  it  might  easily 
be  mistaken  at  first  sight  for  a  Primrose,  the  leaves 
being  very  similar  to  those  of  a  common  Primrose 
in  shape,  though  th3y  diifer  in  colour.  The  stem 
is  very  short  and  fleshy — not  more  than  2  inches 
long — and  the  leaves,  which  are  3  inches  to  4  inches 
long,  are  closely  grouped  together  to  form  a  rosette 
at  the  apex.  'The  flowers  are  borne  in  dense  heads 
on  stalks  3  inches  to  4  inches  long  ;  they  are 
reddish  purple  in  colour  and  half  an  inch  in 
length,  inflorescences  being  borne  from  the  leaf 
axils  for  a  great  portion  of  the  year.  Shallow 
pans  are  most  suitable  for  its  successful  cultiva- 
tion, and  a  mixture  of  fibrous  loam  and  leaf-mould 
or  peat,  with  a  good  addition  of  silver  sand,  forms 
a  suitable  compost. — W.  Dallisioke. 

Amasonia  calyeina.— For  several  weeks 
past  a  group  or  two  of  this  charming  shrub  Iras 
brightened  the  stove  at  Kew  with  its  bright 
coloured  bracts  and  flowers.  It  flowered  for  the 
first  time  at  Kew  in  1886,  having  been  introduced  a 
few  years  previously  through  the  agency  of  Messrs. 
Veitch,  whose  collector,  Mr.  D.  Burke,  found  it  in 
British  Guiana.  Grown  naturally  it  forms  a  fair- 
sized  bush  of  somewhat  loose  growth,  with  leaves 
6  inches  to  9  inches  long  by  U-  inches  to  2  inches  in 
width,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  inflorescences 
are   terminal,    and   in   the   form    of   long   arching 


racemes.  The  racemes  are  often  a  foot  or  more 
long,  and  hear  numerous  tubular  primrose-yellow 
flowers  1-i  inches  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  eft'ect 
of  the  inflorescence  is  added  to  in  no  small  degree 
by  the  pretty  deep  red  bracts  and  1)3'  the  reddish 
colour  of  the  stem.  The  plants  at  Kew  have  been 
grown  on  from  cuttings  in  small  pots  to  produce 
one  raceme  of  flowers  each,  and  their  efl'ectiveness 
is  a  suflicient  recommendation  to  warrant  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  method  of  culture.  Essentials  to 
success  are  good  drainage,  fairly  light,  rich,  loamy 
soil,  and  a  moist  tropical  temperature.  A  figuVe 
of  the  plant  is  given  in  the  Botanical  Magazine 
at  t.  691.''>.  -W.  T>. 

Alberta  magna.— About  twelve  years  ago 
seeds  of  this  handsome  Rubiaceous  shrub  were  sent 
to  Kew  from  South  Africa  by  Mr.  Galpin,  and 
flowers  have  been  produced  on  several  occasions. 
At  present  a  fine  specimen  8  feet  high  is  bearing 
several  inflorescences  in  the  Mexican  house  at  Kew, 
where  it  is  a  conspicuous  object.  The  leaves  are 
evergreen,  thick  in  texture,  and  Laurel-like  in 
shape  and  size.  The  inflorescences  are  terminal, 
and  have  a  curious  flattened  appearance.  The 
flowers  are  tubular,  1  inch  long,  arranged  rather 
closely  together,  and  scarlet  in  colour.  Although 
it  grew  well  and  flowered  as  a  pot  plant  in  the  cool 
greenhouse  temperature  of  the  central  part  of  the 
Temperate  house,  it  has  grown  more  vigorously 
and  flowered  with  greater  freedom  planted  out  in  a 
border  of  sandy  p3at  in  the  intermediate  tempera- 
ture of  the  Mexican  house  with  such  neighbours  as 
Malayan  Rhododendrons,  Lagerstrrcmia  indica, 
Strelitzia  Regina;,  &c.  —  W.  D. 

Chrysanthemum   Mme.   Marie 

Masse  and  its  sports.- When  the  parent 
plant  Mme.  Marie  Masse  was  introduced  a  few 
years  ago  the  enthusiastic  specialist,  though  recog- 
nising in  this  Japanese  variety  points  of  merit  not 
possessed  by  most  other  sorts,  had  little  or  no  idea 
that  it  was  to  accomplish  so  much  within  a  com- 
paratively limited  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
at  the  present  time  there  is  quite  an  interesting 
family  of  this  particular  plant,  some  having  sported 
direct  from  the  parent  plant  and  others  from  its 
progeny.  The  sports  are  represented  by  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  a  chestnut-crimson,  passing  to  a  deep 
bronze  with  age  ;  Ralph  Curtis,  a  creamy  white 
with  a  faint  flush  of  salmou-cerise  at  the  base  of 
the  florets  :  Rabbie  or  Bobby  Burns,  a  distinct 
shade  of  cerise-pink,  and  a  most  effective  flower  ; 
Orange  Masse,  a  pleasing,  bronzy  orange  flower, 
and  a  most  effective  colour,  and,  last  but  not  least, 
Horace  Martin,  a  yellow  sport  from  Crimson 
Marie  Masse,  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  on  September  24  last.  The  habit  of 
this  plant  is  excellent  for  outdoor  work,  where  its 
splendid  branching  style  of  growth  develops  an 
immense  display  of  useful  blossoms,  and  yet,  owing 
to  a  good  length  of  footstalk,  not  unduly  crowded. 
Its  height  is  about  24  feet,  and  the  plant  commences 
to  flower,  in  some  cases,  at  the  end  of  August  and 
continues  its  display  well  into  October.  The 
hybridiser  is  making  great  use  of  this  plant ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  quite  a  large  number  of  good  things 
are  already  catalogued.  With  this  variety  and  its 
sports  alone  it  is  now  possible  to  make  a  very 
pretty  and  varied  display. — D.  B.  Ckane. 

Chrysanthemum     early    Pompon 

Flora. — While  the  introduction  of  a  large 
number  of  .Japanese  sorts  has  been  the  rule  for 
some  years  past,  the  pretty  little  Pompons  have 
not  been  increased.  The  yellow  Pompons  of  real 
merit  are  few,  and  this  fact  was  emphasised  but  a 
few  days  since  at  the  Tamworth  early  Chrysan- 
themum show.  A  class  was  there  provided  for  a 
bunch  of  yellow  Pompons,  and  in  each  instance  the 
exhibitor  staged  handsome  bunches  of  Flora. 
There  is  but  one  other  really  rich  yellow  flower  of 
the  Pompon  type,  and  that  is  Golden  Drop,  which 
is  synonymous  with  Yellow  L'Ami  Conderchet. 
This  latter  variety  is  rather  later  in  flowering  this 
year  than  usual,  and,  in  consequence,  the  variety 
under  notice  was  selected  instead.  Each  bunch 
was  a  very  rich  piece  of  colour. — D.  B.  Crane. 
Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  E.  Staeey.— 

This  is  a  charming  deep  apricot  sport  from  Mr.  Selly, 
which  variety  is  now  rightly  regarded  as  one  of 
the  best  early-flowering  Pompon  Chrysanthemums. 


When  looking  through  Mr.  William  Sydenham's 
extensive  display  of  early  sorts  last  week  the 
variety  under  notice  appeared  to  stand  out  from 
all  the  other  Pompons  as  a  most  distinct  flower. 
Among  the  many  good  early  sorts  no  other 
partakes  of  an  apricot  colouring,  and  as  the  plant 
is  dwarf  and  bushy,  and  is  also  most  profuse  in  its 
display  of  blossoms,  it  has  much  to  recommend  it. 
The  plant  is  about  18  inches  high,  and  commences 
to  flower  in  late  August,  continuing  well  into 
October  as  a  rule. — I).  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum    Mme.    la    Com- 
tesse  Foucher  de  Cariel.— As  aruie  this 

■Japanese  variety  conies  into  flower  about  the 
middle  of  October,  and  at  that  period  there  are 
few,  if  any,  plants  so  brilliant.  Visiting  Tamworth 
at  the  end  of  September  I  was  surprised  to  find 
many  plants  with  well  developed  blossoms,  while  in 
my  own  garden  in  the  north  of  London  the  buds 
were  not  even  showing  colour,  and  this  experience 
1  found  was  the  general  rule  down  in  the  south. 
On  referring  to  the  report  of  the  trial  of  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  Chiswick  in  1897 
this  plant  is  noted  as  in  flower  on  October  10,  and 
an  award  of  merit  was  made  on  October  22  of 
that  year.  The  cause  of  this  early  flowering  in 
the  Midlands,  where,  as  a  rule,  we  in  the  South 
expect  the  Midlands  to  follow  our  display,  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine.  It  may  be  owing  to  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Sydenham  dispenses  with  the  use  of  pots, 
transferring  the  plants  direct  from  beds  made  up  in 
cold  frames  to  their  flowering  quarters. — C. 

Begonias  at   Roupell   Park.— It   is 

worthy  of  remark  how  much  of  late  years  the 
tuberous  Begonia  has  increased  in  popular  favour 
as  a  plant  for  filling  flower-beds  during  summer  ; 
indeed,  this  is  evident  to  such  an  extent  that  our 
Begonia  specialists  annually  devote  more  land  to 
their  culture,  and  the  brilliant  picture  produced 
by  masses  of  these  plants  in  flower  is  worth  a 
journey  to  see.  Such  a  display  is  now  to  be  seen 
at  Messrs.  Peed  and  Son's  nurseries  at  West 
Norwood  and  Dulwich.  At  the  former  are  grown 
the  single  varieties,  and  at  the  latter  the  collection 
of  double  ones  is  cultivated.  The  singles  make 
a  brave  show,  and  impel  admiration  from  the 
numerous  passers  by,  for  they  are  close  to  the 
public  thoroughfare.  So  varied  are  these  flowers 
now  in  colour,  and  so  improved  in  growth  and 
habit,  that  they  doubtless  will  in  time  to  a  great 
extent  supersede  the  old  bedding  Begonias.  The 
strains  that  Messrs.  Peed  have  in  their  nurseries 
leave  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  quality 
of  flower,  colour,  the  (juantity,  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  produced.  The  single  varieties  are 
doubtless  more  sought  after  than  are  the  doubles, 
but  these  contain  some  shades  of  colour  that  simply 
baffle  description. — T. 


APPLE       PLANTING. 

iSToTWiTHSTANDiNi;  all  that  bas  been  written 
upon  the  .subject,  and  all  the  planting  that  has 
been  done,  the  .stern  fact  still  remains  that  we 
have  to  depend  to  an  alarming  extent  upon 
foreign  sup]jlies  of  Apples,  while  much  of 
the  land  in  our  own  country  is;  rapidly  going 
out  of  cultivation,  because,  forsooth,  the 
"degenerates"  tell  us  it  does  not  pay  to 
cultivate.  It  has  been  demonstrated  over  and 
over  again  that  there  are  large  tracts  of  land 
in  the  South,  Western,  and  Midland  counties 
of  England  which  are  splendidly  adapted  for 
young  superior  Apples,  which  may  be  termed 
the  "  King  "  of  British  hardy  fruits,  and  yet  in 
the  course  of  my  travels  through  the  Midlands, 
to  every  well  managed  fruit  plantation  con- 
taining vigorous  healthy  trees  of  approved 
varieties,  1  meet  with  at  least  a  dozen  orchards 
of  old  neglected  trees  bearing  undersized  fruit 
scarcely  worth  the  picking.  This,  too,  in  these 
days  of  technical  education  and  of  a  splendid 
horticultural  press,  when  no  one  can  say  that 
there  is  the  least  difficulty  in  getting  sound 
information,  which,  if  followed  with  ordinary 
intelligence,  would  assuredly  lead  to  success 
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in  fruit  growing.  The  real  fact  of  the  matter, 
however,  is  that  would-be  cultivators,  as  a  rule, 
u'ill  not  take  the  necessary  trouble  to  grow 
fruit  really  well,  or  exercise  intelligence  in 
planting  only  such  fruits  as  are  from  time  to 
time  in  the  greatest  demand.  The  one  idea  in 
the  Midlands  seems  to  be  to  plant  common 
Varieties  of  Plums,  which  are  not  much  trouble 
to  grow,  and  begin  to  yield  a  good  supply  of 
fruit  quicker  than  Apples  do  when  standards 
are  planted.  The  consequence  is  that  during 
plentiful  seasons  the  markets  are  glutted  with 
Plums,  which  are  sold  at  poor  prices.  Now  if 
half  the  energy  expended  in  growing  Plums 
were  devoted  to  the  culture  of  really  good 
Apples,  our  fruit  grower  would  be  a  far  more 
contented  and  prosperous  individual  than  is 
often  the  case  now.  Then,  too,  by  a  large 
extension  in  Apple  growing  we  might  perhaps 
in  time  sweep  away  the  humiliation  we  now 
sutler  of  importing  annually  0,000,000  or 
7,0(.t0,O00  bushels  of  Apjiles,  even  when  our 
own  crops  are  plentiful.  When  good  varieties 
are  planted  in  England,  and  given  proper 
attention  in  point  of  attractiveness,  -they  are 
almost  e(iual  to  foreign  samples,  and  in  flavour 
decidedly  superior.  The  public  can,  however, 
scarcely  be  expected  to  purchase  the  miserable 
samples  of  English  Apples  sometimes  exposed 
for  sale  beside  the  brilliant  specimens  from 
other  lands. 

Once  more  the  planting  seasfm  is  upon  us, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  everyone  connected 
with  horticulture  will  help  forward  in  every 
possible  way  the  great  work  of  British  fruit 
growing.  Although  the  work  has  been  conducted 
in  a  half-hearted  manner  in  the  past,  that  is  no 
reason  why  some  amends  should  not  be  made 
this  season,  l;iy  planting  a  greater  number  of 
Apple  trees  than  has  ever  previously  been 
planted  in  one  year. 

This  biings  me  to  the  (piestion  as  to  what  are 
the  most  suitable  forms  of  trees  to  plant.  For 
planting  on  grass,  tall  standards  are  the  style 
of  tree  to  procure,  but  for  plantations,  where 
the  soil  is  cultivated,  l>ush  trees  on  the  English 
Paradise  stock  are  infinitely  superior  to 
standards,for  the  following  reasons :  They  begin 
to  fruit  earlier,  their  fruit  is  usually  finer,  cul- 
tural operations  are  more  easily  attended  to,  and 
winds  do  less  damage  to  the  fruit  when  grown 
on  bushes.  If  trees  on  this  fine  stock  are 
planted  12  feet  apart,  and  the  space  between 
were  filled  with  Strawlierries,  a  good  sum  per 
acre  may  be  realised  annually  from  the  second 
year  after  planting.  When  small  plantations 
are  formed  the  whole  of  the  land  ought  to  be 
trenched  to  a  depth  of  at  least  18  inches,  and 
although  this  may  cost  £8  or  £9  per  acre,  it  is 
money  wisely  spent,  always  provided  that  the 
top  spit  of  soil  is  kept  there. 

For  large  plantations  plough,  and  then  follow 
this  work  with  the  sub-soiler.  Autumn  and 
early  winter  are,  according  to  my  experience, 
the  best  times  to  plant,  and  unless  the  soil  is 
very  rich  a  mulching  of  manure  after  planting 
is  beneficial.  Except  in  the  case  of  those  who 
contemplate  exhibiting,  I  do  not  advocate 
planting  a  great  number  of  varieties  in  all 
districts.  A  few  good  varieties  succeed  infinitely 
better  than  numbers  of  others  to  be  founcl  in 
catalogues. 

In  various  parts  of  the  Midlands  I  have 
found  the  following  Apples  succeed  splendidly 
as  bushes  : 

Early  dessert. — Gladstone,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Beauty  of  Bath,  and  Devonshire 
Quarrenden. 
^Mid-season  dessert.— Gox'n  Orange  Pippin, 
King  of  the  Pippins,  Gascoigne's  iScarlet 
Seedling,  Lady  Sudeley,  Alliugton  Pippin,  and 
Cox's  Pomona 


Late  de.isert. — Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Sturmer 
Pippin,  Court  Pendu  Plat,  ancl  Adam's  Pear- 
main. 

Earlji  and  mid-season  eooking. — Mank's 
Codlin,  Pott's  Seedling,  Stirling  Castle,  The 
<.i)ueen,  Cellini,  Warner's  King,  Bismarck,  Frog- 
more  Prolific,  Lord  Derby,  and  Golden  Noble. 

Late  coohinif. — King  of  Tompkins  County, 
Newton  Wonder,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Beauty 
of  Kent,  Wellington,  and  Alfriston. 

The  above  varieties  are  numerous  enough  to 
maintain  a  constant  su]:iiily  of  fruit  from 
August  till  May.  The  late  kinds  ought  to 
receive  the  special  attention  of  planters,  as  the 
English  growers  practically  have  the  markets  to 
themselves  during  the  early  spring  months. 

H.  DUNKIN. 


PLANTING    FRUIT    TREES. 

'I'uE  planting  of  fruit  trees  is  generally  considered 
a  ver3'  simple  operation,  and  the  waj'  in  whicli  it 
is  often  done  is  undoubtedly  as  simple  as  the 
planting  of  a  Cabbage.  ^'et  it  is  an  operation 
which  reijuires  a  good  deal  of  care  and  thouglit, 
\>y  the  exercise  of  which  a  tree  may  in  three 
j'ears  be  as  well  established  and  productive  as 
a  carelesslj'  planted  one  will  be  in  six.  Among 
people  who  plant  intelligently  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  difference  of  opinion  on  mauy  details,  and  each 
is  ready  to  justifj'  his  own  practice  by  reasons 
satisfaotor}"  at  least  to  himself. 

Of  course  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
transplanting  fruit  trees  in  one's  own  garden  from 
one  position  to  another  and  obtaining  them  from 
a  nursery.  In  the  former  case  they  are  moved 
with  a  good  ball  of  earth,  held  together  by  a  large 
mass  of  fibrous  roots,  but  in  the  case  of  the  latter 
there  is  often  only  too  little  fibre,  and  tlie  earth 
well  shaken  off  them,  while  many  of  the  thick 
roots  are  not  only  cut  short,  but  often  a  good 
deal  multilated,  and  the  fibres,  as  it  were,  shoved 
off  tliem.  It  is  wise  to  buy  trees  only  from  a  first- 
class  nurseryman  or  from  a  man  who  you  know 
can  be  trusiied  to  see  that  the  trees  are  properly 
taken  up  and  delivered.  It  is  with  the  planting  of 
trees  from  the  nursery  only  that  we  are  now 
concerned. 

The  best  time  to  plant  is  from  the  latter  part  of 
October  to  the  middle  of  November,  according  to 
the  season.  It  does  not  matter  if  all  the  leaves 
are  not  off — in  fact,  so  much  the  better.  If  the 
trees  are  planted  as  soon  as  they  arrive  from  the 
nursery — or,  if  they  have  to  wait  for  a  time,  the 
roots  are  covered  over  with  damp  cloths  or  sackii^g — 
the  leaves  will  remain  on  after  they  are  planted  as 
long  as  they  would  have  done  if  they  had  not  been 
moved,  and  the  longer  they  stay  on  the  better,  as 
this  means  that  the  roots  have  made  fresh  fibres, 
which  are  already  feeding  the  tree,  so  that  when 
it  resumes  growth  in  the  spring  there  will  be  a 
considerable  amount  of  young  fibres  to  feed  it; 
whereas  the  tree  planted  in  late  winter  or  spring 
will  be  handicapped  all  through  the  summer  b3' 
not  having  ics  root  system  established  in  the  new 
site  before  it  is  wanted  to  feed  the  leaves  and 
shoots.  Never  be  tempted  to  buy  fruit  trees  at 
auction  sales,  especially  in  country  market  towns. 
It  may  seem  a  chance  not  to  be  missed  to  buy 
Uoosebeery  trees  at  Is.  \kt  dozen,  and  standard 
Apples  three  for  Is.,  but  they  are  not  worth 
the  expenditure  of  time  and  labour  and  the 
ground  they  will  occupy  before  you  finally  do 
away  with  them  in  disgust.  On  a  market  day 
trees  may  often  be  seen  standing  along  a  fence  or 
wall  in  the  auction  yard,  in  the  penetrating  March 
wind  and  sun,  with  nothing  whatever  over  their 
roots,  on  which  all  the  fibres  are  dried  up  and 
dead,  and  the  wood  itself  sometimes  beginning  to 
shrivel.  It  is  very  rare  indeed  for  fruit  trees 
which  have  been  subject  to  this  treatment  to  ever 
completely  recover  from  it,  and  it  is  against  the 
principles  of  plant  physiology  to  expect  them  to  do 
so.  The  best  thing  to  do  with  such  trees,  as  well 
as  those  from  any  ordinary  nurser3'nian  which 
from  some  cause  or  other  have  been  too  long  out 
of  the  ground,  is  to  steep  them   in  water — roots, 


stems,  and  branches  alike — for  several  hours, 
when  the  wood  and  buds  will  freshen  and  plump 
up.  It  is  helpful  too,  in  such  cases,  to  daub  the 
branches  with  a  mixture  of  elaj',  lime,  and  soot, 
which  helps  to  protect  them  from  the  drying 
efiects  of  sun  and  wind  till  they  are  able  to  absorb 
sufficient  nourishment  from  the  soil,  by  which  time 
the  odious-looking  compound  will  have  been  washed 
off  by  the  rain. 

We  will  suppose  the  trees  have  been  chosen  in  a 
good  nursery,  onl^'  remarking,  bj'  the  waj-,  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  choose  either  the  oldest  trees  or 
those  with  the  strongest  growth  upon  them.  A 
five  year  old  tree  will  take  longer  to  get  established 
than  a  three  year  old  tree,  while  those  with  the 
long  succulent  growth,  sometimes  .")  feet  or  (i  feet 
long,  are  much  longer  coming  into  bearing  than 
those  with  short-jointed  growth  of  half  the  length, 
and  well  ripened  and  adorned,  moreover,  here  and 
there  with  short  lateral  twigs  known  as  fruiting 
spurs.  It  is  well  to  choose  one's  trees  personally 
where  possible,  but  often  it  has  to  be  left  to  the 
nurseryman,  when  the  trees  are  taken  up  jtrelty 
much  as  they  come.  A  good  nurseryman,  hoW' 
ever,  will  reject  imperfect  trees. 

There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
treatment  of  the  trees  when  received,  and  here 
undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  rule  of  thumb  practice 
is  often  inculcated.  Man}-  ad\-ocate  cutting  back 
the  roots,  especially  any  that  are  at  all  bruised. 
But  has  not  the  tree  already  suffered  sufficient 
damage  to  its  root  sj'stem  bj-  being  wrenched  up 
from  the  soil  with  the  loss  of  most  of  its  root 
fibres 't  When  a  tree  has  been  taken  up,  if  the 
soil  round  the  hole  is  carefullj'  examined,  it  will 
be  found  permeated  with  delicate  fibres,  showing 
the  loss  the  tree  has  sustained  ;  therefore  we  should 
not  cut  off  anj-  more  roots,  but  if  a  root  is  damagta 
we  should  lay  it  carefuUj'  in  the  soil  when  plant- 
ing the  tree,  and  it  is  probable  it  « ill  grow  together 
again  and  be  a  valuable  ai<l  to  it.  The  only  root 
that  should  be  cut  off  is  a  dangerous-looking  tap- 
root, which  never  does  an3-  good  to  the  tree.  It 
will  be  time  enough  to  cut  off  other  roots  in  after 
j'ears  when  the  tree  is  growing  too  ranklj',  which, 
by-the-b3',  is  very  rarel3'  necessary  ^^ith  a  proper 
S3'stem  of  pruning. 

The  same  difference  of  opinion  prevails  with 
regard  to  the  cutting  of  the  branches.  There  is  a 
widely  spread  opinion — founded  more  upon 
tradition  than  upon  scientific  fact — that  it  is  not 
well  to  cut  root  and  branches  at  the  same  time. 
This  may  hold  good  for  growing  plants,  but  with 
trees  in  a  comparative  state  of  rest  it  is  ver3' 
different.  Some  of  our  leading  nurserymen  main- 
tain— and  it  is  a  perfectly  logical  position  to  take 
up — that  as  the  roots  have  been  cut  the  branches 
should  be  cut  back  too,  so  that  a  diminished  root 
system  may  correspond  with  a  diminished  (juantit3' 
of  branches  for  the  roots  to  feed.  Otherwise  if  all 
the  wood  is  left  upon  the  tree  there  is  a  likelihood 
that  some  of  it  will  shris'el  through  lack  of  root 
fibres  to  supply  it  with  moisture.  Therefore,  cut 
back  to  two-thirds  of  tlieir  length  all  the  branches 
of  a  tree  as  soon  as  it  is  received,  and  the 
remainder  will  break  out  in  the  spring,  as  if  the 
tree  had  been  there  at  least  two  winters  instead 
of  one. 

In  planting  a  tree  our  object  is  to  get  it  quickly 
established,  not  ueeessarilj'  to  make  it  grow  into  a 
big  tree  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  to  get  strong 
health3'  wood  well  furnished  with  fruit  spurs  and 
a  well-developed  root  S3'stem,  as  it  is  upon  these 
two  things  that  the  bearing  and  continued  health 
of  the  tree  depends.  With  this  end  in  view  a 
large  hole  should  be  made  before  planting  the  tree, 
not  just  large  enough  to  ]iermit  of  all  the  roots 
being  spread  out  to  their  full  length,  but  with 
(i  inches  to  spare  all  round,  and  of  a  good  dejjth 
too.  In  doing  this  the  subsoil  should  either  be 
removed  altogether  or  put  back  at  the  bottom  of 
the  hole,  never  put  on  the  top.  Thus  the  roots  will 
have  freshl3'  loosened  soil  in  which  their  now 
delicate  root  fibres  can  ramif3'  freely,  the  whole  of 
which  soil  will  be  completely  permeated  with  them 
at  the  end  of  the  first  summer,  and  holil  laid  upon 
the  surrounding  soil.  This  is  the  best  fortification 
the3'  could  have  against  a  drj'  sununer.  If  the 
soil  is  very  wet  or  very  low  13'ing,  especially  if  the 
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subsoil  is  sour  and  not  well  drained,  a  hole  should 
be  dug  about  3  feet  deep,  into  which  should  be  put 
brickbats  and  such  rubbish  to  the  depth  of  '.)  inches 
or  a  foot.  This  will  act  as  an  emergency  drain, 
and  will  generally  be  effective  in  keeping  the  soil 
about  the  roots  from  getting  water-logged.  In 
filling  up  the  hole  the  needs  of  the  particular  tree 
to  be  planted  should  be  considered.  Few  soils 
suit  all  fruit  trees,  and  an  endeavour  should  be 
made  to  give  them  what  they  like,  at  least  at  the 
start.  All  will  be  benefited  by  putting  wood 
ashes  or  basic  slag  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  as 
it  will  feed  the  trees  and  keep  them  in  health  for 
years  to  come.  They  abstract  a  vast  amount  of 
solid  matter  from  the  soil,  especially  stone  fruit 
trees,  and  when  the  supply  within  reach  becomes 
exliausted,  unfruitfulness,  and  frequently  unhealthi- 
ness,  are  the  result.  When  making  a  garden  fire 
the  ashes  should  always  be  kept  for  this  purpose. 
Into  the  fire,  too,  can  be  put  all  the  bones  that  can 
be  found,  which,  it  not  absolutelj'  reduced  to  ashes 
by  the  fire,  will  be  so  charred  that  the  soil  will 
break  them  up  as  fast  as  the  trees  need  tliem. 
Some  trees,  such  as  Apricots,  are  greatly  benefited 
if  some  mortar  rubbish  is  put  into  the  hole  at  tlio 
time  of  planting  ;  in  fact,  plenty  of  lime 
is  necessary  for  their  health.  Plums,  too, 
are  much  helped  in  the  same  way.  On 
a  chalk  soil,  of  course,  this  would  be 
a  work  of  supererogation.  Tliough 
animal  manures  may  be  mixed  with  the 
soil  put  into  the  hole,  it  should  never 
be  put  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  the 
trees,  as  it  produces  long  sappy  growth, 
which  is  not  desirable,  but  should  be 
incorporated  with  the  soil  above  them 
and  several  inches  below  them.  Animal 
manure  should  be  mixed  very  sparingly 
with  the  soil  for  any  trees  at  all  inclined 
to  grow  rankly — IJullin's  Golden  Gage, 
for  instance — and  not  much  should  tie 
put  underneath  any  trees,  except  with 
Gooseberries  and  Black  Currants,  in  the 
case  of  which  the  more  luxuriant  the 
growth  the  better,  though  it  is  probably 
but  seldom  the  trouble  is  taken  to  make 
a  big  hole  for  them,  notwithstanding 
the  good  return  they  always  make  for  it. 
With  fruit  trees  generally  it  uiay  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  if  the  soil  is  rich 
enough  to  grow  a  good  Cabbage  without 
manure,  it  is  rich  enough  to  plant  fruit 
trees  in  without  any  manure.  Such  soil, 
lying  firm  about  the  roots,  and  with  very 
little  recent  manure  mixed  with  it,  is  the 
best  soil  for  most  newly-planted  fruit 
trees,  as  it  encourages  the  growth  of 
firm  wood,  which  ripens  well  in  the  sun. 

Care  must  be  taken  not  to  plant  trees 
more   deeply    than    they    were    growing 
before    removal,   and   it  is  a  good   thing 
to  so  leave  the  tree  when  finished  that 
to  get  the  same  amount  of  the  base  of  the 
stem  covered  a  slight  mound    has  to  be 
made  round    it,    as   this   will   allow   for 
sinking.     This  mound  may  be  accentuated  on  very 
damp  soils,  and  some  advocate,  when  planting  trees 
on  such  soils,  not  to  make  any  hole  at  all,  but  simply 
standing  the  tree  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  sprea<ling 
out  the  roots  well,  and  covering  them  with  soil  to  a 
depth  of  3  inches  or  4  inches.     When  planted  in 
this  way  the  trees  must  be  carefully  staked,  and  a 
mulching    of    strawy    manure,    pegged    down    if 
necessary,  kept  all  over  the  mound  of  soil  through 
the  following  summer. 

With  dwarf  trees  planted  in  the  ordinary  way, 
and  the  soil  made  firm  about  the  roots,  there 
is  seldom  much  need  for  staking,  unless  they 
are  in  a  very  exposed  position.  When  tying  up 
trees  see  that  there  is  a  piece  of  felt  or  some 
similar  material  between  the  stake  and  the  bark 
of  the  tree.  When  trees  are  planted  against 
a  wall  they  should  have  the  base  of  the  stem 
8  inches  or  9  inches  from  it,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
sloped  to  the  wall  when  nailed  up.  In  this  way 
the  drought  does  not  affect  them  so  much.  When 
the  stem  is  planted  close  to  the  wall  the  rootlets 
just  round  it  get  scarcely  any  benefit  from  the 
rains  the  whole  summer.  Alger  Petts. 


AN     OLD     NUT     VTALK. 

Whether  old  or  young  a  Nut  walk  is  alway.s 
a  pleasant  and  profitable  thing  to  have  about  a 
garden,  if  there  is  a  dull  or  featureless  piece 
of  ground  between  one  garden  space  and 
another,  where  a  shady  walk  is  desired  for 
summer,  here  is  a  chance  for  its  site,  and  if  the 
Nuts  are  planted  some  12  feet  apart,  measuring 
across  the  path,  and  about  ij  feet  apart  in  the 
rows,  they  will  soon  grow  into  a  ])leasant  alley 
that  in  time  will  come  together  at  the  top. 
When  the  Filberts  or  Cobs,  or  whatever  kind 
of  Nut  that  is  chosen,  have  been  planted  about 
five  years,  it  is  well  to  cut  away  all  the  growths 
but  four  or  five,  and  let  these  be  the  permanent 
stems. 

Shade-loving  plants,  such  as  Primroses, 
Columbines,  and  Solomon's  Seal  will  gladly 
grow  at  their  feet,  and  in  the  borders  that  the 
space  indicated  will  leave  on  either  side  of  the 
path,  and  the  Nuts  themselves,  after  the  number 
of  stems  has   been    reduced,    will  throw  up 


in  the  North,  at  Alnwick  Castle,  which  is  close 
to  the  Scottish  border,  that  this  variety  is 
most  trustworthy  on  a  .south  wall,  and,  of 
course,  though  late,  being  at  its  best  at  the 
beginning  of  October,  it  is  remarkably  prolific 
and  of  good  quality.  This  is  a  strong  point, 
as  some  varieties  of  late  Peaches  are  not  always 
good  .so  far  North.  One  of  the  best  late  Peaches 
w  e  have  is  an  old  variety,  viz , 

Bellegaede. 

This,  like  Barrington,  is  both  a  good  cropper 
and  of  fine  quality.  It  is  one  of  the  small 
flowered  Peaches,  and  appears  to  be  less  influ- 
enced by  bad  weather  than  others.  It  is  later 
than  Barrington,  but  not  much.  We  grow  it 
on  a  west  wall,  and  it  follows  the  last-named  ; 
it  keeps  well,  bears  excellently,  and  rarely  fails 
to  fruit  freely.    In  the  South 

Sea  Eagle  ; 

is  a  grand  late  Peach,  and  few  can  surpass  it 
in    colour  and   size.     I  am  aware  there  are 


AN    OLD    NUT    WALK. 


stra-ight  suckers  that  at  two  years  old  will  be 
capital  sticks  for  Chrysanthemums  and  any 
pot  plants  that  need  support. 


LATE    PEACHES    ON    AVALLS. 

Few  seasons  have  been  better  than  the  present 
one  for  the  majority  of  Peaches.  Some  time 
ago  I  noted  the  value  of  the  early  American 
varieties  for  first  supplies  from  the  open,  but, 
though  useful,  the  last-named  varieties  cannot 
compare  with  the  midseason  ones  for  quality. 
As  the  late  Peaches  are  most  valuable  for  pro- 
longing the  season  at  this  time  of  year,  it  may 
not  be  out  of  place  to  name  a  few  of  the  best 
kinds  which  in  the  South  give  us  our  best 
fruits  early  in  October.  One  of  the  best  for 
use  late  in  September  is 

Baeeington. 
This   variety  is  not  at  all  fastidious,  and 
appears  to  succeed  in  most  localities  ;  I  notice 


larger  fruits,  but  few  bear  more  freely  than  the 
Jast-named.  In  the  North  it  is  not  so  free  as 
Bellegarde,  but  at  Syon  is  a  great  favourite, 
both  in  the  cool  house  and  on  open  walls,  its 
season  being  the  end  of  September  and  early 
in  October  from  west  walls.  Another  Peach 
well  worth  space  in  all  gardens  is  the 

Nectarine  Peach. 

This,  like  Sea  Eagle,  was  raised  at  Sawbridge- 
worth,  and  certainly  the  two  named  are  among 
our  most  valuable  late  varieties ;  the  Nectarine 
Peach  is  very  distinct,  with  a  smooth  skin, 
high  colour,  and  rich  melting  flesh.  A  Peach 
less  known  than  those  described  above  is 

Gladstone. 

This  is  a  very  good  early  October  fruit,  and 
is  most  trustworthy  with  us.  I  have  not  seen 
it  fruiting  elsewhere,  so  am  unable  to  recom- 
mend it  generally  ;  the  fruits  are  large,  of  a 
rich  vinous  flavour,  and  the  tree  is  much  more 
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satisfactory  than  Princess  of  Wales  or  Wal- 
burton.  The  two  last-named,  though  free 
growers,  do  not  alwa}-s  bear  well  flavoured 
fruits  unless  the  autumn  is  very  favourable,  and 
Gladstone  bears  more  freely.  Our  best  late 
Peach  is  a  yellow  fleshed  variety,  the 

Golden  Eagle. 

The  fruits  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  flesh 
tender  and  fairly  gootl  for  such  a  late  variety, 
the  skin  being  an  orange  colour  and  having  a 
greenish  tinge  on  the  shaded  side.  The  flowers 
are  small  and  late.  This  variety  never  fails 
to  fruit  with  us,  and  we  have  kept  the  ripe 
fruits  into  November.  Of  course,  at  that 
date  they  are  not  so  good  in  quality  as 
the  mid-season  kinds,  although  valuable  for 
late  supplies.  Unlike  most  of  the  other 
Peaches  named,  the  Golden  Eagle  is  a  very 
moderate  grower;  it  does  not  make  much 
growth,  even  under  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions. 

Of  newer,  or  not  much  known  varieties,  a 
few  words  will  suflice,  but  one  of  ours  is  so 
good  that  it  is  well  worth  room  in  any  garden 
North  or  South.     This  is 

Late  Devonian, 
a  beautiful  fruit,  highly  coloured,  a  free  grower, 
and  in  season  at  this  date.  The  fruits  are  large, 
of  a  beautiful  dark  crimson  on  the  sunny  side, 
flesh  melting,  with  a  rich  flavour  ;  it  is  'jertainly 
one  of  the  best  Peaches  for  outside  culture,  and 
a  variety  that  intending  planters  will  do  well 
to  include  in  their  collections,  as  it  fruits  very 
freely  and  the  tree  grows  readily.    The  newei 

ThOMA.S    PiIVERS 

is  also  a  very  fine  late  Peach,  ripening  at  the 
end  of  September  and  early  in  October.  It  is 
a,  large  fruit,  with  a  bright  red  colour,  flesh 
firm  and  juicy,  and  though  full  early  to  note 
its  free  fruiting  properties  it  is  certainly 
valuable  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  will, 
I  think,  become  a  great  favourite.  As  the 
planting  season  is  close  at  hand  I  liave  noticed 


the  last  two  varietieis,  as  they  are  well  worth 
growing  where  good  quality  is  the  first  con- 
sideration. G.  Wythes. 


lateral  .shoots,  not  close  to  the  stem,  but  three- 
ipiarters  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  away  from  it  ; 
this  may  induce  the  formation  of  Ijuds  on  the 
inside  of  the  spur.  Weakly  growths  or  cross 
shoots  may  be  cut  right  away. 

Plums  trained  on  walls  require  more  care  ; 
some  new  strong  wood  must  be  left,  where  it 
can  be  nailed  in  readily  to  take  the  place  of 
old  and  worn-out  wood,  but  all  surplus  growth 
must  be  cut  out.  Peaches,  if  the  growth  has 
been  luxuriant,  will  also  require  the  removal  of 
some  of  the  new  wood,  although  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  fruit  comes  on  the  new  and 
last  year's  wood.  All  new  growth  cannot  be 
retained,  however,  and  it  frequently  hajipens 
that  some  of  the  best  and  strongest  shoots 
must  be  cut  clean  away,  as  there  is  absolutely 
no  means  of  bringing  them  into  position. 

Where  but  little  new  growth  has  been  made 
there  is  no  need  to  use  the  knife  at  all,  such 
new  wood  being  retained  until  the  final  pruning 
is  made,  when  its  retention  will  depend  upon 
circumstances.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that 
some  of  the  trees  which  have  made  the  least 
growth  are  showing  the  greatest  promise  for  a 
large  crop  next  year.  There  is  a  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  in  my  garden  which,  although  it  has 
had  l:)ut  a  poor  crop  this  year,  has  made 
scarcely  any  growth  at  all,  and  yet  along 
almost  every  branch  and  at  every  sjiur  the 
plum)!  fruit  buds  for  next  year  are  to  be  seen 
literally  by  the  score. 

Sutton,  Surre//.  Peeuy  Longhuest. 


PINE-APPLE   GROWING, 

The  four  Pines  that  I  exhibited  at  (.'hiswick  in 
•July  seem  to  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
many  gardeners,  and  perhaps  a  few  notes  on 


AUTUMN  PRUNING  OF 
FRUIT  TREES. 

One  of  the  most  necessary  opera- 
tions which  fruit  trees  require,  and 
one,  by  the  way,  which  amateur 
gardeners  far  too  frequently  dis- 
regard, is  the  partial  pruning  which 
should  take  place  when  the  crop 
is  off'  the  tree,  that  is  to  say,  when 
the  branches  may  be  handled  with- 
out fear  of  knocking  off'  the  fruit. 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and  Peaches 
may  be  so  treated  about  the  end  of 
September,  some  kinds,  of  course, 
being  available  earlier  than  others  ; 
Cherries,  however,  do  not  recpiire 
this  autumn  pruning. 

The  reason  for  pruning  thus  is 
to  allow  of  the  well -grown  wood 
which  is  left  becoming  thoroughly 
well  ripened  by  the  introduction 
of  the  sun  and  air,  a  process  which 
cannot  take  place  if  the  trees  be 
smothered  in  rank  new  growth. 
Not  only  does  the  actual  wood  thus 
receive  the  treatment  which  will 
bring  it  into  a  proper  condition  for 
bearing  fruit  subseciuently,  but  the 
fruiting  buds  for  next  year,  which, 
if  the  tree  has  received  proper 
treatment,  will  now  be  forming, 
will,  under  the  influence  of  light 
and  warmth,  swell  fuller  and  fuller. 
Cut  away  nearly  all  the  new  growth 
which  is  not  required  for  the  forma- 
tion of  the  tree  (if  it  be  a  young  one 
or  one  not  fully  grown),  one  shoot 
beside  the  main  stem  may  be  left, 
but  these  are  not  to  be  touched,  as 
their  turn  comes  later.     Kemove  all 
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their  culture  in  The  Garden  would  interest 
those  who  still  grow  this  luscious  fruit.  Having 
worked  in  my  younger  days  under  such  well- 
known  men  as  Mr.  Speed  and  Mr.  Goodacre, 
I  have  naturally  adopted  their  ways,  and  if  I 
have  had  better  results  I  can  only  put  it  down 
to  two  things,  viz,  a  warmer  climate,  and  the 
good  fortune  of  Iseing  able  to  secure  a  soil 
exactly  suited  to  the  requirements  of  the  Pine- 
apple. The  houses  are  very  small  and  lean-to 
ones,  in  which  the  plants  when  full  grown  reach 
to  within  3  feet  of  the  glass. 

The  soil  that  I  use  one  does  not  see  in 
England.  I  can  only  describe  it  as  a  dusty  peat, 
without  a  particle  of  fibre  in  its  composition. 
For  fruiting  I  employ  lij-inch  pots,  into  which 
I  pot  the  plants  very  hard,  leaving  a  space  of 
about  3  inches  from  the  soil  to  the  top  of  the 
pot.  From  the  end  of  April  till  late  in 
September  I  keep  the  plants  in  a  hot-bed  in 
frames,  and  as  they  show  fruit  bring  them  into 
the  houses.  For  plunging  material  I  use  saw- 
dust, always  taking  care  that  the  top  of  the 
pots  comes  under  the  level  of  the  top  of  the  bed. 
I  then  fill  up  the  space  round  the  collar  firmly 
with  sphagnum  moss,  and  in  so  doing  1  find 
that  the  roots  always  come  up  through  the 
moss  and  work  themselves  into  the  bed.  I  do 
not  advocate  letting  the  plants  colour,  as  I  have 
noticed  that  my  finest  fruits  are  invariably  cut 
from  the  greenest  plants.  For  shading  I  use 
c5rdinary  wooden  trellises,  which  let  ample 
light  into  the  house,  but  not  sufficient  sun  to 
burn  the  leaves.  For  feeding  I  use  nothing 
but  good  liquid  (cow)  manure,  pouring  it  each 
time  well  into  the  axils  of  the  plants.  The 
chief  essential  points  to  success  are,  firstly,  a 
good  regular  bottom  heat  of  90° ;  secondly, 
keeping  up  a  still  higher  temperature  in  the 
house  itself,  on  sunny  days  giving  but  very 
little  air  and  a  night  temperature  of  75° ;  thirdly, 
never  allowing  the  plants  to  get  dry  from  the 
moment  they  show  fruit  until  they  begin  to 
colour.  Mj  Queens  average  in  weight  from 
6lb.  to  6Alb.,  but  I  have  cut  them  Tilb.  Braca- 
morensis  is,  of  course,  very  much  larger, 
reaching  sometimes  18lb.  and  even  20lb.  The 
latter  sort  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Provi- 
dence or  Black  Prince,  being  quite  distinct. 
It  grows  well  under  the  same  treatment  as  the 
Queen,  but  does  not  make  suckers  so  freely. 
Vienna.  .James  Egberts. 


GOOD     GRAPES. 

The  amateur  cultivator  is  nearly  always 
interested  in  Grape  production.  Many  pride 
themselves  upon  the  excellent  results  obtained 
under  trjdng  circumstances,  such  as  a  want  of 
convenience  and  time  to  attend  to  the  many 
requirements  that  are  an  absolute  necessity  in 
obtaining  satisfactory  results. 

One  of  the  salient  points  in  Grape  culture  is 
a  judicious  selection  of  varieties.  With  some 
enthusiastic  cultivators  the  love  of  testing 
"  novelties,"  as  they  are  termed,  is  very  strong, 
sometimes  so  much  that  all  available  space  is 
occupied  with  sorts  that  require  more  con- 
venience than  the  amateur  can  give  them,  hence 
the  results  are  poor,  and  Grape  growing  is 
given  up  as  a  failure.  I  purpose  giving  the 
names  of  six  varieties  which,  with  reasonable 
attention,  are  easily  managed.  Such  a  selection 
may  be  of  service  to  intending  planters  for 
next  season. 

Black  Hamburgh  may  truly  be  called  the 
prince  of  Grapes,  so  useful  is  it  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  ;  it  is  the  most  generally  (cultivated 
Grape  in  existence,  yet  none  that  I  know  is 
more  seldom  seen  in  first-rate  condition.  It  is 
one  of  the  easiest  to  grow  in  either  a  hot  or 
cold  house,  and  will  ripen  as  early  as  April  and 


as  late  as  October.  As  a  cool  house  Grape 
there  is  none  to  equal  it,  while  its  flavour  is 
excellent.  It  can  be  grown  without  any 
artificial  heat,  and  will  continue  to  give  yearly 
crops  for  quite  100  years  if  managed  pro- 
perly. The  bunches  are  medium  in  size,  one 
weighing  4lb.  is  considered  large  for  this  kind. 
The  berries  are  roundish  ovate,  the  skin 
bluish-black,  covered  with  a  deep  bloom,  flesh 
firm,  tender,  and  juicy,  with  a  nice  flavour.  It 
is  also  a  free  setting  Grape.  It  is,  however, 
apt  to  be  troubled  with 
three  of  the  greatest 
ills  that  can  befall 
Grape  growers  —  mil- 
dew, red  spider,  and 
shanking — all  brought 
about  by  improper 
treatment. 

Alk'ANTE.— This  is 
an  easily-grown  late 
variety.  The  bunches 
are  very  large,  some 
of  them  weighing  lOlb. 
The  berries  set  very 
freely — too  much  so, 
perhaps  —  rendering 
thinning  a  tedious 
operation  ;  they  are  of 
a  true  ovate  shape,  and 
carry  a  very  dense 
bloom.  The  colour  is 
quite  black.  The 
bunches  are  often  ill- 
shapen  when  the  Vines 
are  young,  having 
ugly-lookingshoulders, 
but  when  the  canes  are 
settled  down  in  their 
growth,  as  it  were, 
bunches  are  annually 
produced  of  even  size, 
and  quite  models  in 
form.  The  stems  are 
short.  The  thick  skin 
helps  to  keep  this  Grape 
ingoodconditionlonger 
than  many  others. 
The  flavour  is  fairly 
good  in  well-ripened 
samples.  The  growth 
is  vigorous,  yet  com- 
pact. It  is,  perhaps, 
the  variety  of  all  from 
which  an  extra  heavy 
crop  can  yearly  be 
taken  with  impunity, 
and  is  certainly  a  de- 
sirable Grape  for  the 
amateur  to  grow. 

Foster's  Seedling  is  undoubtedly  the  ama- 
teur's white  Grape.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  vigorous 
in  growth,  and  produces  bunches  in  abundance. 
The  berries  are  not  large,  but  they  set  quite 
freely.  The  bunches  are  of  medium  .size,  quite 
shapely,  freely  produced,  and  ripen  easily  in  a 
warm  or  a  cool  house.  Of  all  white  Grapes 
for  the  amateur  this  is  the  one  to  grow,  as  it 
has  not  a  single  fault  that  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Madresfield  Court. — Theindividual  bunch 
of  this  black  Grape  is  very  handsome  ;  it  is 
long,  tapering,  and,  in  most  cases,  evenly 
shouldered.  'The  iDerries  are  very  large, 
purplish  black,  and  carry  a  good  bloom,  the 
skin  is  thin,  the  flavour  a  strong  Muscat  taste, 
probably  the  finest-flavoured  Grape  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  is  of  vigorous  growth,  yet  does  not 
produce  very  strong  wood,  but  it  is  a  capital 
variety  to  grow  on  the  extension  principle — 
that  of  filling  a  whole  house  with  one  fruit — 
as  it  bears  abundantly,  finishing  ofi'its  bunches 


perfectly  when  the  treatment  is  correct.  It 
will  succeed  in  a  cool  house,  and  is  a  good 
early  variety  also,  as  well  as  late  in  ripening. 
It  can  be  had  in  good  condition  in  .June,  and 
equally  so  in  October.  Like  most  Grapes  it  has 
a  fault— the  berries  often  split  across  the  point 
just  at  a  time  when  they  are  colouring,  but, 
where  the  cultural  conditions  are  right,  this 
does  not  take  place. 

Gros  Maroc  produces  the  largest  berries  of 
all  Grapes,  which  colour  easily  and  well ;  it 
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grows  vigorously,  sets  freely,  and  the  berries 
are  nearly  round,  flattened  at  the  end.  The 
flavour  is  only  fairly  good,  as  in  the  case  of 
nearly  all  the  extra  large-berried  sorts,  yet  in 
appearance  no  Grape  excels  this.  Many  grow 
Gros  Colman  in  preference  to  Gros  Maroc,  but 
it  is  not  so  easily  cultivated,  much  difficulty 
being  experienced  in  colouring  the  berries,  even 
fairly  well  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  certainly 
never  when  the  leaves  Isecome  infested  with  red 
spider,  as  is  too  frequently  the  case  with  C!ros 
Colman. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  when  seen  in 
proper  condition,  heads  the  list  of  all  white 
Grapes.  No  other  can  equal  it  in  pointof  flavour, 
free  cropping,  and  symmetry  of  bunch,  when 
cultivated  under  favourable  conditions.  The 
bunches  and  berries  are  large,  the  latter  long, 
ovate,  and  golden  amber  coloured  when  ripe. 
The  flesh  is  firm,  juicy,  and  sweet,  with  a  rich 
Muscat  flavour.  It  is  absolutely  a  warm  house 
Grape,  succeeding  best  when  growing  alone,  so 
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that  the  treatment  which  it  enjoj^s  can  be 
given.  When  planting  this  variety  in  a  house 
of  mixed  sorts,  it  should  always  have  the 
warmest  corner,  away  from  draught,  which  not 
only  checks  its  growth,  but  prevents  the  berries 
setting  freely,  while  the  berries,  or  the  wood 
which  is  to  produce  the  next  season's  crop, 
fail  to  ripen.  In  a  future  issue  I  hope  to 
give  a  few  plain  hints  on  the  culture  of  the 
above  varieties,  by  which  the  amateur  cultivator 
may  grow  satisfactory  Grapes. 

E.    MOLVNEUX. 


CHINA    ROSES     AND     FRINGED 
WHITE    PINK. 

The  illustration  shows  the  beauty  of  China 

Roses   when  simply  bunched,  and   the   loose, 

daintily  coloured  flowers  may  be  gathered  until 

the  time  of  frosts.     No  pink  is  more  precious 

in    the    garden     than     the    old 

fringed   white,   with   its   prettily 

cut  petals   and   sweet   fragrance. 

In  the  search  for  mere  size  it  has 

been  forgotten  in  part,  but  it  is  a 

garden   flower   too   important   to 

forget. 


every  one  of  the  wiry  interlaced  branches  bore 
terminal  bright  yellow  Sowers.  By  all  accounts  the 
plant  is  easily  managed,  and  will  stand  the  English 
winters  well  provided  it  is  planted  in  poor  soil  to 
prevent  rank  growth.  1  am  not  aware  of  other 
plants  being  alive.  The  plant  at  Kew  has,  I  believe, 
died. 

COREMA   CONKADII. 

Although  not  a  new  plant  this  is  rarely  met  with 
in  gardens.  It  is  a  low  growing  evergreen  shrub, 
with  small  Heath-like  leaves  arranged  in  small 
whorls,  and  heads  of  pretty  white  flowers  with 
very  conspicuous  purple  filaments  and  purple- 
brown  anthers.  It  is  a  sand-loving  plant,  and 
useful  for  a  dry  sunny  position. 

i/ir.iuM  Catesb-EI. 

I'his  rare  Lily  is  now  in  flower  at  Messrs.  Ware's 
nursery,  Feltham.  It  must  not,  however,  be 
confounded  with  either  L.  philadelphicum  or 
L.  spectabile,  of  which  species  I  have  often  seen  it 
given  as  a  svnonym.    It  resembles  in  some  respects 


NOTES   ON    HARDY 
PLANTS. 


CHRYSOPSIS    VILLOSA 
VAR.    RUTTEKI. 

HAVINCJ  neither  seen  this 
plant  offered  in  cata- 
logues uor  noticed  it  in 
gardens  I  conclude  it  is 
new  to  cultivation.  It 
was  shown  by  Messrs. 
Ware,  of  Feltham,  among  other 
hardy  plants  at  some  of  the  summer 
shows.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the 
northern  Californian  mountains,  and 
seeds  reached  England  about  twelve 
months  ago.  It  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  compositic,  and  is  a 
perennial,  growing  about  a  foot  high ; 
the  leaves  are  linear  lanceolate, 
about  4  inches  to  (i  inches  long,  and 
forming  a  rosette.  I  consider  that 
the  plants  should  be  grown  in  the 
full  sun  and  in  dry  gravelly  soil.  The 
foliage  is  silvery-white  and  slightly 
pubescent.  The  stem  is  furnished 
with  linear  slightly  twisted  leaves. 
The  corymbs  of  flowers  are  large  (the 
individual  flower  being  about  an 
inch  across),  of  a  bright  golden - 
yellow  colour,  and  appear  during 
the  sum njer,  months.  •  A' showy  and 
quite  hardy  perennial.  Chrysopsis 
Breweri,  an  alpine  species  (liaving 
been  found  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  at 
an  altitude  of  11,000  feet),  grows 
about  a  foot  high,  and  has  wiry 
pubescent  stem  and  terminal  heads 
of  pale  or  deep  yellow  flowers. 
From  the  rare  and  interesting  C.  v. 
Rutteri  it  di tiers  principally  in  the 
more  scattered  leaves,  which  are  also 
oblong  lanceolate,  and  rather  thin 
and  green. 

DeN'DROMECON  RIGIDITM. 
This  shrubby  papaveraceous  plant  has  given  little 
satisfaction,  as  it  will  not  stand  the  winter  without 
injury.  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  recent!}'  in  a  west 
Cornish  garden.  The  plant  stood  quite  exposed  on 
a  mound  of  rather  poor  soil,  being  about  4  feet  in 
height.  Its  stems  and  branches,  of  scabrous  white 
wood  and  long  linear  ox'ate  leaves,  were  from  ',i  inches 
to  4  inches  long,  rough  at  the  margin,  undulated  or 
twisted,  and  of  a  beautiful  glaucous  green  colour, 
giving  it  a  peculiar  handsome  appearance.     Nearly 
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the  former  as  far  as  the  colour  and  shape  of  the 
flower  is  concerned,  but  in  bulb  growth,  and  also 
time  of  flowering,  it  is  quite  distinct.  L.  philadel- 
phicum has  a  somewhat  rhizomatous  round  scaled 
bulb,  and  forms  its  leaves  during  the  spring,  while 
it  flowers  early  in  the  summer.  L.  Catesbaji  has 
a  small  conical  bulb,  of  which  the  extensions  of  the 
scales  are  leafy,  or,  in  other  words,  produce  leaves 
as  we  find  only  in  L.  candidum.  It  is  not  dormant 
during  the  winter,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  its 
growth    during   that   season.     The  cauline  leaves 


are  linear,  and  the  flowers,  usually  solitarj',  are 
produced  in  October.  The  bulbs  are  not  much 
larger  than  a  Walnut,  and  it  seems  almost  incredible 
that  the  production  of  such  a  tiny  bulb  should  be 
such  a  large  flower,  which  is  erect,  somewhat 
funnel-shaped,  about  4  inches  long,  and  3  inches  to 
4  inches  across  at  the  apex.  The  colour  is  of  a 
light  orange-red,  spotted  crimson-purple.  It  is  a 
native  of  Florida,  and,  being  rather  tender,  I 
prefer  growing  it  in  pans,  several  bulbs  together. 

LiLIUM    SULPHUREUM. 

Under  ordinary  treatment  this  species  will  flower 
in  August,  but,  like  a  few  other  Indian  or  Burmese 
Lilies,  it  can  be  kept  quite  dormant  in  dry  sand 
in  a  cool  cellar  and  planted  out  rather  late.  Bulbs 
kept  in  this  way  flower  more  strongly  later, 
lasting  also  much  longer.  L,  sulphureum  is  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  satisfactory,  showy,  as 
well  as  distinct  Lilies,  reminding  one  much  of 
L.  Browni,  longiflorum,  odorum,  and  neilgherrense, 
the  flowers  being  large  and  long,  trumpet-shaped, 
sulphury  with  a  tinge  of  rose  and 
purple,  and  deliciousl}'  scented.  The 
leaves  are  linear  lanceolate,  glaucous 
green,  with  bulbils  in  the  .axils.  The 
bulb  is  large,  and  purple-coloured. — 
G.  R. 

Salvia  splexdens. 
A  group  of  a  selected  early-flower- 
ing seedling,  backed  bj'  Primrose 
Queen  Hollyhock,  and  flanked  on 
one  side  hy  French  Marigolds  and  on 
the  other  by  the  soft  purple  Salvia 
Horminum,  an  old  denizen  of  gardens, 
but  sadly  neglected,  is  at  present  a 
glow  of  burning  scarlet.  With  the 
single  exception  of  Helianthus  Miss 
Mellish,  no  other  plant  is  so  brilliant 
in  effect,  not  even  Tritomas,  now  in 
their  glory  of  scarlet  and  yellow. 
We  are  somewhat  shy  in  making 
too  close  an  acquaintance  with  tender 
subjects  in  so  cold  a  climate,  but 
others  may  well  try  in  some  warm 
sheltered  corner  this  the  best  of  all 
the  Sage  famil_v.  Cuttings,  as  most 
people  are  aware,  strike  root  quite 
freely  in  spring,  and  as  the  plants  in 
question  were  planted  out  earlj'  in 
May,  and  have  been  flowering  off 
and  on  ever  since,  the  difliiculties  of 
cultivation  cannot  be  considered 
great. — R.  B. ,  Tyninghame,  N.B. 

Montp.ketia  rosea. 
There  is  nothing  brilliant  about 
this  somewhat  rare  species,  but  it  is 
of  graceful  habit,  and  the  soft  rose 
colouring  of  its  drooping  flowers  is 
pleasing.  I  have  it  planted  in  good- 
sized  groups,  the  largest  containing 
perhaps  .'^110  plants,  and  the  larger 
the  mass  the  better  the  eft'eet. 
Though  it  grows  quite  3  feet  in 
height  the  proper  place  for  it  is  in 
the  immediate  front  of  the  border, 
in  which  position  none  of  its  beauty 
is  lost.  I  cannot  say  if  it  is  likely 
to  prove  hardy  in  Scotland,  as  I  have 
annually  lifted  the  corms  and  pre- 
served them  dry  over  the  winter. 
It  increases  but  slo^\■l}'  compared 
with  other  Montbretias,  and  where 
seeds  are  produced  these  would  prove 
an  invaluable  means  of  increasing 
stock.  Hitherto,  however,  ripe  seeds 
have  not  occurred  here.  Each  of  the 
plants,  it  may  be  added,  require  to  be  tied  to  a  very 
short  stick,  otherwise  they  are  apt  to  straggle 
about  in  all  directions. — R.  B. 

InCARVILLEA    1  )ELA  VAVI. 

In  reply  to  "A.  B. ,"  seed  sown  in  the  spring  of 
1808  in  a  cold  frame  nuide  good  plants  to  put  out  in 
the  spring  of  lOOO,  when  only  two  bloomed,  but 
this  year  all  have  liloomed  freely.  The}'  grew  in 
full  sun  in  deeply  dug  ground,  which  is  necessary, 
as  they  ha\e  roots  which  run  deep  down,  and  the 
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crowns  were  covered  in  winter  with  mulch,  as  they 
are  near  the  surface.  They  produce  such  quantities 
of  seed  that  they  should  soon  be  very  plentiful  and 
cheap.— J.  R.  D.,  lieiyate. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. 

Now  that  the  autumn  days  are  shortening  and 
the  nights  growing  cold  our  more  delicate  flowering 
plants  show  signs  of  decay,  and  we  gladly  turn  to 
the  beautiful  Starworts,  Asters,  or  (as  we  called 
them  in  byegone  days)  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Some  of  the  newer  varieties  are  very  lovely,  the 
taller  kinds  like  flowering  shrubs.  Of  the  Novi- 
Belgii  varieties  we  notice  particularly 
Purity,  with  long  heads  of  fair  white 
blossom  ;  John  Wood,  also  white ; 
and  Robert  Parker,  a  beautiful  shad 
of  lilac.  These  are  all  very  tall, 
some  5  feet  and  (i  feet  high. 

Then,  turning  to  the  d  warfer  kinds, 
our  eyes  are  charmed  by  Coombe- 
fishacre,  a  pale  pink-lilac  ;  Dumosus, 
soft  mauve  ;  Imvigatus  and  Amellus, 
the  lovely  cordifolius,  Diana,  with 
long,  graceful  lilac  sprays  covered 
with  endless  small  flowers  ;  and  the 
Heath-like  foliaged  ericoides,  a  cloud 
of  white  Daisy  blooms.  Then,  lastly. 
Archer  Hind,  a  very  bright  blue, 
and  F.  W.  Burbidge,  tall  and  very 
full  of  bloom,  the  flowers  being  a  soft 
shade  of  lilac-grey.  In  my  border 
there  is  j'et  one  tall  Aster  which 
blooms  very  late,  it  has  long,  narrow 
green  leaves,  and  a  sprinkling  of 
white  Daisy-like  blooms  ;  unfortu- 
nately, I  have  lost  its  name,  but 
though  nameless  it  is  most  useful  for 
my  table  decorations.  Mixed  with 
bouquets  of  the  last  of  the  beautiful 
Cactus  Dahlias  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  when  the  earlier  Asters 
are  over.  Perhaps  that  is  why  wo 
welcome  the  Michaelmas  Daisies  so 
warmly,  for  they  come  to  brighten  our 
gardens  and  homes  when  the  beds  of 
Lobelia  cardinalis  have  succumbed 
to  the  cruel  frosty  nights,  and 
the  Heliotrope  and  other  summer 
favourites  are  but  a  sweet  memory. 

Even  now  on  a  bright  mild  day, 
when  the  sky  overhead  is  of  a  soft 
heavenly  blue,  as  we  linger  near  the 
kindly  autumn  flowers  and  watch  the 
gay  Peacock  and  Red  Admiral  butter- 
flies sunning  themselves  amidst  the 
lilac  and  white  blooms,  we  could 
almost  deceive  ourselves,  in  spite  of 
the  freshness  in  the  morning  air, 
and  fancy  the  summer  had  not  fled 
from  us. 

But  ere  I  conclude  my  short  notes 
let  me  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the 
summer    Chrysanthemums,    now    at 
their    best.       I    especially    admire    Mme.    Marie 
Masse,     lilac  -  pink  ;      Mile.     Grunerwald,     pink 
with    a    purple    tinge ;     and    the    old    favourites 
Mme.    Desgrange,    white ;   and     Mrs.     Hawkins, 
yellow.-    As  these  large  flowering  border  Chrysan- 
themums aud  Asters  are  so  easily  cultivated  they 
are  within  the  reach  of  the  amateur  gardener,  and 
the   cliarming   results   will  well   repay    the   little 
trouble    spent     upon    them   in   the    beginning.  — 
M.  Saunders  Knox-Gore. 

Hypericum  olympicum. 

A  number  of  plants  of  this  have  just  ended  a  long 
period  of  brilliant  bloom  outside  here.  As  the 
plant  is  not  generally  known,  I  may  say  that  I  find 
H.  olympicum  quite  hardy  and  evergreen  also.  I 
think  its  fancied  tenderness  is  responsible  for  its 
non-cultivation  in  hardy  plant  collections.  It  seems 
to  like  a  light,  moist,  well-drained  loam  in  sheltered 
half  shade,  and  will  not  endure  much  root  disturb- 
ance. For  the  lower  parts  of  the  rockery  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  a  more  suitable  or  graceful  perennial. 
The  flowers  are  pale  yellow,  li  inches  in  diameter, 
and  borne  on  erect  slender  stems  at  the  heiglit  of 
J   foot,    with   foliage  of   a   glaucous   green.       The 


plants  are  greatly  strengthened  by  cutting  off  the 
long  stems  directly  after  flowering. — J.  Wood, 
J'kml  Clii'i,  Kirkitcill,  Ltcdx. 

Aster  Top-sawyer. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  have  not  some  body  of 
censors  who  would  insist  upon  the  alteration  of 
such  a  name  as  this  when  applied  to  a  flower.  I 
suppose  the  idea  is  derived  from  the  fact  that 
the  "top-sawyer"  in  the  old  sawpit  days  was 
always  uppermost,  but  few  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion know  anything  about  this,  and  the  name  is 
not  pleasing  in  itself. 


blossoming  is  over  and  the  foliage  has  quite  died 
down,  and  this  would  be  a  rule  applicable  to  each 
one  according  to  the  time  of  its  flowering.  Iris 
Vartani,  for  instance,  blossoms  in  the  dead  of  the 
winter,  and  therefore  I  shall  take  it  up  and  put  it 
into  a  drawer  very  much  sooner  than  another 
which  comes  in  at  a  later  time.  I  have  followed 
this  taking-up  plan  with  some  of  these  Irises  for 
about  two  years,  and  my  gardener  is  of  opinion 
that  not  only  have  the  bulbs  been  better  preserved 
by  it  than  used  to  be  the  case,  but  they  have 
yielded  finer  blossoms  as  well.  It  is  natural  that 
one  thing  should  correspond  with  the  other,  and  I 
dare  say  he  is  right.  I  am  certain 
that  Iris  Vartani  is  kept  in  this 
way  better  than  by  any  other  I  have 
tried. 

I  may  just  add  that  if  all  be  well 
I  shall  plant  before  September,  1002, 
those  that  have  been  taken  out  of 
the  ground  very  early  in  the  year. 
Iris  Danfordii-e  gives  me  no  trouble  ; 
it  was  treated  as  Iris  Vartani  has 
been,  though  not  at  the  same  time. 
— Henry  Ewbank,  St.  Jolm'x,  fti/da, 
Ida  of  Wight. 


THE     TARRING    FIG 
GARDENS. 


THE   PAMOUS   FIG    TREE    IN    THE   TARRIKG   EIG    GARDENS. 

In  itself,  however,  the  Aster  named  Top-sawyer 
is  a  remarkably  fine  one,  and  is  most  ornamental 
and  valuable  in  the  garden.  It  grows  here  to 
almost  6  feet  in  height,  and  has  large,  well-formed 
blooms  of  a  pretty  clear  blue.  These  are  very 
useful  for  cutting,  and  last  a  long  time  either  iu 
water  or  on  the  plant.  Here  it  is  what  one  may 
call  a  mid-season  variety,  coming  into  bloom  after 
the  Amellus  and  other  early-flowering  Starworts, 
but  before  the  latest  of  the  season.  This  Aster  is 
now  plentiful  in  nurseries,  and  may  well  be  added 
to  any  collection. — S.  Arnott,  Carsethorn. 

Replantiing  Iris  Vaktani,  &c. 

I  am  pleased  to  fall  in  with  "J.  R.  D.'s" 
request.  I  intend  next  year  to  take  up  Iris 
Vartani  and  I.  bakeriana  as  soon  as  they  are  down 
and  to  keep  them  in  drawers  for  some  time.  They 
were  planted  by  me  about  three  weeks  ago,  so  far 
as  I  can  remember,  and  they  were  out  of  the 
ground  for  about  ten  or  twelve  weeks  previously  ; 
but  I  think  they  would  have  borne  a  much  earlier 
lifting,  and  I  intend  to  go  in  for  that  next  year. 

I  should  think  they  would  be  all  the  safer  for 
removal  to  a  perfectly  dry  place   as  soon  as  the 


Few  if  any  of  Worthing's  attrac- 
tions are  more  notewortby  than 
its  Fig  gardens,  of  which  un- 
doubtedly the  most  interesting 
are  those  at  Tarring,  a  small  and 
once  isolated  village,  now  almost 
a  part  of  West  Worthing.  The 
industry  of  Fig  culture  in  Britain 
may  be  said  to  be  centred  in 
Worthing,  though  how  this  town 
should  come  to  possess  the  most 
extensive  Fig  orchards  it  is  hard 
to  say.  There  are  other  localities 
upon  tlie  South  Coast  that  one 
would  imagine  to  be  e(iually  well 
suited  for  Fig  cultur  ■,  but  yet 
the  fact  remains  that  the  majority 
of  home-grown  green  I  'igs  sent  to 
Clovent  Garden  Slarket  come  from 
Worthing,  and  these  aro  all  grown 
in  the  open. 

One    who  has   never   Lad  the 

opportunity     of     visiting     the 

Worthing     Fig    orchards    would 

be  astonished  to  learn  of  the  size, 

age,  and  vigour  this  tree  attains 

there.     Even   in   cottage  gardens 

in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 

the  Fig  tree  thrives   remarkably 

well.     It   is   in   and   around   the 

small   village    of     Sompting    that    the    chief 

market    supply    of    Figs    is    obtained.      The 

trees  are  here  planted  in  groves,  irregular  now 

because  some  have  died  and  been  replaced  by 

younger  trees, and  many  of  them  are  -20  feet  high 

and  as  much  through.     They  are  not  allowed 

to  grow  higher  than  this,  otherwise  the  labour  of 

gathering  the  fruit  would  be  increased.     On 

an  average  the  trees  are  about  80  years  old  ; 

some  there  are  considerably  over  100  years  of 

age,  while  others  are  appreciably  less.     It  is 

surprising  to  learn  how  little  attention  thes? 

Fig    trees    receive    beyond    the    removal    of 

branches  when   they   are   quite  close   to    the 

ground,  and  therefore  almost  useless  and  very 

inconvenient  by  reason  of  theirpreventing  access 

to  the  centre  of  the   tree,  so  essential  at   the 

gathering   season ;    dead   or    unfruitful   wood 

also  has  of  course  to  be  out  away.   They  receive 

practically  no  applications  of  manure,  yet  it  is 

t)ut  very  rarely  that  a  satisfactory  crop  of  fruit 

is  not  produced  by  these  renuxrkable  and  aged 

trees,  although  some  seasons  are  more  conducive 
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to  a  full  cro)3  than  others.  Late  spring  frosts 
do  considerable  damage  sometimes  when  the 
fruits  are  quite  small. 

Only  one  crop  of  fruit  is  obtained  each  year, 
and  gathering  commences  about  the  second 
■week  in  August  as  a  rule,  and  is  not  really  over 
until  the  middle  of  October,  although  the  fruits 
gathered  then  will  not  be  so  fine  as  those 
picked  earlier  in  the  season.  The  present  year 
has  been  a  record  one  so  far  as  the  quantity  of 
produce  is  concerned.  One  large  firm,  in  fact 
the  largest  Fig  growers  in  the  neighbourhood, 
have  sent  to  market  1,000  boxes  or  more  of 
Figs,  whilst  the  record  of  the  best  year  pre- 
viously did  not  exceed  700  boxes.  As  each  box 
contains  seven  dozens  of  fruits,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  total  number  does  not  fall  far  short  of 
100,000  Figs.  These  are  forwarded  principally 
to  Covent  Garden  and  Brighton,  although  a 
great  many  are  disposed  of  locally.  In  these 
Fig  orchards  there  are  some  wonderfully  fine 
old  Medlar  trees,  30  feet  or  40  feet  high, 
apparently  as  old  as  the  Fig  trees  themselve.s, 
and  almost  equally  as  productive.  They  were 
practically  covered  with  fruits.  These  also 
are  easily  disposed  of  at  Covent  Garden. 

The  Tarring  Fig  Gardens,  to  which  I  would 
particularly  refer,  are,  as  previously  mentioned, 
now  practically  within  the  town  of  Worthing, 
so  quickly  has  the  latter  extended  of  late  years. 
They  are  extremely  quaint  and  interesting,  and 
are  half  an  acre  or  so  in  extent.  A  narrow 
central  walk  and  side  walks  are  connected  by 
intersecting  ones,  so  there  is  nothing  at  all 
elaborate  in  the  design.  The  central  pathway 
is  bordered  on  either  side  with  pictures(jue 


old  trees  that  have  a 
delightful  and  unique 
efiect.  The  branches 
extend  over  the  jjath  to 
such  an  extent  that  in 
some  places  they  almost 
meet.  In  the  large  irre- 
gular  square  beds 
formed  by  thesurround- 
ing  walks  are  also  Fig 
trees,  and  many  of  the 
specimens  are  of  great 
age  and  vigour.  C)n  a 
hot  summer's  day  the 
Tarring  Fig  Gardens 
make  a  delightful 
retreat ;  arbours  of  Fig 
trees,  formed  almost 
without  the  help  of 
human  hands,  are  not 
infrequently  met  with 
as  one  makes  the  round, 
everywhere  the  cool 
restful  green  of  the  Fig 
leaves  meets  the  eye, 
and  fruits  abound 
wherewith  to  {juench 
the  thirst  and  satisfy 
the  palate.  What  more 
could  the  heart  of  man 
desire  ! 

These  gardens  have  a 
peculiarly  interesting 
history,  as  the  following 
extract  from  an  old 
local  book,  "Sus.sex  In- 
dustries," will  show  : — 
"The  Tarring  Fig 
Gardens,  as  a  garden, 
date  back  to  the  year 
1745,  but  an  old  gnarled 
tree  standing  in  the 
middle,  well  prop]ied  up 
on  all  sides  and  stretch- 
ing its  partly  bare 
branches  upwards  (it 
was  struck  by  lightning  some  years  ago  and 
split  partly  in  two),  is  said  to  have  been 
planted  by  Thomas  A'Beckett  himself.  This 
tree  still  bears  occasionally.  It  is  on 
record  that  the  sainted  Bishop  of  Chichester, 
Richard  de  la  Wych,  grafted  fruit  trees  at 
Tarring  with  his  own  hand,  and  it  is  presumed 
these  were  Fig  trees.  The  Tarring  Fig  Gardens 
can  show  a  plantation  of  100  to  200  trees,  and 
2,000  dozen  excellent  fruits  or  so  are  produced 
annually,  besides  a  mass  of  small  ones.  In 
summer  the  garden  looks  thoroughly  un- 
English.  Dense  foliage  produces  deep  shade, 
which  adds  to  the  picturesque  effect,  giving 
fictitious  length  to  the  walks  and  making  the 
half  acre  assume  the  pro]iortions  of  a  forest. 
The  trees  are  not  allowed  to  grow  high,  nor  are 
the  branches  thinned,  the  object  is  to  produce 
a  mass  of  overshadowing  foliage.  They  like 
heat  but  not  exposure  to  the  sun.  The  manure 
is  put  on  sparingly  in  spring  and  in  a  fluid 
state.  Of  several  varieties  grown.  White  Mar- 
seilles is  the  most  valued  and  luscious.  The 
variety  Ischian  is  said  in  hot  summers  to  ripen 
to  a  brick-red  colour,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
identical  with  the  historic  red  Fig  which  King 
James  tasted  with  pleasure  in  the  Dean's 
garden  at  Winchester.  Brown  Turkey  is  also 
grown.  The  harvesting  or  picking  of  the  Figs 
begins  early  in  August  and  continues  to  the 
end  of  October.  During  that  time  from  :i()  to 
100  dozen  are  gathered  daily  and  disposed  of  in 
Worthing,  Brighton,  or  London." 

Far  better  prices  are  now  obtained  for  Kigs 
than  was  the  case  some  years  ago.  Whereas 
then  3d.  or  4d.  per  lb.  would  have  been  con- 


sidered a  fair  price,  the  growers  of  to-day  are 
content  with  nothing  less  than  ^d.,  and  more  is 
often  realised.  This  is  a  curious  and  so  far  as 
I  know  an  unique  circumstance.  With  every 
other  market  fruit  it  will  be  found  that  an 
increased  demand  has  been  met  with  such  a 
largelj'  increased  supply  that  ]irices  have  gone 
down  as  a  result.  With  the  Fig,  however,  the 
fact  a])parently  is  that  the  demand  has  of  late 
years  considerably  increased,  but  the  supply 
has  not  done  so  proportionately,  and  prices 
therefore,  instead  of  falling,  have  gone  up. 

Visitor. 


AN      OLD      MEDLAR. 

The  garden  shown  in  our  illustration  is  that  of 
a  poet — "  cool,  calm,  bright."  It  is  situated 
at  Bemerton,  near  Salisbury,  where  George 
Herbert  was  curate  nearly  300  years  ago.  The 
rectory,  a  fine  old  building,  jiarts  of  which 
remain  as  they  were  in  Herbert's  time,  stands 
right  uji  to  the  road  in  the  old-fashioned  style, 
without  a  morsel  of  garden  or  railing  to  shut  it 
oft'  from  the  traffic.  Behind  the  rectory  a 
garden  fair  slopes  down  to  the  Avon.  It  will 
be  seen  that  the  ]\[edlar  shows  signs  of  old 
age,  though  of  a  green  one.  Bemerton,  it  may 
be  added,  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  lovers  of  the 
poet. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

ABOUT     GRAPES     AND 
GRAPE  JUDGING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — Now  that  the  principal  Grape  shows 
are  over  for  a  season,  a  review  of  a  few 
outstanding  features  may  be  of  interest. 
Beginning  with  the 
Great  .Shrewshurv  Event, 
the  most  striking  thing  about  the  Grapes 
at  that  show  was  the  great  advance  that  has  taken 
place  both  in  quantitj'  and  qualitj-  during  the  last 
few  years.  This,  no  doubt,  is  the  result  of  the 
handsome  prizes  offered.  The  committee  of  that 
huge  undertaking  riohlj-  deserve  the  support  and 
encouragement  they  receive.  No  societ}*  offers 
such  handsome  prizes  for  collections  of  Grapes,  and 
no  society  has  done  more  in  introducing  new  and 
effective  methods  of  setting  up  collections  of 
Grapes  or  of  fruit,  while  the  up-to-date  system  of 
point  judging  which  is  now  in  force  for  all  the 
principal  collections,  had,  I  believe,  its  origin  at 
Shrewsbury. 

Shrewsbury  may  now  be  considered  the  principal 
Grape  show  in  the  country.  There,  this  season, 
more  and  better  Grapes  were  shown  than  at  either 
Edinburgh  or  (ilasgow,  notwithstanding  the  semi- 
international  character  of  tlie  latter  show.  This 
refers  to  black  Grapes  onlj',  for  it  must  be 
admitted  that  perhaps  at  no  other  show  can  so 
many  green  Muscats  be  seen  a.-)  at  Shrewsbury. 
The  early  date  of  the  show  has  perhaps  a  little  to 
do  with  this,  though  I  think  very  little.  The 
Scotch  e.xhibitions,  wliich  are  held  later,  show 
little  improvement  in  this  respect,  for  with  the 
exception  of  the  finelj'-coloured  samples  from  Keir, 
and  a  few  others,  the  order  is  green,  green,  ever}'- 
where  green.  How  often,  when  looking  atabadh'- 
coloured  sample  of  Muscat,  do  we  hear  the  remark, 
"Ah!  just  wants  a  little  more  time,  a  few  more 
weeks,  and  some  sunshine  to  fetch  up  the  colour." 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases,  but  I  am  confident 
that  in  most  cases  the  few  more  weeks  would  see 
the  same  samples  either  shanked  or  shrivelled. 
If  Muscats  that  are  started  in  .Tanuarj-  or  on 
February  1  do  not  possess  a  fair  colour  by  the  end 
of  August  there  is  something  wrong,  which  neither 
time  nor  sunshine  will  rectify.  They  arc  either 
overcropped  or  rooting  in  too  deep,  cold,  or  rich 
borders.  Two  or  three  feet  taken  off  the  depth  of 
many  \'ine  borders  would  be  an  advantage  to  many 
kinds  besides  Muscats, 
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The  quantity  of  soil  that  is  given  Vines  to  root 
in  is  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  needs,  or  what 
practice  or  experience  prove  to  be  necessary  to 
produce  and  maintain  in  health  perfect  specimens 
of  other  plants.  I  once  saw  a  splendid  crop  of 
Grapes,  better  than  those  planted  out  in  the  usual 
waj'  in  the  same  house,  grown  in  cutting  boxes 
about  (i  inches  deep  and  about  2  feet  long  by 
18  inches  broad.  When  on  a  visit  last  August  to 
Mr.  Murray,  at  Culzean  Castle,  we  saw  a  splendid 
crop  of  highly  finished 

Muscat  Graves  Gkowing  in  Round  Tubs 

stood  on  bricks  on  the  border  to  prevent  rooting 
through.  These  tubs  were  about  '2  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  inches  deep.  Mr.  Murray  informed  us  that 
he  had  some  difficulty  with  his  Muscats  and 
adopted  this  plan,  and  is  highly  satisfied  with  the 
experiment,  as  indeed  he  ought,  as  no  Muscats 
exhibited  at  any  of  the  three  shows  mentioned 
possessed  the  rich  golden  hue  of  these  tub-grown 
samples.  The  surface  soil  of  the  tubs  was  covered 
over  with  large  stones,  and  under  each  stone  there 
was  a  perfect  network  of  live,  active,  fibrous  roots. 
(I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  divulging  this  little 
wrinkle. ) 

How  seldom  now  do  we  see  any  other  white 
shown  than  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Of  the  several 
hundred  bunches  shown  at  Rhrewsburj',  keeping 
out  the  class  for  "other  white,''  I  do  not  think 
there  would  be  half  a  dozen  bunches,  and  none  of 
any  great  merit,  in  the  six  collections  staged  in 
the  champion  1'2-bunch  class.  There  was  no  white 
other  than  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  two  of  the 
collections  were  all  black.  Fifteen  or  twentj'  years 
ago  white  Grapes  were  much  more  in  evidence, 
and  seemed  to  be  much  better  grown  then  than 
now.  We  can  remember  the  grandlj'  -  finished, 
medium-sized  bunches  of  Raisin  de  Calabre,  bright 
as  gold,  which  used  to  come  from  Brayton  Hall  in 
Mr.  Hammond's  time.  The  magnificent  clusters  of 
Golden  Ham  burghs,  brighter  than  any  Muscat,  fiom 
Melville  Castle,  even  Golden  Queen  was  then 
sometimes  seen  in  fine  form,  without  a  trace  of 
that  dark  blotch  on  the  berry  which  is  character- 
istic of  this  variety,  and  which  no  doubt  has  been 
the  cause  of  its  scarcity.  There 
is  certainly  room  for  a  new 
white  Grape  —  we  have  an 
abundance  of  black — a  reliable 
white  would  be  an  acquisition. 

Black  Hamburgh  was  again 
well  shown  at  Shrewsbury, 
some  handsome  bunches  being 
staged  in  the  fruit  collection. 
Some  extra  fine  Alicantes  were 
also  shown,  especially  in  the 
second  and  third  prize  lots  of 
the  champion  class,  but  the 
black  Grape  most  in  evidence 
at  this,  as  indeed  it  is  now  at 
most  shows,  was 

Gros  Maeoc. 

This  appeared  in  almost  all 
collections,  and  was  included 
in  all  the  six  lots  of  the  cham- 
pion class.  It  was  not  so  large 
in  bunch  as  some  that  were 
seen  at  Edinburgh  and  Glas- 
gow, but  was  better  in  berry 
and  finish.  The  two  bunches 
from  Melton  Constable,  which 
gained  the  first  in  this  class, 
were  remarkable  specimens, 
with  enormous  berries  and  fine 
finish.  This  exhibitor  also 
showed  in  the  12-buuch  class  a 
very  fine  bunch  of  Alnwick 
Seedling,  7Ib.  weight,  large  and 
even  in  berry,  and  beautifully 
finished.  It  had  one  drawback, 
however,  being  a  little  loose 
in  the  middle.  This  detracted 
a  bit  from  what  otherwise  was 
a  perfect  bunch.  Even  with 
this  one  fault  the  opinion  was 
expressed  that  it  might  have 
received    more  generous  treat- 


ment from  the  hands  of  the  "pointers."  The 
two  remarkable  specimens  of  this  variety  shown 
by  Mr.  Lunt  at  Glasgow,  though  not  quite  so 
weighty  or  so  large  in  berry  as  Mr.  Shingler's 
bunch,  were  compactly  built,  and  most  perfect 
specimens,  the'  largest  weighing  about  6ilb. 
Excepting  these  two  Alnwick  Seedlings  and 
several  extra  good.  Alicantes,  the  other  black 
(!  rapes  at  Glasgow  were  not  remarkable,  though 
mostly  clean  and  well  finished.  At  Edinburgh  the 
bunches  staged  were  not  so  numerous  this  season, 
though  the  quality  was  about  the  usual.  Of 
black  the  most  striking  samples  were  a  pair  of 
grand  Appley  Towers,  staged  by  Mr.  Beisant,  of 
Castle  Huntly,  being  the  best  yet  shown  of  this 
variety  at  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Lunt's  Grapes  this 
season,  though  not  so  weighty  in  bunch  as  formerly, 
were  exceptionally  clean  and  well  finished.  As  is 
well  known  the  Keir  Grapes  have  again  this  year 
carried  all  before  them.  Probably  no  Grape 
exhibitor  has  ever  held  so  good  a  record  as  that 
now  held  by  this  unapproachable  veteran.  He  will 
be  a  proud  man,  and  a  clever  one  too,  who 
manages  to  come  in  before  him  with  a  collection  of 
Grapes. 

It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  judging  by 
points  is  the  surest  way  of  arriving  at  a  just 
verdict.  I  like  the  Shrewsbury  intimation  to  the 
judges  in  connection  with  the  principal  oollec'ion 
of  Grapes.  "Superior  cultivation  and  finish, 
irrespective  of  variety,  to  be  the  first  considera- 
tion.'' This  is  right.  It  gives  the  judges  ground 
to  stand  on  and  a  standard  to  go  by.  Were  all 
collections  judged  on  this  principle  there  would  be 
less  dissatisfaction,  no  matter  whether  judged  by 
points  or  not.  The  diflSculty  of  what  has  been 
called  the  "race -horse"  Grapes  and  the  "cart- 
horse" Grapes  being  pitted  against  each  other  is 
continually  occurring.  A  ease  in  point  happened 
at  Edinburgh  this  year.  The  award  of  the  second 
prize  in  the  six-bunch  class  did  not  give  general 
satisfaction.  Four  of  the  six  bunches  in  this  lot 
showed  very  little  superior  cultivation  or  finish, 
and  were  badly  staged,  being  much  rubbed  and 
marked,  but  they  were  all  of  the  ' '  race-horse  "  type, 
two  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  a  Muscat  Hamburgh, 


and  a  Mrs.  Pince,  while  a  superior  "cart-horse" 
collection  was  left  out  altogether.  How  slow 
the  Edinburgh  people  are  in  falling  into  line  and 
adopting  up-to-date  methods.  They  might  at  least 
try  one  of  their  two  collections  of  (Jrapes  for 
"superior  cultivation  and  finish,"  and  judged  by 
points. 

Although  point  judging  is  sound  in  principle  it 
is  a  question  whether  the  maximum  number  of 
points  allowed  might  nut  he  altered  with  advantage. 
The  standard  is  to  allow  ten  as  the  maximum  for 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  nine  for  all  others. 
Now,  take  for  example  a  bunch,  say,  of  Alnwick, 
olb.  in  weight,  perfect  in  shape,  large  and  even  in 
berry,  and  grandly  finished — a  perfect  bunch.  This 
would  receive  the  maximum  of  nine  points.  Now, 
take  an  equally  faultless  bunch,  say,  of  Madresfield 
Court,  which  would  also  be  entitled  to  nine  points. 
Now,  when  these  two  bunches  are  placed  in  com- 
petition against  each  other  for  the  best  bunch,  no 
judge  would  hesitate  a  moment  in  placing  the 
Jladresfield  first  and  the  Alnwick  second.  Would 
it  not  be  better  to  make  the  maximum  for  such 
varieties  as  Black  Hamburgh,  Mrs.  Pince,  Muscat 
Hamburgh,  and  Madresfield  Court  a  point,  or  at 
least  half  a  point,  more  than  the  others,  and  still 
keep  Muscat  of  Alexandria  one  point  above  them 
all? 

One  would  think  there  could  be  no  mistakes 
made  in  judging  Grapes  by  points,  but  there  are, 
and  by  good  men  too.  I  believe  the  usual  rule 
adopted  is  to  begin  at  the  bottom  and  work  up. 
You  come  to  a  bunch  and  say,  "  Well,  how  much 
here,  nine  is  the  maximum,  shall  we  say  seven?" 
Your  colleague  thinks  it  is  worth  a  little  more.  The 
last  of  the  same  variety  they  pointed  got  seven,  and 
this  one  is  better.  Both  go  back  and  compare  this 
sample  with  the  one  before  them,  and  then  decide 
on  seven  and  a  half.  This  is  point  judging  in 
name  only,  in  reality  it  is  judging  by  comparison, 
the  usual  and  only  way  practised  without  points. 
A  quicker  and  more  trustworthy  way  is  to  begin 
at  the  top  and  work  down.  No  matter  how  poor 
the  specimen  before  you  begin  at  the  maximum 
and  strike  off  a  quarter  or  half  a  point,  which- 
ever is  agreed  on  at  the  beginning,  for  every  fault 
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you  can  find  in  the  sample  before  you. 
The  number  of  faults  any  one  bunch  can 
possibly  have  can  be  counted  on  the 
fingers  of  one  hand.  There  are  certainly 
degrees  of  faults  which  perhaps  one 
quarter  or  one-half  would  not  be  suifieient 
to  cover.  This  point  might  be  worth 
going  into  fuller  if  time  permitted.  It 
would  be  of  interest  to  hear  the  opinion 
of  experts  on  this. 

No  one  could  question  the  competency 
or  high  standing  of  the  two  gentlemen 
who  judged  the  champion  1-J-bunch  class 
at  Shrewsbury  this  year,  and  yet  it  was 
most  difficult  to  understand  on  what 
ground  they  arrived  at  some  of  their 
conclusions.  For  instance,  in  the  first 
prize  collection  the  two  iladresfield 
Courts  received  eight  and  eight  and  a 
half  points  respectively.  The  only 
difference  between  the  two  was  that  one 
was  larger  and  a  more  handsome  bunch 
than  the  other.  In  the  same  lot  a  pair 
of  Alnwick  Seedlings  were  shown,  ordi- 
nary specimens  for  this  variety,  good  in 
berry,  and  the  usual  Alnwick  finish, 
one  bunch  would  be  about  ^\h.,  the 
other  a  little  more,  the  small  one  got 
eight  and  the  other  eight  and  a  half 
points.  Here  extra  weight  alone  was 
valued  at  half  a  point  in  both  cases.  In 
the  second  prize  lot  two  magnificent 
Alicantes  were  shown,  both  perfect  in 
finish  and  shapely  in  bunch,  one  weighed 
6Ub.  and  the  other  81b.  All  weights 
w-ere  marked  in  this  collection.  Here 
extra  weight  did  not  count,  as  both  got 
seven  points  each.  An  Sib.  bunch  of  any 
variety  well  finished  is  seldom  seen,  though  a  41b. 
Alnwick  Seedling  is  common  enough,  yet  the 
Alnwick  in  this  case  was  considered  worth  half  a 
point  more  than  the  Alicante.  Oeserveb. 
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NURSERY   GARDENS. 

MESSRS  D.&W  BUCHANAN 

HIDH  up  on  the  hills  beyond  the  ancient 
town  of  Stirling,  and  in  the  village  of 
Kippen,  a  picturesque  spot  that  is 
becoming  more  popular  every  year 
with  those  who  prefer  a  holiday  in 
the  real  country,  are  situated  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Buchanan,  of 
Grape  growing  fame.  But  little  else  than  (irapes 
and  Tomatoes  are  cultivated  here,  but  Messrs. 
Buchanan's  method  of  CJrape  culture  is  quite 
sufficient  to  provide  one  with  matter  for  careful 
and  interesting  consideration.  In  the  first  place, 
one  could  hardly  find  a  position  that  is  more 
bleak  and  exposed  than  this  upon  the  Stirling 
Hills  ;  one  would  say  that  if  Grapes  could  be 
successfully  cultivated  here,  then  but  few  parts  of 
Britain  would  be  too  bleak  for  this  purpose.  Again, 
Messrs.  Buchanan  have  made  no  borders  for  their 
Vines.  These  are  planted  simply  in  the  natural 
soil,  which  is  not  even  artificially  drained.  Messrs. 
Buchanan  has'e,  of  late  years,  been  such  consistent 
prize  winners  at  many  leading  exhibitions  of  fruit 
that  it  will,  jserhaps,  be  scarcely  credited  tliat  the 
Grapes  they  have  shown  were  cut  from  Vines  so 
planted,  yet  such  is  the  case.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  the  soil  must  be  exceptionally  good, 
yet  Messrs.  Buchanan  affirm  that  there  are  many 
other  districts  in  Scotland  and  England  also  where 
Grapes  might  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 

The  natural  soil  at  Kippen  is  a  good  red  loam, 
and  is  not  more  than  l.S  inches  deep.  The  subsoil 
is  stiff  and  hard,  so  that  the  roots  cannot  possibly 
go  down  for  any  distance.  It  is  very  apparent, 
therefore,  that  deep  borders  are  not  at  all  necessary 
for  the  successful  production  of  the  best  quality 
Grapes.  But  little  manure,  artificial  or  otherwise, 
is  used,  and  a  surprisingly  small  amount  of  fire- 
heat.  No  special  method  of  pruning  is  adopted, 
every  winter  the  spurs  lieing  simply  cut  liack  to 
within  one  or  two  buds  of  their  bases.     It  is  not 


to  any  special  fad  that  Messrs.  Buchanan's 
phenomenal  success  with  Grape  culture  is  to  be 
attributed  ;  they  are  very  fortunate  in  the  good 
quality  of  the  soil,  and  certainly  that  and 
"extension"  have  had  more  to  do  with  the  fine 
fruit  produced  at  Kippen  than  has  any  other  item. 

Messrs.  Buchanan  firmly  believe,  and  have  well 
proved  by  practice,  that  to  extend  the  growth  of 
a  Vine  is  to  increase  its  vigour  and  its  capacity 
for  bearing  good  fruit,  and  it  is  a  great  pity  that 
many  more  Grape  growers  do  not  believe  in  and 
practice  the  same  method;  it  would  be  to  their 
advantage,  both  as  regards  the  size  and  quality  of 
the  Grapes,  and  the  quantity  of  them  also.  It  is, 
of  course,  no  use  extending  a  Vine  if  it  is  weakly 
and  in  bad  health  ;  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  good 
foundation.  The  system  of  extending  their  Vines 
that  Messrs.  Buchanan  practice  is  both  interesting 
and  instructive.  The  houses  are  built  in  twos, 
that  is  to  say,  there  is  no  complete  dividing 
wall  Ijetween  them  ;  they  are  span-roofed,  and 
the  roof  commences  very  close  to  the  ground,  not 
more  than  a  foot  or  so  above  it.  The  Vines  are 
planted  on  one  side  of  the  house,  and  preferably 
inside  it,  although  some,  through  force  of  circum- 
stances, are  planted  outside  and  the  stems  brought 
through  the  wall. 

They  are  trained  up  the  roof  to  the  apex  of  the 
house,  down  the  other  roof,  underneath  the  point 
where  the  two  houses  meet— that  is  to  say,  where 
ordinarily  the  other  wall  of  the  vinery  would  have 
Ijeen— up  the  one  side  of  the  next  house  and  down 
the  other  side.  The  one  Vine  thus  covers  the 
entire  roofs  of  two  houses.  Another  advantage 
the  Vines  derive  from  this  system  of  culture, 
besides  the  very  material  extent  to  which  tliey 
benefit  by  being  so  extended,  is  that  the  branches 
are  made  to  root  where  they  touch  the  ground 
before  entering  the  second  house.  In  one  photo- 
graph sent  the  branches  are  just  underneath  the 
junction  of  the  two  vineries,  and  it  will  be  observed 
that  they  have  rooted  into  the  soil.  Messrs. 
Buchanan  believe  that  the  Vines  derive  a  good 
deal  of  nourishment  from  the  roots  thus  formed. 
The  stem  shown  in  the  photograph  is  that  of  a 
Vine  of  the  variety  Alicante,  carrying  its  ninth 
crop,  and  about  eleven  years  old.  It  is  planted, 
as  before  explained,  on  the  west  side  of  a  vinery, 
trained  over  the  double  roof  and  into -the  next 
house.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  some  of  the 
fine  Grapes  that   Messrs.  Buchanan   exhibited  at 


Shrewsbury  were  cut  from  the  same  rod.  One 
bunch  of  these  weighed  Sib.  ;  several  from  the 
same  Vine  weighed  over  (Jlb.,  and  none  were 
under  31b. 

The  varieties  of  Grapes  most  largely  grown  by 
Messrs.  Buchanan  are  Cooper's  Black,  a  splendid 
market  Grape,  which  is  distinct  from  Gros  Maroc, 
although  it  is  now  generally  allowed  to  be  but  a 
variety  of  it,  (iros  Maroc,  (iros  Colman,  Alicante, 
and  Alnwick  Seedling.  Diamond  Jubilee,  Messrs. 
Buchanan's  new  (irape,  that  has  been  so  much  dis- 
cussed during  the  last  year  or  two,  is  well  in 
evidence,  and  is  represented  by  a  large  number  of 
good  young  canes.  There  is  apparently  no  longer 
the  slightest  doubt  as  tothe  distinctness  of  Diamond 
.Jubilee  from  Cooper's  Black.  Messrs.  Buchanan 
exhibited  it  at  Glasgow  side  by  side  with  the  latter, 
grown  by  Mr.  Mullens,  of  Eastnor  Castle  Gardens, 
Ledbury,  and  the  difference  was  easily  apparent. 
Two  other  new  Grapes  that  have  recently  been 
exhibited  from  Kippen,  namely.  Empress  of  India 
and  Queen  Victoria,  are  such  as  to  warrant  one  in 
predicting  a  good  future  for  them. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Flower  Behs. 

WHEN  the  summer  bedding  plants 
become  shabby  the}'  should  be 
cleared  off  and  the  beds  prepared 
for  planting  with  spring-flowering 
things.  Those  in  which  zonal 
Pelargoniums  have  been  growing, 
and  which  will  in  consequence  have  had  no  manure 
for  at  least  a  twelvemonth,  should  now  have  a  good 
dressing  dug  in.  For  bulljs  the  manure  should  bo 
dug  in  deeply  enough  to  be  well  beneatli  the  Imlbs 
when  planted.  Among  other  things  which  may  lie 
planted  without  delay  are  tlie  bunch  Primroses, 
Wallflowers,  Arabia,  Aubrietias,  and,  in  fact,  all 
spring-flo%vering  plants  which  are  now  in  a  growing 
state.  Bulbs  may  be  left  till  the  last,  thoup;h  the 
earlier  the  refilling  of  beds  is  finished  the  better 
it  will  be  for  the  plants. 

In  the  Wild  (iAiiDEN. 
Foxgloves,  Primroses,  and  any  other  plants  raised 
for  the  purpose  may  now  be  planted,  so  that  they 
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shall  get  established  before  winter.  There  are  many 
plants  which  succeed  in  ordinary  rough  herbage, 
and  among  others  may  be  used  the  Rudbeckias  of 
the  laciniata  type,  not  forgetting  the  double  variety', 
and  R.  nitida  may  be  tried,  as  they  give  e.xcellent 
autunui  effects. 

Dahlias,  Cann.4,s,  and  Gladiolt 
should  be  lifted,  and  after  being  sufficiently  dried 
should  bo  stored  away  in  a  frost-proof  shed.  The 
Cannas  sliould  not  be  dried  too  rapidly  or  the 
crowns  will  shrivel  and  be  small.  Dahlias  should 
be  divested  of  most  of  their  top  growth,  except 
sufficient  to  handle  them  by  and  to  tie  labels  to. 
Gladioli  should  be  tied  in  bunches  with  all  their 
growtli  attached  until  thoroughly  dried  off.  Care 
should  be  taken  to  label  everything  lifted  and 
stored  for  the  winter  correctly  and  securely,  so  that 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  selecting  them  for 
spring  propagation  or  for  planting,  nothing  being 
more  vexing  than  to  have  stock  plants  that  one  is 
not  sure  about. 

Begonias 
may  be  lifted  as  soon  as  the  growth  has  dropped 
away.  The  tubers  may  be  placed  thickly  in  shallow 
boxes,  crown  upwards,  and  dried  off  in  sun  before 
packing  away.  I  prefer  keeping  them  in  the  boxes 
all  winter  if  there  is  room,  but  they  may  be  kept 
very  well  in  paper  bags,  provided  they  are  put 
away  in  a  fairly  cool  and  quite  dry  cupboard  or 
drawer.  Old  stock  zonals  should  be  lifted  before 
they  are  injured  with  frost,  out  hard  back,  the 
roots  trimmed,  and  boxed  in  rather  dry  soil, 
keeping  them  dry,  or  nearly  so,  all  winter. 

J.  G.  Tallaok. 
Shipley  Hall  OoLrdi^nx,  Derby. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  principal  collection  of  Chrj'santhemums  culti- 
vated to  produce  large  flowers  will  now  be  full  of 
interest,  and  each  bud  and  bloom  will  be  watched 
with  the  keenest  anxiety.  Only  those  that  have 
taken  a  share  in  producing  them  can  realise  the 
attention  that  is  necessary  to  finish  such  mag- 
nificent stands  as  we  always  see  at  our  best 
exhibitions.  No  small  details  must  be  forgotten. 
Many  a  finely-grown  collection,  which  has  given 
much  promise,  until  the  time  of  placing  the 
plants  under  glass,  has  failed  simply  because  the 
close  attention  which  is  absolutely  necessary  has 
not  been  given  them. 

No  insect  pest  must  be  allowed  to  lurk  about  the 
blooms.  Green  fly  is  perhaps  about  the  most 
troublesome  of  all  when  once  allowed  to  establish 
itself  among  the  petals,  as  when  it  gets  a  foothold 
it  is  difficult  to  eradicate,  and  not  only  so,  but 
seldom  is  the  flower  worth  much,  as  it  will  lack 
colour  and  freshness,  and  keen  judges  will  quickly 
detect  the  cause.  Thrip  is  also  responsible  for 
many  badly-finished  flowers,  but  these  little 
creatures,  being  so  minute,  are  often  overlooked. 
Frequent  little  fumigations  consequently  must  be 
persisted  in,  and  by  using  XJj  All  Vaporizer  at  its 
proper  strength  no  harm  will  be  done  to  the  blooms, 
even  when  in  full  beauty,  and  in  any  case  this 
should  be  practised  weekly,  whether  any  are 
noticeable  or  not,  as  both  fly  and  thrip  quickly 
disappear.  Earwigs  must  still  be  trapped,  also 
caterpillars,  which  often  do  considerable  damage  to 
the  blooms,  as  they  commence  to  open  before  being 
detected.  These  appear  to  be  very  prevalent  this 
season.  All  ill-formed  and  damp  petals  should  be 
removed  immediately  they  are  observed,  also  hard 
centres.  Many  of  the  larger  kinds  of  the  incurved 
section,  especially  when  the  plants  are  inclined  to 
be  too  strong,  cannot  possibly  unfold  their  florets 
properly  when  taken  on  the  crov/n  bud  unless  some 
of  the  hard  substance  in  the  centre  is  carefullj- 
removed  with  the  tweezers.  Kach  bloom  must  be 
properly  supported  either  with  wires  or  very  light 
sticks.  In  wet  weather  no  drip  is  allowed  to  fall 
on  the  flowers,  but  should  this  occur  hold  the 
bloom  in  a  downward  position,  well  shake  it  and 
place  the  plant  where  it  can  quickly  dry,  but  away 
from  any  ray  of  sunshine,  or  unquestionably  the 
petals  will  scald.  Ventilate  with  great  caution  at 
all  times,  admit  as  much  air  as  possible,  both  front 
and  top,  except  in  very  foggy  weather,  and  then 
the  top  ventilators  only  should  be  open.     Keep  the 


hot-water  pipes  sufficiently  warm  to  create  a  dry 
and  buoyant  atmosphere  or  many  of  the  largest 
and  best  flowers  will  sutter  considerably.  The 
Japanese,  reflexed.  Anemone  sections  stand  a  much 
higher  temperature  than  the  incurves.  Too  strong 
a  heat  is  quite  fatal  to  the  production  of  highly- 
cultivated  blooms. 

Specimen  Plants. 

The  buds  of  these  should  now  be  swelling  up 
fast,  and  these  will  require  a  lot  of  feeding  at  every 
other  watering,  stimulant  of  some  kind  should  be 
given  to  maintain  the  large  quantity  of  foliage,  and 
to  enable  them  to  perfect  their  blooms  satis- 
factorily. The  plant  must  not  be  crowded,  and 
the  training  and  staking  should  be  completed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Endeavour  to  carry  this  out  so 
that  the  plants  will  grow  as  naturally  as  is  con- 
sistent with  a  trained  plant.  Late  varieties  which 
are  being  grown  for  midwinter  decoration  should 
still  be  kept  outside,  but  means  must  be  taken  to 
protect  them  against  frost.  A  skeleton  frame- 
work erected  under  a  south  wall  is  an  ideal  place 
for  these,  as  mats  or  cover  sheets  can  easily  be 
placed  over  and  about  them  when  necessary. 
Should  there  be  any  signs  of  green  or  black  fly 
take  in  and  fumigate.  Give  manure  water  fre- 
quently, and  dust  the  foliage  with  sulphur. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Hoiise  Gardens,  EUtree,  Herlti. 
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Primula  sinensis. 

The  damp  conditions  prevailing  in  cold  frames 
M'ill  now  be  injurious  to  this  plant,  which  should  be 
given  a  well  ventilated  structure.  In  arranging  it 
is  well  to  give  the  same  space  as  the  individual 
plants  are  likely  to  occupy  when  in  flower,  as  the 
foliage  being  brittle  is  apt  to  get  damaged  when 
har.dled.  I  ad\'ise  a  light  top-dressing  as  the  plants 
are  prepared  for  housing.  Standen's  manure  or 
Clay's  Fertilizer  well  mixed  with  finely  sifted  soil 
(loam  and  leaf  soil)  will  supplj'  the  necessary  sus- 
tenance. Remove  any  decayed  leaves  and  wash  the 
pots  quite  clean. 

PoTTING-ni'    FOKOINC    PlANTS. 

These,  as  they  are  delivered  from  the  nurseries, 
mustbe  attended  to.  Azalea  indica,  usuallj-delivered 
in  pots,  should  be  examined  at  the  roots,  for  if 
continental-grown  stock  they  are  delivered  to  the 
trade  out  of  pots,  and  being  potted  in  quantity,  and 
quick  disposal  being  the  main  object,  the  same 
amount  of  attention  is  not  given  them  as  might 
otherwise  be  the  ease.  All  loose  soil  should  there- 
fore be  removed  and  the  plants  potted  afresh  into 
clean,  well-drained  pots.  Use  sandy-peat,  which 
should  be  well  pressed  around  the  root  mass,  give 
a  good  watering,  and  shade  from  bright  sun  for  a 
few  days.  To  maintain  the  foliage  in  a  thoroughly 
healthy  state  apply  the  syringe  twice  daily,  using  a 
sharp  sjjray  amongst  the  plants.  Should  there 
be  the  least  suspicion  of  insect  pests  then  the 
foliage  should  be  rigorouslj'  washed,  as  a  thorough 
cleansing  now  means  labour  saved  later  on.  Azalea 
mollis,  &c. ,  if  to  be  grown  for  one  season  only, 
needs  careful  treatment,  but  if  intended  for  more 
than  one  season  then  good  rich  fibrous  loam,  peat, 
and  sand  must  be  given  ;  liberal  drainage  and  pots 
of  a  size  that  will  admit  of  an  inch  of  soil  being 
worked  in  around  the  ball.  These  plants  well 
repay  a  little  .sound  attention,  as  the  amount  of 
flower  which  may  be  cut  from  those  well  grown  is 
astonishing.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  Lilacs, 
Staphylea  colchica,  Prunus,  Kerria,  and  all  hardy 
shrubs.  I  usually  place  this  class  of  plant  against 
a  south  wall,  where  the  pots  are  plunged  in  leaves, 
and  in  which  they  are  more  easily  handled  in  frosty 
or  snowy  weather. 

Shading  Materials. 
The  season  is  now  unfortunately  over  when  the 
sunshine  is  sufficiently  strong  to  injure  plant  life 
under  glass,  and  the  taking  down  of  such  should  at 
once  be  undertaken.  Select  a  dry  day,  when  the 
material  is  (juite  dry,  for  the  work  ;  and  the  proper 
labelling  of  rollers,  where  these  are  used,  saves  time 
and  confusion  when  they  are  again  in  request. 


Flowekinc  House. 

A  little  fire-heat  will  now  be  required  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  buoyancy  ;  but  this  must  at  all 
times  be  accompanied  by  a  good  circulation  of  air. 
Salvias,  Pclargonium.s,  &c. ,  should  have  lii|uid 
stimulant,  say,  three  times  weekly,  and  should  thu 
liouse  be  in  close  proximitj'  to  the  mansion  and  this 
be  objected  to,  then  use  a  little  soot  in  the  soft 
water.  .J.  F.  McLeoij. 

Dorer  Hoivie  Gardeiu,  Roehamplon. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Hardy  Fruits. — Plantlng. 

A  1'IXEi>  date  cainiot  be  given  for  planting  new 
trees,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  season  if  early 
or  late,  Ijut  there  can  be  no  cjuestion  whatever 
with  regard  to  the  benefit  of  planting  in  the 
autumn  if  the  soil  is  light.  On  the  other  hand,  by 
this  I  do  not  mean  that  trees  planted  after  the 
new  year  begins  will  not  do  well  ;  so  much  depends 
upon  the  soil,  situation,  and  the  attention  tlie 
trees  receive.  We  make  a  start  with  the  Cherry. 
This  fruit  loses  its  lea\'es  earlj',  especially  the 
dessert  varieties,  and  are  the  first  to  Uoom  in  the 
spring,  so  that  autumn  planting  is  preferable.  If 
the  trees  have  been  grown  a  season  at  home  \\-itli 
the  intention  of  filling  up  bare  spaces,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  wait  for  the  leaf  to  fall,  providing 
tlie  roots  are  well  moistened  before  tlie  lifting. 
But  if  new  trees  purchased  from  a  distance  are 
planted,  it  is  not  advisable  to  plant  so  early  as  to 
cause  the  bark  to  shrivel.  At  times  tlie  roots 
suffer  badly.  If  at  all  dry  when  recei^-ed  it  is  well 
to  soak  them,  shortening  back  any  broken  ones. 
There  are  several  advantages  in  planting  at  this 
season,  as  a  much  better  selection  can  be  made 
early  in  the  autumn.  Frequently  the  best  stocks 
of  any  special  varieties  are  quickly  exhausted,  S(j 
that  it  is  desirable  to  select  trees  now,  even  sliould 
the  planting  be  deferred  until  a  later  date.  I  have 
frequently  been  obliged  to  lift  trees  now  and  lay  in 
well,  covering  the  roots  till  their  new  cjuarters 
were  ready  to  receive  them. 

When  planting,  no  matter  what  kind  of  fruit, 
if  the  young  trees  occupy  the  same  site  as  those 
removed  either  from  old  age  or  decay,  new  soil 
should  be  given,  and,  though  the  most  suitable 
soils  are  not  always  obtainable,  much  may  be  done 
by  adding  to  the  top  soil  such  aids  as  bone-meal  or 
additions  in  the  way  of  old  lime  rubble  to  soils 
deficient  in  lime.  The  latter  is  often  lackino-. 
Stone  fruits  need  more,  and  for  hea^-y  clay  soils 
burnt  wood  ashes  is  a  splendid  fertiliser.  Drainage 
is  an  important  factor  in  heavy  clay  soil,  and  as 
most  fruits  have  a  tendency  to  make  downward 
root-growth,  good  drainage  in  a  measure  cheeks 
gross  root-growth  if  the  materials  used  are  well 
placed,  though  it  alwaj-s  encourages  fibrous  roots 
near  the  surface,  which  can  readily  be  fed  by  a 
rich  mulch.  I  have  not  named  manures,  and, 
unless  the  soil  is  very  poor,  none  are  required  at 
the  planting  ;  indeed,  rank  mainires  do  more  harm 
than  good.  It  is  far  better  to  use  the  additions 
noted  above  than  much  manure.  The  latter  causes 
strong  roots  and  gross  wood,  not  fruiting  wood. 
Often  with  stone  fruits  when  hard  pruned  the 
tree  gums  and  cankers,  and  then  fails.  I  am 
aware  some  soils  are  naturall}'  poor.  Here  I 
would  advise  introducing  new  soil,  and,  if  possible, 
to  give  all  young  trees  new  ground,  to  thoroughly 
trench  or  dig  before  planting,  spread  out  the  roots 
evenly,  and  make  quite  firm  as  the  work  proceeds, 
not  puddling  the  soil,  but  doing  the  work  when 
the  weather  permits. 

Deep  planting  is  fatal  to  success.  Of  course, 
the  evil  may  not  be  seen  at  the  start,  but  there  is 
a  tendency  in  many  gardens  to  plant  deeper  than 
is  needful  to  firm  the  roots,  but  it  should  be 
remembered  that  by  gi\ing  food  or  top-dressings 
the  depth  is  increased.  This  goes  on  and  the  roots 
get  too  low  down,  while,  in  other  cases,  they  go 
in  search  of  food  and  moisture,  so  that  I  adrise 
shallow  planting— at  any  rate,  not  deeper  than  the 
trees  were  in  at  the  nurserj',  but  give  annual 
mulchings  to  support  the  surface-roots.  In  the 
case  of  wall  trees  they  should  not  be  nailed  in 
position  for  a  time,  so  as  to  allow  the  soil  to  firmly 
settle.     A  few  supports  may  be  given  to  prevent 
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injury  by  Minds.  It  ofteTi  lia])pens  that  the  soil 
under  slieltereil  walls  is  dry  at  a  distance  from 
the  surface,  and  even  at  this  time  of  year  it  may 
be  necessary  to  thoroughly  saturate  the  soil  liefore 
filling  in,  and  in  sucli  cases  to  leave  tlie  surface- 
soil  over  the  trees  lower  than  the  surrounding  soil 
to  admit  the  winter  rains  to  reach  the  roots. 
Should  severe  weather  follow  planting,  cover  the 
soil  recently  moved  with  a  mulch  of  light  manure. 

G.  Wytiiks. 
Si/on  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


ORCHIDS. 

Amoni:  the  varied  genera  there  may,  perhaps,  be  a 
few  plants  in  the  right  stage  for  repotting  during 
the  latter  days  of  autumn  and  winter.  But  the 
majority  have  now  been  done  ;  it  is  better  after 
this  dale  to  repot  as  little  as  possible.  Attention 
should  now  be  given  to  sponging  the  plants,  clean- 
ing the  houses,  and  washing  the  glass  inside  and 
out,  in  order  that  the  plants  may  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  light.  The  plants  should  be  removed 
from  the  houses  during  the  process,  if  possible,  to 
prevent  water  getting  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
by  which  many  species  at  this  season  might  be 
injured.  When  returning  the  plants  to  their 
respective  places,  raise  them  well  up  to  the  light 
at  a  reasonable  distance  from  the  glass,  and 
endeavour  to  so  arrange  the  plants  that  each  gets 
an  equal  share  of  light. 

Watering  the  Plant.s. 
This  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Beginners 
must  be  very  careful,  especially  during  the  autumn 
and  winter  months,  as  then  is  the  resting  period  of 
the  majority  of  Orchids.  Phala-nopsids,  Cypri- 
pediums,  Masdevallias,  and  otliers  without  pseudo- 
bulbs  cannot  withstand  extremes  of  <lrought  (with 
the  exception  of  Oncidium  lanceanum,  0.  splen- 
didum,  and  otliers  of  this  section,  which  need  but 
little  water  when  rooting)  ;  in  consequence  must 
be  kept  neither  too  wet  nor  too  dry.  If  allowed 
to  become  too  dry,  many  of  the  lower  leaves  are 
lost,  especially  in  the  case  of  Cypripediums  ;  if 
too  wet,  many  of  the  roots  decay  and  the  foliage 
is  apt  to  become  badly  spotted.  This  applies 
to  Masdevallias  and  Phahcnopsids  in  particular. 
Cattlej'as,  L;clias,  Oncidiums,  and  such  like  species 
with  pseudo-bulbs  are  able  to  withstand  drought 
to  a  greater  degree,  therefore  water  should  ))e 
giveu  only  to  prevent  the  bulbs  from  shrivelling 
too  much  ;  slight  shrivelling  will  do  no  harm. 
Many  of  the  Dendrobiums  are  able  to  withstand 
great  extremes  of  drought.  Those  of  the  D. 
nobile  section  should  not  be  watered  until  the 
last  made  bulb  is  showing  signs  of  shrivelling. 
The  U.  thyrsiflorum  section  need  more  than  the 
-former,  but  should  be  watered  on  the  same 
principle. 

The  deciduous  species,  such  as  I),  crassinode 
and  I),  wardianum,  may  only  require  water 
once  or  twice  until  they  show  their  flower- 
buds.  IJ.  Bensonia-,  D.  primulinum,  1).  Parishi. 
D.  crepidatum,  and  others  of  this  type  often  go 
the  whole  season  without  water  and  remain  per- 
fectly plump  and  healthy.  Kinds  that  require 
more  warmth,  such  as  D.  Uearei,  D.  revolutum, 
and  D.  atroviolaceum,  should  not  be  allowed  to 
shrivel. 

Dampino  of  the  Houses. 
The  weather  must  now  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion. During  damp,  mild  weather  very  little  fire- 
heat  is  needed,  consequently  little  damping  is 
necessary  in  the  cool  and  cool  intermediate  houses. 
The  Cattleya  houses,  too,  had  better  be  kept  on 
the  dry  side  rather  than  have  too  much  moisture 
in  the  atmosphere,  or  decay  of  those  bulbs  not 
well  ripened  may  take  place.  An  excess  must  also 
be  avoided  in  the  warm  divisions. 

SlIADINC;. 

The  aspect  of  the  dilTerent  houses  must  be 
considered  and  shading  dispensed  with  wlierever 
possible.  PhaUenopsids,  Cypripediums,  (Monto- 
glossunis,  BoUeas,  B.itcmannias,  and  such  like 
tender  Orchids  will  still  need  to  be  shaded  during 
the  brightest  part  of  the  day. 


He.\tinc:  and  Aikixo. 

In  the  warm  houses  maintain  a  temperature  of 
70°  by  night  and  lo"  by  day  ;  Cattleya  houses,  65° 
by  night  and  70°  by  day  :  JSlexican  houses,  60"  by 
night  and  70"  by  day,  admitting  air  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  ;  intermediate  houses,  0.5°  to  60°  by 
night  and  from  60°  to  65°  by  day,  admitting  air 
more  freely  ;  Odontoglossum  houses,  50°  by  night 
and  55°  to  60°  by  day,  with  free  ventilation,  using 
as  little  fire-heat  as  possible. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Ro-idyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Lettuces 
intended  for  use  during  the  dark  days  of  winter 
sliould  Vie  removed  from  the  open  garden  to  cold 
pits  before  they  are  nipped  by  frost.  If  taken  up 
with  a  good  l)all  of  soil  now  they  will  ha\'e  time 
to  make  fiesh  roots  before  rougli  weather  sets  in, 
and  will  be  less  likely  to  suller  from  damping 
than  if  left  in  the  open  until  they  are  fully 
developed. 

Where  cold  frames  were  available  at  the  time  of 
planting  of  course  no  lifting  will  lie  necessarj',  but 
no  pit  should  be  left  unoccupied  after  this  date. 
Damping  is  the  worst  foe  to  contend  with,  and  air 
sliould  be  given  in  such  a  way  as  to  exclude  rain 
from  the  plants  after  they  have  reached  full  size. 
Tilting  the  lights  is  the  best  way  in  damp  weatlier, 
but  on  dry  days  they  should  be  removed  in  the 
morning  and  put  on  again  at  niglit.  Decayed 
foliage  should  be  carefully  removed,  and  if  slugs 
are  troublesome  a  ring  of  hot  lime  may  be  laid 
round  the  whole  bed.  Dry  sawdust  is  also  a  good 
thing,  if  laid  in  a  thick  ring,  and  kept  perfectly 
dry  and  loose  it  is  difficult  for  a  slug  to  get 
over  it. 

Lettuces  sown  at  the  beginning  of  September 
should  be  transplanted  to  a  south  border,  where  they 
will  stand  the  winter  and  come  into  use  early  next 
season.  This  is  often  a  very  useful  crop  if  it  can 
be  saved  through  the  winter.  Sparrows  often 
prove  troublesome,  and  frecjuent  dustings  of  soot 
sliould  be  given  to  make  the  plants  as  unpalatable 
as  possible.  Stanstead  Park  and  Brown  Cos  are 
the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  ;  both  are  hardy 
and  of  very  good  quality.  Tiie  ground  should  be 
light  and  rich,  and  they  should  be  10  inches  apart 
in  the  row.  Careful  attention  should  be  given  to 
crops  of 

Cauliflower  and  Early  Broccoli, 

so  that  no  injury  may  be  done  b3'  frost,  which  may 
lie  expected  at  any  time  now.  The  usual  method 
of  protection  by  their  c)wn  lea^'es  is  sufficient  to 
war<l  off'  a  few  degrees,  but  in  the  case  of  Early 
Broccoli  lift  as  many  as  possible  with  a  good  ball 
of  soil  and  place  them  in  a  protected  position, 
where  a  covering  of  Fern  can  be  applied  without 
making  the  place  look  unsightly.  When  this  is 
being  done  the  plants  should  be  let  into  the  ground 
as  far  as  possible,  so  that  the  stem  may  be  covered 
with  soil,  which  will  protect  them  from  frost. 
They  sliould  be  placed  close  together  and  in  a 
slanting  position.  The  heads  should  be  formed 
about  the  size  of  a  penny  before  lifting  ;  in  this  way 
a  supply  of  autumn  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli  may  be 
kept  up  for  a  considerable  time  ;  the  value  of  the 
crop  is  considerable,  and  the  expense  of  protection 
so  small  that  it  should  be  practised  by  all,  espe- 
cially in  country  places  where  Fern  is  plentiful.  A 
supply  of 

Scarlet  Runner  Beans 

should  also  be  secured  on  the  first  sign  of  frost  :  if 
these  are  laid  on  a  cool  cellar  floor  they  may  be 
kept  fresh  and  good  for  eight  or  ten  days  after 
frost  has  cut  down  the  plants.  The  same  remark 
applies  to  Dwarf  Beans,  but  these  may  be  covered 
up  with  mats  or  sashes  for  a  few  days.  The 
earthing  up  of  Celery  should  be  finished  before 
frost  sets  in,  and  as  heavy  dews  hang  about  the 
plants  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  day  the  soil 
should  be  broken  up  in  the  morning  in  rca<liness 
for  use  when  the  plants  arc  perfectly  dry  in  the 
afternoon.  J.   Dunn. 

Itoyal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor. 


THE  PEACH  TREE  FOR  HOUSE 
AND  COTTAGE  AVALLS. 

September  is  the  season  for  Peaches  on 
walls.  1  am  led  to  make  this  remark  by 
having  seen  this  year  many  hundreds  of 
yards  of  walls  covered  with  beautifully 
trained  trees  12  feet  high,  and  some  of  them 
double  that  in  width,  loaded  with  fruit 
of  great  size  and  beautiful  colour.  Such 
intense  and  rich  colouring  I  do  not  remember 
to  have  .seen  before.  Certainly  the  colour  and 
liloom  are  far  richer  and  more  intense  than 
can  be  obtained  on  Peaches  grown  under 
more  expensive  and  artificial  conditions  under 
glass.  The  best  of  these  Peaches  would 
weigh  from  7  ounces  to  0  ounces  each,  and 
would — if  packed  with  the  requisite  knowledge 
and  care,  and  delivered  in  the  market  in  the 
same  perfect  condition  as  regards  colour  and 
bloom,  as  I  know  they  can  be  with  proper  care 
— he  worth  at  least  from  6s.  to  8s.  a  dozen. 
It  would  be  a  poor  tree,  say,  at  six  or  seven 
years  old  from  the  time  of  planting,  which 
would  not  produce  from  five  to  six  dozen  fruits 
each  year,  and  more  in  proportion  to  the 
surface  of  the  wall  it  will  increasingly  cover 
from  year  to  year  as  the  tree  develops.  It  is 
nothing  unusual  for  a  healthy  full-grown  Peach 
tree  to  give  an  annual  return  of  from  twenty 
to  thirty  dozen  fine  Peaches,  which,  if  sold  at 
6s.  per  dozen,  would  give  the  handsome  return 
of  £8  a  year.  This  would  1  le  a  great  boon  to 
thousands  of  our  cottagers,  not  alone  in  the 
value  of  the  cash  return  (although  this  to  many 
a  struggling  family  would  often  mark  the 
difference  between  penury  and  comfort),  but  in 
the  pleasure  of  possessing  such  a  tree. 

Many  praiseworthy  attempts  by  various 
agencies  have  been  made  of  recent  years,  and 
are  still  being  so  made  with  more  or  le.ss  success, 
in  endeavouring  to  make  gardeners  of  women. 
Here  is  a  rare  chance  for  the  promoters  of  this 
movement  at  their  very  doors,  where  every 
woman  could  be  taught  to  be  her  own  gar- 
dener, as  far  at  least  as  being  able  to  cover  her 
own  cottage  walls  with  luscious  fruit.  I  should 
be  sorry  to  .say  one  word  in  discouragement 
of  women  spending  years  of  their  time  in 
expensive  colleges  to  learn  practical  gardening, 
Ijut  where  one  woman  can  indulge  in  this 
luxury,  thousands  may  indulge  in  Peach 
growing  on  their  own  cottage  side,  as  the  art 
of  doing  so  is  quite  simple.  To  grow  the 
Peach  out  of  doors  to  perfection  a  wall  with  a 
southern  aspect  is  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  after  the  tree  has  filled  all  the  available 
parts  of  the  south  wall,  the  branches  may  with 
advantage  be  extended  round  the  corners  to 
the  sides  facing  east  and  west.  The  fruit  will 
be  later  in  ripening  on  these  sides,  and  not  so 
highly  coloured,  but  an  advantage  will  be 
gained  of  later  maturity,  giving  a  considerably 
longer  succession  of  ripe  fruit. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  Peach  tree 
if  planted  on  every  cottage  wall  in  England 
would  succeed  and  produce  crops  such  as 
I  ha,ve  described,  being  a  comparativelj'  tender 
tree,  but  certainly  within  a  radius  of  thirty 
miles  of  London,  and  in  many  other  of 
our  counties  and  coast  lands,  they  would 
succeed  in  those  positions  admirably.  The 
tens  of  thousands  of  new  houses  which  are 
being  erected  within  the  radius  above  stated 
every  year  would  seem  to  ofl'er  an  ojiportuiiity 
for  carrying  out  the  .suggestion.  As  regards 
the  best  way  of  carrying  out  the  idea  the 
various  county  councils  are  the  most  competent 
to  help  forward  the  movement.  Failing  this 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  form  a  special 
society  for  this  jiurpose  (many  special  societies 
exist  for  far  less  worthy  objects),  to  be  called 
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ilic  '■  House  and  Cottage  Wall  Fruit  Tree 
Society,"  by  which  exhibitions  could  be  held, 
giving  prizes  and  certificates  for  the  best  fruit, 
and  also  prizes  and  medals  for  the  best  cropped 
trees  and  walls  ?  It  might  also  be  possible  f(ir 
such  a  society  to  provide  the  services  of  an 
expert  fruit  grower  to  give  instruction  at  home 
to  would-be  aspirants  of  Peach  growing  for  a 
year  or  two  until  they  became  proficient.  At 
Montreuil,  a  suburb  of  Paris,  nearly  the  whole 
])opulation  are  said  to  be  chiefly  employed  in 
the  cultivation  of  Peaches,  which  has  greatly 
helped  to  maintain  the  inhabitants  for  ages 
past. 

Choice  fruit,  which  may  be  grown  against 
house  and  cottage  walls,  is  not  by  any  means 
confined  to  Peaches,  but  may  include  Grapes, 
Apricots,  the  best  varieties  of  Gage  and  other 
Plums,  Pears,  and  Cherries.  I  have  often  seen 
good  crops  of  Eoyal  Muscadine  Grapes 
growing  on  cottage  walls  in  Worcestershire, 
the  quality  of  which  would  not  be  despised  as 
dessert  by  a  fruit  epicure.  A  west  aspect  wall 
answers  admirably  for  Apricots  and  the  best 
of  Cherries,  and  a  wall  with  an  eastern  aspect 
is  equally  suitable  for  Plums  and  Pears,  and 
even  on  a  north  wall  Golden  Drop  Plums,  late 
Cherries,  such  as  Florence  and  Governor, 
would,  to  say  nothing  of  the  Morello,  succeed 
to  perfection,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  have 
every  inch  of  a  cottage  wall  completely  clothed 
with  trees  capable  of  producing  the  best  and 
choicest  fruit,  with  a  minimum  of  labour  and 
trouble,  after  the  elementary  lessons  of  growing 
the  trees  have  been  well  mastered. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  great  majority  of 
English  men  and   women  prefer  to  have  theii' 
houses  covered  with  Roses  and  other  climbing 
plants.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  this,but 
would  submit,  on  behalf  of  the  sub- 
ject of   my  remarks,  that  the  flowers 
of  the  Peach,  the   Apricot,  the   Pear, 
the   Plum,  and  the   Cherry  are    very 
beautiful,  to  say  nothing  of  the  richly-  jM 

tinted  foliage  of  the  Pear  and  Cherry  offiBy 
in  autumn,  thus  giving  the  owner,  not 
only  the  fruit  of  summer  and  autumn 
in  return  for  his  care  and  labour  but  an 
exquisite  show  of  flowers  in  spring,  and  glow 
of  foliage  colour  during  autumn  and  early 
winter.  O.  T. 


EUCALYPTUS    GUNNII. 

We  were  much  interested  m  a  beautiful  tree  of 
E.  Gunnii  in  Dr.  Alfred  Wallace's  garden  at 
Parkstone,  Dorset.  It  is  a  tree  of  considerable 
height,  and  has  been  in  its  present  position  for 
many  years.  It  blooms  profusely,  but  the 
pretty  shape  and  soft  colouring  of  the  leaves 
make  this  species  of  some  importance  in 
southern  gardens  apart  from  the  flowers.  The 
little  drawing  accompanying  this  note  was 
made  from  a  twig  we  cut  from  the  tree. 


SOCIETIES. 

CRYSTAL    PALACE    FRUIT    SHOW. 

Thr  great  annual  fruit  show  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society,  that  was  held  at  tlie  Crystal 
Palace  on  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
October  10,  11,  and  12,  can  hardly,  we  thinks 
be  said  on  the  whole  to  have  equalled  its  imme- 
diate predecessors.  Apples  and  Pears  were  of 
very  good  quality,  though  they  had  not  the  size 
of  those  of  last  year.  Some  of  the  classes  for 
single  dishes  of  Apples  were  very  keenly  con- 
tested, notably  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston 
Pippin,  and  Blenheim  Orange.  The  special  county 
classes  were  very  interesting,  and  competition  for 
the  prizes  was  fairly  keen.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkably  coloured  Apples  in  these  classes  were 


those  from  Devonshire  and  Dorsetshire.  Grapes 
were  not  so  good  as  one  is  accustomed  to  see  here. 
Muscats  particularly  were  poorly  shown,  the  varie- 
ties best  represented  being  Alicante  and  Lady 
Downe's.  The  nurserymen's  displays  of  fruit  in 
the  competitive  classes  were  as  fine  as  one  could 
wish  for,  the  first  prizes  in  the  three  leading  classes 
for  hardy  fruit  being  taken  by  Messrs.  George 
Bunyard  and  Co.,  Mr.  John  Basham,  and  Messrs. 
George  Cooling  and  Son.  Competition  in  the 
classes  open  to  market  growers  was  confined  to 
comparatively  few. 

In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Sir  Trevor  Law- 
rence, Bart.,  on  important  business,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks  presided  at  the  luncheon,  and  was  supported 
by  a  numerous  and  influential  body  of  horticul- 
turists. The  chairman,  in  proposing  the  toast  of 
"  The  Visitors,"  said  that  he  did  so  with  peculiar 
pleasure,  as  he  was  able  to  associate  with  it  the 
name  of  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  who  had  been  promi- 
nently connected  with  the  improvement  of  the 
Potato  for  so  many  years  past.  He  (the  chairman) 
professed  a  great  liking  for  the  old  yellow  waxy 
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Potato  instead  of  the  '* mealy"  kinds  now  so 
generally  preferred,  and  astonished  everyone  by 
saying  that  Mr.  Fenn  had  for  some  time  past  been 
devoting  time  and  energy  to  the  yellow  and  ' '  waxy  " 
ones.  Mr.  Robert  Fenn,  who  is  almost  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  received  a  great  ovation  upon  rising 
to  respond.  He  spoke  at  some  length,  referring 
to  his  early  efforts  with  the  hybridisation  of  the 
Potato  and  the  difficulties  and  prejudices  he  met 
with,  tracing  its  gradual  improvement  to  the 
present  day  from  sixty  years  or  more  ago,  and 
giving  interesting  details  therewith. 

The  toast  of  "  The  Judges  and  Exhibitors  "  was 
i-esponded  to  by  Mr.  Assbee,  agent  to  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  at  Covent  Garden,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Divers, 
Belvoir  Castle  Gardens,  Grantham.  Mr.  Assbee 
remarked  upon  the  arduous  task  the  judges  had 
had  that  morning  to  perform,  and  said  the  need  of 
the  referees  had  been  most  apparent.  Mr.  Divers 
commented  upon  the  better  quality  of  the  fruit 
shown  at  the  Crystal  Palace  now  than  was  the  case 
some  years  ago.  Not  only  had  the  quality  of  the 
fruits   improved,    but   the  methods  of    exhibiting 


them  also.     He  was   very  glad  to  see  that  mixed 
dishes  of  fruits  were  less  frequently  seen. 

The  chairman  said  they  could  not  part  without 
expressing  high  appreciation  of  the  eftbrts  of  Mr. 
S.  T.  Wright  and  his  colleagues  in  connection  with 
this  show,  and  all  present  heartily  re-echoed  the 
sentiment.  Mr.  Pearson  proposed  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  to  the  Rev.  W.  Wilks  for  presiding. 
Division  I. —Fruits  Grown  rNUEu  Glass  or  Othkrwisk. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

¥nv  a  collection  of  nine  dishes  of  ripe  dessert  fruit,  Mr.  J. 
H.  Goodacre  (gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Harrington.  Elvastdii) 
won  the  first  prize  with  a  superb  lot.  The  Grapes  were 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court,  both  vei-y  good 
examples  ;  although  the  berries  of  the  lal  ter  were  of  splendid 
size  they  lacked  finish  somewhat.  Peaches  Golden  Eagle 
and  Princess  of  Wales,  Cox'sOrange  Pippin  Apple,  Marguerite 
Marrillat  Pear,  Victoria  Nectarine,  Taunton  Hero  Melon, 
and  a  (^ueen  Pine  were  the  dishes  included,  and  excellent 
they  were.  The  Apples  were  finely  coloured,  and  the  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  splendid ;  the  dish  of  Pears  also  was  very  fine. 
A  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal  is  given  with  the  lirst  prize. 
]\tr.  G.  Mullins  (gardener  to  Lady  Henry  Somerset,  Eastnor 
(Castle,  Ledbury)  was  second.  His  Grapes  were  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Gros  Maroc,  and  did  not  come  up  to  those  of 
Mr.  (ioodacre.  The  dishes  of  Pears  Beurre  Superttn  and 
Pitmaston  Duchess  were  of  superb  finish.  Melon  Countess 
was  also  very  fine.  The  other  dishes  were  Apples  Cox's 
Orange  and  E-ibston  Pippin,  Peach  Princess  of  Wales,  and 
Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop.  The  third  prize  was  gained  by 
Mr.  James  Lock  (gardener  to  C.  Swinton  Eady,  Esi|.,  K.C., 
Oaklands  Lodge,  Weybridge).  The  black  Grape  Alnwick 
Seedling  was  well  represented,  as  were  also  Pears  Louise 
Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Souvenir  du  Congres. 

The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes  of  ripe  dessert 
fruit  was  won  by  Mr.  E.  Cole  (gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Russell, 
Bart.,Swallowfield  Park).  A  silver  Knightian  medal  is  given 
with  the  first  prize.  Grapes  Cooper's  Black  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  ilelon  Epicure,  Plum  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  Peach 
Lady  Palmerston,  and  brown  Turkey  Figs  made  up  the 
collection.  The  Grapes  were  good,  as  also  were  the  Melon 
and  Peaches.  Mr.  W.  Howe  (gardener  to  Lady  Tate,  Park 
Hill,  Streatham  Common,  S.W.)  was  second,  showing  Grapes 
Chasselas  Napoleon  and  Alicante.  Perhaps  liis  best  dish  was 
Beurre  Superfin  Pear.  The  third  prize  fell  to  Mr.  J.  Sparks 
(gardener  to  R.  Bedingfield,  Esq.,  Grove  House,  Roehampton), 
who  had  Grape  Gros  Maroc,  large  of  berry,  small  in  bunch. 
A  dish  of  small  Strawberries  was  also  included. 

For  six  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  three  bunches  of  each, 
Mr.  Goodacre  was  placed  first.  Only  one  white  variety,  viz., 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  was  included,  but  they  were  very 
good,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  colour.  The  other  varieties 
were  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Barbarossa,  and  Madresfield 
Court,  of  which  the  first  two  mentioned  and  Barbarossa, 
which  was  splendidly  coloured,  were  perhaps  the  best.  Sir. 
(iloodacrethus  having,  for  three  years  in  succession,  won  the 
silver  challenge  cup  offered  by  Messrs.  W.  Wood  and  Son, 
Wood  Green,  it  becomes  his  property. 

The  first  prize  for  three  distinct  varieties  of  Grapes,  three 
bunches  of  each,  was  won  by  Mr.  Shingler  (gardener  to  Lord 
Hastings,  Melton  Constable  Hall,  Norfolk),  with  splendid 
bunches  of  Gros  Colman,  Alicante,  and  Alnwick  Seedling,  all 
of  splendid  finish.  Mr.  AV.  Camm  (gardener  to  Captain 
Forester,  Battle  Abbey,  Sussex),  was  second.  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  although  not  large,  two  out  of  the  three  bunches 
shown  were  of  superb  finish.  Mrs.  Pince  and  Black  Alicante 
wei'c  the  other  varieties,  and  both  well  represented.  Mr.  F. 
Cole,  Swallowfield,  was  third  with  Foster's  Seedling  (fine 
colour),  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Black  Alicante. 

For  three  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  W.  Taylor, 
Tewkesbuiy  Lodge  Gardens,  Forest  Hill,  was  first.  His 
bunches,  though  of  moderate  size,  had  good  berries  of  fine 
finish.  Mr.  W.  Mitchell,  Chilworth  Manor  Gardens,  Romsey, 
was  second  with  rather  small  bunches  of  very  good  colour, 
and  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre  third,  with  large  bunches  that  lacked 
somewhat  in  quality. 

Mr.  W.  Mitchell  won  for  three  bunches  of  Mrs.  Pince  with 
good  examples  of  this  difiicult  Grape,  and  JMr.  W.  Camm 
was  not  at  all  a  bad  second.  No  more  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Shingler  was  given  the  first  place  for  three  bunches  of 
Alicante,  and  his  exhibit,  though  not  containing  so  large 
bunches  as  IVIr.  Shingler  can  show,  was  of  high  quality.  M  r. 
Mitchell  was  second  with  Grapes  that  had  a  better  bloom 
than  those  of  the  first  prize  winner,  but  they  were  rubbed 
somewhat.  Mr.  Cole  was  third,  and  there  was  one  more 
competitor. 

The  class  for  three  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's  brought  no  less 
than  seven  entries,  the  first  prize  going  to  Mr.  H.  H.  Brown, 
Castle  Hill  Gardens,  Englefield  Green,  for  long  bunches 
without  shoulders,  the  berries  good  in  size,  and  of  perfect 
finish.  ]\Ir.  Mitchell  won  the  second  prize  with  examples 
of  considerably  smaller  size  though  of  good  quality. 

For  three  bunches  of  any  other  black  Grape,  Mr.  Shingler 
was  first  with  fine  Alnwick  Seedling  ;  Mr.  W.  Taylor  second 
with  very  nice  Madresfield  Court,  and  Mr.  Goodacre  third 
with  the  same  variety. 

Mr.  F.  Cole  was  first  for  three  bunches  of  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  with  excellent  Grapes,  although  they  lacked  the 
I  ich  golden-amber  colour  that  one  likes  to  see  in  this  variety. 
The  bunches  were  very  shapely.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  second, 
and  Mr.  Shingler  third.  Tfie  exhibit  of  the  latter  was  the 
best  so  far  as  colour  was  concerned,  but  the  bunches  were 
loose  and  irregular. 

Mr.  Goodacre  was  first  for  any  other  white  Grape,  show- 
ing Chasselas  Napoleon  in  splendid  condition ;  Mr.  Cole 
was  second  with  Foster's  Seedling ;  and  Mr.  W.  Taylor  third 
with  Chasselas  Napoleon. 

Hardy  Fruit. 

For  a  collection  of  forty  distinct  dishesuf  hardy  fruit,  ilr. 

R-  Potter,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing  Gardens,  Sevenoaks,  won  the 

premier  prize   with  a  praiseworthy  lot.     The  Apples  and 
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Pears  wtre  remarkably  Hne,  notably  Gloria  ilundi,  Oolden 
Noble,  and  Lady  Henniker  Apples,  Duchess  d  Angouleme 
Pitma^ton  Duchess,  and  Heine  des  Xa>;  "'es  Pears  Plums 
Grand  Duke,  Cue's  Golden  Drop,  and  Bra  ly  s  Giecn  Ga^e 
were  also  very  good.  The  Hosts  llemonal  Medal  tor  tin  t 
goes  with  the  fl?st  prize.  Mr.  W.  H  p  vers  Be  voir  Ca  tie 
Gardens,  Grantham,  was  second,  and  h.s  exhiljit  coEtained 
Plums  Goes  Golden  Drop,  Reine  Claude  de  Ba^V.  ^ '"'« 
Magnum  Boiium  (so  finely  coloured,  however,  as  to  belie  Us 
name),  splendid  Cox's  Orange  and  Eibston  Pippin,  Peasgood  s 
Winter  Striped  Pearmain,  Duke  of  Gloucester  Apples,  and 
eleven  dishes  of  Pears,  a  dish  of  Quinces  Warrington 
Gooseberry,  and  Morello  Cherry  were  included.  Mi.  Dners 
adopted  a  new  method  of  arrangement,  and  we  think  it  is 
not  an  improvement  so  far  as  the  general  effect  is  concerned 
The  dishes  of  Pears  were  together  at  one  end,  the  dishes  of 
Apples  at  the  other,  and  the  miscellaneous  fruit  in  the 
centre  Air.  E.  Coleman,  North  Frith  Gardens,  Tollbridge, 
Kent,  was  the  third  and  only  other  exhibitor  with  a  very 
good  collection  also;   the  dishes  somewhat  lacked  colour 
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Air  E  Potter,  St.  Clere,  Kemsing  Gardens,  won  the 
premier  position  for  twelve  dishes  of  hardy  fruit  grown 
partly  or  entirely  under  glass  to  illustrate  orchard  house 
culture.  Peach  Sea  Eagle,  Apples  Warners  King  and 
l-'earn's  Pippin,  and  Plum  Decaine,  Princess  and  General 
Todtleben  Pears  were  very  good.  The  flrst-inentioned  Apple, 
the  Peaches,  and  Plums  were  finely  finished.  There  were  no 
more  entries. 

Division  II.— Open  to  Nurserymen  Only. 


Fruit  grown  ciitlrehj  out  o/ifoors. 
Messrs.  George  Buuvard  and  Co.,  Maidstone,  won  the  first 
prize,  a  gold  medal,  for  an  exhibit  covering  48  feet  run  ol 
6  feet  tabling,  with  produce  of  the  highest  -luality.  Baskets 
of  finely  developed  Apples  filled  the  centre  of  the  table  fm 
its  whole  length,  while  raised  stands  surmounted  with  fruits 
and  placed  at  intervals  relieved  the  general  arrangement 
of  dishes  of  a  great  variety  of  Apples  and  Pears.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  individually  mention  varieties  where  al 
were  of  such  a  high  standard.  There  were  no  less  than  .,10 
distinct  dishes  of  fruit,  comprising  200  of  Apples,  SO  of  Pears 
and  30  miscellaneous.  We  could  find  no  exhibit  that  had 
gained  the  second  prize  (the  Hogg  medal),  but  the  third 
prize,  a  silver-gilt  Knightian  medal,  was  given  to  Messrs. 
Henrv  Caunell  and  Sons,  for  a  very  good  collection,  which 
included  notably  fine  examples  of  Peasgood  s  Nonsuch,  Ihe 
Oueen,  Warners  King,  Lord  Derby,  Gascoigne  s  Scarlet, 
Cellini,  and  many  others.  »  ,   ,  ,■       nr.,   t,,i,„ 

In  the  class  for  3-2  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling,  Mr.  .lohn 
Basham,  Fair  Oak  Nurseries,  Bassaleg,  Newport  Mon. 
n-ained  the  first  prize-Hogg  medal.  His  was  an  exhibit  ot 
all  round  excellence.  The  centre  of  the  stand  was  occupied 
bv  a  raised  design,  whereon  outdoor  Grapes,  Apples,  and 
Pears  were  tastefully  arranged  amidst  appropriate  decora- 
tions Upon  the  table  were  first-class  examples  of  Pears, 
Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  Beurre  Bachelier,  Louise 
Bonne,  Marie  Louise  ;  Apples,  Coxs  Orange,  Lane  s  Prince 
Albert  Lord  Derby,  The  Queen,  Peasgood  s  Nonsuch,  and 
many  others.  Slessrs.  .7.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  were 
second  (silver-gilt  Knightian  medal)  with  a  very  good  collec- 
tion of  fruit,  on  the  whole  somewhat  smaller  than  tlnjse 
exhibited  by  the  first  prize  winner.  An  artistically  arranged 
centrepiece  was  surrounded  by  baskets  and  dishes  of  the 
standard  varieties  of  Apples,  Pears,  &c.  Notably  good  were 
Pears  Doyenne  Boussoch.  Belle  de  Bruxelles,  Glou  Morceau, 
NouveauPoiteau,  Doyenne  d'Aleni,'on  ;  and  Apples  W^arner  s 
King,  .Tubilee,  Peasgoods,  *c.  Messrs.  .Tohn  Peed  and  Sons 
West  Norwood,  were  third  (silver-gilt  Banksian  medal)  with 
an  exhibit  that  contained  many  choice  examples  of  hardy 
fruit  Messrs.  .John  Laing  and  Sons,  Forest  Hill,  were 
awarded  an  extra  prize  for  a  meritorious  collection  also. 

Messrs.  George  Cooling  and  Sons,  Bath,  were  hist  (Silver- 
"lit  Knightian  medal)  for  a  collection  of  hardy  fruit  to  fill 
li;  feet  run  of  6  feet  tabling.  A  centre  stand  of  baskets  of 
Apples  with  Smilax  interspersed  was  surrounded  hy  fine 
iiualitvApplesand  Pears.  The  fruits  were  large  and  spleno idly 
coloured.  Of  the  best  were  W^arner's  King,  Worcester  Pear- 
main,  Gasuoigne's  Scarlet,  Bismarck,  Beauty  of  Kent,  and 
Allington  Pippin  Apples  ;  Marie  Louise,  d'Uccle,  Directeur 
Alphand,  Easter  Beurr«,  and  other  Pears.  Ihe  second  prize 
(silver-gilt  Banksian  medal)  went  to  Messrs.  E.  Hil her  and 
Sons  Winchester,  whose  fruits  were  of  excellent  quality  and 
appearance,  and  included  many  noteworthy  examples.  Mr 
\Vill  Tayler,  Hampton,  was  third  (silver  Knightian  medal) 
with  an  exhibit  that  contained  some  splendid  samples  o 
Apples  and  Pears.  In  the  centre  were  arranged  several 
bunches  of  Grape  Eeine  Olga,  grown  out  of  doors,  that 
looked  not  at  all  uninviting.  <,    ^   ,       „., 

Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Co.,  Jlaidstone,  were  first  foi  an 
exhibit  of  orchard  house  fruit  and  trees  covering  32  feet  run 
of  e  feet  tabling,  thereby  securing  a  gold  medal.  Ihe  trees 
were  remarkably  well  fruited,  particularly  fine  being  Duron- 
deau, Princess,  and  Jlarie  Louise  Pears,  Peasgood  s  and 
other  Apples.  Baskets  placed  around  the  borders  of  the 
tables  contained  superb  fruits  of  Apples -The  Queen, 
Winter  Kibstini,  Allington  Pippin,  Cox's  Pomona,  and  Pears 
Beurre  Superfin  (splendid),  Verulam,  Marguerite  Marrillat, 
and  others.  Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Srjn,  Sawhndgeworth, 
Herts,  won  the  second  prize  (the  Hogg  medal),  with  an 
exhibit  that  was  not  considerably  inferior.  The  trees  were 
bearing  excellent  crops.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  was  perhaps 
the  most  heavily  laden  of  the  Apples,  and  Beiirr(S  tonqueray 
and  Conference  of  the  Pears.  Baskets  of  Apples,  Pears,  and 
Peaches  were  of  beautiful  colour  and  remarkable  size, 

Division  III.— Oi'EN  to  Market  Groweus  Only. 

Fniits  mmt  be  Shown  m  Packed  for  rmodlinn  to  Market. 

Messrs  W  and  E.  Wells,  Hatton  Hurst,  Hounslow 
(gardener,  Mr.  G.  Thompson),  were  first  in  the  class  for  a 
single  layer  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  weighing  not  less 
than  V21b.  Messrs.  W.  Poupart  and  Son,  Marsh  larm, 
Twickenham,  were  second.  The  bunches  were  deeper  in  the 
basket  in  the  first-named  exhibit,  and  the  second  prize  Grapes 


were  slightly  rubbed.  In  awarding  these  prizes  quality  of 
fruit,  packing,  grading,  and  suitability  of  the  box  or  basket 
are  considered.  ^^  ^,.     , , 

Mr  W  ,T.  Batho,  Nether  Street  Nursery,  1  inchlej ,  won 
the  first  prize  for  a  similar  exhibit  of  any  white  Grape, 
Cannon  Hall  Muscat  being  shown.  There  were  no  more 
exhibitors.  All  the  above  were  packed  in  baby  baskets. 
For  a  similar  exhibit  of  Grapes  in  any  other  package  than 
a  baby  basket  Mr.  Batho  was  also  first.  ,^  ^  „,  ,  , 
For  four  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  about  421b.  net  oi 
each,  Messrs.  W\  Poupart  and  Son,  Twickenham,  won  the 
first  prize  with  splendid  produce  shown  in  circular  baskets 
about  12  inches  deep.  Schoolmaster,  Bismarck,  Peasgood  s 
Nonsuch,  and  W'ellington  were  the  varieties.  The  second 
prize  fell  to  Sir.  Basham,  Bassaleg,  Newport,  Mon.,  whose 
fruits  were  on  their  sides  packed  in  wood  shavings  in  oblong 
baskets.  „         ,,  ,,    t-„„» 

Mr  George  Chambers,  Smartswell  Farm,  Mereworth,  Kent, 
was  first  for  four  varieties  of  dessert  Apples,  about  201b.  net 
of  each  His  fruits  were  shown  in  round  baskets,  a  layer  ol 
wood  shavings  being  placed  around  the  sides,  but  nothing 
between  the  fruits.  The  varieties  were  Court  PenduP  at, 
Eibston  Pippin,  Coxs  Orange  Pippin,  and  King  of  the 
Pippins.     Messrs.  Poupart  were  second. 

The  first  prize  for  two  varieties  of  cooking  Apples,  about 
•lOlb  net  of  each,  was  won  by  Jlr.  George  Chambers,  showing 
■rrand  fruits  of  Warner's  King  and  Lord  Derby,  packed  m 
circular  baskets,  with  wood  wool  partially  separating  the 
fi-uits  Mr  E.  Basham  was  second,  showing  the  Queen  ana 
Gascoigne's  Scarlet  firmly  packed  on  their  sides  in  oblong 

Mr  H  T.  Mason,  Rectory  Farm,  Hampton  Hill,  Aliddlesex, 
won  for  two  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  (similar  exhibit), 
showing  Eibston  and  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  packed  in 
circular  baskets  between  a  good  deal  of  wood  shavings.  Mr. 
E.  Basham  was  second.  .  ^    . 

In  the  class  for  about  ■121b.  net  of  any  one  variety  in  any 
improred  form  of  package  for  market  there  were  several 
entries  but  we  could  not  find  that  any  exhibitor  had  bee 
awarded  a  prize.  The  schedule  stipulates  that  no  prize  will 
be  given  unless  the  judges  consider  the  receptacle  superior 
to  those  in  ordinary  use.  Mr.  E.  W.  Orr,  Loughgall,  tounty 
Arma"!!,  Ireland,  showed  a  box  open  in  the  centre  ot  tue 
sides  but  having  an  interior  of  what  appeared  to  be  strong 
though  light  cardboard.  Each  fruit  was  wrapped  in  paper, 
and  separated  by  thin  layers  of  wood  wool.  Messrs.  Poupart 
also  showed  Apples  each  wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  no  packing 
between,  although  each  fitted  tightly  into  the  firm  wooden 
box,  which  had  the  appearance  of  being  heavy. 

For  a  similar  exhibit  to  show  an  improeed  siistem  of 
vackinq  the  first  prize  was  given  to  Messrs.  Poupart  and 
Son,  ndio  had  an  exhibit  of  Allington  Pippin  App  e,  each 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper  and  laid  on  their  sides.  The  sides 
of  the  box  were  lined  with  a  thick  layer  of  packing,  and  the 
fruits,  twenty-five  in  each  layer,  were  very  hrra.  Mr.  Basham 
won  the  second  prize,  his  fruits  being  packed  in  a  basket  in 
rows  of  six,  each  row  being  separated  by  thick  layers  ol 
wood  shavings.  A  second  prize  was  also  awarded  to  Mr. 
A  ,T  Adcock,  The  Vineries,  Felixstowe  Road,  Ipswich, 
whose  Apples  were  in  a  smaller  basket,  and  the  rows  closer 
together  than  those  of  Mr.  Basham. 


Emperor  Alexander,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Mere  de 
Menage  were  very  good.  Mr.  A.  Smith,  the  Convent  (jardens. 
Roehanipton,  was  second  ;  and  Air.  W.  H.  Wallace,  Mount 
Clare  Gardens,  Eoehampton,  third. 

Air  G.  Lock,  Newcombe  Gardens,  Crediton,  won  for  three 
dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  Warner's  King  and  Peasgoods 
being  the  pick  of  them  ;  R.  AI.  Whiting,  Esq.,  CredenhiU, 
Hereford,  was  second.  ,^     ,        , 

For  six  dishes  of  cooking  Apples,  Mr.  Woodward  won, 
showing  flue  fruits  of  Bismarck,  Peasgood's,  Emperor 
Alexander,  &c. ;  E.  Al.  Whiting,  Esq.,  was  second,  L<ird  suBeld 
being  the  best  dish.  ,      ,        ,        . 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples,  Air.  AVoodward  again  won, 
his  Wealthy,  Allington  Pippin,  and  Cox's  Orange  being 
splendid  :  Air.  G.  Lock  and  Sir.  T.  Neale,  AVest  Farleigh, 
equal  second.  ,  ,.  ,  ,    ,  , 

Air  W  H.  Davies  was  first  for  three  dishes  of  dessert 
Apples  :  and  R.  Al.  AVhiting,  Esq.,  second. 

Air  Woodward  won  for  eighteen  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  ; 
included  in  his  exhibit  were  Directeur  Hardy,  Pitmaston 
Duchess  Slarguerite  Alarrillat,  and  Stagnate  of  fine  quality  ; 
Sir.  George  Grigg,  Ashburnham  Place  Gardens,  was  second, 
with  good  fruits,  though  somewhat  lacking  in  colour.  There 
were  several  more  competitors. 

The  first  prize  for  nine  dishes  of  dessert  Pears,  distinct, 
was  won  by  Sir.  W.  .Tones,  Walliligton  Bridge  Gardens, 
Carshalton,  who  had  excellent  fruits;  Mr.  J.  AV.  Barks, 
Castle  Hill,  Bletchingley,  being  second. 

Air  W  Slaiiley,  Upper  Sutton  Park,  Alersthani,  won  for 
six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  with  excellent  Pitmaston  Duchess, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  *c. ;  .Mr.  W.  A.  Smith  was  second. 

Air  AV.  E.  Edwards,  Beechy  Lees,  Sevenoaks,  won  for 
three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  with  well  finished  fruits; 
Sir.  AV.  A.  Cook,  Compton  Bassett,  being  second. 

Sir  AVoodward  won  the  first  prize  for  six  distinct  dishes  of 
Pears,  selected  from  a  specified  list.  Passe  Crassanne  and 
DoyenmJ  d'Alenvon  were  fine.  Air.  T.  Challis,  Wilton  House 
Gardens,  was  a  close  second.  Doyenn(5  d'Alencon  was 
splendid,  and  Duchesse  de  Bordeaux  also.  ..  „,  ,  , 
For  three  distinct  dishes  of  cooking  Pears,  Mr.  A\  oodward 
also  won,  all  three,  Catillac,  Beurri5  Clairgeau,  and  General 
■Todtleben  being  very  good,  the  last-named  is  an  excellent 
dessert  Pear  also  ;  Air.  W.  P.  Bound,  Galton  Park  Gardens, 
was  second,  and  there  were  several  more  entries. 

Mr  Goodacre  won  for  one  dish  of  Peaches  grown  out  ot 
doors  with  fine  Sea  Eagle;  Air.  W.  Simpson,  The  Grange 
Gardens  Sutton,  was  second  with  Lady  Palmerston. 

Air.  Goodacre  won  for  one  dish  of  Nectarines  with  A'lctoria, 

and  Sir.  .1.  Sparks  was  second.  ,    ,    .     .,      ^    . 

For  one  dish  of  dessert  Plums,  Air.  W.  .T.  V  ert,  Audley  lind, 

won  with  Goes  Golden  Drop,  and  Sir.  Challis  was  second 

with  the  same  variety.  . 

Air  E  Smith,  Brickendunbury,  Hertford,  won  tor  one  dish 
of  cooking  Plums  with  very  good  Alonarch ;  Sir.  Goodacre 
was  second  with  white  Alagnimi  Bonum. 

Division  V.— Special  District  CorsTY  Pri-zes. 


Pears. 

l^or  two  varieties  in  two  packages  of  about  201b.  capacity 
each,  Mr.  George  Chambers  was  first  with  splendid  Pitmaston 
Duchess  and  Doyeiinci  du  Comice  packed  in  circular  baskets. 
Sir  A  SVyatt,  Hatton,  Middlesex,  was  second,  showing 
Pitmaston  and  Louise  lionne  in  shallow,  almost  square, 
boxes.  Each  fruit  rested  in  paper,  underneath  which  was 
a  good  layer  of  packing.  They  were  in  two  rows,  and  the 
fruits  fitted  in  nicely.  ^        »    ,        .    t„.t„ 

Slessrs.  Poupart  were  first  for  from  twenty-four  to  foity- 
ei"-ht  fruits  of  any  one  choice  dessert  variety  suitably  packed. 
They  showed  Durondeau  in  a  shallow  box,  each  fruit  lieing 
partially  wrapped  in  paper  and  placed  in  slanting  rows. 
Mr  Wvatt  was  second,  showing  Pitmaston  Duchess. 
"  For  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  Apples  and  six  of 
Pears,  to  be  laid  flat  on  the  table,  only  Vine  or  similar  leaves 
to  be  used  for  decoration,  Slessrs.  W.  Poupart  and  Son  were 
first  with  a  very  meritorious  exhibit.  Pears  Duroni  can, 
Slarie  Louise  d'Uccle,  Beurre^  Fouiiueray,  and  Apples  W  ealt by. 
Cox's  ( irange  and  Allington  Pippin,  and  Bismarck  were  notably 
mjod  The  second  prize  collection  had  not  the  name  of  the 
exhibitor  attached.  The  prizes  for  a  basket  or  box  of  Plums 
were  not  competed  for.  .      c,     i  -t.^.. 

Sir.  Charles  Sloon,  Chessington  Court  Nurseries,  Suibiton 
won  for  a  basket  of  Tomatoes  with  beautiful  fruits  ot 
Comet,  carefully,  though  simply,  packed  with  no  material 
between  them.  Mr.  W.  H.  Dyer,  Mitchett  Eoad,  Frimley, 
was  second,  and  Slessrs  Poupart,  \Aw  evidently  would  lave 
been  second,  were  dis.iualified  because  the  fruit  was  above 
the  rim  of  the  basket. 

DIVISION   IV.— FRUIT   GllOWN    IN   TUE  OPEN    All!. 


Gardeners  and  Amateurs  ontii. 
For  twenty-four  distinct  dishes  of  Apples  (six  cooking 
and  eight  dessert).  Air.  SVoodward,  Barliam  Court  Gardens, 
was  fiiS  wfth  a  grand  lot.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Emperor 
Alexander,  Belle  Dubois,  Stone's,  Waltham  Abbey  Wealthy 
Cox's  Orange  and  Eibston  Pippin  were  pei-liaps  the  pick  of 
them  though  all  were  of  high  .luality.  Sir.  W  H.  Bacon, 
Slote  Park  Gardens,  Slaidstonc,  was  a  good  second,  his  fruits 
were  finely  coloured,  although  many  were  not  so  well 
developed  as  those  from  Mr.  Woodward.  Notably  po.,d  were 
Peasgood's,  Allington  Pippin,  and  W  arner  s  King.  Sli .  «  .  L. 
Humphreys,  The  Grange,  Hackbridge,  Surrey,  was  third. 
Wealthy  was  here  a  grand  dish.  Pntter 

For  twelve  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct,  »Ir; „f '  ^°"„f '  ■ 
Kemsin",  was  first,  showing  grand  W  ashington.  Lady 
He  nikei',  and  Eibston  Pippin  ;  Mr.  E.  Parker,  Goodwood 
was  seco.id  with  Yorkshire  Beauty  and  Wellington  in  grand 
form  ;  Sir.  T.  Neale  was  third.  x.  t 

Sir  W.  II.  Davies,  Quarry  House  Gardens,  Nowent 
Gloucestershire,  won  for  nine  dishes  of    Apples,  distinct, 


Gardeners  and  Amatevrs  only. 

Class  AA,  six  dishes  of  Apples,  distinct  (four  cooking,  two 
dessert) ;  Class  BE,  dessert  Pears,  six  dishes,  distinct.  These 
classes  are  repeated  eleven  times. 

Pears  (open  .mlv  to  Kent  growers):  Sir.  W.  T.  Stowcis, 
Whitehall  sittinL'i>ouriie,  won  with  very  fine  fruits— notably 
so  were  Doyenn(5  Boussoch,  Beurr^  Hardy  ;  Sir.  E.  Coleman, 
North  Frith,  Tonbridge,  was  second. 

Annies  (open  to  south  and  south-west  counties):  * irat. 
Sir  G  Lock,  Newcombe.  Crediton,  with  grand  Mere  de 
Slena'-e  Peasgoods,  &c.  ;  second.  Sir.  T.  Turton,  Sherborne, 
Dorset,  with  but  slightly  inferior  fruits.  There  were 
many  other  entries  and  much  good  produce,  all  finely 
coloured.  Pears  (same  counties):  First,  Sir.  I.  Turton, 
with    fine  Durondeau,   Beurr(5  Superfin,   *c.  ;   second.   Sir. 

Apples  (southern  Alidlands) :  First,  Sir.  AV.  H.  Davies, 
Ouariv  House,  Newent,  Gloucestershire,  with  Peasgood  a  and 
Hollandbury  very  good;  second.  Air.  C.  Page,  Dropmore, 
Alaidenhead,  with  rather  small  fruit.  Pears  (same  counties)  : 
First  Sir  SV.  H.  Bannister,  W'estbury-on-Trym— BeurrC 
Hardy,  Doyenne  Boussoch,  and  Souvenir  du  Congres,  were 
line ;  second.  Sir.  Cook,  Compton  Bassett. 

Apples  (eastern  counties) :  First,  Hamilton  Hurnard,  F.sq., 
Surrey  Slaiior,  Hingham  ;  no  second.  Pears :  First,  Sir.  W. 
H.  Harrison,  Hallingbury  Place,  Bish.ips  Stortford  ;  second. 
Sir.  .1.  Vert,  Audley  End. 

Apples  (Midlands);  First,  .lohn  Lee,  Esq.,  Higher  Behing- 
ton  Cheshire,  with  splendid  fruits  ;  a  close  second.  Sir.  .lohn 
Naylor,  Stamford.  Pears  :  First,  Air.  W.  H.  Divers  ;  second. 
Sir  AV.  Parker,  Withington  Hall,  Chesterfield. 

Annies  (Worcester,  Hereford,  Alonniouth,  Glamorgan, 
Carmarthen,  and  Pembroke):  First,  E.  SI.  Whiting,  Esq., 
with  a  beautiful  lot :  no  second.  Pears  :  First,  Air.  .1.  Rich, 
Thoraston  House,  Ross,  with  good  fruits;  second.  Sir.  .1.  t. 
.Tones,  Kvuaston,  Eoss. 

Apples  (other  counties  of  Wales);  I'lrst,  Sir.  Henry  loiilei  . 
second,  Mr.  R.  David  Hughes,  Denbigh.  P™rs  ;  I'lrst,  .Mr. 
F  Fox  Highmead,  South  Wales;  second.  Sir.  IleniT  Hnnlel. 
Annies  (six  northern  counlies  and  Isle  of  Slan):  First,  Jir. 
C  Portsmouth,  HerringUni  Hall,  Sunderland,  with  exeellenl 
fruits ;  second.  Sir.  .Tames  Garside,  Larbeck  Gardens,  Great 
Eccleston.  Pears  ;  First,  Sir.  Mclndoc,  with  a  good  exhibit , 
second,  Mr.  W.  Chuck,  Bradsworth  Hall   Doncaster. 

Apples  (Scotland  only):   First,  Mr.  C.  Webster.  Goi.  on 
Castle,    with    fine    Worcester   Pearmain    and     Peasgoods 
second    Air.  W.  Culton,  Dildawn  Castle,  Douglas,  with  good 
fruits.    Pears:  First,  Mr.  .1.  Day,  Galloway  House;  second. 
Sir.  C.  SA'ebster.  ,       ,    ^       ^        ,      n 

Apples  (Ireland  only):  Equal  firsts.  Sir.  .T.  Orr,  Loughgall, 
County  Armagh,  with  excellent  fruits  of  W  orcester  Pearmain, 
Loddiiigton,  A-c,  and  Mr.  .T.  S.  Weston,  Bessboro ,  wh.ise 
The  Queen  Apples  were  the  best.     No  Pears  were  shown 

Apples  (Channel  Islands  only):  First,  Mr.  .1,  Gahey, 
Slilbrook,  ,Iersey,  who  showed  flue  fruits  ot  Cox  s  Orange  and 
Blenheim  Orange.  Pears:  I'irst,  the  same  exhibitor,  with 
very  good  DoyeniiiS  du  Cornice  and  others. 
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Division  VI.— Sishle  Dishes  or  Fkuit  Gkown  in  thu 
Oi'KN  Air. 
Gardeners  and  Amateurs  only. 

Adams'  Pearmain  :  First,  Mr.  F.  W.  Thomas,  Wannock ; 
second  Mr.  Woodward.  Allen's  Everlasting  lirought  but 
line  disli,  namely,  that  from  Mr.  Woodward.  AlloiKtoii 
Pippin  ;  First,  Mr.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Challis,  Wilton 
House  Gardens,  Salisbury. 

Blenheim  Orange  (small,  hishly  coloured  fruits,  which  will 
pass  through  a  3-iiich  ring) :  In  a  very  keen  competition,  Mr. 
A  .1.  Carter,  HiUinghurst,  .Sussex,  was  llrst ;  Mr.  R.  Whiting, 
llredenhill,  Hereford,  second.  Braddick's  Nonpareil :  First, 
Mr.  IlaRon,  Liphook,  Hants;  second,  Mr.  Lock,  Oreditoii. 
ISrownlees'  Kusset:  First,  Mr.  E.  Coleman,  Tonbiidge  ; 
second,  Mr,  Woodward.  Claygate  Pearmain  :  First,  Mr, 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Wlliting.  Cockle's  Pippin  :  First, 
Mr.  Turton,  Slierhorne  Castle  Gardens  ;  second,  Mr.  Whiting. 
Duke  of  Devonshire  :  First,  Mr.  Humphreys,  Hackbridge, 
Surrey  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  Rick.  Egremont  Russet:  First,  Mr. 
Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Whiting.  Fearn's  Pippin  :  First, 
Mr.  Stowers,  Sittingbourne ;  second,  Mr.  Osborne,  East 
.Sheen.  Gascoigne's  Scarlet  (small,  highly  coloured  fruits, 
that  will  pass 'through  a  3-inch  ring):  First,  Mr.  Stowers; 
second,  Mr.  Clinch,  both  of  Sittingbourne. 

Cox's  Orange  Pippin  (there  were  between  thirty  and  forty 
dishes  of  this  variety,  many  of  them  of  high  ciuality)  :  First, 
Mr.  Woodward ;  second,  D.  C.  Pearce,  Esq.,  Tavistock. 
Riliston  Pippin  was  also  well  represented,  Jlr.  Barker, 
Bletchley,  gaining  the  first  prize;  second,  Mr  Woodward. 
Scarlet  Nonpareil :  First,  Mr.  Woodward  ;  second,  Mr.  Ross. 
King  of  the  Pippins:  First,  Mr.  W.  H.  Davies,  Neweut ; 
second,  Mr.  G.  Cirigg,  Ashburnham  Place  Gardens,  Battle. 
.VI  argil :  First,  Mr.  Davies  ;  second,  Mr.  Rick. 

The  principal  prize  winners  in  the  classes  for  single  dishes 
of  cooking  Apples  were  Messrs.  Woodward.  Turton,  Whiting, 
Sladc,  Lock,  Ross,  Divers,  Hudson  (Gunnersbury),  Challis, 
Grigg,  and  Stowers. 

Fur  dessert  Pears,  the  chief  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Turton, 
Bannister,  Camm,  R.  Edwards,  W.  T.  Stowers,  A.  Basile, 
W.  H.  Bacon,  T.  W.  Herbert,  J.  W.  Barks,  Woodward,  Slade, 
Challis,  Humphreys,  E.  Coleman,  and  .7.  Webb. 

NON-COMJ'KTITIVE  E.XHIBITS. 

Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  displayed 
a  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  that  is  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise.  The  fruit  was  of  splendid  size  and  colour, 
and  while  there  was  no  attempt  at  elaborate  arrangement, 
each  basket  and  dish  was  so  disposed  as  to  enable  each  one 
to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 

Messrs.  .1.  Cheat  and  Sons,  Crawley,  displayed  a  very  good 
collection  of  Cactus,  single,  and  Pompon  Dahlias,  Apples, 
and  Pears.  The  Dahlias  were  arranged  at  the  back  of  the 
stand  and  the  fruit  in  front.  New  Cactus  varieties  included 
Mrs.  A.  F.  Perkins,  Mrs.  McEergow,  and  Mrs.  C.  Mortimer. 
New  Singles  Madge,  Irene,  and  Bessie.  Pompons  Rosebud, 
Nerissa,  Phicbe,  and  Emily  Hoppei'.  The  fruits  included 
excellent  examples  of  Apples  Chelmsford  Wonder,  Hormead 
Pearmain,  Wormsly  Pippin,  and  Warner's  King ;  Pears 
Beurri5  Diel,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Beurr^  Nigau,  Glou 
Morceau,  and  otliers. 

Messrs.  Henry  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  exhibited  a 
bold  and  handsome  group  of  Cannas,  remarkable  as  usual  for- 
their  large  blooms  and  rich  colouring.  Oscar  Dannecker,  a 
splendid  orange  and  red  ;  Mrs.  G.  A.  Strohlein,  deep  red  ; 
Mrs.  F.  Dreer,  yellow,  splashed  red ;  Mme.  Camille.  some- 
what similar,  but  brighter ;  Gloriosa,  red  edged  yellow  ;  and 
Maiden's  Blush,  a  curious  blush-pink,  were,  as  well  as  many 
other  varieties,  exceedingly  well  represented. 

Mr.  Maurice  Prichard,  Christchurch,  Hants,  showed  a 
varied  and  interesting  bank  of  hardy  flowers,  in  which 
Michaelmas  Daisies,  Helianthuses,  Kniphofias,  and  Phloxes 
were  most  noticeable.  The  Asters  included  many  choice 
varieties  of  beautiful  colouring. 

Mr.  B.  Ladhams,  Shirley  Nurseries,  near  Southampton, 
arranged  a  display  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers,  which 
included  many  good  examples  of  valuable  garden  flowers. 
They  were  particularly  fresh  and  bright. 

Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  "Limited,  Feltham,  exhibited  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  tuberous  Begonia  flowers,  that  included  both 
double  and  single  varieties,  in  shades  of  colour  innumerable. 
They  were  pleasingly  arranged  upon  tinted  leaves  of  Vitis. 
This  stand  was  backed  by  vases  of  hardy  herbaceous  flowers. 
Jlessrs.  Ware  also  exhibited  a  fine  collection  of  hardy 
flowers.  Michaelmas  Daisies  were  numerous,  and  the 
Gladioli,  Pyrethrums,  and  Delphiniums  were  very  good. 

Garden  labels  and  AVest's  Patent  Acme  Flower  Protector 
were  shown  by  Mr.  .Tohn  Pinches,  .'i,  Crown  Buildings,  Crown 
Street,  Camberwell. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Son,  Covent  Garden,  and  Long  Ditton, 
Surrey,  had  a  flue  bank  of  Asters  in  great  variety,  splendid 
Kniphofias,  border  Chrysanthemums,  Dahlias,  Gladioli,  itc, 
Criuum  Powelli,  Phytolacca  decandra.  Anemone  japonica 
var.  Whirlwind,  i.tc. 

Messrs.  Paul  and  Son,  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt, 
showed  bunches  of  Roses,  remarkably  fresh  and  bright. 
We  remarked  Rosa  pisocarpa,  R.  rugosa  vars.  in  fruit,  Perle 
des  Jardins,  AVhite  Maman  Cochet,  Rosa  wicliuriana  varie- 
gata,  Grliss  an  Teplitz,  and  many  other  varieties.  Messrs. 
Paul  also  exhibited  an  excelleut  lot  of  hardy  fruit,  in  which 
were  included  numerous  fine  examples  of  Apples  and  Pears. 
Pears  Durondeau,  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Princess,  Knight's 
Monarch,  Beurrt^  Diet,  as  well  as  many  Apples,  were  splen- 
didly represented. 

Mr.  W.  Wells,  Earlswood  Nurseries.  Redhill,  Surrey,  dis- 
played a  group  of  very  good  border  and  exhibition  Chrysan- 
themums. The  former  were  full  of  bloom,  and  the  latter  of 
excellent  form  and  substance. 

Messrs.  BuUwell  and  Co.,  Milbrook,  Jersey,  showed  hardy 
fruit— Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums— grown  in  .Tersey. 

JVIessrs  Cutbush  and  Son,  Highgate,  N.,  had  an  interesting 
and  noteworthy  display  of  tree  Carnations,  Ethel  Smith 
(rose),  Mrs.  S.  J.  Brooks  (white),  Lily  of  the  "Valley,  Azalea 
mollis,  Lilium  speciosum.  Ericas,  &c.,  these  plants  being 
bordered  along  the  front  by  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears  of 
first-rate  tiuality,  very  well  coloured. 


Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  and  Son,  Upper  Holloway,  N. ,  showed 
a  bright  group  of  hardy  flowers,  conspicuous  amongst  them 
being  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis.  Asters  in  variety,  Chrysan- 


themuralnaxinuun,  Helianthuses,  *c.  Pliysalis  Franchetli 
was  very  striking. 

Mr.  .1.  B  Le  Page,  White  Rock,  Guernsey,  exhibited  a  very 
good  lot  of  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  grown  in  Guernsey.  The 
fruits  were  packed  in  baskets,  and  had  travelled  well. 
Grapes  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Guillaume,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  some  Melons,  and  Royal  Sovereign 
Strawberry  were  included. 

From  Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  b.E., 
we  noticed  a  very  pretty  group  of  ilichaelmas  Daisies  in 
pots.  Messrs.  Peed  also  showed  numerous  examples  of 
seedling  Begonias  in  many  beautiful  shades  of  colour. 

Messrs.  T.  Rivers  and  Son,  Sawbridgeworth,  exhibited  a 
choice  collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots,  as  well  as  dishes  of 
fruit— Apples,  Pears,  and  Grapes— all  of  high  quality. 

A  display  of  pioduce  grown  with  the  aid  of  Ichthemic 
Guano  was  made  by  the  Ichthemic  Guano  Company,  Ipswich. 


ROYAL    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 
Orchid  Committee. 

Present :  Messrs.  H.  Little,  James  O'Brien,  H.  J.  Chap- 
man H.  Tracy,  Frank  A.  Reader,  J.  Wilson  Potter,  W.  H. 
White,  N.  F.  Bilney,  T.  W.  Bond,  E.  Hill,  H.  M.  Pollett,  and 
W.  H.  Young, 

Before  proceeding  to  business  a  vote  of  condolence  witli 
Mrs.  Thomas  Rochford  and  family  in  their  bereavement, 
caused  bv  the  death  of  Mr  Rochford,  was  passed. 

Sir  F.  Wigan.  Bart.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  S.W.  (Orchid 
grower,  Mr.  W.  H.  Young),  exhibited  a  select  group  ol 
Orchids  that  included  Stenoglottis  longifolia,  Cattleya 
labiata  var.  Illuminator,  a  rich  rose-coloured  variety ; 
Cattleya  Maronii  (C.  aurea  x  velutina),  0.  bowringiana  var. 
Lady  Wigan,  with  pale  sepals  and  petals  and  rich  lip  ; 
Yanda  sanderiana,  Ladio-Cattleya  VYilson.-c  (L.  dayana  x  C. 
labiata),  &c.     Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs  Charlesworth  and  Co.,  Heaton,  Bradford,  Y'orks, 
showed  very  fine  Cattleya  aurea,  Cattleya  Iris  (C.  bicolor  x 
C.  aurea),  Cattleya  Lottie  (C.  Aclandiie  x  C.  Triana-  liack- 
housiana),  with  a  rich  vivid  purple  lip ;  C.  liaroliliana 
(C.  tenebrosa  x  C.  hardyana),  C'ypripedium  Lawrebel  (C. 
lawrenceanum  x  bellatulum),  (lypripeilium  arthurianum 
(insigne  x  fairieanum),  and  a  splendid  lot  of  Oncidium 
Forbesii.  Several  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth's  hybrids  obtained 
certificates  and  awards,  and  are  described  elsewhere.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

J.  Colman,  Esq.,  Ciatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Bound),  displayed  a  miscellaneous  group  of  Orchids, 
consisting  of  Dendrobium  Phahcnopsis  Schroder:u  in  varying 
shades  of"  colour,  Odontoglossum  grande,  Dendrobium  Chry- 
santhum,  L:clia  priestans  Gatton  Park  var.,  Cattleya  aurea, 
ttc.     Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Captain  Holtord,  C.I.E.,  Westonbirt,  Tetbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  A  Chapman),  showed  finely  flowered  plants  of  Yanda 
kimballiana  and  Lrclio-Cattleya  Ingrami  (L.  dayana  x 
C.  aurea),  a  variety  with  a  deep  rich  crimson  lip,  the  throat 
marked  with  dark  lines.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  lilac 
coloured. 

SirT.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford,  Dorking  (Orchid  grower, 
Mr.  W.  H.  White),  exhibited  plants  in  flower  of  Habenaria 
carnea  and  H.  militaris(cultural  commendation),  all  blooming 
very  freely,  Oypripedium  pieturatum,  C.  Helvetia  (C. 
chamberlainianum  x  C.  phillipinense),  Sophro-Cattleya 
chamberlainiana  (Sophronitis  grandiflora  x  C.  Harrisonii;). 
A  splendid  plant  of  Cattleya  binvringiana  bearing  eight 
racemes  of  flowers  was  also  shown  from  Burford  (cultural 
commendation).    .Silver  Banksian  medal. 

R.  J.  Measures,  Esq.,  Cambridge  Lodge,  Flodden  Road, 
S.E.  (Orchid  grower,  Mr.  H.  J.  Chapman),  exhibited  Pleuro- 
thallis  laterita,  a  very  diminutive  plant,  bearing  orange- 
lirowii  flowers  (botanical  certificate),  and  Cattleya  labiata 
lilacina,  a  pretty  pale  lilac  form. 

J.  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Southgate  (gardener.  Sir, 
George  G.  Whitelegge),  showed  a  small  group  of  Cattleya 
Mantinii,  C.  John  Baguley  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  hardyana), 
C.  Mantinii  nobilior  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  aurea),  C.  Par- 
thenia  Prince  of  Wales  (C.  flmbriata  x  C.  Mossia;  Wagneri). 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

Messrs.  James  Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  sent 
Epihclia  Eros  (Liclia  dayana  x  Epidendrum  ciliare),  Cattleya 
Clytie  (C.  bowringiana  x  C.  velutina),  and  L.-C.  dominiana 
var.  langleyensis  (a  splendid  flower). 

Mr.  H.  A.  Tracey,  Twickenham,  sent  Cattleya  bicolor  x 
Leopoldii.  Oypripedium  Curtisii  x  elliottianum  was  exhibited 
by  Isaac  Carr,  Esq.,  Poolemeade,  Bath. 

Odontoglossum  grande  aureum  (Monkholme  variety),  a 
fiower  of  rich  yellow  colouring  at  the  bases  of  the  petals  and 
pale  yellow  elsewhere,  was  sent  by  E.  Tunstill,  Esq.,  Monk- 
holme,  Burnley  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Balmtorth). 

W.  M.  Appleton,  Esq.,  Tyn-y-Coed,  Weston-super-mare 
(gardener,  Jlr.  J.  Brooks),  showed  Cypripedium  Eros  (C. 
niveum  x  Charlesworthii),  a  pretty  flower  marked  with  light 
purple  upon  a  white  ground,  with  a  good  deal  of  the  shape 
of  C.  Charlesworthii.  Odontoglossum  orlspo-harryana  Lillie, 
a  beautifully  marked  variety,  was  shown  by  W.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Walton  Grange,  Stone  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  Stevens). 
M.  Chas.  Maron,  Brunoy,  France,  exhibited  Cattleya  Miss 
Williams  var.  Mrs.  Herbert  (ireaves  and  Cattleya  Lady 
Ingram  (Maron's  variety),  described  elsewhere,  that  obtained 
an  award  of  merit.  F.  W.  Thornton,  Esq.,  Brockhall,  Wcedon, 
sent  C.  Mendelli  x  granulosa. 

Fruit  Cojimittee. 
Present :   Messrs.   George  Bunyard  (chairman),  J.   C3ieal, 
William  Farr,  George  Thomas  Miles,  S.  Mortimer,  A.  Dean, 
William  Pope,  E.  Beckett,  G.  Reynolds,  J.  Jaques,  F.  L.  Lane, 
G.  Norman,  A.  H.  Pearson,  and  ('.  Herrin. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Sons,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  showed 

dishes  of  Apples  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Gas- 

coigne's  Scarlet,  and  King  of  the  Pippins  in  excellent  form. 

The  Ribstons  were  especially  fine.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.    Will   Tayler,    Hampton,   sent  an   Apple  lor  name. 


Sweetwater  Grapes  ripened  on  an  outside  wall  were  sent  by 
Dr.  Bonavia,  Richmond  Road,  AVorthing. 

Culchcster  Black  Bullace  was  shown  by  Sir.  A.J  Harwood, 
fruit  and  Asparagus  grower,  (.Colchester.  It  was  of  good 
size,  appearance,  and  flavour.    Vute  of  thanks. 

Several  dishes  of  Apples  were  shown  by  other  exhibitors, 
and  one  dish  of  Tomatoes,  Several  unnamed  varieties  of 
Grapes  were  sent  by  A.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Cherkley  Court,  Leather- 
head  (gardener,  M  r.  A.  Wilson). 

Plum  Brown's  Crimson  Drop,  sent  by  J.  Brown,  Esq.,  I'he 
Planes,  Reigate,  obtained  an  award  of  merit,  and  will  be 
fully  described  next  week. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Green,  Wisbech,  exhibited  an  extensive  collec- 
tion of  Potatoes,  that  contained  many  standard  varieties  as 
well  as  many  less  well-known  ones.  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of 
Hebron,  Snowdrop,  Challenger,  Motor,  Improved  Imperator, 
and  several  seedlings  were  noticed.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

Mr.  William  Allan,  gardener  to  Lord  Suttield,  exhibited  a 
small  collection  of  Pears,  which  included  very  good  fruits  of 
President  Barrabe,  Passe  Colmar,  Beurre  Fouqueray,  Sfarie 
Louise,  d'Uccle,  Glou  Morceau,  Beurr6  Baltet  Pere,  (ieneral 
'I'odtleben,  and  others,  all  very  flue.  Silver  Banksian 
medal. 

H.  Hulder,  Esq.,  Eastwell  Park,  Ashford  (gardener,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Walters),  exhibited  a  very  choice  collection  of  fruit. 
At  the  back  of  the  stand  were  Grapes  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
Alicante,  and  Gros  Colman.  Dishes  of  Apples  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  table,  and  they  were  relieved  by  the 
insertion  of  Melons.  These  were  very  good  for  this  late 
season,  especially  Eastwell  Challenger,  Eastwell  Park, 
Countess,  and  Holborn  Favourite.  Hero  of  Lockinge  was 
the  best  colour  of  the  lot.  Apples  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Belle  de  Pontoise,  Wellington,  and  Bismarck  were  also  very 
good.     Silver  Knightian  medal. 

Messrs.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester,  showed  a  collection 
of  Onions,  that  comprised  varieties  of  several  dirterent 
shapes  and  colours.  Of  the  largest  were  the  Giant  Spanish 
(perhaps  the  most  palatable  of  all),  Cocoanut,  Excelsior, 
Ailsa  Craig,  while  Wethersfield  Red,  Blood  Red  Dutch 
Strasburg,  Brown  Spanish,  and  Silver  Skin,  flat  yellow  straw- 
coloured,  were  others  shown.  Thirty-nine  dishes  were 
displayed.    Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden,  sent  a 
collection  of  Cabbages,  included  being  fine  heads  of  Savoys 
Dwarf  Cireen  Curled,  Gilbert's  Universal,  Barr's  Golden 
Globe,  S'ienna  Early  Dwarf,  Cabbages  Barr's  Christmas 
Drumhead,  Red  Dutch,  and  others. 

Guernsey-grown  Grapes  and  Tomatoes  were  exhibited  by 
Jlr.  J.  B.'  le  Page,  4  and  7,  White  Rock,  Guernsey.  They 
were  packed  in  baskets,  and  the  Grapes  comprised  very 
good  samples  of  black  Alicante,  Gros  Maroc,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  vaiieties. 

Messrs.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  made  an  inter- 
esting display  with  a  collection  of  Gourds.  These  were 
shown  in  great  variety,  comprising  shapes,  sizes,  and  colours 
innumerable.  The  Turks-cap  is  one  of  the  most  curiously 
coloured,  beingmarked  with  red,  black,  and  white.  Cucumis 
grossularia,  the  Gooseberry  Gourd,  remarkably  like  a  rough 
Gooseberry ;  the  Orange  Gourd  (Pear-shaped),  and  other 
interesting  ones  were  included.  Silver-gilt  Knightian  medal. 
Mr.  B.  Orr,  Loughgall,  was  awarded  a  silver  Banksian  medal 
for  an  Apple  packing  case. 

Floral  Committee. 

Messrs.  James  Yeitch,  Limited,  Chelsea,  were  awarded  the 
gold  medal  for  a  flue  and  representative  group  of  Nepenthes. 
Among  the  more  prominent  were  noted  raftlesiana,  wrigley- 
ana,  AmpuUacea  vittata,  with  small  pitchers  about  the  base  ; 
Mixta,  having  long  and  finely  coloured  pitchers  ;  mastersiana, 
also  good  in  colour  and  very  long  ;  the  pretty  blotched  form 
of  Curtisii ;  Burkei,  with  polished  green  leaves  and  red- 
flushed  cups,  wonderfully  free  in  the  production  of  pitchers  ; 
Burkei  elegans,  richly  coloured  at  the  apex  of  the  cup, 
heavily  ribbed  and  undulated.  Many  others  also  were 
included  in  the  group  of  these  interesting  plants.  All  the 
kinds  were  raised  above  a  groundwork  of  Ferns  and  .attracted 
a  good  deal  of  attention.  The  same  firm  had  exhibits  of  two 
other  kinds,  namely,  their  hybrid  strain  of  Rhododendrons 
and  a  selection  of  hardy  plants. 

Mr.  H.  B.  May,  Upper  Edmonton,  set  up  a  capital  lot  of 
Dracrcna  Mayi  and  D.  latifolia  ;  the  latter,  a  broad-leaved 
form  of  D.  Hookeri,  and  differing  from  the  typical  kind  by 
having  a  narrow  white  margin  to  the  leaves.  Both  the 
species  and  its  variety  are  excellent  from  the  decorative 
standpoint.  The  plant  will  grow  quite  well  in  an  intermediate 
temperature.  The  other  plant  is  one  of  the  numerous  red- 
leaved  Dracffinas  or  Cordylines,  and  is  noteworthy  for  the  fact 
that  excellent  examples  may  be  grown  and  finely  coloured  in 
4-iuch  pots.  It  should  make  an  acceptable  table  plant  of  a 
capital  size  and  colour. 

Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Lewisham,  had  an  enormous  bank  of 
Jlichaelmas  Daisies  in  pots,  and  pot-grown  throughout. 
Needless  to  say,  all  the  best  available  sorts  were  brought 
together.  The  Novre-Anglia;  group  had  its  representatives 
in  rubra,  rosea,  pulchellus  :  and  William  Raynor ;  Novi- 
Belgii  kinds  were  numerous,  and  were  well  shown  in  William 
Marshall,  soft  rosy  lavender  ;  Perle  Lyonnaise,  white-brown 
centre,  and  others.  Side  by  side  with  Amelias  in  variety, 
turbinellus,  diffusus  horizontalis,  and  many  more,  was  the 
well-known  grandiflorus  that  sends  up  solitary  flower-heads 
in  dense  leaf-clothed  stems.  Several  good  forms  of  Cordi- 
folius  were  also  noted.  Some  large  flowered  as  well  as  early 
decorative  Chrysanthemums  flanked  the  autumn  Daisies  on 
the  right,  and  in  the  combined  efforts  a  tine  display  was 
made.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

From  Feltham,  Messrs.  T.  S.  Ware,  Limited,  brought  a 
mixed  collection  of  hardy  flowering  plants,  such,  for  example, 
as  Michaelmas  Daisies  in  variety,  Kniphofias,  and  Sun- 
flowers. Other  things  that  attracted  notice  were  the  fine 
colour  of  the  Belladonna  Lilies,  and  .Sternbergias,  Nerines, 
Pyrethrums,  Shortia  galacifolia.  Primula  capitata,  &c. 
Bronze  Flora  medal. 

Jlr.  Wm.  Cutbush  and  Sons,  Highgate,  had  a  group  m 
which  Bouvardias  and  Ericas  played  an  important  part, 
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both  lieiiif;  in  considerable  force  and  variety.  In  the  flrst- 
named,  fur  example,  was  Reine  des  Roses,  Piesident  (_  leve- 
land,  Humboldti  srandiflora,  and  Pride  of  Brooklyn,  while 
of  the  Ericas,  E.  caffra.  E.  verticellata,  and  E.  mammosa 
were  noted.  In  the  midst  was  a  large  pot-prown  example  of 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  a  very  old  plant  that  is  not  often  seen. 
."Silver  Banksian  medal.  ^.^  ,  ,  ^ 

Jlessrs.  .1.  Cheal  and  Sons,  Crawley,  set  up  a  beautiful  lot 
ol  Dahlias,  mostly  Cactus  and  single  kinds,  which,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year,  were  singularly  good  and  fresh 
lookin".  The  same  firm  also  contributed  a  collection  of 
coloured  and  seasonable  foliage  branches  and  twigs  of  shrubs 
and  trees.  In  these  were  Quercus  coucordia  and  Q.  coccinea. 
Some  Berberis  and  several  .\cers,  notably  A.  japonicum 
laciniatum.  Cornus,  Rhus,  Amygdalus,  and  such  things  were 
also  shown.    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Jlessrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Redhill,  had  a  nice  group  of 
Chrysanthemums,  chiefly  earlies,  and  the  best  of  early 
novelties.  Two  of  the  former  are  Medusa>  and  Thomas 
Ball,  both  of  a  rather  similar  tone  of  orange  ;  Jlychett  Glory, 
soft  apricot-orange;  Orange  .Masse,  Market  White,  Ac,  while 
in  the  large  flowered  sets  Ernest  Bettisworth,  amaranth 
shade;  and  Miss  Alice  Byron,  white,  were  good.  A  rather 
exceptional  flower  was  marked  "  R.I.,"  and  was  of  a  crimson 
hue.  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett  is  a  very  fine  flower,  with  long 
narrow  drooping  florets.  It  is  a  marvel  of  bigness.  Silver 
Flora  medal. 

Mr.  .T.  Godfrey,  Exmonth,  Devon,  also  had  some  beautiful 
Chrysanthemums,  that  remind  us  the  limit  is  by  no  means 
reached  in  these  showy  flowers.  Bridesmaid,  pink  ;  \ellow 
Bay,  Market  Favourite,  Harry  Gover,  soft  orange  ;  and 
Helightful,  yellow,  are  of  the  early  decorative  class  ;  while 
liazzler,  crimson  ;  Attraction,  pale  orange;  Queen  Alexandra, 
apricot  with  amber,  a  most  pleasing  almost  fascinating 
shade ;  Godfrey's  Triumph,  crimson  and  gold  reverse,  the 
fine  petals  slightly  incurving ;  Bessie  Godfrey  "is  a  superb 
yellow  ;  Exmouth  Rival,  extra  fine  crimson  ;  Sensation,  rich 
golden,  faintly  dusted  or  freckled  with  chestnut.  These, 
with  Godfreys  Masterpiece,  a  red  crimson  with  shining  gold 
reverse,  a  grand  variety,  are  some  of  the  best  of  a  grand  lot. 

The  Roses  from  Mr.  George  Prince,  Longworth,  Berks, 
were  a  charming  feature— not  many  kinds,  it  is  true,  but 
some  of  the  gems  of  the  race  ;  for  example,  Mrs.  E.  Mawley, 
White  .Maman  Cochet,  and  Maman  Cochet,  just  as  good  as 
need  be  for  mid-October.  Then,  again.  La  France,  Caroline 
Testout  (the  former  most  beautiful  in  colour),  and  with 
Marciuise  de  Salisbury  and  Marie  Van  Houtte  made  up  a 
lovely  exhibit.  All  were  from  the  open  ground  and  grown 
upon  the  seedling  Briar.  A  silver-gilt  Flora  medal  was 
deservedly  awarded. 

Messrs.  Barr  and  Sons,  Coveut  Garden,  had  a  group  of 
autumn  flowers,  and  included,  among  other  good  things, 
Caryopteris  mastacantha,  Lonicera  sempervirens  punicens, 
Phytolacca  decandra,  Lilium  speciosum  vars.,  *c.  Bronze 
Flora  medal. 

Mr.  .lohn  Russell,  Richmond,  arranged  a  fine  group  of 
Euonymuses,  mostly  varieties  of  E.  japonicus,  and  at  its 
side  a  group  of  Skimmias,  such  as  S.  japonica,  oblata,  and 
its  variety  fragrans,  some  of  the  plants  finely  in  fruit. 
Silver  Flora  medal. 

A  few  Tree  Carnations  came  from  Lord  de  Ramsey,  Havel- 
land  Hall,  Norwich  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  W.  Musk),  and  a 
group  of  Celosias  from  Earl  Radnor,  Longford  Castle, 
Salisbury.  The  plants  had  been  grown  in  pots  and  were 
some  .5  feet  high  or  more,  very  showy  in  their  reddish  plumes 
in  the  mass.     Bronze  Banksian  medal. 

Mr.  H.  .1.  Elwes,  Cirencester,  showed  several  Nerines  in 
pots. 

BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  MrTt'AL 
I MPRO VE XI ENT  ASSOCI ATK iN. 
OS  Thursday,  the  10th  inst.,  this  society  held  its  opening 
meeting  of  the  winter  session  at  St.  John's  Rooms,  Red- 
land,  Mr.  Hancock  presiding,  the  lecturer  being  Jlr.  .lohn 
Kitley,  of  Alvaston,  Derby,  who,  with  a  very  clear  and 
able  paper  on  climbing  plants  for  inside  and  outside,  gave 
some  very  useful  information  concerning  this  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  horticulture.  Mr.  Kitley  divided  his  lectir.e 
into  three  branches,  namely,  stove  climbers,  those  most 
suited  for  the  cool  house  and  conservatory,  and  the  sorts  best 
adapted  for  outdoor  culture.  Dealing  first  with  stove 
climbers,  the  lecturer  gave  a  very  good  selection  of  the  most 
suitable  for  tliis  purpose,  and  also  cultural  directions  for 
their  successful  treatment,  such  plants  as  .\llaman(las, 
Bignoiiias,  Bougainvilleas,  and  others  being  mentioned  as 
some  of  the  best,  and  urging  the  necessity  of  careful  train- 
ing and  attention,  using  the  proper  composts  for  each 
.  particular  plant.  For  the  cool  house  and  conservatory,  Mr. 
Kitley  also  gave  a  selection  of  climbers  which  thrive  best 
in  a  cool  atmosphere,  such  as  Clianthiis  Dampieri,  Cobica 
scandens,  .lasmiiies,  Tacsonias,  Plumbagos,  and  Lapagerias, 
for  the  latter  plant  recommending  propagation  by  layering 
rather  than  by  cuttings  or  seed,  maintaining  that  they  were 
much  more  easily  grown  in  this  way,  rooting  as  they  will  at 
every  point.  The  pruning  and  general  treatment  was  also 
carefully  gone  into,  as  also  the  most  suitable  composts 
for  their  requirements.  Treating  next  of  the  open 
garden,  the  lecturer  also  went  into  details  concerning  many 
useful  climbers  which  can  be  used  for  covering  unsightly 
corners,  dead  trees,  arches,  A'C,  recommending  wood 
trellises,  dead  trees,  and  such  like  rather  than  wire  arches, 
which,  to  his  mind,  were  most  unsightly  in  a  well-appointed 
garden.  Such  plants  as  the  Clematis,  Boursalt  and  Ayrshire 
Roses,  including  Crimson  Rambler,  as  being  a  most 
desirable  Rose  for  this  purpose,  and  especially  for  growing 
against  a  wall,  the  Ampelopsis  Veitehii  and  Ivies  of  all  sorts, 
and  many  others  were  given.  Mr.  Kitley  also  mentioned  a 
few  plants,  not  as  climbers,  but  as  being  suitable  for  cover- 
ing bare  walls,  &e.  Concluding  his  paper,  he  strongly 
advised  all  lovers  of  plants  to  study  Nature,  which  they 
would  llnd  a  great  help  in  the  cultivation  of  these  most  useful 
of  our  garden  plants.  His  lecture  was  much  appreciated, 
and  he  was  unanimously  voted  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
society  for  his  practical  and  interesting  paper.    Prizes  were 


awarded  as  follows:  For  six  apples,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch, 
Hrst,  Lady  Cave  (gardener,  Mr.  Poole,  F.R.H.S.);  second, 
Mr.  Atwell.  Four  dishes  of  Plums,  first,  Lady  Cave.  Four 
dishes  of  Apples,  first,  Mr.  .\twell  ;  second.  Lady  Cave.  F'or 
a  collection  of  Beet,  flrst.  Lady  Cave ;  second,  Mr.  F.  Tag- 
gart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield).  Twelve  Potatoes,  flrst,  Mr. 
F.  Taggart ;  second.  Captain  Jenkins  (gardener,  Mr.  Poston). 
Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Mr.  A.  M.  Ross  for  a  collection 
of  Pears,  to  Mr  A.  Weedes  (gardener,  Mr.  Ayliffe),  for  a  col- 
lection of  Michaelmas  Daisies,  to  Mr.  Gardner  for  Celogyue 
massangeaua,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Howell  Davis,  J. P.  (gardener, 
Mr.  Curtis),  for  Dendrobium  PhahTuopsis  schroderianura. 
Mr.  F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S.,  Cardiff,  visits  the 
society  on  the  2tth  inst.,  with  a  paper  on  the  Dahlia. 


ANSWERS 
TO   CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— ?V;c  Eififors  inii'iuJ  to 
maki'  'Vuv.  ilAKi'KN  lirljifiilti' all  n'a'lfrs  who de^-ire assistance, 
U'l  III  II  It  I' r  irlial  the  liraiich  <if  iiardeni  itn  maybe,  and  tvith  that 
oh/iri  ic'tll  Utah'  i(  special  fmturi'  of  the  "■  An-nver>!  to  Corre- 
>ipi>,nli'iiis"  .■nhntin.  All  co'tmnunlcations  sfumlil  he  i-lnniij 
ami  euiicixehi  ii'i'i'llen  on  one  side  of  the  paj"/'  "iihi.  mid 
aildrrsseil  tu  the  EdiTORSo/THE  GaKDEN,;?0,  Tansliu-h. street, 
Coretit  (.'antrn,  London.  'Letters  on  husiiiess  shmiiil  he  sent 
to  the  T'i'iiLlsiiEr..  The  naiiu  <nnl  mhleess  uf  the  sender  are 
reqiiireii  ill  addition  to  any  ilesiamitii'ii  he   iimii  desire  to  be 


d  ill  the  paper.     Whenmere  than  one.  query  is  sent,  each 
■hould  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— .1.   C.    B.— Datura  Tatula. 

C.  J/.  B.  —  Clematis,  yellow  flowers,  is  C.  praveolens. 
Clematis,  herbaceous  (specimen  insutticient),  may  be  C. 
aroniatica  or  C.  tubulosa.  Yellow-flowered  shrub,  Poten- 
tilla  fruticosa.     Hard-wooded  shrub  cannot  be  named  from 

leaves  only. M.  E.  .S'.— You  should  have  numbered  your 

Asters,  but  we  hope  you  can  make  them  out  from  the 
following;  ;  The  rosy  purple  one  is  Aster  Xovir-An-iliie 
roseus  ;  the  large  purple  one  is  A.  Amellus  ;  the  smaller 
one  A.  hfvis ;  while  the  white  is  Pyrethrum  uliginosum. 
The  larger  bunch  of  leaves  is  Anielanchier  canadensis  ;  the 
other  is  Cornus  sibirica.— TT.  //.—Polygonum  Persicaria 
(spotted  Persicaria),  a  frequent  weed  in  moist,  waste  ground, 
liut  always  pretty.  The  colour  of  the  flower  varies  from 
white  tinged  with  sreen  to  pink. 

Names  of  fpuits.  —  H^  Humphreys.  —  l,  lieurr^ 
Superlin  ;  1,  IJeurre  Hardy  ;  3,  Vicar  of  Winkfleld  ;  4,  we 
should  like  to  see  a  mature  fruit.—./.  T.— Apples  :  1,  Lady 
Henniker;  '2,  Rosemary  Russet ;  3,  New  Hawthornden  ;  4. 
Hraddick's  Nonpareil ;  5,  Reinette  du  Canada  ;  G,  Tower  of 
Glamis;  7,  Koundway  Magnum  Bonum  ;  S,  Cornish  Gilli- 
flower;  9,  Beauty  of  Kent;  10,  Blue  Pearmain  ;  11,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  ;  V2,  Alfriston.  Pears  :  1,  Catillac  ;  2,  Pit- 
maston  Duchess  ;  :i,  not  recognised  ;  4,  Calebasse ;  5,  Beurr6 
Clairgeau  ;  (>,  Urbaniste. J.  Hainbow.—'Pedr  Marie  Louise. 

Honeysuckle  hedge  (E.  Moon).  -  Late  Dutch 
Honeysuckle  is  the  best  variety. 

Hybrid  Iris  (Constant  Reader).— These  interesting 
Irises  were  shown  by  Mr.  \V.  Caparne.  of  Rohais,  Guernsey, 
at  the  last  Temple  SIkiw. 

Peaps  internally  decaying-  (W.  A.  T.).-We 
very  mucli  wish  it  were  quite  possible  to  elucidate  and 
cure  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  Pears  of  many  varieties  to 
decay  internally,  a  state  commonly  called,  "sleepy."  It  is 
exceedingly  annoying  when  handsome  fruits  are  sent  to 
table  apparently  sound  to  find  that  they  are  greatly  decayed 
in  and  about  the  core.  It  is  but  natural  to  assume  that  as 
early  juicy,  soft  Pears  seem  to  be  the  most  thus  aftected 
that  the  nature  of  the  flesh  has  something  to  do  witli  the 
decay.  Late,  tirm-rteshed  Pears  seldom  suffer  in  the  satne 
way.  It  is  possiltle,  too,  that  some  fruits  I,)ecome  subject 
to  a  fungoid  attack,  which  is  generated  in  tlie  eye  or  flower- 
end  of  the  fruits,  and,  passing  into  the  seed-cells,  there 
commences  to  destroy  the  juicy  pulp.  The  trouble  has  been 
with  Pears  ever  since  they  were  grown  in  gardens,  and  no 
remedy  has  been  yet  found. 

Names  of  vegetables  (S.  D.).— \Ve  could  find 
nanus  for  yc.ur  Potatoes  easily  enough,  but  that  they  would 
be  ennect  would  be  very  uncertain.  The  fact  is,  out  of  the 
myiiad  varieties  in  cultivation,  any  twenty  of  them  may 
give  tubers  exactly  alike,  and  it  would  be  possible  only  to 
determine  whether  right  or  wrong  on  seeing  them  growing 
with  other  allied  varieties.  No.  1,  red  kidney,  exactly 
resembles  Reading  Ruby,  and  No.  5  is  exactly  like,  indeed, 
certainly  is,  an  Ashleaf  Kidney.  No.  G  exactly  resembles 
Satisfaction,  although  there  are  so  many  others  that  produce 
similar  shaped  tubers.  No.  2  and  No.  4,  both  smallish 
white  kidneys,  are  exactly  alike,  and  bear  close  resemblance 
to  Snowdrop.  Nearer  it  is  not  possible  for  us  honestly  to 
get.  It  must  be  understood  that  Potatoes  grown  in  Aber- 
deenshire will  look  very  different  from  the  samples  the  same 
varieties  will  produce  in  the  south.  \Vith  respect  to  the 
diseased  tuber  sent,  No.  :i,  it  has  reached  us  in  a  nuist 
decayed  condition,  and  recognition  is  i|uite  impossible. 
The  disease  seems  to  be  rather  a  Plasmodium  than  of  the 
ordniary  or  peronospera  order.  Destroy  all  diseased  lubers, 
burying  them  deep  down  in  the  ground,  also  destroy  the 
tops.  Give  the  soil  where  lifted  a  dressing  of  gas-lime  at 
the  rate  of  a  bushel  per  rod  at  once,  and  plant  no  Potatoes 
in  it  for  two  years  ;  also  sow  no  seed  tubers  from  the 
diseased  stock.'  Next  spring  use  fresh  slacked  lime  freely 
when  yon  plant  Potati)es. 

Scalded  Grapes  (L.  HAuiiY).— It  is  not  dilficult  to 
see  from  the  Grapes  sent  us  that  the  bunches  have  shanked, 
a  form  of  trouble  evidenced  when  the  stems  shrivel  or  rlry 
up  as  yours  have  done.  When  that  is  so,  the  berries  cease 
to  grcAv;  they  often  shrivel  and  crack,  and  also  discolour. 


But  it  seems,  further,  tliat  the  dark  spots  seen  on  the 
berries  are  caused  by  scald.  As  you  have  many  plants  in 
tlie  vinery,  it  is  evident  that  frequent  watering  of  these 
generates  much  humidity  in  the  house,  and  as  that  condenses 
and  settles-  on  the  Grapes  they  are,  when  warm  sunshine 
bursts  upon  them,  readily  scalded,  the  skins  being  very 
susceptible  to  such  burning  when  damp.  The  house  needs 
ventilation  to  enable  humidity  to  escape  at  night,  and 
especially,  so  long  as  the  Grapes  are  hanging,  the  removal 
of  the  plants  and  a  cessation  of  the  frequent  waterings. 
Then  the  retention  of  the  plants  would,  if  the  Vme 
border  be  inside,  cause  the  soil  to  become  solid  and  sodden, 
thus  killing  all  surface  roots  and  causing  the  Vine  to  depend 
for  its  sustenance  on  the  roots  that  have  gone  deep.  A 
close,  sour  soil  border  always  leads  to  shanking  and  other 
ills.  ^Vhetller  your  Vines  be  rooted  inside  the  house  or 
outside,  it  would  be  wise  to  remove  tlie  top  soil,  lift  the 
roots  carefully,  tie  them  up  in  mats,  then  fork  up  the 
l)Ottoni  soil,  add  to  it  some  mortar  refuse  and  wood  ashes, 
relay  the  roots  more  shallow  thnn  before,  and  cover  up  from 
4  inches  to  (i  inches  with  fresh  turfy  loam,  a  little  old  hot- 
Vied  manure,  some  fine  bone-dust,  soot,  and  wood  ashes 
well  mixed. 

Mildewed  Gpapes  (Dr.  W.)— AVe  have  never  seen 
Grape-i  so  diieastronsly  aftected  with  mildew  (Oidiuni  Tuckerii) 
as  are  those  you  have  sent.  It  is  evident  that  the  Vines, 
house,  and  soil  reek  with  mildew,  and  only  very  drastic 
treatment  can  stop  it.  Strip  off  every  leaf  and  bunch  at 
once  and  burn  all ;  also  prune  the  ^'ine  hard  back  to  the 
main  stems  and  burn  all  the  prunings.  Then  make  up  a 
compound  of  soft  soap,  sulphur,  and  paraffin,  with  a  little 
clay  in  it  to  give  it  body,  and  well  paint  over  every  part  of 
the  stems,  just  leaving  the  dormant  huds  at  the  base  of  the 
spurs.  Then  you  should  have  the  house  first  well  washed  all 
over  with  strong  hot  soda  water,  in  which  is  plenty  of  soft 
snap,  then  paint  it  over  with  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
lib.  dissolved  in  a  wooden  tub  in  six  gallons  of  hot  water, 
lib.  of  fresh  lime  dissolved  in  one  gallon  of  water,  and  added 
to  the  other,  and  lib.  of  soft  soap  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of 
boiling  water  also.  Mix  all  together  and  paint  with  it  all 
woodwork  and  walls.  Even  then  it  will  be  needful  to  lift 
the  Vine  roots,  removing  the  top  soil  right  away,  then  getting 
the  roots  up,  carefully  tied  up  in  mats,  fork  out  and  remove 
srmie  of  the  bottom  soil,  add  fresh,  with  wliich  is  mixed 
one-tenth  of  old  limerubbi.sh  and  wood  ashes,  then  relay  the 
roots,  more  shallow  than  before,  and  cover  with  quite  fresh 
soil,  either  good  old  pasture  loam  or  from  the  vegetable 
garden,  with  some  c.ild  rotten  manure  in  it.  Nothing  but 
such  severe  treatment  will  save  the  Vines. 

Apple  Golden  Pearmain  (E.  S.)  —This  variety  is 
quite  distinet  from  Claygate  Pearmain  ;  the  fruits  are  smaller, 
more  conical  in  outline,  and  should  keep  longer.  In  quality 
the  flesh  is  but  second-rate,  whilst  Claygate  Pearmain  fruits 
when  well  grown  rank  almost  with  those  of  Ribston  Pippin, 
which  they  resemble.  Fruits  of  the  true  Golden  Pearmain 
have  small  fleshy  protuberances  on  one  side  of  the  stalk. 
These  should  be  marked  features.  There  is  also  the  Golden 
Winter  Pearmain,  which  is,  however,  but  the  Kingof  Pippins, 
so  well  known,  but  is  apparently  its  original  name.  As  King 
of  the  Pippins  it  has  apparently  outlived  Golden  Pearmain, 
Golden  Reinette,  Golden  Pippin,  and  many  others.  The 
Golden  Pearmain  has  an  open  eye,  and  the  skin  in  the  sun 
becomes  streaked  with  red. 

QUESTION. 

The  golden  ova.  -  Will  your  correspondent 
"  Mcdway  kindly  tell  me  where  I  can  get  the  golden 
ova  fish  he  mentions  in  The  Gakden  of  October  12,  page 
•li^:i.  We  have  golden  carp  and  golden  orf,  but  I  should 
much  like  to  add  the  golden  ova,  especially  as  it  is  "  a  most 
lively  and  attractive  fish,  growing  to  a  great  size,"  and  does 
not  stir  "  up  the  mud  nor  foul  the  water  in  any  way."  It 
would  be  lovely  among  the  Nymphiras.— F.  W.  BUKBipaE^ 
Triuitii  Collene  Botanic  Oarde7is,  Pembroke  Road,  Dublin. 


TWENTIETH 


CENTURY 
ATLAS. 


CITIZEN'S 


Triis  is  an  age  of  empire,  of  international  commerce,  of 
world  interests.  Geography  is  in  the  air,  and  never  was 
a  good  atlas  more  a  necessity  than  at  the  present  time. 
Messrs.  Newnes,  ever  on  the  alert,  have  been  quick  to  realise 
this,  and  have  arranged  with  Sir.  Bartholomew  for  the  pro- 
duction of  a  "Twentieth  Century  Atlas."  Their  previous 
"Citizen's  Atlas"  was  perhaps  the  most  marvellous  value  in 
map  publishing  ever  olfered  to  the  public-  but  this  new 
atlas,  aiming  at  still  greater  completeness  and  a  higher 
standard  of  excellence,  promises  to  go  one  better.  It  is  to 
lie  published  in  twenty-six  fortnightly  parts  at  Gd.,  and  the 
first  part,  just  issued,  ought  to  be  seen  by  everyone  who  has 
any  thought  of  buying  an  atlas,  and  it  raay  even  tempt 
those  to  whom  the  idea  never  occurre^l  llcontains  three 
large  folio  map  plates,  beautifully  engraved  and  coloured  ;  a 
frontispiece  plate,  giving  the  principal  national  flags,  in 
chromo-lithography  ;  also  title  page  and  contents,  together 
with  a  section  of  the  introductory  text.  The  maps  include 
a  new  "Commercial  Chart  of  the  Far  East,"  showing  recent 
changes  in  China,  and  our  trade  routes  in  Eastern  Seas;  a 
very  complete  map  of  Brazil,  showing  the  latest  explorations 
and  railways ;  and  a  section  map  of  the  Eastern  Counties 
of  England,  reduced  from  the  new  Ordnance  Survey,  and 
showing  every  village  and  hamlet  in  the  country.  Of  these 
maps,  we  can  confidently  say  that  there  is  nothing  better  to 
be  had,  published  at  any  price,  in  any  country.  They  are 
reduced  from  the  latest  surveys,  thoroughly  up  to  date,  and 
perfect  works  of  art.  The  text  is  specially  interesting  at 
this  time  of  critical  competition  in  international  trade.  It 
deals  with  the  progress  of  the  world  during  the  nineteenth 
century— its  discovery,  population,  railways,  shipping,  tradn, 
&c.,  illustrated  with  many  diagrams.  When  we  consiclcr 
that  all  this  is  given  for  Gd.  we  feel  that  if  every  British 
citizen  does  not  now  possess  a  good  atlas  it  is  certainly  not 
the  fault  "f  pulilishing  enterprise  in  our  country. 
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THE     GARDEN    ORCHARD. 

ONE'S  enjoyment  of  the  garden  would 
be  greatly  increased  if  the  orchard 
which  is  so  often  thrust  away  into 
a  remote  corner,  were  brought  into 
direct  communication  with  it. 
How  easily  the  trimmer  lawn  spaces  might  lead, 
through  groups  of  fiowering  shrubs,  to  the 
rather  rougher  grassy  orchard.  How  naturally 
the  garden  Roses  and  masses  of  free-growing 
cluster  Koses  would  lead  to  their  near  relations 
the  Pears  and  Apples  and  other  fruiting  trees 
of  the  great  Rose  order. 

There  is  no  need  to  make  a  definite  break 
between  the  two  ;  it  is  all  the  better  not  to 
know  where  garden  ends  and  orchard  begins. 
Towards  the  edge  of  the  mown  lawn  there  may 
already  be  trees  of  Red  Siberian  Crab  and  the 
handsome  Crab  .John  Downie,  and  the  ])retty 
little  Fairy  Apple,  while  the  nearer  orchard 
trees  may  well  be  wreathed  with  some  of  the 
free  cluster  Roses,  such  as  Bennett's  Seedling 
or  Dundee  Rambler. 

If  the  orchard  is  of  some  extent  its  standard 
trees  of  Pear,  Apple,  Cherry,  and  Plum  may  be 
varied  by  groups  of  three  or  four  bush  trees  or 
by  some  of  the  beautiful  fruit  trees  of  lower 
growth,  such  as  Medlars  and  Quinces.  There 
may  also  be  brakes  of  cut-leaved  Blackberry 
and  a  thicket  of  Cobs  or  Filberts,  and  on  some 
one  side  or  perhaps  more  a  shady  Nut  alley. 
There  is  no  need  to  be  always  mowing  the 
garden  orchard.  One  wide,  easy  grassy  way 
might  well  be  kept  closely  shorn,  but  much  of 
the  middle  and  side  spices  had  better  not  be 
cut  till  Haytime.  For  many  would  be  the 
bulbs  planted  under  the  turf,  great  drifts  of 
Daffodils  and  Spanish  Squills  and  Fritillaries 
for  the  larger  effects,  and  Colchicums  and 
Saffron  Crocus  for  the  later  months. 

If  the  grass  was  mown  again  in  September, 
just  before  the  Colchicums- appear,  it  would 
allow  of  pleasant  access  to  the  fruit  trees  in 
the  time  of  their  harvest,  and  in  those  most 
interesting  weeks  just  before  the  Apples 
ripen. 

About  the  usefulness  of  a  small  orchard  a 
correspondent  writes  :  "  The  usefulness  of  a, 
small  orchard  when  judiciously  planted  and 
well  managed  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated, 
and  every  country  house  should  possess  one. 
To  those  who  have  families  a  small  orchard  is 
indeed  a  boon,  and  if  planted  with  early,  mid- 
season,  and  late  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears 
'  the  happy  owner  is  enabled  to  supply  his 
children  with    delicious  Apple  puddings  and 


pies  for  eight  months  in  the  year.  Moreover, 
in  plentiful  seasons  there  are  always  more 
Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  than  can  be  used  at 
bome,  and  these  if  carefully  picked  and  packed 
can  be  profitably  disposed  of  at  the  neare.st 
town.  Then  a  small  orchard  can  be  tilled  with 
the  spade  at  small  cost,  and  vegetables  and 
choice  small  fruits,  such  as  Strawberries, 
Gooseberries,  and  Black  Currants,  may  be 
grown  between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  for 
several  years,  and  thus  the  usefulness  of  the 
orchard  is  increased.  In  small  gardens  even 
space  can  generally  be  found  for  a  small 
orchard,  whereas  a  large  one  is  i[uite  out  of 
the  question." 


NOTES  FROM  A  GARDEN  IN 
NORTH  W^ALES. 

OuE  summer  is  generally  over  long  before 
this,  but  this  year  several  plants  are  in  bloom 
that  usually  are  too  late  for  our  climate,  such 
as  Senecio  pulcher,  Schizostylis  coccinea,  and 
some  of  the  later  Michaelmas  Daisies.  I  had 
almost  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up  attempting 
to  grow  these  here — they  so  seldom  have  a 
chance  of  coming  to  perfection.  This  year  the 
summer  began  very  late,  but  it  is  lasting  well 
into  October.  We  had  a  long  drought  in  the 
hottest  weather,  and  [  noticed  that  the  Pent- 
stemons  stood  it  better  than  anything  else. 
They  never  flagged,  and  are  in  bloom  still. 
Our  garden  is  much  exposed,  and  the  soil  light 
and  strong.  I  have  not  found  out  how  to 
make  Pentstemons  last  in  water,  and  should 
be  very  glad  to  know  if  it  is  possible  -  they 
would  be  so  useful  as  cut  iloAvers. 

Carnations  and  Pinks  have  been  particularly 
good  this  season  ;  our  soil  suits  them.  One 
Carnation  in  particular,  Garville  Gem,  a 
beautiful  mauve  self,  very  fragrant,  lasts  a 
wonderful  time  in  bloom.  It  came  out  almost 
the  first,  and  there  are  still  many  good  blooms 
and  buds  on  the  plants,  which  have  been  in 
bloom  quite  three  months.  Napoleon  III. 
Pink  grows  well  here,  and  is  always  very  much 
admired  ;  it  has  been  gorgeous  this  summer. 
The  large  white  Pink  Her  Majesty  (it  is  like  a 
giant  Mrs.  Sinkins)  is  specially  valuable, 
because  it  blooms  a  second  time  in  the  autumn. 
So  does  Ernest  Ladhams,  if  the  first  blooms 
are  cut  off  when  dead.  Albino  is  the  loveliest 
of  the  white  Pinks  that  we  grow  ;  it  is  pure 
white,  beautifully  shaped,  and  does  not  split  ; 
it  seemed  very  delicate  at  first,  bnt  is  becoming 
a  vigorous  grower.  Helenium  grandicephalum 
striatum  is  in  full  beauty  still ;  it  lasts  m 
bloom  a  very  long  time,  and  is  particularly 
fine  this  season.  Calandrinia  discolor  we  grow 
as  a  half-hardy  annual,  and  it  has  been  in 
bloom  for  months  ;  we  shall  put  ashes  over  it, 
and  try  if  it  will  survive  the  winter.  Conime- 
lina  ccjelestis  seems  to  be  perennial  and  hardy 


in  this  soil  ;  its  lovely  colour  compensates  for 
its  rather  straggling  growth. 

We  grow  some  annuals  that  I  very  seldom 
see  elsewhere,  and  which  are  most  beautiful, 
such  as  Argemone  grandiflora.  When  I  so^y  a 
packet  of  seed  of  this  two  sorts  come  up.  The 
green  -  stemmed  sort  has  prickly  buds  and 
smaller  flowers.  The  best  sort  has  reddish 
stems  and  smooth  buds,  and  the  flower  irf 
almost  as  good  as  that  of  Romneya  Coulterj, 
and  it  is  often  taken  for  it.  It  ttcjwers  until 
the  frost  outs  it  down. 

Just  now  the  brightest  things  in  the  garden 
are  the  annual  Larksjiurs,  the  sort  called  "  tall 
branching."  It  would  be  ditticult  to  find  any- 
thing more  beautiful  than  the  "  rosy  stock 
flowered"  sort,  which  is  most  graceful  in  its 
growth,  comes  into  bloom  in  late  summer  at  a 
very  useful  time,  and  goes  on  till  winter.  It 
lasts  very  well  in  water,  and  its  cherry-coloured 
blof)ms  look  particularly  well  with  the  small 
white  feathery  Michaelmas  Daisies.  Another 
very  handsome  annual  is  Arctotis  breviscapa. 
It  is  very  like  Gazania  splendens,  only  more 
free  blooming.  The  flowers  close  when  there 
is  no  sun.  A  beautiful  little  annual  for  the 
rock  garden  is  Sedum  creruleum,  a  little  blue 
Stonecrop.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  at  all  well 
known.  E.  I.  Lloyd  Edwaedj^. 

[If  Pentstemons  have  their  stalks  well  slit 
up  they  should  last  well  in  water  if  they  are 
not  cut  too  low  into  the  rather  woody  growth. 
-  Eds.] 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

C.4RY0PTERIS    MasTACAXTHUS. 

Mr.  F.  A.  Sturge,  Coed  Efa,  near  Wrexham, 
sends  sprays  of  this  beautiful  blue-flowered  bushy 
plant,  which  is  in  beauty  quite  late  in  autumn.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  interesting  things  in  flower  outdoors 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  We  recommend 
this  Chilian  shrub  to  the  notice  of  those  of  our 
readers  who  do  not  kno-w  it.  It  forms  a  nnicli 
branched  bush  with  ovate  leaves  and  rich  lavender- 
blue  flowers,  which  appear  in  profusion  for  many 
weeks.  It  is  not  hardy  in  all  parts  of  England, 
although  in  the  south  it  will  thrive  as  an  outdoor 
shrub.  A  light,  open,  and  loaraj'  soil  suits  it  best. 
It  can  be  propagated  without  difficulty  by  cuttiugs 
of  the  young  growing  shoots  put  in  a  close  frame 
during  the  summer  months. 

COLI.ETIA     HOKRIDA. 

This  is  synonymous  with  C.  cruciata,  fero.x,  and 
others,  and  we  were  pleased  to  receive  it  from  our 
correspondent.  The  specimens  sent  show  that  this 
shrub  is  flowering  with  great  freedom.  It  is 
very  distinct  with  its  leafless  deep  green  stems, 
stiif  and  striking  in  appearance.  The  flowers  are 
small,  white,  with  sometimes  a  greenish  tinge,  and 
bell-shaped. 

Tricybtis  hirta. 

I  enclose  a  few  flowers  of  the  above  plant. 
Although  it  is  not  showy  it  is  very  interesting  ; 
the  flowers  are  very  peculiar  in  their  formation. 
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somewhat  resembling  an  Orchid  :  thej'  are  white, 
spotted  all  over  with  purple,  and  are  carried  on 
stiff  stems  in  small  bunches  of  two  to  four.  The 
flowering  season  is  from  September  to  October. 
The  growth  of  the  plant  is  verj*  compact  ;  it  thrives 
best  in  a  sheltered  position. — H.  H.,  Doiriijifhl, 
near  Dundee. 

A  very  interesting  plant  for  a  moist  partially 
shaded  part  of  the  garden.  A  not  too  wet  liog 
garden  wonld  suit  it. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.     JAMES     SERVICE. 

ON  the  morning  of  the  15th  inst.  Mr. 
k  .James  Service,  nurseryman  and 
I  seedsman,  Dumfries,  passed  peace- 
P  fully  to  rest  after  a  short  illness, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  se\'ent}'- 
seven.  His  career  was  a  successful 
one,  and  nianv  will  regret  to  learn  of  his  death. 
He  entered  upon  his  gardening  work,  as  an 
apprentice  to  the  nursery  and  seed  trade,  with 
Messrs.  Samson  and  Co.,  of  Kilmarnock,  and, 
after  being  some  years  as  gardener  ,in  several 
private  establishments,  commenced  business  as  a 
florist  at  Dumfries  in  1S58,  his  stock  principally 
consisting  of  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Pansies,  and 
other  florist's  flowers.  He  was  one  of  the  pioneers 
of  low  prices  for  such  flowers,  and  reduced  the 
jirice  of  his  general  list  of  Dahlias  from  about 
Is.  each  to  3s.  per  dozen,  and  other  things  in 
proportion.  Socui  afterwards  he  removed  to 
Maxwelltown,  Dumfries,  where  he  extended  his 
business  until  it  eai braced  a  general  nurseryman 
and  seedsman's  stock,  and  where  he  carried  on,  in 
conjunction  with  his  two  sons,  who  survive  him, 
one  of  the  most  e.xtensive  affairs  of  its  kind  in 
the  south  of  Scotland.  In  private  as  in  his 
business  life,  Mr.  Service  was  greatly  esteemed, 
and  he  will  be  much  missed  by  his  man}'  friends. 
He  was  at  one  time  a  very  successful  exhibitor 
of  florist's  flowers,  and  was  frequently  called  upon 
to  act  as  judge  at  shows  throughout  the  country, 
where  his  decisions  were  received  with  general 
satisfaction.  — S.  A. 


THE   REV.   HENliY   EWBANR. 

It  is  our  mournful  duty  to  put  on  record  the  deatli 
of  the  Rev.  Henry  Ewbank,  which  occurred  at  his 
home  at  St.  .John's,  Ryde,  Isle  of  Wight,  on 
the  19th  inst.  For  the  last  fortnight  Mr.  Ewbank 
had  been  laid  low  by  illness.  Though  it  was  grave 
enough  to  cause  some  anxiety,  his  condition  was 
not  considered  critical,  and  "b\-  the  end  of  last 
week  he  had  so  far  recovered  tiiat  on  Saturday  he 
was  able  to  be  out  in  his  garden  ;  l)ut  the  same 
night  the  heart  failed,  and  one  of  the  best  and 
kindliest  of  men  gave  up  his  beautiful  life  at  the 
sudden  call  of  his  Master. 

It  was  with  a  knowledge  of  the  great  importance 
of  his  services  that  we  dedicated  the  fifty-eighth 
volume  of  The  Garden,  completed  in  December, 
1900,  to  him,  and  then  gave  some  particulars  of 
his  life. 

The  favourable  climate  and  sheltered  position  of 
Mr.  Ewbank's  garden  near  Ryde  were  no  doubt 
the  cause  of  his  giving  special  attention  to  plants 
and  shrubs  scarcely  hardy  in  English  gardens 
generally.  His  experience  and  record  of  success 
with  some  of  these  have  been  the  means  of  making 
them  better  known  and  more  accessible  to  those 
who  live  in  that  great  extent  of  our  southern  coast 
lands,  whose  climate  is  the  mildest  (with  the  sole 
exception  of  one  comparatively  small  tract  of 
maritime  littoral  in  Finisterre)  of  the  whole 
northern  half  of  Europe. 

It  was  from  Mr.  Ewbank's  eloquent  pen,  so 
generously  and  freely  used  in  the  service  of  the 
higher  horticultural  press,  that  we  have  heard 
most  of  the  wants  and  ways  in  the  open  garden 
of  grand  plants  and  shrubs,  such  as  Rhododendron 
Aucklandii,  Fremontia,  Edwardsia,  Poinciana, 
Carpenteria,  Mutisia,  Mandevilla,  and  hosts  of 
others.  Rare  bulbous  plants  were  the  subjects  of 
one  of   Mr.  Ewbank's   most   careful   and  constant 


studies,  and  espe- 
cially Irises.  It 
was  onlj'  just  latelj' 
that  he  came  to 
some  important 
conclusions  on  the 
management  of  the 
strange  and  beauti- 
ful plants  of  the 
Oneocyclus  group,  a 
letter  on  which  was 
published  in  our 
columns. 

He  was  in  close 
com  m  un  i  cation 
with  Herr  Max 
Lei  chtlin ,  of  Baden  - 
Baden,  that  won- 
derful collector  of 
rarities  and  creator 
of  good  garden 
flowers,  testing 
many  of  his  newly 
found  or  made 
plants  for  English 
gardens. 

It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  estimate 
the  good  that  all 
who  love  their  gar- 
dens have  derived 
from  such  work  as 
Mr.  Ewbank's.  He 
was  never  at  rest 
till  he  had  con- 
vinced himself  as 
to  the  needs  and 
nature  of  the  plants 
he  had  on  trial.  It 
might  be  a  matter 
of  years  before  he 
was  satisfied  that 
his  conclusionswere 
right.  His  writings 
on  horticultural 
matters  were  lucid, 
brilliant,  and 
instructive  in  the 
highest  degree,  and 
in  their  special 
range  of  subject  we 
have  no  one,  except 
perhaps  Herr  Max 
Leichtlin,  who  can 
give  us  an  equi- 
valent. 

Those  only  who 
have  had  the  privilege  of  Mr.  Ewbank's  friendship 
know  what  a  good  friend  has  been  taken  from 
them.  In  thinking  of  him  one  can  onlj'  say,  with 
perfect  conviction,  "  A  man  good  all  through,  only 
too  kind,  only  too  modest."  A  man  of  whom  one 
thinks  most  surely  "  Of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven." 


Fl^NERAL   OF   MR.  T.   ROCHFORD. 

The  funeral  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford 
took  place  at  Cheshunt  Cemetery  on  Thursday, 
the  17th  inst.  The  respect  in  which  this  kind 
gentleman  was  held  was  demonstrated  by  the  large 
gathering  present  at  the  graveside.  The  whole  of 
tlie  emploj'ees  from  the  nurseries  and  other  depart- 
ments connected  with  the  establishment  headed 
the  procession,  marching  in  twos.  These  were 
followed  by  the  employees  from  the  nurseries  of 
Mr.  R,ochford's  brothers,  the  carriages,  bearing  the 
vast  number  of  floral  tributes,  immediatelj'  pre- 
ceding the  hearse,  which  was  also  covered  with 
flowers.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  arrangements 
was  a  cross,  6  feet  by  4  feet,  consisting  almost 
wholly  of  Cattleya  labiata  (which  was  one  of  the 
special  favourite  flowers  of  the  deceased).  This 
was  contributed  by  the  employees.  Tlie  chief 
mourners  were  the  four  eldest  sons,  followed  by 
the  brothers  and  male  relatives  of  deceased. 
Among  the  friends  present  were  noted  Messrs. 
Sweet,  H.  B.  May,  (J.  May,  C.  Monro,  jun., 
A.   Assbee,   J.   Thyne,    McCullum,   B.   Wynne,   J. 
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Carter,  H.  .Morris,  H.  A.  Tracy,  H.  .J.  Chapman, 
E.  D.  Shuttleworth,  G.  and  C.  Kennall,  D.  Tucker, 
R.  and  J.  Jones,  A.  BuUen,  (i.  Messer,  F.  Ashtou, 
G.  Bunyard,  G.  Prickett,  S.  Hewett,  J.  Butler, 
J.  Hill,  Seabrook,  B.  Scott,  and  manj-  other  repre- 
sentatives of  Covent  Garden  salesmen  and  others 
connected  with  prominent  West-end  floral  estab- 
lishments. The  porters  of  the  market,  both  male 
and  female,  came  in  numbers  to  pay  their  last 
respect  to  one  who  had  ever  been  their  friend. 
The  employees  formed  a  square  while  the  funeral 
service  was  being  conducted,  and  respectfully 
viewing  the  coflin  as  they  filed  past  the  grave  at 
the  close  of  the  service,  returned  home  in  the  same 
orderly  manner  in  which  they  came.  The  floral 
tributes  numbered  considerably  over  100,  and 
represented  many  lovely  examples  of  floral  art. 

H.  J.  C. 


NOTES    OF    THE   WEEK. 

Photographs  of  Roses.  —  Wo  should 

welcome  any  specially  good  photographs  of  Roses, 
either  growing  or  as  cut  flowers.  If  in  water  they 
should  be  in  plain  glasses,  or  vases  without 
patterns,  and  on  plain  backgrounds.  If  in  the 
garden  they  should  preferably  Ije  without  figures 
or  accessories,  such  as  the  ironmonger's  stock 
garden  seats,  bicycles,  or  family'  pets.  They 
should  be  silver  prints,  glazed,  and  not  less  than 
half-plate  size. — Ens. 
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Apple  BismaPCk. -The  extraordinaiy 
IVuitiiiy  iiualiLies  of  Ihis  Apple,  even  wlieii  <j\iitu 
yoniig,  were  well  exemplitied  on  one  of  the  exten- 
sive quarters  ilovolcd  to  raising  yonng  bush  Apjiles 
in  Messrs.  Bunyard's  AUington  iiurseiies  this  year. 
When  I  looked  through  the  stock  a  few  weeks  ago 
I  found  small  bushes  about  8  feet  to  4  feet  high 
absolutelj'  laden  with  fine  fruits,  and  forming  a 
great  contrast  to  other  occupants  of  the  same 
i|uarter  of  ground  and  of  the  same  age.  Not  a 
tree  of  Bismarck  had  missed  fruiting,  while  some 
others  were  quite  barren,  and  would  probably  be 
so  for  years  to  come.  Others,  again,  were  (juite 
sparsely  fruited.  All  the  fruit.s  on  such  trees,  of 
whatever  variety,  were  very  fine.  What  the 
qualities  of  Bismarck  as  a  fruit  may  be,  and  what 
position  it  will  take  as  a  standard  variety,  remains 
to  be  seen,  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  its 
fruitfulness  nor  its  handsome  appearance.  Prob- 
ably others  ran  tell  us  of  its  qualities  as  a  cooking 
Apple. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Outdoor  Grapes. — This  appears  to  have 
been  a  good  year  for  outdoor  ( Jrapes  in  many  parts 
of  the  country',  but  it  was  a  surprise  to  me  lately 
to  see  the  two  fine  Vines  on  the  Chelsea  Embank- 
ment in  front  of  the  Children's  Hospital  carrying 
such  a  grand  crop  of  Grapes  ;  they  appeared  to 
be  nearly  ripe  the  last  week  in  .September.  One 
A'ine  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  old  Bli'ck  Prince, 
with  berries  as  black  as  Sloes  and  quite  good-sized 
bunches  ;  the  other  looked  very  like  Buckland 
Sweetwater,  but  about  this  I  am  not  sure,  the 
berries  being  much  larger  than  those  of  the  old 
Sweetwater,  and  many  of  the  bunches  must 
have  weighed  individually  at  least  lAlb. ,  perhaps 
nmre.  The  crop  on  both  Vines  is  quite  a  heavy 
oue,  the  bunches  nicely  thinned,  and  all  cultural 
details  seem  to  have  been  well  attended  to.  These 
Vines,  thoxigh  covering  quite  a  large  area  of  wall, 
appear  to  be  young,  or  at  least  to  contain  no  old 
wood,  the  value  of  cropping  on  fine  young  canes 
thinly  trained  being  evidently  well  understood.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  these 
Vines  often  finished  up  a  crop  so  well,  as  it  would 
go  a  long  way  to  convince  one  of  the  value  of 
Crape  Vines  for  covering  sunny  and  extensive 
walls  in  town. — J.  C.  Tallack. 

Vitis  purpurea.— Many  of  the  Vines  are 
remarkable  for  the  beautiful  tints  of  their  foliage 
as  it  ripens  off  in  the  autumn,  though  green  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  growth,  but  the  above  shows 
quite  early  a  decided  crimson  tint,  which  deepens 
with  age,  and  at  the  present  time  is  of  a  deep 
purple  hue.  It  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  distinct  and  beautiful  of  our  hardy  deciduous 
climbers.  I  do  not  know  its  origin,  and  fail  to  find 
it  in  any  catalogue  or  book  of  reference  I  have  at 
hand.  In  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones's  Ryecroft  nursery 
there  is  a  good  batch  of  it,  which  at  the  present 
time  is  very  effective.  The  plants  have  been  grown 
in  pots,  and  stood  out  in  the  open  without  any 
protection  last  winter,  thus  proving  its  hardiness. 
Many  plants  which  will  live  in  the  ground  through 
the  winter  get  killed  when  in  pots,  as  the  roots  are 
more  exposed.  Some  were  started  and  grown  on 
under  glass,  but  those  which  remained  in  the  open 
did  equally  well  and  made  shorter  jointed  growths ; 
the  colour  is  also  brighter.  This  Vine  may  be 
particularly  recommended  as  a  decorative  pot 
plant,  being  well  suited  for  associating  with 
Chrysanthemums  and  other  autumn  flowers, — A.  H. 

Clepodendron   fallax.— This  is  one  of 

the  brightest  subjects  we  have  at  this  season  of  th? 
year.  It  is  usually  treated  as  a  stove  plant,  but 
does  equally  well  in  a  moderately  warm  house,  and 
during  the  summer  no  artificial  heat  is  required. 
Plants  from  seeds  sown  in  February  are  now  well 
in  flower,  the  terminal  corymbs  of  bright  scarlet 
blooms  being  well  set  off  by  the  deep  green,  heart-- 
shaped  leaves.  The  individual  flowers  do  not  last 
long,  but  a  bright  display  is  kept  up  for  a  consider- 
able time  ;  the  flowering  stems  are  of  the  same 
bright  hue  as  the  blossoms.  Formerly,  when 
specimen  stove  plants  were  more  in  evidence,  this 
was  generally  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  at  all 
the  autumn  shows,  and  now  that  groups  arranged 
for  effect  are  such  a  feature  this  Clerodendron 
may  lie  of  great  service.  Plants  can  be  grown  from 
seeds  or  from  cuttings  struck  in  the  spring  ;  they 


do  not  require  stopping,  and  if  potted  in  a  good 
compost,  consisting  chicHy  of  loan),  and  given  some- 
what similar  treatment  to  the  Poinsettias,  they 
produce  large  heads  of  Ijloom.  They  may  be 
llowered  in  o-inch  pots,  but  as  they  make  roots 
freely  a  larger  size  is  an  ad\aiilagc.— -A.  H. 

Pear  Michaelmas  Nelis.— I  had  the 

pleasure  of  trying  this  new  Pear  at  Messrs 
Bunyard's  nursery  at  the  end  of  September,  and 
a  more  delicious  fruit  it  would  be  hard  to  find,  foi- 
it  was  juicy,  melting,  without  grit,  and  with  a 
distinct  aroma.  In  addition  it  has  the  thinnest' 
skin  of  any  Pear  1  can  call  to  njind,  and  would  be 
eaten  with  pleasure  by  most  Peat  lovers  without 
peeling,  for  the  skin  seemed  to  melt  with  the  flesh, 
fn  shape  and  size  it  is  much  like  a  well-grown  fruit 
of  Winter  Nelis,  hence  its  name,  but  the  colouring 
and  smoothness  of  the  skin  are  that  of  (ilou 
Morceau  ;  indeed,  except  for  shape  it  called  that 
well-known  variety  forcibly  to  mind.  Undoubtedly 
we  have  here  a  grand  addition  to  our  September 
Pears,  and  one  for  which  I  venture  to  predict  much 
future  popularity,  provided  that  the  tree  has  the 
good  growing  and  fruiting  qualities  claimed  for  it. 
—.1.  C.  Tallack,  Shipley  Hall  Garden'^. 

The  Celery  magg'ot.-All  through  the 

summer  the  Celery  has  been  free  from  the  well 
known  leaf-mining  niag£;ot  which  so  disfigures  the 
foliage  and  spoils  the  appearance  of  the  plants,  so 
much  so  in  fact  that  some  gardeners  thought  they 
were  going  to  escajje  the  pest  for  once  in  a  way. 
They  reckoned  without  the  fly,  however,  that  "is 
the  author  of  the  trouble,  for  in  the  middle 
of  October,  the  healthy-looking  character  of  the 
Celery  was  marred  here  and  there  by  the  seared  and 
blotched  patches  on  the  leaves.  An  examination 
reveals  the  maggot  feeding  under  the  outer  skin, 
and  so  protected  by  it  that  insecticides  are  of  no 
avail.  Pressure  of  the  thumb  and  finger  stops 
further  depredations  by  putting  an  end  to  the 
maggot,  but  the  trouble  can  only  be  prevented  by 
checkmating  the  fly.  This  insect  is  furnished  with 
the  means  of  puncturing  the  leaf  and  inserting  an 
egg,  which  in  time  becomes  a  hungry  maggot,  and 
the  best  means  of  prevention  is  to  make  the  foliage 
distasteful  to  the  fly  by  dusting  soot  over  it  or 
spraying  with  a  solution  of  soapy  water  to  which 
a  little  paraffin  has  been  added  and  well  mixed. 
It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  many  broods 
this  fly  is  capable  of  producing  through  the  season, 
as  I  have  seen  the  leaves  of  Celery  plants  in  the 
seedling  stage  disfigured  by  the  maggot  and 
throughout  the  summer  till  the  time  of  the  final 
earthing  in  October. — H. 

Peaches   and    Nectarines   at  the 

Palace  show. — It  was  unfortunate  that  so 
few  fruits  were  staged  at  the  recent  exhibition  at 
the  Crystal  Palace.  I  am  aware  that  it  can 
readily  be  accounted  for  by  the  season  being 
nearly  past ;  the  fruits  ripened  early  and  the  show 
was  later,  although  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  doubtless  have  good  reasons  for  holding 
the  show  later  than  usual.  One  grower  told  me  it 
was  to  give  Apples  and  Pears  a  better  chance.  Now 
everyone  will  admit  we  have  abundance  of  these 
fruits  at  earlier  shows.  I  do  hope  the  society  will 
give  the  above  most  interesting  fruits  a  better 
chance  another  season,  as  so  very  few  dishes  were 
staged,  and  the  crop  was  good  in  most  places. 
I  only  saw  two  dishes  of  Nectarines,  and  not  very 
good  ones  either.  It  is  difficult  to  suit  everyone. 
I  do  not  find  fault,  but  ask  the  council  to  maintain 
the  prizes  for  these  fruits,  and  not  on  a  future 
occasion  to  lower  awards  in  the  class  named  on 
account  of  the  small  competition  this  year. 
-A.  C.  N. 
Mimulus    g'lutinosus    var.    cocei- 

neus. — The  red-flowered  form  of  the  common 
Mimulus  glutinosus,  or,  as  it  was  at  one  time  called, 
Diplacus  glutinosus  or  D.  aurantiaeus,  is  a  superior 
plant  to  the  type,  both  in  point  of  showiness  and 
freedom  of  flowering.  The  typo  is  a  very  old 
garden  plant,  having  been  introduced  from  Cali- 
fornia upwards  of  a  century  ago.  It  was  the 
subject  of  a  plate  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  in  one 
of  the  earliest  volumes,  and  has  been  a  fairly 
popular  plant  amongst  gardeners  ever  since  its 
introduction.  The  variety  under  notice  is  very 
similar  in  habit,  but  the  flowers  are  reddish,  with 


an  orange  throat  instead  of  the  orange-yellow  of 
the  typi.  Like  the  older  plant,  it  succeeds  best 
as  a  one  or  two  year  old  plant,  after  thai  ago 
becoming  straggling.  Very  good  ])Iants  can  be 
obtained  to  flower  tor  several  months  in  summer, 
and  again  in  winter  by  rooting  cuttings  in  spring 
and  growing  the  young  plants  on  in  an  inter- 
n.ediate  temperature  in  rich  loamy  soil  until  May, 
then  placing  them  in  a  cool  frame  to  harden. 
Flowers  will  begin  to  appear  in  .June  and  last  until 
August.  Then  by  cutting  the  plants  back  and  starl- 
ing them  again  in  a  little  heat  flowers  may  be  had 
again  from  October  onwards. — W.  Dalli.morh. 

New  Pears  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

— The  splendid  show  of  hardy  fruits  at  the  Crystal 
Palace,  held  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
was  notable  for  the  fact  that  of  the  new  fruits 
staged  Pears  were  more  numerous  than  other 
fruits.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend  any  new 
\ariety  until  the  flavour  has  been  proved,  but 
certainly  there  could  be  no  complaint  as  regards 
size  and  appearance.  Those  I  was  privileged  to 
taste  were  very  fine  additions  to  our  early  autumn 
varieties.  A  very  large  new  fruit  closely  resem- 
bled Pitmaston  Duchess,  and  was  stated  to  be 
superior  to  the  older  variety.  If  so  this  is  a  great 
gain.  Another  fruit  called  Parrot  will  be  a  great 
acquisition.  It  is  like  a  Bergamot  in  shape,  but  a 
good  sized  fruit,  and  it  has  a  good  deal  of  the 
character  of  Louise  Bonne  of  -Jersey,  as  the  flavour 
resembles  the  last-named.  This  is  an  October  Pear, 
and  will  be  valuable  as  it  is  a  compact  grower. 
Another  very  pretty  fruit  is  Bergamotte  Rence, 
a  midwinter  variety.  If  it  is  of  good  flavour  it  will 
be  a  valuable  introduction. — C  VVythes. 

The    new   Charles   Ross    Apple.— 

This  new  Apple  was  staged  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  great  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal 
Palace  by  Messrs.  Home  and  Sons,  Rochester.  The 
fruits  staged  were  very  handsome,  and  as  regards 
size,  though  a  little  larger  than  the  fruits  Mr.  Ross 
staged  on  former  occasions,  they  were  very  beau- 
tiful. It  more  closely  resembles  the  Peasgood's 
Nonsuch  than  its  other  parent,  and  as  regards 
colour  and  shape  is  perfect.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  of  its  value  as  an  exhibition  dessert  fruit, 
and  it  should  become  a  standard  variety  in  all 
gardens,  if  its  cropping  be  equal  to  its  other  good 
<iualities.  With  me  the  Peasgood  is  not  very  free, 
it  makes  much  wood,  needing  occasional  pruning  at 
the  root.  I  do  not  know  if  the  new  variety  follows 
the  Cox's  Orange  in  growth.  If  so  it  will  be  more 
valuable  for  gardens  of  limited  size.  I  was  pleased 
to  see  another  very  pretty  N-arietj-,  the  new 
Houblon,  which  came  first  "in  any  other  variety 
class.''  This  shows  that  Mr.  Ross  is  still  active, 
and  he  certainly  deserves  success. — C  Wytiies. 


THE    KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

VEGETABLES    AT    ALDEN- 
HAM    HOUSE. 

WyiTHOUT  doubt  the  champion 
vegetable  grower  and  exhibitor 
of  the  past  two  or  three  years 
has  been  Lord  Aldenham's  able 
gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett.  Those 
who  saw  the  truly  wonderful 
collection  of  vegetables  he  exhibited  at  the  last 
Temple  show,  the  three  splendid  collections  which 
each  won  a  first  prize  at  Shrewsbury  last  August, 
and  the  fine  collections  or  dishes  put  up  elsewhere, 
can  but  admit  that  the  title  above  given  is  well 
merited.  But  this  able  gardener  is  no  new  hand 
at  vegetable  culture.  Some  twenty  years  ago, 
when  at  Esher,  he  frequently  exhibited  collec- 
tions, and  was  rarely  beaten.  It  is,  therefore, 
no  matter  for  surprise  that  at  Elstree  he  should 
now  be  repeating  those  eff'orts  which  in  earlier 
days  were  so  successful.  But  no  one  must 
imagine  that  he  is  specially  favoured  with  soil  in 
the  garden  he  cultivates.  When,  some  seventeen 
years  ago,  Mr.  Beckett  went  to  Aldenham  House, 
he  was  informed  that  no  vegetables  could  be  grown 
there,  as  the  soil  was  so  unfit.  The  chief  kitchen 
garden    of    the   estate   was  then  a  long    way    off', 
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and  not  very  productive.  That  did  nut  suit  an 
experienced  grower  who  had  learned  to  under- 
stand that,  harsh  as  may  be  any  soil,  and  naturally 
uutractable,  it  was  for  him  to  overcome  such  an 
obstacle  and  to  bring  the  stitt',  strong  clay  o£  the 
district  into  subjection.  How  that  has  been  done 
not  only  the  produce  so  freijueiitl3'  exhibited  from 
these  gardens,  but  a  visit  to  tliem,  clearly  evidences. 
That  the  soil  is  really  one  of  the  slifl'est  of  clays 
conceivable  there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  its  present 
condition  in  the  kitchen  gardens  shows  what 
energy  and  hard  work  can  accomplish  ;  indeed, 
what  is  now  seen  mav  be  regarded  as  a  distinct 
triumph  of  gardening  intelligence  over  the  stubborn 
forces  of  Nature.  The  mandate  to  increase,  multi- 
ply, replenish,  and  subdue  the  earth  has  been  ably 
exemplified.  Of  course,  land  of  this  nature  has 
had  to  be  drained,  then  deeply  worked  ;  indeed, 
the  trenching  which  goes  on  every  winter  is  to 
a  depth  never  less  than  3  feet,  and  in  the  process 
of  the  work  there  is  buried  down  all  sorts  of  vege- 
table refuse,  manure,  vegetable  ash,  and  any  other 
ingredients  which  will  help  to  keep  the  soil  open, 
loose,  and  porous.  That  every  such  winter's  treat- 
ment is  helping  to  ameliorate  the  soil's  natural 
character  there  can  be  no  doubt.  But,  it  may  be 
added,  such  is  the  tendenc}'  to  revert  to  original 
evil,  that,  were  this  form  of  cultivation  neglected 
for  a  few  years,  the  claj'  would  become  as  hard 
and  impervious  as  ever. 

VVlien  walking  over  the  pleasure  grounds  here, 
of  such  immense  extent  and  so  beautifuU}'  planted 
and  kept,  I  noticed  fissures  in  the  soil  of  great 
breadth,  showing  how,  under  the  intiueiice  of  the 
summer  drought,  this  tenacious  clay  had  become 
hard  and  contracted.  It  is  in  such  soil  that  the 
famous  Aldenham  House  vegetables  arc  grown. 
But  that  such  soil  so  dressed  and  deeply  worked 
has  great  retentive  power  there  can  be  no  doubt ; 
indeed,  in  wet  seasons  it  has  far  too  much.  All 
that  watering  and  manure  mulching  can  do  is  done 
in  the  interests  of  the  crops.  Reall}'  the  garden 
is,  in  spite  of  any  natural  advantages  that  ma3' 
exist,  one  which  demands  the  severest  exaction,  in 
a  labour  sense,  on  all  concerned  in  its  cultivation. 

I  saw  Runner  Beans  in  splendid  rows  12  feet 
in  height  and  marvellously  productive.  There 
were  in  all  of  these  some  400  feet  run,  and  included 
Best  of  All,  Prizewinner,  and  .Jubilee  White,  all 
carrying  remarkable  crops.  There  was  also  a  long 
row  of  Tender  and  True  some  7  feet  in  height, 
wonderfully  productive.  The  general  Pea  season 
was  over,  but  there  were  long  rows  of  that  sterling 
late  Pea  Autocrat,  5  feet  in  height,  cropping 
heavily,  and  as  green  as  emerald.  These  had  to  be 
securelj'  netted  up  to  keep  at  bay  the  fond  atten- 
tions of  the  birds.  No  crop  has  given  more  trouble 
to  all  growers  during  the  season  than  Cauli- 
flowers ;  but  the  fine  early  autumn  rains  have 
saved  the  late  crop,  and  now  there  are  plenty  of 
good  heads.  I  noticed  that  no  sooner  is  a  nice 
white  head  developed  than  two  or  three  of  the 
outer  leaves  are  broken  down  over  it  to  keep  oil' 
rain,  sun,  and  frost.  In  that  way  the  heads  keep 
white  and  solid  longer  than  if  fully  exposed. 
Vegetable  Marrows  are  started  early  in  the  spring 
mider  frames  on  warm  manure  beds  ;  then,  later, 
the  frames  are  removed  and  the  plants  run  free. 
They  fruit  finely  for  a  long  season.  Later  fruits 
are  obtained  from  a  big  breadth  of  plants  that 
cover  a  large  bed  of  garden  refuse,  for  no  space  is 
wasted.  Carrots  for  exhibition,  to  secure  really 
clean  samples,  liave  to  be  grown  over  deep  holes 
made  in  the  soil,  then  tilled  with  fine  soil.  That  is 
a  common  foriu  of  culture  in  still'  ground.  But 
great  quantities  are,  all  the  same,  grown  in  ordi- 
nary soil  for  early  pulling,  the  varieties  including 
Scarlet  Perfection,  New  Intermediate,  Matchless, 
Prizewinner,  and  others.  Similar  treatment  to 
that  mentioned  has  to  be  meted  out  to  Parsnips, 
of  which  root  Student,  Tend«r  and  True,  and  the 
Hollow  Crown  are  grown.  Tap-rooted  Beets  need 
similar  treatm^'nt.  Of  these  there  are  grown 
Pragnell's  Exhibition,  Dell's  Crimson,  Blood  P^ed, 
Middleton  Park,  Favourite,  and  Perfection,  whilst 
of  round-rooted  sorts  the  best  is  the  Crimson  (ilobe. 
The  favourite  Turnip  is  Snowball,  which  jjroduces 
such  grand  white  roots.  There  is  a  large  lireadth 
of  Celeriac  for  lifting  in  the  winter  and  storijig  in 


sand.  It  is,  however,  not  an  exhibition  vegetable. 
Fine  blanched  Celery  is,  and  of  this  superb  winter 
salading  (;iant  White,  Solid  White,  Early  (Jem, 
and  other  whites  are  grown,  while  Standard-bearer, 
Aylesbuiy  Red,  Major  Clarke's,  Exhibition  Pink, 
and  others  are  also  here.  Some  earl}'  rows  of 
plants  have  been  moulded  up  ;  later  ones  so  far 
only  papered,  and  kept  watered  to  push  strong 
growth.  Soil  will  be  added  later,  but  its  close 
contact  with  the  stems  is  not  desirable.  In  the 
same  way  Leeks  are  blanched  by  the  aid  of  paper 
bands  and  zinc  collars.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
stems  should  be  snow-white  and  without  stain  or 
blemish.  The  favoured  Potatoes  are  Ideal,  Satis- 
faction, and  Windsor  Castle,  and  for  forcing 
Sharpe's  'Victor.  The  chief  Tomatoes  are  Pole- 
gate  and  a  verj'  tine  own  selection  from  Perfection. 
An  own-raised  Cucumber  Ideal  gives  fruits  deep 
green  in  colour,  long,  smooth,  and  of  the  most 
perfect  form.  Brussels  Sprouts  are  in  great 
quantity ;  so,  too,  are  white  Broccolis,  Spinach 
(especially  the  New  Zealand,  so  highlj'  spoken  of). 
Nonpareil  Cabbage,  and,  indeed,  everything  looked 
for  in  a  good  kitchen  garden.  The  vegetable 
department  is  first-class.  Those  who  would 
emulate  Mr.  Beckett's  siiccess  should  adopt  his 
methods  and  then  seek  to  excel  him. 

A.  Dean. 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 

RHUS    COTINOIDES. 

Ac  RE  AT  many  members  of  the  genus  are 
hardy  in  this  country,  but  with  two 
exceptions  they  have  all  compound 
leaves.  The  exceptions  are  Rhus 
^  Colinus,  an  old  plant  in  gardens,  and 
popularly  known  as  the  Venetian 
Sumach,  Burning  Bush,  Wig  Plant,  itc.  The  other 
is  that  at  the  head  of  this  note,  Rhus  cotinoides, 
wdiich  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  all  the  hardy  species. 
It  is  of  larger  growth  than  R.  Cotinus,  but  with 
the  same  simple  stjde  of  foliage,  which  in  autumn 
changes  to  a  vivid  scarlet  suffused  with  different 
shades  of  orange  and  crimson,  and  on  this  account 
it  stands  out  conspicuous  even  among  the  other 
members  of  the  genus,  all  of  which  are  remarkable 
for  their  autumn  tints.  It  is  a  native  of  North 
America,  and  is  said  to  have  been  first  discovered 
by  Thomas  Nuttall,  in  1819,  on  the  Crand  River, 
a  tributary  of  the  Arkansas.  Such  being  the  case, 
it  is  certainly  strange  that  this  Rhus  should  still 
remain  so  scarce  and  so  little  known,  especially 
when  its  great  merits  as  a  bright-foliaged  subject 
are  taken  into  consideration.  The  Poison  Ivj'  of 
the  United  States  (Pdius  Toxicodendron)  is  also 
remarkably  bright,  but  its  poisonous  qualities  are 
so  pronounced  as  to  unfi.t  it  for  planting  where  it 
is  at  all  likely  to  be  cut  or  handled  in  any  waj'.  It 
was  widely  distributed  a  few  years  ago  under  the 
name  of  Ampelopsis  Hoggi,  a  practice  much  to  be 
condemned,  as  a  plant  bearing  such  a  name  would 
naturally  be  regarded  as  quite  harmless.  T. 


THE  TRANSPLANTING  OF  LAKGE 
TREES. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  in  a  garden  it  becomes 
necessary  to  remove  certain  large  trees  that  have 
been  planted  for  some  years,  and  whicli  are  too 
good  to  destroy  while  it  is  possible  to  utilise  them 
in  some  other  part  of  the  grounds.  In  sucli  cases 
they  can  be  moved  with  certainty  aiul  safety  if  the 
Work  is  carefully  undertaken  and  with  an  intelli- 
gent appreciation  of  the  needs  of  the  plant.  If  a 
transplanting  machine  is  available  the  work  is 
comparatively  easy,  but  these  useful  articles  arc 
consjjicuous  b}'  their  absence  in  many  gardens,  and 
the  best  use  has  to  be  made  of  manual  labour, 
supplemented  by  simple  mechanical  contrivances. 

The  autumn  is  the  best  season  for  transplanting, 
and  work  should  be  commenced  by  digging  a  trench 
3  feet  to  4  feet  from  the  stem  of  the  tree  to  Ije 
moved,  going  down  deep  enough  to  ensure  all  the 
main  roots  being  cut  off.  Wliethor  the  ball  sliould 
lie  made  round  or  square  is  entirely  a  matter  of  con- 


venience in  handling,  but  a  round  ball  is  usually 
much  more  convenient,  besides  being  easier  to  cut 
out.  When  the  depth  of  the  main  roots  has  beeu 
reached,  a  small  pick  with  a  short  handle  should 
be  used  to  cut  underneath  the  ball,  care  being  taken 
to  leave  three  or  four  small  pillars  intact  at  the 
edges  to  support  the  former  while  the  centre  is 
taken  out,  cutting  through  all  tap-roots,  and- 
keeping  tlie  lower  part  of  the  ball  as  level  and  as 
firm  as  possible. 

If  the  tree  is  found  to  have  a  good  man}'  fibrous 
roots  and  comparatively  few  main  roots  it  may  be 
moved  at  once,  for  which  purpose  a  few  rollers, 
3  inches  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  some  stont 
planks  and  ropes  are  necessary.  A  slope  should 
be  dug  in  the  direction  the  tree  is  to  go,  and 
planks  laiil  down  it,  care  being  taken  to  get  a 
couple  of  planks  right  under  the  ball,  and  on  these 
latter  two  rollers  should  he  put.  On  the  rollers 
place  pieces  of  board  sutKciently  wide  to  take  the 
greater  part  of  the  ball,  and  projecting  a  little  way 
beyond  it.  The  pillars  that  were  left  underneath 
can  then  be  taken  awaj',  letting  the  whole  down 
gently  on  the  planks  and  rollers.  A  mat  or  piece 
of  canvas  should  be  tied  around  the  ball,  and  some 
short  pieces  of  board  over  it  to  take  the  rope, 
which  may  then  be  put  around  and  the  tree  pulled 
out,  one  or  two  men  being  told  off  to  attend  to  the 
rollers  and  planks.  If  the  tree  is  found  to  have 
few  fibres  and  a  great  many  large  roots,  it  will  be 
practically  impossible  to  move  i*  with  any  soil 
attached,  and  it  will  almost  certainly  die  if  dis- 
turljed.  In  such  a  case  it  should  be  filled  in  again 
and  left  for  a  year,  or  even  two,  during  which 
time,  through  the  cutting  of  the  main  roots,  many 
small  fibrous  roots  will  he  formed,  and  it  can  be 
removed  with  safet}'. 

When  planting  a  tree  that  has  been  moved,  the 
ball  should  be  careful!}'  measured,  and  a  hole  dug 
large  enough  to  take  it,  while  allowing  l.S  inches 
to  spare  all  round.  One  side  should  be  cut  away 
to  allow  the  tree  to  be  run  in.  When  in  position 
fill  in  the  soil  to  about  two-thirds,  or  a  little  more, 
of  the  top,  and  make  it  very  firm.  The  remainder 
of  the  hole  should  be  filled  with  water,  and  left 
for  two  or  three  days  to  settle  ;  then  it  should  be' 
filled  with  good  soil,  and  the  tree  made  secure  to- 
a  stake  if  necessary. 

Bagihot.  J.  C. 


THE  SEASON  AND  RHODODENDRONS. 

TuE  cb-y  weather  of  the  present  year  has  afl'eetetli 
Rhododendrons  as  well  as  other  plants,  more 
especially  the  spring-planted  ones ;  but,  on  the 
whole,  things  might  have  been  much  worse  than 
they  are.  The  dryness  experienced  in  May  and 
June  has  had  a  marked  effect  on  the  plants  ever 
since,  and  to  a  certain  extent  they  have  sufl'ered, 
as  the  young  growths  are  short  and  prematurel}' 
ripened,  resulting  in  a  smaller-sized  and  stunted- 
looking  plant.  In  drier  ground,  however,  this- 
state  of  things  has  improved  wonderfully  since  the- 
heavy  rains  of  July,  the  growth  assuming  a  brighter 
and  more  vigorous  look,  with  plump  buds  set  on- 
practically  every  shoot. 

On  lower  ancl  damper  ground  these  rains  -were  a- 
month  too  late,  as  the  plants  were  in  the  tran- 
sitional stage  between  setting  their  buds  and 
continuing  to  grow,  and  the  wet  weather  caused 
many  of  them  to  commence  growing  strongly  again, 
resulting  in  larger  plants  with  little  or  no  buds. 
These  second  growths  rarely,  if  ever,  carry  a  bud, 
the  season  being  too  short.  They  are  also  liable  t*^ 
be  cut  by  frost  in  the  winter,  especially  after  a  wet 
autumn. 

Those  Rhododendrons  that  were  planted  last 
autumn  have  made  good  healthy  shoots,  and  are 
full  of  bud.  They  were  well  established,  aiul  had 
a  good  roothold  before  dr}-  ^\■eather  set  in.  The 
tendenc}'  to  make  a  second  growth  is  not  so  marked 
with  them  as  the  later-planted  ones. 

The  weather,  too,  was  strongly  against  the 
planting  out  of  the  young  stock  that  was  grafted 
last  spring,  but  they  were  got  out  at  last,  and  at 
present  are  doing  well.  In  places  where  there  are- 
only  a  few  dozens  or  a  few  lunulreds  to  deal  with 
they  can  be  watered  and  shaded,  but  with  from 
3t),00U  to  40,000  to  handle  shading  and  watering 
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are  impossible,  the  only  thing  being  to  wait  tor  the 
weather,  and  start  all  hands  planting  as  soon  as  a 
good  rain  has  soaked  the  ground. 

On  the  whole,  though  the  season  appeared  likely 
to  be  one  of  the  worst  on  record,  yet  a  few  good 
rains  and  cooler  weather  have  wonderfully  improved 
the  plants,  and,  all  things  considered,  Rhododen- 
drons are  nearly,  or  quite,  up  to  the  average. 

I  Tills  note  has  been  unavoidably  held  over  through 
pressure  on  space. — Eos] 

SEEDING  OF  THE  COMMON  BOX. 

I  woNUKR  if  the  Bo.\'  has  seeded  as  much  in  other 
places  as  it  has  here  this  year.  The  i|uantity  of 
seed  lying  on  the  ground  beneath  the  plants  has 
been  enormous,  sufhoient  in  some  places  to  make 
the  soil  appear  literally  black  with  them.  There 
are  several  curious  fact's  about  the  fruits  and  seeds 
of  the  Box  that  I  believe  are  not  commonly  known, 
some  of  which  I  have  not  noticed  myself  until  this 
last  year  or  two.  Everyone  knows  the  rounded 
fruits  of  the  Bo.\-,  green  at  first,  and  turning  to  a 
dry  brownish  colour  when  ripe,  and  having  three 
short  pointed  "ears"  at  the  top.  When  the  fruit 
is  mature  it  splits  into  three  sections  through  the 
centre  of  these  ears,  each  section  containing  two 
seeds,  making  six  altogether  in  a  fruit,  though,  as 
a  rule,  one  or  two  of  these  are  immature. 

Each  seed  is  black  and  shining,  about  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  length,  flattened  on  the  inner  side, 
otherwise  rounded,  and  contained  in  an  inner  hard 
bony  case  of  a  pale  brown  hue,  which  is  occasionallj' 
detached  with  the  seed. 

When  the  fruits  split  open  in  sunny  weather  they 
do  so  with  a  noticeable  rejjort  like  that  made  b}' 
the  Gorse,  Cytisus,  &c. ,  and  the  seeds  are  scattered 
to  some  distance.  I  have  made  careful  measure- 
ments in  different  places  and  find  that  the  seeds 
are  commonly  flung  to  a  distance  of  8  feet  or 
d  feet  from  the  nearest  plant.  The  old  husks  will 
remain  on  the  plant  for  some  little  time  afterwards, 
and  in  wet  weatner  will  close  again,  and  remain  so 
until  the  first  sunny  day  causes  them  to  expand 
again  and  gradually  fall  off. 

Banxhot.  .T.  C. 


TECOMA  VENUSTA  IN  SYDNEY. 

This  letter  and  accompanying  photograph  are 
kindly  sent  by  Professor  Maiden,  the  director  of 
the  Botanic  Gardens,  Sydney : — "  A  few  months 
ago  I  saw  a  picture  of  quite  a  small  plant  of 
Tecoma  venusta  in  The  Garden,  and  thought 
you  would  be  interested  in  seeing  the  size  it 
attains  here.  The  photograph  was  taken 
by  a  member  of  my  staff  (Mr.  W.  Forsyth, 
overseer,  Centennial  Park),  and  represents  tlie 
same  plant,  which  is  growing  near  Sydney.  I 
could  show  you  even  larger  specimens  ;  the 
plant  in  this  district  forms  cascades  of  rich 
orange-coloured  blossoms  during  the  winter 
months,  rendering  it  one  of  the  most  showy 
climbers  we  have." 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

VII. — Bulbs  and  Tubers— Hardy  Species. 
TuE  question  of  greenery  apart,  the  cold  house 
gardener  would  not  fare  badly  if  he  were  restricted 
to  bulbs  alone.  For  simplicity  of  management,  for 
exceeding  charm  of  flower,  and  for  the  compara- 
tively small  space  required  for  stowage,  there  is  no 
class  of  plant  that  will  give,  year  in  year  out,  a 
better  return  for  good  cultivation.  With  tuberous- 
rooted  plants  added  to  the  list,  he  may  do  well 
indeed.  For  the  earlier  winter  flowers  in  the  un- 
heitcd  greenhouse,  hardy  bulbs  must,  in  fact,  be 
our  mainstay.  Nothing  else  will  take  their  place, 
but  to  ha\e  them  in  perfection  we  must  take  time 
by  the  forelock.  Herein,  be  it  well  understood, 
lies  the  main  secret  of  success,  for  time,  under 
tiiese  conditions,  must  take  the  place  of  boiler  and 
pipes.  The  right  moment  jiast,  we  cannot  hope  to 
make  it  up  by  rushing  our  bulbs  in  a  forcing  house. 
Midsummer  day  might,  with  advantage,  be  taken 
as  a  signal  that  it  is  time  to  begin  to  lay  our  plans 
for   our   \\inter  campaign.     Instead  of  this,  as  a 


rule,  the  catalogues,  wliicli  the  bulb  nicrcliauts 
never  fail  to  send  us,  arc  laid  by  until,  pcrhajis, 
some  chill  November  day  wakes  us,  all  too  late,  to 
the  fact  tliat  our  greenhouse  begins  to  look  ragged 
and  forlorn. 

To  a  certain  extent,  botli  the  experienced  gar- 
dener and  the  novice  must  depend  on  ])utch  Ijulbs 
for  a  bright  display  of  early  spring  flowers,  and  it 
is  better  to  reckon  upon  an  annual  outlaj'  for  such 
things  as  Hyacinths,  Tulips,  and  Florist's  Crocus, 
because  they  cannot  be  grown  to  perfection,  year 
after  year,  in  pots.     Even   the   bi-yearly  system, 
which  answers  well  for  many  plants,  will  not  give 
the  best  success  with  these.     It  is  safe  to  reckon 
tliat    from    twelve    to    fourteen   weeks    at   least, 
according  to  the  season,  will  be  reijuircd  to  firing 
sucli   ijuick   gnjwing  bulbs  as   Roman   Hj'acinths 
and   dwarf    Tulips    into    flower.       It    is    evident 
therefore     that,    if     we 
want    a   breath    of    the 
spring-tide   to  reach  us 
\\  hen  flowers  are  fewest 
and  most   precious,  the 
eiiil  of   August   will    bo 
none    too   soon    to    find 
the  earliest  batcli  potted 
of    these,    and    also    of 
some  other  bulbs  to   be 
named     presently,     fol- 
lowed by  more  at  inter- 
vals of  a  fortnight  until 
the  end  of  October.     It 
is    seldom    that     Dutch 
bulbs   can    be    obtained 
quite  so   early,  but  the 
order     should     be    sent 
with   as   little   delay   as 
maj'  be  after  the  receipt 
of  the  catalogue,  a  plan 
A\  Inch  serves  the  double 
purpose  of  securing  the 
finest  bulbs  and    of   re- 
ceiving    them     at     the 
earliest    moment.       The 
first  three  or  four  weeks 
will  be  profitably  spent 
by     the     newly    potted 
bulbs    in    some    retired 
corner    of     the     garden 
under   a   co\erlet,    2   or 
o  inches  thick,  of  cocoa- 
fibre,    or     sifted    ashes, 
which   answer   the  pur- 
pose quite  as  well.    This 
is    the    best    substitute 
we  can  give  fcjr  mother 
earth,     and    provides 
darkness,  even  tempera- 
ture   and    moisture   for 
the  development  of  the 
fibrous   roots,  a   matter 
of   the   first  importance 
if     we     want     good 
flo%\'ers. 

At  the  end  of  that  time 
the  pots  may  be  re- 
mox'ed,  according  to  the 
date  when  they  arc 
wanted  — for  it  will  not 
hurt  some  of  them  to 
remain  in  darkness  even 
for     a     week     or     two 

longer— either  to  a  sheltered  spot  still  in  the  open 
where  they  can  be  given  a  little  protection,  or, 
better  still,  to  a  cold  frame.  In  either  case  they 
must  be  shaded  for  a  day  or  two  to  inure  the 
pushing  leaves  gradually  to  the  light.  In  due  time 
they  will  be  ready  for  their  last  move  to  blooming 
quarters,  and  for  early  spring  flowers  such  as 
these  a  greenhouse  with  a  south  aspect  will 
naturally  give  the  best  results. 

This  kind  of  bulb  growing,  of  which  the  general 
outline  is  here  given,  is  very  siniple.  A  few  easy 
rules  and  careful  watering  mast  not  be  neglected, 
and  then  they  will  take  care  of  themselves  ;  for 
good  cultivation  in  the  bulb  grounds  and  the 
summer  sunshine  have  done  most  of  the  work,  and 
the  flowers  already  lie  folded  in  their  hearts  before 
the  bulbs  reach  us.     It  would  be  needless  to  give 


such  familiar  dii-ections  wci-c  it  not  that  cvci_y  d;t_\' 
one  meets  with  new-fledgcil  gai'dcners  trying  their 
first  flight,  who  thankfully  aircept  the  jjlainest  hints. 
As  soon  as  the  flowering  is  over  the  bulbs  may  be 
planted  in  the  borders,  where  they  will  give  vei-y 
acceptable,  if  smaller,  blooms  for  years  to  come, 
but  if  they  should  not  be  wanted  for  this  iniipo.Hc 
let  them  not  lie  wasted.  Be  sure  that  there  is 
some  poor  neighbour  who  cannot  afl'ord  such 
luxuries  to  whom  they  will  be  a  veritable  mine  of 
pleasui'c. 

Narcissus,  in  its  many  and  varied  groups,  is 
perhaps  the  most  charming  of  all  hardy  bnllis,  anil 
in  one  form  or  other  will  carry  us  from  the  dark 
December  da3's  to  the  end  of  March,  and  hjngcr  if 
we  wish.  Paper  White — one  of  the  least  satis- 
factory to  grow,  and  with  a  somewhat  evil  smell  - 
is   generally  reckoned    the  earliest.      The  equally 
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early  Scilly  White  is  not  grown  so  much  as  it 
deserves,  though  it  is  familiar  enough  in  its  cut 
state.  It  belongs  t(j  the  Tazetta  or  bunch - 
flowered  group,  and,  though  it  cannot  boast  the 
pure  white  of  the  South  European  N.  papj'raceus, 
it  has  a  sweeter  scent,  and  the  pale  lemon  of  the; 
cu])  fades  bj'  degrees  to  the  creamy  tint  of  the  rest 
of  the  flower.  This  species,  said  to  be  a  nati\'e,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  on  the 
Cornish  Coast,  or  at  any  rate  naturalised  there, 
comes  into  bloom  about  Christmas  in  favourable 
seasons.  On  that  account  it  is  too  tender  for  the 
gardens  of  the  mainland,  Vnit  may  be  had  in  per- 
fection under  glass  early  in  December.  This  and 
some  others  of  the  earlier  Daffodils  may  be  jjotteil 
with  the  first  batch  of  Van  Thols  and  Roman 
Hyacinths  or  even  before.     Next  in  order  and  in 
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quick  succession  A\iU  come  such  kinds  as  tlit  pale 
liuteil  X.  pr;ccox  and  the  deeper  toned  single 
varieties  of  Jf.  Pseudo-uareissus  and  double  Tela- 
monius,  the  great  bosses  of  which,  familiar  as 
thej'  are,  can  never  be  out  of  fa\our.  Then  will 
follow  the  splenJid  trumpets  of  ■  Emperor,  the 
golden  chalice  cups  of  Sir  Watkin,  Ornatus,  the 
earliest  of  the  Pheasant  Eyes,  the  lovely  bieolors, 
Empress,  Horsfieldi,  and  Grandee,  treading  on  each 
others  steps  and  the  modest  drooping  heads  of  the 
ivory  white  K.  eernuus.  Or,  if  we  like,  we  can 
have  double  flowers — Butter  and  Bacon  and  Eggs, 
and,  loveliest  of  the  group,  Codlins  and  Cream — 
the  dear  old-fashioned  names  given  them  by  our 
forefathers,  before  ever  the  new-ljorn  erase  for  Daft'i- 
downdillies  set  in.  These  are  all  delightful,  and 
can  scarcel3'  Ije  surpassed  for  bold  grouping,  and 
are  cheap  as  thej'  are  good.  Tlie  sweet-scented 
.Jonquils  must  not  be  forgotten,  nor  the  lovely  little 
double  Queen  Anne's  favourite  (X.  oapax),  nor 
again  that  extremely  elegant  and  recent  intro- 
duction of  ilr.  Peter  Barr's,  (jlueen  of  .Spain. 
But  ^\'e  may  indulge  in  rarer  kinds  if  we  will,  and 
revel  in  tlie  lovely  forms  giA'en  to  us  by  that 
patient  and  skilful  hybridist  tlie  Rev.  (i  H.  Engle- 
heart.  Or  if  miniature  kinds  are  more  alluring, 
there  are  the  three  charming  spetvies  of  Hoop- 
petticoat  (Corbularia),  yellow,  citron,  and  white, 
and  the  dainty  N.  cyclamineus  with  its  upturned 
petals.  Unlike  the  so-called  "Dutch''  bulbs, 
A'arcissus  ijossesses  the  advantage  of  being  a  good 
garden  inA'estment.  Most  kinds  increase  so  liberal!}' 
by  offsets  that  by  good  management  we  can  grow 
our  own  Ijulbs  and  have  enough  and  to  spare. 
One  point  in  strong  fa\  our  of  the  unheated  green- 
house with  regard  to  these  and  other  liardy  bulbs 
must  not  be  passed  over  without  a  word.  Nar- 
cissus is  so  essentiall}'  a  hardy  genus  that  many  of 
the  most  beautiful  \arieties  resent  heat  and  Mill 
not  give  of  their  best  under  hard  forcing,  by  whicli 
also  the  bulbs  are  so  much  weakened  tliat  they  are 
afterwards  practicallj'  worthless.  The  gentle 
forwarding  which  is  all  they  get  under  the  mere 
shelter  of  glass  does  no  harm  either  to  bulb  or 
bloom,  while  we  reap  the  advantage  of  the  earlier 
enjoj'ment  of  flowers,  pure  and  untarnisheil  l>y 
wind  or  weather.  A  cultural  hint  may  be  added. 
Bulbs  have  a  sorry  trick  of  "going  ijlind,"  i.e., 
the  flowers  wither  away  wdien  Ijeginniugto  develop. 
This  is  mainly  due  to  lack  of  water.  Narcissus  (in 
most  cases),  Hyacintlis,  Tulips  notably,  and  in 
fact  the  greater  number  of  bulbs  are  greedy  of 
moisture  during  tlie  rising  of  the  flower  scape. 
After  flo%\-ering,  water  should  be  graduall\-  with- 
held. 

Iris  represents  another  and  most  precious  genus 
of  liardy  Ijulbs  and  tubers.  It  has  but  one  failing — 
the  short-lived  flowers — but  this  is  in  some  degree 
atoned  for  by  their  long  succession.  One  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  jiardj'  winter  flowers,  beginning 
in  late  November  and  continuing  until  early 
spring  in  fa\oured  spots,  is  Iris  stylosa,  the  pen- 
cilled blue  flowers  of  which  have  also  a  lovely 
white  counterpart.  Though  a  native  of  Algeria, 
it  may  be  safely  given  a  place  under  the  present 
heading  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  one  of  the 
most  easy  to  flower  in  pots.  This  can  be  done 
nevertheless,  and  an  established  group  in  a  broad 
deep  pan,  for  it  dislikes  disturbance  at  the  root, 
will  last  for  j'ears,  and  is  worth  any  amount  of 
trouble  to  attain.  The  different  fiu-ms  of  I.  reti- 
culata, with  their  sweet  scent  and  rich  livery  of 
purple  and  gold,  must  find  a  place  in  every 
unheated  greenhouse,  and  will  sometimes  take  us 
Ijy  surprise  there  on  a  January  day.  It  is  seldom 
that  the  different  varieties  of  I.  pumila,  I.  ger- 
manica,  and  similar  .species  are  pressed  into  the 
service  for  early  flowering  under  glass,  j'et  tliej- 
respond  so  readily  to  such  gentle  persuasion  that 
where  they  liave  Ijeen  tried  the  result  has  given 
much  satisfaction.  Careful  cultivation  in  a 
]jrepared  garden  bed  and  lifting  for  potting  in 
alternate  years  is  a  good  plan  to  ado])t.  The 
beautiful  Spanish  and  so-called  "English"  Iri.ses, 
lliinigh  soniewliat  "leggy,"  are  not  the  less  useful 
on  that  account  for  grouping  with  suitalilegreeneiy. 
Nor  must  the  tinj'  Iris  eristata  be  forgotten,  a 
perfect  gem,  with  its  delicate  pale  blue  falls  and 
feather\'  ercsls.     'I'he  slugs  have  such  an  unfailing 


instinct  for  this  daint}'  morsel  tliat  1  have  found 
the  only  safe  place  at  flowering  time  to  be  some 
quiet  lia\'en  under  glass.  It  succeeds  well  in  a 
cleep  pan  with  sunken  bits  of  stone,  or  planted  on 
a  bit  of  permanent  rock  work.  A  top-dressing  of 
some  good  light  soil  now  and  then  helps  the 
rooting  stems,  and  the  lovely  little  flowers  lift 
themseh'es  up  at  intervals  from  the  leafy  points. 
It  is  not  a  showy  plant,  but  one  that  eveiy  lover  of 
ilowers  must  delight  in.  Another  Aery  distinct 
hardj'  species  is  I.  tuberosa,  whose  quaint  green 
flowers  with  dark  \-elvet}'  blotches  will  ser\'e  as  a 
natural  foil  to  some  of  the  more  brightly  coloured 
kinds.  Iris  growing  has  its  deeps  as  well  as  its 
shallows,  but  we  need  not  fear  to  get  beyond  our 
depth  with  those  named  above,  or  to  be  without 
some  representative  of  this  loA-ely  tribe  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  Other  species,  more  delicate, 
range  themselves  better  under  the  half-liardy  list. 

In  turning  over  a  parcel  of  bulbs  and  tubers, 
perhaps  none  look  so  utterly  unpromising  as  the 
brown  flaps  and  sticks  of  dift'ereut  kinds  of 
Anemone  and  the  little  dried  up  claws  of  Ranun- 
culus, yet  to  both  of  these  we  are  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  brilliant  of  our  spring  flowers. 
In  the  A'ery  earlj'  weeks  of  the  j-ear  we  sliall  find 
the  splendid  colouring  of  Anemone  fulgens  and  (jf 
the  best  forms  vi  A.  coronaria,  single  and  double, 
added  to  the  lasting  quality  of  the  flowers,  invalu- 
able for  the  cold  greenhouse.  The  last  gives  us, 
as  well  as  scarlet  and  good  jjurple,  all  manner  of 
delicate  middle  tints.  The  working  up  of  a  good 
strain  of  these  most  delightful  Anemones  from  seed 
and  by  a  rigid  selection  is  a  most  pleasant  and 
interesting  task.  But  some  smaller  and  less  sliowy 
species  must  not  be  overlooked.  The  hardy 
Cheek  Windflower  (A.  blanda)  and  the  Italian 
A.  apennina  raised  from  seed  will  giA-e  in  suc- 
cession cpiantities  of  their  starrjr  flowers  of  clearest 
porcelain  to  deepest  azure,  and,  though  we  may  see 
them  at  their  best,  nestling  in  mossy  glades  under 
tlie  shelter  of  the  budding  Chestnut  trees  of  their 
native  woodlands,  yet  nothing  can  be  sweeter  than 
the  way  they  open  their  blue  eyes  on  a  sunny 
morning  upon  very  different  surroundings  in  a 
strange  land.  Another  species — more  nearly  akin 
to  A.  fulgens  than  these  last  — ro.sy  purple  in  its 
primary  form,  ranges  from  pure  wliite  with  puqile 
stamens  to  cherr}'  red  under  cultivation.  Probablj' 
most  of  us  would  think  witliout  suggestion  of 
trying  Anemones  for  the  unlieated  greenhouse.  It 
is  much  more  rare  to  find  Persian  Ranunculus 
grown  in  pots  for  the  same  ])urpose,  yet  tliese  are 
well  worth  a  trial.  Vears  ago  beds  of  Ranunculus 
Avere  the  pride  and  glory  of  many  an  old-fashioned 
garden,  and  the  slender 
claw-like  tubers  were 
increased  and  preserved, 
j-ear  after  j'ear,  with 
the  utmost  skill,  and 
laid  by  in  paper  bags 
with  loving  care  until 
planting  time  ;  but  now 
we  should  probaljly  do 
better  to  buy  our  stock 
yearly.  In  a  warm 
greenhouse  Ranunculus 
fails  utterly  in  ■  pots, 
Ijut  in  a  cold  frame 
there  should  be  no  diffi- 
culty, and  a  September 
potting  ought  to  give 
most  acceptable  flowers 
in  April,  «heu  we  begin 
to  want  a  change 
from  Narcissus  and 
Hyacinths. 

Of  miscellaneous 
hardy  bulbs  and  tubei's, 
what  a  long  li,st  might 
be  given.  Let  a  few  be 
named  by  way  of  re- 
minder. To  begin  with, 
there  are  Snowdrops  of 
sorts  which  coaxing  will 
seldom  bring  into  llower 
before  their  appointed 
time,  but  which  open 
])ureand  free  from  stain 


under  glass  ;  and  Winter  Aci  mite,  not  amiss  upon  a 
wintry  day  and  almost  as  happy  in  a  moss  surfaced 
pan  as  in  a  furrow  of  its  native  olive  yard  on  the  i 
Italian  hills.  There  is  the  lovely  Crocus  Iniperati,  in 
pencilled  lilac  and  buft",  and  other  delicate  winter- 
flowering  species,  beloved  of  nianj-  far  above  their  / 
more  robust  Dutch  brethren.  And  may  not  the  same 
remark  applj'  to  the  graceful  species  of  Tulip — I. 
syh'estris,  I.  fragrans,  I.  retroflexa,  and  I.  Clusii — 
the  three  fii'st  3'ellow,  the  last  crimson  and  \\  liite  ; 
and  these  are  but  a  few  wliich  might  be  named. 
Sisyrinchium  grandiflorum,  too,  craves  for  shelter 
from  the  "cauld  blast"  for  its  fragile  bells,  purple  or 
ivhite,  while  Chionodoxa  and  Scilla,  able  to  brave 
the  hardest  frosts,  are  yet  very  willing  to  take  life 
more  easily.  There  is  Lily  of  the  Valley,  welcome 
early  or  late,  and  English  Fritillaries,  chequered 
like  some  bit  of  old-worhl  chintz,  or  white,  or 
palest  lemon,  with  nodding  heads,  and  exotic 
forms  like  E.  pudica  with  cups  of  gold.  Cj'clamen 
Coum  and  C.  vernum,  too,  with  their  allies,  rosy  or 
pure  wdiite  with  marbled  foliage,  are  ready  to  give 
us  beautiful  leaf  forms  when  the  flowers  are  gone.  ~ 
Another  loveh'  thing,  too  much  beloved  of  slugs  in 
the  open,  and  w'ell  worth}'  of  shelter,  is  Ornitho- 
galum  nutans,  which  decks  itself  daintily  in  green 
and  siher,  yet  the  peculiar  sheen  of  its  spikes 
of  drooping  flowers  under  artificial  light  makes 
it  a  dinner  table  decoration  quite  unique  in  its 
eff'ect. 

Later  on  come  the  summer  Gladioli  (ti.  ramosus) 
from  the  daint}'  "Bride"  (ti.  Colvillei  albus) 
through  a  whole  series  of  pink  and  scarlet  white- 
throated  hj'brids.  These  are  followed  Ijy  the  fine 
but  too  modest  spikes  of  (.i.  Saiindersi  and  the 
quaint  hooded  flowers  of  the  French  varieties,  one 
of  which,  named  Lamartine,  is  a  gem  of  the  first 
water,  though  it  may  now  be  surpassed  by  some 
still  better. 

Every  one  of  these  and  many  more  that  might 
1)0  added  to  the  number  can  lie  grown  in  the  open 
border,  most  of  them  without  much  trouble, 
%\'hilst  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  good  cultivation 
in  pots  entails  a  considerable  amount  of  labour  and 
care,  but  it  has  its  reward  when  flowers  are  rare 
and  cold  damp  da3's  forbid  much  lingering  in  the 
garden  in  search  of  the  few  that  may  happen  to  be 
there.  K.  L.  D. 


DENDROBIUM  THYRSIFLORUM 

The  photograph  represents  a  plant  of  Dendrobium 
thyrsiflorum  belonging  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Stanyforth, 
Kirk   Hammerton   Hall,   York.     It   flowered  last 
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May  and  carried  forty-four  racemes.  In  tlie 
growing  season  tlie  plant  had  plenty  of  water, 
and  afterwards  was  gradually  dried  until  a  niontli 
before  flowering,  when  it  was  watered  ocoasionall3'. 


KEW     NOTES. 


ACACIA      LINEARIS. 

A  FEW  only  of  the  large  number  of 
Australian  Acacias  known  are  culti- 
vated to  anj'  great  extent  in  gardens, 
whilst  there  are  large  numbers  of 
really  first-rate  garden  plants  which 
are  e(^ually  attractive,  and  tjuite  as 
easily  grown  as  those  few  species  which  aie 
popular.  The  plant  under  notice  is  represented 
in  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew  by  a  couple  of  fine 
specimens,  the  larger  one  being  10  feet  high  and 
Ti  feet  through  at  the  base,  and  smothered  with 
flowers.  The  leaves  are  0  inches  or  7  inches  long, 
very  narrow,  and  grass-like.  The  flowers  are 
cream-coloured,  and  borne  in  fluffy-looking 
racemes  li  inches  long,  one  or  sometimes  two 
racemes  being  borne  from  each  leaf  axil.  Even 
without  flowers  it  is  worth  cultivating,  its  long 
narrow  leaves  borne  on  arching  branches  giving  it 
a  distinct  and  ornamental  appearance.  Although 
its  chief  flowering  period  is  early  winter,  it  is 
rarely  without  flowers  throughout  the  year,  except 
for  a  few  weeks  succeeding  its  annual  pruning  in 
spring. 


SPARMANNIA    PALM  AT  A. 

Though  the  individual  flowers  of  this  species  are 
neither  so  showy  nor  the  trusses  so  large  as  those 
of  the  better  known  species,  8.  africana,  it  is 
well  worthy  of  cultivation  by  those  who  prefer 
out-of-the-way  things  for  their  greenhouses  or 
conservatories.  Like  the  commoner  one  it 
comes  from  South  Africa,  and  has  been  in  culti- 
vation for  a  long  period.  The  two  plants  have 
little  in  common,  for  whilst  S.  africana  under 
normal  condition's  forms  a  large  leaved,  strong 
bush  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  with  thick,  pithy 
.shoots,  and  large  heads  of  flowers,  S.  palmata  is 
an  altogether  daintier  plant.  It  grows  3  feet  to 
4  feet  high,  and  with  a  little  pruning  makes  a 
shapely  bush  with  long,  slender  shoots,  which 
towards  September  produce  large  numbers  of 
small,  white  flowers.  The  flowers  are  about  half 
an  inch  across,  and  are  borne  five  or  six  together 
in  umbels  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  As  the 
name  implies,  the  leaves  are  palniately  lobed.  Like 
those  of  the  other  species  they  are  intensely  hairy. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  spur  shoots  back  in  spring 
and  rely  on  the  new  summer  shoots  for  flowers. 
Specimens  can  be  seen  in  flower  in  the  Temperate 
house.  W.  D. 


THE    POMEGRANATE. 

(PUNICA    GEANATUM.) 

The  Poniegriinate  is  a  neglected  .shrub  in 
English  gardens.  Here  and  there  it  may  be 
seen,  generally  more  or  less  starved,  and,  con- 
sequently, unable  to  assert  its  claim  as  a 
beautiful  flowering  shrub.  Planted  at  the  foot 
of  a  south  Avail  and  treated  generally  like  a 
well-groomed  Peach  tree,  it  will  flower  from 
■June  to  September.  Its  flowers  are  as  rich  in 
colour  as  any  scarlet  flower  I  know,  and  they 
last  several  days  if  cut  before  the  crinkled 
petals  burst  open.  At  Kew  three  varieties  are 
grown  out  of  doors,  namely,  the  type  ;  the  big 
douljle-flowered  variety,  with  petals  margined 
with  white,  Picotee-like  ;  and  the  dwarf  variety, 
known  as  nanum.  There  are  other  forms 
beside  these,  including  a  white-flowered  one 
which  I  have  seen  in  Paris  gardens,  where  old 
— very  old — standard  plants  are  grown  and 
trea.sured.  The  dwarf  variety  is  cultivated  as 
a  pot  plant  in  some  continental  countries.  I 
have  seen  it  in  the  Hamburg  florists'  shops. 


pretty  little  pyramids 
in  .")-inch  pots,  covered 
with  flowers. 

Fruits    are     rarely 
produced     by     the 
Pomegranate  in  Eng- 
land.      Canon    Ella- 
combe  states  that  in 
1876  he  counted  more 
than  sixty  fruits  on  a 
tree    in     Bath.      In 
countries    where    the 
sun  has   more   power 
the     Pomegranate 
fruits  as  freely  as  the 
Apple  does  Avith   us, 
and  a  bush  or  hedge 
forjned    of    it,    when 
covered   Avith    the 
large,    bright    scarlet 
fruits,  is  a  striking  pic- 
ture to  a  northerner's 
eye.    In  Canon  Ella- 
combe's  "  Plant  Lore 
of      Shakespeare," 
jiage  169,  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  c[uoted 
from    Lady   Calcott's 
"  Scripture    Herbal " : 
"  Whoever    has    seen 
the  Pomegranate  in  a 
favourable    soil     and 
climate,  whether  as  a 
single    shrub     or 
grouped       man  y 
together,  has  seen  one 
of  the  most  beautiful 
of    green     trees  ;    its 
spiry  shape  and  thick- 
tufted     foliage    of 
vigorous  green,   each 
growing  shoot  shaded 
into  tenderer  verdure 
and     bordered     Avith 
crimson  and  adorned 
Avith      the      loveliest 
flowers  ;    filmy  i)etals 
of  scarlet  lustre  are 
put    forth    from   the 
solid  crimson  cup,  and 
the  ripe  fruit  of  richest  hue  and  most  admirable 
shape."    Pomegranates  have  been  cultivated  by 
man  from  an  early  period.    They  are  frequently 
mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and  always  in  terms  of 
praise.     The  tree  is  wild  in  Cabul  and  Persia, 
and  cultivated  throughout  the  Avarmer  regions 
of  the  globe.     Indian  gardeners  say  that  the 
best    varieties   can    only    be    propagated    by 
grafting.      Mr.  Woodrow,  for  instance,  in  his 
excellent  book,   "Gardening  in   India,"  says 
that  seedlings  should  only  be  used  as  stocks 
for  the  several  first-rate  varieties  Avhich  have 
a  fruit  containing  plenty  of  pulp.     He  men- 
tions one  that  is   seedless,   and   anyone  Avho 
has  tried    a    Pomegranate    bought    from    an 
Ilnglish  fruiterer    will    be    in   a   position    to 
appreciate   a   seedless   one.     A  variety   called 
Patna    is    a    favourite    in    Bengal.      Captain 
Burton,  in  his  "  Pilgrimage  to  El  Medina  and 
Mecca,"  describes  three  Avhich  he  met  Avith  in 
Arabia  :  "  The  best  is  Shami ;  it  is  red  outside 
and  very  sweet ;  almost  stoneless,  like  a  iluscat 
Grape,  deliciously  perfumed,  and  as  large  as  an 
infant's  head._    Turki  is  large  and  of  a  Avhite 
colour.     Misri  has  a  greeni.sh  rind  and  a  some- 
Avhat  sub-acid  and  harsh  flavour."        W.  W. 

[The  photograph  represents  flowers  of  the 
type  (right  hand),  variety  nanum  (left  hand), 
and  the  large  double  -  floAvered  form.  We 
noticed  the  variety  nanum  in  full  flower  on 
October  21  on  a  wall,  a  pleasant  picture  so  late 
in  the  year. — Eds.] 


THE    PDAIEGKAiN.iTE    AND    TAVO    AMTtlETlES   OUTDOOKS    AT    KEW. 


WATERER'S    SCARLET    OAK. 

EvE.v  amongst  the  great  A'ariety  of  tints  that  one 
cannot  fail  to  notice  in  the  collections  of  trees  in  the 
arboretum  of  the  RoA'al  Gardens,  Kcav,  Waterer's 
Scarlet  Oak  is  prorainentlj'  conspicuous.  It  is  a 
variety  of  Quercns  coccinea,  and  its  leaA'cs  at  this 
season  are  certainly  unequalled  for  rich  and  deep 
colouring — a  bright  bronzy  red  is  jaerhaps  the  best 
definition  one  can  give,  although  tliis  can  conAey 
but  a  poor  idea  of  its  beavifcy.  T. 
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THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

TORCH    LILIE&    (KNIPHOFIAS). 

URING  the  last  three  years  I  have 
derived  much  interest  and  pleasure 
from  groAving  many  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  Kniphofias,  and  am 
astonished  that  their  cultiA'ation  is 
not  more  general,  for  with  a  little 
care  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  matter  of 
selection  a  continuitj'  of  bloom  can  be  obtained, 
lasting  from  May  until  November.  Some  of  the 
varieties  are  not  hardy  in  the  midland  and  northern 
counties,  but  in  my  own  district  in  Hampshire,  in 
a  sheltered  southern  border,  the  plants  satelj'  pass 
the  Avinter  uncovered.  Protection  by  means  of 
Bracken  Avas  recommended  to  me,  the  leaves  being 
gradually  draAvn  up  into  cones  and  covered  with 
the  Bracken,  which  was  kept  in  place  by  stakes  ; 
my  experience  of  this  methodj  however,  proved 
unfortunate.  When  I  uncoA'ered  a  splendid  clump 
of  K.   caulescens  in  April  I  found  that,  although 
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there  were  beautiful  shoots  sprouting  from  each 
arm,  a  damp  rot  had  set  in  just  below  ;  it  was  at 
once  cut  down  almost  to  the  ground,  but  the 
disease  spread  until  even  the  smallest  root  fibre 
became  infected  and  dropped  oft'.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  in  some  way  rain  or  snow  must 
have  penetrated  through  the  covering,  and,  being 
unable  to  escape,  stagnated  and  caused  the  mischief. 
I  mention  thi-''  in  ease  others  may  protect  their 
clumps  in  this  way,  and  would  like  to  guard 
against  a  similar  disaster.  The  prevention  of  an 
accumulation  of  stagnant  water  in  the  centre  of  the 
plant  is  always  a  difficulty  with  Kniphofias.  Last 
year  it  occurred  to  me  that  the  ordinary  small  ear 
syringe  with  sharj)  point  might  be  turned  to 
account  to  remove  the  stagnant  water  :  it  acted 
most  .successfully,  without  injuring  the  coming 
bloom  head.  I  do  not  claim  originality  for  the 
idea,  as  a  plan  so  simple  must  doubtless  have 
suggested  itself  to  many  gardeners. 

The  importance  of  spring  as  opposed  to  autumn 
]jlanting  is  well  known,  and  a  rai.\ture  of  old  mortar 
or  brick  rubbish  in  the  soil  is  helpful  to  the  plants. 


varieties  which  we  owe  to  Mr.  Leichtlin  are  vcr_\ 
charming,  and  show  many  hues  of  yellow,  the  leaves 
being  much  varied  in  size  and  shape.  K.  Obelisl 
is  especially  fine  with  its  pure  golden-j-ellow  spikes 
and  broad  leafage. 

It  would  be  suiierfluous  to  descrilje  the  oldest,  anti 
still  one  of  the  best,  K.  alfiides  (Uvaria),  the  Rec 
Hot  Poker  of  our  cottage  gardens,  to  which  si 
many  of  the  new  varieties  are  tracealile  :  it  flower' 
in  late  summer,  lasting  for  weeks,  and  includes  thi 
varieties  aloides  grandifjora,  grandis,  and  nobilis. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  graceful  K.  Nelsoni  it 
not  accorded  a  post  of  honour  in  the  garden,  for. 
although  a  late  flowering  variety,  the  blooms  an 
all  the  more  valuable,  coming  when  the  empt} 
gaps,  barren  of  flowers,  are  daily  widening  a: 
autumn  advances. 

I  have  not  yet  tried  the  two  winter  flowerin; 
kinds,  K.  natalensis  and  K.  longicollis,  but  if  the} 
prove  good  they  will  be  a  welcome  addition 
Certainly'  no  gardener  who  has  enjoj'ed  the  gloriou 
fire-glow  of  a  Torch  Lil}'  border  at  the  sunset  hour 
will  dcn\'  that  they  are  a  loveh'  and  beautiful  race. 
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Most  of  tlie  varieties  increase  annually  by  develop- 
ing offshoots,  but  K.  caulescens  will  not  do  this 
unless  the  upper  growth  is  cut  off',  and  then  the 
young  plants  rer|U)re  great  care  and  must  not  be 
moved  until  fairlj'  strongly  rooted. 

Turning  to  a  short  description  of  a  few  varieties 
their  flowering  season  begins  in  May  with  K.  Tuckii, 
the  earliest  of  all.  It  blooms  from  the  middle  of 
May  through  .June,  the  colour  being  a  deep  salmon 
fading  to  white.  It  is  closelj'  followed  by  my 
favourite,  the  noble  K.  caulesi-ens,  with  its  broad 
glaucous  leaves  and  beautiful  reddish  salmon  and 
sulphur  flowers,  the  fine  K.  NorthiiC  is  closely 
allied  to  it.  The  dwarfer  forms,  like  Macowani,  I 
do  not  like  so  well,  as  the  Torch  Lily,  if  short,  is 
inclined  to  look  clumsy,  and  the  taller  varieties, 
K.  corallina  and  K.  longiflora,  are  of  a  more 
liecoming  height.  It  is  rather  diftieult  to  fix  the 
flowering  time  of  K.  Affburtit,  but  it  is  the  most 
floriferous  of  all,  from  early  summer  till  frost  sets 
in.  It  is  a  highly- coloured  seedling  of  K.  corallina, 
anil  a  strong  grower  :  this  plant  is  most  useful  in 
the  border.  The  summer  blooming  is  maintained 
lij'  the  beautiful  K.  Rooperi,  with  orange-red 
flowers,  which  are  often  confused  with  the  falsely 
called  Rooperi,  which  flowers  in  November,  and  is  a 
variety  of  K.  aloides.  K.  Burchelli  is  very  fine, 
and  sometimes  reaches  over  7  feet  in  lieight ;  the 
colour  is  a  deep  scarlet  and   bright  yellow.     The 


well  repaying  the  small  demands  they  make  on  oui 
time  and  attention.  Makv  C'i.kiife  AiiMiT.n. 


GARDENS  FOR  CITY  CHILDREN 

The  school  garden,  cultivated  by  the  first  class 
boys  of  the  Crook's  Place  Board  School, 
Norwich,  is  an  interesting  e.xamiile  of  one  of 
the  numerous  experiments  being  made  to  give 
that  good  grounding  in  Nature  knowledge 
which  is  now  generally  recognised  as  the  best 
basis  for  the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the 
nation.  Amongst  the  host  of  common  things, 
plants  provide  not  only  some  of  the  cheapest, 
but  the  best  material  for  such  studies  ;  leaves, 
flowers,  and  fruit  have  each  their  separate 
lessons,  fresh  and  full,  as  tho  seasons  change  ; 
suggestions  of  use  and  beauty,  all  possilile  to 
be  made  a  living  interest  to  the  child,  helping 
it  to  realise  and  make  the  most  of  the  little 
world  in  which  it  moves.  To  grow  these  for 
after  use  in  school  is  to  provide  work  with  a 
]mrposc,  giving  an  occu])ation  afl[brding  o|i]ior- 
tunitios  for  the  self-instruction  of  the  child  in 
simple  science  under  favourable  conditions  that 
can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way.  (ierminating 
seeds  in  pots  is  a  sorry  makeshift  for  the  boy.s' 


>\\n  garden.  The  intention  may  be  good  and 
the  care  great,  but  the  plants  languish,  every- 
hing  is  against  them,  nothing  comes  to  per- 
fection, there  is  no  growing  liealthy  interest, 
the  illustration  disappears.  On  this  account 
the  possession  of  a  school  garden,  with  its 
possibilities  of  life  for  both  boys  and  plants,  is 
of  the  utmost  value  to  any  school  where  land 
.suitable  for  the  purpose  can  be  secured. 

In  city  schools  it  is  well  nigh  impossible, 
except  by  such  co  operation  as  happily  exists 
in  Norwich.  Here,  thanks  to  the  kindly  action 
of  the  Norwich  Corporation,  a  portion  of 
Chapel  Field  Cardens,  the  finest  open  space  in 
the  city,  has  been  let  to  the  .School  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  cultivating  flowers  and  sup]ily- 
ing  specimens  cheaply  to  the  schools. 

The  garden  has  been  under  cultivation  during 
the  present  .year,  and,  as  will  be  seen,  its 
general  purpose  is  twofold,  first  to  afibrd 
definite  instruction  in  Iwrticulture  to  the 
selected  boys  of  a  particular  school,  in 
accordance  with  the  reipiirements  of  the  Board 
of  Education  for  that  subject,  and,  second,  to 
use  the  garden  and  its  jiroduce  for  the  occa- 
sional use  of  other  schools  less  fortunately 
situated 

Tne  result  of  the  experiment  is  as  much  a 
matter  of  interest  to  the  citizens  as  it  is  a 
source  of  pleasure  to  the  school  entrusted  with 
the  care  of  the  garden.  Now  that  its  success 
bas  been  so  far  assured  that  a  second  is  imme- 
diately to  be  established  in  a  park  on  the  other 
side  of  the  citj',  some  account  of  the  work  done 
by  the  boys  may  be  of  interest  outside  Nor- 
wich. The  enclosure  measures  50  yards  by 
20  yards,  and  when  taken  over  by  the  school  was 
covered  with  poor  grass,  fringed  by  shrubberies 
and  trees.  Its  further  end  was  the  refuse 
heap  of  the  whole  garden  leading  up  to  the 
ruins  of  the  city  wall  :  the  whole  was  an  ugly 
and  uninviting  corner  in  the  otherwise  pretty 
Chapel  Field. 

Now  three  groups  of  beds  have  been  formed, 
each  around  a  circular  plot,  as  in  the  illustra- 
tion, making,  with  various  oblongs,  a  total  of 
thirty  beds— sufficient  to  give  independent 
work  to  the  twenty-eight  boys  instructed  for 
an  hour  a  day  three  times  a  week.  The  first 
nine  beds  were  planted  with  hardy  ]ierennials 
in  April,  each  illustrating  a  familiar  natural 
order  of  flowering  plants.  Annual  ]ilants 
occupied  the  others  so  soon  as  spade  aufl  jiick 
had  done  their  work,  and  builders'  rubliish 
could  be  replaced  by  suitable  soil.  Needless 
to  say,  the  long  drought  was  much  against  the 
work,  but  now  that  the  annuals  are  passing 
much  beauty  seems  to  have  gone  with  them, 
liut  the  hardy  perennials  make  a  brave  show 
yet.  Anemone  japonica  keeps  our  first  bed 
gay  ;  Lychnis  and  Eose  Campion  are  beaten  by 
the  rain  :  the  Carnations  have  good  layers  ; 
Antirrhinums  and  Pentstemons  still  show 
blooms  ;  Geums  and  Potentillas  are  off  except 
for  fruits  ;  the  Iri.ses  stand  stout  sheaths  of 
green  ;  the  one  Torch  Lily  is  the  autumn 
glory  of  the  garden  ;  Asters,  amongst  the  com- 
posites, are  quietly  gay,  but  crowded.  Sweet 
Peas,  arranged  in  small  circles  supjiorted  by 
Bamboos  and  thread,  ga\'e  a  season's  work  to 
a  careful  boy.  The  .second  grouji  of  beds  with 
their  gay  annuals,  Stock.s,  Asters,  Zinnias,  and 
Petunias,  with  a  central  lied  of  C!arnations 
grouped  around  a  Yucca— mixture  of  stifl'ne.ss 
and  grace,  glaucous  grey  and  green  and 
brightest  coloui— made  plain  the  coiujiromise 
between  school  and  city,  jiower  in  reserve,  and 
gay  display.  That  all  were  gifts  of  friends  to 
the  .'•■chool  made  their  care  a  very  ]ileasant 
task.  The  boys  would  not  forget  to  add  how 
they  gained  a  special  prize  for  Irirrly  flowers  at 
the  Norwich   IJosc  show  ;   Imw  their  friends  to 
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the  number  of  some  200  visited  the  garden  one 
fine  night  in  August  ;  how  it  led  to  their  happy 
visit  to  Marlingford  Hall.  They  have  saved 
.seeds,  struck  many  cuttings,  filled  and  fitted 
frames,  and  are  now  looking  forward  to  the 
autumn  planting  of  bulbs,  and  have  vague 
notions  of  Tulips,  Narcissi,  Hyacinths,  Snow- 
drops, t'roci,  WallHowers,  and  Forget-me-nots, 
which  their  teacher  would  resolve  into  colour 
harmonies  of  living  yellow,  brown,  and  blue  in 
the  coming  spring. 

(iood  seeds  and  plants  have  been  promised. 
Irises  were  planted  from  Munstead  Wood  in 
August  after  rain.  Kew  and  Cambridge  have 
promised  something  ;  even  Dublin  from  "  time 
to  time."  Stones  have  been  gathered  for  a 
rock  garden  ;  Dog  Rose  Briars  are  to  be 
budded  next  year,  and  a  sovereign  has  been 
offered  as  prizes  for  the  owners  of  the  best 
kept  beds  by  the  Norwich  Open  Space  Society. 

While  the  boys  know  this,  there  are  further 
thoughts  for  those  who  watch  the  movement ; 
some  of  the  scholars  are  gardeners'  sons  and 
will  follow  in  their  fathers'  steps  with  surer 
feet  ;  all  are  training  to  fuller  knowledge  of 
what  may  be  made  of  the  little  plots  around 
their  homes  ;  the  simple  science  of  then  girden 
practice  extends  so  that  the  whole  school  is 
iDenefited  by  their  labour.  Otheis  make 
occasional  visits  to  classes  for  drawing  lessons, 
and  art  and  botany  students  are  helped  ^Mth 
specimens  at  the  technical  school,  whilst  a  new 
interest  has  been  added 
to  the  attractions  of 
the  city  garden. 

The  experience,  after 
seeing  the  work  in 
progress  daily  through- 
out the  year,  is  one  of 
constant  wonder  at  the 
surprising  powers  of 
youth  if  given  oppor- 
tunity. Character  is 
developed,  patience, 
forethought,  sympathy, 
and  insight  into 
Nature's  ways  in  an 
unexpected  degree  and 
in  a  fashion  no  class- 
room furnishes.  If  the 
grass  has  become  more 
worn  it  is  by  the  tread 
of  careful  feet  ;  two 
blades  will  yet  be  made 
to  spring  where  one 
only  grew  before.  In 
the  words  of  Professor 
Miall  the  news  of  the 
movement  is  "  refresh- 
ing." Last,but  not  least, 
an  important  feature 
removing  the  work 
from  the  rank  of  iso- 
lated eftbrt  and  ensur- 
ing its  permanence  and 
extension  to  the  other 
schools,  is  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  strong  com- 
mittee consisting  of 
members  of  the  School 
!  Board,  its  inspector 
(Mr.  D.  O.  Holme),  the 
city  engineer,  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  technical 
school,  and  members  of 
the  teachers  field  club. 
Through  the  active 
interest  and  kind  sup- 
port of  these  the  Nor- 
wich school  garden  has 
become  an  accom- 
plished fact.       E.  r. 
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AN    ARTIST'S   NOTE-BOOK. 

LONICERA      SULLIVANTII. 

ERY  few  Honeysuckles  possess  much 
attraction  when  out  of  Hower,  the 
most  noticeable  exception  being  the 
golden-leaved  form  of  L.  japonica, 
known  in  gardens  as  aureo-reticu- 
lata.  After  this  come  the  few 
species  which  produce  ornamental  fruit  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  readily  attract  attention. 
To  this  group  the  species  under  consideration 
belongs.  It  is  a  olinibing  plant  widely  distri- 
buted throughout  the  ^orth-Eastern  United 
States,  and  was  originally  discovered  by  Mr. 
W.  S.  Sullivant,  who  sent  plants  of  it  to 
the  botanic  garden  at  Harvard  College,  from 
which  place  it  was  first  distril:>uted.  It  is 
closely  allied  to,  and  was  at  one  time  sent  out 
as  the  rare  South  Carolina  species  L.  fiava, 
and  in  Torrey  and  Gray's  "  Flora  of  North 
America,"  and  other  old  books,  it  is  described 
as  a  variety  of  that  species.  It  differs  princi- 
pally from  its  near  relative  in  its  longer  and 


looser  heads  of  rtowers,  shorter  Hower  tube 
with  swollen  base,  longer  limb  with  purple 
markings  on  the  exposed  side,  and  rounder 
fruit.  It  is  of  twining  habit,  but  grows  to  no 
great  height,  4  feet  to  (>  feet  usually  being  the 
limit.  The  leaves  are  oval  or  oblong,  3  inches 
long,  thick  and  leathery,  and  towards  the  end 
of  July  assume,  with  the  youngest  parts  of  the 
steni.=,  a  glaucous  hue  which  adds  to  their 
effectiveness.  The  ftowers  are  pale  yellow 
with  purple  markings  on  the  exposed  side. 
The  tube  is  about  f  inch  long,  swollen  on 
one  side  at  the  base,  and  the  limb  is  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across.  The  fruits  are 
large,  globular,  and  fleshy,  borne  in  fairly  large 
heads,  and  bright  red  when  ripe.  Although 
the  flowers  are  not  so  showy  or  so  fragrant  as 
those  of  our  common  Honey.suckle,  it  is  a  plant 
worth  including  in  gardens  where  a  special 
feature  is  made  of  hardy  shrubs.  Very  good 
illustrations  of  the  two  species  L.  fiava  and 
L.  Sullivantii,  arranged  side  by  side  showing 
the  slight  difl'erences,  were  given  in  the  "  Garden 
and  Forest"  for  18<J0,  page  191. 

Ken:  W.  Dalliimoee. 
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(•'KuiT  (nattral  srzK). 


(From  a  dravjmj  hii  H.  G.  3loon.) 
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GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


FRUIT    GARDEN. 

CLEANSIXf;. 

DrPJNO  the  winter  months  is  a  good 
time  to  get  rid  of  scale  or  other 
I  insect  pests  which  may  have  been 
'  troublesome  during  the  past  season. 
In  a  few  eases  I  have  seen  mealy 
bug  on  outdoor  Peaches,  but  this 
should  not  be,  as  the  pest  can  readily  be  got 
rid  of  in  winter.  I  am  aware  that  this  and 
other  insects  find  shelter  in  old  walls.  The 
cleansing  of  the  latter  should  be  taken  in  hand 
thoroughly,  using  a  strong  insecticide.  We  tie  up 
the  branches  of  the  trees  in  bundles,  and  pull  them 
out  some  distance  from  the  wall;  tied  to  stakes  it  is 
then  an  easy  matter  to  cleanse,  and  in  bad  cases 
repeat  the  same  frequently.  Where  Peach  trees 
are  fastened  to  galvanised  wires  I  would  advise 
loosening  ties  as  advised  above  as  soon  as  the  trees 
have  lost  their  leaves.  We  also  paint  the  wires 
when  new,  as  the  galvanised  iron  in  severe  winters 
kill  the  bark  it  conies  into  direct  contact  with. 
For  outside  cleansing  of  wall  trees,  indeed,  indoors 
or  out,  so  far  I  have  never  used  any  preparation 
superior  to  Gishurst  compound.  This  is  sate,  and 
so  soon  mi.xed.  Though  old,  it  is  still  one  of  the 
best,  and  I  am  induced  to  note  its  value  on  this 
account.  In  the  case  of  brown  scale  on  the  wood 
it  is  advisable  to  make  a  thick  paint  of  the 
Gishurst,  and  use  a  brush,  covering  all  portions 
of  the  old  bark,  and  then  thoroughly  cleansing 
the  wall. 

ArrLES,  Peaks,  and  Pi.ums. 
After  the  lifting  and  root-pruning  of  young 
trees,  any  older  ones  needing  food  may  have  the 
old  surface  soil  raked  away  and  some  new  loam 
given,  to  which  a  liberal  C|uantity  of  bone-meal  has 
been  added.  With  large  trees  we  find  it  a  good 
plan  to  manure  liberally  in  the  early  autumn,  as 
during  their  season  of  growth  when  full  of  leafage 
the  rains  are  not  able  to  take  the  food  down  to  the 
roots.  At  this  season,  if  any  liquid  manure  is 
running  to  waste,  if  given  to  large  trees  they  will 
benefit  when  mulched  over  with  manure  as  advised 
previously.  One  of  the  worst  pests  that  attacks 
hardy  fruits  is  the  American  blight,  and  it  should 
be  given  no  quarter  as  soon  as  the  leaves  leave  the 
trees.  The  Apple  is  the  worst  to  suffer,  and 
especially  bush  or  cordon  trees,  and  with  those 
badly  infested  I  would  advise  painting  the  old 
bark  all  over.  It  is  a  tedious  operation,  but  best 
in  the  end,  using  a  stiff  brush  and  well  rubbing 
into  the  crevices.  Strong  materials  must  be  used — 
we  find  soluble  paraffin  and  sulphur  effectual.  Plums 
that  have  been  badly  blighted  in  summer  should 
be  syringed  with  Gishurst,  and  any  trees  with 
scale  should  have  a  stronger  solution.  Cleanse  all 
trees  in  fine  weather  if  possible. 

Peaches  ox  Walls. 

The  advice  given  also  includes  the  Nectarine, 
which  needs  similar  treatment.  In  an  earlier  note 
I  advised  about  planting  and  lifting  these  trees, 
and  I  would  point  out  the  importance  of  doing  the 
work  this  month.  It  should  be  undertaken  before 
all  the  leaves  fall,  as  then  the  trees  make  new 
roots  before  winter.  When  all  the  fruits  have 
been  gathered,  we  do  what  pruning  is  necessary  in 
the  way  of  cutting  out  the  old  fruiting  wood.  This 
will  give  the  wood  made  this  season  more  room. 
There  can  be  no  mistake  made  in  removing  crowded 
wood  that  is  not  well  covered  with  buds.  I  have 
seen  so  much  poor  wood  left  in  Peach  trees  that  it 
is  impossible  for  the  good  wood  to  produce  fine 
fruit.  Avoid  crowding  ;  at  the  same  time,  some 
varieties,  like  the  early  Americans,  such  as  Alex- 
ander and  others,  bear  their  fruit  mostly  o«  the 
small  wood,  so  that  a  liberal  proportion  should  be 
retained,  cutting  out  gross  wood.  After  the  thin- 
ning out  of  useless  wood  it  is  not  necessary  to  tie 
in  all  the  shoots.  In  our  own  case  we  find  by 
loosening  all  ties  of  the  fruiting  wood  the  latter  is 
cleansed  by  winter  rains,  and,  what  is  so  essential, 
they  are  retarded  in  the  early  spring.     Of  course, 


the  ties  are  left  to  support  the  main  branches,  as 
it  is  not  advisable  to  allow  the  wind  to  have  free 
play.  G.  WvTHEs. 

Syoti  Hon-se  Garden's,  Brentford. 

THE  INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Azalea  ixdioa. 

No  benefit  will  be  derived  by  leaving  the  plants 
exposed  longer  in  the  open  quarter,  and,  as  wet 
and  cold  are  apt  to  sour  the  soil  in  the  pots,  they 
should  lie  stood  in  a  cool  house,  such  as  a  Peach 
house  or  empty  vinery.  The  pots  should  be  well 
washed,  the  surface  being  freed  from  weeds  or  anj'- 
thing  that  may  have  attached  itself  thereto,  and 
the  foliage  well  washed.  This  may  be  done  by 
dipping  or  syringing  and  cleansing  with  clean 
water.  Stand  on  pots  or  planks  to  prevent  worms 
finding  their  way  into  the  soil  if  a  fruit  house  is 
used. 

Callas. 

The  cold  nights,  with  a  likelihood  of  frost, 
will  hasten  the  potting  up  of  these,  and  the  sooner 
this  is  done  the  lietter.  Use  suitably  large  pots, 
well  drained  and  clean,  and  prepare  a  compost  of 
one  part  well-deeaj'ed  manure  to  three  parts  of  good 
loam,  and  a  slight  dusting  of  .sand  nia\'  be  used, 
in  proportion  as  the  h)am  is  of  a  light  or  retentive 
character.  When  taken  up  the  clumps  will  appear 
with  a  considerable  amount  of  soil  adhering  to  the 
roots,  but  this  should  be  considerably  reduced,  so 
as  to  admit  of  a  better  sort  of  soil  taking  its  place. 
Moderately  firm  potting  must  be  practised,  and 
when  done  the}'  should  be  placed  in  a  shad}' 
position,  and  the  sj'ringe  used  frequently  to  keep 
the  leaves  fresh  and  so  encourage  root  action  : 
protect  them  in  the  case  of.  frost,  and  meantime 
have  a  place  prepared  for  their  reception,  so  that 
when  they  are  to  be  housed  it  niaj-  be  done  without 
a  hitch. 

Gexekal  Work. 

Look  well  ahead  now,  and  push  all  possible  work 
forward  before  the  annual  pruning  and  overhauling 
of  fruit  and  plant  houses  are  gone  into,  when, 
usually,  all  available  assistance  is  in  demand  ;  the 
stove  plants  should  be  seen  to,  the  foliage 
well  sponged  and  leaves  trimmed  up.  Put  sticks 
to  any  requiring  such  support,  and  string  up  the 
climbers  so  that  as  much  light  as  possible  can  be 
admitted  into  the  .structure.  The  present  is  a 
quiet  time  so  far  as  potting  is  concerned,  but  late 
struck  batches  of  furnishing  plants  requiring  such 
attention  must  not  be  neglected,  and  the  potting 
material  used  should  be  of  a  more  porous  character 
than  tliat  used  at  an  earlier  time  in  the  season. 

W.VTERINC. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  is  too  much  water  at 
the  root  so  injurious  to  plant  life  as  now,  and 
every  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  sufficient 
only.  The  workmen  should  have  this  clearl}' 
explained  to  them,  so  as  they  may  understanil  the 
danger  of  giving  indiscriminate  delugings.  Less 
frequent  use  of  the  syringe  will  also  require  atten- 
tion, but  in  warm  houses  the  necessary  moisture 
must  be  provided  by  attending  well  to  the  damping 
down  of  paths,  &c.  J.  V.  McLeod. 

Dover  Hon-fc  Garden's,  Roehamplon. 

KITCHEN    GARDEN. 

The  last  sowing  of  French  Beans  should  be  made 
at  once,  and  if  the  weather  is  favourable  these  will 
produce  a  few  dishes  about  the  end  of  the  year. 
It  is  of  little  use  sowing  later  in  the  season  than 
this,  for  w  ith  fogg}'  weather  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  get  a  satisfactory  set  in  the  month  of  December 
or  even  in  January.  As  soon  as  these  young  plants 
appear  above  the  soil  they  must  be  kept  near  the 
glass,  so  that  they  may  not  become  drawn.  The 
night  temperature  should  not  be  more  than  (i.")'^', 
and  air  must  be  given  freely  on  fine  days.  Six- 
inch  pots  will  be  large  enough  for  this  sowing,  and 
the  soil  .shouUl  be  aTittle  lighter  than  in  the  case  of 
those  sown  earlier  in  the  season.  I  do  not  know 
of  a  better  variety  than  Nc  I'lus  Ultra  and  Oslinrn's 
Forcing  for  sowing  at  this  or  any  other  tinu'  in 
pots. 

^riir     main     crop     of     Beet    will     soon     rcr[uire 


lifting,  anil  as  this  is  such  an  important  crop  the 
greatest  care  should  be  exercised  in  doing  so.  The 
slightest  scratching  or  bx-eaking  of  the  skin  will  so 
reduce  the  colour  of  the  Beet  when  cooked  as  to 
render  it  unfit  for  use.  When  the  roots  have  a 
good  co\-ering  of  their  own  foliage  a  few  clegrees 
of  frost  M'ill  do  no  harm,  but  they  nuist  not  be 
subjected  to  more  than  tluxt  or  the  colour  will  be 
reduced  accordingly.  The  roots  may  be  stored 
awaj'  in  an  open  .shed,  and  covered  over  with  sand 
to  keep  the  air  from  drying  them  too  much,  or  if 
sheds  are  not  available  the}'  may  be  placed  in  pits, 
in  the  same  way  as  Potatoes,  ami  covered  with 
Fern  and  soil.  Sutticient  \entilation  shouhl  be 
left  at  the  top  of  the  mound  to  allow  the  escape  of 
steam  from  sweating,  which  is  sure  to  take  place 
in  a  few  days  after  tliey  have  been  placed  together. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  this  ventila- 
tion should  be  provided  or  the  result  will  be  disap- 
pointing. 

Autumn-so\\'n  Onions  ma}'  now  be  planted  out, 
so  as  to  allow  the  time  for  rooting  before  rough 
^^'eather  really  sets  in,  and  whore  plants  are  scarce 
and  insufficient  for  what  is  required  a  few  boxes 
sown  now  and  wintered  in  a  cold  frame  will  provide 
plenty  of  young  plants  for  making  up,  or  for 
additional  plantations  in  the  spring.  These  will 
follow  very  closely  on  those  wintered  in  the  open, 
and  produce  Onions  large  enough  for  use  early  in 
.lune.  Ailsa  Craig  is  one  of  the  best  for  sowing 
now  in  boxes  :  it  grows  very  ijuickly,  and  is  of  the 
finest  quality. 

The  second  growtli  amongst  Potatoes  has  some- 
what delayed  the  lifting  of  some  varieties,  but  no 
time  should  be  lost  now,  for  nothing  is  gained  by 
leaving  them  in  the  ground  too  late  in  the  season 
in  the  hope  of  hardening  the  skin  of  tlie  young 
tubers,  for  what  is  gained  in  this  way  is  lost 
in  another  liy  the  first-formed  tubers  producing 
numbers  of  small  trash  unfit  tor  use.  Main 
Crop  is  the  most  affected  by  second  growth  here 
this  season  ;  many  of  the  tubers  have  giown  to 
such  uneven  shapes  as  to  render  them  of  little 
value  for  table  use.  Windsor  Castle  and  Scottish 
Triumph  are  the  best ;  they  have  both  produced 
a  good  even  crop,  with  few  small  tubers,  and  no 
disease.  They  are,  in  my  opinion,  two  of  the 
best  Potatoes  for  the  garden  ;  the  last-name<l 
variety  is  not  so  widely  known  as  the  first,  but 
there  is  little  doubt  that  it  is  one  of  the  best, 
(ireat  care  should  be  taken  in  selecting  the  seed 
for  next  season's  crop  from  those  grown  out. 
None  of  the  tubers  produced  late  in  the  season 
should  be  saved,  for  they  are  sure  to  cause  disap- 
pointment. Many  of  the  weakly  plants  seen  in 
Potato  plots  are  due  to  want  of  care  or  knowledge 
at  tile  time  the  seed-tubers  are  collected  in  the 
autumn.  J.  Duxx. 

Royal  Kitrhtn  Gardens,  IViiidsor. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Plaxtixc. 

The  fine  open  weather  we  have  had  this  autumn 
has  made  it  possible,  where  help  is  sutticient,  to 
get  well  forward  with  the  lifting,  dividing,  and 
replanting  of  many  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants, 
rearranging  them  in  the  borders  with  a  view  to 
enhanced  effect.  The  value  of  liflirig  and  dividing 
such  plants,  giving  them  a  fresh  start  in  well- 
manured  soil,  does  not  appear  to  bo  fully  appre- 
ciated in  many  gardens,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  plants  get  starved  and  poor  in  i|nality,  victims 
of  red  spider  in  dry  seasons,  and  generally  unsatis- 
factory. As  a  proof  of  the  value  of  frequent 
attention  in  this  way  I  may  instance  some  plants 
of  that  valuable  late-flowering  composite.  Pyre- 
thrum  uliginosum,  the  flowers  of  which  on  plants 
planted  a  year  ago  are  nearly  double  the  size  of 
those  borne  by  plants  put  in  a  year  earlier.  Not 
only  are  the  flowers  larger,  but  the  greater  breadth 
of  petal  makes  them  much  more  effective.  The 
flowers  on  clumps  established  for  years  are  poor 
and  weedy  looking.  There  is  still  time  to  push 
forward  with  this  work  ;  indeed,  in  the  case  of 
late-flowering  things,  such  as  Michaelmas  Daisies, 
it  will  hardly  have  been  possible  to  begin  earlier, 
and  as  long  as  the  weather  is  open  the  work  may 
be  continued. 
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lu  the  pleasure  grounds,  too,  planting  of  orna- 
mental deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  may  now  be 
tackled  in  earnest.  The  dry  weather  will  have 
kept  nurserymen  from  lifting  such  tilings,  except 
to  supply  urgent  orders,  but  it  must  not  be  put  otf 
much  longer  if  the  best  results  are  to  be  had 
without  much  use  of  the  hose  pipes  and  water 
barrels  during  the  early  half  of  next  year.  Many 
gardens  and  pleasure  grounds  have  at  this  time  of 
the  year  a  sombre  appearance,  being  destitute  of 
the  fine  ornamental  berried  and  leaved  shrubs  and 
trees,  such  as  the  Crabs,  Cotoneasters,  Rhus  (espe- 
cially that  gloriously  coloured  species,  R.  glabra 
laciniata),  and  such  of  the  Thorns  as  hold  their 
leaves  well  and  take  on  brilliant  tints  as  autumn 
advances.  Room  should  be  found  for  all  these  and 
many  others,  placing  them  where  the  sunlight  will 
shine  on  them  during  that  part  of  the  day  at  least 
when  the  grounds  are  most  visited. 

Roses. 

Late  October  and  throughout  November  is  cer- 
tainly the  best  of  all  seasons  for  planting  Roses, 
and   though   one  may  not  be  able  to  get 
orders  executed  from   the  nurseries  for  a 
week  or  two,  it  will  be  advisable  to  do  all 
planting  of  home  stock  right  away. 

The  ground  for  Roses  should  be  trenched 
if  the  soil  is  sufficiently  deep  to 
admit  of  this,  but  if  not  double  dig- 
ging is  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
dealing  with  that  of  a  shallower  nature, 
and  into  the  bottom  spit  should  be  dug 
a  considerable  quantity  of  good  stock- 
yard manure  which  has  had  time  to  become 
fairly  decayed.  After  digging  the  ground 
should  be  well  trodden,  taking  care  to 
do  this  while  it  is  surticiently  dry  to 
prevent  it  from  working  into  a  paste 
under  the  treading.  Remove  all  sucker- 
like growths  from  the  root-stock  if  any 
are  to  be  found,  shorten  back  all  very 
strong  roots  that  are  deficient  in  fibre, 
and  plant  firmly  and  well,  treading  in 
the  soil  above  the  roots.  In  the  case  of 
dwarfs  on  Briar  or  Manetti  stocks  plant 
deeply,  so  that  at  least  3  inches  of  the 
stems  above  the  point  of  union  is  covered. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case 
of  Tea  Roses,  which  are  naturally  rather 
tender,  for  they  will  then  have  some 
underground  buds  which  will  break  up 
strongly  in  cases  where  the  tops  are  cut 
to  the  ground  through  hard  weather. 

Youxu  Trees. 

As  gales  may  be  expected  at  any  time 
now,  and  ties  have  a  tendencj'  to  become 
rotten,  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  round 
all  trees  that  need  support,  examining 
the  ties  and  replacing  them  as  require(i. 
(Slacken  all  tight  ties  to  prevent  contractio  of  tl: 
stems.  J.  C.  T.«LHCK. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derhi/. 


TJiey  are  :    ]5ellaliouston,  178  acres  ; 

Glasgow    Cireen, 

1.3G     acres.       Several     others     almost     cover 

lot)     acres,     namely,     Alexandra,    90     acres  ; 


extent. 

Queen's    Park,    1-18    acres 


and  several  more  have  an  acreage  of  over 
."lO  acres.  For  two  of  its  parks,  Maxwell  and 
Cathkin  Braes,  Glasgow  is  indebted  to  Sir 
John  Stirling  -  Maxwell,  Burt.,  and  James 
Dick,  Esq.,  respectively.  They  have  been 
given  to  the  city  by  these  gentlemen. 

If  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  are  fortunate  in 
their  parks,  the  parks  are  also  happy  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  James  Whitton  as  superin- 
tendent. Since  Mr.  Whitton's  appointment  to 
this  important  jjost  he  has  been  identified  with 
many  improvements  and  alterations  in  them, 
and  is  only  too  ready  to  afford  every  facility 
for  their  inspection  to  those  interested.  In 
company  with  two  well-known  horticulturists 
the    writer    enjoj'ed    the   privilege    of    being 
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of 


GLASGOW. 

IN  many  of  ils  possessions  the  City  ,_ 
Glasgow  is  fortunate,  and  in  the  matter 
of  public  parks  and  gardens  it  is  par- 
ticularly so.  These,  as  they  should  be 
for  an  enterpri'-ing  commercial  centre, 
are  both  numerous  and  extensive,  and 
the  working  population  of  Glasgow  cannot 
complain  that  opportunities  are  not  provided 
for  recreation  in  the  fresh  air  that  is  so  neces- 
sary for  hexlth.  Of  parks  proper  there  are  no 
less  than  fifteen,  and  of  minor  open  spaces 
there  are  sixteen,  making  a  total  of  thirty-one 
places  of  recreation.  In  addition,  the  Botanic 
Gardens  are  also  open  to  the  public.  Three 
of  the  parks  arc  considerably  over  100  acres  in 


ME.    JAMES   WHITTOy. 
(Stfpeilateil-lciit  of  the  Glasgow  Public  Parks  and  Datanic  Garden 


escorted  to  some  of  the  most  important  of  the 
public  parks  and  gardens  by  Mr.  Whitton. 

The  first  and  most  lengthy  call  was  made  at 
Queen's  Park,  for  this  is  at  once  the  most 
delightful  and  interesting  of  them  all. 
Together  with  Camphill,  which  adjoins  and 
may  therefore  be  included,  Queen's  Park 
covers  an  area  of  148  acres.  It  was  formerly 
a  private  estate,  possessing  very  pleasant  and 
well  laid -out  grounds,  and  these,  since 
acquired  by  the  city,  have,  so  far  as  the  chief 
features  are  concerned,  remained  practically 
untouched.  To  this  fact  may  be  attributed 
much  of  the  charm  that  this  park  undoubtedly 
has  ;  it  is  just  as  old-fashioned  as  it  ever  was. 
Giant  Beeches,  Elms,  and  Turkey  Oaks 
abound,  and  banks  of  Rhododendrons,  whose 
masses  of  colour  in  spring  delight  the  Glasgow 
citizens  ;  there  are  avenues  of  Irish  Yews,  so 
picturesque  when  they  enclose,  as  is  here  the 
case,  a  velvety  sward  of  green,  and  borders  of 
old-fashioned  flowers,  in  which  the  gardeners 
of  to-day  take  an  ever-increasing  delight.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  Iceland  Poppies,  though 
almost  over,  told  of  the  picture  that  had  been. 


the  lioses  still  bravely  continued  to  flower, 
while  the  Dahlias  and  early  Uhrysanthemums 
gave  ample  evidence  that  there  would  be  no 
dearth  of  blossom  for  many  weeks  to  come. 

Most  interesting  is  a  long  wall  covered  with 
Magnolias  in  variety,  including  a  selection  of 
the  best  deciduous  spring-Howering  species,  as 
well   as    the    evergreen    M.   grandiflora.      Mr. 
Whitton  devotes  a  portion  of  the  Queen's  Park 
garden  to   a   very  important  matter,  namely, 
the  testing  of  trees  and  shrubs  with  a  view  to 
their  suitability  for  town  planting,  and  already 
he  has  found  that  many  will  thrive  that  have 
been  generally  suppo.sed  to  be  worthless  in  the 
vicinity  of  large  manufacturing  towns.     In  a 
corner  of  what  evidently  was  the  old  kitchen, 
now    the     experimental     garden    stands    the 
pictures(iue  tool  .shed   and   fruit   room,  all  in 
one  building,  and  said  to  be  typical  of  ancient 
Scotch  gardens.     At  Camphill,  where  there  is 
an  extensive  collection   of  glass   houses,  that 
remarkably  good  Rhododendron,  Cun- 
ningham's  White,  is   doing   well,    and 
Mr.    Whitton    believes    there  is  none 
other    to   beat  it  for   a  smoky  neigh- 
bourhood.   Osmanthus  ilicifolius  is  also 
conspicuous  here,  and  makes  an  admir- 
able shrub  for  the  Glasgow  district.    In 
the  glass  houses  arc  grown  many  Palms, 
Dracaenas,  and  other  plants  useful  for 
decorative     purposes  ;      the     demand 
for     these     at     the     many     muni- 
cipal functions  is  large  and   constant. 
There    is  also  a  varied  collection    of 
flowering  plants,  including  Orchids.    In 
the  long  corridor,  that  has  tastefully- 
lilanted  borders  on   either  side  of  the 
central  pathway,  Restio  subverticillatus, 
a   handsome   and   gracefiU   plant,   was 
noticeably  effective.    At  Tollcross  Park 
there  is   a    good   collection    of   choice 
flowering  and  foliage  plants,  and  here 
many  of  them  are  propagated.  The  park 
itself  is  very  picturesque,  and  contains 
many  pretty  features.     Mr.  Whitton  is 
here   planting   a   wild    garden,   and   it 
promises  to   add   much  to   the  attrac- 
tiveness of  this  park.      A  stream  that 
runs  through  the  portion  of  the  grounds 
selected  for  this  purpose  will  add  not 
a  little  to  its  beauty. 

The    Peopjle's    Palace    (a    building 
consisting    of    museums    and    a    large 
glass  structure),  opened  by  Lord  Rose- 
,.)  bery  a   few   years   ago,  is   situated   in 

the  east  end  of  Gla.sgow,  and  must  be 
much  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district.  Concerts,  etc.,  are  periodically  held 
here,  and  the  huge  conservatory  is  permanently 
filled  with  plants  that  bear  the  itncongenial 
atmospheric  conditions  very  well.  There  are 
excellent  specimens  of  Palm.s,  Tree  Fern?, 
Camellias,  Eucalyptus,  Hydrangeas,  Yuccas,  as 
well  as  a  host  of  plants  in  flower.  Glasgow 
Green  is  the  oldest  of  the  parks,  and  still 
remains  unenclosed.  All  who  have  visited  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Glasgow  will 
remember  Kelvingrove  Park,  although  they 
will  not  have  been  able  to  judge  of  its  true 
character,  for  the  exhibition  buildings  are 
scattered  over  the  greater  portion  of  it. 

In  his  respon.sible  position,  Mr.  Whitton 
displays  both  administrative  skill  and 
cultural  ability,  the  results  of  which  are 
apparent  in  the  public  parks  and  gardens,  and 
not  only  in  this  country  but  on  the  continent 
has  his  advice  on  technical  matters  been  in 
request.  Only  a  few  of  the  most  important  of 
the  Glasgow  Parks  have  been  noted,  yet  the 
inspection  of  these  few  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  one  day  ;  it  will  therefore  be  recognised 
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how  extensive  are  the  gardens  ol"  the  Ghisgow 
citizens,  and  how  onerous  the  duties  of  the 
supeiinteiident.  \'isitoi;. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS. 

HKLiAXTHUS  TOJIENTO.SUS,  like 
Ihe  true  H.  mollis,  is  one  of  the  best 
and  most  distinct  of  the  perennial 
Sunflowers  introduced  within  recent 
years.  This  season,  with  its  heat  and 
dry  weather,  seems  to  have  suited  it 
perfectly,  and  a  plant  in  one  of  the  borders  is  at 
present  one  of  the  most  striking  and  attractive 
things  in  mj'  garden.  Its  branching  habit  makes 
it  distinct  from  others,  and  to  this  is  added  the 
variet_y  of  large  hoary  leaves,  which  are  smaller 
towards  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  The 
flowers  are  of  a  fine  golden-yellow,  but  shading  ofl 
in  the  centre  so  as  to  give  the  general  effect  of  a 
warm  orange  when  seen  a  little  way  oft'.  It  is 
quite  .3  feet  high  here,  and  stands  out  well  among 
other  flowers.  I  know  of  no  Sunflower  like  it,  and 
seen  beside  it  several  of  the  better  known  species 
look  pale  by  comparison. 

Crocus  puia'hellus. 
Although  the  weather  for  the  last  week  or  so 
has  not  favoured  the  autumn-flowering  Croci,  yet 
one  has  no  reason  to  regret  having  a  good  collection 
of  these  charming  little  flowers.  One  of  ray 
l)articular  favourites  is  the  little  C.  pulehellus, 
whose  pearly-blue  flowers  are  .so  pretty  when  seen 
in  a  mass  or  a  little  clump.  A  few  years  ago  it 
was  comparatively  expensive,  but  it  is  now  offered 
cheaply,  and  few  need  hesitate  to  add  it  to  their 
gardens.  Collected  bulbs  show  variation  in  flower 
colour,  but  the  prevailing  tints  are  pearl-blue  on 
the  exterior  of  the  segments  and  the  same  inside, 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  purple  lines.  The  red 
stigmata  and  orange  anthers  give  a  prettj'  finish  to 
the  effect  of  the  flower.  This  little  Crocus  im- 
perfectly hardy  and  increases  wonderfully  freely 
even  from  self-sown  seeds.  jMy  plants  originally 
came  to  me  from  the  Bithynian  Olj'mpus,  where 
it  is  abundant  up  to  a  height  of  some  4,U0U  feet. 
It  is  also  plentiful  in  the  thickets  bordering  the 
Bosphorus.  As  a  Crocus  for  the  rock  garden  or 
for  planting  among  short  grass  it  can  confidently 
be  recommended. 

Crocus  speciosus. 
Although  not  m3'self  a  bee-keeper,  great  num- 
bers of  bees  visit  my  flowers,  and  I  like  to  see 
these  models  of  industry  at  work  in  the  garden, 
especially  as  they  are  less  inclined  to  be  tronble- 
sonie  when  away  on  a  foraging  expedition  than  at 
home.  It  adds  much  to  the  pleasure  of  one's 
garden  when  the  flowers  are  the  favourite  haunts 
of  bees,  butterflies,  and  the  many  insects  which 
come  about  them.  Among  the  llowers  in  which 
the  bees  are  revelling  to-day  are  those  of  the  fine 
Crocus  speciosus,  which  they  seem  to  prefer  to  any 
other  species  yet  in  bloom.  From  early  morning 
they  have  been  struggling  to  enter  the  partly  open 
flowers,  and  it  was  interesting  to  see  them  working 
about  the  blooms  in  search  of  their  re(iuirenients. 
They  added  to  the  interest  with  which  one  alwa3'S 
views  this  Crocus,  one  of  the  best  of  our  autumn- 
blooming  species.  It  is  large  and  handsome.  Its 
colouring  is  pleasing  with  its  veining  of  deep 
purple  on  a  deep  lilac  ground,  the  exterior  of  the 
segments  being,  perhaps,  more  correctly  said  to 
be  grained  than  veined.  It  is  a  handsome,  easily- 
grown  species  for  the  garden  or  for  growing  in 
grass. —  S.  Aksott,  Carm/honi,  In/  Dimtfric-i,  N.Il. 

0X0SM.\S. 
Among  rock  plants  the  genus  Onosma  is  one  of 
the  most  striking,  and,  being  easilj'  managed, 
de.serves  to  be  grown  by  all  lovers  of  hardj'  planus. 
To  ensure  success  begin  with  young  plants,  but 
well-established  ones  from  pots,  and  plant  in  a 
sunny  position  of  the  rockery  in  sandy  or  .stony 
soil  (rather  poor).  Plants  with  rank  growth  are 
more  liable  to  damp  off  during  tlie  winter  ;  in 
fact,  Onosmas  suffer  more  from  damp  than  drought 
or  frost.     They  may  also  be  grown   in  the  front 


row  of  the  herbaceous  border  jirovided  a  few 
porous  pieces  of  stones  are  put  round  the  plant 
and  are  not  allowed  to  be  overgrown  or  crowded 
out  by  other  things.  The  most  favourable  time 
for  planting  is  during  the  early  spring.  Even 
when  evidentlj'  well  established  on  the  rocker}' 
for  such  species  as  0.  albo-roseum,  0.  stellulalum, 
and  O.  bracteatum  it  is  advisable  to  protect  from 
damp  during  winter  by  placing  glass  over  the 
plants. 

Oiiosma  alho-roaenm  is  oi  sub-shrubby  habit,  with 
pretty  evergreen  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate  or 
lanceolate  linear,  hairy,  and  ciliate,  and  of  a 
light  silvery  white  colour.  The  handsome  flowers 
are  produced  in  clusters,  and  are  tubular,  almost 
urn-shaped,  of  a  white,  tinged  rose  colour,  or 
changing  in  the  corolla  to  flesh  colour,  with  the 
five  corolla  lobes  rose.  A  recent  introduction 
from  the  mountains  of  Asia  Minor.  Unfortunately, 
although  perfectl}'  hardy,  it  is  very  sensitive  to 
both  damp  and  fog  during  the  winter  months. 
This  accounts  for  its  raritj-  in  English  gardens. 

O.  taiirkum,  the  best  known  of  this  genus, 
being,  in  fact,  quite  an  old  friend  with  all  who 
love  rock  plants.  Like  the  former,  or  even  more 
so,  it  is  of  sub-shrubby  habit,  the  branched  stems 
being  furnished  with  linear  lanceolate  leaves  from 
3  inches  to  4  inches  long,  only  slightly  smaller  than 
the  radical  ones,  and  are  hispid,  the  margin  being 
revolute.  The  handsome,  bright  yellow  flowers 
are  tubular,  disposed  in  pendulous  heads,  while  a 
few  scattered  pedicellate  flowers  are  erect.  It 
usually  blooms  during  the  whole  of  the  summer 
months,  and  during  mild  winters  is  seldom  without 
at  least  a  few  flowers.  Some  botanists  call  it  a 
biennial,  but  as  far  as  I  know  it,  and  1  have 
observed  and  collected  it  more  than  once  on  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  South  Tyrol,  it  must 
certainlj'  be  classed  among  the  perennial  species. 
To  get  it  well  through  the  damp  winters  it  should 
now  and  then  be  cut  and  allowed  to  flower  itself 
to  death  ;  it  should  be  planted  in  a  mixture  con- 
sisting almost  entirely  of  diihrix  and  very  little 
loam  and  sand. 

O.  •ilt.Uiilatum  is  like  the  former  in  habit,  its 
radical  leaves  being  spathulate,  while  the  cauline 
ones  are  linear,  oblong,  slightly  revolute,  and 
hair}'.  In  the  typical  form  the  handsome  flowers 
are  pendulous,  arranged  in  c_\  raes,  of  a  light  citron- 
yellow  colour.  There  are,  however,  forms  with 
creamj'  white  and  also  deep  3'ellow  flowers.  A 
South  European  species,  and  fairly  plentiful  in 
places,  it  is  far  from  being  common  in  English 
gardens  ;  in  fact,  it  is  but  rarely  seen  in  our  best 
collections,  and  this  in  spite  of  being  much  easier 
multiplied  by  seeds. 

O.  arenarium. — The  lower  leaves  of  this  are 
linear  oblong,  while  the  upper  ones  are  usuall}' 
ovate-lanceolate  and  hairy.  Flowers  pale  yellow, 
arranged  in  cymes  ;  it  flowers,  like  the  former, 
ditring  the  summer  months.  South  Tyrol  and 
Southern  Switzerland,  where  it  grows  in  sandj' 
(poor)  soil. 

0.  ■mnpliH'simiim  (figured  in  the  Botanical  Maija- 
zine)  is  not  known  to  me,  and  is  probably  not  in 
cultivation  at  the  present  time.  The  foliage  is 
linear  acute,  silky  beneath,  and  the  pale  yellow 
flowers  are  disposed  in  terminal  racemes.     Siberia. 

(/.  ri-liioidet  much  resembles  arenarium,  but  is 
a  more  decided  biennial.  The  flowers  are  pale 
3'ellow,  disposed  in  a  terminal  raceme.  Unless 
grown  in  poor  soil  in  exposed  positions  it  is  rather 
tall  and  looks  coarse. 

O.  jjiframidal'.  is  not  only  the  most  beautiful  and 
distinct  of  the  species  at  present  known  of  this 
genus,  but  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  distinct  and 
desirable  of  rock  plants.  It  is  of  sub-shrubby 
habit,  the  radical  leaves  lanceolate,  acute,  slightly 
revolute,  hair}',  forming  a  rosette,  and  are  .S  inches 
to  4  inches  long  and  about  a  quarter  to  one-third  of 
an  inch  broad.  The  cauline  leaves  are  sessile, 
linear  lanceolate,  and  much  shorter  than  the  radical 
ones.  The  flowers  are  deep  scarlet  or  crimson, 
sometimes  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla  purple  or 
carmine-purple,  about  half  an  inch  long,  disposed 
in  pyramids,  with  a  large  terminal  cyme.  This 
beautiful  species,  a  native  of  the  temperate  region 
of  the  Himalayas,  was  shown  by  Messrs.  T.  S. 
Ware  at  the  recent  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and 


the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  show  at  West- 
minster. This  species  is  no  doubt  summer- 
flowering,  but  most  Onosmas  will  often  flower  out  of 
season  as  long  as  they  liaxc  the  necessary  light  for 
the  colouring  and  development  of  the  flowers. 
Coming  from  the  temperate  region  of  the  Hima- 
laj'as,  it  will  no  douljt  prove  perfectly  hardy  in 
this  country  or  anywhere  in  Europe,  as  much  so 
as  such  plants  as  Primula  rosea  or  other  high 
Himalayan  plants. 

O.  hi-acleal  11)11  is  another  new  plant  from  the 
same  region,  and  promises  well.  The  plant  is 
sub-shrubby,  with  leaves  4  inches  to  .")  inches  long, 
and  silk}'  beneath.  The  large,  showy  flowers  are 
arranged  in  terminal  cymes,  and  are  of  a  bright 
crimson  colour.  It  is  useful  in  a  dry,  sunny 
position  in  stony,  sandy  soil. — <i.  Rkuthk. 


THE    ROSE    GARDEN. 

SO.ME    OF    THE    NEWER    ItOSES. 

JUST  now,  when  Rose  lovers  are  ordering 
their  plants  for  another  year,  a  few 
notes  on  some  of  the  Roses  of  more  or 
less  recent  introduction  that  are 
worth  finding  room  for  may  not  be 
out  of  place.  The  Roses  mentioned 
below  must  not  be  taken  to  be  placed  iu  order 
of  merit  ;  they  are  of  all  sorts  and  conditions, 
but  the  short  descriptions  attached  may  help 
to  decide  whether  they  are  likely  to  suit  the 
requirements  of  the  individual  reader. 

Antoixe  Rivoire. — A  Hybrid  Tea  intro- 
duced in  189(1  The  flower  is  good  enough  for 
exhibition,  but  is  a  useful  decorative  Rose  of 
a  Camellia-like  shape  when  fully  expanded,  a 
blush-cream  colour  with  deeji  yellow  centre. 
A  very  good  autumnal  and  late  bloomer. 

Ann-\  Chartrox.— A  Tea  Rose  of  181JT,  an 
imjiroved  ^Marquis  A'ivens,  very  pretty,  bitt  thin 
in  the  number  of  its  petals,  a  pretty  button- 
hole Rose. 

AxEMoNE.  — A  fast  climbing  pillar  Rose. 
Single  sihery  pink  flowers,  shaded  a  deeper 
colour,  \'ery  jirettx',  with  good  bright  clean 
foliage,  introduced  in  l!AiU.  Has  been  excellent 
this  year  with  me. 

AEn.s  Rover. — The  best  dark  crimson 
climber  I  know.  Introduced  in  18!>8  and 
almost  good  enough  for  exhibition,  very 
vigorous  and  of  good  shape. 

Atropukpire.\.— Introduced  in  189U.  The 
darkest  of  all  the  rugosas,  and  a  good  contrast 
to  Blanc  Double  de  Coubert,  which  is,  I  think, 
the  whitest  Rose  I  know. 

Bessie  Browx. — Introduced  in  Lsitij ;  its 
creamy  white  flowei's  were  to  be  found  in 
almost  every  winning  .stand  of  any  note  this 
season,  has  rapidly  come  to  the  front  as  one  of 
the  best,  if  not  the  best.  Hybrid  Tea.  It  is 
vigorous,  and  has  shown  that  it  well  deserved 
the  gold  medal  it  received,  which  i.s,  1  am 
afraid,  more  than  will  be  said  for  some  of  its 
immediatesuccessors  tothat  coveted  distinction. 

BiELiAi;!)  AND  Barre. — A  delightful  semi- 
climber,  with  very  beautiful  golden-yellow 
buds.  This  Rose  has  come  to  stay  :  it  was 
introduced  in  ISiJi). 

CoitAi.LiNA  (lijuu). — This  is  a  .good  Tea  of 
free-blooming  quality  that  will  make  an 
excellent  bedder  when  (me  can  afford  to  buy  it 
in  quantity  :  the  colour  is  pleas-ing,  and  my 
plant  of  it  has  done  well. 

OoMTEssE  DE  G.vi..\i!D  J'.H.v  i;.\. — This, 
although  not  a  Rose  of  recent  introduction,  is 
an  acquisition  to  the  climber.s,  clean  canary- 
yellow,  with  decji  centre,  introduced  in  1S!)4. 

CiiNiJAD  V.  ]Mkyer. — This  is  another  rugosa, 
quite  distinct  in  colour,  having  bright  silvery 
ro.se  flowers,  very  large  bhK>m,  and  vigorous  in 
growth. 
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Dawn. 
A    very 


—A  Hybrid  Tea  introduced  in   1S!)«. 
-itrons   fiTower,  with    flowers    almost 


single,  of  the 
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shrubberies. 
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Uaroline    Testout    colour  ;     it 
big    bush,   and    is    useful   for 

D'Arenbeko.— This  is  in 
good  Rose  Souvenir  de 
President  Uarnot,  and  will,  I  think,  be  useful 
for  exhibition. 

Edc!ENE  Lamesc'H. — A  pretty  Ranuncailus- 
like  Polyantha,  orange-yellow,  tinted  rose. 

E.  V.  Hekm.vnos. — To  those  who  cannot 
grow  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  —  and  they  are 
many — I  would  recommend  them  to  try  this 
variety,  which  is  similar  in  its  flowers.  A  semi- 
climber  and  vigorous,  occasionally  good  enough 
lor  e.xhibition. 

Feau  Geheimeat  von  Booh.  — I  have  not 
grown  this  Itose,  but  a  friend  recommended  it 
strongly  as  a  good  yellow  Tea  that  will  super- 
sede j\larie  van  Houtte,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles. 

Gardenia. — This  is  one  of  the  Wichuriana 
Hybrids  that  will  be  very  useful  on  banks  and 
for  drooping  down  walls  of  terraces,  colour 
bright  yellow.  „. 

General  Soiiablikine. — This  Rose,  owing 
to  Dean  Hole's  recommendation,  has  been  a 
good  deal  enquired  for.  My  plants  are  on 
their  own  roots,  which  may  account  (or  may 
not)  for  their  rather  disappointing  behaviour. 
While  not  going  so  far  as  a  gentleman  well 
known  in  the  Rose  world,  who  described  it  as 
"  a  dirty  little  red  Tea,"  I  am  inclined  to  think 
here  in  England  it  vnll  be  found  disappointing. 
It  is  something  after  the  style  of  PapaGontier, 
but  not  such  a  good  colour. 

G.  Nabonnand. — Not  new,  but  one  of  the 
best  of  the  Teas,  a  grand  autumnal,  beautiful 
shape,  altogether  a  delightful  Rose.  No  good 
for  exhibition. 

Gruss  an  Teplitz.  —  Introduced  in  1897. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  shares  with  (an  entirely 
different  Rose)  White  ilaman  Uochet  the 
honour  of  being  the  best  of  recently  introduced 
Roses,   Isright   scarlet-crimson,   very   beautiful 


^ 


when  first  opening,  free-flowering,  vigorous 
grower,  and  excellent  in  autumn  :  its  medium- 
sized  flowers  are  always  welcome.  There  is  no 
doubt  a  good  deal  cjf  Noisette  l)lood  in  its 
veins,  and  it  makes  an  "elegant"  standard,  as 
our  American  friends  would  say. 

Irish  Be.auty. -This  is  the  best  of  the  trio 
of  single  Roses  introduced  in  liJOCi  by  Messrs. 
Dickson.    It  has  large  single  pure  white  flowers. 

Jersey  Beauty. — Another  of  the  Wichu- 
riana Hybrid.s,  large  single  pale  yellow  flowers, 
very  useful  if  rightly  used. 

KiLLARNEY. — A  pretty  Rose,  sometimes 
good  enough  for  exhibition,  delightful  pale 
pink  colour,  good  grower  and  bloomer  ;  it  is 
very  decorative  and  should  be  in  every  garden. 
It  is  most  satisfactory  as  a  half  standard. 

Lady  Batteesea. — This  will  be  a  useful 
liedder,  good  colour  and  vigorous.  Well  shown 
this  year  by  the  raisers,  Messrs.  Paul  and  Son. 

Leonie  Lamesi'H.— Another  Polyantha  of 
rather  unique  colouring,  bright  copper-red 
with  yellow  centre,  small  flowers  but  pretty. 

Liberty.  —  This  is  excellent,  colour  rich 
velvety  crimson,  the  flowers  are  inclined  to  be 
of  a  small  size,  but  are  perfect  in  shape. 
Introduced  in  1900  by  Dickson  and  Sons. 

Mme.  Eugene  Boullet. — A  good  Hybrid 
Tea  of  unusual  colour,  salmon,  of  a  metallic 
shade,  good  grower,  and  comes  good  enough 
for  exhibition  at  its  best.     Introduced  in  1898. 

Mme.  Louis  Ponoet.— A  Rose  of  the 
Souvenir  de  Catherine  Guillot  type,  not  too 
good  a  grower,  but  wonderful  colour,  nastur- 
tium copper-red. 

Mes.  Frank  Cant. — This  is  a  free-blooming 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Rose,  pale  pink  in  colour, 
distinct  and  good. 

Mrs.  Edward  Mawley.— This  is  a  good 
exhibition  Tea  Rose,  introduced  in  1899  ;  the 
flowers  are  large  and  of  excellent  shape,  flesh 
colour,  a  good  grower. 

Papa  Lambert: — Another  1899  introduc- 
tion that  promises  well  for  exhibition,  salmon- 
pink  in  colour,  a  grower  of  the  type  that 
catalogues  term  robust. 


P.sYciii!;.  —  One  of  the  Crimson  Rambler 
.seedling.s,  pale  ro.sy  jiink,  a  u.seful  contrast  to 
its  parent. 

Souvenir  de  .J.  B.  Guiijjjt.— This  is  not 
such  a  good  grower  as  the  Catherine  of  the 
same  name,  but  the  coppery  red  colour  is  very 
distinct.  I  ha^ve  not  found  it  so  hardy  as  mo.st 
of  the  Teas. 

Ulster.- Another  good  Hybrid  Perpetual 
for  e.xhibition,  introduced  in  1899.  I  have  had 
some  excellent  blooms  this  year.  A  gold 
medal  Rose. 

White    Mam  an   Couhet. — A    sport    from 
Maman  Cochet  with  all  the  best  qualities  of 
its  parent.     Everyone  should  grow  this  Rose. 
Herbej:t  E.  jMolyneux. 

Urantwood,  Bulham. 


THE   SEVEN   SISTERS   ROSE. 

The  charm  of  this  pretty  old  name  has  led  to 
its  being  rather  loosely  used  for  many  of  the 
climbing  cluster  Roses,  but  it  belongs  properly 
to  Rosa  Grevillei.  Whether  rightly  named  or 
not,  the  illustration  shows  the  value  of  this 
class  of  Rose  in  beautifying  the  simplest  kind 
of  dwelling,  while  it  is  none  the  less  in  place 
in  the  garden  of  the  palace. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 
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THE   SEVEN    SISTEKS    ROSE 

{From  a  photograph  kin 


AGAINST   A  SOMERSETSHIRE   COTTAGE. 

Jly  sent  hy  MGnsn.  Keluay  and  Son.) 


HARDY    SHRUBS 
FORCING. 

this  season  of  the  year  the  selection  of 
choice  ffoweriug  shrubs  that'are  avail- 
able for  forcing  prematuretj-  into  bloom, 
and  in  this  state  are  valuable  for  many 
purposes  during  the  winter  and  early 
spring  mouths,  engages  the  attention 
ardener,  who  has  now  a  wide  choice  of 
suitable  subjects.  Even  untif  the  last  few  years 
the  shrubs  so  treated  were  limited  in  number, 
but  now  they  include  almost  all  that  flower 
naturally  in  the  spring,  though  while  some,  such 
as  Azaleas,  Lilacs,  and  Deutzias, 
are  almost  universally  met  with, 
others  again  are  rarely  seen.  The 
demand  for  forcing  shrubs  is  now 
so  great  that  apart  from  the  num- 
bers grown  for ;  the  purpose  in 
private  gardens,  many  nurservmen 
cultivate  large  quantities,  not 'only 
in  this  country,  but  also  in  Holland, 
from  whence  vast  numbers  are  sent 
to  England.  Most  of  these  Dutch- 
grown  shrubs  for  forcing  are  kept 
ni  pots  and  plunged  in  the  open 
ground,  so  that  when  lifted  they 
have  a  compact  ball  of  roots,  and 
consequently  they  can  be  forced 
more  readily  than  those  that  are 
planted  out,  lifted  in  the  autumn, 
and  then  potted.  Plants  that  are 
thoroughly  established  in  pots  not 
only  respond  more  quickly  to  forcin<T, 
but  the  flowers  also  last  'longer  than 
those  on  the  newly  potted  ones. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  lift  shrubs 
from  the  open  ground  and  pot  them 
up  for  forcing,  this  should  be  done 
as  soon  as  possible  after  the  leaves 
have  dropped,  in  order  to  give  them 
a  long  time  to  become  established 
before  they  are  taken  indoors. 

The  following  shrubs  are  all  avail- 
able for  forcing: — 

A/.ALEAS. — One  of  the  most  popular 
classes  of  plants  that  we  have  for 
forcing.  Not  only  the  many  im- 
proved forms  of  A.  mollis  and  the 
numerous  Ghent  Azaleas,  but  also 
the  pretty  little  evergreen  A.  an:(i-na, 
all  conform  to  this  treatment. 
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AndkOiMEIiA.  — Both  the  North  American  AuJro- 
meda  floribunda  and  the  Asiatic  A.  japoiiica  are 
very  useful,  and  being  evergreen  tliey  are  distinct 
from  the  majority  of  shrubs  so  treated.  In 
A.  floribunda  the  small  white  Lily  of  the  Valley 
like  flowers  are  borne  in  stitl',  rather  erect  spikes, 
while  ill  A.  jajjonica  the  long  racemes  are  so 
pendulous  that  the  plant  i.s  quite  veiled. 

Bekberis  sTENorHVLLA. — The  golden  flowers  of 
this  Barberry  are  freely  produced,  ard  supply  a 
colour  little  represented  among  these  shrubs.  It 
must  be  brought  on  very  gradually,  as  hard  forcing 
will  cause  the  flowers  to  go  blind. 

Ceeasus  (the  Cherries). — The  double-flowered 
kinds  are  particularlj'  attractive  when  forced,  and 
of  these  the  Japanese  C'erasiis  pseudo-cerasus, 
represented  by  two  oi'  three  distinct  forms,  has 
become  very  popular  within  the   last   few   years. 

CvDONi.A  or  Pykus  .TAl'ONic'A  flowers  naturally 
so  early  that  no  forcing  is  necessary,  still  with  the 
protection  of  a  greenhouse  the  flowers  develop  well, 
and  it  makes  a  good  show  at  an  otherwise  dull 
period.  The  salmon-red  blossoms  of  C^'donia 
Maulei  furnish  rather  an  uncommon  tint,  and 
examples  in  li-inch  pots  will  flower  well. 

(JvTisus. — The  Brooms  cannot  be  had  in  bloom 
as  early  as  many  other  shrubs,  but  by  the  end  of 
March  their  pretty  Pea-sliaped  blossoms  will  be 
much  admired.  The  white,  sulphur,  and  the 
velvety  blotched  (andreanus)  are  the  best.  These 
Brooms  must  be  established  in  their  flowering 
pots,  otherwise  they  will  nut  prove  satisfactor}'. 
Plants  intended  for  forcing  are  bj'  many  preferred 
when  grafted  on  the  Laburnum,  as  it  roots  more 
freely  than  the  Brooms  themselves. 

Deut/ias. — The  old  I),  gracilis  has  been  long 
known  as  one  of  the  easiest  of  all  shrubs  to  force 
into  bloom,  and  some  of  the  newer  forms  are  also 
of  great  value  for  the  same  purpose.  The  hybrid 
D.  Lemoinei  is  one  of  the  best.  It  has  alreadj' 
become  popular  for  forcing,  though  as  an  outdoor 
shrub  it  has  in  man3'  districts  scarcely  given 
satisfaction. 

FuKSYTHiA  .srsPENSA  and  viridissijia  are  two 
early-flowering  shrubs,  with  bright  j'ellow  blossoms, 
that  will  under  glass  anticipate  their  usual  season 
of  blooming  by  some  weeks.  The  best  is  V.  suspensa, 
which  should  on  no  account  be  omitted  from  any 
list,  however  select,  of  shrubs  for  forcing. 

Kamiia  LATiEui^iA. — This  near  ally  of  the  Rho- 
dodendrons is  pretty  and  distinct,  but  it  must  not 
be  hard  forced. 

LAiU'RNU.M. — The  drooping  clusters  of  golden 
blossoms  which  render  the  Laliurnum  so  showy 
out  of  doors  are  equally  effective  earlier  in  the 
season  under  glass.  It  flowers  best  when  kept 
in  large  pots. 

Lilac  (Syringa). — The  common  Lilac  has  been 
forced  from  time  immemorial,  and  its  flowers  are 
always  welcome.  The  pure  white  Marie  Legraye, 
the  massive  Charles  X.,  the  Persian,  and  many 
others  all  lend  themselves  to  this  treatment. 
AVhere  the  Lilac  is  grown  for  forcing  keep  the 
plants  free  from  suckers,  as  if  these  last  are 
allowed  to  make  headway  the  display  of  flowers 
will  be  greatly  lessened. 

Maiinolia. — The  massive  flowersof  the  deciduous 
Magnolias,  such  as  M.  conspicua,  M.  soulangeana, 
and  JNl.  Lennei,  are  a  jjleasing  variety  from  most  of 
the  occupants  of  the  greenhouse,  while  the  pretty 
little  M.  stellata  with  its  pure  white  blossoms  is 
really  charming.  All  of  these  flower  best  if  grown 
altogether  in  pots. 

P.EuNJus. — fSince  we  have  received  so  many 
Tree  Pa'onies  from  Japan  they  have  become 
popular  for  flowering  under  gla.ss,  but  Ihej'  must 
only  be  given  the  temperature  of  a  warm  green- 
house, where  they  will  flower  about  the  latter  half 
of  Jlarch.  lu  the  case  of  some  the  flowers  are  so 
gorgeous  as  to  at  once  arrest  attention. 

Peaches,  with  the  Almonds  and  Plums,  are  now 
included  in  the  genus  Prunus.  Plowering  early,  as 
the  two  first-named  do,  they  are  readily  forced, 
while  of  the  Plums  particular  mention  must  bo 
made  of  the  pink-flowered  semi-double  Prunus 
triloba  and  the  pretty  little  double-flowered 
I'l  LUius  siruMk^is,  of  which  Ihcro  is  a  while  and  a 
I'ink  ft:)i  II). 

IvUoi>ojjEM)Ko^.s. — The  numerou,^caily -How  Cling 


Rhododendrons  readily  lend  themselves  to  the 
purposes  above  indicated.  Apart  from  the  beauty 
of  their  flowers  the  evergreen  foliage  is  decidedly 
ornamental,  while  the  roots  Ijeing  of  a  dense 
fibrous  nature  the  plants  can  be  lifted  and  potted 
with  scarcel3'  any  check. 

■Si'iK.EA. — Until  within  the  last  two  or  three 
years  the  only  shrubby  Spira-as  for  forcing  were 
S.  confusa  or  media  and  to  a  lesser  extent  S. 
Thunbergi,  but  now  two  other  delightful  kinds 
have  come  forward.  They  are  that  valuable 
hybrids,  arguta,  unsurpassed  either  out  of  doors 
or  under  glass,  and  the  double-flowered  S.  pruni- 
folia  flore-pleno,  whose  long  arching  shoots  are 
studded  for  some  distance  with  clusters  of  double 
blossoms. 

Stai'HYLEa  coLOHiCA. — This  near  relative  of  the 
Bladder  Xut  Tree  is  very  easily  forced,  and  the 
drooping  clusters  of  white  sweet-scented  blossoms 
make  a  goodly  show. 

T110KN.S  (CratiCgus).— The  different  forms  of  the 
common  Hawthorn,  particularly  Paul's  double 
scarlet,  are  very  beautiful  for  conservatory  decora- 
tion early  in  the  season,  and  not  less  attractive 
later  on  in  the  open  ground. 

Viburnum, — The  rounded  flower-heads  of  the 
(iuelder  Rose  (V.  ( )pulus  sterile)  and  of  its  Japanese 
relative  V.  plioatum  are  quite  distinct  from  any  of 
the  subjects  previously  mentioned,  added  to  which 
they  are  produced  freely. 

Wistaria  sinensis.— It  is  only  within  the  last 
few  years  that  we  have  seen  this  popular  plant 
employed  for  forcing,  but  once  so  treated  it  rapidly 
made  headway,  and  now  the  drooping  clusters  of 
lilac-coloured  flowers  are  no  uncommon  feature 
among  forced  shrubs.  T. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 

LILIUM     AURATUM     AS     A 
WILD     FLOWER. 

[To  THE  Kditor  or  "The  Garden. '"J 

S1K> — Through  one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
respected  residents  here  I  came  to  hear 
of  an  interesting  story  about  Lilium 
auratum,  the  narrator  very  kindly  gave 
me  his  experience  in  writing  and  allows 
me  to  publish  it.  I  give  it  you  in  his 
own  words  :  — 

"  In  the  early  part  of  IStiO  I  met  a  gentleman  at 
my  father's  house  who  had  just  returned  from 
China  rid  Japan,  and  who  had  brought  with  him  a 
case  of  a  new  variety  of  Japanese  Lily— this  was 
the  Lilium  auratum.  He  sold  them  at  one  guinea 
apiece,  which  wholl3'  or  at  least  partially  covered 
the  cost  of  his  passage  home  to  England.  As  I 
was  on  the  point  of  leaving  for  Japan,  a  youth  of 
nineteen,  my  father,  wdio  was  a  good  deal  of  an 
horticulturist  and  well  versed  in  Camellia  growin", 
instructed  me  to  get  some  of  these  bulbs  and  shfp 
them  home;  he  thought  ho  would  be  able  to 
dispose  of  them  without  anj'  difiiculty.  I  arrived 
here  only  in  July,  18(17,  after  a  six  months'  voyage 
to  a  day  from  Liverpool.  My  business  or  fate'sent 
me  up  to  Oshiu  Sendai  early  in  1808,  at  the  time  of 
the  Restoration.  Pew  or  no  foreigners  had  ever 
been  in  that  part  of  Japan  before.  I  found  all  the 
hills  covered  with  the  Lilium  auratum  growing 
wild,  as  the  Azalea  does  up  there,  wdiich  j-ou 
seldom  find  in  profusion  round  ^■okohanla.  I 
never  could  understand  how  the  old  Dutch 
botanists  passed  by  the  Lilium  auratum,  but  they 
seem  to  have  missed  it,  though  it  was  in  profusion 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kamakura  when  I  first 
came  here. 

"To  make  a  long  story  short,  I  collected,  or  rather 
had  collected  for  me,  about  4IKJ,(JU0  bulbs,  big  and 
little,  some  of  them  very  big,  at  a  cost  of  one  to 
three  or  four  rin*  each.  Not  being  able  to  return 
my,self  to  Yokohama,  I  sent  them  down  in  a  sailing 
ship  my  firm  had  chartered,  with  instructions  to 


*  Coins  of  cxti-cnicly  .small  vnluc. 


forward  them  b_v  Peninsular  and  Uriental  steam- 
ship through  to  Southampton.  I  had  the  cases 
packed  so  that  the  bulbs  were  covered  with  a  thin 
la^  er  of  loose  earth. 

"  Unfortunately,  the  summer  had  been  very  rainy 
and  the  bulbs  were  full  of  moisture,  ily  father 
contracted  to  sell  the  whole  lot  at  from  Is."  to  .")s.  a 
bulb,  and  went  down  to  Southampton  to  take 
delivery:  but  to  his  horror  there  was  not  one 
single  bulb  left,  onlj  leaf-mould,  and  I  lost  my 
chance  of  making  my  fortune  this  first  year. 
Besides  this,  I  lost  the  freight,  which  amounted  to 
t'1.50,  if  I  remember  rightly.  Mj'  father  built  a 
summer-house  out  of  the  cases,  in  which  I  have  sat 
since,  but,  needless  to  say,  I  gave  up  exporting 
Lily  bulbs,  though  often  requested  to  do  so  since." 

So  far  the  story  of  the  Lilj'  export,  in  the  ear'y 
days  shortly  after  Japan  was  opened  to  foreign 
trade.  Since  then,  of  course,  very  much  is  changed  ; 
the  prices  for  which  one  could  purchase  the  bulbs 
then  are  almost  a  hundred  times  as  high  now. 
There  are  no  more  hillsides  covered  with  these 
lovely  flowers,  but  only  uow  and  then  one  may  be 
seen  shining  through  the  undergrowth. 

The  mode  of  packing  has  been  greatlj'  improved  ; 
no  bulbs  are  shipped  which  are  collected  in  the 
mountains,  but  all  are  cultivated  for  one  or  more 
years.  The  reason  of  this  is  to  get  firmer  and  more 
substantial  bulbs.  But  yet  with  all  these  pre- 
cautions and  improvements  losses  among  the  Lilium 
auratum  shipments  still  happen,  especially  when 
the  bulbs  are  shipped  at  an  early  date,  when  the 
rainy  season  is  still  with  us. 

We  are  trying  a  new  process  of  packing,  and 
hope  that  the  results  may  ensure  unspoiled  ship- 
ments. 

Alfred  Uncer  (L.  Boehmer  and  Co.). 

Yol-ohania. 


DIGGING  AND  TKENCHING. 
[To  THE  Editor  oe  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — In  the  kitchen  garden  for  October  \'2  j\lr. 
Dunn  approaches  the  question  of  trenching,  on 
which  many  good  gardeners  hold  \'aried  opinions. 
The  writer  suggests  a  moderate  course,  as  he  says 
that  in  the  case  of  heavy  land  with  a  cold  subsoil 
the  digging  into  the  trench  a  quantity  of  lime 
rubble,  wood  ashes,  cS.'c. ,  is  "sometimes"  prefer- 
able to  bringing  the  subsoil  to  the  surface.  Why 
sometimes  and  not  always  under  these  clrcuni- 
stances  ';  The  writer  then  (juotes  an  instance  of 
the  ill-ett'ects  of  bringing  the  inferior  subsoil  to 
the  surface  by  trenching,  and  concludes  "  that  land 
can  hardly  be  stirred  too  dee]),  but  to  bring  a 
quantity  of  cold  soil  to  the  surface  in  place  of  good 
must  certainly  be  wrong."  1  have  no  intention  of 
criticising  the  latter  statement,  because  I  agree 
with  the  principle  on  the  grounds  of  economy,  but 
it  is  a  point  over  which  good  gardeners  disagree. 
Half  measures  find  no  place  in  the  categor}'  of 
some  good  vegetable  growers.  They  advocate  the 
trenching  of  anything  and  everything  where  kitchen 
garden  orops  are  grown,  on  the  prmciple  that  by 
removing  ihe  soil  to  a  depth  of  2  feet  to  .'{  feet  and 
bringing  up  the  inferior  material  from  below,  the 
whole,  by  repeating  the  revolutionary  method,  is 
brought  to  one  even  condition  of  fertility  through- 
out. If  this  takes  place  in  the  course  of  years 
then  the  argument  appears  to  be  good,  but  what 
about  the  crops  that  have  to  be  grown  on  the  land 
in  the  meantime '^ 

With  a  depth  of  from  ■_'  feet  to  '.i  feet  of  fertile 
soil  of  the  same  staple  throughout  trenching  sug- 
gests itself  as  being  the  best  and  most  reasonable 
method,  but  in  the  case  of  an  inferior  subsoil  does 
it  pay  to  bring  this  to  the  surface  and  bury  the 
top  spit  a  couple  of  feet  below,  even  if  in  a  course 
of  jears  the  whole  by  the  process  is  brought  into 
an  even  state  of  fertility  '!  The  question  is  worthy 
of  discussion  at  this  time  of  the  year  when  so 
maiiy  people  are  not  quite  decided  what  is  the  best 
thing  to  do  with  ground  now  cleared  of  crops. 
There  seems  to  be  no  need  to  mention  manuring 
in  relation  to  the  matter,  as  everyone  will  agreo 
that  whatever  the  process  is  a  good  application  of 
manure  caiuiot  be  other  than  liencHciiil.  The  point 
at  issue  is  whether,  as  a  rule,  and  having  regard 
to  economy,  the  method  of  breaking  up  the  subsoil 
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in  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  but  letting  it  remain 
there  is  not  better  than  that  of  bringing  up  the  sub- 
soil and  burying  the  top  spit  below.       U.  H.  H. 

PELARGONIUMS. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir,— The  illustration  on  page  '247,  depicting  a 
pink-flowered  Ivj'-leaved  Pelargonium  in  bloom  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight  after  passing  the  winter  out- 
doors, reminds  me  that  the  Garden  Isle  is  not  the 
only  place  where  tlie  winter  is  not  always  rigorous 
enough  to  destroy  this  plant.  I  saw  during  the 
past  summer  at  Westgate-on-Sea,  a  pretty  little 
watering-place  on  the  Kent  coast,  a  wall  com- 
pletely covered  with  the  old  pink  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargonium  richly  furnished  with  bloom.  The 
plant  had  stood  outdoors  all  the  winter  without 
protection.  In  the  same  garden  it  has  been 
customary  to  cut  Tea  Roses  from  plants  outdoors 
throughout  the  winter.  H. 


BOOKS. 

The  Book  of  the  Grape.— The  third 

volume  of  the  handbook  of  practical  gardening 
is  devoted  to  the  Vine  and  its  culture,  and,  like  the 
other  volumes  already  issued,  is  severely  practical. 
An  interesting  opening  chapter  on  the  decorative 
value  of  the  Vine  is  contributed  by  the  Editor, 
Dr.  Roberts.  'The  author  deals  first  with  the  way 
to  build  a  Vinery  and  how  to  heat  it,  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  trellis  upon  which  to  train  the  Vine, 
ventilation,  and  the  important  item  of  making  the 
birder.  With  reference  to  the  latter  we  read  ; 
"  The  Grape  Vine  is  not  so  particular  as  to  soil  as 
many  people  assume  it  to  be.  Planted  in  a  deep 
calcareous  loamy  soil  it  will  flourish  and  produce 
abundant  crops  of  first-rate  Grapes  year  after  year 
without  being  subjected  to  any  preparation  in  the 
way  of  manuring,  &c.  It  is  also  e(|ually  true  that 
good  results  can  be  obtained  from  Vines  planted  in 
iirilinary  garden  or  field  soil  enriched  with  a  good 
dressing  of  short  stable  manure."  Mr.  Ward  goes 
at  length  into  the  descriptions  of  the  best  varieties, 
and  gives  select  lists  suitable  for  dift'erent  purposes. 
The  planting  of  two  Vines  with  the  idea  of  their 
eventually  filling  the  Vinerj',  temporary'  Vines 
being  also  planted  so  that  space  is  not  wasted,  is, 
we  think,  wisely  recommended.  If  a  Vine  becomes 
exhausted  it  is  advised  to  root  it  out  and  replant 
rather  than  endeavour  to  rejuvenate  it.  We 
think  this  is  an  excellent  practice,  and  recom- 
mend it  throughly.  Chapters  are  devoted  to 
the  pruning,  propagating  the  Vine,  and  the 
diseases  to  which  it  is  subjected.  The  notes  upon 
packing  Grapes  for  transit  are  useful,  and  the 
illustrations  given  therewith  very  helpful.  Several 
varieties  of  Grapes  are  figured,  as  well  as  a  few  of 
the  best  decorative  kinds,  and  where  necessary 
explanatory  technical  drawings  are  inserted.  The 
Vine  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  and  on  walls  out 
of  doors  is  not  forgotten  ;  indeed,  everything  that 
a  cultivator,  whether  amateur  or  professional,  is 
likely  to  wish  to  know  appears  to  have  been 
included. 


Fopthcoming'     events.  —  October    29, 

Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Drill  Hall,  West- 
minster ;  October  29  and  30,  Croydon  ;  October  30 
and  31,  Exmouth  ;  November  1  and  2,  Newport 
(Isle  of  Wight)  and  Cowes  ;  November  5,  6,  and  7, 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhibition  at 
the  Roj'al  Aquarium  :  November  7,  Colchester ; 
NovemlDer  6  and  7,  Cardiff;  November  7  and  8, 
Donoaster ;  November  8  and  9,  Walthamstow  ; 
November  12  and  1 3,  Ipswich  and  East  of  England 
at  Ipswich  ;  November  12,  13,  and  14,  Birmingham 
Chrysanthemum  Show  ;  November  12,  Widcombe  ; 
November  13  and  14,  Hull  and  Ashgate  ;  Novem- 
ber 13,  14,  and  15,  York. 

HoPtieultUPal  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
conversazione  and  dinner  took  place  on  Tuesda}', 
the  loth  inst. ,  at  the  rooms  of  the  club.  Hotel 
Windsor,  and  the  chair  was  occupied  by  the  Rev. 

♦  "The  Book  of  the  Grape,"  by  H.  W.  Ward,  F.E.H.S. 
Published  by  John  Lane,  London  and  New  York.  Price  2s.  6d. 


W.  Wilks.  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  mem- 
bers, including  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Peniberton,  the 
Rev.  F.  R.  Buniside,  Messrs.  E.  T.  Cook,  J.  Veitch, 
(Jeorge  Buiiyard,  C.  E.  Shea,  A.  Rivers,  J.  Walker, 
G.  Pinches,  A.  H.  Pearson,  C.  E.  Pearson, 
J.  Assbee,  and  H.  B.  May.  The  after  dinner  dis- 
cussion was  on  the  fruit  crop  of  1901,  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  G.  Bunyard. 

Royal  HoPtieultupal  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
next,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, 1 — 4  p.m.  A  lecture  on  "The  importance' 
of  mechanical  forces  as  displayed  by  plants  "  will 
be  given  by  the  Rev.  Professor  George  Henslow, 
M.A.,  V.M.H.,  at  three  o'clock.  At  a  general 
meeting  of  the  society,  held  on  the  l.'ith  inst., 
thirty  new  Fellows  were  elected,  making  a  total 
of  790  elected  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year.  At  the  meeting  on  November  20,  instead 
of  Professor  Henslow's  demonstration,  a  lecture 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  .J.  E.  Austin  on  "Whole  fruit 
preserving  in  relation  to  fruit  culture.''  Mr.  Austin 
will  also  exhibit  a  large  number  of  specimens 
of  bottled  and  otherwise  preserved  British  fruits. 
Fixtures  for  1902  (as  provisionally  fixed)  :  January 
14,  28  ;  February  11,  25  :  March  11,  25  ;  April  8, 
22 ;  May  6,  20  :  June  10,  25  and  2(J  (Holland 
House) ;  July  8,  22  ;  August  5,  19  ;  September  2, 
23  ;  October  7,  21  ;  November  4,  IS  ;  December  9. 
The  Temple  sliow  will  take  place  on  May  28,  29, 
and  30,  and  the  fruit  show  at  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  September  IS,  19,  and  20. 

United  Hoptieultupal  Benefit  and 

PpOVident  Society. — We  are  very  pleased 
to  hear  that  the  dinner  of  this  institution,  held  on 
the  9th  inst.,  has  been  productive  of  so  much 
good.  Mr.  W.  Collins,  9,  Martindale  Road, 
Balhani,  S.W.,  the  excellent  secretary  (which 
post  we  last  week  inadvertently  credited  Mr. 
Richard  Dean  with  holding)  informs  us  that 
twelve  new  honorary  members  (including  one  life 
member)  are  now  added  as  a  result  of  the  most 
recent  of  these  annual  gatherings. 

Royal  Gapdeneps'  Opphan  Fund.- 

At  a  meeting  of  the  committee  held  on  the  Kith 
inst.,  it  was  resolved  to  hold  the  annual  meeting 
in  the  Essex  Hall,  Essex  Street,  Strand,  W.C,  on 
Friday,  Februarj'  14,  when  an  election  of  candidates 
for  the  benefits  of  the  fund  will  take  place,  nomi- 
nations for  which  must  be  delivered  to  the  secretary 
not  later  than  December  16  next.  It  was  also 
arranged  to  hold  the  annual  festival  in  aid  of  the 
fund  in  the  Victoria  Hall,  Hotel  Cecil,  on  Thursday', 
May  8,  when  Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  has 
kindly  consented  to  preside.  Forms  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  candidates  can  be  obtained  from  the 
secretary,  at  his  new  address,  30,  Wellington 
Street,  Covent  Garden,  W.C. 

Capdiff  Gapdeneps'  Association.— 

The  second  meeting  of  tlie  session  took  place  on 
Tuesday,  October  15,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Mr.  F.  G. 
Treseder,  F.R.H.S.  &c.,  presiding.  Mr.  W.  J. 
Sayce,  lion.  sec.  of  the  Newport  (Mon.)  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association,  delivered  a  lecture,  entitled 
"  Bee-Keeping,"  illustrated  with  broods  in  their 
various  stages  of  development,  also  several  kinds 
of  hives  and  other  appliances,  kindly  lent  for  the 
occasion  b}'  Mr.  Birt,  Newport.  The  lecturer 
brought  with  him  an  excellent  swarm  of  bees,  and 
special  attention  was  drawn  to  the  Queen  bee. 
The  practical  management  of  bees  was  fitlly  ex- 
plained in  detail,  commencing  from  Februarj', 
throughout  the  various  seasons  up  to  the  corre- 
sponding month  the  following  year.  The  lecture 
throughout  was  full  of  valuable  instruction,  and 
was  most  fully  appreciated,  the  more  so  because  a 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  is  about  to  be  formed  for 
Cardiff  and  district  with  Mr.  Boj'ce,  a  local  expert, 
as  its  chief  organiser.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
to  the  lecturer  terminated  the  proceedings. 

Messps.    Cannell's    exhibit  of 

GOUPdS. — At  the  Royal  Aquarium,  West- 
minster, Messrs.  Henry  Cannell,  of  Swanley,  have 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  ornamental  t  iourds. 
In  size,  shape,  and  colour  they  differ  greatly,  and 
many  curious  forms  are  noticeable,  from  huge 
Pumpkins  to  tiny  Gooseberry  Gourds,  that  one  at 
first    sight  would  not  distinguish   from  a    large 


Gooseberry.  Some  of  the  most  quaint  are  the 
Turk's  Cap,  the  rim  of  the  cap  being  red,  and  the 
crown  black,  white,  and  red.  The  Cottage  Loaf  is 
not  unlike  this,  cxi^ept  that  the  (;rown  is  more 
irregular.  Hercules  Club,  the  Banana  C4ourd,  gold 
and  green,  one  half  green  the  other  half  gold, 
Orange  Lemon,  Pear-shaped,  O.^trich  Egg,  and  large 
I  -tty  Pan  are  others  that  well  represent  the  names 
given  to  them.  Of  Vegetable  Marrows,  Cannell's 
Giant  Cream  appears  to  be  the  best,  and  of  the 
large  Pumpkins,  Ohio  Squash,  Mammoth,  and 
New  Glolie  are  of  the  largest. 

The  Gardeneps'  Royal  Benevolent 

Institution.  —  Tfie  sixty-third  anniversary 
festival  of  this  institution  will  be  held  on  May  28, 
1902,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole  under  the  presidency 
of  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlliorough. 

Notes  fpom  Baden-Baden.— Plantago 

is  considered  a  weed,  but  some  weeds  are  pretty 
plants.  A  very  charming  species  has  turned  up 
among  plants  from  Kaschgar ;  the  spikes  are 
rather  large,  and  of  a  delicate  snow-white  colour. 
Inula  roylcana  is  gay  with  its  last  blooms.  A 
very  desirable  plant  is  Gentiana  scabra  var. 
btirgeriana,  a  native  of  Japan.  It  is  now  covered 
with  a  multitude  of  buds  and  flowers,  which  are 
large  and  of  a  telling  sky  blue.  It  holds  a  good 
ball  of  soil,  and  is  easily  lifted  and  brought  to  the 
greenhouse,  which  it  adorns  for  several  weeks. 
Crocus  marathoniscus  syn.  C.  niveus  will  soon  be 
very  ornamental.  Its  large,  shining  white  flowers 
contrast  well  with  its  neighbour  C.  iridiflorus 
major,  which  has  very  large  flowers  of  a  violet-blue 
shade. — Max  Leichtlin,  Badin-Baden. 

Plum  Bpown's  Crimson  Drop.-This 

Plum,  to  which  the  fruit  committee  granted  an 
award  of  merit  at  the  last  Drill  Hall  meeting,  is  a 
genuine  sport  from  Coe's  Golden  Drop,  and  has 
been  so  far  propagated  and  tested  as  to  satisfy  the 
grower  that  it  is  of  a  permanent  nature.  Mr.  J. 
Brown,  of  Reigate,  is  an  old  and  well  known 
gardener,  who  is  not  likely  to  make  a  mistake. 
The  Plum  sported  in  his  own  garden.  It  is  in  all 
respects,  except  colour,  a  reproduction  of  Coe's 
Golden  Drop,  including  size  and  form  of  fruit  and 
richness  of  flavour.  It  is  odd  to  find  that  whilst 
the  trade  showed  little  regard  for  it,  gardeners 
were  unanimous  in  support  of  the  award,  as  it 
offers  to  them  a  valuable  addition  to  late  dessert 
Plums.  The  fruits  are  of  a  heavy  red  in  colour. — 
A.  D. 


SOCIETIES. 


READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  ttrst  meeting  o£  the  winter  session  in  connection  with 
the  above  association  was  held  on  the  7tb  inst.,  and  was 
largely  attended,  about  120  members  being  present.  Before 
proceeding  with  the  ordinary  business,  the  chairman  (ilr.  T. 
Neve)  referred  to  the  great  loss  that  the  horticultural  world 
had  sustained  through  the  death  of  the  venerable  Mi-. 
Martin  Hope  Sutton,  and  also  to  the  great  interest  the  late 
gentleman  took  in  the  gardeners  of  the  district.  The  subject 
for  the  evening  was  "  Early  Flowering  Chrysanthemums, 
the  best  varieties  to  grow  and  their  culture."  This  was 
dealt  with  in  a  very  interesting  and  conversational  manner 
by  Jlr.  W.  Wells,  of  Earlswood,  who  said  that  it  is  doubtful 
if  any  plant  has  made  more  r-apid  progress  in  public  favour 
during  the  last  few  years  than  the  early-flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, for  they  possess  many  advantages  over  other  open- 
air  flowering  plants.  First,  many  of  the  varieties  will  stand 
out  of  doors  all  the  winter  in  a  fairly  well-drained  soil ; 
secondly,  they  reciuire  but  little  attention  during  the 
summer  ;  thirdly,  there  is  at  the  present  time  a  great  range 
of  colour;  fourthly,  the  plants  vary  in  height  from  1  foot 
to  4  feet,  thus  rendering  them  suitable  subjects  for  occupying 
various  positions  in  the  garden  or  border  ;  and,  lastly,  the 
time  at  which  they  flower  and  the  abundance  of  bloom 
produced  make  them  general  favourites  for  the  decoration 
of  the  home. 

The  lecturer  then  described  the  varieties  he  considered  the 
best  to  grow,  his  reasons  for  their  selection,  and  the  method 
of  culture  he  adopted.  Amongst  the  whites  were  Mychett 
White,  Parisiana,  Market  IVhite,  Mme.  Desgranges,  &c. 
yellows :  Yellow  Marie  Masse,  Miss  Ruth  Williams,  Jlrs. 
Burrell,  &c.  Criwtions :  Goachers  Crimson,  Harvest  Home, 
Crimson  Marie  Masse,  &c.  Unks :  Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
Gustave  Gunnerwald,  Charles  Jolly,  &c.  Jena-cotta, 
oranqe,  and  salmon:  Shades— Orange  Masse,  Ivy  Stark, 
Moliere,  Countess  Foucher  de  Cariel,  &c.  Bronze :  Bronze 
Prince,  Louise  Lemaire,  and  Mychett  Glory.  When  the 
plants  were  required  for  the  decoration  of  the  greenhouse  or 
conservatory  it  was  best  to  grow  them  in  the  open  until  the 
flower-buds  showed  colour,  when  they  should  be  lifted  and 
potted.  By  this  means  better  plants  are  obtained  at  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  growing  them  in  pots  right  through 
the  season.    Space  will  not  permit  us  to  ijuote  further  from 
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the  paper,  suffice  it  to  say  that  Pompous,  siugles  and 
October-floweriug  varieties,  were  also  touched  upon.  The 
lecture  was  made  particularly  instructive  by  an  exhibit  by 
Mr.  ^Vells  of  blooms  of  between  furty  and  fifty  varieties 
grown  in  the  open  air,  which  were  referred  to  as  the  various 
sorts  were  discussed. 

A  discussion  followed,  which,  however,  turned  chiefly  on 
the  "Rust."  Those  taking  part  were  Messrs.  Neve,  Wilson, 
Woolford,  Hinton,  House,  Townsend,  Ager,  Fry,  and  Lees. 

Besides  the  display  just  noticed,  ilr.  Hinton,  The  Gardens. 
Walmer,  Reading,  staged  simie  splendid  blooms  of  SoHel 
d'Octobre,  Rayonnaute,  and  Sliss  A.  Byron  Chrysanthe- 
mums, whilst  Mr.  D.  Ager,  gardener  to  Mr.  Milton  Bode, 
made  a  pretty  decorative  exhibit  of  Chrysanthemums, 
autumn  leaves,  and  berries.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  lecturer  and  exhibitors  brought  a  very  pleasant  meeting 
to  a  close.  Although  twenty-four  meetings  have  been  held 
during  the  past  year,  at  each  of  which  new  members  were 
elected,  yet  on  this  occasion  nine  more  were  added  to  the  roll. 


Chemical  Manures."  Mr.  Shrivell  gave  very  interesting 
reports  on  experiments  that  had  been  carried  out  at  his 
farm  and  market  garden  in  Kent,  ranging  from  three  to 
ei<^ht  years.  A  number  of  printed  statements  were  posted 
up  which  enabled  the  members  to  take  in  particulars  at  a 
rrlance.  A  number  of  recipes  were  given,  one  for  lawns 
bein*-  Basic  slag,  151b.  ;  kainit,  91b.,  applied  in  autumn  or 
early  winter;  and  nitrate  of  soda,  5lb.,  half  to  be  applied  in 
March  and  half  in  April  ;  the  above  for  mu  sijuare  yards. 


N  VTioNAL  Chrvsanthemu-M  Society's  committee's  report, 
'  Recent  New  Plants,"  Ac,  are  unavnidably  held  over. 


NATIONAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY  OF  FRANCE. 
The  headquarters  of  the  above  society,  which  are  situated  in 
the  Rue  de  Grenelle,  Paris,  were  the  scene,  on  Thursday,  the 
10th  inst.,  of  an  interesting  eftort  to  hold  a  show  of  early- 
Howering  Chrysantliemums. 

If  not  on  so  large  a  scale  as  that  of  the  Royal  Aquarium, 
it  was  certainly  interesting  to  find  some  attempt  being  made 
by  French  growers  to  utilise  to  tlie  best  advantage  many 
varieties  of  the  early-flowering  section,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  increased  attractions  at  one  of  its  fortnightly 
meetings.  There  have  been  for  some  years  past  considerable 
stores  upon  which  to  draw,  especially  when  we  consider  the 
large  additions  to  the  early  section  that  were  made  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago  by  Simon  Delaux  At  one  time  it  appeared 
that  many  of  these  would  pass  away,  never  to  be  heard  of 
again,  but  enthusiasts  in  this  section  seem  of  late  to  have 
been  assiduous  in  rediscovering  many  of  them  and  adding 
them  to  their  lists  of  favourite  varieties. 

Readers  of  The  Garden"  who  can  refer  to  the  volumes  for 
1S91-0-1  will  find  lists  of  these  novelties  as  they  were  tirst 
sent  out,  and  among  them  the  names  of  many  that  are  now 
grown  and  almost  regarded  by  some  persons  as  new  kinds. 
The  show  opened  under  favourable  auspices,  for  the 
weaiher  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  the  company 
present  included  niany  well-known  French  cultivators  of  the 
popular  autumn  flower.  We  specially  noticed  Messrs. 
Lemaire,  Lionnel,  Fatzer,  Nonin,  Cordon nier,  Debrie, 
.Farry-Desloges,  Ondot,  Truffant,  and  others. 

Outside  the  entrance  to  the  hall  was  a  prettily-arranged 
gi'oup  of  plants  in  pots.  These  comprised  Boule  d'Or, 
Alfred  Droz,  Meduse  (orange  and  carmine),  Jules  Mary, 
yi,  Gustave  Grunerwald,  Mme.  Carmian,  Mme.  Desgranges, 
Mme.  Liger-Ligneau,  and  many  more,  all  belonging  to  the 
decorative  .Japanese  section. 

On  entering  the  hall  it  was  found  that  most  of  the 
exhibits  were  placed  in  two  long  beds  on  each  side,  the 
space  between  being  reserved  for  seats  for  the  members 
attending  the  meeting.  These  beds  contained  pot  plantsand 
cut  blooms,  amongst  which,  in  tlie  various  classes,  we 
noted  George  Daupias  (large  yellow  Japanese),  iMme. 
Gustave  Henry,  M.  Fatzer,  Soleil  d'Octobre,  Le  Grand 
Dragon,  Mrs.  C.  Harman-Payne,  Muie.  Ed.  Reg,  R.  Hooper 
Pearson,  Lls^re,  Reine  d'Augleterre.  Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  M. 
Chenon  de  Lech6;  but  many  of  these  were  in  anything 
but  first-rate  form.  Others  not  quite  so  familiar  in  this 
country  included  Mme.  Th^rese  Mazier,  white;  Princesse 
Alice  de  Monaco,  white;  Vulcain,  dull  crimson  and  buff; 
Transvaal,  pale  golden  yellow ;  Louise  Brossillon,  pure 
white,  with  very  long  florets. 

In  one  of  the  side  groups  was  a  very  excellent  incurved, 
called  M.  Raymond  Disforest,  colour  golden-amber,  and  in 
form  very  deep  and  closely  built.  The  other  blooms  were 
mostly  of  the  Jap?,nese  section,  excepting  perhaps  a  few  of 
the  small  flowering  early  Pompons,  and  these  were  in 
several  cases  only  partly  expanded. 

Other  large  specimens  worthy  of  notice  were  Biela,  pure 
pale  yellow;  President  Kruger,  yellow  and  dirty  buff; 
^Megrez,  rosy  amaranth  ;  ^Martjuis  Visconti  Venosta,  rosy 
amaranth,  with  sharp  pointed  florets ;  and  Dattore  Pietro 
Baragiola,  deep  golden  yellow. 

Pot  plants  wfre  in  goodly  numbers.  They  were  Louis 
Lemaire,  medium  size,  yellowish  bronze ;  Petit  Paul,  pale 
pink  ;  Tolstoi,  rather  large,  very  free  dwarf,  colour  crimson- 
red,  with  old  gold  reverse  :  Mathilde  de  Mossauge,  pale  pink, 
centre  yellow  ;  Parisiana,  a  Japanese  of  good  size,  very  full 
colour,  pure  white  ;  Mile.  Elise  P'tirette,  very  free,  a  bright 
rosy  pink ;  L'Aurore,  pale  purple-amaranth  ;  Gloire 
d'.Vstafort,  deep  orange-crimson,  medium  size ;  Baronne 
deBriailles,  flat  florets,  tinted  pink. 

Varieties  better  known  to  English  growers  were  repre- 
sented by  G.  Wermig,  and  the  Pompons  M.  Caboche,  Fred 
Pel6,  and  Yellow  Gem. 

Mr.W.  \Vells,  of  Earlsvvood,  was  the  only  English  exhibitor, 
and  he  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate  for  Goacher's 
Crimson,  a  variety  that  is  at  once  effective  and  novel. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 

RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.-'rt.-  Editors  intend  to 
make  THE  GARDEN  helpful  to  all  rea,lers  ,rh„  desire axsislaim, 
mi  matter  what  the  branch  of  oardennoi  n,n:i  Ije.and  n'lththat 
object  will  make  a  special  Jeature  of  the  ■'  Ansioers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  should  be  clearly 
and  concisebi  utritten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editorso/'The  GARDEN, SO,  Tavistock  Street, 
Couent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  bui-iness  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  o.f  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.- J.  A'.  Dmulas.—lt  is  almost 
impossible  to  name  tlie  many  varieties  of  Jliehae.nias 
Daisies  with  anytliinK  like  accuracy  from  small  pieces,  hut 
Nos.  i,  7,  and  9  are  varieties  uf  Aster  Nuv:c-Angliie.  ^o.  i;  is 
tlie  red  variety  known  as  N.-A.  ruber,  the  redder  of  the  two 
others  matches  the  variety  known  as  William  Bowman. 
The  others  were  not  in  very  good  condition,  and  appear  to 
he  poor  forms,  probably  chance  garden  seedlings  of  A.  ^ovl 

Belgii  and  two  other  species. »'.   /^.— 1,  fleshy  leaf   is 

either  of  Sea  Beet  (Beta  maritima)  or  one  of  the  allied 
C'henopodiums,  cannot  name  accurately  from  one  leaf  only  ; 
■2,  apparently  a  plant  of  the  Chicory  group,  perhaps  a 
Sonchus,  specimen  i|Uite  insuflicient ;  3,  a  St.  John  Wort, 
probably  Hypericum  Androsremuiu,  but  specimen  too  poor 
to  name  accurately.    It  is  necessary  to  send  carefully  packed 

specimens    of   flowers  and    leaf. U.    P.   B.—\,   Stapelia 

variegata  ;  2  and  4,  forms  of  S.  marmorata  ;  3.  S.  variegata 
var  pallida:  5,  S.  nornialis  var. ;  e,  better  material  with  stem 
reiiuired  for  identihcatioii.  When  sending  Stapelias  to  be 
named  a  piece  of  the  stem  should  always  be  sent  with  the 

Dower. W.     Bowennan.  —  Virginian    Poke    (Phytolacca 

decandra). IT'.  H.  Z.— The  small  bluish  flower  is  that  of 

the  Ivy-leaved  Toadflax  (Linaria  Cymbalaria).  The  other 
was  too  poor  a  specimen ;  it  was  (luite  crushed  when  it 
reached  us.  ,       .    ,        ^  ,     ,    ^ 

Names  of  fpuits.— Letter  mislaid  unfortunately,  but 
we    hope    our    correspondent   can    identify.      1,  smashed  ' 


2,  Priu 
Goubault ;  0, 
Dr.  Bewhitrst. 
Catillac. S. 


UNITED  HOKTICULTURAL  BENEFIT  AND 
PROVIDENT  SOCIETY. 
The  monthly  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
Caledonian  Hotel,  on  ilonday  evening,  the  14th  inst.,  Mr. 
C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  chair.  Seven  new  members  were 
elected.  Two  members  were  on  the  sick  fund.  It  was 
resolved  that  the  committee  meetings  should  commence  at 
seven  o'clock,  instead  of  eight  o'clock,  from  October  to 
March  inclusive.  The  treasurer  reported  a  balance  in  hand 
of  ^79  Ss.  lod.  It  was  unanimously  resolved  that  a  vote  of 
condolence  be  sent  to  Messrs.  Sutton  and  Sons,  of  Reading, 
on  the  death  of  Mr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton. 

BECKENHAM  HORTlCt:LTIiRAL    SOCIETY. 
The  flrst  of  a  series  of  lectures  for  the  winter  months  was 
given  at  the  Church  House  by  Mr.  V.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  I'.b.S., 
on    October    11,    the   subject    beinu   "  E.fperiments    with 


Beurri;  Bosc  ;    4,  Brown  Beurr* :   S,  Beurr^ 

Winter  Nelis  ;   7,  Marechal  de  la  Cour. 

—Fear  Beurrf5  de  .longhe. E.  H.  C— Pear 

Ct.  fi.— Beurre  d'Aremherg  (correct) ;  Poire 
d'  Avril  (correct) ;  Beauty  of  Kent  is  Newton  Wonder,  also 
the  unnumbered  Apple  is  Newton  Wonder  ;  Chaumontel  is 

correct.    The  Pear  unnamed  is  Princess. C.  L.  Adams.— 

Apples  :  1,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  ;  2,  Lord  Burghley  ;  3,  Cellini 
Pippin  ■  4,  Tower  of  Gllamis  ;  5,  Blenheim  Orange  ;  li,  (Jueen 
Caroline  ■  7,  Selson  Codliii ;  0,  Dumelow's  Seedling ;  10, 
local  variety  ;  11,  Annie  Elizabeth  ;  12,  Ecklinville  Seedling  ; 
13  American  Mother  ;  14,  Scarlet  Nonpareil ;  15,  Pott's  Seed- 
ling ;  18,  Pear  Jlarechal  de  la  Cour  ;  20  and  21;  Pear  BeurrS 
Diel  ;  22,  Golden  Harvey. 

Planting-  Asparagus  (C.  S.  J.).— You  are  iiuite 
ri'dit  in  saying  that  the  autumn  is  the  customary  time  tor 
transplanting,"  and  vou  do  not  know  why  the  same  rule 
should  not  apply  to  Asparagus.  Experience  has,  however, 
slK.wn  that  when  the  large  spreading  fleshy  roots  are  lifted 
in  the  autumn  and  replanted  they  are  apt  to  sutt'er  lieeause 
no  new  growth  takes  place  till  the  spring.  That  is  why  it  is 
the  rule  to  lift  the  roots  and  replant  at  once  from  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  March,  or  more  northwards  early  in  April,  as 
both  root  and  shoot  action  at  once  follows.  Y'our  best  course 
will  be  to  have  your  ground  trenched  2  feet  deep  to  bury 
down  low  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure,  then  to  fork  in 
during  dry  weather  short  manure,  and  to  plant  out  in  spring 
in  broad  drills  2(  feet  apart.  _ 

Dessert  Apples  for  planting  (CKKSsv).-'\Ve 
recommend  to  you  for  market  growing  diverse  early  Apples 
for  dessert  purposes  somewhat  dissimilar  to  what  we  should 
advise  for  private  use.  In  the  case  of  market  fruit  the  great 
needs  are  free  cropping,  earliness,  and  good  appearance. 
To  obtain  those  features  plant  Mr.  Gladstone,  Cardinal  (also 
called  Peter  the  Great),  Irish  Peach,  Duchess  Eavourite, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Y'ellow  Ingestre.  All  these  are 
ijopular  in  the  market,  and  ripen  in  the  aliove  order.  l;or  a 
private  garden  we  should  omit  the  Hist,  third,  and  sixth. 
To  have  later  high  class  and  good  cropping  dessert  Apples 
plant  in  order  of  ripening:  King  of  the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin  Ribston  Pippin,  Adam's  Pearmain,  Cockle  Pippin, 
and  Slurmer  Pippin.  Well  prepare  the  ground  for  the  trees 
by  deep  digging  and  well  cleaning,  and  then  plant  at  once. 
'Mildew  on  Tea  Roses  (W.  M.).-The  best  remedy 
I  can  lliid  for  mildew  on  Roses  is  a  solution  of  soft  soap 
applied  with  a  syringe  or  sprayer.  The  quantity  used  gene- 
rally is  half  an  ounce  to  the  gallon  of  soft  water,  but  this 
must  be  varied  according  to  the  condition  of  the  growth 
and  whether  it  is  made  in  or  out  of  doors,  as  tender  tips  are 
sometimes  slightly  burned.  It  is  an  easy  matter  to  test  the 
strength  on  a  young  shoot  or  two  until  a  safe  proportion  is 
arrived  at.     T'ho  above  is  a    much    better  remedy 


applications  of  sulphur,  as  the  soft  soap  solution  leaves 
a  gloss  on  the  surface  of  leaves  and  shoots  that  mildew 
germs  cannot  penetrate.  For  some  of  those  strong  varieties, 
such  as  Mme.  Berard  and  others,  which  are  especially 
suljject  to  mildew  when  grown  on  walls,  I  find  the  above 
invaluable  and  very  easily  applied.  -.1.  C.  T. 

Water  Lilies  and  limestone,  &e.  (0akla.sii>, 
(Jios,).— (1)  We  know  of  no  reason  why  a  pool  of  limestone 
should  be  inimical  to  Water  Lilies.  They  are  trenuently  in 
pools  lined  and  bottomed  with  Portland  cement,  which 
largely  contains  lime.  (2)  Obtaining  sandstone.— Perhaps 
some  local  reader  will  kindly  answer  your  question  where 
sandstone  can  be  obtained  in  or  near  Gloucestershire  or 
Somersetshire.  We  only  know  of  the  Ham  Hill  quarries  in 
Somersetshire.  (3)  Stones  under  peat.— Stones  under  or 
mixed  with  peat  or  any  kind  of  soil  used  in  rock  gardening 
are  useful  to  counteract  the  effect  of  drought,  as  they  store 
and  retain  moisture. 

Storing  Dahlia  roots  (S.  T.  S.).— You  may  safely 
allow  your  Dahlias  to  remain  blooming  until  frost  conies; 
that,  however,  may  be  at  any  moment.  A  llrst  frost  will  do 
the  roots  and  steins  no  harm,  but  several  frosts  may  do  so. 
So  soon  as  the  plants  are  touched  cut  them  down  to  within 
6  inches  of  the  ground.  If  the  time  he  wet,  place  over  the 
crowns  and  stems  small  heaps  of  ashes,  cocoa-flbre  refuse, 
or  long  manure,  temporarily  lifting  the  roots  on  the  first 
dry  day,  shaking  out  so  much  soil  as  is  possible,  and  turning 
them  stem  downwards.  That  will  enable  any  possible  mois- 
ture that  may  have  collected  in  the  stems  to  drain  away 
and  the  roots  to  partially  dry.  Then  remove  them  into  any 
dry  airy  jilace  under  cover  for  a  day  or  so,  and  Anally  stand 
on  the  floor  of  an  outhouse  or  cellar  where  frost  is  excluded. 
If  some  dry  ashes  lie  placed  .ibout  them  all  the  better. 

Propagating  Currant  bushes  (Thames).— You 
may  take  from  your  present  hushes  at  once  the  stoutest  of 
young  shoots  you  can  And  and  cut  them  into  lengths  of 
from  10  inches  to  12  inches.  The  thin  points  should  be  cut 
off.  and  .all  the  lengths  be  fairly  stout  and  matured.  The 
cuttings  of  Red  and  White  Currants  and  Gooseberries  must 
be  treated  alike,  that  is,  you  cut  clean  olt  from  each  one  all 
dormant  buds  except  about  four  at  the  top.  By  so  doing 
you  prevent  the  formation  of  suckers  later.  Then,  having 
some  good  ground  well  dug  to  get  it  into  a  pulverised  state, 
proceed  to  plant  the  cuttings  in  rows,  burying  the  bases  of 
the  cuttings  some  4  inches  to  5  inches  deep,  and  putting 
about  them  in  doing  so  some  sand  or  road-grit.  Let  the 
rows  he  12  inches  apart,  and  the  cuttings  in  them  6  inches 
apart.  In  the  case  of  Black  Currants,  treat  them  exactly 
the  same,  with  the  exception  of  the  bud  removal.  These 
should  be  left  on  the  entire  length. 

Beech  tree  failing  (T.  W.  JI.).— The  Beech  tree  is 
probably  failing  from  natural  causes  such  as  no  treatment 
would  be  likely  to  arrest.  It  is  not  practicable  to  manure 
the  surface,  or  lightly  prick  in  the  manure,  as  is  usually 
done  with  any  young  tree  that  shows  signs  of  failure.  Y'ou 
have  done  the  best  thing  possible  in  stopping  the  places 
wheie  wet  could  .get  in.  We  can  only  advise  that  you  should 
continue  to  search  for  these  weak  places.  Possibly  the 
removal  of  a  large  limb  or  two,  if  it  could  be  done  without 
disBguring  the  tree,  might  throw  more  life  into  the 
remaining  portion.  There  is  another  possibility  which  may 
be  worth  mentioning.  A  tree  in  the  position  described  may 
have  had  the  soil  washed  too  much  away  from  over  its  roots. 
Perhaps  some  loads  of  good  mould  put  4  inches  to  h  inches 
deep  over  the  outer  circumference  of  the  roots,  which  would 
nearly  correspond  with  the  outer  spread  of  the  blanches, 
might  encourage  the  feeding  Hbrous  rootlets,  and  so  renew 
the  vigour  of  the  tree. 


CATALOonES  Received. 

Autumn  Catalogue  of  Roses,  Fruit  Tree.'',  Conifers,  .(c— 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent.  Hard'i  Orna- 
niMitaland  Forest  Trees,  Shrubs,  Conifers,  Fruit  Trees,  .(■<:. 
—Messrs.  Edwin  Hillier  and  Sons,  the  Nurseries,  Winchester. 
Shrubs  and  Hardu  Kom-rs.— MM.  Lemoine  et  flls.  Rue  du 
Montet,  Nancy,  France.  Xew  /face  of  Early  ■  mcering 
Alpine  Hybrid  Iruies.-  Mr.  W.  .1.  Caparne,  Rohais,  Guernsey. 
American  .'^eeds.-  Messrs.  .1.  M.  Thorburn  and  Co.,  36,  Cort- 
landt  Street,  New  Y'ork,  I'.S.A.  Flower  Seed  Novdtiis.— 
JI.  Ernest  Benary,  Erfurt. 


than 


Books  Received. 

The  special  winter  number  of  "The  Studio'  will  be 
devoted  this  year  to  the  subject  of  modern  artistic  jewellery 
and  fans.  A  feature  of  the  publication  will  be  the  large 
number  of  coloured  reproductions  of  work  by  the  leading 
designers  of  England  and  the  Continent. 

"Wide  World  Magazine,"  "Tire  Captain,"  and  "Sunday 
Strand,"  for  October,  from  George  Newnes,  Southampton 
Street,  Strand.  ,,        j       j         > 

"Britannia's  Bulwarks."— This  is  a  well-produced  and 
interesting  volume,  edited  by  Commander  Charges  N. 
Robinson,  R.N.,  with  illustrations  in  colours  by  Charles 
Dixon,  K.I.,  and  in  monochrcniie  by  C.  .1.  Staniland,  K.l. 
It  is  a  volume  to  give  a  lad  with  a  love  for  the  sea,  and  is 
in  every  way  a  wholesome,  inspiriting  account  of  "  tlie 
achievements  of  our  seamen— the  honours  of  our  ships. 
Published  by  George  Newnes  and  Co..  price  half  a  guinea. 


ROYAL    APPOINTMENT. 

Messrs.  Jlackenzie  and  Moncur,  Limited,  of  Balcarrcs 
Street  Works,  Edinburgh,  and  8,  Camden  Road,  London, 
N  W.,  have  received  from  Sir  Dighton  M.  Piobyn,  Keeper  ol 
the  Privy  Purse,  the  gratifying  iiitimati(ui  that  they  have 
been  appointed  by  Royal  Warrant  hothouse  builders  and 
heating  engineers  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 

Correction.- We  regret  that  in  a  letter  recently  received 
from  Lord  Medway  on  "  I'isli  in  Water  Lily  Ponds,  the 
name  "golden  orfe"  should  have  been  read  and  printed  m 
error  as  "  golden  ova." 
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WATER   GARDENS. 

WATEE  gardening  seems  to  be 
increasing  in  interest,  and  the 
way  in  which  amateurs  and 
professional  gardeners  are 
coming  forward  with  the  fruits 
of  their  experience  is  daily  adding  to  our 
knowledge. 

When  a  grand  race  of  plants,  comparatively 
new  to  gardens,  comes  into  use,  there  will  of 
necessity  have  to  be  many  trials  and  experi- 
ments, till  the  very  best  methods  of  treatment 
have  been  determined.  Gardeners  who  are 
beginnijig  to  grow  the  Nymphreas,  for  instance, 
will  no  doubt  for  a  time  at  least,  try  different 
ways,  and  may  hold  different  opinions,  but  the 
experience  of  each  one  who  is  a  careful  observer 
and  is  earnestly  striving  to  obtain  practical 
knowledge  is  of  great  value. 

The  two  letters  subjoined  deal  in  an  instruc- 
tive way  with  the  question  of  depth  of  planting 
and  warmth  of  water : — 

I  should  like  to  supplement  Mr.  Townsend's 
directions  on  the  above  subject,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  any  who  are  commencing  water  gardening 
without  previous  experience.  My  first  note  is  that 
neither  "  Medway  "  nor  W.  .J.  Townsend  has  given 
any  caution  with  regard  to  growing  Aponogeton 
dislachyon,  which  they  rightly  recommend  for  its 
beauty  and  its  almost  perpetual  flowering  habit. 
For  those  who  have  not  hitherto  grown  it,  how- 
ever, a  very  important  caution  should  be  given, 
viz.,  to  keep  it  well  apart  from  any  Nymphajas  that 
are  too  good  or  valuable  to  sacrifice,  as  the  Cape 
Pond  flower  frequently  takes  complete  possession 
and  becomes  a  real  pest  when  it  gets  into  a  clump 
of  Nymphseas,  from  which  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  eradicate  it.  My  second  note  is  that  where  a 
pond  of  sufficent  size  is  available  it  is  far  better  to 
have  the  clumps  of  different  Nymphieas  wide  apart, 
with  plenty  of  clear  water  between  them,  and  not 
to  plant  closely,  as  Mr.  Townsend  appears  to  recom- 
mend, and  this  for  several  reasons  :  (1)  The  different 
shades  of  the  new  hybrids  are  much  better  seen  and 
compared  when  each  clump  is  separate,  and  the  indi- 
vidual flowers  of  different  varieties  are  not  mixed 
up,  as  they  become  when  planted  too  near.  This 
is  especially  the  case  with  those  varieties  which 
approximate  to  each  other  in  shade  of  colouring. 
(2)  Unless  each  clump  is  kept  quite  clear  from  its 
neighbours,  great  trouble  and  confusion  frequently 
occur  from  hybrid  and  often  worthless  seedlings 
growing  amongst  them.  These  are  easily  removed 
if  the  clump  of  each  variety  is  separate,  but  is 
often  difficult  where  the  diiierent  varieties  are 
mixed  up  together.  (3)  The  temperature  of  the 
water  will  never  rise  much  with  sun  heat  if  covered 
or  nearly    covered    with    Nymph^a   leaves,   and 


some — though  not  all — of  the  coloured  hybrids  will 
not  flower  freely  if  the  water  remains  cold. 

I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  sufficiently  pointed 
out  that  whereas  water  rises  in  temperature  from 
sun  heat  fairly  rapidly  if  freely  exposed  to  it,  it 
does  not  gain  any  heat  from  it  when  covered  by 
Nymphjea  leaves— in  fact,  the  solar  rays  appear 
rather  to  lower  the  temperature  of  the  water  in 
the  latter  case,  in  consequence  of  the  rapid  evapora- 
tion from  the  leaves  which  they  cause.  Anyone 
can  satisfy  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  this 
by  comparing  the  temperature  of  the  water  under 
the  leaves  with  that  of  a  pond  in  which  there  is  no 
vegetation  on  any  hot  and  sunny  day  in  summer. 
Clearly,  therefore,  the  more  tender  and  warmth- 
loving  varieties  ought  to  be  grown  where  a  large 
surface  of  water  is  freely  exposed  to  the  sun. 

Lastly,  I  think  with  "  Medway,"  that  not  nearly 
sufficient  importance  is  given  to  the  question  of 
depth  of  water.  There  are  many  of  the  stronger 
hybrids  which  should  be  grown  in  far  deeper 
water  than  is  usual,  and  which  are  rarely  seen  to 
advantage,  because  their  foliage  is  heaped  up  high 
into  the  air  and  frequently  entirely  hides  the 
flower.  I  could  mention  many  examples  of  this, 
but  any  at  all  exhaustive  enumeration  of  varieties 
and  their  requirements  would  form  a  lengthy 
article  in  itself. 

Parkstone,  Dorset.  H.   R.   Dugmore. 

A  Devonshire  correspondent  writes  : — 

In  the  case  of  the  Nymphneas,  which  has  proved 
tu  be  the  best  system  ?  To  grow  them  in  2  feet  of 
water  or  in  3  feet  ?  My  experience  tells  me  two  is 
ample.  As  Mr.  Townsend  remarks,  "  The  deeper 
the  water  the  colder  the  mud  "  ;  this  is  not  all, 
the  deeper  the  water  the  less  light  the  crown  of  the 
Lily  gets,  resulting  in  a  weaker  growth  of  both 
leaves  and  flowers.  Nymph«as  revel  in  light  and 
air.  Take,  for  instance,  a  seedling  or  a  delicate 
Water  Lily.  If  it  is  put  into  a  basket  and  sus- 
pended just  an  inch  or  two  under  water  the  progress 
is  very  much  more  rapid  than  when  it  is  immersed 
to  a  great  depth,  where  the  light  is  less  and  air 
reaches  it  with  ditiBculty.  But  when  suspended, 
as  it  increases  in  size,  so  it  can  be  lowered  to  the 
required  depth,  which  is  not  more  than  9  inches 
or  a  foot  at  the  most  under  water. 

The  ponds  and  tanks  here,  both  for  the  temperate 
and  tropical  sections,  are  all  made  about  2  feet  deep. 
With  the  temperate  species  each  occupies  its  own 
space  ;  there  is  a  mound  of  soil  made  up  with 
stones  around  it  to  keep  it  firmly  together,  the  soil 
being  about  1  foot  or  14  inches  deep.  In  planting 
in  this  way  the  stronger  does  not  encroach  upon  the 
weaker,  but  each  has  a  chance  to  succeed. 

The  tropical  species  which  require  warm  tanks 
are  all  grown  in  large  baskets  1  foot  deep  and  from 
1  foot  to  3  feet  across,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
plant.  Nymphaja  pulcherrima,  N.  stellata,  and 
N.  scutifolia  have  been  throwing  up  their  beautiful 


blue  flowers  the  whole  of  the  spring  and  summer, 
and  appear  likelj'  to  continue  doing  so  for  some 
time  yet.  Each  flower  is  pushed  up  about  18  inches 
above  the  water  upon  a  remarkably  stout  stem, 
and  measures  from  8  inches  to  9  inches  across. 
They  are  of  the  loveliest  blue  and  sweetly  scented. 

Bamboos  have  been  mentioned  as  "  delightful 
plants  for  the  water  garden  "  ;  I  should  like  to  add 
another,  a  near  relative  of  the  Bamboo,  the  hand- 
some Arundo  Donax.  No  water  garden  or  bog 
garden  where  bold  plants  are  used  is  complete 
without  it.  The  way  to  see  it  at  its  best  is  to 
treat  it  as  a  herbaceous  plant,  that  is,  to  cut  it 
down  to  within  a  few  inches  of  the  ground  each 
spring  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April  ;  it  will  then  break  away  from  the  bottom 
freely  and  attain  a  height  of  10  feet  or  12  feet 
each  season  with  a  stout  stem  clothed  with  large 
glaucous  foliage  from  top  to  bottom,  and  does  not 
show  the  straggly  spindling  growth  which  it  has  if 
allowed  to  go  its  own  way.  But  it  does  not  follow 
that  either  the  Arundo  or  the  Bamboo  cannot  be 
grown  except  by  those  who  have  water  gardens. 
They  succeed  perfectly  if  planted  in  good  deep  soil 
where  moisture  is  abundant.  There  is  a  plant  of 
Arundo  in  the  gardens  here  close  to  the  water-tap. 
The  drip  from  the  tap  when  the  hose  is  in  use 
keeps  this  plant  duly  supplied  with  moisture,  and 
each  year  it  sends  stems  towering  up  into  the  air 
10  feet  or  12  feet,  with  leaves  over  2  feet  in  length 
and  from  2  inches  to  3  inches  wide. 

Pomonhy,  Torquay.  R.  W.  Hodder. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

PENTSTEMON     BARBATUS 
COCCI  NE  US. 

1FIND  this  hardy  Pentstemon  very  much 
appreciated  when  out.  The  long  spikes  are 
considerably  over  3  feet  in  length,  and  well 
clothed  with  the  coral-red  flowers.  These 
stand  well  in  water,  and  are  seen  to  great 
advantage  when  associated  with  tall  feathery 
foliage.  It  may  be  planted  in  large  clumps  as  a 
front  -  row  plant  on  large  herbaceous  borders, 
because,  although  flower  spikes  are  well  thrown 
up,  the  foliage  is  quite  dwarf,  after  the  style  of 
manj'  of  the  Campanulas,  Spinea  Filipendula,  and 
things  of  similar  character.  It  starts  into  bloom 
early  in  summer,  and  lasts  well  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  It  is  of  good  constitution,  and 
is  decidedly  among  the  hardy  plants  that,  given 
good  preparation  of  the  border,  stand  a  long  time 
without  renewal. — E.  Burrell. 

Phygelius  capensis. 
One  looks  with  satisfaction  upon  a  big  bush  of 
this  fine  old  hardy  flower,  which  is  still  very 
bright,  despite  the  heavy  rains  we  have  had. 
Now  (October  the  25th),  when  flowers  of  its  kind 
begin  to  be  few  and  far  between,  one  is  struck 
with  the  thought  that  it  is  but  little  met  with  in 
gardens.     It  has  many  good  points  to  recommend 
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it,  and  not  man}'  faults  to  stand  in  tlie  way  of  its 
greater  popularit3'.  Some  people  think  it  must  be 
propagated  afresh  everj-  year,  and  that  it  is  tender. 
There  is  no  need,  however,  to  propagate  it  annually 
from  cuttings  as  some  do,  under  the  plea  that  they 
obtain  rather  larger  spikes  and  flowers  than  from 
the  older  plants.  Nor  is  it  tender  in  many 
gardens  when  planted  in  a  warm,  dry  soil  and  a 
rather  sunny  position.  No  place  is  better  for  it 
than  on  the  top  of  a  sunny,  sheltered  rockery 
where  the  north  wind  will  not  reach  it  too  soon. 
As  a  wall  or  trellis  plant  it  is  most  suitable,  as  it 
can  be  trained  against  its  support  so  as  to  show 
its  fine  spikes  of  bright  scarlet  flowers  better  than 
when  grown  as  a  bush  in  the  open.  It  blooms  for 
months  at  a  stretch,  from  early  summer  until  well 
into  winter,  giving  plenty  of  its  pretty  cornucopia- 
shaped  blooms,  which  hang  down  like  those  of  a 
Fuchsia,  and,  in  fact,  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to 

these  when  one  is  at  a  distance  from   the  plant.  .  .        _ 

It  is  of  a  shrubby  or  sub-shrubby  habit,  the  former    garden  flower.     It  seeds  more  freelj-  here  than  the 


from  the  Asturias,  where  it  grows  in  the  meadows 
to  a  height  of  about  4,000  feet.  It  will  grow  in 
our  gardens  in  a  sunny  spot,  and  blooms  here  at 
the  end  of  September  or  early  in  October. 

Crocus  speciosus  Aitchisoni. 

In  this  fine  Crocus  we  have  a  plant  which  is  well 
worth  growing,  even  by  those  who  grow  the  tj'pical 
speciosus  in  quantity,  for  it  is  not  only  later,  but  it 
is  so  much  lighter  in  colour  than  its  distinctness  as 
a  variety  is  apparent  to  any  one.  It  is  in  bloom 
here  as  this  is  written  (October  12),  and  one  only 
regrets  that  the  number  of  plants  is  not  larger, 
though  that  will  soon  be  remedied  by  the  seedlings 
which  are  already  making  their  appearance  in 
bloom.  But  for  the  uncertainty  of  the  weather  a 
Crocus  so  lovely  with  its  pale  bluish  flowers,  which 
are  so  prettily  veined,  would  be  worth  having  by 
the  hundreds  in  the  grass.  It  is  becoming  very 
cheap,  which  says  a  good  deal  for  its  suitability  as  a 


in  warm  places  and  the  latter  in  colder  gardens. 
Here  it  has  a  true  shrubby  habit,  and  often 
retains  its  leaves  in  winter,  though  in  some  places 
I  know  it  becomes  bare  in  winter  and  the  unripe 
growths  are  killed  back. 

Phygelius  oapensis  is  so  easily  grown  from 
cuttings  or  suckers  that  few  people  seem  to  raise 
it  from  seeds,  which  are  freely  produced,  ripen, 
and  give  a  good  proportion  of  seedlings.  Possibly, 
had  it  been  only  raised  from  seeds,  we  might  ere 
now  have  had  some  varieties  of  this  interesting 
and  useful  garden  plant.  The  cuttings  are  as 
easily  rooted  under  glass  as  those  of  a  Fuchsia, 
and  will  even  strike  readily  if  put  in  the  ground 
in  light  soil  and  covered,  after  watering,  with  a 
hand-light  or  a  bell-glass.  The  Cape  Figwort,  as 
it  is  popularly  named,  is  a  South  African  plant 
which  was  introduced  in  1855.  The  flowers  are 
scarlet,  but  if  the  corolla  is  turned  up  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  interior  has  its  mouth  of  a  bright 
yellow,  prettilj'  margined  with  the  scarlet  of  the 
exterior  of  the  flower.  The  dark  green  glabrous 
leaves  are,  perhaps,  a  little  dull,  but  the  eve  is 
too  much  attracted  by  the  panicles  of  scarlet 
flowers  to  dwell  long  upon  this  feature.  It  has 
now  been  here  for  a  good  many  years,  and  I 
always  look  upon  it  as  one  of  my  most  valued, 
because  most  trustj',  plants — a  kind  of  "  fail-me- 
never ''  in  its  season. 

MOXTBRETIA    (TrITOXI.\)    ROSEA. 

I  think  "  R.  B."  need  have  no  hesitation  in 
trying  ilontbretia  rosea  out  in  the  open  all  winter. 
I  have  had  it  for  several  years,  and  have  not  given 
it  the  slightest  covering  or  protection.  I  have 
also  seen  it  in  several  gardens,  in  botli  light  and 
heavy  soil,  and  in  all  of  these  it  has  proved  hard}' 
enough  to  be  left  out.  It  appears  to  be  hardier 
than  some  of  the  yellow  ilontbretias.  Regarding 
the  prospects  of  raising  it  from  seed,  I  have  recently 
found  several  seed  pods,  but  these  are  few  in 
number  compared  with  the  number  of  blooms 
which  were  on  the  spikes,  and  few  of  the  seeds  in 
each  capsule  are  likely  to  be  fertile,  as  the  greater 
nuniVjer  are  undeveloped.  I  am  pleased  to  observe 
your  correspondent's  opinion  of  this  plant,  which 
deserves  all  that  can  be  said  of  it  b}'  one  who  is 
such  a  competent  judge  of  flowers. 

Crocus  asturicos. 

This  pretty  little  Crocus  has  again  been  very 
pleasing,  although  the  recent  storms  have  been 
much  against  it.  It  is  always  bright  with  its  little 
flowers,  which  open  well  to  less  sun  than  do  some 
others  of  the  genus.  It  is  rather  varied  in  its 
colouring,  and  I  have  here  several  of  the  forms 
which  have  been  supplied  by  specialists  with 
varietal  names  based  on  the  exact  shade  of  colour- 
ing. What  is  sold  as  the  type  is  "  purple-lilac," 
in  the  terms  of  the  catalogues,  while  the  variety 
azurcus  is  more  blue  than  lilac  or  purple.  Then 
atropurpureus  has  fine  dark  purple  blooms,  those 
of  lilacinus  approaching  a  true  lilac,  and  pallidus 
having  flowers  of  a  very  pale  lilac  shade.  I  believe 
that  there  is  a  white  form  in  existence,  but  I  have 
not  seen  it.  C.  asturicus  has  bright  yellow  or 
sometimes  Vjrown  anthers  and  deep  orange  stig- 
mata.    This  hardy  little  Crocus  principally  comes 


typical  Crocus  speciosus. — S.  Arnott,  Carscthorii, 
by  Dumfries,  N.B. 
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Photographs  of  Roses.  ^  We  should 

welcome  any  specially  good  photographs  of  Roses, 
either  growing  or  as  out  flowers.  If  in  water  they 
should  be  in  plain  glasses,  or  vases  without 
patterns,  and  on  plain  backgrounds.  If  in  the 
garden  they  should  preferably  be  without  figures 
or  accessories,  such  as  the  ironmonger's  stock 
garden  seats,  bicycles,  or  family  pets.  The}' 
should  be  silver  prints,  glazed,  and  not  less  than 
half-plate  size. — Eds. 

Ipomsea  aurea,  op  Rosa  di  Sinaloa 

of  jyiexiCO. — I  have  just  received  from  Herr  H. 
Henkel.  of  Darmstadt,  a  growing  plant  of  this 
apparently  new,  beautiful,  and  most  interesting 
tuberous-rooted  perennial  Mexican  trailer,  of 
which  I  can  find  no  mention  in  any  of  mj' 
dictionaries  or  books  of  reference.  As  it  is  also 
absent  from  the  "  Index  Kewensis,"  I  think  it  must 
have  been  introduced  since  its  publication.  It  has 
an  extremely  slight  wire-like  stem  resembling  that 
of  the  tuberous-rooted  Tropseolums,  and  foliage  not 
unlike  that  of  one  of  the  smaller  Passifloras.  It  is 
described  as  a  quick-growing  climber,  bearing  large 
flowers  of  a  delicate  straw-yellow.  I  shall  be  glad 
if  any  of  your  readers  who  may  know  this  plant  in 
its  native  countrj'  will  tell  me  something  more 
about  it. — W.  E.  Oumbi.eton,  (Jtianxlown^  Ireland. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Richard  Dean. 

— As  we  recently  announced  a  testimonial  is  being 
raised  to  Mr.  R.  Dean,  as  some  acknowledgment 
of  much  disinterested  work  for  gardening.  A  large 
general  commiteee  has  been  formed  and  a  sub- 
committee also,  and  it  is  hoped  that  a  substantial 
sum  will  be  raised.  The  acting  committee  com- 
prises Messrs.  Ballantine,  Cutbush,  Cuthbertson, 
Gordon,  Green,  Jones,  Marshall,  Mortimer,  Needs, 
O'Brien,  Sherwood,  Sydenham,  and  Wilkinson. 
The  hon.  treasurer  and  chairman  of  the  acting 
committee  is  Mr.  N.  Sherwood,  152,  Houndsditeh, 
London,  to  whom  subscriptions  should  be  paid,  and 
the  hon.  secretaries  are  Mr.  H.  J.  .Jones,  of  the 
Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewisham,  Kent,  and  Mr. 
\Villiam  Cuthbertson,  Rothesay.  In  their  notice 
the  committee  state  that  "  since  1857,  when,  on 
the  death  of  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Mr.  Dean 
accepted  the  position  of  honorary  secretary  of  tlie 
National  Floricultural  Society,  he  has  been  a 
leading  worker  in  nearly  every  horticultural 
movement.  In  1800  his  services  as  assistant  to 
the  secretaries  for  the  Great  International  Exhibi- 
tion, when  a  very  large  share  of  the  work  fell  to 
him,  were  much  appreciated.  It  is  also  worth 
recalling  that  he  was  lionorary  secretary  of  the  two 
Hailstorm  Relief  Funds  of  1870  and  1879,  which 
were  instrumental  in  doing  a  world  of  good  to 
many  small  growers  who  suffered  by  the  storms. 
He  was  also  honorarj'  secretary  of  the  Postal 
Reform  Committee,  of  which  the  late  Mr.  Alfred 
Sutton  was  chairman.  This  committee  did  much 
to  hasten  the  adoption,  first  of  the  sample  post, 
and  latterly  of  the  parcel  post,  which   is  now  so 


great  a  boon  to  all  nurserj'nien  and  seedsmen.  As 
one  of  the  original  founders  of  the  Royal  Gardeners' 
Orphan  Fund  and  a  member  of  its  committee  from 
the  first  until  the  close  of  last  year,  he  has  shown 
a  warm  interest  in  all  charitable  organisations 
connected  with  the  profession.  As  a  popular 
writer  on  matters  pertaining  to  the  garden,  as  an 
acknowledged  authoritj'  on  florists'  flowers,  and  a 
judge  at  horticultural  exhibitions,  Mr.  Dean  has 
a  wide  reputation.  We  hope  a  very  large  number 
of  those  who  are  interested  in  horticulture,  many 
of  whom  know  Mr.  Dean's  worth  as  well  as  we  do, 
will  favour  us  with  a  heart}'  and  generous  response 
to  this  letter.  A  meeting  of  subscribers  will  be 
held  in  London  to  decide  what  form  the  presenta- 
tion shall  take,  and  when  and  how  it  will  be 
presented.  Notice  of  this  meeting  will  be  sent  to 
ever}"  subscriber.'' 

An   excellent   late    Cherpy.— In   the 

northern  part  of  the  countrj',  Alnwick  and  its 
neighbourhood  close  to  the  Border,  I  liave  frequently 
noticed  how  well  the  Late  Duke  Cherries  hang 
on  wall  trees  when  protected  from  birds.  I  think 
there  must  be  two  kinds  of  Late  Duke,  as  I  have 
noticed  some  called  the  Late  Mottled  ilorello  and 
others  Late  Duke,  and  they  are  different.  Both 
keep  well,  but  the  flavour  is  distinct.  Of  course 
soil  and  position  may  be  answerable,  but  at 
Alnwick  Castle  the  Late  Duke  hangs  well  into 
October,  and  is  more  fleshy  and  less  acid  than  the 
Morello.  It  differs  also  in  foliage  from  the  last- 
named,  and  is  most  valuable  for  dessert.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  Late  Duke  and 
Ronald's  Late  Duke  are  distinct.  If  so  one  is 
later  than  the  other,  and  I  am  inclined  to  think 
the  one  I  allude  to  as  so  good  is  Ronald's. 
At  an}'  rate,  it  bears  very  freely,  hangs  long, 
and  does  not  crack.  It  is  much  valued  for 
cooking  at  this  season.  We  have  the  Late  Duke 
at  Syon,  and  it  bears  freely,  but  will  not  keep 
nearly  so  long  as  the  fruit  noted  above  when  the 
distance  north  is  accounted  for.  This  makes  me 
think  there  are  two  varieties  of  Late  Dukes. — G. 
Wythes. 

Peap   Beuppe   Fouqueray.— Of  Pears 

introduced  during  the  past  few  years  I  think 
Beurre  Fouqueray  is  one  of  the  most  valuable.  I 
noticed  it  in  several  collections  at  the  recent  great 
fruit  show  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at 
the  Crystal  Palace,  and  was  much  pleased  with  its 
appearance,  as  it  is  not  only  large  but  good.  For 
dessert  a  large  fruit  is  rarely  objected  to,  and  we 
know  which  is  preferred  in  the  market.  The  variety 
named  may  be  described  as  an  improved  Beurre 
Bachelier,  the  improvement  being  in  the  quality  of 
the  fruit.  Unlike  the  older  variety,  it  keeps  belter 
and  the  flesh  is  firmer.  Its  season  is  late  October 
and  early  November.  Our  fruits  are  now  ripe  on 
cordon  trees  on  a  south-west  wall,  and  it  is  from 
these  trees  I  am  able  to  note  its  flavour,  which  is 
very  good  indeed,  and  it  is  a  splendid  cropper. 
In  bush  or  pyramid  form  it  promises  well  when 
grown  on  the  ti)uince  stock,  but  Messrs.  Veitch, 
who  introduced  it,  also  recommend  it  on  the  Pear. 
On  the  latter  stock  it  would  be  best  in  chalk  or 
gravelly  soils. — (J.  W.  S. 

Peap   Emile   d'Heyst.— At  the  end  of 

October  few  Pears  are  more  useful  than  the  one 
named  above.  It  is  difficult  to  recommend  Pears, 
as  some  kinds  are  anything  but  good  in  diverse 
localities,  but  this  one  is  a  great  favourite  in  many 
gardens  on  account  of  its  free  cropping  and  good 
flavour.  It  does  not  keep  long,  and  this,  unfor- 
tunately, is  the  fault  of  most  autumn  Pears.  It 
should  be  used  before  it  softens,  as  it  soon  decays 
at  the  core.  It  follows  Louise  Bonne  of  .Jersey, 
and  is  a  delicious  fruit,  forming  a  good  com- 
panion to  the  Louise  Bonne,  as,  like  that  variety, 
it  rarely  fails  to  crop.  It  likes  a  warm  soil,  and 
the  fruits  well  repay  thinning.  It  is  not  a  gross 
grower,  and  I  find  it  best  not  to  prune  too  hard. 
Better  to  leave  the  summer's  growth  late,  and 
then  merely  thin  out  crowded  wood  to  ripen  up 
the  fruit  spurs  and  new  wood.  In  the  North  it 
keeps  good  well  into  November,  and  grows  freely 
near  the  coast.  I  have  seen  it  crop  very  heavily 
as  a  standard  in  the  west  and  southern  parts  of 
the  country.  Its  chief  fault  is  that  it  bears  too 
freely,  and  then  the  fruits  are  not  so  large. — C.  N. 
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W^hole  fruit  ppeservation.  —  Whilst 

we  are  still  realising  that  «ilh  us  hardy  fruit 
culture  is  very  far  I'rcjm  being  perfect,  we  do  knuw 
that  there  arc  times  and  seasons  when  crops  are 
heavy,  and  their  profitable  disposal  becomes  to  the 
grower  a  matter  of  deep  moment.  It  is  then  wo 
hnd  how  useful  an  aid  is  the  fruit  preserver,  not 
only  he  who  converts  so  much  not  otherwise  usable 
into  jams  and  jellies,  but  specially  the  nuinufactnrer, 
who,  sehoting  the  best  fruit  he  can  obtain,  preserves 
it  whole  in  bottles,  thus  enabling  the  public  to 
have  delicituis  fruit  at  all  times,  even  if  the  season 
be  a  literally  fruitless  one.  We  are  pleased  to 
know  that  this  month  there  will  lie  a  very  fine 
exhibit  of  such  fruit  preserved  whole  in  the  most 
up-to-date  way  ;  it  will  be  staged  at  theDrillHall, 
and  a  paper  on  the  subject  read  bj'  an  able 
expert  and  exhibitor. 

Ancient  and  modern  Daffodils.— 

We  hear  again  witli  pleasure  from  our  good  friend 
Mr.  Peter  Barr.  He  sends  us  from  Cape  Town  an 
account  of  a  paper  read  bj'  him  upon  the  above 
subject  before  the  last  meeting  of  the  l^ea  Point 
Horticultural  .Society. 

The  Quince  crop  here  has  been  heavy, 
over  3  bushels  of  fruit  from  six  smallish  pj'ramids. 
The  soil  is  mainly  gra\el,  with  a  little  loam.  In 
what  way  are  we  to  make  good  the  drain  on  its 
ability  to  feed  the  trees? — A.  C.  B. ,  Ri-adimj. 

[If  the  trees  are  standing  in  garden  ground  a 
little  manure  pricked  into  the  surface  maj'  do 
good  ;  but  it  is  usual  for  these  hardy  fruits  to  crop 
fully  one  year  and  more  lightly  another,  and 
though  they  are  not  likely  to  have  so  much  fruit 
two  j'ears  running,  they  nuiy  probably  bear  a  good 
small  crop  without  any  special  attention. — Eds.] 

Kitaibelia  Landmulleri.— The  malva 

ceous  genus  Kitaibelia  has  been  till  now  represented 
but  sparingly  in  gardens  by  K.  vitifolia,  a  tall 
growing  plant,  with  palmate  foliage  and  white 
Slallow-like  flowers.  It  is  of  Hungarian  origin. 
This  new  species,  of  iinknown  habitat,  oflfers  a 
striking  contrast,  being  only  about  l;^r  feet  to  "2  feet 
high.  The  leaves  resemble  in  form  those  of  the 
older  species,  but  are  handsomely  mottled  and 
marbled  with  yellow.  The  pure  white  flowers  are 
nearly  2  inches  across,  produced  from  the  upper 
axils,  and  are  quite  showy.  The  variegated  foliage 
makes  it  an  attractive  object  in  the  front  of  the 
border,  and  it  will  douljtless  become  a  popular 
plant  when  multiplied  sutiieiently.  Its  flowering 
season  is  over,  but  I  enclose  a  leaf  or  two. — W. 
Thompson,  Ipitrkh. 
Nerines  in  bloom  at  Ke  w.— Of  the  many 

ISouth  African  bulbs  that  we  have  in  our  gardens,  the 
Nerines  at  this  season  occupy  a  prominent  position, 
and  when  their  great  beauty,  and  the  fact  that  the 
protection  only  of  a  greenhouse  is  necessary  to  their 
well-doing  are  considered,  it  is  somewhat  sur- 
jjrising  that  they  are  so  seldom  seen.  At  Kew, 
where  each  recurring  autumn  these  Nerines  form 
such  a  charming  feature,  the  following  were  in  full 
bloom  on  October  19  :  Nerine  sarniensis  (the 
Cluernsey  Lily),  one  of  the  best  known,  with  bright 
rosy  carmine-coloured  blossoms ;  N.  sarniensis 
rosea,  with  the  rosy  tint  more  pronounced  than  in 
the  preceding  ;  N.  curvifolia,  bright  scarlet ; 
N.  curvifolia  Fothergilli,  a  well  known  form, 
superior  to  the  type ;  N.  flexuosa  pulchella, 
narrowish  segments,  much  undulated,  pale  pink, 
with  a  deeper  stripe  down  the  centre  of  each  ; 
N.  humilis  splendnns,  a  low  growing  kind,  with 
narrow  wavy  petals,  of  a  deep  magenta-carmine, 
very  noticeable  from  its  distinct  colour ;  N. 
exeellens,  a  liybrid  between  the  two  immediately 
preceding,  with  deep  rose-coloured  flowers,  each 
petal  of  which  has  a  darker  stripe  ;  N.  O'Brieni, 
another  hybrid  (N.  pudica  x  N.  Planti),  a  kind  of 
rosy  lilac,  changing  to  a  dull  leaden  hue;  N. 
Meadowbanki,  a  garden  form  (N.  sarniensis  x 
N.  Fothergilli),  with  light  magenta-carmine 
blossoms;  and  N.  sarniensis  corusca  major,  though 
the  last  to  be  mentioned,  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
Nerines  in  bloom,  standing  out  as  it  does  before  all 
the  others  in  the  vivid  colouring  of  its  blossoms. 
They  are  of  an  intense  scarlet-vermilion  tint,  and 
glitter  in  the  sunshine  as  if  bedewed  with  jewels. 
Concerning  the  cultivation  of  Cape  bulbs  at  Kew 
during    the   early   part   of   the  last   centurj',  the 


following  extract  from  the  "  Hand  list  of  tender 
Monocotyledons"  is  of  special  interest:  "The 
method  of  growing  Capo  bulbs  in  tliis  country 
originally  adopted  at  Kew  is  thus  described  by 
Smith  :  '  The  garden  collection  of  bulbs  were 
grown  in  glazed  frames,  called  the  bulb  borders, 
attached  to  the  fronts  of  the  Botany  Bay,  Cape, 
and  Palm  houses,  the  length  of  tlie  whole  being 
•i;W  feet,  width  .5  feet.  The}'  received  heat  from 
the  flue  that  heated  the  house  through  openings 
left  in  the  brickwork,  and  in  severe  winters  they 
were  protected  by  shutters.  In  these  borders  the. 
principal  of  Masson's  and  Bowie's  collections 
were  well  maintained  for  many  years.  This 
system,  which  has  been  since  reverted  to  partially, 
is  admittedly  the  best  when  the  bulbs  are  planted 
out,  but  for  the  bulk  of  the  collection  it  is  more 
convenient  to  grow  them  in  pots.  When  at  rest 
these  are  kept  in  a  private  bouse,  from  which, 
when  in  flower,  they  are  removed  to  the  Cape 
house.''' — H.  P. 

Chrysanthemum  Market  White.- 

Really  good  early-flowering  white  .Japanese  varieties 
are  by  no  means  numerous.  This  variety  is  an 
English-raised  seedling  from  the  late  Mr.  M. 
Russell's  collection,  and  although  it  has  been  in 
commerce  a  few  years  has  not  attained  the  dis- 
tinction its  excellent  qualities  merit.  A  few 
small  plants  placed  in  the  hardy  boi'der  early  in 
Jlay  last  ha\'e  developed  into  good  specimens, 
their  habit  of  growth  being  much  branched.,  and 
the  flowers  are  now  fast  opening  with  a  suitable 
length  of  footstalk.  They  are  at  their  best 
about  a  fortnight  later  than  the  pretty  blos- 
soms of  Mychett  White,  and  supply  a  want 
long  felt  at  that  period.  The  plant  is  about 
ih  feet  high,  and  its  constitution  may  be  con- 
sidered fairly  robust.  Large  flowers  may  be  had 
b}' disbudding. — C. 

Chrysanthemum     "Vellow    Gem.— 

The  number  of  really  first-rate  October  flowering 
Pompons  is  somewhat  limited,  and  on  this  account 
the  variety  under  notice  deserves  more  attention 
than  it  has  so  far  received.  I  have  it  growing  in 
pots  under  glass,  disbudded  to  about  fifty  blooms 
on  each  plant,  and  each  blossom  is  carried  on  a 
useful  length  of  footstalk.  Out  in  the  open  border, 
where  the  plants  are  securely  staked  and  loosely 
tied  to  support  the  great  wealth  of  blossoms,  the 
ettect  is  very  fine.  Here  they  are  not  disbudded, 
but  grown  in  a  perfectly  natural  way,  the  result 
being  most  satisfactory.  The  flowers  under  glass 
open  an  orange-yellow  colour,  this  paling  as  they 
become  fully  developed,  when  the  innumerable 
short,  fimbriated  petals  make  quite  a  dense, 
compact  flower.  Outdoors  they  are  freely  suft'used 
with  a  crimson  colour.  The  height  of  the  plant  is 
about  2  feet.— I).  B.  C. 

Chrysanthemum  Bouquet  de  Feu, 

— This  is  of  continental  origin,  and  introduced  into 
this  country  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  reason  why  this  variety  has  not 
come  into  prominence,  as  for  decorative  uses 
under  glass,  and  also  for  brightening  the  hardv 
flower  garden  in  early  October,  it  is  invaluable.  At 
the  time  of  writing  charming  plants  of  a  sturdy 
character  and  quite  freely  flowered  are  making  a 
brave  show,  the  colour  of  the  blossoms  being  a 
very  bright  and  efl'ective  bronze,  slightly  tinted 
crimson.  The  petals  are  rather  broader  than  most 
early  Japanese,  and  as  they  reflex  heavy  rains  are 
thrown  off  when  plants  are  grown  outdoors. 
Although  the  plants  in  my  collection  were  not  placed 
in  their  flowering  quarters  until  June,  they  are  now 
quite  a  picture  and  among  the  most  striking 
examples  of  the  .Japanese  sorts  now  in  flower. — 
D.  B. 

Outdoor   Tomatoes  in  1901.— It  has 

been  an  exceptionally  good  year  tor  Tomatoes  out 
of  doors,  and  we  are  still  (October  23)  picking 
fruit  partially  ripe  that  colours  up  well  under- 
glass.  A  few"  slight  frosts  haA'e  been  experienced, 
but  these  are  warded  ofl'  by  pieces  of  tiffany 
stretched  along  on  the  top  of  the  bamboo  stakes 
that  stand  just  clear  of  the  plants.  From  a 
border  W)  yards  by  2  yards,  on  which  were 
planted  180  Tomatoes,  we  shall  have  picked 
by  the  end  of  the  season  close  on  a  ton  of 
fruit,  nearly  all  shapely  and  of  good  size.     There 


was 
season. 


<lisease   early    in    the 
vigorous     .syringings 


little  trouble  with 
but  a  couple  of 
with  Borileaux  Mixture  cflcctually  checkeil  it. 
This,  it  may  be  noted,  was  after  all  fruit  was  set  : 
no  application  of  t)ie  kind  is  admissible  wheji 
plants  are  in  flower.  I'hc  kinds  grown  are  Ham 
(Jreen  and  Uobbie's  Conference;  there  may  be 
others  as  good,  but  none  better,  and  of  the  two  I 
prefer  Ham  (Irecn.      K.    Biirrki.u 

Blue  Hydranjg-eas.- In  writing  the  note 

(page  24."))  on  the  variability  of  colour  exhibited  by 
Hydrangea  blooms,  I  instanced  a  case  at  Cocking- 
ton  Court  where  a  tiny  plant  bearing  a  single  bright 
pink  flower  was  growing  beneath  an  enormous 
busli,  all  of  whose  blossoms  were  of  a  clear  blue 
tint,  and  suggested  as  a  jjossible  reason  that 
the  roots  of  the  small  plant  miglit  not  have 
penetrated  to  a  sufficient  depth  to  reach  the 
soil  that  was  responsible  for  the  blue  colour- 
ing. A  few  days  after  writijig  the  note  in  ques- 
tion I  came  across  a  plantation  of  about  twenty 
Hydrangea  bushes  growing  in  close  proximity. 
The  majority  bore  pink  flowers,  but  one  bush, 
growing  between  and  almost  touching  two  with 
pink  flowers,  was  covered  with  clear  blue  blossoms. 
In  tliis  case  there  was  no  ((uestion  of  the  diflerence 
of  colour  being  due  to  the  depth  to  which  the 
roots  had  penetrated,  since  the  plants  were 
originally  put  out  at  the  same  time  and  were  of 
similar  size,  and  had,  I  was  informed,  retained  their 
respective  colouring  from  their  first  flowering. 
1'hus  another  theory  put  forward  in  the  en- 
deavour to  account  for  the  variation  in  colour  of 
Hydrangea  blooms  appears  to  be  dispro\e<]. — S.  A\'. 
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WINTER     CUCUMBERS. 


C 


UCUMBERS  will  bear  a  high  tempera- 
ture, but  if  there  is  a  comfortable 
bottom  heat  of  7-")"  to  SO'-',  0.5"  will 
be  high  enough  at  night  in  the  atmos- 
phere. We  have  one  house  sunk  in 
the  ground  a  foot  or  so,  and  the 
Cucumbers  always  do  well  in  that  house  both  in 
winter  and  summer,  and  it  does  not  require  so 
much  heating  power,  and  the  atmosjihere  always 
feels  genial.  I'he  modern  idea  is  against  the  sunk 
Cucumber  house,  and  warm,  late,  larger  houses 
are  on  the  level  to  save  the  trouble  of  going  up 
and  down  steps.  Nevertheless,  if  I  had  only  one 
small  house  I  should  sink  it  a  little  in  the  ground. 
No  Cucumber  house  should  exceed  12  feet  wide, 
and  the  roof  should  be  rather  flat  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  genial.  A  steep-pitched  roof  lets  in 
the  light  and  the  sunshine,  but  it  also  lets  out  the 
moisture;  therefore,  do  not  have  a  steep  roof.  It  is 
wonderful  what  a  small  amount  of  soil  will  suffice 
for  Cucumbers  at  the  beginning.  Half  a  bushel 
will  be  ample  :  I  have  often  planted  in  less,  but 
tlie  moment  the  white  roots  work  through  top- 
dressing  begins,  and  is  continued  as  long  as  the 
roots  come  to  the  surface.  The  soil,  of  course,  is 
warmed  before  placing  it  on  the  roots.  Do  not 
plant  in  very  light  soil  ;  nothing  beats  old  turf  if 
free  from  wireworms.  Add  a  little  soot  and  a 
sprinkling  of  bone-meal.  This  keeps  the  plants 
robust,  and  there  will  be  plenty  of  fruit.  There 
should  be  no  necessity  to  use  the  knife  to  winter 
Cucumbers. 

Do  not  overcrowd  either  plants  or  shoots  ; 
strength  and  vigour  is  everything  in  winter 
Cucumbers.  Pinch  each  shoot  one  or  at  nuisl 
two  leaves  be3'ond  the  fruit,  and  do  not  let 
the  fruits  hang  too  long.  AVhcu  large  enough  for 
use  they  should  be  cut.  Winter  Cucumbers 
require  no  ventilation  beyond  what  comes  through 
the  laps  between  the  glass.  Genial  conditions  as 
regards  moisture,  both  at  the  roots  and  the  atmos- 
phere, are  essential.  As  regards  \arieties  a  good 
selection  of  Telegraph  will  give  satisfaction  where 
quality  is  required,  but  the  heaviest  cropping 
Cucumber  I  have  grown  is  Emerald  Beauty,  a 
comparatively  new  one.  Lockie's  Perfection  also 
bears  freely,   and   there  are   very  few  deformed 
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fruits,  even  when  tlie  plants  are  approaching  the 
exhausted  stage,  which  cannot  be  said  of  most  of 
the  handsome  fruited  kinds.  E.  Hhbuav. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINACH. 
This    vegetable     is     not     so     extensively     culti- 
vated as  it  deserves.     Though  quite  distinct  from 
ordinary    Spinach    in    growth,   it    can    hardly    be 
distinguished    when    cooked.       The    great    pouit 
to  he   said    in  its   favour  is  that  a   good   crop   is 
certain  during  .July  and  August,  when,  as  a  rule, 
other  Spinach  is  very  scarce,  especially  so  in  hot, 
dry  seasons  such  as  'we  have  experienced  of  late. 
No  amount  of  drought  appears  to  make  this  suffer: 
indeed,  the  hotter  the  weather  the  more  luxuriant 
is  the  growth,  and  in  many  large   establishments 
Spinach  is   generally  in  great  demand.     All  who 
have  to  keep  up  a  supply  and  have  not  given  this 
Spinach  a  trial  will  do  well  to  make  a  note   of  it 
for  another  season.     The  seed  may  be  sown  either 
in  the  open  on  a  south  or  west  border  on  well- 
manured  and  deeply-dug  or  trenched  ground,  or 
raised    under   glass   in  boxes  and   planted  out   in 
early  spring.     It  is  surprising  what  large  quantities 
can  "be  cut  from  a  very  small  bed,  as  each  time  it 
is  cut  it  continues  to  make  fresh  growth.     It  will 
not  stand  severe  frosts.  li  Bel'rett. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A    ROOF    GARDEN. 


A  MONG   all    the    fashionable    books    about 
/\  gardens  and  gardeners,  the  praises  of 

/  \         one  kind  of  gardener  and  one  kind  of 

/ 3k        garden  have  as  yet  generally  escaped 

/  ^  publication.  Fashion  demands  of  the 
author  lawns,  clipped  Vew  hedges  and 
a  sun-dial,  a  few  Latin  names,  an  anecdote  or  two, 
hints  perliaps  about  cooking  Asparagus,  and  happy 
quotations  from  the  French.  The  demand  is 
liberally  met,  and  any  number  of  gardeners,  it 
appears,  are  ready  to  try  if  they  cannot,  with  a 
pleasant  personality  and  plenty  of  talk  about  their 
love  of  their  gardens,  realise  on  their  affection  in 
cash,  and  get  themselves  and  their  Yew  hedges 
into  a  second  edition. 

And  yet,  if  he  chose— as  he  does  not  do — to 
publish  himself,  how  easily  could  the  roof  gardener 
outdo  them  all !  Which  of  the  two,  if  it  came  to 
a  question,  has  the  truest  affection  for  his  garden  V 
Is  it  he  of  the  sun-dial,  who  has  just  pocketed 
another  cheque  from  his  publisher  and  is  being 
liberally  appreciated  by  the  Saturday  litrieir  !  Or 
is  it  not  rather  our  roof  gardener,  fighting 
inevitable  failure  at  the  back  of  a  London  house, 
four  storeys  from  the  ground  ?-  He  at  least  works 
incited  by  no  extraneous  attractions  ;  he  cannot 
improve  the  approach  to  the  house,  nor  aspire  to 
picturesque  effects  in  masses  of  colour;  it  will 
never  be  his  to  insert  in  the  gardeners'  journals 
half  a  column  of  names  of  varieties  blossoming  in 
November,  nor  can  he  hope  for  the  more  subtle  J03' 
of  watching  the  elTeot  of  his  Sunday  button-hole  on 
a  jealous  rival  who  cannot  grow  his  Carnations 
that  particular  shade  of  mauve. 

Yet  there  are  some  points  on  which  the  many- 
acred  gardener,  in  spite  of  white  pigeons  and  a 
fish-pond,  may  envy  the  happy  owner  of  a  roof 
garden,  aii<l  envy  him  in  vain.  For  personal 
intimacy  with  his  garden  kingdom  and  its  subjects 
(and  that  is  one  of  his  chief  boasts)  the  gardener 
of  the  gardening  book  cannot  for  a  moment  com- 
pare with  his  humbler  rival  on  tlie  roof.  Up 
among  the  chimney  pots  he  has  watched  each 
plant  througli  all  ililhculties  struggling  up  into 
timid  blossom  ;  he  has  washed  away  daily  smuts 
and  combated  incessant  sparrows  with  cotton 
entanglements,  and  now  knows  every  flower,  nay, 
every  petal,  with  a  personal  love.  He  will  tell  you 
which  day  of  the  week  the  Pansy  lost  its  second 
bud  through  the  sparrows,  just  when  it  looked 
certain  to  be  cpiite  as  good  as  the  flower  he  got 
list  year  ;  or  he  will  show  you  how  the  (Janarieii'^is, 
baffled  by  the  same  marauders  last  Friday  week, 
has  tried  again  with  a  second  shoot,  which  will  he 
out    before    Wednesday.       The    Fern    there   was 


saved,  cherished  and  revived,  after  rejec'ion  from 
the  dinner  table  :  those  Pansies  were  specially 
bought  at  Covent  Garden  ;  as  for  the  Sweet  Peas, 
they  came  as  seedlings  not  a  tenth  their  present 
size,  and  they  will  be  even  better  in  a  fortnight. 
The  Solanum  is  a  special  prize,  and  comes  from  a 
country  garden,  but  dearer  than  that  is  the 
(lerani'uni  grown  from  one  of  his  own  cuttings,  a 
real  scion  of  the  family. 

But  his  intimacy  with  his  garden  goes,  so  to  say, 
yet  deeper  than  the  roots.  He  has  himself  painted 
those  boxes  their  sober  green  :  it  was  he  who  saved 
the  wine-case  and  by  a  stroke  of  genius  secured  the 
butter-tub  for  the  (Teraniums.  And,  more  than 
this,  he  has  himself  carried  the  whole  soul  of  his 
garden  among  his  personal  effects,  booked  as 
"  passenger's  luggage,"  to  the  mystification  of  the 
railway  company's  servants.  A  man  may  have 
13!l  varieties  of  Mesenibryanthennim  and  an 
Australian  blue  (iuni  Tree,  and  yet  not  be  able  to 
Ijoast  of  any  of  these  things,  nor  of  the  real 
intimacy  with  his  garden  which  these  alone  can 
crive.  It  may  be  supposed  that  the  snail,  from 
carrying  his  house  on  his  back,  has  a  more  intimate 
sense  of  ownership  in  it  than  your  common  house- 
holder ;  and,  for  a  like  reasen,  it  is  certain  that 
tlie  real  familiarity  with  his  garden  is  reserved  for 
him  who  has  driven  up  to  his  front  door  with  the 
whole  of  his  intended  flower-beds  in  a  sack  upon 
the  roof  of  a  four-wheeler. 

(Irumbling  is  the  privilege— or,  at  least,  the  very 
general  practice— of  e\-ery  garden  owner  :  and  so, 
too,  is  the  assertion  that  they  are  thwarted  and 
bullied  by  their  gardeners.  So  perhaps  it  is 
because  in  the  roof  garden  there  is  no  gardener 
other  than  the  proprietor  that  there  is  also  so 
much  less  grumbling.  And  yet,  in  all  patience, 
there  is  reason  enough  to  grumble.  The  sparrows 
really  are  dreadful,  and  they  would  not  care  two 
straws  for  a  scarecrow,  even  if  there  were  room  in 
a  butter-tub  to  set  one  on  guard.  But  worse  than 
sparrows  is  the  clogging,  smut-laden  air  and  the 
desperation  of  watching  your  soil  slowly  turn  to 
soot  before  your  eyes.  Yet  even  here  the  thing 
has  its  compensations,  and  the  gardener  and  his 
flowers  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  mutual 
encouragement.  Patiently  does  he  tend  and  wash, 
and  bravely  the  sorely-tried  little  shoots  seem  to 
answer,  as  if  determined  even  in  adversity  to  show 
their  appreciation  of  his  pluck,  and  to  justify  the 
catalogue  that  called  them  hardy.  One  specially 
notable  instance  deserves  your  attention ;  the 
yellow  Pansy  there— that  in  the  corner  of  the 
further  wine-case- was  twice  robbed  of  a  promising 
bnd  by  those  same  sparrows,  but  undeterred  by 
such  rebuffs,  and,  like  a  kite,  aspiring  the  higher 
for  adverse  gales,  has  now  devised  itself  a  new 
plan  on  which  to  grow,  proof  against  sparrows,  a 
'oushy  tangle  hitherto  unknown  to  Pansydom,  and 
shall" yet,  if  all  go  well,  present  you  a  successful 
yellow  blossom  as  proudly  spread  as  an\-  prize 
"filoom,  and  with  a  deal  more  reason  for  his  pride. 

It  is  such  appreciation  of  his  toil  as  this  wdiich 
is  the  roof  gardener's  real  reward  :  and  it  Is  this 
disinterested  care  for  his  garden  which  sets  him 
—does  it  not  •?— above  those  gardeners  who  work 
with  the  tail  of  their  eye  on  the  publisher,  or  are 
busy  to  note,  among  the  occupants  of  their 
gardens,  some  freak  or  rarity  with  which  they 
may  astonish  the  constant  readers  of  the  gardening 
journals.  Not  but  what  our  roof  gardener  has  his 
own  events  and  excitements  to  record.  Since  tlie 
first  glow  of  satisfaction  at  seeing  a  real  bee  at 
work  upon  his  flower-beds,  there  have  been  during 
the  summer  not  a  few  incidents  which  he  has 
treasured  in  his  records.  It  was  something  to  find 
that  a  spider  had  made  his  web— a  real  spider  and 
a  real  web— by  the  Sweet  Peas  against  the  railing. 
How  the  adventurer  had  got  there  none  could  tell, 
but  it  was  encouraging  to  see  that  he  could  make 
himself  at  home.  Even  the  presence  of  real  green 
fly  on  the  Mignonette  was  only  half  resented  ; 
after  all,  they  have  green  fly  in  Kew  (iardens. 
And  a  weed  behind  Nasturtium,  a  stinging  Nettle, 
which  would  really  sting,  was  hailed  with  undis- 
guised appreciation,  before  it  was  duly  weeded. 
Wc  will  not  prolong  the  list,  lest  it  should  seem 
that  we  were  trying  to  bo  pathetic,  for  nothing 
coulil   be  further   from    our   gardener's  character. 


So  we  will  say  nothing  of  the  incident  of  the 
starling,  nor  will  we  give  the  statistics  about  the 
goldfinches.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  visit  of  a 
starling  is  attested  by  several  competent  observers, 
and  that  more  than  one  goldfinch  has  been  actually 
captured  on  the  estate. 

But  there  is  one  event  which  cannot  be  slight- 
ingly passed  over,  if  the  fauna  of  a  garden  are  to 
count  for  anj'thing  at  all.  It  was  the  evening 
after  the  sparrows  had  got  the  second  Pansy-bud, 
and  so  rather  a  cheerless  occasion  (as  no  one  at  the 
time  knew  what  the  Pansy  still  had  in  him), 
though  the  weather  was  fine  enough.  The  gardener 
could  not  afterwards  recollect  particularly  anj' 
prescient  feeling  of  impending  events  in  the  air, 
but  a  bright,  still  evening  after  a  sultry  midday, 
with  the  sunshine  still  upon  the  gasworks' 
chimneys,  though  the  sun  itself  had  sunk  from 
view  behind  the  six-storey  mansions  that  form  the 
western  horizon  ;  the  gardener  was,  in  fact,  at 
that  moment  looking  for  another  weed. 

It  is  not  recorded  from  what  point  of  the  London 
compass  the  wonderful  creature  first  "swam  upon 
his  ken."  Butterflies  of  the  white  order  had  been 
known  ere  now,  welcomed  as  encouraging,  and 
properly  exterminated  ;  it  was  believed  they  came 
from  the  square.  But  this  1  It  was  an  exquisite 
moment  for  the  gardener  ere  he  made  sure  whether 
it  had  noticed  the  Solanum,  or  would  care  at  all 
for  the  Geranium  grown  from  his  own  cutting. 
Up  and  down  it  swung,  a  great  humming  bird 
hawk-moth,  booming  from  flower  to  flower,  now 
darting  forward,  now  poising  well  pleased  over 
this  or  that  long-cherished  blossom,  Macroglossa 
stellatarum  in  all  her  beauty.  Not  in  vain,  t) 
roof  gardener,  not  in  \-ain  the  many  defeats  and 
disappointments  of  the  patient  struggle  !  Here  has 
Dame  Nature's  own  messenger  come  with  commen- 
dation to  acknowledge  that  here  also,  among  slates 
and  chimney-pots,  she  has  found  and  approved  a 
real  garden. 

"  (iardening  on  the  roof  !  "  exclaimed  the  casual 
visitor,  "  I  should  think  it  must  be  rather  dirty 
work.  However  did  jou  get  the  earth  up,  and 
wdiat  have  you  got  it  in  there  ? " 

"AYell,  it's  a  butter-tub  really,  and  we  brought 
the  earth  to  Paddington  in  a  sack.  The  man  said 
it  was  dreadfully  heavy,  but  it  really  «'as  worth 

it,  for  }'0u  know '' 

No,  no  ;  it  is  no  use  explaining  to  the  casual 
visitor.     He  does  not  know  in  the  least. 

.T.  A.  N. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


THE     DAHLIA    AS    A 
GARDEN    FLOWER. 


w 


HATEVER  may  be  the  satisfac- 
tion with  wdiich  the  older  of 
the  Dahlia  growers  regard  the 
large  show  and  fancy  section  of 
flowers,  all  so  large,  so  rotund, 
so  massive,  and  their  admirers 
are  many,  yet  the  general  flower-loving  public  care 
little  for  them  relatively,  because  this  section  of 
the  comnuuiity — and  a  very  big  section,  too — 
regard  all  garden  flowers  with  love  or  the  reverse, 
just  as  they  lend  themselves  to  garden  decoration 
and  are  suitable  for  domestic  uses,  or  are  unsuit- 
able. There  are  few  flowers  less  fitted  for  garden 
decoration  than  are  big  double  Dahlias.  It  is  true 
the  blooms  may  not  be  so  large  as  are  many  pro- 
duced by  Pa'onies,  but  whilst  these  latter,  let 
them  be  ever  so  large,  are  not  without  grace  and 
beauty,  the  Dahlia  blooms  are  so  solid,  so  formal, 
and  so  heavy  that  they  are  not  in  any  sense 
pleasing  or  beautiful.  That  the  phuifs  will  flower 
freely  there  can  be  no  doulit,  and  at  a  moderate 
height.  More  they  have  not  to  recommend  them. 
The  small,  round-flowered  Pompons  have  some  of 
the  defects  of  the  show  section  in  ihe  matter  of 
form  and  solidity  of  flowers,  but  they  compensate 
largel^f,  because  they  have  the  best  garden  habits 
of  all  the  Dahlia  sections.  When  we  can  get  a 
race  of  true  Cactus  flowers  which  have  the  habits 
and  still'  flower-stems  of   the   Pompons,   wo   shall 
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have  one  of  the  most  perfect  sections  of  garden 
flowers  yet  seen.  It  is  a  merit  of  the  Pompons 
that,  whilst  the  flowers  are  so  rotund  and  solid, 
they  are  small  and  abundantl3'  produced.  To  the 
credit  of  Dahlia  judges,  be  it  said,  they  do  not 
encourage  the  production  of  large  flowers.  It  is 
rather  those  of  moderate  dimensions,  very  perfectly 
formed,  that  find  favour.  Practically  a  Pompon 
Dahlia  is  a  show  or  fancy  in  miniature,  and 
to  preserve  that  character  the  flower  must  be 
diminutive.  Thus  it  is  that  we  find  all  the 
section  to  be  exceedingly  floriferous.  Place  makes 
no  distinction  in  Dahlia  habits  of  growth.  We 
have  seen  them  precisely  the  same  in  the  cool, 
moist  air  of  Scotland  as  they  are  in  the  hot, 
dry  atmosphere  of  Surrey,  and  in  all  cases  carrying 
their  flowers  on  stift',  erect  stems  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  in  the  garden  plenty  of  floral  colouring. 
As  for  cutting,  to  those  who  like  them  no  flowers 
can  be  better,  but  all  who  grow  flowers  for  garden 
decoration  should  regard  cutting  excellence  as  of  a 
secondary  nature,  giving  to  the  garden  the  first 
consideration.  There  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  it 
is  to  the  Cactus  section  to  which  the  gardener 
looks  to  find  varieties  suitable  for  his  purposes. 
We  have  in  the  Cactus  Dahlia  flowers  that  are 
singularly  quaint,  novel,  and  beautiful.  (^Hiaint- 
uess  and  beauty  are  increasing  in  them  materially 
every  year,  as  it  is  the  privilege  of  those  who 
attend  the  Dahlia  shows  and  note  the  new  ones  to 
see.  There  is  a  wide  gulf  now  between  the 
original  forms  and  such  lovely  flowers  as  Galliard 
or  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  two  of  the  most  perfect 
Cactus  ]  )ahlias  yet 
seen.  But,  how 
ever  beautiful  may 
be  the  flowers, 
however  rich  their 
colouring,  how 
refined  their  form 
and  build,  to  the 
gardener  they  are 
worthless  unless 
they  have  good 
habit.  The  pri- 
mary defect  of  the 
Cactus  section  is 
found  in  the  weak- 
ness of  the  stems, 
due  to  inherent 
causes,  and  to  the 
yet  somewhat 
undue  size  of 
blooms,  yet  there 
are  a  few  which 
do  carry  flowers 
fairly   well  above 

the  foliage,  especially  if  they  be  helped  by  a 
little  judicious  thinning  of  the  shoots.  Of  the 
seedlings  presented  to  the  awards  committee  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  show  a  few  had  very  stout, 
stifl' stems.  These  merit  the  warmest  recognition, 
even  though  their  flowers  may  not  be  of  the  highest 
excellence.  Most  certainly  now  form  or  quality 
of  flower  has  become  so  perfect  that  it  will  be 
difficult  to  get  much  further.  The  chief  object  of 
all  raisers  now  should  be  to  secure  good  stiff, 
erect  stems,  and,  even  if  they  have  to  go  back  a 
little  in  the  equality  of  flower  to  secure  the  stem 
desideratum,  one  loss  will  be  the  other's  gain, 
and,  once  the  stiif  stem  is  permanent,  the  highest 
excellence  in  flowers  will  soon  follow.  So  far  the 
efforts  of  raisers  have  been  more  devoted  to  the 
production  of  blooms  that  catch  the  eye  and  obtain 
certificates  when  set  up  at  exhibitions,  and  it  is  a 
fact  that  those  blooms  which  are  partially  hidden 
in  the  plants,  and  thus  shaded,  are  better  for 
exhibition  than  are  those  exposed.  But  the 
remedy  must,  after  all,  lie  in  the  hands  of  those 
who  want  Cactus  Dahlias  for  garden  purposes. 
Let  them  refuse  to  purchase  any  varietj'  of  which 
it  cannot  be  guaranteed  that  the  blooms  stand 
well  above  the  foliage,  and  be  well  suited  for 
garden  decoration.  There  is  in  commerce  a  few 
Cactus  forms  which  are  called  Cactus  Pompons. 
The  title  may  not  be  quite  correct,  but  these  do 
exhibit  real  garden  excellence.  One  was  shown 
the  other  day  at  the  Crystal  Palace  named 
Freedom.     That  it  was  remarkably  free-blooming 


there  can  be  no  doubt.  It  represented  a  stock 
that  should  be  well  worked  on,  as  there  may  be 
in  it  great  possibilities.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  so  far 
as  seem  habit  is  concerned,  that  the  National 
Dahlia  Society  will  soon  insist  on  the  provision 
of  stifl',  erect  flower-stems  as  being  absolutely 
essential  to  the  securing  of  an  award  to  any  new 
Cactus  Dahlia.  A  few  varieties  that  are  of 
good  habit  are  i  Purity,  white  ;  Mrs.  Castle, 
yellow  ;  Prince  of  Yellows  ;  Mayor  Tuppenny, 
orange-salmon,  yellow  centre  ;  Uncle  Tom,  nearly 
black  ;  Britai.nia,  salmon  -  pink  ;  Ebony,  dark  ; 
.1.  F.  Hudson,  claret ;  Lucius,  bright  orange  ; 
Mary  Service,  heliotrope-pink  ;  Mrs.  .lohn  (lod- 
dard,  crimson-scarlet ;  and  The  Clown,  brick-red, 
tipped  with  white.  Most  of  these  rank  as  exhi- 
bition flowers.  Singles  are  fair  garden  flowers  but 
exceedingly  fleeting,  and  need  to  be  gone  over 
daily  to  clip  oft'  faded  flowers  or  seed-pods.  They 
are  pretty  when  cut,  but  are  of  brief  endurance. 

A.  D. 


SOME    CANADIAN    MELONS. 

TiiK  members  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
Toronto  Junction,  Canada,  spent  a  pleasant 
evening  at  the  residence  of  ."\Ir.  .J.  R.  Spurr, 
High  Park  Avenue,  on  September  7,  upon  which 
occasion  Mr.  Spurr  gave  a  practical  demon- 
stration of  his  lecture  on  "  Melon  Culture  in 
Canada  "  by  cutting  up  some  thirty  varieties 
grown  in  his  garden  during  the  past  season. 


CANADIAN  MELO.S'S.      (From  a  2>hotograph  sent  by  Mi:  J.  B.  Spurr,  High  Park  Arenue,  Toronto.) 

Mr.  Spurr  secured  seed  from  Syria,  England, 
Germany,  the  Transvaal,  and  many  American 
States,  in  addition  to  varieties  commonly  grown 
ill  Canada.  He  had  Water  Melons  with  red 
seed,  white  seed,  and  black  seed,  golden  rind, 
black  rind,  green  rind,  and  striped  varieties  ; 
Melons  with  red  flesh,  pink  ilesh,  and  yellow 
flesh,  also  Melons  of  various  forms  and  sizes  of 
both  red  and  green-fleshed  varieties.  Unfor- 
tunately, Mr.  Spurr's  garden  had  been  raided 


quite  full  grown  specimen  of  whicli  was  picked 
up  in  a  thicket  the  following  day,  having  been 
thrown  away  by  the  marauders  in  disgust. 
This  is  illustrated  on  the  extreme  left  of  the 
picture,  and  is  totiching  the  Cuban  Queen 
Water  Melon,  the  very  large  striped  variety 
near  the  left  of  the  table.  Some  of  the  other 
varieties,  all  of  which  the  members  had  the 
pleasure  of  sampling,  were'  as  follows  :  Cuban 
Queen  Water  Melon,  a  tender  variety  not  well 
suited  to  the  Canadian  climate  exce])t  in  very- 
hot  seasons  like  1900.  This  ^lelon  formed  on 
the  vine  on  August  i)  ;  on  the  f  1th  it  was  the 
size  of  a  small  egg,  on  the  14th  it  was  18  inche.s 
in  circumference,  on  the  24th  -27  inches,  on  the 
28th  28  inches,  and  on  September  1  31  inches. 
It  was  pulled  on  September  4,  and  weighed 
222lb.  The  seeds  were  (juite  ripe,  but  the  flesh 
was  pink,  and  required  leaving  on  the  vine 
several  days  in  order  to  give  it  that  lusciousness 
pecidiar  to  a  really  ripe  Melon. 

Australian  Water  Melons. — This  variety  is 
the  large,  long  Melon  in  the  centre  of  the 
picture.  No  Melon  could  be  better  suited  to 
the  Canadian  climate  than  this.  It  weighed 
23 Jib.,  and  was  pronounced  by  every  one 
present  as  delicious.  The  seeds  are  red.  The 
heart  was  beautifully  crisp  and  melting,  and 
of  a  rich  red  colour. 

A  very  lightVreen  Water  ^lelon,  rather  suudl 
in  size,  and 
situate  in  the 
jiicture  totiching 
the  Cuban  Queen 
on  the  left  and 
the  Australian 
Melon  on  the 
right,  is  a  variety 
the  seed  of  which 
came  from  Pales- 
tine. This  Melon 
looked  so  unripe 
and  uninviting 
that  when  cut 
open  it  was 
rather  a  surprise 
to  find  that  it 
was  over  -  ripe. 
The  flesh  was  a 
light  pink,  of 
good  flavour, 
seeds  white.  The 
very  tough  rind  should  make  this  an  e.xcellent 
keeping  Melon. 

Green  and  Gold  Water  Jfelon. — This  variety- 
is  shown  on  the  left  of  the  table,  and  is  not  a 
large  Melon.  The  outer  rind  is  a  very  dark 
green,  the  heart  a  pale  yellow,  seeds  white, 
sweet  and  of  good  flavour,  but,  like  most  Water 
Melons,  difficult  to  tell  when  ripe. 

Oh  My  .'—This  is  a  Melon  which  in  Wisconsin 
attains  a  weight  of  OOlb.     The  specimen  illus- 


by  boys  a  few  nights  previously  and  all  the  trated  at  the  rear  of  the  picture,  to  the  right  of 
very  large  Musk  Melons  had  been  taken,  the  Australian  Melon,  weighed  only  211b.  It 
ihese  Melons,  although  of  large  size,  were  is  very  dark  in  the  rind,  and  even  in  daylight 
tar  from  being  ripe  and  at  maturity  would  ]  is  difticult  to  distinguish  from  the  foliage  of 
have   probably   weighed   from    181d.   to   23lb.    the  vine.     It  is  a  Melon  that  grows  rapidly  in 


each.  The  varieties  taken  were  the  Montreal 
Nutmeg,  the  greatest  Musk  Melon  grown  in 
Canada,  the  Perfection,  seed  of  which  came 
from  Pretoria  in  the  Transvaal  on  ilay  22,  a 
very  large  Melon,  and  all  the  fruits  of  another 
green-fleshed  variety,  earlier  in  ripening  than 
cither  the  Montreal  Nutmeg  or  Perfection,  and 
known  as  Pride  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Spurr  secured 
one  of  the  last-named  Melons  before  his  garden 
was  raided,  and  pronounces  the  quality  excel- 
lent, the  flesh  very  deep,  and  the  seed  cavity 
small.  None  of  these  Melons  appear  in  the 
illustration  accompanying  this  article,  except 
the  Perfection  Melon,  a  very  -unripe  and  not 


heat  ;  bright  red  inside  with  black  .seeds. 

Golden  Eind. — This  Water  IMelon  is  touching 
the  Syrian  Water  Melon.  It  did  not  succeed 
well,  and  none  of  the  specimens  cut  were  worth 
eating. 

Other  Water  Melons  grown  Avere  The  Cream, 
Dixie,  and  Fair  Oaks  hybrid.  The  vines  were 
overcro-ivded,  being  planted  about  4  feet  apart. 
The  fruits  were  resultingly  small. 

Of  the  green-fleshed  Musk  Melons  there  are 
none  of  large  size  in  the  collection.  The 
Melrose  ilelon,  very  much  better  specimens 
of  which  were  growing  at  the  time,  but  were 
unripe,  is  illustrated  by  the  third  Melon  in 
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the  fi'ont  row  to  the  left  of  the  picture.  They 
ai'e  free  from  ribs,  slightly  oval  in  form,  thickly 
covered  with  heavy  netting,  and  turn  from  a 
dark  green  to  russet  when  ripe.  The  flavour 
of  this  variety  was  pronounced  excellent.  The 
Jennii  Lind  is  the  very  small  ]\Ielon  with 
flat  top  in  front  of  the  long  Banana  ilelon.  In 
the  extreme  left  corner  is  a  specimen  of  the 
button  strain  of  the  .Jenny  Lind.  In  this 
variety  there  is  a  nut  or  button  growing  out  of 
the  blossom  end,  as  if  the  fruit  had  attempted 
to  make  a  second  growth. 

At  each  end  of  the  Banana  JNIelon,  and  to  the 
right  of  the  .Jenny  Lind,  are  four  preserving 
Musk  Melons.  Some  of  these  are  beautifully 
netted,  oval  in  form,  and  bright  yellow  or 
russet  red  when  ripe,  deliciously  scented,  but 
quite  hard  and  worthless  for  the  table.  Pre- 
served like  Pears,  with  a  little  green  ginger, 
they  are  excellent.  Preserved  with  sugar 
alone,  they  retain  their  Melon  flavour,  but, 
like  Pears,  lose  a  great  deal  of  their  peculiar 
piquancy.     The 

Banana  Melon  is  the  long  fruit  like  a 
Cucumber  or  Vegetable  Marrow  in  the  front 
of  the  picture.  This  ilelon  was  2.3  inches  in 
length  and  14  inches  in  circumference.  It  is 
slightly  ribbed  and  netted,  with  red  flesh  of 
good  quality  if  allowed  to  ripen  on  the  vine. 
It  does  not  bear  shipping  well.  The  seeds  are 
to  be  found  in  the  flower  end. 

Bead's  Scarlet. — This  English  Melon  suc- 
ceeded well  in  the  open  air,  and  matured 
several  fruits,  some  weighing  Bib.  The  fruits 
were  even,  round  as  a  cannon  ball,  and  deeply 
netted.  The  flesh  ripens  to  the  rind,  and  the 
specimen  .shown  above  the  flower  end  of  the 
Banana  Melon  was  jjronounced  of  excellent 
flavour  by  those  who  tasted  it. 

Dal-e  of  Edinburgh,  an  English  red-fleshed 
Melon,  is  shown  in  the  picture  immediately 
below  and  slightly  to  the  left  of  the  Cuban 
Queen  Water  Melon.  It  attained  a  weight  of 
over  8lb.  The  vines  wero  killed  by  the  striped 
Cucumber  beetle  (Diabrotica  vittata)  before 
the  fruit  matured.  The  vines  of  Taunton 
Hero,  Paris  Market,  Cantaloupe  Van  Trevaux, 
and  a  green-fleshed  Musk  Melon  from  iSyria 
were  also  killed  by  this  insect  after  forming 
fruits  nearly  matured.     The 

Si/rian  Musk  Melon  is  rejiresented  by  two 
very  small  specimens  on  the  extreme  right  in 
the  front  row.     Some  of  these  Melons  grew  to 


a  weight  of  Tib.  before  the  vines  were  killed 
by  the  Cucumber  beetle. 

These  Melons  are  evidently  winter  sorts. 
They  require  a  long,  dry,  hot  season  to  attain 
a  i)erfect  development,  and  to  be  sirccessfuUy 
grown  in  Canada  they  should  be  transplanted 
from  a  hot  bed  or  cold  frame  when  the  trees 
are  in  full  leaf.  It  is  probably  a  similar  kind 
of  Melon  to  this  which  is  now  grown  in  Utah, 
and  is  shipped  to  Philadelphia  by  thousands 
in  November  and  December.  The  Melons  are 
pulled  green,  stored  in  a  cool  pjlace,  and  placed 
in  the  sun  a  day  or  two  to  ripen  before  eating. 
They  are  a  golden-yellow  when  ripe,  and  are 
said  to  be  delicious. 

Other  Musk  Melons  grown  by  Mr.  Spurr 
were  Kinsman's  Queen,  the  second  from  the 
left  end  in  the  front  row.  Netted  Nutmeg, 
the  third  from  the  right  corner  in  the  front 
row,  the  Carmes  Exquisite,  Hackensack  Golden 
Eagle,  Nectar  of  Angels,  and  some  unnamed 
Cantaloupes. 

A  discussion  upon  Melon  culture  followed, 
and  the  assembly  returned  to  their  homes, 
having  spent  a  profitable  and  enjoyal)le 
evening. 


BRITISH     HOMES 
GARDENS. 


AND 


HIGHBURY, 

IN  the  minds  of  most  pei'sons  the  near 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham  would  not 
associate  itself  with  succe.ssful  gardening, 
yet  on  the  southern  outskirts  of  this  city 
may  be  seen  many  gardens  that  for 
interest  and  beauty  Mould  take  high 
rank  beside  most  gardens  of  similar  size  under 
similar  conditions. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  gardens 
on  the  southern  side  of  Birmingham,  and 
undoubtedly  the  most  familiar,  by  name  at 
least,  is  that  surrounding  Highbury,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Kight  Hon.  Joseph  Chamberlain, 
M.P.  Situated  on  a  hill,  where  one  may  look 
down  on  the  busy  Midland  city  on  the  one 
side,  and  over  miles  of  Worcestershire  country 
on  the  other,  the  Highbury  gardens  are  for- 
tunate in  being  to  some  extent  free  from  the 
Ijirmingham    smoke   and  winter   fogs.     It  is, 


doubtless,  due  in  some  measure  to  this  high 
situation  that  the  collection  of  Orchids  for 
which  Highbury  is  so  .iustly  famed  continues 
year  after  year  to  maintain  its  interest  and 
beauty,  while  many  other  ):iossessors  of  Orchids 
within  the  same  distance  of  large  manufacturing 
towns,  yet  less  fortunately  situated,  regretfully 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  successful  Orchid 
culture  with  them  is  impossible,  for  nothing  is 
more  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of  these  aristo- 
crats of  the  horticultural  world  than  a  succes- 
sion of  fogs,  particularly  when  these  are  laden 
with  the  black  poisoned  smoke  from  factory 
chimneys. 

Highbury  is  so  generally  associated  with 
Orchids  that  those  who  know  are  apt  to  forget, 
and  those  who  do  not  know  to  continue  in 
ignorance  of  the  fact,  that  there  are  many 
other  phases  of  gardening  equally  well  prac- 
tised at  Highbury  as  the  cultivation  of  Orchids. 
Extensive  alterations  have  recently  been  made 
in  the  pleasure  grounds— new  walks  have  been 
formed,  more  land  taken  in  so  as  to  extend  the 
planting  of  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  her- 
baceous borders  have  been  added,  and,  lastly, 
although  to  many  the  most  interesting  of  all,  a 
rock  garden  has  been  constructed.  The  mention 
of  these  recent  im|)rovements  will  show  that 
Highbury  is  by  no  means  a  garden  of  restricted 
interest,  but  that  it  has  many  attractions 
beyond  those  which  appeal  only  to  an  Orchid 
enthusiast. 

lUiododendrons,  as  may  be  seen  from  one  of 
the  accompanying  illustrations,  are  favourite 
shrubs,  and  .justly  so,  for  besides  their  great 
beauty  when  in  flower,  even  in  winter  and 
early  spring  when  deciduous  trees  are  bare, 
they  are  always  cheerful,  and,  what  is  equally 
as  great  a  recommendation,  they  are,  if  the 
proper  varieties  are  selected,  practically  un- 
harmed by  fog.  The  grounds  at  Highbury  are 
fairly  extensive,  bnt  they  appear  to  be  more  so 
than  they  really  are  by  reason  of  the  careful 
and  varied  manner  in  which  the  trees  and 
shrubs  are  planted.  At  the  southern  limit 
there  is  a  picturesque  lake,  whose  margins  are 
planted  with  a  variety  of  handsome  water- 
loving  plants.  To  reach' this  spot  one  passes 
through  the  prettiest  jiart  of  the  grounds, 
finally  arriving  at  the  narrow  grass-bordered 
walk,  the  margins  in  springtime  bright  with 
numerous  bulbous  flowers,  that  takes  one  pa.st 
the  lake  to  the  herbaceous  borders  and  Rose 
garden  not  far  distant.  l\irticularly  bright 
and  pleasing  is  the  long  border,  that  is  well 
filled  with  the  best  of  herbaceous  plants  ;  we 
say  well,  because  it  is  evident  that  much  care 
has  been  exjiended  here  so  that  the  best  results 
might  be  obtained,  and  this  is  only  possible 
where  a  thorough  knowledge  is  possessed  of 
the  characteristics  of  the  jilants  made  use  of. 

In  the  glass  houses  there  is  much  to  interest 
and  instruct.  The  long  corridor,  itself  filled 
with  climbing  plants  in  great  variety,  has 
always  something  in  flower  whatever  the  season 
of  the  year,  and  the  numerous  houses,  that  are 
built  at  right  angles  and  lead  into  it,  are  each 
for  the  most  part  devoted  to  the  culture  of  a 
difl'erent  class  of  plants.  No  one  who  has  seen 
the  display  made  here  by  Begonias  CUoire  de 
Lorraine  and  Gloire  de  Sceaux  would  readily 
lose  the  impression.  Not  only  are  the  stages 
covered,  but  the  roof  of  the  house  is  hardly 
visible,  for  baskets  filled  with  the  first-men- 
tioned Begonia  are  suspended  from  every 
available  point,  and  the  result  is  literally 
a  house  of  flowers.  Stove  jilants,  Ferns, 
greenhouse  Rhododendrons,  miscellaneous 
flowering  plants,  Ko.ses,  Ac,  fill  some  of  the 
other  structures.  There  are  many  houses 
devoted  exclu.sively  to  Orchids,  most  of  which 
can  be  reached  from  thp  lorridor,  and  practi- 
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cally  all  the  genera  except  Cypriiiedium  are 
well  represented.  LiBlio-Cattleya  hybrids  are 
to  be  seen  in  various  stages  of  growth  ;  some 
have  already  flowered,  others  have  not  yet 
reached  the  flowering  stage,  and  some  are  tiny 
seedlings  still. 

It  is  pleasant  to  see  Vanda  cierulca  grown 
well,  and  one  is  also  glad  to  notice  that  the 
PhaUenopns  are  still  in  favour  at  Highbury. 
Masdevallias  are  the  picture  of  vigorous 
health,  while  the  Odontoglossunis,  Cattleyas, 
Oncidiums,  and  Dendrobiums  are  all  deserving 
of  individual  mention.  jMr.  Mackay,  who  for- 
merly had  charge  of  the  collection  of  Orchids 
in  the  Royal  Gardens,  Ivew,  i.'=  responsible  for 
those  at  Highbury.  Mr.  .T.  Deacon,  the  head 
gardener,  has  shown  much  skill  in  directing 
the  improvements  and  additions  made  to  the 
grounds,  and  his  good  work  is  no  less  apy)a- 
rent  in  the  hardy  fruit  and  kitchen  gardens, 
and  the  collections  of  plants  and  fruit  trees 
under  glass. 


RECENT    NEW^    PLANTS. 

The  following  received  a  first-class  certificate  at 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society : — 

NErESTiiES  VENTRicosA. — A  new  species  of  much 
merit,  introduced  to  this  country  from  Hong  Kong, 
though  a  native  of  the  Philippines,  as  are  not  a  few 
of  these  handsome  plants.  N.  ventricosa,  however, 
differs  from  a  large  number  in  the  general  form  of 
the  pitchers,  which  are  much  constricted  about  the 
middle.  In  colour  the}'  vary  from  reddish  crimson 
to  green,  the  former  apparently  the  colour  when 
halt  grown,  ultimately  changing  to  a  more  greenish 
hue.  The  apex  of  the  pitcher  is  somewhat  undu- 
lated, the  rim  well  folded  over,  strongly  ribbed, 
and  rich  crimson.  The  leaves  are  much  narrower 
than  usual  and  of  a  bright  green.  There  were 
nearly  a  dozen  pitchers  on  the  plant  as  shown, 
though  it  had  evidently  been  employed  for  stock 
purposes.  This  is  one  of  the  best  marked  species 
among  recent  introductions,  and  was  shown  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Limited,  Chelsea. 

The  following  obtained  an  award  of  merit :  — 

Chrysanthemum  Goderey's  Triumph. — There 
is  much  of  the  build  of  M.  Chenon  de  Leche 
about  this,  but  the  florets  are  longer  and  broader. 
The  prevailing  colour  is  rich  ruby-crimson,  and  a 
good  gold  reverse  to  the  petal.  A  massive  bloom, 
and  very  effective.  From  Mr.  W.  .T.  Oodfrej', 
Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Godekey's  MASTEia'iEcE. — 
This  possesses  the  same  style  of  build  as  the  last, 
but  in  colour  is  of  a  more  reddish  hue,  while  the 
golden  reverse  is  seen  more  particularly  at  the  tips 
of  the  florets.  It  is  a  fine  flower,  and  was  also 
exhibited  by  5Ir.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chrysanthemum  Mrs.  T.  W.  Pockett. — There 
is  both  quality  and  distinctness  in  this  kind.  The 
colour  is  a  full  tone  of  yellow,  the  bloom  large, 
well  filled,  the  florets  narrow,  and  with  all  the 
grace  of  a  true  .Japanese  kind.  Exhibited  bj' 
Messrs.  Wells  and  Co.,  Limited,  Pvedhill,  Surrey. 

Aster  cordifolius  profusus. — Remembering 
that  all  the  varieties  of  this  type  are  very  free, 
the  name  selected  is  hardly  a  good  one.  The 
variety,  however,  is  clearl}'  one  of  the  "  cordifo- 
lius "  group,  and  smothered  by  a  fleecy  cloud  of  the 
palest  of  mauve-coloured  blossoms.  It  is  described 
as  a  seedling  from  Diana,  also  a  cordifolius  kind, 
a  beautiful  flower.  Shown  by  Lord  Aldenham, 
Elstree,  Herts  (gardener,  Mr.  E.  Beckett). 

A.  Enchantress.  —  This  is  both  good  and 
distinct,  and  will  figure  among  the  good  things  of 
the  time.  The  habit  of  growth  is  exactlj'  that  of 
the  Spruce  Fir,  save  that  the  extending,  radiating 
branches  are  rather  more  horizontal  and  less 
drooping.  The  variety  is  .3  feet  high,  the  lowest 
branches  almost  touching  the  earth,  and  spreading 
to  some  2  feet  wide  all  around.  As  the  apex  is 
reached  a  graduated  point  is  formed,  the  whole 
pyramid  being  clothed  with  blossom.  The  colour 
is  blush,  with  dark  brown  centre.  When  grown 
this  variety  will  show  to  best  advantage  if  restricted 


to  single  stems  and  given  plenty  of  room.  It  is  a 
seedling,  raised  by  Mr.  K.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
Lord  Aldenham,  Elstree,  Herts. 

Nerine  Mrs.  Elliot. — A  very  pretty  seedling 
of  dwarf  habit.  The  predominant  shade  is  a 
silvery  salmon  hue,  paler  here  and  there  where  the 
segments  are  faintly  lined  with  a  softer  shade  ; 
the  head  of  flower  is  of  medium  size.  Exhibited 
by  H.  .T.  Elwes,  Esq.,  Colesbournc  Park,  Glouces- 
tershire (gardener,  Mr.  Walters). 
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MR.    MAURICE    PRICHARD, 
CHRISTCHURCH. 

WE    spent    a     few     pleasant     hours 
recently   in   the   nursery  of   Mr. 
Maurice     Prichard,     at     Christ- 
church,  near  Bournemouth.     The 
late  autumn  is  a  time  of  colour 
in    garden    and    well-appointed 
hardy   plant  nursery,  and   we  were  delighted   to 
find  several  important  families  of  hardy  plants  in 
full  beauty. 

The  Asters  were  represented  by  masses  of  the 
finer  varieties  and  species.  A.  Thomsoni  made  a 
patch  of  good  colour,  but  showier  than  this  was 
the  group  of  Riverslea,  a  Starwort  raised  here  and 
well  known  for  its  full  purple  colouring.  It  is 
wonderfully  free,  of  similar  stature  to  A.  Amellus, 
and  just  the  plant  to  make  a  big  group  of  colour  in 
front  of  other  kinds  or  in  the  border.  We  noticed 
also  as  very  beautiful  such  kinds  as  Novi-Belgi 
Beauty,  Novas-Anglia?  Mrs.  Raynor,  with  rose- 
purple  Sowers,  and  a  charming  variety  of  A. 
Amellus  named  Stella  with  light  mauve  flowers. 

Of  course  in  such  a  southern  nursery  as  this 
many  plants  delicate  elsewhere  are  hardy  here. 
Caryopteris  Mastaoanthus  was  in  full  flower. 
This  is  a  gain  to  warm  gardens.  The  flowers  are 
quite  dainty  in  their  lavender-blue  colouring  and 
little  clusters.  It  is  a  dwarf  shrub  for  a  warm 
sunny  border,  where,  for  instance,  the  Buddleia 
variabilis  is  happy.  Clerodendron  trichotomum 
was  flowering  remarkably  well.  Its  big  leaves  and 
purple  masses  of  flowers  are,  in  a  way,  distinctly 
imposing. 

Of  the  Clematises  in  flower  we  were  pleased  to 
notice  those  two  kinds  of  the  autumn  months  more 
fanuliar  by  name  tlian  anything  else.  We  mean 
C.  graveolens  and  C.  paniculata,  both  species  of 
tree  rambling  growth,  covering  arbour,  pergola,  or 


any  object  against  which  they  are  placed  with  a 
profusion  of  flowers. 

Crocus  speoiosus  was  in  bloom  here,  there,  and 
everywhere.  It  is  the  Crocus  of  autumn,  a  tieautiful 
blue  shaded  flower  with  golden  stigmata.  A  mass 
of  this  open  in  the  autumn  sun  is  a  picture  to 
remember.  One  talks  of  the  Crocuses  of  spring  as 
if  the  whole  glory  of  the  family  were  concentrated 
in  the  species  and  varieties  of  that  season,  forgetful 
of  C.  speeiosus,  among  the  most  welcome  and 
beautiful  in  colour  of  the  whole  race.  Solidago 
Shorti  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  tiolden  Rods.  A 
long  row  of  it  was  in  flower,  and  its  soft  yellow 
colouring  and  absence  of  "  weediness"  characteristic 
of  many  of  its  race  were  a  feature  in  the  nursery. 

Lobelia  cardinalis  Queen  Victoria  made  a  brilliant 
dash  of  crimson  colouring,  intensified  by  the 
almost  chocolate-toned  leaves,  and  among  other  in- 
teresting plants  we  noticed  was  Anemone  japoniea 
and  a  series  of  forms  of  it.  Such  varieties  as 
Elegantissima,  Bouquet  Parfait,  and  Queen 
Charlotte  are  still  rare,  but  to  those  interested 
in  the  variations  of  this  species  should  become 
familiar.  This  trio  was  finely  in  flower  with  Mr. 
Prichard,  and  are  quite  distinct  from  each  other. 
Elegantissima  has  a  semi-double  flower,  about 
4  inches  across,  and  similar  in  colour  to  the  type. 
This  flower  stands  well  heavy  autumn  rains. 
Bouquet  Parfait  is  a  beautiful  white  and  Queen 
Charlotte  rose-purple,  the  flower  from  4  inches  to 
.5  inches  across. 

Many  other  interesting  plants  were  in  flower, 
which  we  shall  make  separate  notes  of.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  describe  the  nursery  as  a  garden 
of  colour,  clouds  of  Starworts,  big  groups  of 
Kniphofias,  Lemon  Queen,  Pfilzeri,  Triumph,  and 
others  :  Statice  BondweUi,  valuable  for  its  pretty 
lemon  colouring  ;  the  scarlet  Zauschneriacalifornica, 
the  hardy  Plumbago  Larpent*,  and  many  forms  of 
perennial  Sunflowers. 

EARLY    CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AT 
TAMWORTH. 

A  recent  visit  to  this  well-known  Midland  town, 
in  connection  with  a  display  of  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums  at  the  Town  Hall,  was  a  splendid 
opportunity  for  reviewing  the  collection  of  plants 
in  the  gardens  of  Mr.  William  Sydenham,  which 
are  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.  It  appears 
that  Mr.  Sydenham  has  been  at  considerable 
trouble  and  expense  in  acquiring  a  collection  of 
the  best  of  the  early  sorts,  and  now,  at  the  close 
of  his  third  3'ear  of  work  in  this  direction,  he  may 
safely  claim  the  distinction  of  possessing  a  collec- 
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tion  which  may  be  regarded  as  second  to  none. 
Judging  from  what  we  saw  on  the  occasion  of  our 
visit,  the  flowering  season  must  have  opened  c^uite 
a ;  early  as  the  middle  of  August  and  continued  to 
exrly  October,  with  the  promise  of  along-continued 
display  should  the  weather  remain  open.  If  con- 
vincing proof  were  needed  to  demonstrate  the 
value  of  these  plants  for  flowering  outdoors,  no 
better  confirmation  of  this  fact  could  be  given  than 
that  obtained  by  a  visit  during  the  period  above- 
mentioned.  It  has  rarely  been  our  pleasure  to 
have  seen  handsomer  representatives  of  the  dift'erent 
varieties,  both  .Tapancse  and  Pompon  t3'pes  being 
represented  bj'  ideal  specimen  plants.  Quite  a 
large  area  of  Jlr.  Sydenham's  nursery  garden  is 
devoted  to  the  early  Chrysanthemums,  large  beds 
being  filled  with  plants  of  one  sort,  in  this  way 
avoiding  confusion,  which  so  often 
arises  when  this  method  is  departed 
from.  Ample  space  is  given  to  each 
plant  for  its  proper  development, 
and,  as  a  result  of  this  wise  pro- 
vision, plants  of  .splendid  propor- 
tions and  in  the  pink  of  condition 
were  met  with  on  every  hand. 
This  happy  result  may  be  accounted 
for  to  some  extent  bj'  the  unorthodox  ■ 
method  of  culture  observed  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  plants.  Tlie 
cuttings  are  propagated  in  boxes  or 
shallow  frames  in  the  early  months 
of  the  year,  and  subsequentl}' 
ilibbled  out  into  shallow,  cold 
frames  as  soon  as  the  severe  weather 
is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  this 
way  the  small  pieces  quickly  attain 
necessarj'  proportions,  so  that  when 
the  period  of  planting — April  and 
Maj' — has  arrived  each  plant  may 
he  lifted  with  a  splendid  ball  of 
soil  adhering  to  the  roots  and  trans- 
ferred direct  to  their  flowering 
fpiarters. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to 
see  these  same  plants  immediately 
after  they  were  transferred  to  the 
beds  and  borders  in  the  early 
summer,  and  finer  plants  we  have 
never  seen.  Comparing  them  with 
others  given  the  orthodox  system 
of  pot  culture,  with  its  two  or 
three  repottings,  the  latter  plants 
were  seen  to  distinct  disadvantage 
when  placed  in  contrast  with  those 
treated  to  frame  culture  without 
pots.  Taking  the  earl3--flowering 
Chrysanthemums  as  a  whole,  they 
are  not  so  robust  in  growth  in  their 
earlier  history  as  are  their  later 
rivals,  but,  if  by  treating  the  young 
plants  to  a  more  natural  system  of 
culture,  as  followed  by  Mr.  Syden- 
ham, we  thereby  obtain  stronger 
and  better  plants  for  the  hardy 
border,  then  by  all  means  let  his 
system  be  supported.  Japanese 
varieties  preponderated 
rule  they  were  taller 
branching  in  growth 
Pompon  sorts. 

Mme.  Marie  Masse, 
mauve  variety,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  flower,  large  handsome  plants 
making  an  effective  display.  This  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  types  of  the  early  sorts,  its 
growtli  lieing  dwarf  and  branching  and  profusely 
flowered.  The  sports  from  this  excellent  variety, 
(.'rimson  Marie  Masse  (bronze  and  chestnut - 
crimson),  Ralph  Curtis  (creamy  white,  tinted  prim- 
rose), and  Bobby  Burns  (salmon-pink)  were  al.so 
bright  features  of  the  display,  partaking  of  all 
the  good  points  possessed  by  the  parent  plant. 
Harvest  Home,  the  pretty  crimson  and  gold  flower, 
was  very  lieautiful  ;  large  plants  with  typical 
blooms.  The  orange-j'ellow  of  Ivy  Stark  was  much 
admired,  reminding  one  of  the  well-known  blooms 
of  Source  d'Or.  The  plant  is  dwarf,  sturdy,  and 
freely  flowered.  A  charming  seedling  from  Crimson 
jSIarie   Masse   is   Irene   Hunt,    the   colour   of   the 


blossoms  being  a  pleasing  combination  of  chestnut 
and  gold.  The  plant  is  freely  flowered  and  attains 
a  height  of  'Ih  feet.  The  new  Mychett  Pink, 
recently  certificated  by  the  National  Chrysanthe- 
mum Society,  was  also  in  evidence.  The  plant  is 
very  dwarf  and  branching,  developing  large  blooms 
on  a  good  flower-stalk,  and  the  colour  is  a  pleasing 
soft  pink.  Mme.  Casimir-Perier  was  in  splendid 
form,  the  plants  blossoming  most  profusely  on  a 
capital  branching  habit  of  growth  less  than  8  feet 
high.  The  colour  is  a  distinct  shade  of  pink, 
tinted  white  ;  was  awarded  first  prize  for  rose 
or  pink  blooms  at  the  Tamworth  show.  Jlychett 
White  and  Market  White  are  two  good  white 
sorts,  the  former  being  ver}'  charming  in  its  form, 
while  the  latter  plant  possesses  the  better  consti- 
tution.    They  were  distinctly  ahead  of  other  white 


,  and  as  a 
and  more 
than     the 

the    lilac- 


handsome  pair.     They  are  profusel}-  flowered,  and 

worthy  of  a  place  in  all  collections.     Of  the  older 

sorts  we  saw  some  admirable  plants  of  Mme.  C. 

Desgranges,   white,  and  its  yellow  sports  (ieorge 

Werniig  and  Jlrs.  Hawkins.     They  were  splendid 

'  pieces   of   colour   in   the   garden,   but   lacked   the 

finish  of  the  newer  introductions,     (irace  .\ttick, 

I  with  its  thread-like  petals  making  a  small,  spread- 

j  ing  flo-wer,  was  seen  for  the  first  time  for  nianj- 

3'ears.       Here  it    appears    to  be    in  fairly    robust 

condition,  probably  owing  to  the  system  of  culture 

I  previousl}-  mentioned. 

Better  Pompon  plants  were  never  seen,  (irand 
specimen  plants  represented  the  finer  varieties, 
many  of  them  being  large,  dwarf,  and  compact. 
In  each  case  they  were  profusely  flowered,  and 
proved  their  imdoubted  value  for  the  hardy  flower 
garden.  A  brief  mention  of  the 
more  striking  sorts  is  as  follows  : 
Anastasia,  light  purple,  small,  and 
charming ;  Alice  Butcher,  orange- 
red,  and  Lj'on,  rosy  purple,  two 
members  of  the  same  family,  and 
ideal  representatives  ;  Blushing 
Bride,  lilac  and  white,  and  its  sport. 
Bronze  Bride,  rosy  lilac  and  gold, 
are  also  a  good  pair  :  I'Ami  Con- 
derchet,  creamy  primrose,  and 
Yellow  TAmi  Conderchet,  rich 
bright  yellow,  both  very  dwarf 
and  sturdy,  developing  beautiful 
Pompon  blossoms  quite  freely  : 
.Mr.  Selb}-,  rosj'  pink,  tinted  white, 
and  its  new  deep  apricot  sport, 
Mrs.  E.  Stacey,  are  two  of  the 
earliest  and  best  Pompons,  very 
dwarf  and  pretty  ;  Mme.  .Tollivart, 
blush  -  white  ;  Mrs.  CuUingford, 
pure  wliitc  :  and  Miss  Davis,  soft 
pink,  must  sutFice  in  this  brief 
review,  although  the  foregoing  com- 
prise a  few  only  of  the  many 
excellent  things  to  be  seen  there. 
C.  A.  H. 


AMERICAN    NOTES. 

Notes  on  Aijuaths. 


EOSE.S   OVER   VEKCOr.A    M.\nK    OK    C1.\K. 

(Tlie  plants  are  hctuH'en  two  and  tfiree  iifar-t  oltf.) 

early  Chrysanthemums  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 
Satisfaction  is  a  new  ivory-white:  it  attains  a 
height  of  about  2  feet.  Lemon  (I'ueen  is  a  splendid 
orange-yellow  flower  but  little  known.  Thelilooms 
are  rather  larger  than  most  otiier  early  varieties, 
and  each  one  has  a  long  footstalk,  rendering  them 
specially  useful  for  cutting.  M.  Gustavo  Oruner- 
wald,  white,  shaded  pink,  is  the  parent  of  several 
good  sorts,  notably  Louis  Lemaire,  yellow,  shaded 
orange  ;  Mrs.  J.  R.  MoUinson,  yellow,  tinted 
reddish  cerise  ;  and  Henri  Yvon,  rosy  salmon, 
with  yellow  ground.  Each  of  these  blooms  is  of 
good  size  and  the  plants  freely  flo%vered.  Their 
habit  of  growth,  however,  is  somewhat  weak. 
Mile.  Guindudeau,  deep  pink,  tinted  gold,  and  its 
cerise  -nnd  flesh-pink  sport,  Eva  Williams,  were  a 


The   horticultural    displaj-   at    the 
Pan-American  Exposition   has  been 
without      intermission     since     the 
advent  of  spring  flowers,  but  among 
the    decorative    plants     there    are 
none    that    can    compare  with    the 
aquatics,  although  the   location   of 
the     two    large    basins    is     rather 
mystifj'ing,  and  the  aquatics  in  the 
mirror    lakes    and    accessories    are 
more  or   less  hidden  to  the  casual 
observer.      They  do    not   vie    with 
the    brilliant   Cannas  or   the   Rud- 
beckia    Golden    Glow,     which     no 
visitor     could      help    seeing,     and 
.seeing    at    long    range,    but   water 
in   the    landscape    in    any   form — 
ponds,  lakes,  fountains,  or  cascades 
— is   indispensable,    always    attrac- 
tive, and    there  is  plenty  of  it  at 
the  exposition  ;  but  what  would  all 
this  be  without  the  aquatic  plants? 
K^The    mirror    lakes    with    the 
bayous  and    marginal    plantings   of 
Water    I>ilies,   Reeds,   Rushes,  and   Cattails  have 
surpassed     anything    ever     before    attempted    in 
water  g.ardening,  and  these  have  been  resplendent 
witli    flowers    of    delicate     hues    since    earlj-    in 
the    season   and    continue    right     into    the    early 
autumn.      Tiiese    have   been    wonderfully   attrac- 
tive, especially  to  those  wlio  have  viewed  them  from 
the  gondolas  as  they  went  gliding  by.     The  bridges 
are  another  point  of  vantage. 

The  two  large  basins  in  the  Court  of  Lilies  and 
Court  of  Cypresses  were  planted,  one  witli  tender 
Nj'mphiuas  and  Victorias,  the  otlicr  with  hardy 
Nympha'as  and  Nelumbiums.  In  the  former  such 
grand  Nympha'as  as  N.  O'Marana,  N.  George 
Huster,  N.  rubra  rosea,  N.  dentata,  and  N. 
Jubilee,    among     the     night     liloomers,     and     N. 
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zanzibarensis,  N.  zmzibarensis  rosea,  N.  gracilis, 
N.  Mrs.  C.  W.  Ward,  N.  William  Stone,  and 
N.  pulcherrima,  day  flowering  varieties,  are  well 
represented,  also  Victoria  regia  and  V.  Trickeri, 
but  through  unavoidable  conditions  these  have  not 
attained  to  tlie  high  state  of  perfection  anticijjated, 
and  such  as  mark  the  basin  containing  the  hardy 
Nymphaias  and  Nelumbiums.  Although  much 
trouble  was  experienced  with  this  basin,  the  result, 
however,  has  been  most  gratifying,  thanks  to  the 
indefatigable  superintendent  of  floriculture,  Wm. 
Scott.  At  no  time,  and  in  no  place  on  this  con- 
tinent, has  there  ever  been  seen  such  a  magnificent 
displaj'of  hardy  Nymphii^as,  embracing  all  the  new 
American  and  French  hybrids,  including  the  very 
prominent  and  unique  dark  colours. 

These  basins  are  125  feet  in  diameter.  The  Nym- 
ph:i3as  are  planted  in  groups,  mostly  eight  plants 
in  each  group,  wliich  are  now  about  12  feet  across. 
These  are  well  furnished  with  large,  handsome,  and 
perfect  flowers  of  intense  colour,  and  have  been  for 
many  weeks,  although  one  or  two  of 
them,  such  as  N.  Richardsoni,  are  past  ~ 
their  season.  In  comparing  these  high 
coloured  N3'mphieas  with  the  same 
varieties  grown  in  other  sections  of 
the  United  States,  1  am  inclined  to 
think  there  is  much  in  favour  of  the 
location.  Buffalo,  being  situated  on 
Lake  Erie,  experiences  cool  breezes  and 
has  cool  nights,  even  in  midsummer. 
There  is  also  great  difference  in  the 
temperature  of  the  "water.  These  differ- 
ences should  be  borne  in  mind  and  taken 
into  account  when  planning  and  planting 
a  water  garden.  They  do  much  to 
prolong  the  season  and  give  high  colour 
in  the  flowers. 

Among  the  best  of  dark-coloured 
Nymphteas  mention  must  be  made  of 
N.  James  Brj'don,  brilliant  rosy-crim- 
son ;  N.  Wm.  Falconer,  intense,  bright 
garnet ;  N.  Arethusa,  brilliant  crimson- 
pink,  an  improved  N.  Laydekeri  fulgens; 
N.  gloriosa,  very  dark  red  ;  N.  Pvobin- 
soni,  purplish-red,  yellow,  ground  colour ; 
N.  ellisiana,  brilliant  carmine  purple ; 
N.  luoida,  rosy  vermilion  ;  N.  Marliacea 
ignea,  rosy  purple ;  N.  Marliacea  flammea, 
amaranth  red ;  N.  Marliacea  rubra 
punctata,  deep  rosy  purple  ;  and  N. 
Aurora,  rose-yellow  and  orange. 

Among  introductions  of  1901,  French 
novelties,  mention  is  deservedly  made 
of  N.  atro-purpurea,  flowers  large,  of  a 
deep  brilliant  crimson,  sepals  of  the 
same  dark  rich  colour,  with  stamens  of 
bright  yello%v,  and  N.  Arc  en  ciel 
(rainbow),  leaves  variegated  with  rosy 
tints,  flowers  salmon-white.  This 
variety  answers  this  description  grown 
under  glass  early  in  the  season,  but 
when  planted  out  the  leaf  is  of  a  reddish 
tint  and  flower  very  poor.  N.  Colossea 
is  described  as  enormous,  both  leaves 
and  flowers,  the  latter  flesh  colour,  but 
with  us  it  is  insignificant.  N.  gracillima 
alba  is  a  pure  white,  and  N.  odorata 
caroliniana  no  better  than  our  N. 
odorata.  These  three  varieties  are  a 
great  disappointment  and  inferior  to 
existing  varieties.  —  Wst.  Trioker  in 
Gardening  (Ameiica). 


of  this  cannot  be  undertaken,  and  something 
slighter  and  less  costly  must  lie  used.  The 
illustrations  are  the  more  instructive,  because 
the  structures  shown  are  only  two  or  three 
years  old,  and  the  way  the  framework  is  made 
may  be  clearly  seen. 

In  the  case  of  the  pergolas  with  the  Wistaria 
andClematismontana,theyareof  S(|uared  wood, 
with  the  beams  partly  supported  and  much 
strengthened,  and  the  whole  fabric  stiffened,  by 
slightly  curved  or  cambered  braces  of  the  same. 
It  should  be  noticed  how  much  the  curve  of  the 
brace  adds  to  the  strength  of  the  sup]5ort  and 
how  pleasantly  it  satisfies  the  eye.  It  would 
have  been  lietter  still  if  the  beam  itself  had 
been  ever  so  slightly  cambered.  It  will  also  be 
seen  that  the  feet  of  the  posts,  instead  of  going 
into  the  greund,  rest  on  a  stone,  an  iron  dowel 
let  into  both  stone  and  posts  fixing  it  firmly. 


Thus  there  is  no  danger  of  the  foot  of  the 
post  rotting. 

For  the  first  year  or  two  there  is  ni3  need  to 
fill  in  the  top  with  the  slighter  poles  that  later 
will  support  the  more  exten.sive  growths  of  the 
creepers ;  indeed,  the  whole  thing  is  very 
pretty,  with  a  different  kind  of  form  and 
lieauty  to  tiie  mature  pergola  with  its  fully 
filled  roof.  In  these  earlier  years  one  sees 
more  of  the  individual  plants,  and  their  first 
vigour  of  growth  and  bloom  can  bo  more  fully 
enjoyed. 

In  the  two  illu.strations  where  Roses  are 
shown,  the  framework  is  of  the  simplest  pos- 
sible construction,  of  Oak  in  one  case  and  of 
Larch  in  the  other.  This,  of  cour.se,  will  have 
a  lifetime,  and  after  some  years  signs  of  weak- 
ness must  be  looked  out  for.  A  sjiur  of  Larch 
or  Oak  nailed  or  bolted  to  a  shaky  post  will 


PERGOLAS  FOR  ROSES 
AND    OTHER    PLANTS. 

The  pergola  is  becoming  so  much 
liked  and  .so  generally  used  in 
English  pleasure  grounds  that  we 
are  glad  to  give  some  illustrations 
and_  notes  on  this  now  so  popular 
addition  to  the  pleasant  things  of  the 
garden. 

There  is  a  great  advantage  in 
having  solid  piers  of  masonry  for 
such  structures,  but  often  the  expense 
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prolong  its  life  for  some  more  years,  but  tLere 
always  comes  a  day  of  sore  regret  (when  con- 
stant repair  is  needed)  tha.t  it  was  not  made 
more  structurally  permanent  at  the  beginning. 
Roses  of  the  climbing  and  rambling  kinds, 
Wistaria,  Clematis,  Vines,  Virginia  Creeper, 
Jasmine,  and  Aristolochia  are  among  the  best 
of  plants  for  the  pergola. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

A  REAL  ROSE  GARDEN 

IT  is  good  to  know  that  the  be.=t  ways  of 
English  gardening  are  being  taught  through- 
out the  Empire,  and  tlial  tlie  striving  for 
the  liighest  views  of  gardening  find  a  sym- 
pathetic response  and  encouraging  guide. 
That  this  is  so  will  be  seen  bj'  the  follow- 
ing extracts  from  an  address  given  at  Melbourne, 
Australia,  by  ilr.  C.  Bogue  Luffmann,  before  the 
members  of  the  National  Rose  Society  of  Victoria, 
and  published  in  the  Lcdde.r  (Melbourne)  of  July 
27,  1901  :— 

"  A  society  bent  on  producing  and  e.vhibiting 
flowers  may,  of  course,  do  good  work,  but  an}' 
effort  made  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  sur- 
roundings of  our  homes  must  have  a  more  meri- 
torious influence  on  local  life.  Too  many  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  Rose  is  more  than  a  mere 
flower.  It  is  a  highly  decorative  and  infinitely 
varied  plant.     In  this  climate  we  are  more  in  need 


of  gardeners  than  plant 
growers.  There  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the 
two,  and  the  gardener  is 
infinitely  the  rarer  and 
the  better  man.  A  col- 
lection of  plants  does  not 
make  a  garden,  neither 
do  big  tlowers  nor  fine 
colours.  Their  arrange- 
ment and  the  materials 
they  cling  around,  or 
which  form  tlieir  environ- 
ment, govern  their  efleot 

on  our  senses 

jSTow  and  then  one  sees  an 
arrangement  productive 
of  some  grace,  but  a  dis- 
tinctly ordered  scene, 
strong,  delicate,  and  ex- 
pressive, cannot  be 
found. 

A\'e     find     beds,     and 
borders,   and  clambering 
masses,  the  one  stiff  and 
bare,  the  other  too  much 
neglected   to   maintain  a 
hold  on    our   admiration 
for    more    than    a    l)rief 
period  of  the  j'ear.    .    .    . 
We  have  no  occasion   to 
grow  flowers  as  the  old- 
world  gardeners  do.     In 
a   warm    climate   flowers 
have    but   a   poor    effect 
on    the  senses   compared 
with  the  relief  and  gain 
which     come     from    the 
contemplation     of     some 
beautiful    though   minia- 
ture scene.     If  we  want 
an  interesting  hobb}',  and 
have      large      or      small 
means,     the    study    and 
delight  of  a  garden  will 
prove  greater   than   that 
of  any  individual  flower. 
Do  we  want  ideas  for  a 
garden  ?      Then  drop  all 
knowledge  of  names  and 
colours  and  peculiarities, 
and  first  of   all  create  a 
scene.     The   Rose,  aliove 
all   flowers,   must    be    at 
home  with  its  surroundings.     StateHness,  privacy, 
and    reserve  characterise  the   home   of   the  Rose. 
The  Rose  must  subdue  the  scene.   Bright  in  colour, 
it  in  no  way  bespeaks  gaiety,  and  anj'  arrangement 
which  provides  for  no  more  than  a  '  brave  show 
produces  less  delight  than  where  a  few  plants  of 
varied  colour  and  character  reveal  their  affection 
for  the   spot   in   whicli    they  dwell.     Tlie  garden 
scenes  which  haunt  the  memory  and  liecome  hal- 
lowed  are   never    composed    of    showy   sheets   of 
bloom.     There  was  something  overhead  or  about 
us   which   we   looked   up    to,  and  an  atmosphere 
which  it  was  good  to  drink  in,  and  we  can  remember 
but  an  occasional  flower.     Would  not  the  reading 
of  a  well-written  and  well-illustrated  book  on  the 
Rose  cause  us  to  hunger  after  scenes,  not  Sowers  ? 
Time   is   the    master   gardener ;    and    this   is   one 
reason  why  we  can   show  so  little.     .     .     .     Are 
ours  cottage  gardens  ?  Think  of  Wordsworth's,  and 
Coleridge's,    and   Ann    Hathaway's.      A   domestic 
landscape   by  Constable   or   a   rose-crowned  frag- 
ment of  wall  by  Ruskin  can  teach  us  more  of  the 
uses  of  the  garden  than  all  the  millions  of  solitarj' 
Rose  blooms  that  have  gone  to  the  decoration  of 
rooms  and  exhibition  stands  :  and  if  we  content 
ourselves  with    the  flower  alone  we  shall   miss  a 
great  joj',  and  give  posterity  no  cause  to  say  that 
we  left  a  beautiful  heritage." 

TEA   ROSE   PRINCESSE    DE   SAGAN. 

This  is  a  Rose  that  should  be  far  more  grown  in 
gardens.  Marquise  do  Salisbury,  of  a  similiar 
colour,  is  more  frequently  sci'n,  but  its  crimson 
colouring  is  not  so  rich  and  decided  as  that  of 
Princesse  de  Sagan. 


NOTES     FROM     SCOTLAND. 

A   Note  .\r.(irT  Ari-i.Es. 

It  seems  hardl}'  credible,  but  it  is  a  fact,  that  the  ' 

great  majority  of  gardens  one  visits  are  furnished 
with  Apple  trees  so  closely  branched  as  to  be 
almost  fatal  to  fruit  production,  and  certainly  so 
to  fruit  of  the  highest  quality.  The  evil  prevails 
in  market  and  private  gardens  of  large  size  as 
well  as  in  those  of  farmers  and  cottagers.  The 
result  is,  of  course,  erratic  fruiting  and  a  general 
condemnation  of  Apple  culture  as  an  tiniarofitable 
pursuit,  while  the  fact  is  that  under  proper  con- 
ditions it  is  seldom  that  Apples  fail  in  Scotland. 
In  the  case  of  all  large-leaved  varieties  the  trees 
must  be  treated,  no  matter  in  what  form  they  may 
be  trained,  as  cordons,  allowing  to  every  branch 
an  absolutely  free  access  of  sun  and  light.  Varie- 
ties with  small  foliage — such,  for  instance,  as 
Adam's  Pearmain,  Waltham  Abbe}'  Seedling,  and 
Keswick  Codlin — do  well  less  fuUv  opened  up,  but 
even  these  require  to  be  pruned  so  that  sun  and 
air  are  n(jwhere  obstructed.  While  writing  cjf  the 
Apple  supply,  it  ma}'  also  be  mentioned  as  a  fact 
to  be  deplored  that  it  is  frequently  exhausted 
before  the  expiration  of  winter.  There  is  no  good 
reason  why  this  should  have  become  customary. 
If  we  are  to  credit  writers  of  a  centurj'  ago.  Apples 
were  in  use  until  ila}-  and  June,  and  even  when 
Reid  wrote  in  1683  there  was  an  aljundance  of 
Apples  all  the  j'ear  round.  Undoubtedly  too  few 
late  Apples  are  planted,  and  an  excess  of  mid- 
season  kinds  has  usurped  their  places.  Some  late 
sorts  succeed  remarkaljly  well  in  quite  backward 
localities,  so  that  the  excuse  that  late  sorts  are 
less  likely  to  succeed  than  soft  earlier  kinds  may  be 
set  aside  as  not  in  accordance  with  fact.  Bramley's 
Seedling,  M'hich  keeps  in  Scotland  in  perfect  con- 
dition till  Maj',  succeeds  well  in  late  districts. 
Striped  Beaufin  is  equalh"  good.  As  a  rule.  Tower 
of  Glamis,  Waltham  Abbey  Seedling,  and  Kelson's 
Codlin,  all  late  kinds,  can  be  confidently  depended 
on.  We  have  also  some  more  distinctly  local  sorts 
possessing  characteristics  that  make  them  worth 
cultivating.  Of  such  is  Cockpit,  good  in  all  situa- 
tions ;  Gogar  Pippin,  small,  but  verj-  late,  and  a 
capital  culinary  sort  which  never  fails  to  crop  ; 
and  Winter  Strawberry,  also  good.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  dessert  Apples  for  using  late  cannot  be 
produced  in  late  districts  unless  trained  to  walls, 
but  there  is  no  difficulty  in  producing  culinary 
sorts  of  good  size  and  qualit}'.  Possibly,  too,  we 
have  retrograded  in  allowing  orchard  culture 
naturally  to  expire.  The  finest  Apples  are  the 
produce  of  trees  growing  in  grass.  They  are  not 
quite  so  large  as  Apples  from  wall  trees,  but  they 
are  much  better  coloured  than  these,  and  of  the 
quality  there  is  no  (juestion  that  those  oft'  grass 
are  the  better. 

Carnation  His  Excellency. 
Is  there  an}'  Carnation  so  perpetual  in  flowering 
as  this  fine  yellow  ground  variety'?  All  of  this 
section,  no  doubt  to  a  great  extent,  continue  to 
produce  new  flowering  shoots  the  season  through, 
and  at  present  (October  '23)  there  is  a  bed  of 
yellow  grounds  here  that  only  requires  suitable 
weather  to  bloom.  But  His  Excellency  possesses 
this  desirable  trait  in  quite  a  pre-eminent  degree, 
one  or  two  plants  I  have  under  glass  having  at  no 
time  Ijeen  without  flowers  or  expanding  buds  for 
nearly  three  years.  During  the  present  year  the 
number  of  plants  has  been  added  to,  but  there  is 
no  space  available  to  grow  as  many  as  one  would 
like.  To  grow  it  successfully  in  pots,  a  not  smaller 
size  than  those  7  inches  in  diameter  should  be 
chosen,  and  only  one  plant  in  that.  Other  sorts 
that  approach  the  aliove  in  its  tree-like  qualities 
are  Miss  Mackenzie,  Zingari,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 
Cecilia  is  a  fine  yellow  self  that  possesses  the  same 
quality,  and  in  otlier  colours  jNlephisto,  Duchess 
of  Fife,  and  Lady  Nina  Balfour  do  well.  The}- 
all  require  a  liberal  root-room. 

The  De.vth's-iieap  Moth. 
The  East  Lothian  Potato  fields  and  gardens  have 
produced  lately  quite  an  unprecedented  number  of 
caterpillars  of  this  rai'c  Scottish  moth,  people  who 
liave  been  collecting  for  tlie  past  thirty  years 
having  been   able  for   the   first    lime    to   add  this 
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interesting  species  to  their  collections.  A  speci- 
men found  near  Dunbar  was  dul^'  chronicled  as 
the  Colorado  beetle,  and  perhaps  no  better  proof 
of  the  rarity  of  both  insects  could  be  cited  than 
this  strange  example  of  mistaken  identity.  The 
moth  itself  has  not  been  dis(;overed,  but  the  pupiu 
in  several  instances  are  being  fed  and  watched  for 
further  developments.  R.  B. 


STOVE    PLANTS. 

.Eou.ilEA.-.-This  genus  contains  many  handsome 
stove  plants,  and  yet  it  is  one  that  is  sadly 
neglected  by  the  majority  of  cultivators  :  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  about  one  species,  .E.  ful- 
gens,  the  .Echmeas  are  but  rarely  seen  outside 
botanic  gardens.  Some  find  a  difficult}'  in  success- 
full}'  cultivating  them,  but  this  is  usuallj'  because 
they  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  find  out  their 
requirements.  There  are  one  or  two  matters  that 
must  have  close  attention  if  the  .Echmea  is  to  be 
well  grown,  but  providing  tliese  are  attended  to 
they  will  thrive  well  enough.  Plenty  of  light 
is  necessary,  that  is  to  say,  they  must  not  be 
crowded  closelj'  together,  a  good  deal  of  drainage, 
and  very  careful  watering.  Tliese  ma}'  be  regarded 
as  the  three  essential  points  to  bear  in  mind.  A 
soil  that  consists  of  loam  and  peat,  with  a  fair 
quantity  of  silver  sand,  is  suitable.  If  carefully 
treated  .Echmeas  will  root  freely,  but  they  are 
very  impatient  of  mach  water  until  well  rooted, 
and  even  then  will  remain  in  better  health  if  kept 
rather  on  the  dry  side  than  the  reverse.  If 
crowded  in  between  other  plants  the  leaves  soon 
lose  their  firmness,  and  become  flabby  and  of 
untidy  appearance.  In  fact,  this  is  true  of  other 
Bronieliads,  also  such  as  the  Pine-apple,  Tillandsia, 
and  Bilbergia. 

It  is  remarkable  how  even  cpiite  large  plants  of  the 
Pine-apple  will  thrive  when  given  but  a  very  little 
water — more  particularly  when  planted  out  than 
when  grown  in  pots.  It  is  not  generally  known,  I 
think,  that  .Echmeas  will  succeed  well  when 
planted  out  in  a  bed  of  good  soil.  The  only  garden 
in  which  I  have  seen  this  practised  is  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens,  and  there  a  short 
warm  corridor,  having  borders  on  either  side  a 
central  path,  contains  many  Bronieliads  planted  in 
these  beds,  and  they  are  the  picture  of  health  and 
vigour.  Handsome  specimens  of  .I'^chmeas  cm  be 
obtained  in  -ij-inch  pots,  and  I  have  setn 
them  in  pots  even  smaller  than  this.  It 
is  a  great  mistake  to  attempt  their  culti- 
vation in  too  large  pots,  for  the  soil 
invariably  gets  into  an  unwholesome 
state,  and  the  fleshy  roots  quickly  decay 
when  they  come  into  contact  with  any 
excess  of  moisture.  An  ordinary  sto\e 
temperature  suits  them  well.  During 
the  winter  time  they  will  need  very 
little  water,  and  it  is  then  that  great 
care  must  be  exercised  in  giving  it  to 
them.  The  roots  are  then  practically 
inactive,  and  if  too  much  water  is  givtn 
they  are  unable  to  take  it  up,  and  the  soil 
remains  in  a  wet  and  unwholesome  statr. 

Propagation  of  the  ^Echmeas  is  effected 
by  means  of  suckers,  which  are  thrown 
out  from  the  parent  plant  after  they 
have  flowered.  They  should  be  carefully 
taken  off,  potted  into  quite  small  pots, 
and  placed  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat  to 
root ;  this  they  will  do  without  much 
difliculty,  although  it  takes  some  little 
time.  Cut  off  with  a  sharp  knife  the 
extreme  base  of  the  sucker,  and  it  may 
also  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of  the 
leaves.  When  bearing  the  scape  of 
flowers  thrown  up  from  the  centre  of 
the  plants  these  have  an  extremely 
handsome  appearance.  The  best  known 
and  most  generally  cultivated  species  is 
JE.  fulgens,  an  excellent  plant  for  the 
stove  and  very  beautiful  when  in  bloom ; 
the  flowers  are  borne  numerously  around 
a  tall  scape,  and  are  of  a  rich  red  colour, 
tinged  at  the  tip  with  pale  blue.  .E. 
discolor,    scarlet ;     JE.     fasciata,     pink 


flowers  surrounded  by  bracts  of  a  deeper  pink  ; 
xE.  Mari;e  Regin;e,  flowers  varying  in  colour  from 
blue  to  a  dark  pink  ;  and  .E.  spectabilis,  rose, 
form  a  good  selection.  A.  P.  H. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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ASPAIiAGUS    EoRCJNd 

AV  be  commenced  as  soon  as  the  plants 
have  shed  their  foliage,  and  there  is 
no  better  means  of  obtaining  early 
supplies  than  by  placing  the  roots 
on  beds  of  leaves,  which  may  be 
made  up  in  any  pit  or  frame  of 
sufhcient  depth  to  allow  a  bed  of  3  feet  or  4  feet  in 
depth  being  placed  inside.  This  bed  should  be  of 
Oak  leaves  if  possible,  for  they  will  last  much 
longer  than  any  other,  and  may  be  made  to  do  for 
three  or  four  lots  of  roots,  especially  if  a  little  fresh 
material  can  be  introduced  each  time  the  roots  arc 
cleared  out.  A  layer  of  well  decomposed  manure 
should  be  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  and 
covered  with  a  thin  layer  of  fine  soil,  into  which 
the  roots  will  quickly  run  and  take  possession  of 
the  manure,  from  which  they  will  draw  a  deal  of 
nourishment.  A  light  covering  of  sifted  soil  is 
suH3cient  for  a  few  days,  but  this  should  be 
about  the  same  temperature  as  the  water,  which 
should  not  be  less  than  70".  Anything  higher 
than  that  will  cause  the  young  shoots  to  be  so 
small  as  to  render  them  unfit  for  table.  As  soon 
as  they  have  made  1  inch  of  growth  they  should 
be  covered  with  4  inches  of  tine  sifted  leaf  soil. 
This  will  blanch  the  shoots  a)id  <lraw  them  up 
much  quicker  than  if  less  covering  were  used. 
From  ten  to  twelve  days  from  the  time  of  intro- 
duction to  the  pit  the  first  gathering  may  be  made, 
and  additional  roots  must  be  introduced  to  the 
forcing  pits  as  often  as  the  requirements  of  the 
place  demand. 

Tomatoes  in  Pok 
for  the  late  winter  supply  should  be  allowed  to 
make  a  little  extra  growth  so  that  the  roots  may 
be  kept  active  during  the  dark  days  of  November 
and  December.  Unless  this  can  be  done  the  fruit 
will  ^soon  'show^  signs  of  stagnation.     Keep   up  a 


night  temperature  of  00'-',  and  allow  the  plants  all 
the  light  [lossible,  with  sufficient  air  to  keep  the 
atmosphere  sweet.  The  young  plants  intended  to 
produce  ripe  fruit  in  the  months  of  March  and 
April  must  be  given  the  best  situation  possible. 
Keep  them  close  to  the  glass,  which  must  be 
perfectly  clean,  and  sufficient  air  must  be  given  to 
keep  the  plants  from  becoming  drawn.  Do  not 
allow  them  to  become  stunted  through  want  of 
potting,  but  a  ti-inch  pot  should  be  large  enough 
for  some  time  to  come. 

CucuMKER  Plants 

intended  to  furnish  supplies  during  January  and 
February,  which  are  the  most  trying  months  in 
the  year,  should  be  kept  cool.  Keep  the  young 
fruits  pinched  oif  so  that  the  plants  may  not 
exhaust  themselves  before  it  is  necessary.  This  is 
often  where  mistakes  are  made  with  winter  Cucum- 
bers ;  and  another  evil  to  be  avoided  is  a  high 
temperature — 65°  at  night  is  quite  sufficient  at  any 
time  in  winter,  and  when  the  weather  is  cold  .5''  less 
will  suit  them  weU.  P^ed  spider  and  thrip  are 
not  likely  to  give  much  trouble  if  the  temperature 
is  kept  right.  Sufficient  moisture  must  be  given 
to  keep  the  atmosphere  from  becoming  dry  by 
damping  the  walls  and  beds,  but  the  foliage  should 
not  be  syringed  unless  on  very  fine  days.  Frequent 
light  top-dressings  will  prove  of  great  benefit  to 
them,  and  the  soil  may  consist  of  one  part  peat 
and  two  of  light  loam  ;  for  the  winter  months  this 
will  help  to  keep  the  roots  healthy  and  in  growing 
condition.  Plants  that  are  bearing  now  should 
have  as  much  young  wood  tied  in  as  space  will 
allow.  Cut  out  old  leaves  to  make  room  for 
young  shoots,  which  should  be  pinched  at  the 
second  joint  past  fruit.  Water  frequently  with 
weak  liquid  manure,  and  top-dress  whenever  the 
young  roots  make  their  apjiearance.  Never  put 
more  soil  on  than  the  roots  can  be  expected  to  take 
possession  of  within  a  week  or  ten  days. 

J.  Dunn. 
Royal  Kilchen  Gardens,  Windso): 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

TuK  effective  grouping  of  Chrysanthemums,  both 
at  our  exhibitions  and  for  home  decoration,  requires 
much  care  and  forethought.  Well  grown  plants 
afford  but  little  pleasure  unless  they  are  so  arranged 
that   each  individual    bloom   can    be  seen.     (,)ver- 


Two  year  old  roses  on  pergola  made  of  larcu. 
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crowding  is  a  mistake  far  too  often  made,  more 
especially  so  when  displaj-ed  at  home  in  the  show 
honse,  for  not  only  does  this  mean  injury  to  and 
the  loss  of  much  foliage,  and  consequently  early 
decay  of  the  flowers,  but  the  plants  when  thickly 
packed  together  are  anything  but  pleasing. 
Another  great  objection  is  finishing  the  face  of  the 
group  with  too  even  a  surface,  w-hich  when  com- 
pleted has  the  appearance  of  being  too  artificially 
formed.  Here  and  there  a  few  of  the  finest  indi- 
vidual flowers  should  rise  just  above  the  level  of 
the  others,  which  cannot  fail  to  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  visitors  and  the  judges.  Blending  of  the 
colours  is  a  study  which  requires  well  thinking  out. 
In  laige  groups,  several  plants  placed  together  of 
any  one  variety — for  instance,  deep  crimsons,  bright 
3'ellows,  and  pure  whites— and  so  arranged  that 
each  colour  properly  harmonises,  will  produce  a 
much  better  etiect  than  dotting  one  here  and  there 
about  the  collection. 

FUESUNESS    OF   THE    BlOUMS. 

\Vhether  in  competition  or  not,  stale  flowers 
should  always  be  discarded,  as  immediately  a 
Chrysanthemum  flower  has  lost  its  crispness  and 
freshness  it  does  much  to  damage  the  appearance  of 
its  neighbours,  and  the  plants  should  be  cut  down 
and  the  stools  stored  away  in  some  light  airy  place 
for  the  production  of  cuttings  if  wanted.  Fortu- 
natel}',  the  encouragement  of  foliage  plants  at 
many  of  our  leading  exhibitions  has  done  much  to 
relieve  that  stiffness  and  nionotonj'  far  too  often 
met  with  a  few  years  since,  but  the  group  must  be 
suHiciently  large  enough  to  allow  this  to  be  prac- 
tised, otherwi.se  the  attempt  is  seldom  a  success. 
In  all  cases  the  pots  should  be  hidden  by  a  ground- 
work of  some  growing  plants,  and  nothing  is  more 
suitable  for  this  purpose  than  well-grown  -Adiantum 
Fern  in  4A-inch  pots. 

Po.iiPONS  ,\ND  Pompon  Anesiones. 

I  have  often  advocated  a  more  extensive  culture 
of  these  useful  and  effective  sections,  and  I  look 
forward  to  the  time  when  they  will  receive  that 
share  of  attention  which  they  most  assuredly 
deserve.  They  have  no  equal  for  cutting,  and 
when  grown  in  bush  form  in  7-inch  and  S-inch 
pots,  and  a  good  selection  is  made  and  judiciously 
arranged,  I  venture  to  say  they  will  give  equal 
pleasure,  if  not  more,  to  many  than  the  larger  and 
showier  kinds.  They  are  also  much  more  suited 
for  those  who  have  only  a  limited  amount  of  glass 
and  small  houses.  These  will  have  been  partially 
disbudded,  but  not  too  severely,  just  sufficient  to 
allow  each  bloonj  to  assume  its  true  character. 
They  will  re(juire  liberal  feeding  up  to  the  time 
flowers  are  fully  developed,  and  if  kept  cool  it  is 
surprising  what  a  long  time  these  will  last  fresh. 

New  V.\rieties. 

There  are  several  promising  new  varieties  this 
year  in  each  section,  and  the  enthusiast  should 
take  care  to  make  notes  of  each  of  these  as  they 
are  brought  before  the  public.  Cuttings  of  any 
new  and  scarce  kinds  may  now  be  put  singly  in 
small  pots,  using  a  sandy  compost ;  they  strike  in  a 
cold  frame.  Always  be  on  the  watch  for  sports, 
for  many  of  our  best  varieties  of  the  present  day 
are  produced  in  this  way.  Propagate  every  cutting 
from  any  plant  of  a  good  variety  which  has  the 
slightest  tendency  towards  this  end  which  may 
produce  something  worth  having  another  season. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldanham  Hoii-ie  Gardens,  Elslrce,  Herli. 


O  R  C  H  I  D  S . 

V.\.\DAS. 

Tins  family  contains  a  number  of  handsome 
Orchids,  and  few  surpass  Vandas  in  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers  and  foliage.  The  majority  of  the 
species  are  not  difficult  to  cultivate,  and  all  are 
worthy  of  a  place  in  every  collection,  thougli  some 
are  not  so  free-blooming  as  many  others.  Being 
introduced  from  warm  legions,  thej'  require  plenty 
of  heat  and  moisture  during  the  growing  season. 
Vanda  teres  has  handsome  flowers,  while  the 
plants  are  distinct  and  of  a  curious  aspect  ;  the 
stems,    as    well     as     the     leaves,    are    terete    or 


cylindrical,  and  dark  green.  Being  of  a  scramb- 
ling or  climbing  habit  of  growth,  the  plants 
may  be  grown  on  cylindrical  rafts,  or  planted 
out  on  side  stages  a  few  inches  apart,  in  crocks 
a  few  inches  deep  for  drainage,  and  over  this 
a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss,  and  be  trained  up 
the  roof  about  a  foot  distant  from  the  glass,  or 
planted  on  stages  in  the  same  manner,  grown  erect 
and  supported  by  neat  stakes,  or  singly  in  pots, 
filled  within  an  inch  their  depth  with  crocks  and 
surfaced  with  sphagnum  moss.  They  like  exces- 
sive sunlight,  and  should  never  be  shaded,  unless 
grown  in  the  lightest  of  houses,  and  during  excep- 
tionally bright  days  in  summer.  Then  the  blinds 
should  only  be  lowered  during  the  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  to  prevent  scalding,  which  seldom  occurs 
if  the  house  is  properly  ventilated  and  the 
atmosphere  kept  well  charged  with  moisture. 
During  spring,  summer,  and  autumn  the3'  should 
he  syringed  two  or  three  times  a  daj',  according  to 
the  state  of  the  weather.  A  moist  atmosphere  and 
a  temperature  of  bo"  to  70"  by  night  and  75"  by- 
day  should  then  be  provided.  From  now  the 
plants  cease  growing,  and  should  be  kept  somewhat 
cooler  and  drier  ;  a  temperature  of  bU'-'  by  night 
and  G.5"  by  daj'  is  all  that  is  required,  and  tlie_y 
should  be  syringed  only  to  prevent  them  shrivelling 
until  the  latter  end  of  February  ;  then  they  should 
be  overhauled,  and  any  that  have  lost  their  lower 
leaves  may  have  their  bare  stems  cut  away  and 
be  again  planted  out,  surfaced  with  fresh  sphagnum 
moss,  all  stakes  and  ties  renewed,  and  again  made 
ready  for  another  growing  season. 

V.     UOOIvERI-lNA   A.ND    V .    MiSS    A.    J0A(,HHM. 

The  former  is  a  distinct  and  beautiful  species, 
the  plants  in  habit  resembling  a  miniature  A'anda 
teres  ;  the  latter  is  a  handsome  hybrid,  between 
V.  teres  and  V.  hookeriana,  and  both  require  the 
same  Ire.itment  as  recommended  for  V.  teres. 
V.  sar.deriana  is  the  king  of  the  genus,  having  the 
largest  fiow'ers  of  any,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  Orchids  in  cultivation.  It  produces 
spikes  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  bears 
many  of  its  handsome  flowers  ;  the  plants  are  now 
in  bloom,  and  the  presence  of  its  unique  blossoms 
at  this  season  of  the  year  are  much  appre- 
ciated. V.  sanderiana  is  a  heat-loving  species,  and 
should  be  grown  in  a  light  position  at  the  hottest 
part  of  the  stove,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at  the 
root  and  in  the  atmosphere  during  the  growing 
season  ;  in  winter  the  plants  are  less  active,  but 
should  not  be  given  a  low  temperature  nor  watered 
too  freely.  A  temperature  of  b.3°  b}'  night  and  70° 
by  day  should  then  be  maintained,  and  water 
ajiplied  when  the  moss  has  become  moderately  dry  : 
the  plants  are  best  grown  in  baskets  suspended 
from  the  roof.  Sphagnum  moss  is  the  most  suitable 
con. post,  and  not  too  much  should  be  placed  about 
the  roots. 

Vanda  Batemanii  and  V.  gigantea  are  both 
noble  and  stately  plants,  the  flowers  of  the  former 
lasting  a  long  time  in  perfection.  The  heat  of  the 
stove  is  necessary  for  both  species,  with  plent3'  of 
moisture  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere  when 
growing ;  in  winter  a  temperature  of  05°  by 
night  and  70'''  by  day  is  most  suitable,  and  the 
plants  must  become  moderateU'  dry  before  being 
watered.  If  kept  too  wet  at  the  root  in  winter 
the  foliage  is  apt  to  become  spotted  (as  is  the  case 
with  numy  of  the  \'andas).  Both  should  be  grown 
in  pots  filled  nearly  their  depth  with  crocks,  and 
surfaced  with  sphagnum  moss. 

V.  Parishi,  a  distinct  dwarf,  stout-growing 
species,  should  be  grown  in  baskets  suspended  from 
the  roof  in  the  stove.  Its  variety  marriottiana 
requires  the  same  treatment.  V.  insignis,  V.  suavis, 
V.  tricolor,  V.  denisouiana,  and  V.  stangeana  are 
l>cst  grown  in  pots  in  a  light  position  in  the 
Cattleya  house,  free  from  draughts,  and  where  little 
top  air  is  admitted  directly  over  the  plants. 

V.  cicrulea  should  be  grown  in  the  same  house, 
in  pots,  pans,  oi'  baskets.  V.  co-Tulescens  is  a 
dwarf-growing  species,  which  thrives  at  the  cool 
end  of  the  Cattlej'a  house  or  the  warm  end  of  the 
cool  intermediate  house,  grown  in  pans  or  baskets 
suspended  from  the  roof.  Sphagnum  moss  is  the 
most  suitable  compost  for  the  above-mentioned 
spccief,. 


In  winter  if  water  remains  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  it  is  liable  to  cause  injury,  especiall}'  to 
such  as  V.  Batemanii  and  V.  gigantea. 

F.   W.  TuuKiuioii. 

lio-idyii  Ourden/i,  tilamford  Hill,  X. 

THE  INDOOK  GARDEN. 
Persiax  Cyclamens. 
Seedi.inos  as  they  become  strong  enough  should  be 
put  into  pans  about  2  inches  apart  each  waj' ; 
the  pans  should  be  well  cleaned  and  drained  ; 
in  fact,  I  usuallj-  fill  them  up  to  half  their 
depth  with  clean  crocks,  and  over'  this  place 
a  layer  of  fibrous  loam — i./.,  loam  that  has  had  all 
the  finest  particles  removed.  I  find  this  is  a  great 
advantage  when  the  next  shift — \'iz.',  into  snjall  pots 
— has  to  be  gone  into,  as  the  tiny  plants  come  up 
with  a  good  ball  of  soil :  the  remaining  portion 
should  be  filled  with  peat,  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand, 
rather  less  of  the  latter  than  of  the  others.  (!ive 
a  good  watering  as  soon  as  transplanted.  They 
should  be  kept  in  a  warm  house  still,  and  given  a 
position  near  the  light,  preferably  on  a  damp 
bottom,  as  they  are  so  partial  to  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere,  and  this  must  be  given  through  the 
fine  spray  of  the  syringe  several  times  daily. 
Plants  coming  into  flower,  and  until  now  grow'ing 
in  cold  frames,  must  be  given  a  light,  well  ventilated 
and  low  roofed  structure.  A  bed  of  ashes  makes  a 
suitable  station  for  them,  and,  like  the  seedlings, 
they  should  be  moistened  on  the  leaves,  so  long  as 
this  does  not  interfere  with  the  developing  of  the 
flowers.  Especially  is  this  needful  after  the  plants 
are  housed.  The  conditions  are  so  different  that  it 
is  no  wonder  the  plants  look  uncomfortable  in  their 
new  quarters  for  a  time. 

Carnations. 

The  tree  or  perpetual  flowering  varieties  will 
require  quarters  in  wdiich  to  flower  in,  and,  like  the 
foregoing,  a  well  ventilated  structure  is  of  first 
importance.  Here  also  the  plants  should  be 
prepared  for  taking  inside  by  removing  all  surface 
soil  and  giving  a  good  top-dressing,  using  some 
good  artificial  manure  and  loam.  Any  staking 
or  tying  must  now  also  be  done  before  the  plants 
are  permanently  placed  in  the  position  they  are  to 
occupy  through  the  flowering  season.  A  mild 
fumigating  should  follow-  their  being  housed,  and  a 
sharp  look  out  for  green  flj-  must  be  kept,  as  this 
pest  is  apt  to  take  advantage  of  the  conditions 
which  are  more  favourable  to  its  production.  Free 
disbudding  should  be  practised  where  the  best 
samples  of  cut  Carnations  are  expected.  A  little 
fire  heat  in  the  pipes  must  be  allowed,  but  this 
should  be  accompanied  by  plenty  of  air,  so  as  to 
imitate  external  conditions.  The  syringe  should 
be  used  amongst  the  plants  at  least  twice  daily  ; 
the  main  batch  of  the  Malmaison  type  shoulil  now 
be  put  into  6-inch  pots,  using  soil  as  before 
reoonunended,  -with  liberal  drainage,  anil  placing 
a  neat  stick  to  each  plant  as  the  -vvork  proceeds. 
These  may  be  stood  in  a  pit  as  yet,  but  where  a 
little  fire  heat  can  be  given  during  wet  weather. 
A  sparing  use  of  the  water-pot  is  necessary,  and 
the  frame  should  be  kept  (luite  dry. 

J.  F.  Ml' Leo II. 

Dora-  House  Clatxleii-s,  Eoehamploii. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Forcing  Early  Peaches. 
The  trees  in  the  earliest  house  will  have  been  at 
rest  for  some  time,  and  if  ripe  fruits  are  required 
early  in  May  there  should  be  no  delay  in  starting 
the  "trees.  Of  course  growers  will  know  at  a  glance 
if  the  wood  is  well  ripened  ;  it  is  useless  to  force 
trees  having  soft,  green  w-ood,  and  it  would  be 
desirable  to  give  a  longer  rest.  Trees  that  have 
been  forced  for  some  time  w-ill  force  lu'turally, 
such  trees  having  been  freely  exposed  for  a  long 
period.  It  often  happens  that  the  trees  that  have 
been  forced  for  years  may  show  signs  of  weakness  ; 
then  I  would  certainly  advise  a  rest  for  a  season. 
By  this  I  mean  it  would  be  advantageous  to  force 
tlie  .second  house,  giving  tho  latter  plenty  of  time, 
not  hi  rrying  at  the  start.  Stone  fruits  of  any  kind 
are  injuted  by  excess  of  fire-heat  in  their  early 
stages!     This  causes  the  buds  to  drop.      1  advised 
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earlier  about  cleansing  the  trees,  and  if  insect 
pests  of  any  kind  were  troublesome  last  season  the 
trees  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  (iishurst 
Compound  is  a  good  fruit  wash  applied  as  advised, 
and  even  when  insect  pests  are  absent  it  is  advisable 
to  dress  the  trees  to  keep  clear  of  the  enemy.  (Should 
any  pruning  he  necessar}',  let  it  be  done  at  once. 
We  find  it  best  to  prune  as  soon  as  the  fruits  are 
gathered,  as  that  gives  the  next  season's  fruiting 
wood  room  to  ripen  thoroughly.  Only  a  little 
shortening  back  of  shoots  will  now  be  required. 
When  cleaning  the  house,  tie  up  the  branches  in 
bundles  to  give  room  to  work  freely  between  the 
trees,  as  with  the  earliest  Peaches  the  buds  are 
very  prominent  and  soon  injured.  To  get  ripe 
Peaches  earlj'  in  May  close  the  house  at  once,  and 
such  varieties  as  Hale's  Early  will  force  freely. 
Mid-season  kinds,  such  as  Royal  Oieoi-ge,  Stirling 
Castle,  and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  will  need  a 
little  longer.  These  kinds  do  well  in  the  same 
house,  and  are  valuable  for  succession  to  the  early 
ones.  For  earliest  crop  under  glass  the  new 
Cardinal  Nectarine  is  very  trustworthy,  and  Early 
Rivers  is  equally  good  to  precede  Lord  Napier. 

.Succession  Houses. 
Here  much  the  same  advice  holds  good  with 
regard  to  cleansing  and  preparing  the  trees  for  the 
coming  season.  So  much  depends  upon  when  the 
fruits  are  required.  Here  much  better  crops  can  be 
relied  upon  than  on  trees  forced  much  earlier.  In 
all  cases  there  should  be  no  delay  in  doing  any  neces- 
sary work  in  the  houses.  I  am  aware  in  many 
gardens  at  this  season  fruit  houses  are  filled  with 
Chrysanthemums.  These  are  hurtful  to  the  trees, 
as  the  closing  to  keep  out  frost  excites  them,  and 
the  cooler  they  can  be  kept  until  started  the  better. 
In  no  case  should  fire-heat  be  used,  and  to  keep 
a  free  circulation  of  air  will  be  beneficial.  Now  is 
the  best  time  to  plant  late  houses.  Trees  worn  out 
are  best  removed,  and  wherever  possible  give  the 
house  a  thorough  cleansing  or  painting  before 
replanting.  When  only  planting  a  tree  or  so  to 
fill  up  gaps,  secure  a  well-grown  young  tree  from 
the  open  wall,  preserving  all  fibrous  roots  ;  they 
will  then  bear  some  fruit  next  season.  We  plant 
yearly  most  kinds  of  fruit  in  the  open,  so  that  we 
have  a  reserve  to  fall  back  upon  for  house  work, 
and  much  finer  trees  can  be  had  and  planted  earlier 
than  when  sent  from  a  distance.  It  may  also  be 
necessary   to   lift   gross   growers   in    late    houses, 


root-pruning  the  strong  roots  and  replanting  in 
good  loam.  Add  old  mortar  rubble  or  chalk  to 
soils  deficient  in  lime,  but  avoid  manures.  Well 
ram  the  soil  as  the  work  proceeds.  In  many 
Peach  houses  the  trees  are  grown  much  too  thickly. 
Far  better  have  fewer  trees,  and  give  those  left 
free  extension  ;  it  is  surprising  how  much  room  a 
single  tree  will  occupy.  In  planting  new  houses, 
if  three  or  five  trees  are  planted  and  there  is  room 
for  them  for  a  time,  sacrifice  two  of  them  later  on, 
and  give  the  space  to  the  remainder.  In  planting, 
have  trees  that  are  eVenly  trained  and  free  oj 
gumming  and  not  at  all  gross.  (i.  Wytiies. 

Syon  Home  Gardmis,  Brenlford. 


FLOW^ERS    IN    THE    GRASS. 

Those  who  visit  Kew  in  spring  time  can 
reali.se  something  of  the  beauty  of  flowers  in 
the  grass,  the  Poet's  Narcissus  in  particular,  so 
beautiful  in  the  woodland  in  May.  It  is  only 
in  recent  years  that  we  have  learnt  how 
beautiful  many  of  the  hardy  flowers  are,  and 
especially  those  that  have  Ijulbous  roots,  when 
planted  out  in  grassy  and  other  half-wild 
places.  The  Nature  lessons  that  lay  before 
us  in  meadow  and  woodland  were  long 
unheeded,  and  yet  they  were  patiently  await- 
ing for  their  just  appreciation.  The  Fritillarias 
and  Daflbdils  of  our  strong-soiled  meadows, 
the  blue  Hyacinths  and  purple  Orchis  of  our 
woodlands,  the  Snowflakes  of  the  river  banks, 
these  and  others  in  our  own  land,  and  to 
travellers  the  Poet's  Narcissus  of  the  Alpine 
meadows,  the  sheets  of  other  Daffodils  in 
Pyrenean  mountain  valleys,  the  Crocuses  and 
Cyclamens  of  Southern  Italy,  and  many 
another  foreign  bulb  familiar  only  in  our 
gardens,  are  all  waiting  to  teach  us  a  lesson. 
All  these  good  plants,  though  known  to  us  for 
garden  use,  had  never  been  utilised  to  the  full 
of  their  ornamental  capacity  until  we  were 
taught  to  have  them  in  bold  plantings  outside 
the  garden  proper,  in  wide  spaces,  where  they 
not  only  could  show  a  much  larger  measure 
of  beauty  but  were  safe  from  the  continual 
disturbance    that    bulbs    must     suffer  .when 


grown  in  close  ass(jciation  with  other  plants. 
Of  all  bulbous  plants  the  Daffodils  must 
rank  the  highest  in  their  willingness  to  enliven 
wood  and  meadow  land.  Not  only  do  they 
show  at  their  best  when  so  grown,  but  such 
treatment  also  suits  them  adtnirably,  for 
many  that  are  either  tender  or  unsatisfactoiy 
in  gardens  will  grow  willingly  in  the  sheltering 
grass  of  field  or  copse  and  make  but  slow  and 
steady  increase,  that  seems  to  tend  to  more 
healthy  reprocluction  than  the  unnatural 
stimulation  of  manured  garden  ground. 


POET'S    NARCISSUS    IN    THE    UKASS    AT    KEW. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsiUe  for    the   opinioni 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 

PLANTING   ROSE  ARCHES. 

[To    THE    Editor    of    "  The    Garden."] 

SIR, — I  should  be  obliged  if  you  will  help 
me  about  planting  some  Rose  arches.  I 
want  to  put  up  four  arches  with  double 
posts  '2  feet  or  2  feet  (i  inches  apart. 
May  I  plant  a  Rose  at  each  post,  or  would 
it  be  better  to  plant  one  in  the  middle? 
I  should  prefer  two  if  j'ou  think  there  would  be 
room.  I)o  you  think  it  would  be  a  prettj'  effect  to 
keep  each  arch  a  dift'erent  colour,  say,  one  each 
red,  pink,  white,  or  yellow?  Perhaps  you  would 
kindly  suggest  four  suitable  Roses  of  the  different 
colours.  I  thought  for  the  yellow  arch  Aglaia, 
Claire  .Jacquier,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  and  Devoni- 
ensis.  I  am  anxious  about  the  Roses  on  the  north 
side,  where  I  fear  it  will  be  rather  shaded  by  the 
house.  The  walk  over  which  they  are  to  go  runs 
from  east  to  west.  I  also  want  to  make  a  long 
border  of  Roses,  chiefly  Teas  of  different  sorts — • 
about  fifty.  Do  yon  advise  me  to  attend  to  the 
different  shades  of  colour  so  that  they  would  go 
from  white  to  pink  and  red,  and  perhaps  on  the 
other  side  shade  from  yellow  to  orange  ?  The 
difficulty  is  to  know  the  different  shades  to 
make  a  proper  gradation.  They  are  in  rows  of 
three  deep.  Do  you  tliink  this  would  be  very 
difficult  to  carry  out  properly  ?  Then  I  want  to 
make  a  small  bed  (to  hold  about  twenty)  to 
correspond  with  one  already  in  the  lawn  of 
mixed  Teas.  I  thought  of  keep- 
ing it  nearly  of  one  shade,  per- 
haps three  or  four  different  kinds. 
I  should  like  several  of  Papa  Gon- 
tier,  and  I  thought  of  having 
Laurette  Messiray  and  Eugene 
Ri'sal  with  this  ;  Papa  Gontier  in 
the  middle.  Would  these  colours 
harmonise,  or  would  you  kindly 
-suggest  a  better  combination  ? 

Erin. 
[You  could  quite  well  plant  four 
Roses  to  each  of  the  arches  with 
double  posts,  one,  or  not  more  than 
two,  of  rambling  habit  that  will 
cover  the  top,  and  others  of  lower 
growth  to  clothe  the  posts  them- 
selves. The  six  examples  will  give 
a  choice  for  the  four  arches ; — 
White  :  One  Mme.  Alfred  Carriere, 
three  Climbing  Aimee  Vibert. 
Yellow :  One  Claire  Jacquier,  one 
Aglaia,  two  Alister  Stella  Gray. 
Pink  :  One  Euphrosyne,  one  Blairi 
No.  2,  twoClimbing  CaptainChristy. 
Red  :  One  Crimson  Rambler,  one 
Bardou  Job,  one  Paul's  Carmine 
Pillar,  one  Griiss  an  Teplitz.  Blush : 
One  The  Garland,  two  Psyche,  one 
Leuchstern.  Rose  :  One  Flora,  one 
Dawson,  and  two  Coupe  d'Hcbc. 
There  is  no  difficulty  in  arranging 
a  border  of  Tea  Roses  in  beautiful 
gradation  of  colouring.  The  fifty 
Tea  Roses  might  be  in  ten  sorts, 
five  of  each,  in  this  rotation  :  Hon. 
Edith  Gilford,  nearly  white  ;  Vis- 
countess   Folkestone,    blush; 
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Camouns,  pink  ;  JIme.  Lambard,  fuller  pink  : 
Fapa  Goutier,  deeper ;  Marquise  de  Salisbury, 
crimson  ;  Eugene  Resal,  copper  :  Souv.  de  C. 
Guillot,  orange  and  copper  ;  Mane  Van  Houtte, 
yellow  :  Gustave  Kugis,  pale  yellow.  The  bed  ot 
twenty  Roses  would  be  best  of  Papa  Gontier,  Mnie. 
Lambard,  and  Laurette  Messimy,  without  Eugene 
Rcsal,  which  is  of  too  orange-copper  a  colour  to  go 
quite  well  with  the  others.— Eds.  J 


BLUE   HYDRANGEAS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakden."] 
SiB,_The   interesting    subject    as   to   why 


plants    of     Hydrangea    Hortensia    produce 
flowers,    whilst    others    even    closely   retaui 
normal   pink  colour,   seems  to 
chemists  than  for  gardeners 


some 

blue 

the 

be   one  rather  for 

to   solve.     I   do  not 


think  anyone  has  suggested  that  soil  or  plants 
should  be  analysed.  It  seems  impossible  to  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  Hydrangea 
has  power  not  common  to  other  plants  generally  to 
take  up  some  flower  colouring  substance  wiiich 
changes  the  normal  pink  of  the  flowers  into  blue. 
Then  no  one  seems  to  have  noticed  whether  the 
colouring  matter  of  the  leafage  is  in  blue-flowering 
plants  varied  or  intensified.  That  is  worthy  of 
observation.  But,  apart  from  having'  soil  which 
produces  blue  flowers  and  that  which  produces 
pink  flowers,  separately  analysed,  would  it  nut 
lielp  to  elucidate  the  matter  were  plant  stems  and 
leaves  analysed  also  ?  Not  long  since,  when  in  a 
conservatory  at  Englefield  tJreen,  I  saw  various 
Hydrangeas  in  pots  blooming  freely,  some  blue, 
some  pink.  I  enquired  how  the  blue  tint  was 
produced,  and  was  told  that  occasional  watering 
with  weak  iron  water  or  solution  produced  the 
blue  tint.  Others  have  told  me  that  mixing  iron 
filings  with  the  potting  soil  produced  similar 
results.  Really  the  matter  should  be  determined 
scientifically.  There  is  no  possibility  of  per- 
petuating tbe  blue  tint  by  means  of  cuttings; 
that  fact  has  often  been  demonstrated.         A.  IJ. 


and  good  flaxour,  but  our  mixed  crops  show  this  to 
be  lighter  in  yield  than  some  others.  Its  quality, 
however,  is  beyond  complaint.  Maincrop  we  grow 
more  largely  than  any  other  for  winter  use.  This 
is  really  a  good  all-round  sort,  resists  disease,  is 
hardy,  gives  a  heavy  yield  of  medium-sized  tubers, 
and  the  quality  is  very  good.  The  only  kind 
among  those  we  have  tried  that  can  challenge  this 
one  is  Up-to-Date,  and  this  has  yet  to  undergo  the 
test  of  winter  qualities  before  it  can  do  so.  British 
Queen  was  recommended  for  field  planting,  but  in 
its  trial  it  is  found  wanting,  and  will  thus  have 
to  give  place  to  others  named  above,  ilagnum 
Bonum,  once  such  a  favourite,  is  now  almost  lost 
to  cultivation  hereabouts.  Maincrop,  which  is 
similar  in  character,  has  entirely  superseded  it. 

iinoAvdrop  and  Beauty  of  Hebron,  though  admit- 
tedly summer  Potatoes,  are  none  the  less  good  for 
winter  and  even  spring  use,  but  to  have  them  in 
good  condition  they  must  be  well  wintered.  Last 
spring  I  came  across  an  instance  in  which  a  quantity 
of  Beauty  of  Hebron  was  sold  to  an  acquaintance 
from  a  cottage  gardener  without  being  submitted 
to  a  cooking  test.  They  appeared  a  good  sample, 
but  it  was  afterwards  found  they  had  been  left  in 
soil  pits  or  clamps,  and  allowed  to  grow  out  badly 
before  they  were  taken  out  for  sale.  The  purcliaser 
was  deluded  in  purchasing  by  name  and  reputation 
of  the  variety,  which,  though  so  good,  can  easily 
be  spoilt  by  careless  treatment.  When  stored  in 
soil  pits  Potatoes  should  be  well  protected  from 
rain  as  well  as  frost,  using  plenty  of  dry  straw 
about  them. 

]riiis.  '^y.  strui:.nej.l. 
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WINTER  POTATOES. 

[To  THE  Editor  ov  "The  (tARDex."] 

-In  spite  of  the  slight  rainfall  of  the  summer 
'"  ■    ■       •■   unusually 


fcJlK, 

in  many  districts  the  Potato  crop 
good.  The  tubers  are  large,  abundant,  and  prac- 
tically free  from  disease.  In  the  western  counties 
there  is  such  a  glut  that  they  have  been  selling  at 
ridiculously  low  prices,  so  low,  in  fact,  have  they 
become  that  rather  than  dispose  of  them  they  are 
being  pitted  to  keep  for  later  sales.  As  a  rule, 
great  quantities  are  put  on  the  market  at  digging 
time  in  order  to  save  the  trouble  and  expense  ot 
storing,  but  this  season,  at  all  events,  this  has 
proved  unprofitable.  Most  growers  have  tlieir 
favourite  varieties  of  Potatoes,  some  depending  on 
one  or  two  kinds,  while  others  do  not  so  restrict 
themselves,  but  it  has  become  a  well-proved  neces- 
sity to  treat  new  kinds  and  fresh  comers  experi- 
mentally before  embarking  on  them  largely  tor 
field  planting.  Those  which  are  so  good  under 
garden  cultivation  are,  some  of  them,  poor  croppers 
when  they  come  under  the  rougher  methods  appli- 
cable to  the  farm  and  field. 

In  this  neighbourhood  no  Potato  is  more  popular 
for  field  planting  than  Up-to-Date.  This  has  given 
much  the  best  crop  this  year,  the  tubers  being 
mostly  of  large  size,  so  much  so,  m  fact,  that  there 
is  not  sulhoient  seed  to  extend  its  culture  another 
vear  from  home-grown  stock.  They  have  not 
shown  the  slightest  sign  of  "growing  out,  a 
failiiK'  some  of  the  late  Kidney  sections  are  greatly 
addicted  to  when  the  weather  is  alternatively  wet 
and  dry.  (^luality  ought  this  winter  to  be  very 
.'ood  if  weather  has  any  direct  influence,  and  it  is 
aenerally  conceded  that  dry  summers  are  conducive 
to  good  (luality.  Where  the  soil  is  suitable  and 
the  cultivation  sutticiently  generous  Snowdrop  still 
remains  a  good  all-round  Potato-good  for  summer 
and  winter— and  one  that  demands  a  good  retail 
selling  price.  The  Reading  Potatoes  Windsor 
Castle,  Satisfaction,  Abundance,  and  Ninetytold, 
are  first-rate  croppers  and  often,  though  on  all 
soils  not  invariably  go'-'d  in  quality.  Syou  House 
Prolific  is  well  praised  by  some  for  its  hea\y  crops 


Autumn  Flowers. 

Jh.    T.    Smith,    Daisy    Hill    Nursery,    sends 
number  of  interesting  autumn  flowers  or  thin, 
bright  leaf  colouring  for  our  table. 

Shkuhs  with  Beautieul  Autumn  Tints. 

Of  these  we  received  a  most  unusual  collection, 
and  it  may  interest  our  readers  to  know  the  names 
of  shrubs  and  trees  of  conspicuous  beauty  in  autumn 
througli  the  brilliancy  of  their  colouring.  Amelan- 
chier  rotundifolia  is  very  bright,  also  Acer  palmatum 
filicifolia,  Pyrus  arl.iutifolius  Brilliant,  its  narrow 
leaves  of  a  pure  scarlet  colour  ;  P.  nigra,  very  clear 
and  bright ;  the  deep  crimson  foliaged  Leucothoc 
recurva,  and  Gotoneaster  acutifolia.  Mr.  Smith 
also  sent  a  bunch  of  Veronica  Autumn  (jlory  ;  it  is 
a  mystery  why  the  varieties  of  Veronica  speciosa 
are  not  more  grown.  The  variety  sent  is  leafy, 
and  its  flowers  deep  purple,  a  good  and  distinct 
colour. 


golds  are  great  favourites  both  for  the  border  and 
for  cutting." 

The  Vitis  Coigneti*  leaves  were  superb,  intense 
crimson  and  almost  chocolate  colour,  and  one  was 
bright  self-scarlet.  When  this  Vine  colours  so 
well  as  this  it  is  as  bright  as  any  flower  of  summer, 
but,  unfortunately,  it  frequently  behaves  in  a  very 
different  way,  simply  drying  off,  with  less  beauty 
than  many  of  the  leaves  of  the  ordinary  street 
trees.  Mr.  Brotherston  sends  a  most  interesting 
series.  We  arc  reminded  again  of  the  quiet  beauty 
of  Caryopteris  Mastacanthus,  with  its  little 
clusters  of  lavender-blue  flowers,  which  seem 
deeper  in  colour  than  usual,  possibly  due  to  the 
climate ;  Berberis  Aquifolium,  Clerodendron  tri- 
chotomum,  referred  to  in  our  correspondent's  note; 
the  sweet-scented  Choisya  ternala,  Desmodium 
penduliflorum,  with  slender  stems  thick  with 
purple  flowers,  a  graceful  shrubljy  plant,  a  mass  of 
flowers  in  many  southern  gardens  at  this  time  ; 
CoUetia  horrida,  and  the  quaint  French  Marigolds 
of  good  size  and  varied  colouring. 

Mr.  Brotherston  also  sends  things  of  fine  autumn 
leaf  colouring,  and  they  comprise  Vitis  Coignetia- 
(the  .Japanese  Vine),  the  Poison  Ivy  (Rhus  Toxico- 
dendron), R.  glabra  laciniata,  Cornus  brachypoda 
var.  Acer  palmatum  sanguincum  (the-  Japanese 
Maple),  and  the  well  known  Primus  Pissardi, 
Such  a  list  shows  the  wealth  of  colour  in  the 
garden,  even  on  the  threshold  of  November. 

From  Mr.  Beckett,  the  Gardens,  Aldeuham 
Park,  Herts,  conies  a  charming  set  of 

Seedlinu  Michaelmas  Daisies. 
One  named  Captivation  has  a  pleasant  rosiness  that 
points  to  the  development  of  a  new  range  of 
colouring  among  the  Novi  -  Belgii  section.  The 
collection  of  Asters  at  Aldeuham  Park  is  a  very 
large  one,  and  we  shall  expect  to  see  many  a  good 
garden  flower  raised  there. 


Rosa  alda  and  R.  humiljs  x  RUiuis.i. 
Mr.  Smith  sends  fruiting  shoots  of  Rosa  alba, 
to  show  the  size  and  rich  colouring  of  the  heps. 
R.  alba  is  well  known  as  a  garden  Rose  of  much 
charm,  but  its  beauty  in  autumn  is  little 
written  of  in  books.  We  hope  Mr.  Smith 
will  name  the  beautiful  hybrid  Rose.  Shoots 
in  full  flower  were  sent  ; 
are     purple,     with      pale 


it  is  single,  the  flowers 
yellow     stamens,     and 


COLCHICUMS. 

A  most  interesting  series  of  Uolchicums  comes 
from  Newry.  The  "double  white  C.  autumnale 
album  fl.-pl.  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  autumn 
flowers  ;  it  is  quite  a  rosette,  and  as  white  as  driven 
snow.  Several  others  are  sent,  including  the  big 
golilet-shaped  C.  speciosum  and  the  rare  and 
deliglitful  C.  Sibthorpi,  about  which  the  late  Re\ . 
Henry  Ewbank  wrote  so  much  in  The  Garden. 
Our  late  friend,  whose  loss  we  deplore,  did  much 
to  bring  C.  Sibthorpi  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 


21  inches  across.  It  "is  apparently  vigorous,  and 
the  fact  that  it  flowers  freely  so  late  in  the  \  ear 
is  worth  noting. 

HeLIANTHUS  RHIIDUS  IL.-rL.    LATEST   01'    ALL. 

This  is  evidently  a  late  flower  of  importance. 
We  cannot  have  too  many  perennials  in  bloom  in 
October,  and  this  was  quite  fresh  and  strong.  The 
flowers  are  about  'i  inches  across,  with  stout  florets, 
and  rich  j'ellow  in  (;olour. 

FLOWKIiS  FROM  SOOTJ-AND. 
Mr.  Brotherston,  Tyninghame,  sends  a  lolj  of 
autumn  flowers,  with  this  note; — "A  few  things 
unconmion,  as  a  rule,  so  far  north.  This  is  the 
first  time  to  my  knowledge  that  the  Clerodendron 
has  flowered  as  a  bu.'ih.  CoUetia  horrida  is  flowering 
for  the  second  time  this  year.  Vitis  Coigiieti;u  is 
rather  fine  for  our  climate,  and  the  Cornus  is  a 
striking  thing  just  now  as  a  standard.     The  Mali- 


EaRLY-ELO WEEING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 
Mr.  Crane,  of  Highgate,  whose  good  work  in 
bringing  forward  in  every  way  in  his  power  the 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  is  bringing  its 
just  reward,  sends  sprays  of  the  finest  varieties, 
cut  from  the  open  garden  on  a  foggy  morning  in 
late  October.  It  is  astonishing  the  wealth  of 
colour  in  a  good  collection,  and  the  objection  that 
could  at  one  time  bo  truthfully  laid  against  them 
that  the  flowers  were  washy  and  poor  in  colour 
holds  good  no  longer.  Such  varieties  as  Mrs.  George 
Hill,  a  soft  primrose-yellow  ;  White  Quintus,  0.  J. 
Quintus,  Notaire  tJroz,  the  orange-buff  De  la  (iuille, 
Crimson  Pride,  a  very  fine  variety  with  broad  deep 
crimson  florets ;  Market  White,  Har\est  Home, 
and  Ambroise  'Thomas  are  sulhcient  to  keep  the 
garden  bright  for  many  weeks,  and  the  sprays  of 
flowers  are  useful  for  the  house.  There  is  nothing 
stiff' or  ugl)'  about  them. 


BOOKS. 

The    Book   of  the   Greenhouse.— 

This  is  the  second  volume  of  llie  series  uf  hand- 
books of  practical  gardening  edited  1j\'  Di.  Harry 
Roberts.  Each  volume  de;ils  witli  one  subject 
only.  The  first  of  the  series  was  the  "  Book  of 
Asparagus."  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack  is  responsible  for 
the  w-ork  under  consideration,  and  has  given  us  a 
book  that  is  both  readable  and  instructi\'o.  Tlie 
opening  chapter   is   devoted    to   the  buikling  and 


•  "The 
F.E.U.S. 


liook   uf   the  Greenhouse,"    by  .T.    C.    'lallack, 
John  Lane,  Lunilon  and  New  Vurk.    Price  2s.  Od. 


November  2,  1901.] 
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-heating  of  the  greenhouse,  and  details  are  given 
■of  such  important  matters  as  ventilation,  glazing, 
shading,  &i-:.  The  remaining  eight  chapters  deal 
with  various  classes  of  plants  (and  the  best  species 
and  varieties  they  contain)  suitable  for  greenhouse 
culture,  hard-wooded  plants,  climbers,  foliage,  and 
miscellaneous  plants,  and  those  best  adapted  to 
basket  culture.  A  list  of  bulbs  valuable  tor  the 
greenhouse  in  early  spring,  together  with  cultural 
directions,  form  an  interesting  chapter,  while  a 
wood  deal  of  useful  information  is  contained  in  that 
portion  of  the  book  dealing  with  plants  from  seeds, 
and  the  most  important  method  of  raising  plants  for 
the  greenhouse.  The  cultural  remarks  that  accom- 
pany all  descriptions  are  simply  worded  and 
exhaustive,  and  give  sound  information.  Those 
with  greenhouses  in  a  town  are  not  forgotten, 
for  a  special  chapter  deals  with  the  little  town 
"reenhouse.  Illustrations  of  some  of  the  best 
plants  to  grow  are  included  in  this  book,  which 
cannot  fail  to  be  helpful  to  cultivators  of  green- 
house plants. 

HOPtieultUPal  books.— The  short  note 
in  The  Garden  recently  announcing  that  the 
Cardiff  Free  Library  has  provided  a  collection 
of  books  suitable  for  local  gardeners,  is  indeed  a 
commendable  move,  and  more  particularly  so  in 
such  centres  as  those  in  which  members  of  the 
craft  abound.  It  there  is  one  thing  that  seems  to 
me  to  be  lacking  in  garden  literature  it  is  a  cheap 
standard  work  of  reference  containing  the  titles  of 
every  known  book  on  the  various  subjects  con- 
nected with  horticulture.  In  an  ordinary  way  it 
is  well-nigh  impossible  for  a  gardener — be  he 
amateur  or  professional — to  find  out  the  various 
books  on  any  special  subject  in  which  he  may  be 
more  particularly  interested.  In  some  cases  the 
Rose,  the  Vine,  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  in  many  other 
things  there  must  during  the  past  century  or  so 
have  been  hundreds  of  books  and  pamphlets  pub- 
lished, yet  I  venture  to  say  that  if  anyone  wishes 
to  make  a  special  study  of  the  history,  literature, 
or  culture  of  such  subjects,  it  is  practically  impos- 
sible to  discover  readily  what  has  already  been 
published  or  what  are  the  names  of  the  authors. 
Several  of  the  great  horticultural  societies  have 
issued  catalogues  of  their  libraries,  but  these  only 
contain  such  books  as  the  societies  possess,  and  in 
some  subjects  they  are  woefully  deficient.  Only 
in  one  case,  viz. ,  the  National  Horticultural  Society 
of  France,  is  the  library  catalogue  arranged  with 
the  view  to  assist  the  seeker  after  knowledge  who 
takes  up  a  separate  and  distinct  line  of  study.  If 
a  general  bibliographical  list  based  upon  the  same 
plan  could  be  compiled  of  all  known  works  on 
flowers,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  kindred  subjects, 
it  would  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to  such  a 
collection  as  the  Cardiff  Free  Library  appears  to 
have  provided,  and  which  might  be  provided  in 
many  other  places  where  need  is  likely  to  arise. 
It  is  a  matter  of  reproach  that  here  in  England 
most  of  the  great  horticultural  societies  have  no 
thought  or  care  for  such  a  thing  as  a  good  library 
destined  for  the  use  of  its  members.  Sluch  of  the 
vaunted  love  of  horticulture  is  largely  a  love  of 
the  money  that  can  be  laid  out  in  providing  valu- 
able prizes,  and  any  attempt  at  setting  aside  a 
portion  of  the  funds  to  buy  books  would  meet 
with  very  strenuous  opposition  on  the  part  of 
those  who  belong  to  the  exhibiting  section.  For 
such  work  to  be  done  by  a  free  library,  supported 
by  ratepayers,  is  better  perhaps  than  not  doing 
it  at  all,  but  the  work  certainly  belongs  more 
properly  to  a  horticultural  societ}',  within  whose 
limits  such  an  undertaking  is  legitimate  and  likely 
to  be  done  much  better. — C.  H.  P. 


Forthcoming'  events.— November  5,  (5, 
and  7,  National  Chrysanthemum  Society's  exhi- 
bition at  the  Royal  Aquarium  ;  November  7, 
Colchester;  November  6  and  7,  Cardiff ;  November 
7  aud  8,  Uoncaster  ;  November  8  and  9,  Waltham- 
stow  ;  November  12  and  1.3,  Ipswich  and  East  of 
England  at  Ipswich  ;  November  12,  13,  and  14, 
Birmingham  Chrysanthemum  Show ;  November  12, 
Widcombe ;  November  13  and  14,  Hull  and  Ash- 
gate  :  November  13,  14,  and  15,  York  ;  November 
14  and  15,  Walthamstow  ;  November  15,  Burton- 
on-Trent,  two  days  ;  Chorley,  two  days. 


The  Linnean  Society.— The  first  meet- 
ing of  this  society  for  the  forthcoming  session  will 
be  held  at  Burlington  House,  Piccadilly,  London, 
on  Thursday  next,  at  8  p.m.,  when  the  papers 
will  be  "The  life  history  of  the  Black  Currant 
mite  (Phytophus  ribes),"  by  Mr.  Warburton  and 
Miss  Embleton,  and  "  Notes  on  the  types  and 
species  of  Carex  in  Booth's  herbarium,"  by  Jlr. 
C.  B.  Clarke,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S.  Mr.  W.  Botting 
Hemsley,  F.R.S.,  F.L.S. ,  will  show,  on  behalf  of 
the  director.  Royal  Gardens,  Kew  (1)  germinating 
seeds  of  Araucaria  Bidwillii  (Hook)  ;  (2)  tuber  of 
Siebera  deplera,  Benth,  an  umbelliferous  plant 
from  Australia.  The  following  is  a  list  of  dates  of 
meetings  :  1901 — November  7  and  21*,  December  5 
and  19t  ;  1 902— .January  16,  February  G*  and  20, 
March  6t  and  20,  April  3*  and  17,  May  1 1  and  24 
(anniversary),  and  June  5  and  19.  The  dates 
marked  *  will  be  reserved  for  Botany,  and  those 
marked  I'  for  Zoology  ;  the  rest  will  be  general 
meetings  as  at  present.  The  chair  will  be  taken 
at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  precisely  at  every 
meeting,  excepting  May  24,  the  da}'  appointed  for 
the  anniversary  elections,  when  the  chair  will  be 
taken  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

VTimtaledon  Gardeners'  Society.— 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  winter  se.ssion  of  the 
above  society  was  held  on  the  7th  ult. ,  when  Mr. 
A.  Dean,  lecturer  on  horticulture  for  the  Surrey 
County  Council,  gave  an  essay  on  "Plants  and 
their  Foods."  This  we  hope  to  give  a  synopsis  of 
shortly.  The  following  is  the  sjdlabus  :  1901 — 
November  4. — Paper  by  Sir.  F.  Foot  on  "Freesias"; 
also  paper  by  Mr.  W.  Gill.  November  18. — Paper 
by  Mr.  R.  W.  Norman  on  "Crotons";  also  paper 
by  Mr.  D.  Sheahan  on  "Eucharis."  December2. — 
Paper  by  Mr.  A.  Newell  on  "Grouping,  &c." 
December  16. — Paper  by  Mr.  J.  L3'ne,  The  Gardens, 
Chislehurst.  1902 — January  6. — Paper  by  Mr.  J. 
Chandler  on  "Zonals"  ;  also  paper  by  Mr.  Skeggs 
on  "Gloxinias."  .January  20. — Lecture  on  "  The 
use  of  Chemical  and  other  Manures,"  by  Mr. 
F.  W.  E.  Shrivell,  F.L.S.,  of  Golden  Green, 
Tonbridge.  February  3. — Paper  by  Mr.  W.  J. 
Nash  on  "  Tomatoes "  ;  also  paper  by  Mr.  C. 
Gibson  on  "Roses  in  Pots."  February  17- — An 
evening  with  the  microscope,  by  Mr.  J.  Ollerhead. 
March  3.  — Paper  by  the  hon.  secretary  on  ' '  Water- 
ing." March  17. — Paper  by  Mr.  H.  Alderman. 
The  meetings  are  held  in  the  Queen's  Hall,  Queen's 
Road,  at  8  p.m. 

Chrysanthemums  in  Ravenscourt 

Parlt,  Hammersmith.— When  the  writer 
of  these  lines  was  a  boy  this  place,  famous  for 
its  fine  Elm  avenue,-  was  known  as  Scott's  Park, 
the  family  of  Scott  then  owning  it.  It  has  for 
some  time  been  acquired  by  the  London  County 
Council,  and  attached  to  the  fine  old  residence 
(with  its  charming  views  at  certain  points),  part 
of  which  now  forms  the  public  library,  is  an  anti- 
quated structure  which  in  those  far-off  days  was 
used  as  a  conservatory.  This  at  the  present  time 
is  a  Chrysanthemum  house.  A  more  unsuitable 
place  for  the  purpose  could  not  be  imagined,  the 
smallness  of  the  building  precluding  public  admis- 
sion to  it.  The  popularity'  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
is  now  quite  universal.  Hammersmith,  too,  was  the 
home,  at  the  old  Versailles  Nurser}',  of  the  man  who 
has  been  well  called  the  "  Father  of  the  Chrysan- 
themum "  in  England — the  late  John  Salter — that 
it  seems  quite  an  appropriate  suggestion  to  make 
that  the  parks  committee  of  the  London  County 
Council  should  seriously  consider  the  advisability 
of  soon  suppl3'ing  the  now  important  Borough  of 
Hammersmith  with  a  proper  Chrysanthemum  house 
in  Ravenscourt  Park,  as  is  the  case  in  certain  other 
parks  under  its  control,  a  boon  that  would  cer- 
tainly be  highly  appreciated  by  the  inhabitants. — 
Quo. 
Bulb  culture  in  Ireland.— In  the  /j-isA 

Time-v  of  October  7  appears  an  article  dealing 
with  bulb  culture  in  Ireland.  The  writer  gives 
some  interesting  particulars  of  Messrs.  Hogg  and 
Robertson's  bulb  farms  at  Rush,  County  Dublin. 
These  were  established  in  1895.  Each  little  plot 
is  fortified  by  sloping  earth  embankments  or  low 
mud  walls,  and  hedges  of  the  oval-leaved  Privet 
and  other  hardy  shrubs  are  used  in  addition  to  or 
in  combination  with  the  earth  banks,  so  as  to  break 


very  high  winds,  and  so  far  screen  flower  buds 
and  leaves  from  injury.  The  land  that  has  been 
under  trial  at  Rush  for  six  or  seven  3'ears  consists 
of  small,  irregular  plots,  and  altogether  comprises 
some  twenty-one  acres.  The  kinds  of  bulbs  here 
grown  largely  consist  of  Narcissus,  Tulips,  Iris, 
Ixias  and  Sp*raxis,  Gladiolus,  Anemones,  and 
Ranunculus.  Of  these  now  popular  flowers  the 
finest  of  varieties  and  new  seedlings  are  grown 
with  every  success.  About  six  acres  are  devoted 
to  Narcissus,  and  the  collection  embraces  about  300 
distinct  kinds.  There  are  about  five  acres  under 
miscellaneous  bulbs,  and  all  the  leading  sorts  of 
Iris,  English  and  Spanish,  Ixias,  Gladioli,  &c.  We 
do  not  know  whether  the  Land  Commission,  or 
even  the  Agricultural  and  Technical  I'^ducation 
Department  have  ever  thought  it  worth  their  while 
to  send  their  experts  or  advisers  to  see  the  bulb 
grounds  at  Ru^'h.  There,  however,  in  a  quiet  and 
comparatively  out-of-the-way  place,  may  be  seen 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  practical  object- 
lessons  on  profitable  land  culture  to  be  found  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  .James  Pvobertson 
has  shown  us  how  to  grow  bulbs  extensively  and 
profitably  on  Irish  soil,  and  now,  of  course,  every- 
one will  be  wondering  why  a  thing  apparently 
so  simple  should  not  have  been  attempted  near 
Dublin  before. 

Flowers  at  Coed  Efa,  near  Wrex- 
ham.— Besides  CoUetia  horrida  and  Caryopteris 
Mastacanthus,  there  are  other  beautiful  or  striking 
plants  which  might  be  grown  with  advantage 
more  often  in  small  gardens  with  only  a  frame. 
Arundinaria  falcata,  at  least  3  feet  across  at  the 
roots,  and  waving  over  a  wide  space  all  around, 
has  been  a  great  pleasure,  scarcely  needing 
perhaps  the  protection  of  hay-bands  given  to  it 
every  winter.  Solanum  jasminoides  has  thriven 
amazingly,  and  is  still  flowering.  I  cannot  get 
Euonymus  europfeus  to  adorn  my  garden  with  the 
coral  red  so  ornamental  in  the  hedges  of  North 
Oxfordshire,  but  Euonymus  latifolius  has  had  a 
fair  crop  of  the  brilliant  fruit.  Lathyrus  azureus, 
with  its  pretty  blue  flowers,  is  a  welcome  successor 
to  the  Sweet  Peas,  now  over.  The  rich  purple  of 
Crocus  asturicus  lights  up  the  rockery.  Anomatheca 
omenta  near  the  house  wall  has  been  in  bloom  for 
months,  lives  through  winter  after  winter,  and 
increases  fast.  The  Fuchsias  of  three  kinds  in  a 
row,  I  might  almost  say  a  hedge,  arching  over  a 
low  stone  wall  bj'  the  drive,  are  still  almost  in 
their  full  beauty — two  I  suppose  to  be  gracilis  and 
globosa,  and  the  third  a  very  good  kind  indeed, 
which  I  will  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  some  time 
to  name  for  me.  Plumbago  Larpentse,  usually  over- 
taken by  the  frost  before  it  blooms,  is  very  pretty 
this  year.  Of  the  Michaelmas  Daisies,  now  so 
widely  grown,  I  need  hardly  speak.  Polygonum 
Brunonis  and  P.  amplexicaule  are  attractive  both 
in  leaf  and  flower.  It  is  delightful  to  have  the 
lovely  blue  blossoms  of  Parochetus  communis  in 
late  October  and  in  November,  but,  alas  !  it  is  not 
easy  to  keep  it  through  the  winter.  The  white 
Cyclamen  growing  under  Spiraea  Thunbergi  were 
still  pretty  on  October  28. — F.  A.  Sturge.  [We 
thank  our  correspondent  very  much  for  his 
interesting  notes,  and  shall  be  pleased  to  name  the 
Fuchsia  when  sent  to  us. — Eds.] 


SOCIETIES. 


LIVERPOOL    ROOT    EXHIBITION. 

The  Farmers'  Club  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  excellent 
show  held  near  the  Hayraarket  on  the  19th  ult.  This  ■was 
the  twelfth  venture,  and  it  fully  sustained  its  high  position 
as  the  leading  fixture  of  the  kind  in  the  North  of  England. 
Certainly  it  proves  an  object-lesson  to  the  large  number  of 
visitors  who  avail  themselves  of  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
gathering  valuable  information.  The  Lord  JIayor,  Mr.  A. 
Crossthwaite,  opened  the  show  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
gathering.  The  classes  numbered  ninety-two  and  the  entries 
well  over  1,000.  Space  will  not  permit  our  giving  more  than 
the  leading  prize  winners  in  each  class. 

Potatoes. 

In  this  section  there  were  thirty-flve  classes  and  about 
500  entries  In  all  cases  six  tubers  were  required  for  each 
dish.  White  early  kidney  :  First,  Mr.  James  Parker  with 
Duke  of  York.  Early  Sutton's  Regent :  First,  Mr.  James 
Johnson.     Wliite  early  round  :  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Alty  with 
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Best  of  All.  WTiite  second  early  :  lirst.  :\Ir.  T.  Perceval  with 
Prime  Minister.  Round  secimd  early;  First,  executors  of 
Mr.  Peter  Davies  with  grand  Goldftnder.  This  excellent  lot 
secured  the  special  prize  as  the  best  round  dish  and  Mr.  E,. 
Blezard's  prize  for  the  best  dish  in  the  show. 

Early  or  second  early,  any  shape,  except  kidney  and  round, 
Mr.  B.  Ashton  won  with  a  flne  type  of  Ideal.  Snowdrop  or 
Lord  of  the  Isles :  The  same  exhibitor  won  with  the  first- 
named.  Eeadint;  Giants  or  Colossals  :  Mr.  James  Keedham 
won  with  the  latter.  Sutton's  Abundance  :  First,  ilr.  .T. 
Halsall.  Sutton's  Satisfaction  :  First,  Mr.  G.  Ashle>.  Up-to- 
Date  or  Lord  Roberts  :  Mr.  James  Parker  won  with  the 
former  out  of  thirty-three  entries.  Late  maincrup  or 
Langworthys :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  was  first  with  the  former. 
Late  kidney  :  First,  ilr.  James  Needham  with  Fidlers  Fame, 
large  and  clean.  Late  round  :  First,  executors  of  Mr.  P. 
Davies  with  Zion  House,  out  of  twenty-six  entries.  Late  any 
other  shape  :  if  r.  George  Ashley  first  with  Scottish  Triumph, 
twenty-two  entries.  Red  or  coloured,  early  or  second  early 
round  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  first  with  Reading  Russett.  Kidney  : 
First,  executors  of  Mr.  P.  Davies  with  Peerless  Rose.  Any 
other  shape  :  ilr.  J.  Johnson  won  "with  Lida,  of  good  form. 
Late  round  :  Mr.  D.  Oldfield  was  first  with  King  of  the 
Russetts.  For  the  heaviest  old  or  new  six  tubers  Mr.  James 
Needham  won  with  Reading  Giant  weighing  161b.  llr^oz. 

Kew  varieties,  any  colour,  early  or  second  early  kidney  : 
First,  Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton  with  flne  formed  ilajestic.  Early  or 
second  early  round  :  Mr.  B.  Ashton  tirst  with  Daniels 
Special.  Late  kidney  or  any  other  shape,  except  round  :  Mr- 
James  Johnson  with  Excelsior  and  Special.  Late  round : 
ilr.  G.  Pennington  with  Charles  Fidler.  In  these  classes  a 
great  number  of  varieties  were  staged,  many  of  them  of  high 
promise. 

Many  valuable  special  prizes  were  presented  for  those  by 
Messrs.  Sutton,  Reading,  for  three  dishes,  pcizes  40s.,  20s., 
and  103.  Executors  of  Mr.  Peter  Davies  were  flrst  with 
Windsor  Castle,  Satisfaction,  and  Abundance. 

Messrs.  E.  Webb  and  Sons,  AVordsley,  prizes  for  early  or 
second  early  kidney  :  First,  Mr.  B.  Ashton  with  Wordsleys 
Pride,  and  for  the  early  or  second  early  round  the  same 
grower  was  first  with  Renown.  Late  Kidney :  Mr.  D. 
Oldfield  with  Motor.  Late  roiuid  :  Mr.  Thomas  Reasen  with 
Goldfinder. 

For  ilessrs.  Fidler  and  Sons'  prizes  for  six  tubers  of  the 
new  variety  Charles  Fidler,  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal  and 
one  guinea,  went  to  Mr.  David  Oldfield  with  fair  specimens. 

Mr.  W.  L.  Hutton,  Ormskirk,  gave  prizes  for  tubers  to  be 
unwashed  and  offered  for  sale  for  the  first  time  in  1901. 
Kidney  or  any  other  shape,  except  round  :  First,  Mr.  J.  R. 
Newton  with  Webbs  Empire.  Round  :  Mr.  J.  Halsall  with 
Charles  Fidler. 

Mr.  W.  Kerr's  prizes— Kerr's  General  French  :  First,  Mr. 
David  Oldfield. 

Mr.  John  Niven's  prizes-single  dish  of  Sirdar,  Advance,  or 
Pioneer:  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Newton  with  the  first  named.  For 
Niven's  Langworthy,  Mr.  John  Halsall  won. 

Vegetables. 

Swedes,  three  purple  :  Mr.  W.  Shepherd  with  Sutton's. 
Mr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  presented  three  prizes  and  a 
silver  cup  for  three  Gateacre  Swedes,  which  were  won  by 
Mrs.  Jave  Woods,  last  year's  winner,  who  now  retains  the 
cup.  Two  Cucumbers  :  First,  Mr.  A.  Reynolds.  Six  red  or 
crimson  Tomatoes  ;  First,  Mr.  A.  Bruckshaw  ;  and  for  yellows : 
Mr.  James  Smith.  For  any  other  root  or  vegetable  the 
winners  were  Mr.  R.  Ashton  for  Peas,  Colonel  R.  Ireland 
Blackburn  with  French  Beans,  and  ]\Ir.  S.  Thorpe  with 
Horseradish. 

Fruit. 

Apples,  six  culinary  ;  First,  Mr.  Thomas  Guy.  Six  dessert : 
The  same  exhibitor.  Pears,  six  culinary  :  Mr.  E.  H.  Wood. 
Six  dessert:  Mr.  Thomas  Krocklebank,  and  a  special  for  the 
best  dish  of  Apples  or  Pears.  Six  dessert  Pears :  First,  Mr. 
R.  Mercer. 

Numerous  exhibits  were  set  up  not  for  competition. 
JMr.  H.  Middlehurst,  Liverpool,  sent  Gateacre  Swedes ; 
Messrs.  Dicksons,  Chester,  sixty  varieties  of  Apples  and 
Potatoes ;  Messrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson,  ilanchester, 
Potatoes  and  Roots  ;  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dumfries,  new  varieties 
of  Potatoes,  raised  by  the  exhibitor  ;  Mr.  W.  Ker,  Liverpool, 
collection  of  salads  and  vegetables. 

The  arrangements,  as  usual,  were  admirably  carried  out  by 
Messrs.  R.  Mawdsley  and  A.  Peppin  and  a  number  of 
stewards. 


BRISTOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
This  society  held  its  usual  fortnightly  meeting  at  St.  John's 
Parish  Rooms  on  the  24th  ult.,  Mr.  Binfleld  occupying 
the  chair.  A  most  interesting  paper  was  read  by  Mr 
F.  G.  Treseder,  F.R.H.S.,  N.D.S.,  of  the  Cardiff  Gardeners' 
Association,  his  subject  being  "The  Dahlia."  Mr.  Treseder 
being  an  authority  on  Dahlias,  a  good  numlier  of  the 
societies'  members  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity 
of  getting  some  excellent  information  concerning  this  now 
very  popular  flower,  and  they  were  not  disappointed.  The 
lecturer  traced  its  history  from  its  flrst  appearance  in 
the  horticultural  world  in  1787,  up  to  the  present  day, 
during  which  time  it  has  come  to  the  front  by  leaps  and 
bounds,  and  is  now  almost  indispensalile  to  all  lovers  of  their 
gardens,  It  was  first  introduced  into  Kngland  by  Lady  Bute, 
since  which  time  it  has  undergone  numorous  improvements^ 
thanks  to  such  men  as  ifessrs.  Treseder,  Cannell,  Keynes,  and 
others.  Clear  and  concise  details  were  given  as  to  the 
culture  and  general  treatment,  as  also  the  most  useful 
varieties  for  bedding  and  cutting.  Mr.  Treseder  laid  stress 
upon  giving  the  Dahlia  plenty  of  space  and  air,  the  necessity 
of  careful  planting,  staking  and  tying  being  most  important 
to  get  good  results.  The  Cactus  varieties  were  recom- 
mended as  being  ihe  most  useful  for  cutting,  and  would  last 
a  long  time  in  water,  if  cut  twenty-four  hours  before  using 
and  placed  in  water  so  as  to  stiffen  their  stems.  The  best 
time  to  cut  is  in  the  evening  or  early  morning.  The  best 
season  of  the  year  for  saving  the  seed  was  also  mentioned. 
By  cuttings,  however,  was  the  most  general  plan  of  propa- 


gation. The  insects  which  infest  the  Dahlia,  remarked  the 
lecturer,  were  numerous,  but  these  could  be  easily  overcome 
by  careful  attention  in  syringing  with  any  of  the  many 
insecticides  which  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  gardener.  To 
obtain  large  bkioms,  cutting  away  the  slender  growths  was 
recommended,  leaving  six  or  eight  shoots  only  on  a  plant. 
A  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  excellent  collection  of  cut 
blooms  of  over  fifty  varieties  of  this  favourite  flower, 
which  showed  to  what  perfection  it  can  be  brought, 
and  for  which  Mr.  Treseder  was  unanimously  awarded  the 
society's  special  certificate  of  merit.  His  lecture  was  much 
appreciated,  and  he  was  accorded  the  hearty  thanks  of  the 
association  for  his  most  excellent  paper.  Prizes  for  six 
blooms  of  Cactus  Dahlias  were  awarded  as  follows  :— First, 
Mr.  F.  Taggart  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield);  second,  Mr.  A.  Baker 
(gardener,  ilr.  Orchard);  third,  Mr.  Maidment.  Certificates 
of  merit  went  to  Mr.  Howell  Davis,  J  P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Curtis), 
for  a  pair  of  Acalypha  hispida ;  Mr.  C.  Bruce  Coles  (gardener, 
Mr.  Lee),  for  Cattleya  labiata :  Mr.  J.  Harris,  for  collection 
of  Dahlias,  and  to  Mr.  .Skinner  for  a  dish  of  Pears.  The 
management  of  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  will  be  the 
subject  for  the  next  fortnightly  meeting,  lieing  the  first  prize 
essay  won  by  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Redland. 


CROYDON  HORTICULTIRAL  SOCIETY. 
The  society's  meeting  on  the  16th  ult.  was  held  at  the  Art 
Gallery,  Park  Lane,  Croydon.  There  was  a  large  attendance 
of  members  and  friends,  including  a  fair  number  of  ladies. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  presided.  Mr.  C.  Kromer,  Roraima 
Nursery,  Bandon  Hill,  Croydon,  gave  his  most  interesting 
and  entertaining  lecture  on  "An  Oichid  Collectors  Travels 
through  British  Guiana  to  Brazil."  Mr.  Kromer  gave  a 
graphic  and  interesting  account  of  his  travels  in  search  of 
the  beautiful  Cattleya  lawrenceana  and  other  famous  and 
charming  Orchids,  giving  details  of  the  various  species  met 
with,  their  natural  Iiabits  and  conditions  of  growth.  Other 
plants  were  also  mentioned,  the  natural  features  of  the 
country  travelled  through,  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
the  native  tribes  of  India,  &c.,  were  faithfully  portrayed 
and  illustrated.  Money  and  its  value  being  unknown  to  the 
Indians,  transaction  had  to  be  carried  on  by  means  of  barter 
goods,  the  enumeration  of  which  was  most  amusing.  The 
journey  through  the  Savannah,  and  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain  of  Roraima,  ij,6U0  feet  above  sea  level,  also  the 
arrival  at  the  top,  cooking  and  sleeping  arrangements  (Mr. 
Kromer  and  his  companion  were  the  first  white  men  who 
had  slept  a  night  on  the  mountain)  were  described.  Photo- 
graphing scenes  and  events.,  and  collecting  by  field,  flood,  and 
mountain  were  most  aptly  described.  The  descent  from 
Roraima  and  return  journey  with  its  mishaps  and  adventures 
were  interesting,  and  many  useful  and  valuable  hints  to 
Orchid  growers  were  given.  The  lecture  was  illustrated  by 
forty-eight  lantern  slides  from  photographs  taken  en  route 
by  Mr.  Kromer,  who  was  heartily  applauded.  On  the 
proposition  of  the  chairman,  supported  by  ilr.  M.  E.  Mills,  a 
unanimous  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  on  Monday, 
the  21st  ult.,  at  the  Royal  Aquarium,  Westminster,  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Lyne.  There  was  an  excep- 
tionally ^ood  attendance  of  members,  and  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  the  light  was  as  good  as  it  had  been  at  any 
time  during  the  day.  An  interesting  collection  of  novelties 
was  staged  for  adjudication,  large  exhibition  Japanese 
blooms  predominating.  The  following  varieties  were  given 
certificates  :— 

Bronze  Soleil  d'Octobre.— This  is  a  very  pleasing  bronzy 
fawn  sport  from  the  well-known  Japanese  Soleil  d'Octobre. 
The  colour  deepens  towards  the  iKise  of  the  florets,  con- 
trasting pleasingly  with  the  paler  shade  of  colour.  Habit 
fairly  dwarf.  This  plant  received  nine  points  out  of  a 
possible  twelve,  which  carries  with  it  a  first-class  certiflcate 
as  a  decorative  variety.  From  Mr.  George  Prickett,  St. 
Ann's  Road,  South  Tottenham. 

Ttitnnpk.— This  is  a  very  handsome,  rich,  deep  glowing 
crimson  Japanese  flower,  with  a  golden  bronze  reverse  to  the 
florets.  These  are  of  medium  width,  slightly  twist,  curl,  and 
build  up  a  flower  of  medium  size  and  of  good  substance  and 
splendid  form.  Awarded  sixteen  out  of  a  possible  eightf  en 
points.     Exhibited  by  ilr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Bessie  God  fret/. --This  lovely  Japanese  exhibition  Idoom 
was  unanimously  awarded  full  points— eighteen— and  well 
merited  the  distinction.  It  is  a  large  spreading  flower, 
with  florets  of  medium  width,  neatly  letlexing,  and  deve- 
loping a  bloom  of  even  form.  The  colour  is  pale  yellow, 
with  a  richer  coloured  centre,  the  inside  richer  colouring  of 
the  florets  being  clearly  revealed.     Also  from  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Masterpwce. —In  this  variety  we  have  another  bloom  which 
gained  the  maximum  number  of  points.  It  is  one  of 
incurved  Japanese  form,  the  colour  of  the  florets  inside 
being  reddish  crimson,  with  a  golden  bronze  reverse.  The 
florets,  which  are  of  splendid  substance  and  broad,  build  up 
a  large  compact  fiower  of  good  form,  and  which,  when 
finished,  has  a  massive  appearance.     From  Mr.  Godficy. 

Hxmoiith  Crimsov.—Oi  two  varieties  of  somewhat  similar 
form  and  colour  this  was  adjudged  the  better  one.  The 
florets  are  broad  and  of  good  substance,  developing  a  flower 
of  incurved  Japanese  form.  When  flnished  the  florets  in  the 
centre  of  the  large  blooms  reflex,  revealing  the  inside 
colouring  of  rich  bright  claret-crimson,  tl.e  reverse  of 
which  is  golden-bronze.  Awarded  full  points,  carrying  a 
first-class  certiflcate,  to  Mr.  Gotifiey. 

Pink  Marif  Andcrttmi.—A  charming  pink  sport  from  the 
well-known  small-flowered  single  Miss  Mary  Anderson,  and 
a  decided  acquisition  to  this  section.  The  disc  is  yellow, 
and  has  a  very  narrow  zone  round  it,  which  brings  up  the 
colour  of  the  flower.  Awarded  maximum  points.  First- 
class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

J'lim  rf'Or.— This  is  a  rich  golden-yellow  decorative 
Japanese  variety,  which  was  exhibited  in  disbudded  and 
undisbudded  form.  In  the  latter  character  there  was  not 
much  to  admire,  but  as  a  disbudded  plant  there  are  points 


of  merit  which  can  be  appreciated.  First-class  certiflcate 
to  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill,  Maidenhead. 

The  committee  wished  to  see  again  Mrs.  C.  Grilfen,  a 
large  loosely-built  spreading  Japanese  bloom  of  a  soft  yellow  , 

colour,  and  also  one  of  promise,  and  Mary  Vallis,  a  lovely  ' 

clear  rose-coloured  bloom  of  a  pleasing  Japanese  reflexed 
form.  Other  promising  flowers  were  Duke  of  Devonshire,  a 
large  massive  incurved  .Japanese  of  a  clear  yellow  colour; 
The  Baron,  a  fairly  large  spreading  Japanese,  with  broad 
massive  petals,  colour  chestnut-crimson  suffused  golden- 
yellow,  with  rich  gold  reverse  ;  and  General  Buller,  a  large 
bronzy  yellow  Japanese  of  drooping  form.  A  pretty  border 
sort  named  Ryecroft  Beauty  of  a  soft  salmon-pink  colour 
was  very  dainty. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  above  society  held  a  meet- 
ing on  Monday  evening,  the  21st  ult.,  at  Carr's  Restaurant, 
Strand.  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  occupied  the  chair,  the  atten- 
dance being  rather  under  the  average.  Before  the  work  of 
the  evening  commenced  the  chairman  ottered,  in  the  name 
of  the  committee  and  himself,  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Richard  Dean,  whose  illness  had  prevented 
him  from  being  present  on  the  last  occasion  of  their 
meeting.     Mr.  Dean  suitably  responded. 

A  letter  from  a  member  of  the  committee  was  read  stating 
that  he  was  about  to  go  to  New  Zealand  and  would  be 
pleased  to  do  anything  for  the  society  he  could.  The  com- 
mittee resolved  that  he  lie  furnished  with  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  authorising  him  to  rei>resent  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society  there. 

A  very  hearty  welcome  was  given  to  the  reading  of  a 
letter  from  Sir  Albert  RoUitt  accepting  the  post  of  pi  esident 
of  the  society,  and  agreeing  to  take  the  chair  at  the  annual 
dinner,  which  has  been  fixed  for  Wednesday,  the  27th  inst., 
at  6.15  p.m.,  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant.  The  musical 
arrangements  on  this  occasion  will  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
Mr.  H.  J.  Jones. 

Several  members  having  decided  to  go  to  the  Birmingham 
show,  it  was  resolved  that  they  be  formed  into  an  official 
deputation  from  the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society. 

The  secretary  read  a  statement  as  to  the  prize  money  and 
medals  awarded  at  the  October  show,  and  also  gave  a  short 
financial  statement  for  the  present  year,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  upwards  of  £00  had  been  awarded  in  the 
competitive  classes  in  cash,  and  also  various  gold,  silver- 
gilt,  and  silver  medals  to  exhibitors  in  the  miscellaneous 
group  classes. 

ilr.  Harman  Payne  gave  an  account  of  a  visit  he  had 
made  to  Paris  with  the  object  of  seeing  the  recent 
exhibition  of  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  'here.  A 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  bim  for  so  doing.  Mr.  ilartiu 
Hope  Sutton  and  Mr.  Thomas  Rochford,  both  patrons  of  the 
society,  having  died  since  the  last  meeting,  votes  of 
sympathy  and  condolence  were  passed  and  directed  to  be 
conveyed  to  their  respective  families.  The  chairman 
announced  that  the  presentation  of  the  testimonial  to  ilr. 
Percy  Waterer  had  been  duly  made,  and  that  that  gentleman 
was  much  pleased  with  it.  The  election  of  new  members 
brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

A  meeting  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal 
A(|uarium,  Westminster,  on  Monday  afternoon  last,  the 
28th  ult.,  at  three  o'clock,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  presiding  over  a 
capital  attendance  of  members.  The  meeting  of  this  com- 
mittee immediately  prior  to  the  great  November  show  is 
usually  the  occasion  for  a  splendid  display  of  novelties,  and 
was  quite  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  corresponding  displays 
in  other  years.  Japanese  varieties  were  almost  exclusively 
staged  on  this  occasion,  there  being  but  one  exception,  and 
this  one  a  new  sort  of  the  incurved  type  of  the  flower.  In  a 
few  instances  first-class  certiflcates  were  secured  by  a  very 
narrow  margin  of  points,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a 
high  standard  of  quality  is  generally  followed.  Those  to 
receive  distinction  were  :— 

0.  Penford. — A  very  large,  massive  incurved  Japanese 
flower  of  great  solidity,  with  florets  of  good  length  and 
medium  width  ;  inside  colouring  dull  rosy  red,  with  pale 
bronzy  bufl"  reverse.  The  inside  colouring  of  the  florets  is 
freely  displayed  in  the  centre.  Award  of  merit  to  Mr.  C, 
Penford,  Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant. 

Kimberh'i/.-^X  large,  reflexed  Japanese  variety  of  some- 
what indirterent  form;  colour  rich  golden -yellow,  with 
paler  reverse.  First-class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey, 
Exmouth. 

Godfreij's  Pnde.~Ai\  immense  incurved  Japanese  bloom 
of  pleasing  form,  and  one  of  the  largest  and  most  spreading 
of  its  kind  ;  florets  very  long,  of  good  width,  and  loosely 
incurving  ;  colour  on  the  inside  bright  reddish  claret,  with  a 
bronzy  buff  reverse.  Full  points  awarded,  carrying  a  flrst- 
class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  Godfrey. 

Godfrey's  Kinci.—\  welcome  addition  to  the  reflexed 
Japanese  owing  to  its  colour,  which  may  be  described  as 
chestnut-crimson,  faintly  tinted  with  rose.  The  florets  are 
fairly  broad,  and  the  reverse  colouring  is  a  beautiful  gold. 
First-class  certiflcate  awarded  to  Mr.  GJodfrey. 

H.  E.  Hoijman. — A  large  Japanese  bloom  of  great  breadth, 
with  broad  florets  of  good  substance,  slightly  curling  and 
incurving  at  the  ends ;  colour  bright  rosy  crimson  inside,  with 
a  golden  reverse.  First-class  certiflcate.  From  Mr.  Godfrey. 
Mr.  K.  li.  Hinumell. — A  very  large,  reflned  Japanese 
flower  of  graceful  build  and  splendid  depth.  The  florets 
are  very  long,  broad,  and  drooping,  also  slightly  twisted, 
curling,  and  loosely  incurving.  The  colour  is  a  charming 
shade  of  soft  rose-pink  on  a  cream  ground.  First-class 
certiflcate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  the  Gardens, 
Thrumpton  Hall,  Derby. 

Violet  Ladft  Beaumont.-  This  is  a  grand  addition  to  the 
deep  rich  crimson  flowers  of  reflexed  Japanese  form.  The 
florets,  which  are  of  great  substance  and  etiually  good 
breadth,  are  also  fairly  long  for  this  type  of  flower,  and, 
with  the  rich  golden  reverse,  made  an  invaluable  bloom  for 
exhibition.  First-class  certificate  awarded  to  Mr.  N.  Moly- 
neux,  the  Gardens,  Rookesbury  Park,  Fareham. 

Geo.  Lainence. — A  large  incurved  Japanese  of  loose  build  ; 
colour  bronzy  yellow  ;  florets  broad  and  fairly  long,  twisting, 
and  curling.  First-class  certiflcate.  Exhibited  by  Mr.  U. 
Perkins,  the  Gardens,  Greenlands,  Henley-on-Thames. 
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THE    CHRYSANTHEMUM 
SEASON. 

CHKYSANTHEMUMS  are  in  sea- 
son, and  from  now  throughout  the 
month  will  hold  high  festival  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  King- 
dom, on  the  continent,  and  in  the 
United  States,  while  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  the  same  enthusiasm  that  has  brought 
this  flower  to  so  great  a  perfection  here  is 
becoming  apparent  with  good  results.  Pessi- 
mists declare  that  Chrysanthemum  "  fashion  " 
is  waning,  but  we  honestly  cannot  detect  any 
signs  of  declining  interest,  nor  is  this  likely  to 
occur  in  any  serious  degree,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  is  the  only  flower  that  carries  us  on 
towards  the  spring,  when  again  the  fresh 
beauty  of  the  early  flowers  colours  the  earth. 
We  have  no  fault  finding  with  the  principle 
that  underlies  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions. 
Enthusiasm  is  kindled  at  a  depressing  time  of 
year,  the  conservatory  is  made  gorgeous  with 
Rowers  of  a  colour  such  as  the  earlier  raisers 
never  dreamed  of,  and  in  the  small  greenhouse 
of  the  amateur,  even  placed  in  the  dingiest 
suburb,  it  is  possible  to  grow  Chrysanthemums 
with  unfailing  success.  Few  flowers  can  live 
through  the  suff'ocating  fogs  of  the  past  and 
present  weeks,  fogs  sufficient  to  try  the  strength 
of  the  most  robust,  but  the  Chrysanthemum 
loses  little  of  its  great  and  glorious  beauty. 
Thousands  flock  to  the  annual  manifestations 
of  the  cultivator's  skill  in  the  parks  of  London 
and  other  large  towns,  and  exhibitions  so 
wholesome  and  refreshing  must  tend  to  the 
bettering  of  the  lives  of  those  who  dwell  in 
cities,  amid  squalor  and  surroundings  that 
tend  to  the  degradation  of  human  life.  A 
Chrysanthemum  show  is  a  blessing,  and  we 
hope  the  day  will  never  come  when  the  thou- 
sands of  toilers  in  Southwark,  Battersea,  and 
other  neighbourhoods  as  overcrowded,  are 
denied  the  bright  flower  display  that  lasts 
through  the  month  of  November. 

The  great  display  is  that  of  the  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster.  It  is  the  annual 
tournament  of  Chrysanthemum  growers,  who 
fight  valiantly  for  the  places  of  honour,  and 
bring  to  the  front  flowers  of  proportions 
sufficient  to  astonish  victors  in  even  recent 
years.  Mop-headed  these  enormous  flowers 
may  be,  but  they  are  undeniably  handsome, 
and  their  colour  remarkable  for  richness 
and  variety.  Big  vases  filled  with  flowers  of 
one  good  colour    form   decorations   of    much 


beauty,  not  devoid  of  a  certain  grace,  and  it  is 
this  latter-day  way  of  showing  the  large 
flowered  .Japanese  varieties,  and  the  classes 
akin  to  them,  that  has  altered  for  the  better 
the  exhibition  of  to-day.  There  is  less  stiffness, 
a  reasonable  desire  to  break  away  from  mono- 
tonous lines,  and  full  encouragement  in  the  way 
of  prizes  to  bring  out  all  the  charm  of  the 
flower  for  dainty  decorations. 

A  large  Chrysanthemum  exhibition  on  a 
murky  November  day  is  a  scene  of  colour 
more  splendid  than  that  of  the  Rose  itself,  and 
year  by  year  the  onlooker  discerns  the  raiser's 
art  in  breaking  away  into  types  hitherto  un- 
known, not  always,  alas  !  with  happy  results, 
but  in  a  measure  praiseworthy  as  an  honest 
attempt  to  maintain  a  keen  interest  in  the 
great  flower  of  the  dying  year. 

Far  into  November  the  Chrysanthemum  is 
in  evidence,  not  in  a  glasshouse,  but  in  the 
gardens  of  rich  and  poor,  and  for  many  weeks 
stately  borders  and  cottage  plots  have  been 
brightened  with  abundant  masses  of  gold  and 
white,  of  crimson  and  bronze,  and  many  other 
shades  as  rich  and  satisfying.  Driving  through 
Hertfordshire  lanes  on  the  first  day  of  the 
present  month  we  noticed  with  pleasure  a  love 
shown  for  the  Chrysanthemum  in  all  its 
glorious  variety  of  form  and  colour,  many  a 
cottage  garden  being  thick  with  blossom,  not 
of  the  newer  additions  to  the  hardy  outdoor 
race,  but  the  old  favourites,  the  famous  Cottage 
Pink,  the  rich  orange  Soleil  d'Or,  the  pure 
white  Sceur  Melaine,  and  Mme.  Desgranges. 
There  are  several  classes  of  outdoor  Chrysan- 
themums. Early  in  October  the  flowers  Isegin 
to  expand,  and  with  the  clouds  of  Asters 
colour  the  month  with  a  hundred  hues,  until 
the  true  November  varieties  close  the  season. 
Cottage  Pink  is  a  type  of  a  hardy  outdoor 
Chrysanthemum,  good  in  colour  and  in  shape, 
a  true  pink  passing  to  crimson  in  the  centre, 
unsullied  even  after  heavy  rains.  .Julie 
Lagravere  outdoors  shows  its  true  crimson 
colouring,  and  so  we  might  go  through  the 
list,  finding  in  the  clear,  fresh,  and  good 
colours  of  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemums  more 
lasting  pleasure  than  in  those  under  glass,  a 
prey  to  mildew  and  the  other  ills  that  accom- 
pany a  highly  fed  constitution. 

It  is  in  the  purer  atmosphere  of  the  country 
that  the  outdoor  Chrysanthemum  tells  the 
best  story  of  how  to  bring  joy  to  the  garden 
when  thoughts  of  Christmas  are  awakened. 
A  village  of  Chrysanthemums  is  possible.  We 
know  a  village  we  have  so  christened,  a  strag- 
gling Surrey  retreat,  where  at  this  time  the 


gardens  are  flooded  with  flowers  as  bright  a 
the  Roses  in  summer,  a  welcome  and  remark- 
able result  of  a  neighbourly  determination  to 
gladden  the  year  with  a  floral  beauty  made 
possible  in  the  late  autumn  months  with  the 
gold  and  bronze,  white  and  crimson  of  the 
hardy  Chrysanthemum. 
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EucHARis  Flowers. 

Mr.  J.  Skitt,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bright, 
Ashfield,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool,  sends  some 
superb  flowers  of  Euoharis  amazonica,  with  this 
interesting  note:  "I  am  sending  two  spikes  of 
Eucliaris  amazonica  ;  one  has  ten  flowers.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  rather  an  unusual  number. 
A  few  years  ago  the  bulbs  were  badly  infested 
with  the  mite,  but  last  February  they  were  turned 
out  of  the  pots  and  pulled  to  pieces  singly,  washed, 
and  all  signs  of  mite  cut  away.  The  roots  were 
then  potted  into  15-inch  pots  in  good  loam  and 
dried  cow  manure,  and  a  little  sand  mixed,  twenty- 
eight  bulbs  in  each  pot.  The  pots  were  half  filled 
with  crocks,  or  a  little  more.  Since  they  com- 
menced to  grow  again  they  have  had  plenty  of 
water  and  liquid  manure.  One  pot  shows  twenty- 
two  spikes." 

Abnormal  Growths  in  Flowers. 
The  number  of  monstrosities,  abnormal  growths, 
or  what  our  American  cousins  would  call  "  freaks," 
which  are  from  time  to  time  to  be  found  among 
plants — not  only  in  the  flowers  and  fruit,  but  also 
in  the  leaves,  stems,  and  roots — is  astonishing.  In 
a  recent  number  of  The  Garden  an  interesting 
abnormality  in  the  growth  of  a  Pear  was  figured 
and  commented  on.  Recently  two  very  interesting 
monstrosities  have  been  received  from  Miss  E.  0. 
Parr,  of  Bromley,  one  a  shoot  of  Rosa  rugosa 
which  should  have  borne  three  blossoms,  but  each 
calyx  contains  a  number  of  small  flowers  crowded 
together.  These  proliferous  flowers,  as  they  are 
called  in  the  Rose,  are  by  no  means  uncommon, 
and  there  are  many  varieties  of  them  ;  in  fact,  the 
Rose  seems  more  liable  to  these  vagaries  than  other 
plants.  I  have  a  drawing  of  mj'  own  of  a  well- 
formed  Rose,  from  the  centre  of  which  grew  three 
well-shaped  small  buds,  and  one  of  my  father's, 
showing  three  small  Roses  on  a  stalk  growing  from 
the  middle  of  a  small  distorted  Rose  about  the 
same  size  as  the  others  ;  also  a  drawing  of  a  Rose 
shoot,  bearing  eight  or  nine  leaves,  growing  from 
the  middle  of  an  unopened  blossom.  Dr.  Masters, 
in  his  well-known  work  on  ' '  Vegetable  Teratology," 
figures  several  instances  of  much  the  same  nature  ; 
in  most  cases  the  calyx,  instead  of  being  urn- 
shaped  with  five  ordinary  sepals,  consists  merely 
of  five  leaf-like  sepals  attached  to  the  stem  just 
below  the  petals.  In  the  flowers,  however,  sent 
by  Miss  Parr  the  calyces  are  of  the  usual  character, 
except  that  there  are  six  sepals.  The  so-called 
"green  Rose"  is  another  kind  of  monstrosity  to 
which  the  Rose  is  liable,  in  which  the  petals  and 
sepals  are  both  represented  by  leaves.  The  other 
freak  which  accompanied  the  Roses  was  somewhat 
after  the  nature  of  a  green  Rose  as  far  as  the 
alteration  of  the  flower  from  the  normal  type  was. 
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concerned,  for  two  flowers  were  sent  of  the  Paris 
Daisy  (Chrj'santhenium  frutescens),  in  which  the 
yellow  florets  of  the  disc  were  turned  into  leaves, 
while  the  outer  ring  of  white  ones  were  of  their 
usual  shape  and  colour.  This  transformation  of 
parts  of  tVie  flower  into  leaves  is  known  as 
"  chloranthy  "  (turning  green  of  the  flower).  The 
specimens  sent  are  very  curious,  and  I  have  never 
seen  anything  of  the  kind  before.  The  leaves 
which,  so  to  speak,  took  the  place  of  the  florets 
were  from  half  an  inch  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  and  the  shape  of  the  ordinarj'  leaves  of  the 
plants.  The  specimens  were  much  shrivelled  when 
they  reached  me,  but  they  must  have  had  a  most 
peculiar  appearance  wlien  fi^esh  and  on  the  plant. 
— G.  S.  S. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


FoPthCOming'    events.  —  November    1-2, 

13,  and  14,  Birmingham  Chrj'.santhemum  show; 
November  \i  and  \'A,  Brighton  and  Hove,  Chester 
Paxton  Societ}''s,  Duh\ich,  Sutton  (Surrej-), 
Folkestone,  Ipswieli ;  November  13  and  14, 
Alsager,  Banbury,  Bournemouth,  Bristol,  Buxton, 
Chesterfield,  Epsom,  Faversham,  King's  Lynn, 
Lewes  and  district,  Lowestoft,  Melton  Mowbray, 
.Sittingbourne,  Swansea,  Tonbridge,  Wimbledon, 
Wisbech ;  November  13,  14,  and  15,  York ; 
November  14  and  15,  Barnsley,  Devon  and  Exeter 
at  Exetei',  Tottenham,   Walthamstow  ;  Novemljer 

14,  Launceston,  Hilchin,  Ludlow  ;  November  14, 

15,  and  Ui,  Edinburgh;  November  15  and  16, 
Blackburn,  Bradford,  BurtoTi-on  Trent.  Chorlej'. 

Royal   Hoptieultural  Society.— The 

next  fruit  and  flower  show  of  the  above  society 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the  Drill  Hall, 
Buckingham  Gate.  Westminster,  1 — 4  p.m.  A 
lecture  on  "  Insecticides,  Spraj'ing  for  Fungi,  &c.," 
will  be  given  by  Mr.  R.  Newstead,  F.E.S. ,  at 
three  o'clock.  At  a  general  meeting  of  the  society 
held  on  Tuesday,  the  -JOth  ult. ,  thirty-nine  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them  being  the 
Countess  of  Clonmel,  Hon.  ilrs.  Trelawny,  and 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Lionel  Benson,  making  a  total 
of  829  elected  since  the  begiiniing  of  the  present 
year. 

A  note  from  "Wrexham.— Helianthus 

orgyalis  is  grown  chiefly  for  its  graceful  foliage, 
but  the  crown  of  small  yellow  flowers  gives  a  finish 
to  the  efl'ect,  especially  when  tliere  are  no  longer 
any  flowers  of  H.  niultiflorus  to  outshine  it  on 
the  plants  hard  by.  The  Himalayan  Androsaces 
should  be  more  widely  grown.  A  stray  bloom  of  A. 
lanuginosa  on  November  3  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of 
its  delicate  beauty.  Let  me  advise  the  planting  of 
Androsace  sarmentosa  on  the  top  of  a  ston3'  bank 
or  rough  stony  wall.  The  shoots  will  run  over  the 
wall,  rooting  here  and  there,  and  when  in  bloom 
the  deep  pink  rosettes  are  far  more  telling  than 
upon  the  rockery.  Few  garden  flowers  are  prettier 
than  the  common  wild  Lotus  cornieulatus  and 
Hleracium  Pilosella.  I  wonder  whether  any  of 
your  readers  have  grown  them.  I  have  been  told 
that  Hieracium  Pilosella  becomes  coarse  and  loses 
its  charm  in  the  garden.  Perhaps  it  would  be  Ijest 
to  put  both  plants  in  very  poor  soil.  Lotus  corni- 
eulatus fl.-pl.  offered  by  the  nurserymen  must 
surely  be  a  good  plant  spoiled.— F.  A.  Stukge, 
Cotd  Efa,  near  Wrt.rham. 

The  National  Dahlia  Society.— The 

committee  of  this  society',  having  cordially  accepted 
the  ofter  of  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  place  the  Buckingham  Gate  Hall  at  tlie 
disposal  of  the  Dahlia  Society  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  therein  the  society's  annual  exhibition  of 
Dahlias  early  in  September  next,  it  seems  to  be 
certain  that  such  show  will  be  held  in  London  in 
the  future  rather  than  at  the  Crystal  Palace.  The 
council  not  only  place  the  hall  at  the  society's 
disposal  free  of  all  charge,  but  they  give  in  addition 
a  donation  in  money  and  admission  tickets  to  all 
the  Dahlia  Society's  members.  The  council  pro- 
pose to  exclude  on  that  day  from  the  hall  all 
ordinary  miscellaneous  collections,  and  will  admit 
only  ordinary  subjects  to  be  placed  before  the 
respective  committees.     If,  further,   as   is  antici- 


pated, the  conimitteesmeet  upstairs  in  the  canteen, 
then  the  Dahlias  can  have  the  entire  floor  of  the 
hall,  and  thus  make  with  efteotive  arrangement  of 
the  classes  a  very  fine  show.  But,  having  obtained 
so  much  from  the  council,  the  Dahlia  committee 
want  more,  but  from  the  Drill  Hall  authorities. 
They  propose  to  obtain  leave  to  continue  the  show 
till  a  late  hour  the  first  day,  ami  the  next  day  till 
6  p.m.,  if  satisfactory  terms  can  lie  arranged.  If 
that  can  be  done,  ample  opportunitj'  will  be 
aflVirded  to  Dahlia  lovers  to  see  the  flowers.  Up 
to  5  p.m.  on  the  usual  Tuesday  the  council  has 
control  of  the  hall,  and  all  Fellows  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  free  admission  ;  after 
that  hour  the  door  would  be  in  the  hands  of  t)ie 
Dahlia  Society,  and  with  it  all  responsibilities. 
Great  satisfaction  has  been  expressed  bj'  trade 
exhibitors  of  Dahlias  that  the  next  show  will  be 
held  in  London,  because  of  its  convenience. 

Mr.  S.  T.  ■Wpight.— We  are  pleased  to 
notice  an  excellent  portrait  of  Mr.  Wright,  the 
superintendent  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
gardens  at  Chiswick,  in  Commerce  for  October  30, 
with  illustrations  of  Ecklinville  Seedling  Apple 
and  Plum  trees  at  fj'hiswick. 

The  fruit  and  vegetable  com- 
mittee's awards.  —  Having  read  with 
considerable  surprise  a  statement  in  a  gardening 
paper  that  a  certain  trade  collection  of  vegetables 
would  have  received,  at  a  recent  meeting,  a  higher 
award  had  it  been  shown  by  friends  of  members 
of  the  committee,  I  ask  permission  —  should 
any  readers  of  The  Garden  haA-e  seen  this 
unjust  statement — to  tell  them  it  is  absolutely 
untrue.  There  is  not  a  member  of  the  committee 
but  \otes  for  or  against  awards  with  the 
utmost  conscientiousness,  and  without  regard  to 
persons,  (xood  things  always  obtain  the  awards 
they  merit.  This  collection  was  shown  less  to 
exhibit  high  evidence  of  culture  than  as  the  pro- 
duce of  the  exhibitor's  seed-stocks.  Such  remarks 
as  those  referred  to  do  immense  harm. — A.  I). 

Chrysanthemums    in     Brock'well 

Park. — This  park,  like  many  of  the  others  under 
the  control  of  the  London  County  Council,  has  now 
its  annual   Chrysanthemum  show.     If  the   plants 
could  only   be    displa3'ed    in   a   greenhouse    more 
suitable  for  the  purpose,  it  would  no  doubt  be  as 
highly  appreciated  and   patronised   by  the  inhabi- 
tants  of    the   district   as   is  the   case  with  those 
parks  where  more  favoured  conditions  in  respect 
to   an  autumn   display   prevail.     Brockwell  Park 
occupies  a  position  of  some  importance  in  South 
London,  for  the  neighbourhood  is  largely  increasing, 
and,  although  eighty-four  acres  are  actually  open 
to  the  public,  we  understand  a  further  addition  of 
over  forty  acres  will  shortly  be  made.     From  the 
old  residence  fine  views  of  the  Crystal  Palace  and 
surrounding  country  can   be  obtained,   and  in  the 
conservatory  adjoining  the  house  the  Chrj'santhe- 
mums   are   at   present    staged.       Room    is    sadly 
wanting  for  a  proper  display,  but  considering  the 
disadvantages    under    which    he   labours   in    this 
respect,  we  think  Mr.  Curie,  the  courteous  super- 
intendent, is  to  be  congratulated   on  the   result. 
The  collection,  as  at  most  of  the  parks,  is  a  mixed 
one,  and  we  noticed  in  the  incurved  section  some 
very   good    blooms  of   the  highly  coloured  Baron 
Hirsch  and    D.    B.    Crane,  golden  amber.     Hairj' 
Wonder  is  the  best  representative  of  a  type  that 
only  had   but  an   ephemeral   popularity.     In   the 
Anemone  section  judicious  use  is  made  of  the  ricli 
various  coloured  Descartes,  a  striking  and  effective 
variety  when  employed  in  such  mixed  groups  as 
we   see  at   the    London  parks.     Japanese   are,  of 
course,  very  numerous,  established  sorts  of  known 
merit  forming  the  basis  of  the  collection,  and  in 
tliis  protean  race  we  observed  among  many  others 
the  well-known  and  popular  Louise,  Mme.  (iustave 
Henry,  the  curious  green  novelty  Mme.  E.  Roger, 
and   a   grand   old    favourite    Phicbus,    rich    deep 
yellow.     Several  purple  tones  are  found  in   good 
form,  one  of  the  most  effective  being  Commandant 
Blusset.     Miss   Ethel  Addison    is   another.    A.  H. 
Hall  is  a  fine  golden  bronze,  deep  in  Ijuild,  and  of 
large  size.     Mrs.  Coonibes,  a  favourite  pale  pink, 
to  which  tone  N.C.S.  Jubilee  somewhat  approaches. 
Viviand  Morel  and  its  famous  sport  Charles  l)a\is  are 
also  conspicuous  instances  of  the  long  life  of  these 


popular  flowers.  Others  which  can  onlj-  be  briefly 
named  are  Mrs.  E.  G.  Hill,  Master  H.  Tucker,  Mrs. 
E.  G.  Trafford,  Ladj-  Byron.  Celeste  Falconnet, 
Bouquet  de  Dames,  Surprise,  and  Eva  Knowles 
The  visitor  should  not  fail  to  find  his  way  into  the 
old  English  garden,  which  was  still  Ijright  and  gay 
though  so  late  in  the  season.  It  will  amplj-  repay 
the  time  spent. 

Protecting   useful    birds.— An   order 

from  the  Prefect,  and  approved  by  the  Minister  for 
Agriculture,  prohibits  the  destruction  of  all  small 
birds  without  exception,  the  lark  included,  in  the 
department  of  Charente-Inferieure.  —  L<:  Jardiii. 

The  promise  of  late  Apples.— There 

is  already  a  complaint  alwut  the  scarcitj'of  Apples, 
and,  jvidging  from  the  character  of  the  fruit  sold 
to  the  ordinary  consumer  and  the  price  he  has  to 
pay,  good  Apples  are  not  plentiful.  There  are 
several  causes,  no  doubt,  for  this.  In  the  first 
place,  while  trees  in  some  districts  have  borne 
well,  others  have  failed  entirely.  Another  reason 
is  that  market  growers  do  not  paj'  the  attention 
that  might  be  expected  to  the  storage  of  late 
varieties.  They  prefer  to  take  the  fruit  from  the 
trees  and  send  it  straight  to  market,  and  though 
this  does  away  with  further  responsibility,  it 
means  scarcity  when  the  supply  is  disposed  of. 
B3'  Christmas  it  is  likely  that  English  Apples  will 
be  very  scarce,  and  those  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  a  good  supply  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and 
other  first-class  sorts  ought  to  make  a  good  profit. 
Apple  Rival.— A  handsome  coloured  plate 
is  given  of  this  new  Apple — the  result  of  a  cross 
between  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  and  Cox's  Orange 
Pippin — in  Messrs.  Clibran's  list  for  1901-2.  This 
Apple  obtained  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  IflOO,  and  was  raised  by 
Mr.  Charles  Ross,  Welford  Park  Gardens,  New- 
burj'  :  Messrs.  Clibran  are  no^^■  offering  it  for 
the  first  time. 

Crocus     marathonisius,     syn. 

niveus. — This  fine  Crocus,  mentioned  by  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  in  his  "Notes  from  Baden-Baden" 
in  The  Garden  of  October  20,  is  at  present  in 
bloom  here,  and  it  is  a  pleasure  to  confirm  what 
has  been  said  of  it  by  him  and  others.  It  really 
seems  to  be  the  best  of  the  white  autumnal  Croei. 
For  one  of  these  it  is  of  great  size  and  of  unusual 
substance,  and  makes  a  pleasing  contrast  to  Croci 
of  other  colours.  We  are  much  indebted  to  Herr 
Max  Leichtlin  for  giving  us  an  opportunity  of 
growing  this  good  flower.  As  there  are  plants 
claiming  the  name  of  C.  marathonisius,  it  is  as  well 
to  add  the  sj'nonym  niveus.  The  other  claimant 
is  C.  Boryi,  var.  marathonisius,  which  has  not  a 
reticulated  corm  tunic,  a  basal  spathe,  and  folia- 
ceous  proper  spathes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  one 
under  notice.  It  came  into  flower  here  in  the 
middle  of  October,  and  is  remarkabl}'  prettj'  with 
its  pure  white  flowers,  except  for  the  orange  base 
and  throat,  the  3'ellow  tube  and  anthers,  and 
the  scarlet  stigmata  which  rise  above  them. — 
S.  Aknott,  Carsethoni,  liy  Dmiifriei,  N.B. 

CostUS  igneUS.— Many  of  the  Gingerworts 
(to  which  this  Ijelongs)  are  remarkable  for  their 
showy  flowers,  which  are,  liowever,  somewhat 
fleeting  in  character,  thougli  in  several  instances, 
and  more  particularly  in  the  case  of  this  Costus,  a 
succession  is  kept  up  for  some  time  from  the 
terminal  cone-like  head.  Grown  freelv  this  Costus 
forms  a  dense  leaf3'  clump  aliout  IS  inches  high, 
all  the  principal  shoots  contributing  to  the  floral 
display.  The  individual  blossoms  are  from  2  inches 
to  3  inches  in  diameter,  \ery  thin  in  texture,  and 
of  an  intense  deep  orange  colour,  a  tint  which  is 
rBmarkabl3'  attractive  duriny  the  dull  da3's  of  lat« 
autumn,  at  which  period  it  flowers  as  a  rule  more 
freel3'  than  at  any  other  time.  It  requires  the 
temperature  of  a  stove,  and  planted  out  in  that 
structure  it  is  seen  to  great  advantage.  It  may  be 
grown  very  successfully  in  pots  also.  This  Costus 
is  a  native  of  Bahia,  and  was  introduced  I13'  M. 
Linden  in  1.SS2.  1  know,  however,  of  nothing 
brighter  during  a  dull  November  day  than  the 
flowers  of  this  Costus,  for  in  common  with  all 
flowers  of  a  deep  yellow  oi-  orange  tint,  the  half 
light  often  experienced  at  that  period  seems  to 
add  to  rather  than  detract  from  their  brightness. 
-H.  P. 
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Pear  Glou   Mopceau   at   Alnwick 

Castle.— Tlie  above  I'ear  is  by  no  means  a 
success  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  but  tbere  can 
be  no  doubt  that  to  do  it  justice  a  warm,  well- 
drained  soil  is  required,  while  it  is  best  on  the 
Quince  stock.  We  have  trees  on  both  the  Pear 
and  Quince  stock  at  Sj'on,  and  there  is  no  com- 
parison as  regards  quality,  the  fruits  on  tlie  (^luince 
being  vastly  .superior.  At  Syon  it  does  well  as  a 
pyramid,  and  is  a  good  midwintei-  Pear,  but  my 
note  more  refers  to  the  northern  part  of  the 
country.  At  Alnwick  Castle  the  above  variety  is 
one  of  our  best  croppers,  and  remains  good  well 
into  February.  It  rarely  fails,  and  bears  fruit  of  good 
shape,  clear  in  the  skin,  and  of  excellent  flavour. 
Of  course  wall  culture  is  necessary,  and  on  west 
and  south-west  walls  the  trees  are  very  fine.  In 
the  Midlands  this  variety  with  me  was  not  nearly 
so  good  as  much  further  north,  and  I  attribute  its 
good  cropping  and  other  qualities  in  the  North 
to  being  near  the  coast,  as  I  recently  saw  some 
very  fine  specimens  grown  near  the  sea  coast.  I 
remember  the  late  Mr.  R,  I).  Blaokmore  telling 
me  he  was  sorry  lie  ever  planted  it  at  Teddington, 
and  only  a  few  miles  away  it  does  so  well,  but  our 
soil  is  very  light.   -G.  Wythes. 

Apple  Cox"s   Orange  on  walls  at 

Alnwick  Castle.— The  above  Apple  is  such 
a  general  favourite  tliat  1  am  sure  a  short  note  as 
to  its  excellence  as  a  cordon  will  not  be  out  of 
place.  In  the  south  there  is  no  need  to  grow  this 
variety  as  a  cordon,  as  it  does  well  as  a  small 
standard,  and  makes  a  fruiting  bush  in  a  very 
short  time.  In  the  gardens  noted  above  some 
years  ago  Mr.  Harris  planted  this  variety  on  low 
walls  as  cordons,  and  they  have  done  well,  giv'ng 
fruits  superior  in  size,  colour,  and  shape  to  others 
grown  in  different  ways ;  indeed,  for  dessert  I 
do  not  think  the  system  adopted  above  can  be 
improved  upon.  Cox's  Orange  is  more  suitable 
for  wall  culture  than  many  others  ;  it  is  not  a  too 
strong  grower,  and  so  far  I  have  never  seen  it  fail 
to  crop  freely.  So  much  fruit  can  be  grown  on  a 
small  space  that  it  is  certainly  profitable  grown 
thus,  as  the  trees  need  so  little  attention.  Other 
kinds  have  been  given  a  trial.  Ribston  Pippin 
is  not  equal  to  the  one  named  above.  It  grows 
much  stronger,  but  does  not  fruit  annually  like 
the  Cox's  Orange. — (i.  Wythes. 
A  wonderful  Pear  tree  at  Cupar, 

N.B. — Mr.  Robert  Myles,  Carslogie  Road,  has 
in  his  garden  a  Pear  tree  which  bears  marvellous 
crops.  The  tree  is  between  fiftj'  and  sixty  years 
old,  is  about  30  feet  in  height,  and  branches  out  to 
25  yards  in  circumference.  It  has  long  been 
known  as  very  prolific,  and  has  for  a  number  of 
years  paid  Mr.  Jlyles'  feu,  which  amounts  to  over 
£2.  The  tree  in  1890  produced  SliOlb.  weight  of 
Pears,  and  by  good  nursing  the  yield  has  gone  on 
increasing,  and  this  j'ear  it  is  over  40  stones,  and 
the  price  of  the  Pears  sold  has  paid  Mr.  Myles' 
feu  nearly  twice  over.  There  must  have  been 
about  2,,300  Pears  on  the  tree,  the  fruit  on  the 
upper  branches  averaging  three  to  the  pound,  and 
the  lower  branches  five  or  six  to  the  pound.  The 
tree  was  a  wonderful  sight  when  seen  in  full 
blossom  in  summer  and  in  full  fruit  in  autumn 
with  2,o00  fine  Pears.  Mr.  Myles  does  not  think 
that  in  that  district  any  fruit  tree  exists  to  com- 
pare with  this  one,  the  produce  of  which  this  year 
has  realised  £i  sterling. 

Rose  Mme.   H.  de   Potworowska 

(Tea). — This  is  both  novel  and  distinct,  and  is 
especially"  good  in  autumn.  It  is  distinct,  more 
especially  for  its  form,  the  buds  and  full  deve- 
loped flowers  being  quite  oval-shaped,  without  any 
of  that  peculiar  turning  back  of  the  outer  petals 
so  characteristic  of  Tea  Roses.  The  flowers  are 
cupped,  and  the  petals  most  evenly  arranged.  The 
fine  trusses  of  bloom  are  borne  erect,  which  makes 
the  variety  an  excellent  one  for  the  garden.  The 
colour  is  a  lively  amaranth  red,  shaded  pink.  It 
is  a  splendid  grower,  and  should  therefore  prove  a 
■worthy  addition  to  the  tribe.  —P. 

Rose  Climbing'   Cramoisie  Supe- 

rieure. — It  is  remarkable  that  this  charming 
and  vigorous  Rose  should  have  been  almost  over- 
looked for  so  many  years,  seeing  that  it  was  intro- 
duced  some  forty  years   ago   under   the   name  of 


James  Sprunt.  For  an  arch  I  should  imagine  it 
would  become  as  general  a  favourite  as  Longworth 
Rambler  or  Deschamps,  to  give  it  its  proper  name. 
When  so  few  good  crimson-flowered  climbers  are 
available  for  autumn  flowering  this  Rose  only 
needs  to  be  known  to  become  popular.  I  can 
quite  believe,  as  Mr.  Woodall  asserts,  that  the 
beautiful  and  brilliant  novelty  Griiss  an  Teplilz 
originated  from  a  cross  between  the  variety  under 
notice  and  Gloire  des  Rosonianes.  A  large  mass 
of  CJriiss  an  Teplitz  with  pillars  and  arches  of 
Climbing  Cramoisie  Superieure  interspersed  and 
an  edging  of  the  dwarf  Cramoisie  Superieure  would 
surely  make  a  most  brilliant  arrangement  botli  for 
summer  and  autumn  effect. — Piin.OMEL. 

The  'Wotaurn  Experimental  Fruit 

Farm.-  In  the  ]iavilion  at  'lIus  establishment 
the  tenants  on  the  Duke  of  liedford's  estate  and 
other  residents  in  the  county  liave  an  opportunity 
of  inspecting  a  collection  of  l.")!.)  varieties  of  Apples 
and  Pears,  which  are  set  out  to  illustrate  the  chief 
characters  of  the  respective  sorts  and  their 
suilabilitj'  to  the  district.  In  addition,  examples 
are  shown  of  the  methods  of  grading  and  packing 
adopted.  The  manager,  Mr.  R.  Lewis  Castle,  is 
in  attendance  to  furnish  visitors  with  anj'  infor- 
mation required  respecting  the  fruits  shown  and 
upon  fruit  culture  generally  in  the  county. 

Propagation  of  tuberous  Begonias 

in  full  growth.— One  of  our  subscribers,  M. 
Wilm,  has  written  to  us  of  a  method  of  increasing 
tuberous  Begonias.  This  method  is,  perhaps, 
not  new,  but  it  certainlj'  deserves  to  be  noted. 
It  consists  in  starting  the  tubers  as  usual,  but  with 
this  difference,  viz.,  to  divide  the  tubers  only  at 
the  time  of  planting  them  in  the  open  ground, 
that  is  to  say,  when  they  have  already  put  forth 
strong  roots,  leaves,  and  even  flowers.  In  this 
manner  one  can  work  in  perfect  security,  without 
fear  of  loss,  as  so  often  happens  in  dividing  the 
tubers  before  starting  them.  "This  j'car,"  saj's 
M.  Wilm,  "  I  have  myself  performed  this  opera- 
tion, and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  not  remarked 
any  weakness  in  the  plants  which  have  been 
divided  more  than  those  which  have  not."—  /iVrwc 
Hoiiicole. 

Chrysanthemums  at  Forest  Hill. 

— Messrs.  .John  Laing  and  Sons  have  for  many 
years  past  been  connected  with  Chrysanthemum 
growing  and  raising.  Growers  of  the  popular 
flower  whose  experience  goes  back  ten  or  twelve 
3'ears  will  remember  the  very  substantial  additions 
to  the  list  of  popular  exhibition  sorts  that  this 
firm  sent  out  when  the  flower  began  to  assume 
more  than  its  wonted  importance.  Although  they 
are  not  seedling  raisers  in  the  same  sense  that 
some  growers  are,  they  have  alwaj's  maintained 
quite  a  representative  collection.  This  collection  is 
just  now  in  full  bloom,  and  a  very  attractive  one 
it  is,  being  arranged  in  a  large  glass  structure  in 
the  form  of  a  wide,  sloping  bank.  Although  so 
early  in  the  season,  the  blooms  were  well  deve- 
loped, and  were  clean  and  bright.  Amongst  the 
good  standard  yellows  of  approved  merit  we  noticed 
the  well-known  Phu-bus,  in  capital  form  ;  Mme. 
L.  Remj',  also  good  ;  J.  E.  Claj'ton,  Soleil 
d'Octobre,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Lord  Ludlow,  a 
noble  bloom  of  fine  dimensions,  and  others.  In 
whites  there  were  some  fine  examples  of  Simplicity, 
Nellie  Pockett,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Jane  Moly- 
neux,  and  Mme.  Carnot.  Richer  and  deeper  tones, 
were  found  in  Robert  Powell,  a  fine  globular 
Japanese  with  grooved  florets,  colour  bronzy  buft'; 
Lord  Roberts,  rich  crimson  and  gold  ;  Surprise, 
fine  purple ;  Ernest  Bettisworth,  deep  purple- 
amaranth,  big  and  solid  ;  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
another  monster  ;  Henry  Weeks,  fine  tone  of  rich 
crimson,  with  golden  -  buff  reverse ;  and  Chas. 
Longley,  large,  purple -amaranth,  with  silvery 
pink  reverse.  Others  include  Viviand  Morel  and 
its  sport  Lady  Hanham,  while  we  get  in  several 
others  a  very  delicate  shade  of  pink  or  rosy  mauve, 
and  of  these  Mrs.  Mileham  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best.  N.C.S.  Jubilee  tone  is  always  good,  being 
of  such  a  pleasing  colour.  Fair  Maid  and  Mrs. 
Coombes  are  others  which  we  have  rarely  seen  in 
better  condition  this  year.  Hairy  varieties  do  not 
seem  to  attract  much  attention  nowadays,  and 
the   only  representative   of   the   section  is    Hairj' 


Wonder.  The  number  of  incurves  is,  of  course, 
limited  here  as  elsewhere.  One  of  the  deepest 
and  richest  is  Emile  Nonin,  a  fine  golden- 
chestnut.  C.  H.  Curtis  is  well  known,  and 
appears  in  satisfactory  form  ;  Mrs.  G.  Bennett, 
verj'  large  and  compact,  colour  dull  purple  ;  and 
the  last  to  be  mentioned  is  Matthew  Puussell,  a 
bloom  of  nice  build,  colour  golden-bronze,  with 
chestnut  inside  the  florets. 

A  new  method  of  striking  Chry- 
santhemum cuttings.— For  the  production 
.of  tlie  very  large  Chrysanthemum  flower  it  is  usual 
to  take  cuttings  in  February.  As  to  the  ordinary 
plants,  which  are  generally  sold  in  the  markets, 
one  takes  cuttings  late,  from  Feliruary  to  the  end 
of  April,  and  even  later.  In  order  to  obtain  these 
various  kinds  of  cuttings,  jjarent  plants  are  taken 
either  from  pots  or  the  open  grounil  and  kept  until 
required  either  in  a  cold  house  or  in  a  frame. 
More  often  than  not  cuttings  thus  preserved  are 
^\eakened  and  drawn,  especially  if  the  parent 
]ilants  are  subjected  to  a  restricted  ventilation 
and  too  high  a  temperature.  In  considering  the 
method  of  growth  of  Chrysanthemums,  one  notices 
that  after  flowering,  stems  which  have  been  cut 
back  to  the  ground  put  forth  at  their  base  a  certain 
number  of  robust  suckers,  It  is  these  suckers 
\\'hich  we  remove  for  cuttings.  Contrarj'  to  the 
usual  custom  employed,  which  consists  in  placing 
the  parent  plants  in  a  cold  frame,  and  of  using  their 
shoots  as  cuttings,  we  have  succeeded  belter  in 
conforming  to  this  natural  method  of  growth  in  the 
Chrysanthemum.  The  suckers  which  appear  at 
the  end  of  October  and  during  November  are  per- 
fectly' constituted  to  form  excellent  cuttings  ;  they 
are  planted  in  small  pots,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
at  this  season  take  root  rapidly.  In  a  single  frame 
one  is  thus  able  to  preserve  a  very  large  number  of 
these  strong  cuttings.  An  excellent  plan,  which 
has  always  succeeded  with  us,  and  which  combats 
at  the  same  time  damp  and  \\ornis,  is  to  jolunge 
the  pots  in  a  certain  thickness  of  coal  dust ;  we 
have  liad  good  results  in  employing  the  refuse 
from  locomotive  furnaces.  The  loO  cuttings  which 
we  have  thus  established  form  to-day  splendid 
clumps  :  they  weie  planted  in  the  open  ground  in 
March  ;  very  hardy,  they  have  some  five  or  six 
branches,  fui-nished  with  leaves  from  the  base,  and 
show  for  the  most  part  a  crown  bud  of  the  size  of  a 
two  franc  piece.  This  method  of  increase  also 
applies  to  pot  plants. — (tUSTAVE  Courtois,  in  the 
J'c'fue  Horticole. 

Autumn    Raspberry    Belle    de 

Fontenay.— A  beautiful  dish  of  the  above 
Itaspberry  was  stiged  at  the  meeting  of  the  Roj-al 
Horticultural  Society  on  the  29th  ult.,  and  the 
fruit  committee  deservedly  commended  such  a 
useful  exhibit.  The  fruit  referred  to  is  not  new, 
but  it  is  still  one  of  the  best  autumn  red  Rasp- 
berries we  have.  The  autumn  Raspberries  this 
season  liave  fruited  remarkably  well  in  most  parts 
of  the  countrj',  and  as  thej'  prolong  the  season  so 
much  the}'  deserve  extended  culture,  for  the  plants 
give  little  trouble  and  a  verj'  good  return.  I  am 
aware  some  of  the  summer  varieties  will  fruit 
in  the  autumn,  especially  the  newer  Superlative, 
if  pruned  hard  back  in  the  spring.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  autumn  fruiters  are  frequentlj'  not 
formed  sufficiently  to  get  late  fruits  similar  to 
those  noted  above.  It  is  well  to  prune  right 
down  to  the  soil,  say  in  February  or  March,  and 
rely  on  new  growths  for  the  autumn.  I  have  never 
met  with  much  success  in  attempting  to  obtain 
a  summer  crop  as  well  as  an  autumn  one. — 
(t,  Wythes. 
Mirabelle    Plum    Gloire   de    Lou- 

Veciennes. — 'I'he  section  of  Mirabelle  Plums 
comprises  very  few  varieties.  In  the  trade  onh'  the 
following  are  usually  included  ;  Large  Mirabelle, 
also  called  Drap  d'Or,  small  Mirabelle,  Earlj' 
Mirabelle,  sometimes  confused  with  the  preceding, 
late  Mirabelle,  Reine  des  MirabeUes,  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  the  small  Mirabelle  and  Reine 
Claude  Doree.  It  resembles  the  former  in  colour 
and  in  the  distinct  fragrance  of  the  fruit,  and  the 
latter  by  its  abundant  juice,  the  qualitj-  of  the 
flesh,  and  the  size  of  the  fruit.  However,  in  the 
East,  where  the  cultivation  of  all  kinds  of  Plums  is 
more  extensive  than  in  France,  tlie  following  also 
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are  recognised  as  distinc-f, ;  llirabelle  of  Flotow, 
\*ery  early  and  of  superior  growth  to  tlie  early 
Mirabelle  ;  ilirabelle,  Jiouble  de  Herronliausen,  a 
large  fruit,  but  of  a  pure  amber-yellow  colour, 
whereas  that  of  the  ordinary  double  Mirabelle  is 
marbled  with  ro5e  where  exposed  to  the  sun.  The 
ne>v  variety  (of  which  a  coloured  plate  is  published) 
adds  to  this  short  list.  It  was  obtained  by 
M.  Leconite,  who  has  named  it  (-rloire  de  Louve- 
ciennes.  If  resembles  the  large  Mirabelle  in  form 
and  colour,  but  is  invariably  very  much  larger. 
We  described  ic  in  the  following  terms  in  the  "Bon 
-Jardinier"  of  1901  ; — "  The  skin  is  of  a  handsome 
lemon -yellow,  dot  ted  with  russet  and  slightly  shaded 
with  rose  where  e.xposed  to  the  sun.  T\\e  flesh 
is  firm  and  very  sweet.  It  possesses  the  Ilavour  of 
the  Mirabelle,  and  in  a  slight  degree  that  of  the 
Apricot.  At  the  Versailles  Horticultural  Exhibi- 
tion in  190O,  and  the  August  and  September 
temporary  meeting  at  the  Universal  Exhibition,  it 
attracted  attention.  Its  size,  beautiful  colour,  and 
ijuality  worthily  recommend  it." — H.  D.-iUTIiENAV. 
in  the  Berne  Hortieole. 

A  new  outdoor  Grape  ( Reine  Olga). 

— During  the  past  four  or  five  seasons  the  weather 
has  favoured  outdoor  Vines,  and  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  excellent  produce  coidd  be  obtained 
if  a  little  attention  were  given  to  culture.  The 
nesv  Grape  referred  to  above  is  certainly  a  valuable 
introduction,  and  well  deserved  the  first-class 
certificate  given  it  on  the  29th  ult.  by  the  fruit 
committee  of  the  Roj'al  Horticultural  Society, 
and  Mr.  W.  Tayler,  Hampton,  Middlesex,  is 
certainly  to  be  congratulated  on  such  an  excellent 
introduction.  On  a  previous  date  an  award  of 
merit  was  given,  and  on  this  occasion  the 
bunches  fortvniately  were  shown  at  the  same 
time  as  some  very  well  grown  Gros  Colman  from 
under  glass,  and  the  outdoor  fruits  were  of 
much  belter  flavour.  It  is  named  Reine  Olga  :  the 
berries  are  large  for  those  of  an  open-air  (i rape,  the 
bunches  also  being  very  handsome,  and  the  berries 
are  a  dark  colour,  with  a  very  refreshing  flavour. 
What  makes  it  of  greater  value  is  its  free  growing 
and  fruiting  in  the  open  without  the  least  protec- 
tion. The  raiser  has  frequently  exhibited  it  in 
good  condition.  It  has  always  maintained  its 
good  flavour,  it  keeps  well,  and  is  certainlj-  a 
valualtle  addition  to  our  garden  fruits. 

The  gold  medal  fruit  at  the  Royal 

Horticultural  Society.— Rarely  if  ever 
has  such  an  exhibit  of  hardy  fruit  been  staged  at 
one  of  the  society's  meetings  as  that  shown  by 
Mr.  Woodward  on  the  29th  ult.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  size  of  fruit,  but  the  quality,  finish,  and 
shape  that  command  attention.  Doubtless  the 
soil  at  Barham  is  favourable,  but  even  then  without 
attention  to  details  it  would  bo  impossible  to 
obtain  such  splendid  fruits,  not  one  season  only, 
but  every  year.  Fruit  growers  know  that  Mr. 
Woodward  often  succeeds  with  different  varieties 
of  fruits  where  others  fail,  and  fail  even  in  the 
favoured  Kent  soil.  This  shows  the  importance  of 
studying  the  needs  of  varieties  and  diverse  treat- 
ments. Mr.  Woodward  is  always  so  ready  to  note 
and  advise  on  any  point  of  culture,  and  we  are  sure 
a  few  hints  from  him  at  one  of  the  society's 
autumn  meetings  would  be  appreciated  by  growers. 
This  would  illustrate  the  culture  of  such  splendid 
exhibits  as  he  so  regularly  stages.  Mr.  Woodward 
often  shows  Pears  that  are  condemned  as  useless  by 
many  growers.  In  the  exhibit  referred  to  we 
noticed  a  variety  that  nine  out  of  ten  growers 
cannot  manage.  It  was  so  fine  that  we  thought  it 
was  a  new  introduction.  This  happens  « ith  other 
varieties,  both  of  Apples  anrl  Pears. 
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The  Cehak  or  Leii.\N(in'  at  I'.iki,. 
I  WAS  so  much  struck  by  the  healthy  appearance 
of  the  old  Cedar  of  Lebanon  when  at  Biel  in  August 
that  I  obtained  a  note  concerning  its  size  from 
Mr.  Muir,  and  also  a  photograph,  which  proved, 
however,  unsuitable  for  printing.  1'he  history  of 
this  Cedar  is  generally  known,  but  may  bear 
repeating.  It  was  brought  in  a  flower-pot  from 
London    by  Lord    Belhaven,    it  is  thought  on    the 


last  occasion  he  was  there,  when  ho  opposed  the 
consummation  of  the  union  between  England  and 
Scotland — or  in  17U7.  In  due  time  it  became  an 
object  of  interest  to  gardeners  and  foresters,  and  we 
first  hear  of  it  in  "Niol's  Planter's  (luide  "  (1S12), 
where  its  dimensions  are  given  at  40  feet  high  and 
10  feet  4  inches  girth  breast  high.  In  1S19  its 
girth  had  increased  to  11  feet  2  inches.  It  is 
mentioned  in  the  "Statistical  Account"  (1S40), 
and  in  ISSl,  when  the  Berwickshire  Nature  Club 
visited  Biel,  it  was  again  measured,  its  height 
then  being  82  feet  and  its  girth,  at  •")  feet  from  the 
ground,  19  feet.  Since  then  it  has  made  Hi  inches, 
and  is  now  20  feet  4  inches  in  circumference  at 
.")  feet  from  the  ground.  The  bark  of  this  some- 
what famous  tree  is  much  healthier  at  present 
than  it  was  twenty  j'ears  ago,  a  fact  no  doubt 
attributable  to  the  surface  dressings  of  soil  and 
manure  that  have  been  applied  above  the  region  of 
its  roots  since  then.  Its  progress,  as  disclosed  by 
the  above  data,  has  not  been  always  alike.  Thus 
iu  the  first  lO.T  years  it  progressed  in  bulk  at  the 
average  rate  of  1  2-11  inches  annually  :  From  1812 
to  1S19  (eight  seasons'  growth),  Ij  inches  :  from 
1819  to  ISSl  (sixty-tw^o  years),  lA  inches  ;  and  from 
1881  to  1901  (twenty  years),  four-fifths  of  an 
inch  annuall}'.  Its  age  must  be  almost  290 
years,  and  its  growth  during  that  period  is  very 
remarkable.  The  position  it  occupies  is  perfectly 
sheltered  on  every  side,  and  doubtless  the  stream 
that  flows  close  past  the  tree  has  a  beneficial 
effect. 

The  pretty  grounds  in  which  the  Cedar  grows 
contain  many  other  Conifers,  but  I  missed  the  old 
Cupressus  sempervirens,  said  to  be  coeval  with  the 
big  tree.  Libocedrus  decurrens  was,  however, 
doing  well,  and  of  the  newer  species  there  are 
many  good  e.xamples. 

From  the  low  ground  on  which  these  are 
situated  a  series  of  terraces  extends  to  the  house. 
The  walls  of  the  terraces  are  clothed — some  people 
may  consider  too  thickly — with  evergreen  vegeta- 
tion, and  a  great  variety  of  flowers  are  planted  on 
the  flat  of  each  terrace.  The  ribbon-bordering, 
which  was  a  feature  of  Biel  during  the  era  of 
bedding  out,  has,  with  the  exception  of  one 
border,  been  replaced  with  another  style  of 
gardening,  the  long  borders  west  of  the  house 
having  been  sown  out  in  grass  in  which  small 
flower-beds  have  been  cut  out.  Many  of  the  old 
Roses  said  to  have  been  planted  by  Street  sixty  to 
seventjr  years  ago  still  exist  and  grow  luxuriously 
on  the  wall  which  forms-  a  background  to  the 
erstwhile  long  ribbon  border  which  was  so  well 
known  some  thirty  years  ago.  In  front  of  the 
mansion  is  a  broad  mass  of  Cactus  Dahlias,  and 
another  characteristic  flower  is  the  not  too  common 
Tritoma  Uvaria,  growing  in  thick  masses  close  to 
the  edge  of  one  of  the  terrace  walls.  R.  B. 
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GAURA    LINDHEIMERI. 

Its   Several    Way.s    of    Use    anh   Methods    oe 
Increase. 

GAURA  LINDHEIMERI  is  a  plant 
that  can  be  used  in  many  ways  in 
the  beautifying  of  gardens.  Though 
its  introduction  dates  from  barely 
fifty  years  ago,  it  has  rapidly  and 
worthily  come  into  favour.  In  IS.'iV 
the  Jteviie  Hortieole  brought  it  into  notice,  praising 
it  for  elegance  of  habit,  of  inflorescence,  and  of 
individual  flower  ;  a  kind  of  elegance,  as  said  Mr. 
.J.  Groenland,  the  writer  of  the  article,  peculiar  to 
many  of  the  flowers  of  the  lEnothera  family. 
Indeed,  the  grace  and  lightness  of  the  flowers  of 
the  Caura  have  much  in  common  with  those  of 
the  Epilobiums,  the  Clarkias,  and  some  of  the 
Godelias,  Fuchsias,  kc.  It  is  just  this  special 
gracefulness  which  makes  Gaura  Lindheimeri  so 
precious.  Its  panicles  of  finely-cut  flowers  daintily 
poised,  its  slender  habit,  and  its  delicate  foliage 
point  it  out  as  a  useful  plant  to  use  in  combination 
with  others  whose  aspect  is  rather  heavy,  such  as 
Cannas  and  Dahlias.     The  u.se  of  Gaura  with  these 


two  classes  of  plants  has  a  particularly  good  eft'ect, 
the  white  colour  of  the  Gaura  flowers  making  a 
pleasant  contrast  to  the  general  tones  of  orange, 
red,  and  crimson  of  these  two  genera.  It  also  I 
produces  an  excellent  effect  when  mixed  with 
Salvia  splendens. 

But  another  extremely  serviceable  use  of  Gaura 
is  to  fill  empty  spaces  among  established  groups  of 
plants  ;  to  hide  supporting  sticks,  to  show  flowers 
among  bare  stems  :  in  a  word,  to  fill  up  empty 
spaces  that  are  unpleasant  to  the  eye.  For 
example,  some  (iaura  planted  at  the  foot  of  a 
Rose  that  has  a  tall,  naked  stem  does  much  to 
redeem  the  stiffness  and  bareness  of  such  a  stem. 
It  can  be  easily  attached  to  it  with  one  or  two 
ties  of  rush  or  raltia,  tying  afresh  as  it  grows 
taller,  either  to  the  stems  or  the  supporting  sticks 
of  the  Rose  tree. 

Gaura  does  not  resent  transplanting  even  in  hot 
weather,  when  moderate  A^'atering  ensures  its  grow- 
ing on  well.  When  large  gardens  are  freshly  filled 
the  gardener  often  has  plants  to  spare  ;  if  among 
these  there  should  be  some  potfuls  of  Gaura  thej' 
will  be  among  the  plants  that  will  least  resent  the 
neglect  with  which  he  sometimes  has  to  treat  his 
stock  while  he  is  busy  with  the  planting  out ; 
when  he  has  time  to  breathe  again  he  recognises 
with  pleasure  that  the  aeconiniodating  Gauras  are 
ready  to  submit  to  quite  late  planting. 

Gaura  Lindheimeri  can  be  increased  with  equal 
facility  by  cuttings  or  by  seed.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  October  cuttings  can  be  made  in  the  same 
way  as  with  the  Anthemis,  in  the  open  ground, 
under  Ijell-glasses  or  handlights  :  cuttings  can  also 
be  made  later,  in  the  case  of  (Jeraniums  (zonal 
Pelargoniums),  Fuchsias,  Heliotropes,  &c. ,  either 
in  a  frame,  or,  seven  or  eight  together,  in  small 
pots,  and  are  wintered  under  glass  ;  in  any  case, 
the  (iaura  must  be  sheltered  in  winter.  Finally, 
in  the  spring,  it  is  convenient  to  have  plants  of 
different  heights  so  as  to  suit  the  dift'erent  kinds  of 
empty  sp.aces  that  it  is  desired  to  fill.  To  ensure 
this,  after  the  repotting  of  February  and  JIarch 
has  been  done,  some  are  left  to  grow  to  their  full 
height,  while  others  are  pinched  back  onee  or  twice 
so  as  to  make  shorter  and  more  bushy  plants.  If 
the  stock  is  still  rather  short,  the  tips  of  the  sprays 
pinched  out  can  be  used  as  cuttings,  which  are 
verj'  easily  rooted  in  a  frame,  but  naturally  will 
give  weaker  and  less  bushy  plants.  Seed  should 
be  sown  towards  the  end  of  summer  and  even  into 
autumn,  and  again  in  the  spring.  Lato  summer 
and  autumn  sowings  should  be  in  the  open  ground. 
The  young  plants  are  pricked  out  in  nursery  lines, 
where  they  may  remain  until  they  touch.  They 
are  potted  before  winter  and  wintered  under  glass. 
These  seedlings  give  v^ry  strong  plants.  Spring 
sowings  may  be  made  either  on  a  hotbed  or  in  a 
cool  frame,  and  even  in  the  open.  They  yield 
plants  which  flower  earlier  or  later  according  to 
the  lime  of  sowing  and  warmth  of  seed-bed.  Many 
maj'  like  to  have  (laura  for  autumn-flowering  also  : 
thus  we  can  also  have  them  for  use  with  early 
Chrj'santheniums. 

Naturally,  those  sown  in  spring  in  the  open 
give  weaker  plants  than  those  above  described, 
and  in  their  case  it  is  better  not  to  pinch 
back  or  the  bloom  may  be  lost.  Thus  it  will 
be  seen  that  it  is  quite  easy  to  have  Gaura  in 
flower  nearly  all  the  year;  moreover,  their  light 
and  graceful  panicles  are  of  extreme  value  in 
making  up  bouquets. 

H.  Dauthexav,  from  the  Iltriic  Norliro/r- 

I  (iaura  is  (|uite  hardy  in  England  in  our  southern 
counties.  — Ens.  1 


PLANTING   CLEMATIS 

When  planting  varieties  of  Clematis  of  the  ,Jack- 
niani  section  it  is  advisable,  where  there  is  much 
space  to  keep  covered,  to  plant  in  pairs,  so  that 
one  or  the  other  of  each  pair  may  lie  cut  down  to 
the  ground,  or  nearly  so,  each  year.  Cutting  hard 
back  in  this  way  has  a  most  invigorating  effei't, 
but  is  often  avoided  because  it  means  baroness 
during  tlie  early  summer  months,  but  with  a 
reserve  uncut  |)laiit  this  objection  will  disappear 
to  the  great  advantage  of  tlie  auUinin  lloral  dis- 
play.     The  .same  system   is   appliviblc  to  the  other 
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sections,  such  as  C.  lanuginosa,  (.'.  patens,  and  to 
the  species  such  as  C.  graveolens  and  C.  FlamnuiUi, 
where  the  usual  hopeless  tangle  into  which  these 
get  when  allowed  to  grow  untended  is  objected  to. 
(drafted  Clematises  die  suddenly  during  the  summer 
season.  I  have  no  absolute  cure  for  the  trouble, 
but  my  experience  is  that,  whether  planted  in 
shade  or  in  sunlight,  those  plants  which  are  given 
a  deeply-dug,  rich,  cool,  and  somewhat  heavy  soil 
enjoy,  if  planted  deeply  and'  with  the  soil-line 
well  above  the  point  of  union  with  the  stock,  are 
safe,  while  others  planted  in  the  same  way  in 
lighter  soil  and  in  positions  where  they  are  liable 
to  get  dry  may  be  expected  to  die  off  at  any  time 
during  the  first  or  even  the  second  year  after 
planting,  and  no  amount  of  artificial  watering  will 
save  them.  The  named  varieties  appear  to  be  the 
worst  culprits  in  this  respect.  We  had  this  year 
an  instance  with  a  fine  plant  of  C.  tunbridgensis, 
which  was  planted  in  the  spring  of  1900  and  grew 
well  that  year  and  also  till  August  this  j-ear,  when 
it  was  carrying  hundreds  of  buds  and  expanded 
flowers.  The  plant  collapsed  suddenly  one  hot 
daj',  revived  a  little,  and  raised  my  hopes  of 
ultimate  recover}'  under  the  influence  of  the  dew 
the  same  night,   but   failed  utterly  next  daj'.     1 


as   although   tJie   soil   of   his 
le  uses  a  ]irepai'ed  light  soil  for 


cut  it  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  four  strong  growth- 
buds  appeared  and  grew  till  they  were  half  an  inch 
long  ;  then  these,  too,  died,  and  the  plant  is  now, 
I  suppose,  hopeless.  We  have  had  instances  of 
recovery,  for  plants  which  have  suddenly  collapsed 
during  the  summer  have  thrown  up  base-growths 
in  the  spring,  and  these  have  sometimes  turned 
out  to  be  true  to  the  variety  bought,  but  are  more 
often  growths  from  the  stock.  This  Clematis 
question  wants  thrashing  out.  Of  course,  it  is 
good  for  the  nurserymen  that  the  plants  should 
die,  for  how  else  would  thej'  get  sale  for  the  many 
thousands  of  plants  which  are  annually  sent  out, 
and  which  would,  had  they  all,  or  even  half  of 
them,  lived, -have  converted  all  available  space  in 
most  gardens  into  veritable  bovvers  of  beaut}'. 

J.   C.   Tau.ack. 


LILIUM    SPECIOSUM. 

The  very  interesting  series  of  articles  and 
notes  about  Lilies  which  have  lately  appeared 
in  The  Garden,  and  the  holding  of  a  Lily 
conference  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
have  evoked  unusual  and  widespread  interest 


in  this  beautiful  family.  By  the.se  means :  stiff  yellow  clay  in  North  Surrey.  A  corre- 
a  great  amount  of  useful  and  valuable  ;s|jondent  in  North  Nottingham  is  unaljle  to 
information  has  been  imparted,  and  numerous  establish  it,  and  gives  his  opinion  that  the 
difficulties  which  before  impeded  their  e.x-  i  season  is  too  short  for  it  to  ju'operly  complete 
tended  cultivation  have  to  a  great  extent  lieen  I  its  growth.  In  this  case  the  soil  is -loam  over- 
overcome.  (Jn  looking  througi)  tlie  excellent  lying  gravel.  Oil  the  other  hand,  the  reports  go 
reports  received  from  various  correspondents  to  show  that  on  light,  warm,  and  well-drained 
jiublished  in  The  Garden  as  to  the  behaviour  soils  this  Lily  succeeds  well.  Only  three  of 
of  Lilies  in  different  parts  of  the  British  Isles,  :  your  correspondents  report  success  with  it  on 
I  was  very  much  struck  with  the  fact  that  in  1  a  loamy  soil,  while  eight  are  successful  with  it 
numerous  good  gardens  Liliuni  speciosum  and -on  light  soils.  1  have  not  included  one  who 
its  varieties  are  not  found  at  all  easy  to  grow,  reported  on  it. 
Many  visitors  to  this  garden  have  also  com-   garden  is  loam, 

plained  to  me  of  their  inability  to  establish  growing  this  l^ily  and  its  yaricties.  At  St. 
this  Lily.  For  some  years  past  Ave  have  made  '  James's  Gardens,  West  Malvei'u,  formerly  the 
a  speciality  of  it,  growing  mostly  the  variety  |  property  of  the  late  Lady  Howard  de  Walden, 
rubrum.  Great  success  has  attended  oitr  1  this  Lily  grows  well.  For  some  years  I  livecl 
efforts,  and  these  notes  are  written  in  the  hope  '  close  to  these  gardens,  and  know  that  the  soil 
that  tho.se  who  so  far  have  failed  to  establish  as  described  is  a  gritty,  well-drained  loam, 
it  may  be  stimulated  to  make  further  trials.  The  soil  certainly  suits  many  bulJoous  plants, 
We  began  about  six  years  ago  with  some  and  the  noble  Eremuri  do  wonderfully  well, 
imported  bulbs,  which  were  planted  in  a  small  It  seems  to  do  well  in  North  Wales  on  a  heavy 
ilhododendron  bed,  on  a  lawn  sloping  towards  !  loam  with  a  mild  climate.  Ijut  in  this  case  it 
the  north,  and  ending  in  a  sunk  fence.     The    is  reported  that  the  soil  is  mingled  with  stones, 

and  these  must  provide  good  drainage. 
A  third  correspondent  is  on  a  light 
loam.  In  contrast  to  these  three  who 
grow  it  well  on  loamy  soil  eight  suc- 
ceed with  it  on  light  soil. 

No  other  testimony  is  required  to 
prove  that  this  Lily  is  partial  to  a  light 
well-drained  soil.  I  myself  proved 
this  some  years  ago  in  the  following 
manner  ;  In  making  a  bed  for  Roses 
the  natural  light  .soil  was  taken  away 
and  some  good  rich  loam  substituted. 
When  the  Roses  were  planted,  some 
home-grown  bulbs  of  this  Lily  were 
[lut  in  between  them.  They  have 
proved  perfectly  perennial,  and  bloom 
well  each  year,  liut  do  not  luxuriate 
and  multiply  like  those  planted  in  the 
lighter  .soil.  In  experimenting  with 
this  Lily  I  have  observed  several 
important  points  necessary  for  its 
successful  cultivation.  Briefly  sum- 
marised, they  are  as  follows  :  — 

1.  It  prefers  light  soil.  If  the  soil  is 
lieavy,  mix  it  well  with  leaf  soil,  peat, 
sand,  and  road  grit.  Too  much  peat  is 
not  to  be  recommended,  as  it  is  often 
very  poor,  and  the  bulbs  are  in  con- 
sequence starved. 

2.  Good  drainage  is  essential,  stag- 
nant moisture  Ijeing  fatal,  as  it  )ire- 
vcnts  the  bulbs  from  thoroughly 
ripening.  Silver  sand,  and,  where  pro- 
curable, sea  sand   placed    round  each 

bulb  will  ensure  their  rijiening.  Drought  mus: 
be  guarded  against  or  else  the  buds  will  have  a 
tendency  to  drop  off  and  the  leaves  turn 
yellow.  If  the  weather  is  dry  we  give  a  good 
soaking  of  water  once  a  week. 

'■i.  It  very  much  resents  removal  or  disturb- 
ance in  any  way. 

4.  A  heavy  mulching  of  old  rotten  stable 
manure  should  be  given  as  soon  as  the  stems 
have  withered.  This  Lily  revels  in  manure, 
but  cow  manure  is  not  so  advisable. 

.-).  Plant  as  soon  as  the  stems  have  ripened 
and  will  come  away  easily  from  the  bulli. 
Never  cut  the  stems  /^e/bj-e  they  have  ripened. 
This  is  often  done  by  many  gardeners  when 
"  tidying  up,"  and  is  very  harmful. 

6  Do  not  plant  where  it  will  be  exposed  all 
day  to  the  full  power  of  the  sun  or  on  unpro- 
tected borders  where  it  will  be  liable  to  be 
injuivd  by  spring  frosts.  I  have  never  seen  it 
damaged  by  spring  frosts  here  when  planted 
amonsst  Rhododendrons. 

With    regard   to   staking,    I    never    find 
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soil  is  light  and  sandy,  and  does  not  contain  a 
vestige  of  either  loam  or  peat.  The  subsoil 
is  a  poor  gravel,  so  that  every  autumn  we  make 
it  a  regular  practice  to  mulch  heavily  with  old 
rotten  stable  manure,  all  our  beds  containing 
permanent  subjects  like  Rhododendrons.  At 
the  back  of  this  bed,  close  to  the  edge  of  the 
sunk  fence,  is  a  large  Beech  tree  which  shades 
the  bed  from  sun  in  the  afternoon.  In  this 
bed  these  imported  bulbs  throve  and  increased 
in  a  remarkable  manner,  and  now  we  have 
them  in  other  beds  and  borders  all  over  the 
garden,  the  whole  of  which  are  our  own  hoiiie- 
(iroirii  bulbs,  the  produce  of  this  first  purchase. 
On  referring  to  the  reports  of  this  Lily  sent  by 
your  numerous  correspondents,  it  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  on  heavy  or  cold  soils  where  ' 
it  fails.  Three  correspondents  in  South  Devon  , 
fail  to  establish  it  successfully — i.e.,  one  whose 
soil  is  too  retentive  of  moisture,  another  whose 
soil  is  red  loam,  and  the  third  whose  soil  is 
heavy  red  loam.  It  also  fails  to  succeed  in  a 
very  cold  and  heavy  soil  in  Glieshire,  and  in 
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needful  unless  the  Lilies  are  planted  in  very 
exposed  parts  of  the  garden.     Those  ilhistrated 
are  not  staked   in  any  way,  but   were   much 
blown  about  by  a  severe  August  gale^;  betore 
that    they    were    almost    upright-      Beautiful 
effects  can  be  produced  by  interplanting  this 
Lily    with     other    subjects.        For    this     iny 
favourite    plant    is   the    beautiful    Nicotiana 
athnis.     As  soon  as  the  sun  is  off  the  bed  its 
lovely  fragrant  white  blossoms  open,  and  the 
contrast    with   the   Lilies    produces   an  inde- 
scribably   charming    picture.       Another  good 
plan  is  to  group  them  in  the  border  with  some 
of  the  later  blooming  perennial  Phloxes,  care 
being  taken  to  choose  the  most  suitable  colours, 
and  to   avoid  the  dwarf  and  dumpy  looking 
varieties.     Amongst  clumps  of  the  milky  white 
Anemone  japonica  alba  they  produce  a  superb 
effect,  but   the  Anemone   must  be  prevented 
from  encroaching  too  much  on  the  Lily  bulbs. 
Other  delightlul  ways  of  jilantiiig  this  beautiful 
Lily  will  readily  be' thought  of ;  indeed,  there 
are"  few  flowers  with  which  it  does  not  well 
associate.     I  would  certainly  recommend  the 
owners  of  those  gardens  where  it  does  not  now 
seem  inclined  to  succeed  to  further  experiment 
with  it.     No  trouhle  should  be  too  great  to  try 
and    thoroughly    establish    this    very    lovely 
flower  in  our  gardens,  brightening  a.s  it  does 
the  late  summer  and  autumn  days. 

Tlie  groat  beauty  and  importance  of  the  Lily 
family  have  been  so  often  taught  in  the  columns 
of  The  G.\eden  thit  any  further  recommen- 
d  ition  on  my  part  is  uncalled  for.  The  Lily  is 
like  the  Rose,  it  holds  a  high  place  in  our 
esteem.  This  is  aptly  expressed  in  a  few 
Avords  by  the  old  French  writer  Boi>jolin,  "11 
est  le  roi  dfs  Hours  dont  la  rose  est  la  reine." 
Kidderminster.  Ahtiiur  E.  Goimwix. 
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F  one  gave  the  names  of  all  tlie  new  Roses 
announced  since  and  including  the  year  f81l8 
llie\'  would  occupy  many 


I 

I        llie\'  would  occupy  many  columns  of    Thk 

I        (iAKDEN.    I  have,  therefore,  confined  myself 

1        to  a  selection  all  of  which  I  can  recommend. 

It  seems  to  nie  the  dominant  desire  to-day 

is   for  varieties  that  will   grow  and   flower  freely 

and  late. 

RosKs  OF   IMKH. 


As  the  National  Rose  Society  consider  novelties 
of  1.S98  iiew  Roses,  I  have  commenced  this  review 
with  that  year,  placing  them  in  alpliahelical 
sequenc" : 

AirL  ^  Ujrrr  (II.  P.). — This  is  a  Ijrilliant  crimson- 
coloured  a'ld  vigorous  Rose,  that  will  be  useful  for 
pillar  or  fence.  Such  Roses  make  excellent 
staiuJards,  their  long  growths  cpiicUly  forming  a 
fine  head. 

Aurora  (H.T. )  is  a  sweetly  fragrant  Rose  of 
salmon-pink  colour,  the  ce.nlrc  of  the  llower  being 
touched  rich  Oleander  pink.  This  f-Jose  has  the 
merit  of  holding  up  its  heail.  \'ery  many  varieties 
are  too  drooping.  I  have  seen  Aurora  developed 
by  disbudding  into  a  magnilicent  Uower,  liut  as  it 
flowers  so  aliundanlly,  unless  it  is  well  thinned  its 
blossoms  do  notcompare  with  Roses  cjf  the  ( .'aroline 
Testout  typo. 

Beryl  (I'ea-sccntcd)  is  a  ver_\  i  ieli  golden-yellow 
button-hole  itose,  almost  single  when  expaniled, 
and  is  only  worth  growing  for  its  colour. 

Ki'hfiiHi/  (II. T.). — This  is  a  Rose  that  pleases 
everyone.  Its  colour  is  delightfully  fresh,  shell- 
pink  merging  to  while  at  the  edge  of  petals.  The 
buds  are  very  handsome,  deep,  and  conical,  the 
expaniled  (lower  thin,  but  even  in  this  stage  vurj' 
beautiful.  It  is  a  good  grower,  ijuite  as  free  as 
one  flesires  to  see  in  a  garden  where  space  necx'S- 
sarily  must  be  found  for  a  i|uantity  of  things. 


LhinoceMe  (H.T.).-Very  pure,  but  with  rather 
thin  petals,  consequentlv  apt  to  become  damaged 
bv  rain  and  heavv  dews.  Under  glass  it  is  charm- 
ini',  and,  like  most  of  the  Hybrid  Teas,  the  flowers 
are  well  displayed  on  stiti'  stems,  and  therefore 
most  decorative  in  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory. 
M.  Ada  Cnrmodi/  (Tea-scented  I.— This  Rose  is 
not  known  so  much  as  it  deserves.  I  am  surprisecl 
exhibitors  have  not  "gone"  for  it.  T'hc  build  of 
the  bloom,  its  tine  tirm  petals,  and  beautiful 
colouring  of  ivory  white,  pink  and  yellow,  are 
delightful  combinations.  The  growth  is  good,  and, 
excepting  that  it  is  more  vigorous,  one  would  lake 
this  Rose  to  bo  a  near  relation  to  Cleopatra. 

Mine.  C.  I\  Slrusihelm  (Tea).  —  This  is  the 
counterpart  of  U.  Nabonnand  in  growth.  The 
glossy  foliage  shows  up  the  sulphur-yellow  and 
buff  buds  and  blossoms,  which  is  the  colour  the 
variety  assumes  in  autumn.  During  the  summer 
they  are  a  vellowish  white.  It  is  similar  to  the 
variety  named,  and  very  free  flowering,  abuost  a 
continuous  supplv  extending  from  .Tune  to  October, 
and  they  are  of  good  size,  (juite  4i  inches  in 
diameter,  flat  Camellia-like  form. 

Mme.  Eiiqenie  Boidlel  (H.T. ).  -There  is  one  thing 
about  the  'Pernet  Oucher  novelties,  and  that  is 
the  high  standard  of  quality  is  well  maintained. 
In  this  beautiful  Rose  we  have  a  lovely  colour, 
bright  apricot-yellow,  with  carmine  shailing.  The 
lorm  is  cupped,  growth  stiff  and  good,  little  or  no 
fragrance. 

Mnu.  Bene  Gerard  (Tea-scented).  —  A  much 
better  grower  than  Ma  Capucine,  although  the 
colour  is  not  quite  so  rich,  yet  there  is  sufficient 
of  the  nasturtium-yellow  tint  lo  make  the  Rose 
sought  after  by  all  who  love  the  charming  colours 
found  in  Roses  of  this  description.  The  flower  is 
of  fair  size,  but  not  very  double. 

Mela  (Tea-.scented).  — Without  doulit  this  Rose 
owes  its  origin  in  part  to  Luciole,  and  it  also  has 
its  delicious  fragrance.  It  has  much  of  the  erushed 
strawberry  and  yellow  tints  as  seen  in  this  Rose. 
The  flowers  are  often  pointed  like  a  Cactus  Dahlia. 
A  quaint  characteristic  is  that  its  flowers  a[ipear 
in  two  distinct  colours  on  the  one  plant. 

,1/r.s.  Sand/ord  (H.P.).— A  very  pale  blush  sport 
from  Mrs.  John  Laing,  posscssi'.ig  all  tlic  good 
qualities  of  the  latter,  save  a  certain  waLit  of  fulness 
in  the  flower.  Possibly  this  sport  may  lead  lo  a 
pure  white  Mrs.  .John  Laing. 

Mrs.  Anthony  ir«Ve)v;r (Hybrid  Rugosa).— A  good 
addition  to  this  liardy  group.  Il  resembles  t^cneral 
.Jacqueminot  in  blossoui,  this  latter  being  the  pollen 
parent.  The  fragrant  flowers  aie  freely  produ<:ed 
from  the  base  of  ihe  long  growths  right  to  the 
point,  thus  giving  iho  variety  much  ilecorative 
value.  In  planting  ample  space  should  be  allotted 
to  each  bush— quite  .'!  feet  apart.  Planters  unist 
not  look  for  the  brilliant  display  of  fruit  so  charac- 
teristic in  the  type  and  single  white. 

I'riiiee  Tlieodore  /jalilzinc  (Tea). — A  valuable 
golden-yellow  Rose,  with  a  sturdy  habit  of  growth. 
It  is  so  good  that  I  imagine  it  will  take  a  foremost 
place  as  a  bedding  Rose.  Il  is  golden-yellow  in 
colour.  There  are  plenl.y  of  good  rich  yellow 
Roses,  but  how  few  that  will  flourish  except  under 
glass  ! 

I'lirify  (Hybrid  Bourbon). — Its  refined  blossoms 
approach  the  Teas  rather  than  the  Bourbons.  It 
is  a  pretty  Rose,  verj'  earl}'  flowering,  but  I  have 
not  found  it  perpetual  or  late,  as  the  Bourbons 
should  be.  Ili  .Tune  one  may  cut  (piantilies  of  ils 
shapely  buds,  white  in  colour,  faintly  suffused  with 
blush  pink,  quite  Tea-like  in  delicacy  of  colouring. 
Very  suitable  as  a  standanl,  lu'  for  low  pillar  or 
hedge 

Hiirli^iiraflC.  t'rjH  Kiisilxlalt  (Tea-scented). —If 
anything  will  hinder  the  popularity  of  this  cUarm- 
ing  Rose  il  will  be  its  name.  Why  cannot  raisers 
give  simple  names  to  their  prodiu'tions  V  'I'his  is 
very  charming,  and  the  colouriiig  is  well  blended, 
brilliant  carmine-red  overrun  with  while,  bordered 
with  dark  red,  and  backs  of  petals  whitish,  buds 
long  and  vcrv  fragrant. 

Iter.  Alaii'Chea/rs  {HA'.).-  Doubiless  a  s.,-,liing 

from  .Tohn  Hopper.      It  is  a  fine  I'.eony  like  flower, 

i-olour  pure  lake,  back  of  petals  white.      lOxcellent 

in  growth,  niul  really  a  first-rate  garden  Ro.se. 

Sdiiniiir  di    ./.    /.'.    (luiUot   (Tea).— If    this    Itose 


were  of  stronger  growth  it  would  soon  become 
popular.  It  is  a  wonderful  colour,  nasturtium-red 
shading  to  bright  coppery  red.  The  growth,  how- 
ever, does  not  appear  to  be  so  vigorous  as  one 
would  desire.  A  bedding  Rose  for  the  British  Isles 
must  be  a  good  sturdy  grower.  Many  of  these 
lovely  Tea  Roses  may  grow  well  enough  on  the 
Continent  and  in  tropical  climates. 
(  7'o  /.e  eoiil'nnitd.) 


THE      HAMMOCK    UNDER     THE 
OAKS.    II. 

It  is  pleasant  to  be  in  the  hammock  this  perfect 
day  and  to  watch  the  wild  garden  unfold  its 
beauties.  We  Lave  had  an  unusually  wet  spring, 
so  that  the  fine  weather  is  all  the  more  appreciated 
now  that  it  has  come. 

The  garden  is  all  in  pale  lemon  yellow  and 
creyish  blue  and  white  and  blush  tints,  set  in 
delicate  tender  green.  The  yellows  and  blues  are 
from  the  Hemerocallis  and  Iris  groups,  and  the 
whites  and  the  pale  rose  colours  are  furnished  by 
tall  fragrant  Rockets  massed  in  front  of  the  Multi- 
flora  Rose,  which  scrambles  over  a  little  Mulberry 
tree,  and  is  blooming  with  the  lavish  profusion  of 
its  kind. 

It  is  wise  to  find  out  what  one's  garden's  limita- 
tions are,  as  it  saves  much  disappointment.  I 
have  had  lo  give  up  Rhododendrons  and  Azaleas, 
and  all  other  plants  that  dislike  clay,  and  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  lime,  and  to  solace  myself 
with  Piccnies,  Hollyhocks,  and  Roses.  Floweiing 
shrubs  and  tr.es  make  the  place  enchanting  in 
May,  but  by  midsummer  the  garden  is  too  often 
parched  and  withered. 

Rockets  are  good  plants  for  the  amateur,  they 
are  so  easily  grown,  at  least  the  single  kind  is.  They 
sow  themselves  all  over  the  wild  garden,  and  have 
crossed  the  path  dividing  the  wild  garden  from 
the  copse.  They  have  climbed  the  fence  which 
separates  the  pleasure  grounds  from  the  orchard, 
and  now  they  form  an  irregular  border  on  the 
orchard  side  for  a  space  of  20  yards  or  more.  They 
are  welcome  to  grow  where  nothing  but  weeds 
flourished  before.  I  am  speaking  of  the  single 
Rocket.  The  double  kind  would  never  behave  in 
such  a  plebeian  nianner,  but  insists  on  rich  borders 
and  careful  treatment,  and  is  what  gardeners  call 
a  "  mifi'y  "  flower,  liable  to  disappear  altogether  if 
not  given  respectful  treatment. 

The  single  kind  grows  quite  tall  and  rank  in  good 
soil.  I  threw  away  the  magenta  pink  variety  as 
soon  as  il  bloomed,  saving  the  pure  whites,  the 
white  with  just  a  lint  of  blue,  the  delicate  flesh- 
coloured  kind,  and  the  pale  lavender  pinks.  Masses 
of  these  together  blend  most  beautifull_v,  and  form 
a  charming  foreground  for  the  Multiflora  Rose, 
which  rises  from  their  midst  like  a  queen  holding 
court. 

Where  the  soil  suits  Rjckels  the  flowers  are 
(piite  large  and  fine,  and  the  growth  rapid.  They 
remain  in  bloom  several  weeks. 

Hemerocallises  do  very  well  here,  and  I  have 
every  kind  that  the  .\merican  dealers  oBer,  except 
the  Variety  with  double  flowers.  Hemerocallis 
llumortieri  and  H.  grannnea  have  been  in  bloom 
for  two  or  three  days.  They  cover  a  clay  bank 
that  we  must  pass  to  reach  the  hammock,  where 
nrass  would  not  grow.  The  clay  had  lo  be  removed 
to  the  depth  of  a  foot  and  good  loam  sulistitutcd, 
and  then  the  Tjilies  «  ere  planted  last  autumn.  They 
are  blooming  (piite  well,  but  will  be  better  slill 
another  year.  The  Hemerocallises  in  bloom  in  the 
wilil  gartlen,  however,  are  groups  of  H.  flava,  the 
most  satisfactory  of  its  class  the  large  flowers 
are  such  a  pretty  shade  of  lemon  yellow  :  so  graceful 
on  their  slender  stalks,  lield  well  above  the  fine 
bright  green  foliage,  and  so  sweetly  fragrant  :  the 
plant  is  so  easily  raised  and  increased  that  it  has 
all  the  reipiircmenls  of  a  popular  garden  flower. 
Masses  of  Hemerocallis  flava  and  tall  grey  and  blue 
Oernian  Irises  are  charming  in  the  wihl  garden — 
the  two  flowers  are  most  becoming  to  each  other. 

(icrnuin  Irises  arc  blooming  here  in  nuiny  varie- 
ties. This  Iris  is  one  of  the  easily  grown  plants 
that  present  few  dillicullies  to  the  gardener  of 
snuill  expriciue,   and   riehly  rci^ays  proper  treat- 
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merit.  It  will  bloom  for  almost;  anybody,  but  it 
must  bo  humoured  for  the  best  results.  The  newer 
varieties  need  freijuent  change  of  .soil,  and  re- 
division  every  three  years  in  my  garden. 

The  first  to  bloom  here  is  the  old-fashioned 
dark  blue  variet}',  of  which  wc  have  some  clumps 
among  the  rocks  of  the  wilderness  which  have  not 
been  disturbed  for  at  least  forty  years.  These  are 
soon  followed  by  some  equally  old  Irises,  which 
bear  pure  white  fragrant  blossoms,  and  belong,  I 
suppose,  to  the  species  called  Iris  tlorentina.  I 
have  never  dared  to  take  any  liberties  with  these 
ancient  dames,  for  I  fear  that,  like  very  old  people, 
they  would  die  of  home-sickness  if  they  were 
moved.  They  bloom  every  j'ear  with  an  astonish- 
ing tenacity  of  life. 

Iris  germanica,  variety  atropurpurea,  which  is  a 
beautiful  roj'al  purple,  is  usually  a  few  days  later 
in  iloweiing  than  the  Florentine  Iris.  The  winding 
footpath  that  leads  from  the  north- 
east corner  of  the  house  to  the 
hammock  is  bordered  on  both  sides  by 
groups  of  perennial  plants,  among 
which  Irises  and  P;vonies  strike  the 
dominant  cliord  in  May.  There  are 
other  Iris  groups,  however,  in  the 
wild  and  the  rock  gardens.  Con- 
spicuous just  now  in  the  latter,  where 
little  paths  divide  about  a  small 
mound,  is  a  beautiful  group  of  a 
variety  of  (German  Iris  with  light 
orange-coloured  standards,  the  falls 
a  beautiful  claret-colour,  veined  with 
white  and  dark  red.  This  came  to 
me  under  the  name  of  Iris  germanica, 
variety  Sampson.  It  is  a  most  satis- 
factory sort,  as  it  increases  quite 
rapidly,  and  bears  profusel3-,  remain- 
ing in  bloom  a  long  time. 

Mme.   Chereau  is  a  charming  Iris, 
white,  with  fairy  embroidery  of  blue 

about   the   edges,   but   with  me  it   is 

more  chary  of    its  blossoms  and  less 
robust   in   growth    than   man}-   other 

sorts. 

At   the  end  of   the  rock   garden  is 

a  very  gay  picture.    A  <ilaeen's  Scarlet 

Rose   in    full    bloom  is  backed   by   a 

large  Penzance  Sweetbriar,  the  variety 

called    Amy    Robsart,    also    in    most 

abundant   bloom.       In    front    of    the 

Roses,  and  also  growing  through  them, 

is  a  group  of  Iris  L'Avenir,  delicate 

greyish  lavender  in  colour.     The  con- 
trast is  a  striking  one,  but  I  think  it 

would  please  the  most  fastidious  gar- 
den artist  if  he  could  see  it,  although 

the  description  of  it  on  paper  maj'  not 

sound  alluring.     The  carmine  of  Amy 

Roosart  accords  well  with  the  darker 

shade  of  the  Queen's  Scarlet,  and  the 

soft   lavender    tones  down    the  gaj'er 

colours  into  a  harmonious  picture. 
This  rock  garden  is  a  continuation 

of  the  wild  garden.     The  ground  here 

slopes  gently  away  from  the  hannnoek, 

which    is   on   a   knoll,    and  is   swung        ,'    I.s:J   , 

between  two  ancient  honourable  Oaks 

of  mighty   girth  and  spread  of  limb. 

Large  Oaks  and  Tulip  trees  are  the 

pride  of  Rose  Brake.     Under  one  of 


yellow  garlands  are  seen  above  and  also  through 
openings  in  the  Fringe  Trees,  wdiose  flowers  have 
at  a  little  distance  the  effect  of  very  delicate 
white  hico  over  green.  IJoth  tlie  Liburnum.s 
and  the  Fringe  flowers  have  a  faint  and  pleasant 
\H'i  funn.'. 

The  only  high  note  of  colour  in  the  garden 
liicture  visible  from  the  hammock  is  struck  by  a 
single  superb  Oriental  Poppy  of  an  intense  glowing 
vermilion,  and  as  large  as  a  tea  plate.  This  is  a 
Poppy  of  the  variety  bracteatum,  and  it  is  the 
proud  possessor  of  six  petals,  instead  of  four,  so 
that  the  black  cross  inside  the  flower  becomes  a 
six  pointed  star  in  this  variety.  I  raised  it  from 
seed,  and  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  batch  whicii 
shows  this  peculiarity.  I  shall  save  its  seed  and 
tr}'  to  raise  others  equally  as  fine.  I  am  not 
learned  in  the  ways  of  Poppies,  and  so  I  cannot 
tell  wnether  this  one  is  behaving  unusually,  but  it 
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MR.     J.     G.     BAKER,     F.BS.,     F.L.S.,    V.M.U. 
(Late  Keeper  o/tlie  Royal  Herbarium,  Kcw.') 


the  former  13  naturalised  a  very  pretty  Solomon's    is  much  the  most  beautiful  llower  of  its  kind   that 
Seal,  which    I   do   not   tliink  I    have   ever  seen  a  ,  I  have  ever  seen.  D.^nske  DA>-DRiD(iE. 

description  of.     It  seems  to  be  a  variety  of  Poly-        Hose  Brake,  IFes?  Virqinii,  U.S.A. 
gonatum  raacrophyllum,  grows  from  3  feet  to  4feet        [This  article  %vas  written  in  early  autumn.— Eds.  I 

high,  has  larger  leaves  than  P.  biflorum,  and   the  

flowers,  which   are   nearly  an   inch    in    length,  arp 


Apple   Bismarek.  —  Mr.  J.  C.  Tallack 

makes  some  remarks  about  this  Apple  on  page27f), 
and  it  may  interest  him  to  learn  that  it  alread\' 
figures  amongst  the  standard   varieties  grown  iii 

The  good 


pure  white  with  green  tips,  in  clusters  of  three  or 
four.     The  chief  charm  of  this  beautiful  Solomon's 

Seal,  however,  is  its   delightful  perfume,  which  is  ^    ^  ^_.    ^.    ^_.^ 

something  like  that  of  Lily  of  the  Valley.      It  is  '  the  market  fJuit  pfantation's"of  "ken't 
spreading  quite  rapidly,  and  is  one  of  the  choicest  ■       ■  -     - 

plants  I  possess. 

White  Fringe  Trees  and  yellow  Laburnums  make 
a  most  beautiful  group  now  in  flower  here.  The 
Laburnum  is  taller  than  the  little  Chionanthus 
virginica,  which  seldom  attains  a  height  of  more 
than  10  feel  in  our  shrubberies.  The  Laburnum  is 
in   the  centre  of  the  group,  of  Fringe  Trees.     Its 


constitution  of  the  variety,  its  fruitfulness,  and 
the  bright  appearance  of  the  Apples  produced,  are 
no  doubt  responsible  for  the  variety  so  quicklv 
working  its  way  into  the  front  ranks.  I  know 
many  who  have  planted  Bismarck,  but  have  not 
heard  a  word  against  it.  Doubtless  we  have  too 
many  varieties  of  Apples,  but  we  have  none  too 
many  good  ones.— ().  H.  H. 


mi;     .IOIIX    (ill. BERT    BAKEI;,    F.K.S., 
1<M,.S,  V.M.H. 

ll.MvEJJ  was  born  at  (!aisbo;ough 
in  Vorksbirp,  .January  1-'?,  1^<34, 
and  educated  at  schools  belong- 
ing to  the  Society  of  Friends  at 
.'\ck worth  and  York.  He  was 
appointed  assistant  curator  of  the 
herbiriumof  the  lioyal  Gardens,  Kew,  in  IHCfi, 
and  le;lurer  and  demonstrator  of  botany  to 
the  Apothecaries  Company  in  188:2.  He  was 
for  many  years  lecturer  on  botany  to  the 
fiondon  Hospital,  and  one  of  the  assistant 
editors  to  "Seeman's  .lourual  of 
Botany."  Formerly  Mr.  Baker  was 
curator  and  afterwards  secretary  of 
the  Botanical  Exchange  Cliiix  He 
was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  lioj  al 
Society  of  London  in  1878,  and  has 
served  on  the  council  of  that  body. 
He  was  also  among  the  sixty  selected 
to  receive  the  Victoria  Medal  dis- 
tributed by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society.  In  189!j  he  received  the 
gold  medal  of  the  Linnean  Society 
for  services  to  botany. 

Amongst  his  writings  we  find 
"Monograph  of  the  British  Roses  ' 
(I8H1J),  "Monograph  of  British 
.Mints"  (186.-)),  "Popular  Mono- 
graphs of  Narcissus,  (Jrocus, 
LiJium,  Iris,  Crinum,  Aquilegia, 
Sempervivnm,  Epimedium,  Tiilipa, 
Nerine, and  Agave,"  "A  Handbook 
of  the  Fern  Allies,"  "A  Handlwok 
of  the  Amaryllideie,"  "  A  Hand 
book  of  the  Bromeliaceaj,"  and 
"A  Handbook  of  Iride»."  Otlier 
works  of  note  are  "  North  York- 
shire :  Studies  of  its  Botany, 
Geology,  Climate,  and  Physical 
Geography  "  (1863),  "Anew  Flora 
of  Northumberland  anil  Durham  " 
(aided  by  Dr.  G.  R.  Tate)  (1868), 
and  "A  Flora  of  the  Englij^h 
Lake  District"  (1885). 

On  the  retirement  of  Professor 
D.  Oliver  in  I8IJ0,  Mr.  Baker  was 
promoted  to  the  post  of  keeper  of 
the  herbarium  and  library,  vvhicli 
he  held  till  1899. 

Mr.  Baker  has  described  upwards 
of  a  thousand  new  species  from 
Madagascar,  and  has  contributed 
largely  to  the  floras  prepared  at 
Kew,  of  Mauritius,  British  India, 
and  Tropical  Africa,  and  to  the 
great  "  Flora  of  Brazil." 

The  wide  extent  of  Mr.  Baker's 
public  work  is  written  in  the 
history  of  botanical  science,  but 
this  slight  memoir  would  be  incomplete 
did  it  not  ]iut  on  record  the  pleasant  memory 
of  that  unfailing  kindness  and  tender  beauty 
of  character  that  so  greatly  endeared  him  to 
his  colleagues  and  subordinates,  as  well  as  to  his 
large  circle  of  personal  friends.  Students  and 
workers  in  the  Royal  Gardens  felt  that  in 
Mr.  Baker  they  had  a  genial  friend  as  well  as 
an  instructor,  while  many  a  botanically- 
ignorant  amateur,  whether  acquainted  with 
him  or  not,  became  aware  that  the  learned 
botanist  would  with  infinite  patience  and  kind- 
ncss  give  time  and  trouble  to  enlighten  liiui. 

The  Gaeden  of  .lanuary  1,  1898,  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Baker,  and  also  contains  ^i, 
shoi-t  account  of  his  woik, 
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ehin'bfrcii  eotanic  i^arpen'S:   the  recently  erected  range  df  class  iiouses. 


OUR     BOTANIC    GARDENS. 

EDINBURGH. 

SI )  much  is  nowadays  heard  and  u-ritten 
of  the  greatest  of  all  our  botanic 
gardens,  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew 
(nor  would  we  suggest  for  one 
moment  they  are  unworthy  of  it),  that 
it  is  well  to  occasionally  chronicle  the 
doings  of  similar  smaller  though  in  a  sense 
eijually  important  establishments.  There  are 
probably  few  who  would  dispute  the  right  of 
the  Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  to  be  placed 
high— if,  indeed,  not  first— in  the  list  of  the 
lesser  botanic  gardens.  This  is  one  of  the 
three  gardens  maintained  liy  the  State  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  other  two  being  those  at 
Glasnevin  in  Ireland,  and  Kew.  As  a  i)leasure 
resort  the  gardens  are  much  a)ipreciated  by 
the  residents  in  and  around  Edinburgh,  to 
whom  they  are  Ojien  daily  from  8  a.m.  to 
sunset,  except  on  Sundays,  when  they 
open  at  11  a.m.  As  a  teaching  estab- 
lishment these  girdens  are  important, 
special  instruction  in  the  sciences 
underlying  the  practice  of  horticul- 
ture and  forestry  being  provided  for 
the  staff-  The  course  of  instruction 
is  spread  over  three  years,  and  con- 
sists of  lectures  upon,  and  practical 
instruction  in.  the  sciences  taught. 
A  reading  room  and  library  are  also 
provid'  d  for  members  of  the  staff 
going  through  the  course.  The  liegius 
Keeper  from  time  to  time  gives  lec- 
tures, which  are  open  to  the  public, 
and  the  laboratories  are  open  to 
anyone  desirous  of  undertaking 
botanical  research.  In  recent  years  a 
school  of  rural  economy  has  lieen 
established  in  Edinburgh,  and  a  con- 
siderable |iart  of  the  botanical  teach- 
ing in  connection  with  it  is  carried 
on  in  the  gardeiL  for  a  century  and 
a  half  the  offices  of  lifgius  Keeper 
of  the  Botanic  Garden  and  Professor 
of  Botany  in  the  Tniversity  of  Edin- 
burgh having  been  held  by  the  same 
person,  it  has  become  the  custom  that 
the  students  of  the  university  comi' 
to  the  garden  for  instruction  in 
liotany. 

The  ancient  histoiy  of  the  Edin- 
burgh Botanic  Gardens  is  so  full 
of  interest  that  no  apology  is 
needed  for  extracting  the  followin.L; 


remarks  concerning  them  from  an  official 
booklet  :  "  In  the  year  KiTi)  a  portion  of 
the  Jioyal  Garden  around  Holyrood  House 
was  occupied  by  two  eminent  Edinburgh 
physicians,  Andiew  Balfour  and  Koliert 
Sibbald,  for  the  making  of  a  physic  garden, 
and  .James  Sutherland  was  appointed  to  the 
'  Care  of  the  (iarden.'  This  was  the  founda- 
tion of  the  lioyal  Botanic  Garden  of  Edin- 
burgh, which  is  therefore,  after  that  of  (Oxford 
(founded  in  l(i:i-2).  the  oldest  in  Great  Britain. 
The  stocking  of  the  garden  with  (ilants  was 
effected  from  the  private  garden  of  Dr  Andrew 
Balfour,  in  which  for  some  years  he  had  been 
accumulating  medicinal  plants,  and  also  in 
great  measure  from  that  at  Livingston  in  West 
Lothian,  the  laird  of  which,  Patrick  ^Murray, 
was  much  interested  in  the  growing  of  useful 
plants.  In  1076  the  same  physicians  acquired 
from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  a  lease 
of  the  Ciarden  of  Trinity  Hospital  and  adjacent 
ground   for   the   purpose  of   a  jihysic  garden, 


in  addition  to  the  garden 
already  existing  at  Holyrood, 
and  they  appointed  the  same 
•James  Sutherland  to  be 
'  Intendant '  of  this  garden. 

"About  170:i  another 
botanic  garden  was  estab- 
lished in  Edinburgh,  in  the 
ground  immediately  adjacent 
to  the  college  buildings.  This 
was  the  college  garden.  Thus 
in  the  eaily  years  of  the 
eighteenth  century  there 
were  in  Edinburgh  no  less 
than  three  distinct  botanic 
or  physic  gardens.  Suther- 
land from  the  first  made  use 
of  the  Royal  Gardens  for 
giving  'instruction  in 
Botany  to  the  Lieges,'  and 
received  a  Royal  Warrant 
appointing  him  Botanist  to 
the  King  in  Scotland,  and 
empowering  him  to  'set  up 
!  a  Profession  of  Botany  '  in  this  garden.  When 
the  Town's  Garden  was  created  the  Town 
Council  appointed  him  to  lecture  on  Botany  as 
Professor  in  the  Town's  College,  now  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh.  In  1700  Sutherland 
resigned  the  care  of  the  Town's  Gardens  and 
the  College  (warden  as  well  as  his  Professor- 
ship in  the  l^nivcr.ity,  but  remaining  King's 
Botanist  he  retained  the  care  of  the  Royal 
Garden  at  Holyrood.  Charles  Preston  was 
appointed  his  successor  by  the  Town  Council, 
and  there  were  thus  established  rival  gardens 
and  rival  professors  of  Botany  in  Edinburgh. 
C'harles  Preston  died  in  171 1',  and  was  suc- 
ceeded in  his  offices  by  his  brother,  George 
Preston.  In  171.')  Sutherland  died,  and  his 
successor  as  King's  Botanist,  Keeper  of  the 
Royal  Garden,  and  Regius  Professor  of  Botany 
was  William  Arthur,  who  was  succeeded  in 
1710  by  Charles  Alston. 

"In  17:^4  the  College  Garden  having  fallen 
into  disorder  was  turned  to  other  uses,  and  in 
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1729  George  Preston  having  retired  the  Town 
Council  appointed  as  his  successor  in  charge 
of  the  Town's  Oarden  and  as  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  University  Charles  Alston,  who 
as  King's  Botanist  had  already  the  charge  of 
the  Pioyal  Garden  and  was  Regius  Professor  of 
Botany.  Through  (dm,  after  separation  for 
quarter  of  a  century,  the  Royal  Garden  and  ihe 
Town's  ("iarden  were  again  combined  under 
one  keeper,  and  the  Regius  Professorship  of 
Botany  and  the  University  Professorship  were 
similarly  united.  They  have  so  continued  to 
the  present  time. 

"  In  1763,  the  Royal  Garden  and  the  Town's 
Garden  pioving  too  small  and  otherwise  un- 
satisfactory, .lohn  Hope,  who  had  succeeded 
Alston  in  his  ofKces  in  1761,  proposed  a  trans- 
ference of  the  two  to  a  more  congi  nial  site  in 
which  they  could  be  combined,  and  five  acres  of 
ground  on  the  north  side  of  Leith  Walk,  below 
the  site  now  occupied  by  Haddington  Place, 
were  chosen.  As  Hope  proposed  to  transfer 
the  collections  in  the  Royal  Garden  to  the 
new  garden,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  support 
of  the  Treasury  to  his  scheme,  and  the  selected 
ground  was  leased  in  name  of  the  Barons 
of  Exchequer.  At  the  same  time  the  Town 
Council  agreed  to  contribute  £2.")  annually  to 
the  support  of  the  garden,  this  sum  being  the 
amount  of  rent  expected  from  the  letting  of 
the  old  Town's  Garden.  The  plants  from  both 
gardens  were  transferred  to  the  ground  at 
Leith  Walk,  and  from  this  date  there  has 
been  only  one  botanic  garden  in  Edinburgh. 

"The  site  thus  secured  for  the  garden  proved, 
however,  only  a  temporary  one.  Daniel 
Rutherford,  who  in  1786  succeeded  Hope  in 
his  offices,  cast  about  him  for  a  spot  in  which 
more  ground  would  be  available  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  garden;  and  eventually,  in  1R1.'), 
nine  acres  and  a  half  of  the  land  lying  to  the 
east  of  Holyrood  Palace  were  fixed  ii]>on  as  a 
site  in  every  way  desirable  ;  but  Rutherford 
dying  before  coni]jletion  of  the  arrangements 
for  the  trani-ference  of  the  garden,  his  sucees.sor, 
Robert  Graham,  appointed  in  18:i0,  preferred 
the  more  open  site  of  the  Inverleith  property 
which  the  garden  now  occu|jies,  and  fourteen 
acres  of  the  field  or  park  of  Inverleith  were 
purchased  by  the  Barons  of  Exche<|uer  from 
Mr.  James  Rocheid,  its  owner,  in  1820,  the 
lease  of  the  Leith  Walk  ground  being  sold. 
By  1823  all  the  plants  had  been  transferred  to 
the  new  garden. 

"In  18."i8,  during  the  keepership  of  .lohn 
Hutton  Balfour,  who  succeeded  Graham  in 
1845,  a  further  addition,  by  purchase  from  the 
proprietor  of  Inverleith,  of  a  narrow  belt  of 
two  and  a  half  acres  whs  made  to  the  garden 
on  the  west  side  :  and  in  186."),  the  Caledonian 
Horticultural  Society  having  resigned  to  the 
Crown  its  lease  of  the  ten  acres  of  adjoining 
ground  which  it  had  occupied  since  1824  as 
an  experimental  garden,  this  ground  was  also 
made  part  of  the  Botanic  Garden.  Finally  the 
present  area  of  the  garden  was  completed  in 
1876,  when  the  Town  Council  purchased  from 
the  Fettes  Trustees  twenty-seven  and  three- 
<iuarter  acres  of  the  Inverleith  property  on 
the  west  side  of  the  garden  and  transferred  it 
to  the  Crown  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
aboretum  in  connection  with  the  garden  ;.the 
Crown  at  the  same  time  purchased  Inverleith 
House  and  two  and  a  half  acres  of  additional 
ground.  In  1879,  on  Balfour's  retirement, 
Alexander  Dickson  became  Queen's  Botanist, 
Regius  Keeper,  and  Professor,  and  held  these 
appointments  until  his  death  in  1887.  Daring 
his  term  of  office  the  arboretum  was  thrown  open 
to  the  public.  Surrounded  as  it  now  is  on  all 
sides  by  public  roads,  no  further  extension  of  the 
garden  upon  its  present  site  can  be  made." 


Both  out  of  doors  and  under  glass  the 
Edinburgh  Botanic  Gardens  abound  in  inte- 
resting plants  and  instructive  arrangements  : 
and  under  the  care  of  the  Regius  Keeper, 
Professor  Isaac  Bayley  Balfour,  M.D.,  M.A., 
F.R.S.,  and  an  efficient  statt',  have  reached  a 
hiah  stats  of  excellence. 


TEA    ROSE    CORALLINA. 

We  are  pleased  to  illustrate  a  charming  Tea 
Rose,  recently  raised  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Sons,  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  so  well  shown  by 
them  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 
meeting  on  the  29th  ult.  As  mentioned  in 
our  report,  the  exhibit  was  welcome  so  late  in 
the  year,  and  the  fact  that 
gathered  at  this  time  in  the 


flowers   can   be 
0|>en  ground  is 


The  meihod  through  which  the  garden  was 
Iniilt  up  by  successive  additions  resulted  in  an 
absence   of   combination   between    its    several 
l)arts.     During  the  past  decade,  in  which  the 
garden  has  been  wholly  under  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  of  H.,M.'s  Works, 
the   bringing   about  of   this   combination   has 
been  in  progress.     In  one  of  our  illustrations 
the  new  range  of  glass  houses  is  well  shown, 
the   older  Palm   house   and  Temperate  ho,use 
being  visible  above  in  the  background.    Imme- 
diately in  front  of  this  range  of  houses  lies  the 
herbaceous  garden,  while   still  further   in  the 
same  direction  is  a  water  garden  and  a  rock 
garden,    this   latter   being  one    of    the    most 
interesting  features  of  the  grounds.     To  the 
west   of  the   collection   of   herbaceous   i)lants 
are  the  Rhododendrons,  Azaleas,  and  Heaths. 
Most  of  tile  remaining 
portion  of  the  gardens 
consists  of  the  arbore- 
tum, to    the  contents 
of  which    we    unfor- 
tunately  have   not 
space      for      detailed 
reference.     The  plant 
houses,  so  far  as  they 
have  at  present  been 
rearranged,  consist  of 
along  range  composed 
of     a    central    green- 
house, from  the  sides 
of  which  two  corridors 
run    east    and    west ; 
houses  for  the  culture 
of    special   clasbes    of 
plants,    such    as 
Orchids,      economic 
plants,   &c.,  lead  into 
this.     The  corridor  is 
well  filled  with  many 
interesting  plants,   of 
which    may   be   men- 
tioned TecomaSmithi, 
Grevillea    glabrata, 
Cuscuta  reflexa,  grow- 
ing on  an   Ivy-leaved 
Pehrrgonimn,  which  it 
has  practically  killed  : 
Begonia     luxurians, 
that    has  reached  the 
to]3  of  the  wall  ;  Restio 
sub  verti  c  il  1  atus, 
Solanum    Wencllandi, 
m  any      c  1  i  m  b  i  n  g 
Fuch.sias,  &c.     In  the 
cuol   house    we  noted 
Chironia     ixifera, 
Nertera    depressa, 
Francoa     sonchifolia, 
Statice      rosea,      and 
others. 

Perhaps  most  in- 
teresting of  all  was 
the   house   filled 

chiefly  with  Nepenthes,  of  which  we  are 
able  to  give  an  illustration.  Most  of  these 
lilants  are  growing  in  baskets,  though  some  are 
planted  out,  and  all  combine  to  present  a 
wonderful  v'icturo  of  tropical  luxuriance. 
Adjoining  the  Nepenthes  house  is  a  warm 
corrid  r,  wherein  is  contained  a  collection  of 
Bromeliads ;  some  of  these  also  are  pjlanted 
out,  and  are  making  astonishing  progress, 
Tillandsia  regina  imrticularly  has  developed 
into  an  extraordinary  specimen.  In  the 
Ferneries  the  rare  Adiantum  Balfourii  was 
pointed  out  ;  Momordica  cochinchinensis, 
bearing  its  curious,  l)rilliantly  coloured  fruits, 

could  not  but  be  recognised  in  the  stove,  and  i  now  publishing,  and  it  is  interesting  to  notice 
indeed  in  each  house  that  we  entered  there  was  '  how  many  beautiful  climbers  have  been  raisecl 
something  of  particular  interest,  1  for  the  pillar,  arch,  and  pergola, 


TEA  ROSE   CORALLINA. 
(A  group  wa.^  ><hotvn  at  the  Royal  llorticaltural  Society  s  v^-eetinu  on  October  ."■'.) 

sufficient  test  of  its  perpetual  character.  Of 
course,  our  illustration  does  not  show  the 
colour  of  the  flowers,  although  it  does  their 
expression.  The  colouring  is  rich  and  distinct, 
warm  rose -crimson,  not  "  purply,"  and  the 
whole  plant  is  so  vigorous  that  long  stems  may 
be  cut  for  the  house.  It  is  a  Rose  to  cut  and 
to  group  for  effect  -  one  of  the  best  Roses, 
indeed,  of  late  years.  We  are  pleased  to  notice 
that  during  recent  years  English  rosarians  have 
given  us  manybeautiful  seedlings,  some  of  which 
have  already  become  established  favourites  in 
our  gardens.  These  figure  in  the  series  of 
articles  upon  I'ecent  new  Roses  which  we  are 
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Seakai.k    Fokc'Im:. 
HERK  sutticient  roots  have   been 
rown    to     keep    up    a     supply 


\     /\    I        throughout   the   winter,  a   com- 
%/    %/  mencement  may  bomade  as  soon 

y        V  as  the-  crowns  are  ripe  enough, 

and  if  they  are  taken  up  and 
allon-ed  to  remain  in  a  shed  for  a  fe«  days  they 
w-ill  force  all  the  better.  In  places  where  only  a 
limited  quantity  is  required,  the  Mushroom  house 
is  a  good  place  "to  grow  it.  either  in  pots  or  boxes, 
but  pots  are  the  most  convenient,  for  protection 
can  readily  be  given  to  the  young  shoots  bj'  turning 
a  pot  of  the  same  size  over  the  one  in  which 
the  plants  are  placed.  As  ccjniplete  darkness  is 
necessary,  there  must  be  a  co\ering  thrown  over 
the  whole  batch  heavy  enough  to  exclude  light.  A 
temperature  of  fio''  will  be  cpiite  sutticient  to  bring 
it  along  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  it  is  intro- 
'duced  to  the  house,  if  the  crowns  are  perfectly  ripe 
when  lifted.  In  my  opinion  it  is  only  waste  of 
time  and  material  to  try  and  force  them  before 
the^-  are  ripe.  Where  large  i|uantities  of  Seakale 
are"desired,  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  procure 
it  is  by  means  of  brick  pits  with  wood  shutters,  in 
which' should  be  placed  3  feet  of  leaves  for  bottom 
heat.  Wlieii  made  tight,  a  layer  of  leaf-soil  should 
be  placed  over  the  whole  bed,  into  which  should 
be  placed  the  crowns  in  straight  lines,  4  inches 
apart,  and  not  more  than  2  inches  from  plant  to 
plant,  place  a  covering  of  long  litter  over  the 
shutters  to  exclude  light  and  increase  the  heat  of 
the  pit. 

TfKNirs. 
Lift  and  store  before  the  frost  is  sharp  enough 
to  injure  them.  They  may  either  be  stored  away 
in  sheds  or  in  pits,  covered  with  Fern  or  Straw. 
No  soil  should  be  applied  to  the  pit  for  a  few  days, 
and  when  it  is  ventilators  must  be  left  at  the 
crown  of  the  pit  to  allow  the  escape  of  steam. 
Some  varieties  keep  nuieh  longer  than  others,  and 
if  (iolden  Ball  or  Chirk  Castle  are  of  sufficient 
distance  between  the  rows,  a  covering  of  soil  may 
be  given  with  the  hoe,  which  will  keep  the  roots 
fit  for  use  for  the  greater  part  of  the  winter. 
Carrots. 
Late-sown  sorts  will  keep  lietter  if  left  in  the 
ground,  Vnit  those  sown  early  in  the  season  should 
be  lifted  and  stored  away  in  sand  as  soon  as  possible. 
P.ar.snips  will  also  keep'better  if  left  in  the  ground 
until  ti.e  new  year,  the  principal  thing  to  remember 
Ijeing  to  cover  a  sutticient  (juantity  before  sharp 
frost  sets  in  to  last  until  the  weather  breaks. 
The  same  remark  applies  to  Jerusalem  Artichokes, 
\\hich  are  generally  grown  in  some  part  of  the 
garden  where  a  covering  in  winter  makes  very 
little  difference  to  its  appearance.  Globe  Arti- 
chokes should  have  a  quantity  of  long  litter  placed 
round  them  before  severe  weatlier  sets  iu,  leaving 
the  crowns  of  tlie  plants  open.  Remove  rows  of 
Scarlet  Runners  from  the  ground,  also  dead  leax-es 
from  Cauliflower  or  Broccoli  plants,  and  collect  all 
manure  possil)le  ;  this  may  be  thrown  up  together 
in  readiness  for 

DlOGING  OR  TeE.Nc'HINO, 
which  should  be  pushed  forward  on  e\ery  oppor- 
tunity. Land  intendeil  for  Peas  next  season  should 
be  trenched  and  a  liberal  dressing  of  manure  given. 
The  sooner  this  is  done  the  better  ;  it  is  always  so 
much  work  done,  and  allows  linjc  for  the  manure 
to  become  incorporated  witli  the  soil  before  the 
roots  reach  it. 

Plots  intended  for  Cauliftower,  Cabb.age,  &c., 
should  be  treated  in  tl\e  same  way  as  far  as  possible. 
The  whole  tribe  delights  in  a  deep  rich  soil,  and 
nothing  .short  of  it  can  be  expected  to  produce 
tender  and  good  roots.  ■!■  IHtnn. 

Roijnl  Kilrhtn  Garden^',   Windsor. 


a  nice  dressing  of  turfy  loam  and  lime  rubble, 
adding  a  liberal  dusting  of  Thomson's  manure 
mixed  with  Clay's  Fertilizer.  Stanil  the  pots  in  a 
position  where  ever}'  chance  of  light  and  air  is 
obtainable.  Water  at  the  roots  must  be  given 
sparingly,  as  this  subject  resents  excessive  mois- 
ture. iMideavour  always  to  encourage  a  sturdy 
habit,  limited  root  accommodation,  and  with 
proper  ventilation  the  flower-spikes  will  push  up 
again  in  autumn. 

Ferns. 
At  this  season,  with  dull,  heavy  weather  pre- 
vailing, damping  of  the  fronds  is  sure  to  take 
place,  and  a  sharp  look-out  is  necessary  to  keep 
this  in  check.  Less  moisture  in  the  structure 
must  be  given  and  the  plants  frequently  over- 
hauled, the  decaying  fronds  removed,  and  more 
space  given  the  plants  individually.  A  little 
stimulant  should  be  given  to  plants  that  have  been 
growing  on  all  the  season,  liquid  farmyard  manure 
having  Ijcen  used.  A  little  Clay's  Fertilizer 
and  guano  mixed  with  tine  soil  (peat,  loam,  and 
sand)  should  be  a)iplied,  after,  of  course,  the  surface 
has  been  duly  prepared.  Water  with  tepid  water, 
and  withhold  farmyard  liquid  until  tlie  top- 
dressing  is  fairly  cxliausted.  In  the  warm  Fein 
house  a  few  bright  coloured  IJracienas  and  coloured 
leaved  Begonias  of  tue  Arthur  Mallet  type  should 
be  intermixed,  as  these  will  lielp  to  break  the 
monotony  of  so  much  green,  while  in  the  cooler 
house  a  few  plants  of  Solanums  and  ."Salvias  will 
answer  the  same  purpose. 

HUMEA    ELEGANS. 

Seedling  stock  in  "i-i-inch  pots  should  be  put  into 
4i-inch  pots,  using  a  light  porous  compost  largely 
composed  of  leaf-soil  and  abundant  drainage. 
Grow  on  in  an  intermediate  house  and  apply  the 
syringe  frequently,  and  attend  to  the  requirements 
of  the  root  by  giving  increased  pot  room,  as  this 
becomes  necessary. 

Freesta.s. 

These  are  very  useful  for  spring  cutting,  the 
most  forward  with  us  being  just  a  few  inches  above 
the  pot,  and  at  this  stage  they  are  taken  from  the 
cold  frame  in  which  they  have  been  growing  and 
placed  on  shelves  in  a  cool  house.  Previous  to  this 
a  few  pieces  of  used  birch  broom  are  placed  round 
the  edges  of  the  pot,  while  a  piece  of  ratfia  is  drawn 
round  the  whole  to  keep  them  together.  This  is 
all  the  staking  or  supporting  that  is  required. 
Water  should  be  sparingly  given  for  a  time,  but 
as  the  pot  gets  well  charged  with  roots  weak 
liquid  manure  with  a  dash  of  soot  added  should 
be  given  each  time  water  is  afforded.  The  syringe 
should  be  used  only  as  a  means  of  spraying  the 
foliage,  but  drenchings  much  be  avoided. 

.J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dortr  House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Nerines. 
The  flowering  season  now  over  the  bulbs  should 
have  a.ltention 


Remove  the  surface-soil,  and  give 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Ranuntulus. 
TuouciH  the  early  months  of  the  year  are  usually 
chosen  for  planting  Ranunculus,  I  have  always 
lurd  greater  success  with  them  by  planting  in 
November,  and  never  found  any  injury  to  accrue 
by  so  doing.  The  tubers  then  have  plenty  of  time 
for  rooting,  and  the  flowers  arc,  in  couse(|uence, 
tincr  and  more  lasting  than  when  hurried  as  they 
sometimes  are  when  planting  has  to  be  put  off  on 
account  of  bad  weather.  The  Ranunculus  seems 
to  me  to  be  much  neglected,  but  when  well  chosen 
as  to  colour  and  planted  iii  a  mass  they  provide  a 
blaze  of  colour  in  the  spring  garden.  The  soil 
should  be  well  enriched  witli  stockyard  manure, 
deeplv  dug,  and  if  of  a  rather  heavy  nature, 
providing  it  is  at  the  same  time  well  drained,  so 
much  tlic  better.  Plant  rather  thickly,  as  the 
tubers  are  small,  at  about  -2  inches  deep.  I  f  a  novice 
is  set  to  plant  them  it  is  well  to  point  out  that  the 
tubers  should  be  set  with  the  claws  downwards, 
for  one  not  ac(|uainted  with  their  form  might 
easily  be  led  into  a  mistake. 

Belladonna   Lilie.s. 

As  efl'ective  garden  plants,  these  have  the  grave 

defect  of  flowering  at  a  time  when  they  are  leafless, 

and   this  defect    is  still   further  accentuated   from 

tlie     fait    that    the     bulbs    re(|uire    a    very    open 


position  to  enable  them  to  ripen  properly  during 
the  summer,  and  must  not  be  carpeted  with  any- 
thing that  w  ill  prevent  the  sun  from  having  direct 
access  to  the  soil.  This  prevents  their  use  in  the 
more  prominent  positions  of  the  garden,  but  where 
there  are  greenhouses  with  south  walls  at  the  foot, 
of  which  very  narrow  borders  might  be  made,  no 
position  could  be  better.  These  borders  should  be 
thoroughl}'  well  drained,  and  the  bulbs  planted  in 
good  soil  close  up  to  the  bricks,  where  they  can 
benefit  by  the  internal  heat  of  the  house,  iu 
aildition  to  that  which  they  must  derive  in  such 
positions  from  the  sun.  Planted  in  this  way  all 
the  bulbs  of  flowering  size  may  be  expected  to 
bloom  each  autumn,  though,  after  a  wet  and  cold 
summer,  some  might  fail  to  do  so  ;  but  this  would 
not  often  happen,  and  I  strongly  advise  those  who 
ha\  e  not  yet  been  very  successful  in  their  culture 
to  lift  their  Imlbs  now  and  remove  them  to  some 
such  place.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should  not 
be  planted  too  deepl}',  from  2  inches  to  8  inches  of 
soil  above  the  crown  of  the  bulb  being  ample. 
(Jood  loam,  with  a  mixture  of  broken  brick,  will 
suit  them  admirably. 

Wall  Climbers. 
Man}'  -wall  and  other  climbers  will  have  been 
allowed  to  straggle  a  little  be3'ond  bounds  during 
the  autumn.  These  should  be  overhavded,  and  all 
superfluous  growth  cut  awaj'  to  relieve  the  plants 
of  a  little  of  their  weight,  and  to  prevent  them 
from  becoming  blown  away  from  their  fastenings 
and  getting  broken.  In  man}'  eases  it  will  be 
advisable  to  retain  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
young  wood  which  has  been  made,  and,  to  make 
room  for  this,  some  of  the  weak  and  useless  spray 
should  be  cut  out.  Man}'  of  the  rampant  growing 
climbing  Roses  would  be  benefited  by  this  treat- 
ment. Ivies  which  have  reached  their  limit  in 
height  have  the  habit  of  breaking  most  strongly 
into  growth  near  the  top  of  the  wall.  These 
should  be  trimmed  in  a  little,  as  there  is  danger  of 
sudden  squalls  stripping  the  clinging  roots  from 
the  wall  and  causing  damage,  \A'hich  is  not  reparable 
without  considerable  work.  Clematises  of  the 
.Tackmani  type  may  be  pruned  now  or  in  the  early 
s])ring,  whichever  is  most  convenient.  Being 
precocious  growers  the  work  is  best  out  of  hand. 

DAnLi.AS,  &e. 

Dahlias  will  probably  by  this  time  be  cut  down 
by  frost,  and  may  be  lifted  ready  for  storing.  In 
our  own  case  (October -281  the\-  are  still  flowering 
freely  and  untouched  by  frost.  1  (irefer  leaving 
them  as  late  as  they  can  be  safely  left,  as  they  have 
then  all  the  more  chance  of  remaining  plump.  Cut 
them  over  well  above  the  ground,  tie  on  the  labels 
to  the  stems,  then  invert  them  somewhere  under 
cover  so  that  any  water  contained  in  the  hollow 
stems  may  drain  off',  and  in  the  course  of  a  da}  or 
two  they  will  be  ready  for  storing  in  their  winter 
quarters,  which  should  lie  dr}'  and  frost  proof  but 
not  warm.  Trop;eolum  tuberosum  tubers  shouhl 
be  lifted  and  stored  in  similiar  (|uarters  without 
separating  the  clumps  for  the  present.  This  is 
best  done  in  s^u  ing  before  planting. 

.1,  C.  Tallai'k. 

Sliip/ei/  Ilnil  Gardens,  Derlii/. 

THE  FRUIT  GARDEN. 

BrsH  Fui'iTs. 

There  is  no  better  time  than  the  ))resent  to 
renew  bush  quarters  and  make  new  ones.  Bush 
fruits  are  often  allowed  to  occupy  the  same  ground 
for  man}'  years,  and  the  trees  fruit,  Imt  there  (;an 
be  no  question  whatever  as  to  the  superioritv 
of  young  trees  and  new  quarters,  occasionally 
destroying  an  old  worn-out  one,  and  giving  the 
land  a  thorough  change  of  crop.  Much  better 
results  follow  wdien  these  bushes  are  grown  in 
rows  in  0])en  (|uarters.  I  am  aware  that  the 
much-followed  system  of  planting  near  the  garden 
walks  tends  to  make  the  fr\iit  i]uai'ters  look  more 
furnished,  liut  trees  grown  thus  are  not  so  prolil- 
able.  It  is  dillicult  to  protect  the  fruit,  and  1 
lind  sudi  trees  ai-e  very  much  in  the  way,  both 
as  regards  vegetable  cropping  and  in  rh-aning  and 
wheeling  on  to  the  qutirteis  in  autunni  and  winter. 
It  may   br   wmtli  while  to   take  into  aeeouiit    the 
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permanent  protection  of  the  trees  when  making  a 
new  plantation  Altliongh  tlie  cost  is  soniev\'liat 
greater  at  the  slurc,  it  is  not  so  in  the  enrl,  as  the 
wire  lasts  many  years,  and  not  only  are  llie  fruits 
preserved  but  the  buds  also  early  in  the  year. 
This  latter  point  is  a  great  gain.  In  niaUijig  the 
protector  a  heiglit  of  at  least  6  feet  to  7  feet  shoidd 
be  allowed.  This  gives  i)lenty  of  room,  and  either 
wood  or  iron  supports  may  be  eni)iloycd  ;  the  latter 
last  longer,  but  even  tliese  should  liavc  some  black 
varnish  or  j)aiiit  to  preserve  them  from  rust.  In 
the  countr3',  wliere  timber  is  plentiful.  Larch  poles 
last  a  long  time  if  creosoted  before  using. 

Raspbekriks. 

I  would  advise  planting  as  early  in  November  as 
possible:  indeed,  in  some  seasons  one  may  plant  in 
October,  but  growth  is  later  this  year  on  aocoiuit 
of  the  autumn  rains  after  such  a  dry  summer. 
The  same  advice  given  for  bush  fruits  holds 
good  here  as  regards  more  frequent  planting  of 
cxuarters  ;  in  our  light  soil  we  find  it  necessary  to 
renew  the  quarters  every  half-dozen  years.  Wlien 
left  longer  the  growth  gets  weak,  and,  of  course, 
the  fruit  is  poorer.  The  Raspberry  suffers  much 
from  drought,  and  in  planting  or  making  new 
quarters,  should  the  soil  be  ver}'  light,  it  well 
repays  the  cultivator  to  add  some  he.vvy  soil. 
Deeply  dig  and  well  enricli  the  land  before  planting, 
also  plant  firmly,  and  cut  the  canes  well  down 
the  tirst  winter,  that  is,  the  planting  season,  and 
then  secure  two  or  three  of  the  best  growths  from 
the  base  next  year.  As  regards  the  mode  of 
planting  the  space  between  the  rows  should  be 
at  least  (i  feet  apart — more  room  is  better  ; 
the  best  system  is  to  give  a  wide  space,  and  crop 
between  with  low-growing  vegetables.  In  many 
gardens  it  is  usual  t;o  take  suckers  from  old 
quarters  to  make  new,  but  at  times  this  does  not 


answer,  as  if  the  old  plants  are  poor  the  suckers 
are  iiot  robust.  It  well  repays  the  grower  to 
occasionally  introduce  new  plants  from  diverse 
soil,  also  in  poor  thin  land  to  give  a  cliange 
of  variety;  such  as  Superlative  and  the  Yellow 
tiuinea  are  very  fine  additions  to  the  older  kinds, 
and  good  croppers  in  most  soils. 

iSTR.VWGERKtE.S. 

Owing  to  the  autumn  rainfall  the  sunnuer-planted 
Strawberry  quarters  will  need  much  cleaning  to 
keep  down  weed  growth,  liut  I  do  not  advise 
digging.  It  may  be  necessary  to  lightly  fork  over 
the  surface,  but  previous  to  doing  this  the  plants 
shoidd  be  well  trodden  round  if  the  .soil  is  at  all 
light.  Older  ((uarters  intended  to  fruit  another 
season  may  with  advantage  have  a  good  dressing 
of  well-decayed  manure  placed  between  the  rows. 
Given  now  it  will  be  taken  to  the  roots  by  the 
time  the  plants  begin  to  make  new  growth.  Any 
tidying  up  should  be  done,  removing  old  leafage 
not  required,  and  the  beds  made  neat  for  the 
winter.  Planting  may  still  be  done  wliile  the 
weather  is  open,  and  after  the  ground  is  settled 
it  would  be  well  to  place  some  short  light  manure 
over  the  soil  to  prevent  frost  injuring  the  roots. 
The  autumn  fruiters  have  m.ade  a  wonderful 
growth,  and  there  is  ample  stock  for  new  quarters. 
So  far  St.  .Joseph  fruits  best  with  us  at  this  season, 
and  St.  Antoine  promises  w-ell.  (',.  \Vvtiie.'-. 

Si/on  Howie  Gardens,  Brentford. 


GOURDS. 

Mo.ST  liorticulturist.s — amateur  and  profcs- 
sional  — are  to  a  .  citaiii  extent  familiar  with 
Gotards,  but  few  have  any  idea  of  tlie  immense 
variety  of  them  that  e.xi.sts,  or  of  the  varied,  not 
to   say   quaint,  forms 
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and    shapes    which 
some  of  them  as.sume, 
or      of      the      varied 
weights    whicli     they 
attain  ;     some,   the 
Ohio  Sijuash,  for  in- 
stance, turn  the  teale 
at    l.iOlb.,    and    from 
this    there    is     e\ery 
weight  downwards  to 
the  small  Orange  and 
Pear-shaped     Gourds 
of  about  lib.      Gene- 
rally, they  are  grown 
for   ornamentation 
only,   but    the   major 
pare   of   the   varielJies 
are  equal  to  the  best 
Vegetable  Marrows  for 
culinary  purposes. 
Taking  this  latter  fact 
.into  account,  they  are 
worthy    of    extended 
culture,     .'erving,     as 
they    would,    at    one 
and    the    same    time 
two     purposes. 
Amongst  the  be.st  that 
may  be    so    used    are 
the    various    Custard 
and  Melon  forms,  ancl 
some  few  of  the  larger 
Pear  -  shaped     kinds 
The    smaller    striped 
orange    and    green 
kinds  are  only  fitted 
f  o  r     ornamentation  ; 
they     make     a     very 
handsome   summer 
covering   for  any  old 
wall,  fence,   or  trellis 
(see  illustration),  and, 
being    of    the   easiest 
culture,  might  well  be 
allowed  to  share  such 


positions  along  with  Scarlet  Runners,  Con- 
volvulus, and  Canary  Creepers  used  for  a 
similar  purpose.  Any  wlio  may  be  conteoi- 
plating  so  using  them  during  next  summer 
should  sow  them  in  spring  in  moderately 
stiff  loam,  putting  a  couple  of  seeds  in 
a  :?-inch  pot,  and  pbtnging  them  in  an 
ordinary  manure  frame,  in  which  they  will 
grow  on  the  same  as  Cucumbers.  Towards 
the  end  of  May  they  should  be  gradually  inured 
to  bear  full  exposure,  and  then  )jlanted  out  on 
ridges  the  same  as  Vegetable  Marrows.  In 
warm  sunny  positions,  or  at  the  foot  of  south 
and  west  walls,  they  may  be  planted  on  the 
level.  They  should  be  watered  freely  during 
summer,  and  be  kept  thickly  mulched  with 
good  manure,  for.  being  ravenous  exhausters 
of  the  ground,  unless  they  are  well  satisfied  in 
this  respect,  mildew  is  sure  to  prove  fatal  to 
them.  H.  W. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

( Tlie  Editors  are  not   responsible  for  the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.) 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FROM     SEED. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
IR,— In  reply  to  "Mrs.  L.  E.,"  .Japanese 
Chrysanthemums  may  bo  easily  rai.«ed 
from  seed,  the  chief  consideration  beijig 
that  of  having  good  seed.  Seeing  that 
yours  has  come  direct  from  .Japan, 
there  is  the  possibility  of  raising  some- 
thing quite  unique,  and  also  in  advance  of  what 
now  finds  favour  in  those  vaiieties  catalogued  by 
the  specialists.  Feliruary  or  early  March  is  quite 
soon  enough  to  conuiience  operations,  and  if  jou 
are  successful  in  germinating  the  seed  you  should 
have  little  or  no  difhculty  in  flowering  the  plants 
in  the  succeeding  autumn. 

The  compost  for  this  purpose  should  comprise 
leaf-mould  and  good  fibious  loam   in  equal  quan- 
tities,  with   the  addition   of   a  liberal  amount  of 
coarse  silver  sand,  sufficient,  in  fact,  to  keep  the 
compost  open.     These  ingredients  should  be  nasfed 
through  a  sieve  with  a  rather  fine  mesh,  and'aftei- 
wards  given  a  thorough  mixing.     Pans  or  shallov 
boxes   should    be    used    for    propagating    seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  and  after  being  carefully  crocked 
with  potsherds,  the  latter  should  be  covered  with 
some  of  the  rougher  sittings  of  the  compost  just 
referred    to.       This    will    effectually   prevent    the 
drainage  becoming  imperfect.     This  is  important, 
as  the  soil  should  undei'  no  circumstances  become 
soured.     Fill  in  almost  to  the  edge  of  the  pans  or 
boxes  with  the  sifted  compost  as  above  prescribed, 
leaving  the  surface  even.      Sow  the  seeds  rather 
thinly,    and    just    slightly   cover   them    with    the 
compost;   after  which,   place   the   box,   &c.,   on  a 
gentle  hotbed,  or  a  warm  positioji  near  to  the  hot- 
water  pipes.     The  germination  of  the  seeds  is  far 
more   satisfactory  when   the   air  of   the    house   is 
humid.     Pans  or   boxes  plunged  in  oocoanut-fibre 
refuse  which  is  kept  fairly  moist  generally  answer 
well,  and  within  a  week  to  ten  days  the  seedlings 
may  be  seen.     The  ])rogress  of  the'young  seedlings 
is  most  marked   in   a   humid  atmosphere.      They 
very  soon  will  need  to  be  transferred  to  other  pans 
or  boxes,  using  compost  of  the  same  kind  as  befoie. 
Prick    off    the    seedlings    about    2    inches   apart, 
observing  the  same  distance  between  the  rows.     A 
shelf  near  the  glass  roof  is  a  good  place  at  this 
time,  and  when  the  seedlings  become  established  a 
cooler  position  should   be  afforded  them.      When 
all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past,  place  the  boxes, 
&c.,  in  the  cold  frames,  admitting  air  cautiously. 
When  well  rooted  and  ready  for  the  next  shift,  j  ot 
up  each  young  plant  singl3Mnto  .S-inch  pots,  using 
in  this  instance  two  parts  of  loam  to  one  of  leaf- 
mould,   passing   the   ingredients   through   a  sieve 
with    a   half-inch    mesh.       Cold   frame    treatment 
must  be  the  i  nlc  all  through  the  spring  and  earlv 
summer,  and  not  until  the  young  plants  are  well 
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establislied  in  tlieir  o-incli  pots  slioiild  llic  frame- 
lights  be  removed  on  fine  warm  days.  If  you  care 
to  take  the  trouble  the  plants  may  be  shifted  again 
into  either  o-inch  or  6-inch  pots,  placing  the  less 
robust  ones  in  the  pots  of  smaller  size.  For  this 
repotting  let  the  compost  comprise  three  parts 
loam,  one  part  well-rotted  horse  manure,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  leaf-mould,  adding  coarse  silver 
sand  or  road  grit  in  sutlicient  quantity  to  keep  the 
compost  porous.  When  the  weather  permits  stand 
the  plants  outdoors  in  a  sheltered  position  on 
boards,  slates,  tiles,  or  any  such  material,  to  pre- 
vent the  ingress  of  worms.  When  potting  on  this 
Ust-meutioned  occasion,  pot  very  firmly,  otherwise 
the  growtli  will  lack  suljstance,  and  the  ultimate 
result  be  poor  in  consequence.  Many  of  the  plants 
may  be  flowered  in  (i-inch  pots,  but  better  results 
are  more  likely  to  he  achieved  by*  the  use  of  those 
measuring  )S  inches  in  diameter.  For  this  final 
potting  let  the  compost  be  made  up  as  follows  ; 
Four  parts  fibrous  loam,  one  part  leaf-mould,  half 
part  horse  manure,  prepared  as  for  a  ilushroom 
bed,  a  good  sprinkling  of  charcoal,  and  a  .">-inch 
potful  of  bone-meal  to  each  bushel  of  soil,  the 
whole  of  the  ingredients  to  be  broken  up  and 
thoroughly  mixed.  Pot  firmly,  ramming  the 
soil  in  all  round  the  old  roots,  but  in  the  first 
instance  crock  M'ith  care.  AMien  completed, 
stand  the  plants  in  rows  in  a  good  open 
position,  where  they  may  have  the  benefit 
of  the  sun  the  greater  part  of  the  day. 
Stake  each  plant  in  good  time,  carefully 
tying  the  same  with  ratfia.  It  is  better 
the  first  season  to  retain  the  first  budwdiich 
develops  at  the  apex  of  the  shoot.  In  this 
way,  it  the  bloom  is  a  really  first-rate  one, 
it  will  open  very  double,  and  also  be  of  good 
proportions.  For  this  reason  keep  all  lateral 
shoots  rubbed  out.  thus  concentrating  all 
the  energy  of  the  roots  in  the  production  of 
a  large  handsome  bloom.  Should  you  desire, 
however,  to  produce  plants  which  are  to 
flower  freely,  permit  the  lateral  growths 
to  develop,  disbudding  to  one  bud  on  each 
shoot.  Place  the  plants  under  glass  hy  the 
end  of  September,  feeding  those  with  buds 
with  liquul  manure.  Vou  are  sure  to  have 
a  proportion  of  single  (lowers,  and  unless 
they  have  some  special  charm  we  should  be 
disposed  to  discard  them  in  the  succeeding 
season.  I).  B.  Gr.vne. 

FLOWERING   AND  SEEDING   OF 
EVERGEEENS. 

[To  THK  Editor  ok  "  Thk  Gabdex."J 
SiK,  -In  The  Oarden  of  October  P2,  there 
is  an  interesting  letter  from  "J.  0."  on 
the  "Seeding  of  the  Common  Box."  In 
our  garden  we  have  an  Ivy  about  12  feet 
high,  but  it  never  bears  fruit  or  flowers. 
Similarly,  we  have  two  C'otoneasters,  one 
with  many  red  berries,  the  other  with  none. 
Kindly  say  is  there  any  general  rule  as  to  the 
fruit  and  flower-bearing  of  evergreens? 

W.  H. 

[The  Is'y  never  flowers  or  fruits  whilst  it  can 
continue  to  climb,  and  if  the  plant  that  "  W,  H." 
alludes  to  is  growing  on  a  wall,  a  tree  stumji,  or 
anything  it  can  cling  to,  it  will  continue  to  grow 
until  it  has  reached  the  top,  when  it  will  assume 
an  arborescent,  or  tree-like  form,  and  bear  flowers 
and  fruits.  In  course  of  time  the  whole  plant  will 
probably  assume  the  same  form. 

The  names  of  the  two  Cotoneasters  are  not  given, 
sj  that  one  can  hardly  say  much  about  them,  but, 
generally  speaking,  every  plant  of  the  genus  should 
liear  flowers  and  fruits  freely  at  a  comparatively 
early  age.  There  are  eighteen  or  twenty  species 
of  (Jotoneaster  hardy  in  this  country,  of  which 
about  one-half  bear  red,  scarlet,  or  orange- 
coloured  berries,  the  remainder  having  fruits 
of  a  bluish-black  or  purplish-black  hue.  One  or 
two  of  the  latter  ripen  their  fruits  as  early  as 
July. 

Tliere  is  no  general  rule  that  can  be  applied  to 
the  flowering  and  fruiting  of  evergreens,  with  the 
pcjssible  exception  that  some  of  them  will  not 
bear  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  age  and  size. 


Oeneral  rules  can.  and  do,  govern  garden  opera- 
tions, liut  very  few  rules  can  be  laid  down  as  being 
applicable  to  certain  classes  of  plants.     'I'he  fruiting 

j  of  evergreens  is  a  case  in  point,  some  of  them,  as 

,  Aucubas  and  Skimraias,   having  the  two  sexes  on 

j  separate  plants,  and  requiring  a  plant  of  each  sex 
near  enough  to  each  other  to  efiect  fertilisation 
to  be  able  to  bear  fruit  :  while  others  again,  as 
the  evergreen  Berberis,  Laurels,  Rhododendrons, 
Kalmia  latifolia,  &c. ,  liave  both  sexes  on  the  same 
plant,  and  bear  fruit  freely  in  a  comparatively 
young  state. 

There     is     yet     another    class,    of     which    the 
Hollies  are   good  examples,   wdiere  the  plant  may 

'  be  uni-sexual  at  a  certain  stage  of  its  existence, 
and  later  on  be  bi-sexual.  If  fruit  of  any  plant  is 
particularly  desired  it  should  never  be  planted 
alone,  but    two   or   three   should    be   placed    near 

i  enough  to  each  other  to  allow  of  cross-fertilisation 
taking  place,  which  is  only  Nature's  method  of 
keeping  up  the  constitutional  vigour  of  a  species, 
and  fruits  will  follow  as  soon  as  tlie  plants  have 

j  become  established.  Sterility  is  occasionally  a 
sign   of    hybridity,    but  it    does    not    necessarily  i 

\  follow  that  a  plant  is  a  hyl)rid  simply  because  it  is 
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sterile,  as  other  causes  such  as  soil,  climate,  or  oven 
position  may  operate  in  producing  sterility. — Eii.s.] 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

GLADIO].US    GANDAVEN«LS. 

I  AM  sometimes  surprised,  I  will  not  say 
amused,  at  the  statements  which  are  made 
concerning  the  character  of  this  fine  autunni 
bulb,  and  if  I  venture  to  express  an  opinion 
on  it  I  have  very  solid  reasons  for  .so  doing. 
I  have  for  upwards  of  forty  years  lieen  a 
diligent  cultivatoi'  of  it.  During  that  time  I  have 
grown,  from  year  to  year,  the  best  of  those  raised  at 
Fontainebleau  by  M.  Souchet  and  his  successors. 
I  have  also  grown,  from  time  to  time,  some  of  the 
English  varieties  grown  by  Messrs.  Burrcll  and 
Co.,  of  Cambriilge,  and  Messrs.  Kelway  and  Son, 
ol  Langport.  Your  conx'spondent  "  K.  J5."'  implies 
that  they  require  starting  under  glass.     This  is  an 


entire  mistake,  for  I  have  never  so  start.d  mine, 
and  have  always  planted  them  in  the  open  ground 
from  the  middle  of  February  till  the  middle  of 
March.  He  also  sa3S  that  the  G.  Childsii  seeds 
more  freely  than  the  gandavensis  section.  How 
anyone  who  has  ever  grow  n  them  can  make  such 
an  assertion  I  am  at  a  loss  to  conceive.  One  very 
eminent  growei'  tells  me  this  year  that  he  has  a 
bushel  of  seed,  and  the  free  seeding  quality  of  the 
gandavensis  section  is  known,  I  thnik,  to  all  who 
have  grown  them.  They  are,  too,  on  account  of  the 
position  of  the  organ,  one  of  the  most  easily  fer- 
tilised plants  that  we  have,  but  care  must  betaken 
when  hybridisation  is  resorted  to  that  the  flower 
selected  for  that  object  should  be  protected  from 
insects,  for  they  afford  a  tempting  field  for  bees 
and  otiier  insects,  luunble  bees  especially  rejoicing 
in  rolling  in  the  ample  flowers.  I  have  never 
ventured  to  try  their  hariliness,  but  I  believe  they 
are  much  more  hardy  than  is  generally  supposed. 
The  Lemoinei  section  I  believe  to  be  mostly 
hj'brids from  Gladiolus Saundersiiand  (i.  purpureus- 
auratus  crossed  w  ith  gandavensis.  They  are  more 
hardy  doubtless,  for  I  have  had  them  in  my  own 
gxrden  without  lifting  them  at  all  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  but  I  do  not  think  they  are 
equallj' beautiful. — H.  H.  IJ.,  Kinl. 

Nakcis.sl'S  pallidus  pr.koox. 

Herewith  I  send  you  a  photogi'aph  of 
Narcissus  pallidus  pra'cox  grown  singly  in 
tiny  ornamental  bowls.  I  tried  this  experi- 
ment last  season  with  most  satisfactory 
results.  The  bull)s  when  in  flower  form 
excellent  little  objects  for  indoor  decora- 
tion, and  can  be  dotted  about  on  the 
dinner  table  or  elsewhere  with  admirable 
effect.  The  bowls  are  filled  with  cocoa-nut 
fibre  and  granulated  charcoal,  and  one  bulb 
placed  in  each,  and  when  they  come  into 
flower  they  may  be  surfaced  with  a  little 
fresh  moss.  I  choose  pallidus  pr.tcox  partly 
because  of  its  dwarf  habit,  the  flowers 
needing  no  support,  and  partly  for  its  long 
season  of  flowering,  for  although  the  bulbs 
were  all  planted  in  October,  they  bloomed 
successively  from  the  end  of  January  to  the 
middle  of  March.  No  doubt  other  kinds 
could  be  utilised.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  nurserymen  and  florists  might  turn 
this  idea  to  advantage  with  remunerative 
results.  The  flowers  will  remain  fresh  and 
.*;  in  good   condition  for  the  best  part  of  three 

weeks.— F.  H.  C,  Bye. 

Cekatostigma  PLrMP.Ai:iNoii>i:s. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  we  must  call  this 
useful  autumn-blooming  plant  by  the  above 
name  instead  of  that  by  which  it  is  more 
familiarly  known  in  gardens — Plumbago 
Larpentic — which  also  carries  us  back  ti' 
the  time  of  its  introduction  into  this 
country.  Although  it  is  a  flower  which  is 
pretty  well  known  to  those  who  are 
admirers  of  hardy  flowers  and  who  have 
a  fair  acquaintance  with  them  it  is  far 
from  being  common.  This  is  what  has  often 
happened  with  plants  which  have  attracted 
a  great  deal  of  notice  when  first  introduced,  but 
which  have  proved  unsatisfactory  under  the  treat- 
ment they  then  received,  and  have  been  dismissed 
from  the  garden  with  the  term  of  "  luirt'y "  or 
"  dorty "  applied  to  them.  It  is  interesting  to 
turn  over  the  pages  of  old  horticultural  journals 
and  to  see  what  the  gardeners  of  the  time  had  to 
say  about  such  flowers  as  this,  and  how  they 
attempted  to  grow  them  an<l  failed.  Thus,  if  one 
wants  to  see  something  about  Ceratostigma  plum- 
baginoides  it  is  enough  to  turn  up  some  of  the 
horticultural  journals  of  about  the  years  1S4S  or 
1849,  when  we  shall  find  that  it  was  tried  as  a 
stove  or  greenhouse  plant  with  often  but  indif- 
ferent results.  Then  it  came  to  be  found  that  it 
was  really  an  outdoor  plant,  but  by  that  time  the 
novelty  had  worn  oil',  and  it  was  but  little  grown. 
Yet  this  is  a  pity,  for  flowers  of  its  colour — a 
cobalt  blue — are  never  plentiful  at  any  time,  and 
never  less  so  than  when  October  comes  in  and  the 
garden  of  hardy  flowers  needs  all   the  colour  we 
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can  give  it.  Of  course,  this  late-bloom- 
iiig  habit  makes  it  almost  valueless  in 
some  cool  gardens  in  the  ordinary 
borders,  and  it  is  often  necessary,  as 
I  have  found,  to  give  it  the  driest  and 
sunniest  of  places  at  command.  Th.it  it 
is  worth  this  every  one  who  can  bloom 
it  well  will  admit,  and  those  who  doubt 
it  maj'  be  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of 
Dr.  Lindley,  who  said:  "It  is,  doubt- 
less, the  finest  hardy  flower  that  has 
been  obtained  from  China  since  the 
introduction  of  the  Anemone  japonica," 
which  was  introduced  two  or  three 
j'ears  before  Plumbago  Larpent;e,  as  it 
was  then  called,  in  iionour  of  Lady 
Larpent,  through  its  having  been  first 
sent  to  Sir  Cxeorge  Larpent  from 
Shanghai,  where  it  was  found  in  a 
crevice  in  the  city  wall.  That  it  is  at 
home  in  a  wall  may  be  gathered  from 
this,  and  one  finds  here  that  it  can  have 
no  more  congenial  a  position  than  a 
dry,  sunny  wall,  especially  one  with  a 
dry  bank  for  a  backing.  It  will  soon 
find  its  way  through  the  joints  of  the 
wall  if  a  little  open,  and  will  make  it 
very  pleasing  when  in  flower,  and  also 
when  its  leaves  begin  to  assume  their 
lovelj'  autumn  tints.  In  such  a  position 
it  is  never  untidy,  and  will  form  a  pleas- 
ing mass  of  foliage  for  some  lime  before 
it  produces  its  pretty  blue  flowers.  I 
do  not  know  of  there  being  any  doubt 
of  its  hardiness  when  planted  outside, 
and  one  finds  that  it  roots  readily  from 
cuttings  taken  off  in  spring.  It  is  easy 
also  to  divide  the  whole  plants  where 
they  are  not  growing  in  a  wall. 

Crocus  speciosus  and  its  varieties. 

The  beautiful  "Blue  Crocus,"  as 
Crocus  speciosus  is  often  called,  is  a 
welcome  flower  when  it  appears  in  the  garden 
in  autumn  with  its  charming  flowers,  with  their 
delicate  veinings  of  purple  on  a  paler  ground. 
That  it  is  not  more  grown  is  the  regret  of 
almost  everyone  who  has  seen  it  at  its  best — 
when  its  fine  flowers  are  fully  open  to  the  sun  — 
yet  it  seems  necessary  to  reiterate  its  claims  again 
and  again.  No  one  who  has  grown  it  for  a  year  or 
two  will  care  to  be  without  it. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  about  its 
varieties.  These,  however,  should  not  be  preferred 
to  the  type,  but  may  be  used  to  supplement  it. 
A  good  deal  of  attention  was  soon  after  its  intro- 
duction given  to  the  variet3'  Aitchisonii.  It  was, 
if  I  remember  aright,  noteworthy  as  giving  a  new 
habitat  (Afghanistan)  for  C.  speciosus,  which  had 
not  formerly  been  known  so  far  to  the  south-east. 
Now,  however,  one  hears  comparatively  little 
about  it,  nor  does  it  appear  to  be  coming  quickly 
into  cultivation,  although  it  is  now  much  lower  in 
price  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago.  While  I 
consider  it  a  remarkably  fine  and  useful  Crocus,  I 
should  not  care  to  grow  it  in  place  of  the  typical 
C.  speciosus.  It  is  rather  later,  which  is  certainly 
an  advantage  ;  it  is  larger  and  lighter  in  colour, 
and  also  opens  out  flatter  than  the  type,  but  its 
colouring  is  not  quite  so  fine,  while  some  seedlings 
of  the  type  plant  are  now  giving  some  very  hand- 
some flowers,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of 
C.  s.  Aitchisonii.  Mr.  Allen  informs  me  that  some 
Croei  sent  him  by  Mr.  Whittall  as  C.  speciosus 
give  light-coloured  blooms.  I  did  not  receive  this 
Crocus  among  the  others  kindly  sent  me  bj'  Mr. 
Whittall  from  Smj'rna. 

Yet  another  tj-pe  of  C.  speciosus  e.xists  in  one 
sent  out  from  the  Continent  as  C.  s.  transj'lvani'cus. 
Of  this  I  have  had  a  clump  foi  a  good  man}'  j'ears, 
and  find  a  good  and  regular  bloomer,  coming 
rather  later  than  the  type.  I  have  been  doubtful 
whether  I  have  this  Crocus  right  ;  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  lighter  in  colour.  Mr.  Bowles  considers 
the  plant  he  grows  as  C.  s.  transylvanious,  which 
came  to  him  from  Holland,  as  undistingu'shable 
from  the  type,  but  Mr.  James  Allen,  in  a  recent 
letter,  speaks  of  it  as  different  from  the  ordinary 
speciosus.       It   is   certainlj'   later   blooming   here. 


Al'l'LE    NORFOLa    BEAUl'V. 


(Award  oj'merif  Jini/at  II oti icaltaral  Society.     T/irf'-ijuarterfj  natural  sue.) 


even  alongside  other  C.  speciosus.  Mr.  Bowles 
has  another  variety,  which  he  grows  as  globosus, 
which  is  late  flowering  and  is  of  a  good  blue  colour. 
This  I  have  not  yet  seen. 

These  are  all  the  recoguised  forms  of  Crocus 
speciosus  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  but  there 
may  be  others  in  existence  worthy  of  being  kept 
separate.  There  is  little  reason  to  suppose  that 
we  have  reached  finality  with  this  fine  Crocus,  and 
seedling  raisers  might  well  devote  some  of  their 
attention  to  raising  new  forms  or  shades  of  such  a 
valuable  late-blooming  plant. — S.  Arn'ott,  Car.te- 
//loni,  III/  Diiinfrici,  N^.B. 

C,VTERPILL.4.B,S    ON    LiLIES    IS    .L\MAtCA. 

In  shower}'  weather  constant  watch  has  to  be 
kept  upon  the  Lilies.  Eggs  deposited  upon  the 
backs  of  the  leaves  are  then  turning  into  caterpillars. 
The  first  indication  of  mischief  is  a  thinning  of  the 
tissue  of  the  leaf.  It  looks  from  the  front  as  if  it 
had  been  sucked.  On  turning  it  over  the  band  of 
tiny  destroyers  will  be  found  all  at  work  together, 
their  bodies  touching.  Li  this  first  stage  the}'  do 
not  disperse,  and  it  is  easy  to  kill  them.  The  most 
effectual  way  is  to  rub  them  to  death  with  the 
fingers.  The  second  day  this  is  not  so  easy.  True, 
they  have  not  moved  far,  are  perhaps  still  on  one 
leaf,  but  the  difficulty  is  to  prevent  some  from 
falling.  After  rubbing  out  a  few  the  rest  exhibit 
symptoms  of  uneasiness,  and,  curling  up,  drop  down 

i  the  leaf  and  are  lost.  When  this  happens  it  neces- 
sitates two  or  three  more  visits  before  the  pests  are 

1  got  rid  of.  For  these  refugees,  when  they  come 
out  of  their  hiding-place,  scatter  all  over  the  leaves, 
every  one  of  which  must  be  searched.  Any  cater- 
pillar allowed  to  remain  fattens  to  the  size  of  a 
silkworm,  and  finally  burrows  into  the  crown  of  the 
Lily.  They  are  fondest  of  Pancratiums.  Crinums 
are  less  often  attacked,  and  Amaryllises  very  rarely. 
— W.  .L,  For/  Royal  Moimtains,  Jamnica  ('2,()(¥) 
feet). 

HiDALiiOA  Wercki.ei. 
As  adding    to  the    value   of   the    note    on    this 
plant  (page  2-2.5),  perhaps  Mr.  Fitzherbert  will  be 

/  good  enough   to  say  if  he  has  found  it  at  all   free 

!  blooming  in  South  Devon.     I  planted  a  dozen  good 


plants  of  it  here  early  this  summer,  some  on  a. 
pergola  and  others  on  walls,  but  though  the  growth 
has  been  rapid  and  strong,  and  the  habit  and  leafage 
of  the  plant  everything  that  could  be  desired  in  a 
climber,  the  flowers  have  been  very  few  indeed, 
not  numbering  more  than  two  dozen  in  all.  They 
are  borne  mostly  in  threes  on  slender  stems  or  side 
growths,  which  they  terminate,  but  these  flowering 
growths  are  very  few,  though  many  are  now  show- 
ing buds  which  can  have  no  chance  of  developing 
at  this  late  season.  The  colour  here  is  a  glorious 
flaming  scarlet,  without  a  trace  of  the  vermilion 
of  which  Mr.  Fitzherbert  writes,  the  individual 
flowers  being  long  lasting  and  much  admired. 
Probably  in  the  southern  and  western  counties 
flowering  would  begin  earlier,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
flowers  would  escape  the  winter  frosts.  Under 
such  circumstances  one  can  imagine  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  climbers  ever  sent  out,  and  1 
venture  to  say  that  it  will  be  largely  grown  in 
future  for  its  merits,  apart  from  flowering,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  most  graceful  of  the  rapid  growing 
climbers,  and  most  amenable  to  training.  It 
develops  quickly  without  getting  tangled,  and  the 
finely  cut  leaves  have  a  delicate  Fern-like  appear- 
ance. I  find  that  cuttings  strike  freely  in  early 
autumn  in  a  cool  frame,  so  that  stock  may  be  freely 
raised  and  wintered  with  tender  bedding  plants. — 
.1.  C.  Tallack,  Di-rhy. 


APPLE  NORFOLK  BEAUTY. 

This  is  a  splendid  new  early  cooking  Apple, 
the  result  of  a  cross  between  Warner's  King 
and  Waltliam  Abbey  Seedling.  It  is  a  large 
and  handsome  fruit,  of  flattened  conical  shape, 
a  good  yellow  in  colour,  almost  equ  il  to  Golden 
Noble  in  this  respect.  It  should  prove  a  good 
succession  Apple  to  Lord  Suffield.  Mr.  Allan, 
head  gardener  to  Lord  .Suffield,  (iunton  Park 
Gardens,  Norwich,  exhibited  this  new  fruit  at 
a  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
held  on  the  l.ith  ult.,  when  the  fruit  committee 
gave  it  an  award  of  merit. 
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A    W^ILD    GARDEN    IN    BRITISH 
GUIANA. 

A  liARliEN  ill  the  tropics  is  quite  different 
from  anything  of  the  kind  in  England  Instead 
of  pretty  beds  of  low-growing  jilants,  we  hive 
what  you  would  call  shrubberies.  Small 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  and  tubs,  but  if 
planted  in  the  ground  they  would  quickly  be 
smothered.  What  takes  place  here  can  be 
easil.\'  unilerstood  when  we  call  to  mind  the 
jirogress  of  the  seasons  in  temjierate  climes. 
In  early  spring  the  Daisies  and  Primroses  hug 
the  ground  as  it  were  ;  later,  Buttercups  and 
Moon  Daisies  rise  a  little  higher  ;  then,  as  a 
result  of  the  heat  of  July  and  August,  a 
raminut  vegetation  takes  their  place.  Given 
continuous  heat  and  moisture,  we  have  the 
same  rosvdts,  but  enormously  exaggerated  ; 
there  is  neither  time  nor  place  for  low-growing 
plants.  Only  on  the  water  and  uj)  in  the 
trees  can  we  find  anything  but  the  ramjiant 
,  vegetation  which  characterises  our  gardens. 
In  Georgetown  we  suffer  somewhat  from 
the  sea  breezes,  but  I  have  succeeded  in 
keeping  them  from  my  Ferns  by  a  dense  screen 
of  bushes.  Crotons  20  feet  high,  Palms, 
Dracifna,;:,  and  the  Arrow-cane  (Gynerinra 
saccharoides)  form  this  hedge,  ancl  .shade  is 
supplied  by  very  tall  specimens  of  Tri)ilaris 
americanx,  ^[ang.ies,  and  Sfar  Apples.  Under 
these  conditions  Ferns,  Marantas,  and  8ela- 
ginellas  grow  rampant. 

The  photograph  sent,  taken  by  ^Nlr.  I)ela- 
court  Kell,  shows  how  rampant  vegetation  can 
be  when  conditions  are  favourable.  The 
creeper  so  conspicuous  in  the  illustration  is 
Cissus  discolor,  which  fiouri.shes  to  perfection, 
and  is  the  best  thing  for  a  partial  shading,  as 
it  never  gets  into  masses  like  so  many  others. 
.James  Rodway,  F.L.S. 


(  Th 
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AT 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
REDHILL. 

A  LTHOUCiH,  as  in  yjrevious  years,  we  made 
/\  our  visit  to  Mr.  William  Wells'  Cliry- 

/    %         santhemuni    Nurser3',    at    Earlswood, 

L J^        Redhill,  somewhat  early  in  the  season, 

y  \^  j'et  there  was,  nevertheles.s,  a  ver}-  large 
and  promising  display.  On  looking 
through  the  large  glass  structure  in  which  the 
main  body  of  the  collection  is  staged,  there  was  the 
usual  complement  of  finely-developed  full-sized 
exhibition  blooms  for  which  the  establishment  is 
noted,  and  also  for  the  deepness  of  tone  in  the 
colouring,  which  is  not  to  be  met  with  in  places 
nearer  town ;  but  there  was  a  distinct  feature 
apparent  this  year  which  we  do  not  remember  to 
have  observed  for  some  3'ears  past,  and  that  was 
an  almost  entire  absence  of  Continental  novelties. 

In  this  respect  Mr.  Wells  has  no  prejudices,  for 
whatever  does  the  best  he  is  quite  prepared  to 
grow,  and  we  are  largely  of  opinion  that  not  onlv 
here  but  at  man_\'  other  places  this  year  there  will 
be  something  little  short  of  a  revolution  in  the 
place  of  origin  of  the  newest  and  best  varieties  of 
the  popular  autunui  flower. 

A  few  years  ago  American  growers  competed 
with  the  French,  but  for  some  reason  the^'  soon 
retired  from  the  struggle,  and  with  the  advent  of 
(Jalvat  the  French  \'arieties  went  forward  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  Latterly,  however,  signs  have 
not  been  wanting  of  competition  in  cjuite  another 
direction.  Our  Australian  colonies  being  interested 
in  the  flower,  have  produced  several  raisers  of  repute, 
not  the  least  important  being  Mr.  Thomas  Poekett 
of  Melbourne,  lliis  gentleman  is  now  on  a  visit  to 
the  old  country,  and  will  unquestionably  take  back 
some  fresh  ideas  with  him,  which  may  serve  a  useful 
purpose  on  his  return  to  work.     He  -will  certainly 


this  year  have  the  satis- 
faction of  finding  his 
seedlings  occupying  a 
very  honourable  place, 
both  at  our  shows  and 
at  the  trade  displays, 
and  there  are  some  of 
his  varieties  that  are  not 
likely  to  be  easily 
eclipsed  by  anything 
reaching  us  from  the 
Continent,  this  year  at 
least. 

At  one  time  we  could 
very  easily  divide  the 
new  varieties  into  cer- 
tain M'ell  recognised 
groups.  This  time  it  is 
not  possible  nor  indeed 
needful.  The  whole  col- 
lection as  at  present  in 
bloom  consists  simply  of 
many  really  noble-look- 
ing blooms,  almost  ex- 
clusively lislonging  to 
the  .JapEinese  section, 
and  of  Australian  or 
English  origin.  Where 
exceptions  e.xist  they 
will  be  mentioned. 

On  entering  one  of  the 
finest  and  most  eftective 
blooms  arresting  atten 
tion  is  a  Colonial   seed- 
ling called  Mrs.   T.   W. 

Poekett,  a  magnificent  bloom  of  noble  propor- 
tions, very  deep  in  build,  with  narrow  florets, 
close  and  compact,  not  unlike  a  Carnot,  but 
of  a  pure  pale  golden-yellow,  (finite  near  at  hand  is 
another  monster  called  Ernest  Bettisworth  C.I.V., 
a  Japanese,  as  indeed  the  whole  of  the  collection 
are,  or  at  least  those  that  were  fully  out  at  the 
time  of  our  visit :  this  has  rather  large  florets,  some- 
what reflexing,  colour  plum-amarantli  with  silvery 
pink  reverse.  Another  grand  novelty  is  unques- 
tionably Calvat's  8un,  a  variety  which  made  such 
an  impression  on  visitors  to  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion last  year  when  it  was  first  exhibited.  This  is 
a  grand  incurving  Japanese,  with  grooved  sharph- 
pointed  florets,  colour  a  rich  pure  golden-yellow. 
Mafeking  Hero,  carmine  with  bronze  reverse,  is 
good,  so  too  is  W.  R.  Church,  a  solid  substantial 
bloom  of  a  <lark  rich  cherry  crimson,  reverse 
golden.  Millicent  Richardson  is  also  of  large 
build  and  great  length  of  floret,  colour  pale  rosy 
amaranth,  witli  reverse  of  silvery  pink.  Tliose 
who  know  Aiistralie  must  expect  to  find  a  rival  to 
it  in  Rev.  W.  Wilks,  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  it  in  size  and  form,  but  is  its  superior  in  colour, 
which,  although  of  a  similar  shade,  is  much  deeper 
and  richer.  In  new  whites  the  recent  sport  from 
Australie,  called  Mme.  Heerewege,  is  very  fine. 
Marquis  "\'isoonti  Venosta  is  one  of  Calvat's  biggest, 
and  from  the  same  raiser  we  noted  Salome,  golden- 
yellow  :  Bicla,  a  very  fine  no\  elty  with  reflexing 
florets,  but  pale  golden  in  tone  ;  Calvat's  1S99,  pale 
blush,  a  deep  and  solid-built  bloom. 

Among  others  not  quite  so  modern,  but  which 
were  nevertheless  none  the  less  striking,  -we  may 
mention  in  whites  the  solid,  massive-looking  blooms 
of  Jane  Jlolyneux,  Xellie  Poekett,  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  Mutual  Friend,  and  Emily  Silsbury  ;  good 
standard  yellows  of  recent  introduction  were  shown 
in  excellent  form  in  such  examples  as  Isl.  Louis 
Rcmy,  Lord  Ludlow,  one  of  the  finest  and  most 
effective ;  C.  J.  Salter,  a  very  fine  variety  of 
Colonial  origin,  with  narrow  florets,  very  double, 
and  of  excellent  size,  the  colour  being  a  clear  pale 
shade  of  yellow  ;  Lady  Audrey  BuUer,  and  several 
others. 

Miss  Doris  Cox  is  a  very  delicate  variety  ;  it  is 
close  and  compact  in  build,  with  grooved  florets, 
and  the  colour  pale  silvery  blush;  Sir  (ieorge 
White,  yellow  and  bronze  :  and  Phyllis,  golden- 
orange,  are  noteworthy  ;  and  one  of  the  prettiest  for 
distinctiveness  is  Parkside  Cera,  a  variety  raised 
in  South  Australia,  colour  pale  pink  with  silvery 
rex-erse.  Yellows  are  everywhere  good,  and  we 
notice  a  famous  cluster,  comprising  such  varieties 
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as  the  following,  viz..  Mme.  A'on  Andre,  Scottish 
Chief,  Lord  Salislmry,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
Modesto,  while  the  higher  tones  of  purple  and 
crimson  in  their  varied  shades  may  be  found  repre- 
sented by  Charles  Longley,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Lord 
Roberts,  Miss  Eveljni  Douglas,  ]\L  Chenon  de  Lechi?, 
and  others,  wliich  liaxe  already  been  described  in 
these  columns  on  the  occasion  of  previous  visits. 
It  is  curious  that  nowadays  at  these  trade  displays 
one  seldom  meets  with  new  varieties  of  Pompons 
or  of  the  Anemone  varieties,  but  Mr.  Wells  includes 
in  his  collection  some  really  charming  specimens 
of  the  single  flowered  kinds. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS  AT  SWANLEY. 

Messrs.  Hen'kv  CANt^ELL  a.n'd  Sons"  collection  of 
Chrysanthemums  is  this  year  as  varied  and  as 
interesting  as  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen  it. 
It  contains  an  admirable  selection  of  novelties  from 
Portugal,  Australia,  the  Continent,  and  home 
growers,  and  at  the  time  of  our  visit  presented 
altogether  a  very  clean,  bright  display  of  admirably 
grown  blooms. 

Continental  novelties  of  recent  introduction  are 
more  numerous  here  and  in  somewhat  better  form 
than  we  have  seen  them  elsewhere,  but  are  not  of 
so  high  an  average  as  in  past  j'ears.  We  first 
noticed  Mile,  ilarie  Siger,  a  deeply  built  Japanese 
incurved  of  fine  build,  colour  pale  silvery  pink. 
This  was  the  variety  that  was  awarded  the  special 
prize  of  the  American  Chr3'santhemum  Society  at 
last  year's  Paris  Exhibition,  and  we  think  it  looks 
better  at  Swanley  than  it  did  when  first  shown  in 
France.  Princess  Alice  de  Monaco  is  another 
favourite  variety  on  the  Continent,  and  there  arc 
some  fine  blooms  of  it  in  Messrs.  Cannell's  collection. 
It  is  certainly  one  of  the  best  of  the  modern  white.". 
Mile.  Gabrielle  Debrie,  pale  pearly  blush  ;  M.  Emile 
Dcseine,  reddish  crimson,  most  telling  in  cohinr  : 
M.  Jacob  Holtzer,  ])ure  golden-yellow  ;  and  Mmc'. 
de  St.  Paul,  a  fine  lilac-mauve,  arc  gentle  and 
powerful  reminders  that  the  Swanley  firm  are  on 
the  look  out  for  promising  raisers,  for  it  we  mistake 
not  these  are  the  productions  of  M.  Xonin. 

Calvat  is  well  represented,  and  several  of  the 
best  of  his  new  set  are  .shown  here  in  good  form. 
(_)thers  from  the  same  raiser  of  quite  recent  intro- 
duction appear  to  be  better  on  further  acquaintance. 
Marquis  Visconti  Venosta  is  a  typical  bloom, 
bulky  and  sulistantial,  w  ith  heavy  florets  of  a  deep 
magenta  shade  ;  Le  tJraiid  Dragon  is  «cll  known  ; 
Souvenir  dc  Mine,  ilc  Terrail,  a  fine  lilac-niauN  e, 
with  silvery  pink  rever.sc  :    N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Mme. 
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•C.  Terrier,  Mme.  L.  Druz,  Roi  Soleil,  and  Dr.  Felix 
AJlard  areall  strikiugexaniplest'rumthis  well  kjiown 
raiser,  but  in  this  year's  set  the  following  ajjpear 
to  us  to  be  the  most  distinctive  : — Paolo  Radaelli, 
.a.  very  fine  .Japanese  incurved  bloom,  with  narrow 
grooved  florets,  colour  fine  pale  pearlj'  bhish,  a 
•deep  solid-looking  flower  ;  Loie  Fuller,  medium  in 
size  but  efl'ective,  white  ground,  streaked  light 
purple  ;  Etoile  du  Nord,  fine  deep  golden-yellow, 
very  large,  broad  florets  ;  M.  0.  de  Meulenaere, 
Japanese  incurved,  florets  of  medium  width  and 
grooved,  colour  deep  bright  crimson,  brassj'  reverse  ; 
Mme.  Alice  Capitant,  pure  white,  large  and  of 
good  form  ;  M.  J.  B.  Galland,  a  spreading  flower 
with  narrow  florets,  close  and  compact,  pale  goWen 
.terra-cotta  with  golden  reverse  ;  Mme.  Constance 
Weekes,  immense  in  size,  florets  very  narrow,  pure 
■white,  except  towards  the  extremities,  which  are 
slightly  tinted  mauve  ;  Cal vat's  .Sun,  a  grand  bloom 
of  colossal  dimeiLsions,  pointed  grooved  florets  of 
.great  length,  colour  pure  deep  golden-yellow  ; 
Mile.  Marguerite  Bouillet,  a  large  white  with 
•quilled  florets  ;  Biela  is  one  of  this  year's  novelties, 
with  flat  florets,  colour  very  delicate  pale  yellow. 

As  is  the  case  with  other  importers  and  tra<le 
growers,  Messrs.  Cannell  have  gone  still  farther 
afield  in  their  search  for  novelties,  and  Australia  con- 
tributes her  quota  here  as  elsewhere.  The  success 
■  of  the  colonial  growers  is  certainly  verj'  marked 
wherever  we  go,  and  we  should  speciallj'  refer  to 
ithe  following  as  evidence  of  the  skill  of  our 
ikinsmen  across  the  sea  in  producing  new  and 
valuable  additions  to  our  lists,  many  of  which  it 
vwillbe  hard  for  old  world  growers  to  beat : — Frank 
Hannaford,  bright  golden-bronze,  in  form  not 
runlike  Paolo  Radaelli,  already  mentioned ;  Mrs. 
Harry  Emmerson  is  of  excellent  form,  with  long 
•drooping  florets,  colour  golden  canary-yellow  ;  Miss 
•Lucy  Evans  is  after  the  type  of  the  pretty  Mrs. 
'Coombes,  while  in  Blanda  we  get  a  much  larger  and 
more  effective  exhibition  variety,  large  and  deep  in 
■build,  and  of  a  rosy  amaranth  shade,  with  reverse 
silvery ;  Percy  is  pure  white  tinted  j'ellow ; 
'General  Hutton  is  a  golden-yellow  with  twisted 
incurved  florets  ;  Aurora  is  from  the  same  source, 
a  pretty,  closely-built  flower  with  narrow  florets, 
which  are  twisted  and  intermingling,  colour  pale 
•canary-yellow.  It  is  not  possible  to  mention  even 
briefly  all  the  good  things  from  the  Australian 
'Colonies,  but  just  a  passing  mention  must  be 
■accorded  to  Mrs.  Rumble,  soft  shade  of  silvery 
pink  ;  Marjory,  rosy  amaranth  ;  Mermaid,  white  ; 
Sir  George  White,  a  fine  j'ellow  ;  and  Blanche, 
white. 

Among  some  of  the  newest  and  best  which  are  to 
'be  sent  out  next  spring  we  will  draw  the  reader's 
attention  to  Roma,  a  large  spreading  flower  with 
grooved  florets,  narrow  but  close,  colour  pure 
white  ;  Henrj'  James,  a  magnificent  .Japanese  of 
the  Oceana  type,  colour  a  lovelj'  shade  of  pure  soft 
deep  yellow  ;  Countess  Cromartie,  pale  lilac-mauve, 
shaded  purple,  with  liiug  flat  florets ;  S.  H.  Croucher, 
a  deep  golden-yellow  .Japanese  incurved  with  broad 
grooved  florets  ;  Miss  Linda  Sewell,  a  fine  shade  of 
rich  fiery  crimson  with  I'everse  of  golden-bronze  ; 
■Justice  Way,  carmine  and  gold  ;  Princess  Patricia, 
velvety  purple-amaranth,  silver}' pink  reverse;  and 
'Captain  Lee,  a  very  globular  Japanese,  colour  warm 
golden  terra-cotta,  reverse  golden-bronze. 

From  miscellaneous  sources  we  may  mention  that 
Fred  Mason,  the  sport  from  Mme.  Von  Andre,  is 
■quite  as  promising  as  when  we  saw  it  first  last  year  ; 
that  Mrs.  C.  Harman  Payne  and  the  sports  Mrs. 
■G.  W.  Palmer,  Mr.  A.  H.  Barrett,  M.  Louis  Remy, 
and  Mme.  Louis  Remy  form  a  family  of  large  and 
'Useful  blooms  for  the  show  board  still  ;  Lily 
Mountford,  certificated  in  Paris  last  autumn ; 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Miss  Lucy  Cheese- 
man,  Miss  Edith  Tabor,  Mr.  T.  Carring'ton,  Mr.s. 
■J.  W.  Barks,  and  many  other  similar  kinds  are 
all  maintaining  their  reputation  gained  in  previous 
'Seasons. 
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Richmond  Hoptieultupal  Society. 

— We  are  very  interested  in  learning  that  Leopold 
■de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  will  take  the  chair  at  the  first 
annual  dinner  of  this  society  at  the  Star  and  Charter 
Hotel,  Richmond  Hill,  on  Thursday,  the  2Sth  inst. 
A  large  attendance  is  expected. 


STOVE     PLANTS. 

.ESCHYNANTHLIS. 

FEW  perhaps  of  our  handsome  stove  plants 
are  more  neglected  than  the  .Eschy- 
nanthus  and  few  are  less  unworthy  of 
it.  They  produce  brilliantly-coloured 
flowers,  have  pleasing  foliage,  an'd 
present  no  special  cultural  ditficulties. 
Most  of  them  flower  during  summer,  and  make 
excellent  plants  either  for  pot  or  basket  culture  ; 
for  the  latter  method  some  are  particularly  well 
suited  owing  to  their  slender  twining  growth. 
When  grown  in  pots  they  should  be  trained  against 
a  trellis  or  some  similar  support.  I  have  never 
seen  finer  basket  plants  of  .I'^schynanthus  than 
those  grown  by  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  in  the  CardiS' 
Castle  (iardens.  Suspended  near  to  the  roof  of  a 
stove  they  enjoj-  an  abundance  of  light,  heat,  and 
moisture,"  and  make  \igorous  shoots  that  produce 
a  splendid  display  of  flowers.  When  successfully 
grown  in  baskets"  specimens  of  J'Ischynanthus  form 
particularly  handsome  objects  during  the  summer 
time.  Cultivated  in  pots,  however,  and  trained 
loosely  upon  wires  or  a  rough  trellis,  they  are 
almost  equally  as  etiiective.  The  essentials  to  the 
successful  culture  of  these  stove  plants  may  be 
said  to  consist  of  a  light  compost,  composed  of 
loamj'  peat  and  leaf-mould  in  equal  quantities, 
together  with  plentj'  of  silver  sand  intermixed,  a 
warm,  moist  atmosphere,  and  plenty  of  light. 
Propagation  is  best  ertected  by  means  of  cuttings  ; 
these  root  readily  enough  if  cut  from  shoots  that 
are  partially  ripened,  say,  in  the  month  of  July. 
Insert  them  under  a  handlight  in  the  stove,  and, 
if  possible,  give  them  a  slight  bottom  heat,  as  this 
materially  assists  the  formation  of  roots,  (irow 
on  the  young  plants  as  quickly  and  vigorously  as 
possible  by  moving  them  as  required  into  larger 
pots  and  using  a  rich  compost.  It  is  better  to 
wait  until  the  plants  are  of  a  fair  size  before 
placing  them  in  baskets,  for  then  an  efl'ective 
display  is  the  more  quickly  obtained.  During  the 
summer  months,  when  growing  strongly,  frequent 
waterings  are  necessary,  and  manure  water  is  then 
helpful  also  ;  in  the  winter  keep  the  soil  drier,  and 
the  temperature  of  the  stove  will  of  course  be 
lower  too.  There  are  several  species  of  ^ischy- 
nanthus,  of  which  the  best  for  pot  culture  are 
.L.  Boschianus,  scarlet  ;  radicans,  vermilion  ;  atro- 
sanguineus,  with  dark  red  flowers  ;  and  fulgens, 
crimson,  with  orange  throat.  For  growing  in 
baskets  .E.  lobbi;uius,  .scarlet:  grandiflorus,  orange 
and  crimson  ;  longiflorus,  scarlet,  are  suitable. 

Allamandas. 
It  can  hardly  be  urged  against  the  AUamandas 
that  they  are  neglected  by  most  cultivators  of 
stove  plants,  neither  can  it  be  denied  that  they 
might  with  advantage  be  much  more  largely  grown 
than  is  the  case.  There  is,  of  course,  something 
to  be  said  for  the  statement  one  often  hears  that 
the  flowers  are  so  soon  over  :  they  have  no  lasting 
properties,  as  this  is  undoubtedly  true,  but  then 
the  critics  forget  a  most  important  feature  of  the 
AUamanda,  perhaps  the  best,  namely,  its  profuse 
and  continued  manner  of  flowering.  What  is  lost 
in  the  fleeting  beauty  of  the  individual  flowers  is 
more  than  compensated  for  in  the  profuseness  with 
which  they  are  produced  and  the  long  season  over 
which  this  is  continued.  Add  to  this  the  fact 
that  the  AUamanda  is.  when  properly  treated,  a 
quick  and  most  successful  grower,  and  that  the 
more  it  grows  the  more  it  flowers  (growth  is  not 
made  at  the  expense  of  flower  production  as  with 
some  plants),  it  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  it  has 
man}'  points  that  should  recommend  it  to  the 
possessor  of  a  warm  glass  house.  The  AUamanda 
is  properly  a  stove  climber  ;  it  is,  however,  to  a 
considerable  extent  grown  as  a  specimen  plant  in 
pots,  and  generally  figures  largely  at  the  most 
important  exhibitions  in  the  classes  for  trained 
specimen  plants.  Its  chief  value,  however,  so  far 
as  the  general  cultivator  is  concerned,  is  as  a  hand- 
some flowering  roof  climber,  and  during  the 
summer  months   but  few   plants   present   a   more 


gorgeous  picture.  It  is  seen  to  the  best  advantage 
when  the  principal  shoots  are  tied  to  the  trelhs, 
which  should  be  9  inches  or  I'i  inches  below  '..he 
roof,  and  the  minor  ones  are  allowed  to  grow  as 
they  will ;  this  remark  also  applies  to  many  other 
climbers,  both  greenhouse  and  stove,  half  the 
charm  of  this  class  of  plants  is  lost  if  all  their 
.shoots  are  tightly  attached  to  the  trellis. 

The  AUamanda  may  either  be  grown  in  pots  or 
tubs,  or  be  planted  out,  but  the  latter  method  in 
my  opinion  is  not  to  be  recommended.  If  a  large 
pot  or  tub  is  provided  there  will  be  sutHcient 
accommodation  for  the  roots,  and  stimulants  can 
also  be  much  better  applied  to  plants  with  their 
roots  thus  under  control,  and  AUamandas  benefit 
particularly  by  the  application  of  manure.  They 
are  vigorous  growers  and  gross  feeders.  During 
winter  the  jjlants  are  at  i-est,  and  having  them  in 
pots  or  tubs  the  condition  of  the  soil  about  the 
roots  can  be  exactly  known,  whereas  when  planted 
out  one  never  knows  where  the  roots  get  to. 
When  the  plants  can  be  removed  from  one  house 
to  another,  as  may  be  done  when  they  are  in  pots, 
it  is  advisable  to  place  them  in  a  cooler  house 
during  winter.  The  flowers  are  produced  upon 
the  current  year's  shoots,  therefore  in  early  spring 
it  is  necessary  to  prune  back  the  old  wood  to 
within  two  or  three  nodes  of  the  base,  so  that  the 
remaining  buds  may  produce  vigorous  shoots  the 
coming  summer,  for  the  stronger  they  are  the 
better  will  they  flo\ver.  Repotting  or  top-dressing, 
only  perhaps  in  the  case  of  large  plants,  should  be 
done  early  in  the  year,  just  as  the  buds  are 
bursting.  The  AUamanda  enjoys  a  rich  loamy 
soil ;  loam  with  river  sand  and  a  good  proportion  of 
dried  cow  manure  make  a  suitable  compost.  An 
abundance  of  water  is  required  during  summer. 

Propagation  is  best  effected  by  means  of  cuttings, 
preferably  taken  from  the  young  shoots  that  push 
in  spring  when  the  old  wood  is  pruned  ;  these  root 
easily  if  placed  in  small  pots  filled  with  sandy  soil 
and  plunged  in  bottom  heat  in  the  stove  and 
covered  with  a  handlight.  When  rooted  they 
must  be  repotted,  not  using  manure  in  the  soil 
until  the  second  move.  As  the  plants  develop,  if 
required  to  cover  the  roof  only,  the  shoot  must  be 
allowed  to  grow  the  required  height  undisturbed, 
and  then  stopped  so  as  to  produce  lateral  shoots, 
which  must  also  in  turn  have  their  points  pinched 
out.  By  this  means  the  roof  will  quickly  be 
covered  when  the  plant  is  established.  If  it  is 
desired  to  cover  a  low  trellis  then  the  apex  of  the 
young  plant  must  be  removed  when  it  is  about 
9  inches  or  so  high,  so  as  to  cause  it  to  branch 
near  the  base.  The  best  AUamandas  are  A.  uobilis, 
A.  Schottii,  A.  S.  var.  Hendersoni,  and  A.  Chelsoni, 
all  of  somewhat  similar  shades  of  rich  yellow. 

A.  P.  H. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.     JAMES    CYPHER. 

WE    are   very   sorry    to   learn    that 
Mr.   .James  Cypher,  one   of   the 
most  enterprising  and  best  liked 
of     English     nurserymen,     died 
recently  at  his  home  at  Chelten- 
ham.    We  print  a  note  from  one 
of  his  personal  friends,  and  need  add  nothing  to  so 
warm  an  admiration  for  a  good  man  and  a  clever 
horticulturist. 

"One  of  the  best  of  men  and  also  one  of  our 
leading  horticulturists  passed  away  on  the  1st  inst., 
at  the  age  of  seventy-four,  at  his  residence  the 
Queen's  Road  Nurseries,  Cheltenham.  His  death 
will  be  keenly  felt  in  Cheltenham,  as  he  was  much 
interested  in  all  good  works  and  a  most  liberal 
employer.  Mr.  Cypher  was  a  (Gloucestershire  man, 
having  been  born  at  Tetbury.  He  came  to  Chel- 
tenham in  1S4S,  and  a  few  years  afterwards  started 
the  Queen's  Road  Nurseries,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  has  made  these  knov.'n  all  over  the 
country.  For  many  years  the  name  of  Cypher,  of 
Cheltenham,  has  been  written  large  at  all  the 
principal  shows  of  the  country.  Few  men  have 
shown  such  magnificent  specimen  plants  or  scored 
so  many  triumphs.     He  always   had  a  kind  word 
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and  advice  for  those  who  had  tailed,  and  his  bright 
face  was  a  pleasure  to  see.  His  advice  to  beginners 
was  worth  listening  to,  and  he  was  always  ready  to 
help  anyone  in  trouble  or  distress.  There  are  none 
too  many  men  of  this  stamp,  and  he  will  be  greatl}' 
missed  in  his  county.  For  man}"  years  he  was  a 
guardian  of  the  poor  and  a  town  councillor,  only 
having  ceased  to  represent  his  ward  a  few  hours 
before  he  died,  his  health  having  been  failing  for 
the  past  few  months.  Mr.  Cypher  was  a  sound 
Churchman,  having  been  one  of  the  clmrch  council 
and  school  committee  of  Christ  Church  for  many 
years.  As  a  horticulturist  he  was  interested  in 
all  gardening  charities,  and  was  a  liberal  supporter 
of  the  various  institutions  in  his  town.  Only 
recently  he  lost  his  wife—  a  great  blow  ;  but  at  the 
last  he  was  surrounded  by  a  devoted  family. 
During  the  last  quarter  of  a  centur\-  the  tirm  has 
taken  up  the  culture  of  Orchids,  making  this  a 
study,  and  certainly  few  men  have  shown  such 
splendid  plants.  The  yearly  exhibit  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Temple  show  is  superb,  and 
the  same  remark  applies  to  the  exhibitions  at  all 
the  large  centres,  Bath,  York,  Newcastle,  Shrews- 
bury, and  Manchester.  In  this  business  he  has 
been  ably  assisted  by  his  sons,  so  that  we 
shall  see  the  name  of  Cypher  retain  the  proud 
position  that  has  been  so  honourably  gained." 


be  i;iven  to  \eiy  early  pricking  oft"  of  youug  pIunLs,  although 
so  small  that  it  was  necessary  to  use  a  small  stick  about  the 
size  of  a  match,  in  which  a  small  notch  like  a  V  was  cut, 
making  a  very  miniature  fork.  This  would  be  found  most 
useful  to  lift  them  from  the  seed-pan,  and  to  place  them  into 
the  pans  ready  for  them.  In  a  very  short  time  tliey  are  tit 
for  moving  into  boxes  to  give  them  more  room.  Grow  in  a 
good  light  to  keep  thera  sturdy,  and  gradually  harden  off  to 
be  ready  for  planting  out  in  May,  so  as  to  give  a  good  time 
for  growth  in  open  air.  They  would  require  attention, 
especially  in  supplying  water  during  dry  weather,  and  as 
soon  as  possible  when  the  flowers  are  getting  opened  tlu-y 
can  be  examined  and  good  varieties  marked  to  save.  A 
point  to  notice  was  that  it  was  better  to  leave  them  in  the 
beds  until  cut  off  by  frost,  as  he  found  corms  were  better 
and  more  plump  if  left  until  after  a  frost  than  if  taken  up 
before. 

¥ov  the  second  season  if  wanted  early  they  would  start 
the  corms  in  good  time,  using  small  pots  to  start  them  in, 
and  not  pot  too  firm,  as  those  more  loosely  potted  would 
be  in  flower  first,  but  there  would  not  be  such  a  steady  and 
continual  supply  as  there  would  from  those  that  were  firmly 
potted.  Do  not  let  the  plants  become  rootbound  before 
repotting.  Careful  attention  to  shading  is  necessary  during 
bright  weather.  Keep  the  house  well  moistened,  so  as  to 
maintain  a  moist  atraospht^re  with  a  temperature  of  about 
.'>;')  to  Wr  at  night,  with  a  proportionate  rise  during  the  day. 
This  would  keep  them  growing  nicely,  and  they  would  soon 
be  advanced  far  enough  to  be  placed  in  their  flowering 
pots.  These  were  a  few  of  the  chief  items  in  a  very  useful 
paper,  and  they  provoked  discussion  on  a  few  points  from 
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^\I^IB1ED0X  GAEDEKEE.S'   SOCIETY. 
Thr  present  session  of  this  society  was  started   on 
the  7th  ult.  with  a  lecture  by  Mr.  Dean  upon  "Plants 
and  their  Foods.      Owing  to  the  short  notice  of  the 
meeting  there  was  not  a  very  full  attendance.      In 
the  absence  of  l!ie  chairman,  JMr.  H.   Alderman,   of 
The  Gardens,  Morden  Hall,  was  voted  to  the  chair, 
and,  after  a  few   words   expressing  the   hope   that  a 
successful  season  would  be  en,joyed  by  the  members, 
called  upon  ^Ir.  Dean  for  his  paper.     ]Mr.  Deau,  who 
prefaced  his  lecture  with  a  few  remarks  upon    the 
lienetlt  of  such  societies,  and   also  the  benefit  of  a 
practical  man  taking  the  chair  at  the  meetings,  as, 
although  they  appreciated  the  kindness  of  those  busy 
men  who  were  so  ready  to  give  up  their  time  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public,  he  thought  that  at  times  thej 
were  no  doubt  feeling  rather  out  of  place  owing  to  not 
possessing  a  very  definite  knowledge  of  the  subjects 
that  were   being  discussed.     The  paper,  which   was 
very  interesting,  dealt  with  the  way  in  which  plants 
feed.     The    part   played    by  the   minute    root-hairs, 
the  marvellous  work  of  the  leaves  forming  as  they  did 
Nature's  laboratory,    the   value  of    moisture    in   the 
rooting  medium,  this  being  of  such  great  assistance  in 
dissolving  the  manurial  properties,  and  thus  rendering 
their  assimilation  by  the  plants  so  much  easier.    He 
showed  how  nothing  solid  was  taken  ujj  by  the  roots, 
dwelt   upon    the    value    of    various    artificial    foods, 
showing  the  way  in   whicli  bones  were   prepared   b.v 
steaming  to  obtain  bone-meal,  showing  samples  of  the 
same,  also  of  bones  in  larger  sizes,  basic  slag,  kainit. 
nitrate  of  soda,  itc,  describing  their  several  properties! 
Imt  acknowledged  the  great  value  of  properly  prepared 
faiTuyard  manure,  lamenting  the  great  wa'ste  of  the 
valuable  properties  of  this,  as  evidenced  in  passing  by 
large  stacks  of  it  violently  heating,  and  the  lii|ui(l 
draining  away  to  ditches  at   the  side  of  roads.    He 
recommended  the  preparing  of  it  as  in  the  manner 
usually  done  for  a   ;\Iushroom-bed   or  a  hot-bed,   in 
which  no  lengthened  violent  heating  was  allowed,  and  thus 
all  its  valuable  properties   were  retained.     These  and  the 
wonderful  part  played  by  bacteria  were  amongst  the  chief 
points  of  a  very  useful  paper.     JIi-.  H.  Alderman,  in  thanking 
the  lecturer,  said  how  much  he  had  enjoyed  the  paper,  and 
said  a  good  many  of  the  points  were  fresh  to  him,  and  he 
hoped  this  would  not  be  the  last  occasion  they  would  have 
the  pleasure  of  Mr.  A.  Dean  amongst  them.     The  vote  of 
thanks  was  seconded  and  heartily  carried,  and,   Mr.  Dean 
having  replied,  the  meeting  closed. 

The  second  meeting  was  held  on  Monday,  the  21st  ult 
when  Jlr.  H.  .1.  .Tones,  of  the  Eyecrolt  Nursery,  Lewishain' 
gave  "  A  Chat  about  Uegonias."  There  was  a  better  attend- 
ance at  this  meeting.  Mr.  H.  Alderman  was  in  the  chair 
and  mentioning  the  pleasure  they  had  when  Mr.  .Tones  was 
down  last  year  and  gave  a  paper  upon  "The  chrysanthe- 
mum '  welcomed  him  again,  and  hoped  the  evening  would 
prove  helpful  and  pleasant  to  all.  Mr.  .lones  prefaced  his 
remarks  with  a  few  words  inviting  all  to  ask  as  many 
(luestions  as  possible.  The  beauty  of  the  tuberous  Begonia 
was  a  point  in  favour  of  its  e.vtended  cultivation  ;  a  plant 
that  gave  (luicker  and  more  certain  results  from  hybridisa- 
tion it  would  be  difficult  to  name,  and  he  was  certain  that 
leaving  out  the  blue  shades  he  could  obtain  in  two  years  a 
fiowerof  any  other  given  colour.  Dealing  with  cultivation 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  early  in  the  year,  which  was 
best  done  in  very  shallow  pans,  he  used  the  ordinary  flower- 
pot saucer,  with  a  hole  knocked  into  the  bottcmi.  He  used 
fine  peat  for  soil  to  sow  on,  baking  it  thoroughly  to  destroy 
any  moss  or  weeds.  A  temperature  of  about  Ti.'i'  to  Oil'  was 
suitable  to  raise  the  seed  in,  especially  if  they  had  the 
benefit  of  a  moist  bottom  heat.    Especial  attention  should 
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Avitli  reddish  chestnut.  The  florets  are  very  broad,  but  witk 
no  suggestion  of  coarseness,  and  in  the  general  build  the- 
flower  possesses  great  merit. 

Chniaanthetmnn  Bt'stiie  God/rei/.—'niis  is  of  a  beautiful 
soft,  pleasing  tone  of  yellow  and  perfect  form,  such  as  seen 
in  Mme.  Carnot.  The  present  novelty  is  very  handsome  and 
refined,  notwithstanding  its  size.  The  above  four  beautiful 
novelties  were  all  shown  by  Mr.  W.  ,T.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

Chriisantliemum  Misn  May  Wiltiam-^.— This  is  a  Pompon, 
if  its  rather  large  size  makes  it  admissible  as  such,  as  it  is 
bigger  than  the  Pompons  of  a  former  day,  yet  not  larger 
than  Lyon,  Alice  Butcher,  and  such  things.  The  colour  is  a 
pale  lilac-pink,  quite  uniform  throughout  the  flower.  .Shown 
by  Messrs.  Cannell  and  .Sons,  Swauley.  Kent. 

Begonia  Turnford  Had.— This  is  a  new  and  charming 
addition  to  the  beautiful  Gloire  de  Lorraine  section,  of 
which  already  there  are  several  forms.  The  colour  of  the 
flowers  is  white,  nicely  toned  with  a  soft  rosy  pink  shade, 
reminding  one  of  Apple  blossom.  The  plant,  too,  is  remark- 
ably free,  and  forms  complete  masses  of  its  flowers  that 
defy  description.  .\  splendid  plant  15  JTiches  high  and 
through,  and.  loaded  with  its  tender  blossoms,  was  every- 
where admired,  while  miniature  examples  in  2.^-inch  pots 
showed  how  free  it  is  in  growth  and  flowering.  "  E.'ihibited 
by  the  executors  of  the  late  Sir.  Thomas  Kochford,  Turnford. 
Hall,  near  Broxbourne. 
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some  Begonia  growers  and  other  members  present.  A 
ciuestion  as  to  diseases  of  the  plants  brought  out  a  point 
about  rust  being  due  in  the  first  instance  to  close  proximity 
to  hot-water  pipes,  and  although  it  was  not  said  to  be  a 
disease  carried  from  one  to  another  of  the  plants,  yet  he 
counselled  the  throwing  away  of  affected  plants,  as  they  did 
not  recover  from  the  effects  of  it.  The  hearty  thanks  of 
the  meeting  were  given  to  Mr.  .Tones,  who  expressed  his 
willingness  to  come  to  their  meeting,  and  he  should  be 
pleased  to  give  them  another  paper  upon  sonie  future 
occasion. 


ROVAL    HORTICrLTUEAL    SOCIETY. 
Fi.oitAL   Committee   Awakps.  —  October   2!T. 

Chr;tf!ant/ti'iuum  Mme.  Hen-ewefje.  —  A  flne  pure  white 
.lapanese  of  a  very  handsome  type,  the  flower  well  filled 
up.    Shown  liy  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood,  Surrey. 

Chryxanihi'mti.ti}  Bronze  Soleil  d'Octithre. — Little  more 
need  be  said  of  this  charming  novelty  than  is  conveyed  in 
the  name  given  above.  Like  the  original  in  everything  but 
colour,  it  is  at  once  the  finest  October  decorati\e  variety  in 
commerce.  The  present  sport  is  of  a  refined  shade  of  pale 
bronze,  deeper  at  the  base  of  the  flcu'ets.  The  variety  shows 
to  fine  advantage  in  artificial  light.  Exhiiiited  by  Messrs. 
G.  Prickett  and  Co.,  South  Tottenham. 

Chryvanthenimii  The  Kiny.—A  fine  .Japanese  variety,  the 
colour  rich  mahogany-red,  with  gold  reverse. 

Ch-ni^anthi'imnn  K.vmoutli  Crimson. — A  splendid  addition 
to  this  shade  of  colour,  the  flower  being  handsome  and  well 
proportioned  withal. 

Chrt/santJiemom  .'^'ensatitin. — A  rich  golden-orange,  dusted 


FINCHLEY    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SHOW. 

During  recent  years  remarkably  fine  Chrysanthemums  have 
beeu  staged  at  the  Finchley  Society's  show,  and  the  sixteenth 
annual  exhibition,  held  on  October  .'il  and  November  1, 
at  Woodside  Hall.  North  Finchley,  fully  maintained 
the  high  reputation  this  society  has  gained.  .Tapanese 
blooms,  as  usual  at  shows  of  this  character,  largely 
predominated,  but  it  is  pleasing  to  report  that  newer 
methods,  such  as  displaying  large  handsome  exhibition 
blooms  in  vases  for  decoraljve  effect,  are  taking  the 
place  of  older  and  less  interesting  systems  of  exliibiting 
the  blooms  on  green  painted  boards.  One  of  the  chief 
contests  was  that  for  four  vases  of  specimen  .Tapanese 
blooms,  distinct,  each  vase  to  contain  five  blooms  of 
one  variety  only,  or  twenty  blooms  in  all.  Four  com- 
petitors entered  the  lists,  the  judges'  favour  for  premier 
position  ultimately  falling  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  W.  Ring, 
gardenei'  to  .T.  Warren,  Esi|.,  Waltham  Cross.  The 
first  prize,  which  embraced  a  silver  cup  and  a  sum  of 
money,  was  well  merited.  I'ncomfortablv  close  was 
Mr.  .T.  Brooks,  gardener  to  W.  .T.  Xew'man,  Esq., 
Totteridge  ;  as  a  matter  of  fact  his  blooms  appeared  to 
he  the  heavier,  but  lacked  good  arrangement.  Third 
prize  was  secured  by  Mr.  .T.  Sandford,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  Wright-Ingle,  Esq.,  North  Finchley.  Another 
battle  took  place  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms,  in  not  less  than  eighteen  varieties,  and  not 
more  than  two  blooms  of  any  one  variety.  In  this 
instance  Mr.  W.  J.  Clark,  gardener  to  F.  D.  Thomas, 
Esq.,  emerged  triumphant.  His  blooms  were  well 
ahead  of  anything  else  in  the  show,  and  their  disposi- 
tion in  the  stands  was  well  carried  out.  Second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Jlr.  ,T.  Brooks,  who  also  had  an  excel- 
lent lot  of  flowers,  but  less  weighty  than  those  in  the 
leading  stand.  The  third  piize  was  secured  by  Mr. 
W.  .T.  Bennett,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Braithwaite,  Esq.  Five 
competitors  entered  for  a  class  for  twenty-four  cut 
blooms,  comprising  twelve  incurved  and  twelve 
.Tapanese  dislinct.  A  capital  exhibit,  in  which  the 
incurved  Tilooms  were  very  good  for  so  early  in  the 
season,  secured  first  prize  for  Mr.  A.  Jones,  gardener 
to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet ;  Mr.  Ring  was 
second,  having  very  good  Japanese  but  rather  irregular 
incurved  blooms. 

Of  six  entrants  for  six  blooms  of  the  popular  yellow 
Japanese  Phoebus,  there  was  a  pleasing  picture,  the 
premier  position  being  gained  by  Jlr.  Samuel  Foster,, 
gardener  to  R.  Niveson,  Esq.,  Tenterden  Hall,  Hendon, 
with   neat  and  well  finished  blooms  :   Mr.   W.  Cook, 
gardener  to  ^y.  Stathani,  Esi|.,  was  placed  second  with 
a  pretty  lot  of  flowers  ;  Mr.  A.  Page  being  in  the  third 
position   with  less  even  flowers.      For  six   blooms  of 
•lapanese   Mutual  Friend,  there  were   again  sLx  com- 
petitors, the  pure  white  blossoms  making  a  refined  dis- 
play.   Mr.  A.  Page  led  in  this  instance  with  clean,  pretty 
■  and    refined    blooms  ;    and    Mr.    Sandfoi-d    followed    with. 
i  lovely  blooms,  hut  less  even  in  their  size  than  the  leading 
1  set.     Mr.  J.  Brooks  was  first  out  of  six  competitors  in  the 
class  for  six  l)looms  .lapanese,  <.'ne  variety.     Six  huge  blooms 
'  of  Australie  placed  him  well  in  the  front,  and  these  were 
'  quite  typical  of  the  variety  ;    Jlr.  G.  Frost  was  awarded 
second  prize  for  Plucbus  ;  and  Jlr.  W.  Cook,  for  six  neat  and 
'  inetty  examples  of  Jliss  Nellie  Pockett,  was  placed  third. 
N'o  less  than  nine  competed  in  a  class  for  six  blooms  Japanese, 
distinct,  arranged  with  any  foliage  for  decorative  eflfect.  Tliis 
was,  indeed,  a  charming  display;  a  very  daintily  arranged 
I  vase  securing  leading  honours  for  Mr.  J.  Sandford.     Hie 
blooms  were  well  set  up  with,  foliage  for  efi'ect.    .Second  prize 
was  won  by  Jli-.  11.  Till)ury,  gardener  to  C.  E.  B.  Young,  Esq., 
Jlonkfrith  Lodge,    Southgate,  witll  an  exceptionally  good 
example;  and  third   prize  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  Air. 
Samuel  Foster.  A  good  class  was  that  for  six  incurved  blooms, 
one  variety  only  ;    Mr.     Sandford    winning  with  beautiful 
examples  of  Charles  H.  Curtis  ;  second,  Mr.   ^^".  Cook  with 
Airs.  N.  Jlolyneux  ;  and  Air.  J.  Childs  third,  with  smaller 
blooms  of  Charles  H.  Curtis.    Of  the  four  entrants  for  twelve 
incurved  blooms,  distinct,    Mr.   .\.   Jones  led  with  a  good- 
heavy,   neat  lot  of  globular  flowers.      Charles   II.   Curtis, 
Pearl  Palace,  Lady  Isabel,  Alme.  Darrier,  .leanne  d'Arc,  and 
Baron  Hirsch  were  very  fine  for  this  somewhat earlyperiod. 
Mr.  S.  Foster  was  second,  and  Jlr.  Sandford  third."  It  was 
pleasing  to  see  a  good  display  of  large  flowered  .\neniones 
and  Japanese  Anenu>nes,  Jlr.  Ring  wiiming  the  first  prize  in 
a  class  for  twenty-fom'  blooms.     .\n  unusual  class  was  that 
for  six  bloomsrefiexed.of  any  one  variety.  In  this  instance  Air. 
11.  Tilbury  staged  grand  blooms  of  Dorothy  Gibson,  each  beau- 
tifully finished  ;  Air.  A.  Page  followed  with  smaller  blooms. 
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FREE      ECONOMIC 
GARDENS. 

THERE  is  no  question  that  public 
attention  is  being  seriously,  though 
somewhat  tardily,  aroused  to  the 
supreme  importance  of  giving  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  the 
cultivators  of  the  soil.  A  glance  at  some  of 
the  methods  adopted  by  foreign  governments 
may  be  suggestive.  To  begin  with  education. 
It  is  well  known  that  in  Belgium,  Germany, 
and  the  adjoining  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, good  and  efficient  Agricultural  Colleges 
are  maintained  in  convenient  centres,  vfhere 
technical  training  of  the  best  kind  is  open  to 
all  comers  for  moderate  fees.  In  railway 
stations,  post  offices,  and  other  places  of  public 
resort  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  notice  boards 
giving  full  information  of  the  educational 
course,  the  syllabus  of  lectures  to  be  given  by 
well  known  demonstrators,  and  other  advan- 
tages offered  by  the  particular  school  belonging 
to  the  Commune,  proving  that  the  training  of 
the  cultivator  for  his  work  is  considered  an 
essential  element  in  the  welfare  of  agricultural 
districts.  Nothing,  perhaps,  strikes  the  eye  of 
an  observant  traveller  returning  from  a  sojourn 
on  the  continent  more  than  the  lonely  stretches 
of  silent  pasture  land  with  scarcely  a  human 
being  in  sight,  after  the  teaming  acres  he  has 
lately  left,  where  every  square  yard,  set  with 
all  kinds  of  agricultural  and  garden  produce, 
is  carefully  tended  by  a  contented  peasantry. 
In  former  years  it  used  not  to  be  so  in  Merrie 
England. 

Luxemburg,  a  small  but  rich  and  inde- 
pendent state,  is  remarkable  amongst  European 
peoples,  for  the  incitements  given  by  the 
Government  to  the  tillers  of  the  land,  with 
the  happy  result  that  the  whole  country  is, 
more  or  less,  a  thriving  fruit  garden,  distri- 
buting its  products  far  and  wide.  The  excellent 
Agricultural  College  is  at  Ettelbriick,  where 
the  farmers  send  their  sons  for  the  best  modern 
training,  and  where  special  advantages  are 
afforded  to  the  poorer  members  of  the  com- 
munity. Animals  of  the  very  best  foreign 
breeds  are  purchased  at  great  cost,  and  every 
facility  afforded  for  the  improvement  of  the 
live  stock  of  the  farms,  while  substantial  prizes 
are  awarded  to  the  best  exhibits  at  the 
regularly  recurring  agricultural  shows.  Fruit 
growing  is  encouraged  by  every  possible  means. 
Following  the  example  of  Germany,  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  planted  by  the  roadsides,  and 
large    nurseries    of    thrifty   young    trees  are 


maintained  for  their  supply.  These  trees 
present,  at  all  times,  an  object-lesson  to  the 
peasant,  because  they  are  not  merely  planted 
and  then  left  to  chance,  but  are  grafted, 
pruned,  manured,  and  the  stems  dressed  with 
insecticides  as  occasion  requires.  The  fruit 
when  ripe  is  sold  as  it  grows,  the  trees  being 
numbered  from  one  to  ten,  and  put  up  to 
auction  by  divisions  of  the  kilometre.  The 
police  regulations  are  stringent,  but  the  fruit 
presents  little  temptation,  even  to  the  irre- 
pressible village  boy,  because  fruit  trees  abound 
in  every  plot  of  cultivated  ground  and  border 
every  pasture  field.  Scarcely  a  house,  however 
humble,  but  has  its  Apricot  or  Pear  or  Vine 
trained  against  its  walls,  while  Cherries  and 
Plums  and  magnificent  Walnut  trees  grow  in 
rich  profusion  in  the  more  sheltered  valleys, 
giving  not  only  pleasant  and  wholesome  food 
to  the  families  of  the  industrious  peasants,  of 
which  they  make  plentiful  use,  but  bringing 
in,  besides,  many  welcome  coins  to  fill  the 
scanty  purse.  In  one  district,  famous  in 
former  times  for  its  vintage,  now  lost  with  the 
special  Vine  which  produced  it,  the  Govern- 
ment has  set  up  an  experimental  vineyard  in 
the  hope  of  reviving  an  ancient  industry  and 
bringing  back  the  old-time  prosperity.  The 
caretaker  of  this  vineyard— a  skilled  vine 
grower — receives  two  marks  (equal  to  2s.)  a 
day  for  his  labour,  which  only  takes  up  aportion 
of  his  time  and  leaves  him  free  to  engage 
in  other  work  in  leisure  hours.  Here  Vines 
of  many  local  sorts— Eheinfrensch,  Muscateller, 
Pinot  noir,  Pinot  gris,  and  others — are  admir- 
ably grown  and  systematically  labelled  and 
tested. 

Any  day  during  the  season  one  may  see  the 
vine  dresser  at  work,  hoeing,  weeding,  pruning, 
and  tying  down,  or,  with  tin  strapped  upon  his 
shoulders,  syringing  his  plants  with  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  ;,puffing  at  them  with  powder  of 
sulphur.  Here  the  peasants  are  invited  to 
come  when  they  choose  to  examine  the  relative 
merits  of  the  Vines,  to  learn  the  best  methods 
of  keeping  the  dreaded  oidium  at  bay,  or  to 
obtain  cuttings  and  sets  free  of  charge  for 
their  own  plots  on  the  neighbouring  hillside, 
while  the  practical  evidence  of  the  difference 
between  good  and  bad  culture  stands  con- 
tinually within  theinken.  In  the  same  village, 
also  supported  by  Government  funds,  is  a 
nursery  of  seedling  firs,  principally  Spruce 
and  Scotch,  to  replenish  the  woodlands  of  the 
district.  These  are  looked  after  by  duly 
accredited  foresters,  while  the  nursery  plan- 
tations, to  which  some  acres  are  devoted,  are 


kept  most  carefully  weeded  and  hoed,  the 
young  seedlings  being  mulched  with  the  refuse 
of  the  tanneries  near  at  hand  to  foster  vigorous 
growth.     Nothing  is  neglected,  nothing  wasted. 

The  sight  of  the  neatly  kept  and  well 
cultivated  vineyard,  with  all  its  practical 
advantages  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  Luxem- 
burg district,  sets  one  thinking  how  great  a 
boon  some  such  experimental  garden  of  fruit 
trees  adapted  to  our  English  climate  and 
modes  of  culture  might  be  in  many  a  country 
place.  The  interesting  and  suggestive  article 
on  fruit  growing  on  cottage  walls  (The  Garden" 
October  19)  strikes  the  right  chord.  Unfor- 
tunately, not  one  householder  in  twenty  of  the 
class  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  influence  in 
this  direction  has  any  practical  knowledge  of 
fruit  culture,  though  the  County  Councils  in 
many  districts  are  doing  their  best  by  arranging 
lectures  and  demonstrations  to  dispel  the  mists 
of  ignorance.  It  is  easy  to  understand,  how- 
ever, that  half  an  acre  well  stocked  and  tilled 
and  easy  of  access  in  a  populous  district,  where 
fruit  trees  and  bushes  in  every  stage  of  growth 
and  under  high  cultivation  might  be  seen,  with 
small  crops  growing  between  them,  foreign 
fashion,  so  that  not  an  inch  is  wasted — where 
enquirers  would  be  welcomed,  and  advice  and 
help  willingly  given  by  a  skilled  and  authorised 
gardener — and  where  the  fruits  best  adapted 
to  the  locality  could  be  tried  and  tested — all 
this  would  be  of  more  practical  power  than  the 
transient  influence  of  many  lectures. 

A  few  words  of  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Agriculture  spoken  quite  lately  at  Walsall 
may  be  fitly  quoted  :  "  I  do  not  ask  for  any- 
thing like  protection  for  our  agricultural 
districts,  but  I  do  wish  the  people  in  the  towns 
would  not  begrudge  money  to  farmers  so  that 
they  should  have  their  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, their  Colleges  of  Agriculture,  and  other 
inducements  to  make  them  skilled  labourers, 
equal  to  those  possessed  by  any  other  country 
in  the  world." 

But  we  must  not  wait  for  the  initiation  of 
Government  in  every  effort  of  the  kind.  True, 
it  is  a  question  of  money ;  it  may  well  be  also  a 
questic^n  of  co-operation.  But,  most  of  all,  it 
is  a  question  of  a  hearty  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  individual,  here  and  there,  who  is 
unselfish  enough  to  drive  in  the  thin  edge  of 
the  wedge  by  taking  the  lead  in  setting  on  foot 
and  maintaining,  not  necessarily  at  his  own 
expense,  but  for  the  good  of  the  district  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast,  a  fruit  garden  of  the  kind 
to  which  reference  has  been  made.  We  have 
free  libraries  and  free  museums  under  specified 
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control,  why  not,  under  certain  conditions,  and 
in  suitable  neighliourlioods,  free  economic 
c'ardens  as  well  1 


SPRING    &    SUMMER    FLOW^ER- 
ING   PLANTS  IN   NOVEMBER. 

Apart  from  Cluysanthemums,  the  most 
interesting  floral  feature  at  the  recent 
Aquarium  show  was  the  display  of  flowers 
that  had  been  retarded  by  means  of  refrige- 
rators, and  thus  kept  for  a  long  period  beyond 
their  usual  season.  This  practice,  which  was 
inaugurated  on  a  large  scale  by  the  late  Mr. 
Thomas  Rochford,  bids  fair  to  totally  revolu- 
tionise plant  forcing,  and  it  is  quite  possible 
that  this  idea  will  in  time  be  considerably 
extended,  not  only  in  the  case  of  flowers,  but 
also  fruit  and  vegetables  may  be  treated  in  a 
similar  way.  The  retarded  flowers  at  the 
Aquarium  consisted  of  the  following  :  Azalea 
mollis,  of  which  neat  buslies  were  profusely 
laden  with  their  pleasing  terra-cotta  tinted 
blossoms,  as  fresh  as  if  it  was  the-  month  of 
May  instead  of  late  in  the  autumn  ;  Lilium 
speciosum,  represented  by  two  white  varieties 
— album,  which  is  lai'gely  cultivated  by  the 
Dutch,  and  Kr;etzeri,  the  stock  of  which  is 
sent  to  this  country  principally  from  Japan. 
Besides  these  two  white  kinds  there  were 
many  beautiful  coloured  forms,  as  fresh  and 
bright  as  possible.  Lilium  auratum,  too, 
despite  its  often  erratic  behaviour,  was  there 
in  quantity,  and  of  course  the  silvery  trumpets 
of  Lilium  longiflorum,  in  the  production  of 
whose  bulbs  the  Japanese  seem  likely  to  obtain 
a  monopoly,  as  the  number  sent  here  from 
that  country  yearly  increases.  We  have  had 
already  this  season  over  a  million  bulbs 
announced  for  sale  in  the  London  auction 
rooms  alone.  The  tall  shafts  of  Lilium 
tigrinum  Fortunei  furnished  a  bright  bit  of 
colour  among  flowers  for  the  most  part  of  a 
lighter  tint,  and  the  plants  retained  their 
foliage  better  than  is  usually  the  case  when 
this  Lily  is  grown  in  pots  at  the  normal 
season.  The  Lily  of  the  Valley  (the  first 
plant  to  which  this  retarding  process  was 
generally  applied)  was  shown  in  large  quanti- 
ties and  in  perfect  condition,  while  ^  grand 
masses  of  Spirwas  served  to  maintain  the 
spring  or  summer-like  appearance  of  the 
whole.  The  old  system  of  hard  and  long- 
continued  forcing  to  obtain  some  of  the  sub- 
jects above  enumerated,  even  by  the  new 
year,  is  now  obviated  by  the  employment  of 
retarded  plants.  H.  P. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 


G.iLANTHUS  CILICinS. 
From  Mr.  Amos  Perry's  nursery  at  Winchmore 
Hill  come  flowers  of  this  prettj'  early  Snowdrop. 
One  does  not  always  see  the  inside  of  a  Snowdrop, 
but  in  this,  as  in  many  of  its  kind,  it  is  well  worth 
examining.  The  little  green  heart  that  shows  on 
the  outsides  of  the  inner  petals  is  repeated  inside 
in  an  extended  form  of  green  veining  running  into 
a  distinct  yellow  colouring.  This,  with  the  full 
yellow  of  the  anthers,  makes  the  inner  recesses  of 
the  flower  unusually  bright.  Mr.  Perry  remarks 
that  G.  oilicius  is  now  flowering  well,  and  that  it  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  rare  G.  octobrensis. 


From   Mr.    Kingsmill,  of  Harrow  Weald,  comes 
a  charming  gathering  of 

Late  Ahtujin  Flowers, 
comprising  Akebia  quinata,  Anemone  japonica,  a 
charming   blush   flowered    Mesembryanthemum,   a 
white  Sun  Rose,  brilliant  blooms  of  Lithospermum 


prostratum,  Hj'perieum,  a  dwarf  yellow  Potentilla 
and  a  salmon-rose  one  of  loveliest  colour  and 
quality,  scarlet  Pentstemon,  yellow  and  red  flake 
Carnation,  Cistus,  apimrently  lusitanicus,  though 
the  bloom  had  fallen,  Papaver  pilosum,  Ceanothus 
Gloire  de  Ver.sailles,  Cranesbill,  and  Roses  com- 
prising Tea,  jNIacartney,  Rugosa  Blanc  double  de 
Coubert  and  wichuriana. 

Three  good 

Late  Ai'tumx  Plants 
come  to  us  from  Jlessrs.  Thyne  and  Paton,  who, 
writing  from  their  nurseries  near  Dundee,  say  : — 
"  We  forward  a  few  flowers  of  plants  that  bloom 
late,  a  (juality  that  greatlj'  enhances  their  value. 
The}'  are  not  uncommon,  but  should  not  for  this 
reason  be  despised  or  overlooked.  Doronicum 
plantaginium  excelsum  with  its  large  yellow  flowers 
is  very  beautiful  at  this  time  of  year  ;  it  has  the 
great  merit  of  flowering  at  least  twice  in  a  season. 
Astrantia  major  is  a  peculiar  and  interesting  flower, 
with  its  star-Uke  blooms  of  greyish  pink;  it  has  the 
good  qualit}'  of  floAvering  for  a  long  time  and  of 
withstanding  a  good  deal  of  frost.  Aconitimi 
autumnale  is  verj'  charming  so  late  in  the  season. 
The  flower  sent  does  not  do  the  plant  justice,  as  it 
is  too  light  in  colour  ;  it  is  very  effective  in  the 
borders.' 


Preserved  Vine  Leaves. 
Messrs.  Buchanan,  Forth  Vine3'ards,  Kippen, 
N.B. ,  send  us  several  Vine  leaves  which  are 
preserved  by  means  of  a  special  gum,  which  not 
onl}'  serves  this  purpose  but  brings  out  the  beauti- 
ful colours  of  the  foliage.  We  must  oommend 
these  leaves  for  all  purposes  of  decoration,  as  they 
last  many  weeks  without  the  colour  in  any  waj' 
failing  or  the  edges  of  the  leaves  curling. 


Flowers  from  ax  Arjiagh  Garden. 
Mr.  McWalters,  The  Hall,  Armagh,  sends  a 
beautiful  gathering  of  flowers  from  his  Irish 
garden.  They  were  picked  on  the  8th  inst. ,  and 
comprise  such  interesting  flowers  as  Erica  maweana, 
Schizostylis  coccinea  (the  Winter  Gladiolus),  the 
double  orange  semi  -  double  Iceland  Poppy, 
Soabiosa  caucasiea,  many  varieties  of  Aster,  and 
outdoor  Chrysanthemums.  It  is  a  pleasure  to 
receive  so  charming  a  bunch  of  flowers  in  London. 
The  recent  sulphur  fogs  are  not  reminiscent  of 
flowery  gardens. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.  A.  H.  SMEE,  IM.R.C.S. 
Mr.  a.  H.  Smee,  an  enthusiastic  horticulturist, 
died  last  week,  we  regret  to  hear,  at  The 
Grange,  Hackbridge,  Surrej'.  His  father  was  a 
great  gardener  also,  the  author  of  "  My  Garden," 
and  his  son  was  quite  as  interested  in  horticultural 
pursuits.  Ferns,  Orchids,  and  hardy  flowers  were 
the  charms  of  The  Grange.  Jlr.  Smee  devoted 
much  time  to  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
during  one  period  of  its  history,  serving  upon  the 
council,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  its  aftairs. 
He  was  a  director  and  chief  medical  officer  of  the 
(4resham  Life  Assurance  Society,  and  contributed 
many  valuable  articles  to  the  medical  press  on  the 
purity  of  water  supplies  and  prevention  of  epidemic 
diseases. 


NOTES   OF    THE   WEEK. 


Forthcoming'  events.  —  November  19 
and  '20,  Leeds  Paxtnn  Society's  Chrysantliemum 
Show:  November  21,  22,  and  23,  Leamington, 
Warwick,  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  ; 
Norwich;  Dundee;  November  21,  Launceston ; 
November  23,  Keighley. 

Dundee  Chpysanthemum  Society. 

— The  honorar}'  secretarv  of  this  society,  Mr. 
W.  P.  Laird,  informs  us  that  the  annual  carnival 
will  be  held  on  the  21st,  22nd,  and  23rd  inst.     The 


special  features  are  the  Challenge  Cups,  of  which 
several  are  oftcred  ;  the  Society  Group,  whose 
contents  are  given  to  the  infirmary  :  and  there  are 
other  numerous  altracti<ins. 

The   Hoptieultupal   Club   and  the 

Rev.  H.  D'ombrain.— At  the  moment  of 
going  to  press  a\  e  can  oidy  refer  to  the  interesting 
event  that  took  place  at  the  dinner  of  the  club  on 
Tuesday  evening,  when  a  portrait  of  the  aged 
and  excellent  secretary,  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain, 
was  unveiled  in  the  presence  of  a  good  company. 
We  shall  report  the  proceedings  more  fully  ne.xt 
week. 

The  East  Princes  Street  Garden, 

Edinburgh. — The  old  Ribbon  Border,  which 
extended  westwards  from  the  Scott  monument,  has 
been  removed  and  replaced  bj'  a  broad  gravel  path, 
and  three  series  of  flower  beds  cut  out  of  the  grass 
l3-ing  between  the  two  vows  of  trees  between  the 
path  and  Princes  Street.  The  beds  are  quite 
simple  in  design,  square,  oblong,  round,  or  oval, 
and  none  of  them  are  large.  They  are  all  planted 
with  spring-flowering  plants,  including  Wall- 
flowers, Pansies,  and  so  on,  and  a  number  of  the 
beds  have  small  clipped  Hollies  as  centres.  The 
new  arrangement  is  certainly  a  great  improvement, 
the  increased  space  adding  dignitj'  to  this  part  of 
the  garden.  There  might  be  an  objection  to  the 
flower  beds  on  the  score  of  their  small  size  and 
numbers.  A  wider  grass  border  between  the  new 
walk  and  the  edge  of  the  steep  slope  would  have 
been  desirable. — B. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 
Provident   Society.— The    usual   monthly 

meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Caledonian 
Hotel,  Adelphi  Terrace,  Strand,  on  Monday 
evening  last ;  Mr.  Thomas  Winter  in  the  chair. 
Three  new  members  were  elected,  and  one 
nominated.  The  amount  paid  to  sick  members 
since  the  last  meeting  was  £S  2s.,  four  onlj-  being 
on  the  fund  at  the  present  time.  The  treasurer 
was  authorised  to  invest  t'40q  in  the  best  available 
trustee  stock. 

Chrysanthemums     at     Chelsea.— 

Although  the  collection  of  Chr3'santhemums  in 
the  Chelsea  nurseries  of  Messrs.  James  Veitch 
and  Sons,  Limited,  is  not  so  large  as  some,  one 
can  always  be  siu'e  of  seeing  a  few  houses  filled 
with  well-grown  plants  and  making  an  excellent 
dis])la3'.  This  year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule  so  far 
as  the  plants  are  concerned,  although  the  flowers 
have  .suttered  somewhat  through  the  continued 
presence  of  fog  that  enveloped  London  the  greater 
part  of  last  week.  Other  collections  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London  have,  however,  suftered 
in  the  same  manner.  It  is  curious  to  notice  how 
some  varieties  are  affected  by  the  fog  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  are  others.  Some  of  the  older 
decorative  varieties,  for  instance,  hardly  lose  a 
leaf,  while  from  others  of  less  hard}'  constitution 
they  fall  wholesale.  Tliere  are  many  new  varieties 
of  -Japanese  Chrysanthemums  in  Messrs.  Veitch's 
collection,  of  which  some  of  the  best,  as  pointed 
out  b\'  Mr.  Weeks,  who  has  charge  of  them,  are 
Lord  Roberts,  crimson  and  gold,  of  medium  height 
and  easj'  culture ;  Mrs.  Thorneycroft,  orange- 
yellow  ;  Matthew  Smith,  bronze-yellow,  dwarf ; 
(ieneral  French,  a  rich  j'ellow  ;  Pantia  RodivUi,  a 
white  hairy  petalled  variet}'  ;  Kimberley,  a 
rich  jellow  ;  Sir.  George  Carpenter,  deep  rose; 
and  The  Princess,  white.  Conspicuoush' attractive 
also  are  iliss  Evelyn  Douglas,  a  large  and 
handsome  rose-mauve-coloured  flower  with  long 
florets;  Mrs.  Cireenfield,  a  rich  yellow,  a  much 
improved  Plucbus  ;  W.  R.  Church,  a  deep  rose- 
crimson  with  Ijronzy  reverse  and  golden-yellow 
tips,  though  the  flowers  are  large  the  plant  is 
dwarf  ;  Lih'  Mountford,  a  fine  variety,  cream 
white,  flushed  piidc,  with  flat  petals,  a  sport  from 
Mutual  Friend  ;  ilr.  George  Mileham,  silvery 
white,  flushed  with  rose  ;  Mrs.  T.  K.  Bennett,  an 
Australian  introduction,  cream  white,  flushed  with 
pink  ;  and  Mrs.  Bagnall  Wild,  bright  yellow,  the 
rtorets  long  and  drooping.  Several  new  incurved 
varieties  were  noticed  also.  One  large  span-roofed 
house  is  filled  witlt  the  best  decorative  kinds,  and 
tlie  groat  mass  arranged  in  a  bank  sloping  from 
the  back  of  the  house  to  the  front,  and  now  in 
bloom,  makes  a  brilliant  picture. 
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The  'Water  Lily  house  at  Kew.— 

Kveii  so  late  in  the  year  as  the  last  week  in 
October  this  house  contains  much  that  is  inter- 
esting and  beautiful.  Although  Nynipha-a  flowers 
are  not  so  common  as  they  were  a  few  weeks  ago, 
there  still  remains  a  fair  displa}',  as  is  evidenced  by 
plants  of  N.  Lotus  var.  rubra,  bearing  nine  and 
six  expanded  flowers  respectively,  N.  Lotus  var. 
ortgiesiana  with  four  of  its  prett}'  pink  blossoms, 
N.  L.  devoniensis  willi  numVjers  of  flowers,  the 
blue  N.  pulcherrinia,  anil  tlie  white  N.  L,  dentata, 
each  carrying  a  number  of  flowers.  Surrounding 
the  Nymphicas  are  tine  flowering  speiiniens  of 
Hedychiuirs,  and  the  whole  house  is  filled  with 
their  fragrance.  Conspicuous  amongst  these  are 
spicatum  with  yellow  flowers,  and  coronarium 
with  white.  Intermi.xed  with  the  Hedj-chiunis 
are  luxuriant  specimens  of  the  Paper  Reed 
Cyperus  Pap^'rus,  Zingiber  spectabile,  and  Acros- 
tichuni  aureuni,  the  latter  a  splendid  plant  10  feet 
across,  with  fronds  o  feet  in  length.  The  roof  of 
the  building  is  draped  with  climbing  plants,  the 
most  conspicuous  of  which  at  this  season  are  the 
(Jourds.  Of  these  the  following  are  particularly 
worthj'  of  mention  :  Moniordica  Charantia  with 
long  slender  growths,  prettj'  palmate  leaves,  and 
j'ellow  warted  fruits,  which,  when  mature,  dehisce 
and  disclose  the  deep  red  seeds.  As  a  contrast  to 
this  there  are  the  thick,  stuni])y  Vegetable  Marrow- 
like fruits  of  Benincasa  cerifera,  covered  with  a 
glaucous  bloom  and  gre}'  hairs,  and  the  long  fruits 
of  B.  hispida,  which  are  similar  in  colour  to  the 
other  species.  There  are  also  the  long  twisted 
fruits  of  Trichosanthes  Anguina,  which,  when 
young,  are  striped  grey  and  green,  and  as  they 
ripen  become  scarlet.  The  while  club-like  fruits, 
3  feet  in  length,  of  Lagenaria  leucantlia  var. 
longis  are  very  conspicuous,  whilst  attention  is 
also  claimed  by  the  curious  fruits  of  Lagenaria 
vulgaris  (Jove's  Club).  Of  all  the<iourds  Monior- 
dica cochinchinensis  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful. 
The  leaves  are  large  and  handsome,  the  fruit  as 
large  as  a  good-sized  Cocoanut,  and  covered  with 
fleshy  spines.  When  ripe  the  fruits  turn  lo  a 
very  bright  shade  of  red  and  are  most  attractive. 
A  specimen  in  the  house  under  notice  is  carrying 
seven  fruits.  In  addition  to  the  plants  enumerated 
there  are  many  others  that  are  equally  interesting. 

Cardiff  Gardeners'  Association. 

Its  library. — The  third  meeting  of  session 
took  place  at  the  Central  Free  Library  on  the 
2itth  ult. ,  Mr.  G.  Tohnan  presiding.  Mr.  .John 
Ballinger,  chief  librarian,  received  the  members, 
and  in  a  short  speech  introduced  to  their  notice 
the  most  recent  additions  to  the  collection  of 
horticultural  works.  The  most  important,  per- 
hap3,  is  "  Reichenbachia,''  costing  nearly  £50. 
The  major  part  of  the  large  number  of  books  were 
placed  on  the  tables  for  the  members'  inspection, 
and  a  couple  of  pleasant  hours  were  spent  there. 
At  the  conclusion  a  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  accorded  Mr.  Ballinger,  who  is  ever  enthu- 
siastic towards  securing  a  good  thing  when  he 
knows  of  it  and  adding  anything  that  is  helpful 
to  the  gardeners  of  Cardiff.  When  the  chief 
librarian  was  appointed  there  were  onl}-  15,00(J 
volumes  of  all  kinds  of  books  ;  now,  he  stated,  the 
number  exceeded  100,00(1. 

Ping-uicula    caudata.  —  Many  of  the 

Butterworts  are  both  pretty  and  interesting,  but 
this  is  a  decidedly  show3'  plant,  that  almost  vies 
with  some  forms  of  Masdevallia  harrj'ana  in  the 
colour  of  its  flowers,  which  are  bright  carmine- 
rose,  about  2  inches  across,  and  borne  on  erect 
stems  some  8  inches  or  9  inches  high.  During  the 
resting  period  the  leaves  of  this  Pinguicula  are 
arranged  in  a  dense  rosette  with  the  tips  slightly 
incurving,  and  as  the  season  adx'ances  they  spread 
out  flat  and  present  a  totally  difl'erent  appearance. 
It  is  just  now  blooming  freely,  indeed,  autumn  must 
be  regarded  as  its  usual  season,  though  flowers  are 
often  produced  in  the  spring.  It  does  well  where 
associated  with  cool  house  Orchids  and  given  much 
the  same  treatment  as  the  Odontoglossums,  but  if 
possible  it  should  be  shaded  less.  This  Pinguicula 
is  a  native  of  Mexico,  and  is  noteworthy  from  the 
fact  that  it  has  been  twice  awarded  a  first-class 
certificate  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  in 
the  spring  of  1881  (the  first  year  of  its  flowering) 


as  Pinguicula  bakeriana,  and  twelve  month.s  later 
as  P.  caudata.  The  specific  name  is  derived  from 
the  prominent  spur  at  the  base  of  the  Mower. — 
H.  P. 

Beg'onia  Mrs.  Heal.  —  Kach  recurring 
autunni  and  early  winter  Messrs.  Veitch  show  us  a 
selection  of  their  valuable  hybrids,  obtained  by 
the  intercrossing  of  the  prett}'  and  distinct  15. 
soootrana,  with  different  members  of  the  tuberous- 
rooted  section.  Their  value  lies  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  at  their  best  during  the  dullest  season  of 
tlie  j'ear.  when  many  people  look  upon  Chrjsan- 
thcmums  as  almost  the  only  flowering  plants  worth 
growing.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Roj'al 
Horticultural  Society,  on  October  :29,  the  above- 
named  firm  exhibited  a  fine  group  of  the  variety 
Mrs.  Heal,  which  was  given  an  award  of  merit  on 
October  1."),  \li9~>.  As  shown  in  a  mass  it  was 
particularly  striking,  the  large,  showy  flowers, 
which  eciiial  those  of  many  of  the  tuberous-rooted 
forms,  being  of  a  rosy  crimson  colour  with  a 
carmine  tint.  It  is  already  in  commerce,  and  is 
generall}'  regarded  as  the  best  of  its  section,  the 
members  of  which  have  undoubtedly  a  great  future 
before  them.  The  .same  meeting  also  showed  us 
another  promising  Begonia  derived  from  B.  soco- 
trana,  viz.,  B.  Turnford  Hall,  exhibited  from  Mr. 
Rochford's  nurseries,  a  sport  from  that  universally 
popular  variety  Oloire  de  Lorraine.  The  new 
comer  is  vigorous  in  habit,  with  larger  flowers 
than  the  type,  while  the}'  are  of  a  blush-white 
colour.  — T. 

Classes   for  gardeners.    Mr.  Cohiie 

Browne's  sixth  annual  report  of  his  correspondence 
classes  for  gardeners  in  preparation  for  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  examination  of  this  j'ear, 
says:  "  It  is  satisfactorj' to  be  able  to  state  that 
all  the  candidates  from  these  classes  obtained  the 
society's  certificates  at  the  above  examination,  one 
of  them  being  in  the  first  twenty.  The  fifteen 
who  attended  were  placed-  four  first  class,  eight 
second  class,  and  three  third  class.  .  .  .  How- 
ever isolated  his  situation  may  be,  no  gardener 
ought  to  be  discouraged  from  tr3'ing  his  powers  at 
the  society's  examinations.  The  examiners  report 
that  the  total  percentages  have  fallen  from  sixty 
to  forty-eight  in  the  first  class,  which  they  attri- 
bute to  '  a  slightly  increased  difficulty  in  some  of 
the  questions,  more  especiall}'  in  the  principles,' 
and  thsy  announce  that  '  a  new  syllabus  of 
botanical  requirements  will  be  issued  for  1002.' 
This  should  suffice  to  urge  gardeners  not  to 
defer  commencing  their  preparation  until  nearly 
Christmas,  as  so  nianj'  are  inclined  to  do.  Each 
year  brings  letters  of  regret  that  the  writers  had 
not  joined  these  classes  earlier.  The  examiners  go 
on  to  say  that  '  some  candidates  had  full  knowledge 
of  the  elementary  principles,  but  failed  altogether 
when  the}'  came  to  the  practice.' '' 
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THE     FLOWER    GARDEN. 

A    NEW    RACE    OF    HARDY 
ALPINE     IRISES. 

ANY  years  ago  when  struggling  with 
the  difficulties  of  a  newly-made,  bare, 
exposed,  and  wind-swept  piece  of 
ground  in  the  ilidlands,  which,  as  it 
surrounded  the  house,  had  to  be 
called  "garden,''  a  title  which  made 
eminently  for  both  courtesy  and  hope,  for  there 
were  no  trees,  and  mj'  predecessors  had  called 
it  "cornfield,"  I  took  up  very  vigorously  the 
study  of  Irises,  with  the  help  of  Mr.  J.  O, 
Baker's  papers  on  the  subject,  which  had 
appeared  in  the  (lardeiier"'  Clironicli',  and  are 
now-  available  with  much  added  matter  in  his 
estimable  monograph  "Iridea>."  The  collection  of 
every  known  or  available  species  of  bearded  Iris, 
both  tall  and  dwarf,  was  an  essential  starting 
point,  not  to  speak  of  the  other  groups  at  present. 
These  soon  showed  that  they  had  a  eonger.ial 
home,  and  brought  prominently  into  notice  the 
virtues  of  that  little  race  of  dwarfs  which  were 
chiefly  located  under  the  heads  of  puniila,  biflorus, 
italica,    olbiensis,    and    ehaniEeiris.     Pumila   itself  | 


I  afterwards  found  to   be  a  rare  and  almost  non- 
existent plant,  the  name  being  a  sort  of  catch-word  ; 
indeed,  there  was  much  confusion  of  nomenclature, 
each  representing  the  otliiT  in   dirt'criMit  quarters, 
but  they  were  charming  phmts  and  had  undeniable 
possibilities.     Shortly  after  that  stage   I   had  the 
great  privilege  to  come  into  contact  with  Professor 
— now  Sir  Michael — Foster,  to  whose  valuable  aid 
and  ad\icc   I  am   indebted   for  all  the  good  which 
I   have   been   able   to   do  witli   hybridising,   illus- 
trating, and  growing  Iris.     Many  a  new,  rare,  and 
unique  species  came  into  action,   flowers  only  of 
some  which,  however,  after  being  painted,  gave  up 
their  pollen,  plants  of  others,  and  now  liybridising 
went  on  apace — apace,   that  is  for  Iris,   for  they 
often  take  three   or  four  years  to  germinate  from 
seed,    and    another    three    or    four    to   arrive   at 
blooming  size,  so  that  one's  second  cross  was  some 
years  ahead.     The  results  uere  satisfactor}-,  many 
greatly    improved   flowers,   l)oth   in  colour,   habit, 
shape,  and  number  of  flowers.     Thi.s  last  item  was 
important,   for   although   nothing   could   be   more 
floriferous  than  the  earliest  members  of  the  sectifni, 
yet  they  had   but  one  flower  to  the  stem,  so  that 
tlie  display,  although  most  gay  and  effective,  was 
short  lived.     The  aim  here  was  to  get  two  or  more 
flowers  on  the  spathe   and  so  double  the  time  of 
flowering.     Others    again    had    short    stalks,    too 
short  for  cutting.     These  being  crossed  with  long- 
stalked    species   gave   the   desired  medium   habit, 
with  the  flowers  thrown  up  well  above  the  foliage. 
Changes  and  additions  in   colour  were  arrived  at, 
that  as  a  painter  being  a  subject  \ery  near  to  one's 
lieart  ;  but  what  makes  colour  in  flowers,  how  did 
they  reconcile  amongst   themselves   in    their  own 
internal     economies     the     ob\ious     fliscrepancies 
between  the  painter's  palette  of  pigments  and  the 
scientist's  results  of  the  spectrum  '!    I  worked  upon 
the  pigment  theory  and  hoped  for  the  best,   but 
needless  to  say  Nature  had  lier  own  wa}',  and  often, 
instead  of  something  brilliant  and  all-convincing, 
gave  back  just  the  old  original  species  intact,  so 
that   although   man}'   of   one's   wishes   have  come 
true,  there  still  remains  the  strong  conviction  that 
colour  after  all  is  the  "  gift  of  the  gods."     Nature 
is  so  addicted  to  the  unsuspected  that  there  is  no 
getting     beyond     her.       She      produces     brilliant 
scarlet,   for  instance,   by  laying  a  thin   tissue   of 
dingy,    semi-transparent   purple   upon    an   opai|ue 
pure  white  ground  :    this  outwits   both   tlie  artist 
with  his  colour  theories  and  the  scientist  with  his 
spectrum,  and  to  this  day  we  are  no  nearer  to  a 
scarlet  Iris  than  we  ever  have  been.     We  can  get 
the  opaque   white   ground,  we   can   get   the   thin 
transparent  purple,  but  how  to  get  that  scarlet  is 
quite  another  matter.     Yet  there  is  some  principle 
which   makes  towards    it,   for  the   "beard,"  that 
imposing  piece  of  sham  anther  which  calls  loudly 
to    the  passing   insect    by    reason    of    its  yellow- 
orange  colour,  often  reaches  in  the  interior  of  the 
flower  a  very  brilliant  orange-scarlet.     As  it  has 
no    intention    of    gi^'iiig    any    of    the    wished-for 
pollen  to  the    insect   who    came  for  it  as  well  as 
for  honey,  why   does    it    keep  up  its  interest  b}' 
stimulating  an  undoubted  preference  which  the  bee 
must  have  for  bright  orange?     But,  to  return,  in 
Irises,  as   in   Roses,   we   may   have  crimsons,   we 
may  have  yellows  and  oranges  also,   but  a   good 
definite  red  which  has  no  bias  to  the  blue  side  of 
the  spectrum   is  desired.     Once   this  is  obtained, 
crosses  with  yellow  and  orange  will  produce  scarlet 
and    salmon  -  reds    instead    of     the    bronzes    and 
tricolor   tints   which   these    eft'ects   produce    now. 
Thus  far  tlie  artist's  palette  theory  has  worked  out 
in  practise  to  a  fair  measure  of  success. 

■To  describe  these  new  dwarf  aljjine  hybrid 
Irises  one  must  say  that  they  are  rhizoniatous 
plants  with  practically  evergreen  leaves,  some 
h  inches  and  8  inches  long  (perhaps  3  inches  or 
4  inches  at  flowering  time),  and  i  inch  to  1  inch 
in  width,  growing  in  tufts :  the  flowers  are 
produced  in  early  spring  as  soon  as  the  weather 
breaks  and  will  allow  of  growth.  They  are  large, 
often  larger  than  the  plant  which  produces  them, 
standing  some  (i  inches,  8  inches,  and  in  the  tallest 
varieties  10  inches  high,  with  stiff  succulent  stalks, 
which  enable  them  to  remain  fresh  when  cut  for  a 
considerable  time.  In  colour  they  ran'^e  from 
purest   of    whites,    white   and    cream,    white   and 
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yellow,  pale  primrose  selfs,  through  yellows  to 
rich  yellow  with  orange.  Many  have  orange 
beards.  Then  porcelain,  pale  sk}--blue,  deep  blues, 
violets,  laveiKlers.  purples  to  black  and  bronzes, 
pure  crimsons  an<l  claret.'<,  l)0th  in  self  colouis  and 
in  combination  witli  l)lues  and  purples.  Each 
flower  lasts  in  perfection  fm  from  three  to  six 
daj's. 

As  for  situation  they  are  perfectly  liaidy,  \\  ill 
succeed  in  exposed,  wind-swept  positions,  small 
borders,  edgings,  on  rockwork  or  old  walls,  for 
they  reijuire  very  little  soil,  and  revel  in  free  air 
and"  sunshine.  'I'liev  have  dune  well  with  me  on  a 
sunny  liank  overhung  with  trees,  where  it  was  too 
dry  for  anything  else  to  grow,  for  they  enjoy  a 
thorough  lirouglit  in  the  summer  and  to  be  well 
drained  for  winter.  \\'hat  the\'  cannot  stand  is 
sodden  soil  under  shad\'  trees  or  to  be  covered  in 
any  way  bj'  tall  weeds  or  other  plants.  Others  ise 
when  once  j^lanted  the}'  take  care  of  themselves. 
With  an  annual  clean-up  of  dead  leaves  and 
freedom  from  weeds,  they  soon  form  large  patches 
with  scores  of  flowers  ;  in  tact,  during  flowering 
time  there  is  no  plant  I  know  of  can  vie  with  them 
for  lirilliant  mass  of  colour,  and  for  the  rest  of  the 
time  they  are  neat,  tidy,  liright  green,  cheerful- 
looking  plants  that  give  great  variety  by  their 
foliage  alone  to  the  border  or  rockwork  or  \\'hat- 
soever  position  they  nia}'  be  placed  in. 

They  force  readily,  and  as  a  newl3'-forced  flower 
prove  a  great  addition  to  the  greenhouse,  where 
their  bright,  conspicuously  large  flowers  form  an 
attractive  display  <Iuring  .Januar\'  and  February  ; 
care  must  be  taken,  hoMever,  after  the_\-  have  come 
into  bloom  to  give  air  and  otherwise  keep  cool  to 
presei've  the  flowers.  In  a  cool  greenhouse.  Mhere 
they  are  perfectly  happy,  they  bloom  in  Fel^ruary 
and  March,  and  are  both  a  new  and  notable 
subject.  Their  flowers  are  fragrant,  and  the  many 
intricate  lines  and  niai'kings  can  be  well  seen  close 
at  hand-  Thus  the  lieauty  and  pre-eminence  of 
Iris  over  many  other  flowers  is  tliat  the  more  the}' 
are  examined  and  lociked  into  close  at  hand,  (juite 
apart  from  their  decorative  effect  in  the  garden, 
the  more  interest  and  beauty  do  we  find  in  them, 
and  here  comes  in  their  special  fitness  for  table 
decoration.  Some  of  the  happiest  effects  which 
I  have  seen  in  table  decoration  have  been  gained 
bj'  unconventional  means  in  laying  the  blossom 
of  the  Iris  snapped  off'  and  without  stalk  or 
water  upon  the  white  cloth.  For  delightful  effect 
gather  a  handful  of  white,  cream,  porcelain,  one 
or  two  yellows  of  different  tints,  a  couple  of 
N'iolets,  and  deep  purple  for  contrast ;  lay  them  on 
the  cloth,  as  you  have  them  in  j'our  hand,  without 
disturbance,  add  a  single  flower  or  so  scattered,  so 
to  speak,  about  the  talile  round  them,  or  place  one 
or  two  groups  round  tiie  centre  ^'ase  of  the  table. 
Laid  in  this  way  you  ha\e  a  splendid  result.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  green  is  no  more  the 
right  colour  for  everything  of  your  garden  than  for 
everything  in  yoxxr  house,  and  this  applies  more 
especially  to  Iris,  which  is  capable  of  so  many 
colours,  which  look  {|uite  dingy  in  the  green  of  the 
border,  but  when  laid  out  on  the  white  cloth  are 
seen  for  the  first  time  to  lie  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  things  you  have. 
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THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

VII.  —  BtJLbS   .\ND  Tubers.  —  II.  Half  -  hakhv 

Species. 
A  i,ARt;E  number  of  bulbs  are  available  for  the 
unheated  greenhouse  which  are  somewhat  difhcult 
to  place,  l>ecausc  they  are  suited  neither  to  the 
warm  house  nor  to  the  cjpen  garden.  Many  of 
these  can  resist  even  a  few  degrees  of  frost  on 
occasion,  but  the  rapid  changes  of  our  clinjate  are 
more  than  they  can  endure.  For  such  the  green- 
house that  can  Ije  kept  just  above  freezing  point 
by  temporary  means  is  admirably  adapted. 
Planting  time  in  some  cases  coincides  with  that  of 
the  earliest  hardy  liulbs,  and,  as  they  require  to 
begin  with  much  the  same  treatment,  August  is 
generally  a  busy  month  in  the  potting  slied. 
Lachenalias  and  Freesias,  two  well-knowji  groups 
of     half-hardy    bullis,    belong     to     this      section. 


L.  pendula,  indeed,  flowers  naturally  in  November  ; 
consei|uentl3',  it  ripens  its  bulbs  first  in  order,  and 
to  have  its  welcome  spikes  of  bright  light  crimson 
in  due  season,  Jul}'  is  not  too  soon  to  put  this 
particular  species.  Ij.  pendula  is  far  too  sehlom 
grown,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  precious  flowers  of 
early  winter.  The  genus  includes  a  number  of 
most  charming  species  and  hybrids  which  have 
been  gradually  coming  more  and  more  to  the  front, 
and  tlie  varied  shades  of  colour  in  the  flowers  of 
different  species  are  somewhat  remarkable.  L. 
pendula  is,  I  believe,  the  onl\-  red-flowered  species. 
The  greater  number  are  brilliant  yellow,  either 
self-coloured  or  touched  with  scarlet,  and  witli 
more  or  less  distinct  purple  blotches.  One  species, 
generally  called  L.  tricolor,  but  more  correct)}' 
L.  luleola,  has  a  .good  deal  of  green  in  I  he  drooping 
bells,  while  another,  L.  cierulea  purpurea,  shows  a 
peculiar  metallic  blue  on  the  spike  of  grey-white 
flowers,  and  is  in  the  best  form  very  ornamental. 

The  most  familiar  of  all  hybrids  is  h.  Xelsoni, 
raised  now  many  years  ago.  It  will  always  hokl 
its  own,  but  of  late  years  these  lovely  Cape 
Cowslips  as  they  are  sometimes  called,  have  been 
skilfully  taken  in  hand  by  Mr.  Frank  Moore,  the 
able  curator  of  the  (Jlasnevin  Botanical  (hardens, 
Dublin,  and  others,  and  have  been  brought  to  a 
high  degree  of  perfection.  The  more  hardy 
Lachenalias  can  be  grown  the  better.  Nothing 
injures  the  flowering  quality  of  these,  and,  in  fact, 
of  most  bulbs,  more  than  to  let  them  start  into 
root  growth  before  they  are  potted.  The  routine 
of  culti\'ation  may  be  said  to  begin  as  they  go  luit 
of  flower.  Water  should  then  be  given  them 
sparingly,  and  after  the  leaves  die  down  it  must  be 
witldiehl  altogether.  The  pots  may  then  be  laid 
on  tlieir  side  on  a  v  arm  shelf,  where  the}'  will  not 
be  dripped  upon,  for  the  bulbs  to  ripen  for  a  few 
weeks,  after  which  they  should  be  shaken  out  of 
the  dry  soil,  sorted  into  sizes,  and  spread  out 
singly,  not  laid  in  a  heap,  which  is  sure  to  set 
up  root  action.  The  least  moisture  at  this  stage 
will  start  the  ring  of  little  white  root  points  into 
growth,  in  which  case  they  must  be  potted  imme 
diately,  but  August  is  quite  early  enough  to  pot 
all  the  kinds,  L.  pendula  excepted.  The  larger 
bulbs  will  give  the  finest  spikes  for  pots  ;  the 
second  size  may  be  "boxed"  and  will  give  useful 
flowers  for  cutting  ;  the  smallest,  if  the  sort  be 
valuable,  will  be  worth  saving  for  stock,  other- 
wise Lachenalias  are  apt  to  increase  too  fast,  but 
in  any  case  they  must  be  separated  from  the  large 
bulbs.  Three  weeks  under  ashes  will  generalh' 
suHice,  and  then  a  cold  frame,  open  day  and  night, 
except  in  drenching  rain,  will  be  the  best  position 
until  the  frost,  which  seldom  fails  to  come  during 
the  first  week  in  October  :  then  an  additional 
thick  mat  will  be  needed,  and  the  frame  must  be 
closed  in  the  evening,  but  as  much  air  as  possible 
should  be  given  during  the  day.  It  often  happens 
that  weeks  of  mild  weather  follow  that  first  early 
frost,  but  let  the  leaves  get  once  badly  frosted  all 
the  hopes  of  the  year  are  lost  as  far  as  fl(5wers  are 
concerned.  This  open  air  treatment  as  far  as  it 
can  be  carried  out  gives  far  better  results  with 
Lachenalias,  and  many  other  half-hardy  bulbs  as 
well,  than  coddling. 

Freesias  may  be  grown  on  the  same  lines,  and 
stand  up  firmly  on  their  wiry  stems  under  cool 
treatment,  instead  of  flopping  about  in  the  tire- 
some way  they  often  do  in  heat.  Never  shall  I 
forget  a  ^larch  da}'  in  a  garden  on  the  Aventine  at 
Rome  where  Freesias  reigned  supreme.  I'lider 
the  Palms,  bordering  the  shrubberies  everywhere, 
they  reared  their  pretty  heads  and  filled  the  air 
with  sweetness.  With  plent}'  of  moisture  at  the 
root,  dry  air  above,  and  with  as  much  sun  as  our 
wintry  skies  will  allow,  they  will  do  almost  as  well 
under  a  glass  shelter,  only  frost  must  not  touch 
them.  Somewhat  in  the  same  category  come 
Ixias — so  oxcjuisite  when  they  open  wide  their 
filmy  many-coloured  tissues  to  the  sunbeams.  The 
taller  Sparaxis  pulcherrima,  too,  not  often  seen, 
but  very  beautiful,  is  a  gem  for  the  cold  green- 
house. A  pretty  little  bulb  for  edging  purposes  is 
Milla  (Tritcleia)  unifloi-a,  with  its  pale  blue  variety. 
It  is  almost  hardy,  but  safer  to  be  jjut  into  the 
half-hard}'  list.  For  hanging  pots  or  baskets  the 
sulphur-coloured    Oxalis     cernua,     sold     now     as 


Bermuda  Buttercups — on  the  principle  that  it 
comes  from  Madeira  and  is  no  Buttercup — is  most 
ornamental.     Six   of  the  bulbs,  not  veiy   large  at  ' 

best,  are  quite  enough  for  a  good-sized  basket, 
while  three  will  be  ample  for  a  li-inch  pot. 
Scarcely  any  plant  plays  more  pranks  with  its 
roots  than  this  species  of  Oxalis.  The  bulbs  must 
be  planted  a  good  '2  inches  or  more  below  the  rim 
of  the  pot  to  allow  of  earthing  up,  otherwise  the 
silvery  white  coils  of  tubers  will  shoulder  them- 
selves out  in  the  oddest  way,  especially  if  by 
chance  they  are  a  little  cramped  for  room.  Turn 
out  a  pot  a  few  weeks  later  and  not  a  trace  of 
these  fleshy  coils  remain ;  instead,  if  one  looks 
closely,  the  rudimentary  bulbs  may  be  detached, 
clinging  to  some  of  the  fibrous  roots.  Later  on 
these  will  develop  into  shining  brown  "nuts" 
beloved  of  mice,  for  they  will  travel  any  distance 
for  them. 

Amongt  the  luxuries  of  the  cold  greenhouse  at 
present  must  be  counted  the  newer  species,  ever 
increasing,  of  winter  and  .spring-flowering  dwarf 
bulbous  Iris.  Some  of  the.se  are  not  new,  since 
I.  persica,  nearly  related  to  these  more  recent 
introductions,  is  amongst  the  first  plants,  if  not  the 
very  first,  figured  in  the  old  Bolanical  M(u/a:iiie  of 
Curtis.  But  of  late  years  collectors  in  various 
parts  of  Asia  ilinor  have  turned  their  attention  to 
this  beautiful  genus,  and  our  gardens  will  be  richer 
in  future  for  their  labours.  Four  of  these  new 
species,  which  were  shown  at  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meeting  on  ilarch  1:2  of  the 
present  year,  are  tempting  items  for  the  Iris 
connciisseur.  These  are  I.  Heldreichi,  blue 
flowered  ;  I.  Tauri,  violet,  feathered  white  with 
golden  crest  ;  I.  Hausknechtii,  with  large  silver 
grey  flowers  marked  with  red  ;  and  I  boUeana, 
clear  yellow.  These  A.siatic  species  are  amongst 
the  most  lovely  of  their  kind,  and  may  be  grown  in 
pots  as  half-hardies  for  at  least  one  season.  We 
are  sometimes  apt  to  think  that  it  is  impossible  for 
new  flowers  to  be  added  to  the  numbers  already 
in  cultivation,  but  these  beautiful  novelties  are 
mentioned  to  shoAv  that  the  cool  house  plant 
collector  need  not  despair.  There  are  other  winter 
Irises  better  known,  like  I.  alata,  I.  bakeriana, 
I.  Histrio,  I.  orchioides,  and  others,  which  will 
rejoice  the  heart  and  test  the  skill  of  the  seeker 
after  rarities.  Another  half-liardy  Iris,  however, 
I.  fimbriata,  more  easily  grown  and  i>f  a  different 
type,  may  be  recommencled.  The  pale  drooping 
evergreen  leaves  resemble  a  broad-leaved  grass,  and 
are  at  all  times  graceful,  and  the  pale  blue  crested 
flowers  which  appear  in  May  and  June  might  be 
some  delicately  tinted  Orchid.  Full  exposure  to 
sun  and  air  and  generous  treatment  during  the 
summer  will  probably  overcome  the  shyness  to 
flower  of  which  this  beautiful  Chinese  species  is 
accused. 

Alstriimerias  are  now  favourite  border  plants, 
but  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  them  all — A. 
pelegrina  alba— is  more  tender,  requiring  shelter, 
and  is  perhaps  the  only  one  suitable  for  pot  culture. 
Alstriimerias  do  best  grown  from  seed,  for  the 
long  thong-like  roots  are  easily  injured  and  dislike 
remo\al.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  this  species  in  what  is  called  a  "  Lil}' 
pot,"  deep  and  narrow  in  propurtion — three  or  four 
seeds  at  most  being  enough  for  a  7-inch  pot.  This 
lovely  |)lant,  with  its  heads  of  white  Lily-like 
flowers,  freckled  with  palest  green,  will  disappoint 
no  one.  It  starts  early  into  growth,  and,  like 
Lachenalias  and  other  half-hardy  bulbs,  must  not 
be  frosted,  but  it  is  a  typical  plant  fur  the  cold 
greenhouse,  as  it  invariably  shows  signs  of  distress 
in  too  great  warmth  by  losing  its  leaves. 

Nerines,  another  genus  of  CapeVntlbs,  represented 
by  the  well-known  (iuernscy  Lily,  being  autumn 
flowering,  require  rather  different  treatment.  Tlie 
great  point  with  these  is  the  summer  roasting 
while  the  bulbs  are  at  rest.  A  hot  shelf  near  the 
glass,  where  they  will  not  get  a  drop  of  water,  is  the 
most  suitable  position  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
died  down.  At  the  end  of  August  or  in  September, 
for  they  are  somewhat  uncertain,  the  flower-scapes 
begin  to  show,  coming  before  the  leaves,  therefore 
one  must  be  prepared  with  good  greenery  to  group 
with  them.  These  gorgeous  Amaryllis,  crimson, 
scarlet,  and  cherry  pink,  according  to  their  species, 
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are  amongst  tlie  most  valuable  of  autumn  Howers 
for  the  greenhouse.  The  prettj' little  X.  unfhilata, 
with  pale  pink  crimped  petals,  though  not  showy, 
is  very  attractive,  and  the  flower  heads  of  all  the 
kinds  are  long  lasting.  The  flowering,  however, 
depend"^  not  only  on  the  care  taken  of  tlie  Inilbs  in 
summer,  but  of  the  foliage,  and  herein  lies  the 
difficult^'  of  growing  Nerines  without  a  good 
working  greenhouse  or  frame  devoted  to  such 
thii]gs  as  must  be  kept  from  frost.  Out  of  llower 
they  are  not  jmrticularly  ornamental,  but  leaf 
growth  must  then  be  encouraged,  and  they  must 
be  kept  growing  all  through  the  winter.  One  of 
m}'  most  pitiful  garden  experiences  is  connected 
with  Nerines,  of  w  hich  I  happened  to  have  a  good 
store  of  finest  species.  They  were  left  during  my 
absence  from  home  in  a  vinery  at  rest  in  which 
were  some  broken  panes  of  glass.  The  pots  were 
first  soaked  with  rain — then  came  a  severe  frost 
and  the  Ijulbs  were  hard  frozen — treatment  from 
which  they  never  recovered,  and  the  whole  batch 
was  lost.  This  is  mentiond  as  a  warning  that 
where  Nerines  arc  grown — and  they  are  worth 
growing — suitable  winter  (quarters,  safe  from  frost, 
must  be  found  for  them,  but  a  window  in  a  warm 
room  will  answer  perfectly,  as  it  also  does  for  the 
better  known  Scarborough  Lily  (Vallota  purpurea). 
Belladonna  Lilies,  on  the  -'therhand,  will  so  rarely 


feature  to  the  greenhouse  in  early  spring.  T. 
•larratti  is  the  best  known  species,  and  is  often 
grown  upon  a  balloon  trellis.  In  a  small  unheated 
conservatory  I  once  had  a  narrow  piece  of  wired 
wall  between  two  windows,  which  every  spring 
was  draped  with  its  brilliant  scarlet  and  black 
flowers,  and  was  the  admiration  of  all  beholders. 
T.  braehj'ceras,  with  small  butterfly-like  yellow 
flowers,  has  the  same  habit,  and  trains  itself  to 
upright  wires  in  much  the  same  fashion,  both  of 
I  them  hanging  out  many  slender  branchlets  in 
I  natural  festoons.  Almost  any  form  of  trellis,  or 
even  a  support  of  slight  twigs,  is  better  than  the 
stifl'  artificial  wire  balloon  so  beloved  of  some 
gardeners.  T.  azureum,  with  its  slender  blue 
Howers,  is  only  seldom  met  with,  but  it  is  a  very 
gem  of  its  kind,  and  quite  as  easy  to  grow  as  the 
others,  and  the  three  are  so  entirely  distinct  that 
I  it  is  well  to  grow  them  all.  The  tubers  increase 
I  quickly.  Two  or  three  new  ones  will  generally  be 
j  found  on  turning  out  the  pots,  and  the  original 
tuber  will  e.xist  for  years,  growing  larger  and 
larger.  A  cultural  hint  may  be  found  of  use.  It 
is  better  to  shake  the  tubers  out  of  the  soil  very 
soon  after  the  foliage  and  stems  are  dead  and  dry 
and  to  pot  at  once  for  the  next  yeai's  flowering. 
The  usual  plan  is  to  put  them  carefull3'  away  until 
the  autumn,  buttheyhave'a^habit  of  taking  their 


of  fruit  ae  that  recently  shown  at  Warley,  in 
Essex,  which  we  arc  glad  to  he  able  to  illustrate  ; 
but  then  Warley  is  a  favoured  place,  where  the 
best  and  most  energetic  of  influence  and  example 
is  shown,  and  the  liand  of  kindly  helpfulness  is 
freely  extended. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XXII. 

British  Insectivorous  Pl.vnt.s. 
It  is  not  all  plants  which  catch  and  kill  insects 
that  are  capable  of  profiting  by  them  as  nourisli- 
ment.  Thus  the  species  of  Campioji  known  as 
Lj'chnis  Viscaria  is  covered  with  sticky  glandular 
hairs  to  which  small  insects  get  fastened.  ( ierardc 
noticing  how  they  became  fixed  to  this  plant 
named  it  "Catch  Flie,"  or  "Lime  woort,"  in  his 
"Hcrball,"  published  in  1.597.  The  former  name 
has  now  been  transferred  to  the  genus  Silene,  some 
of  which  are  also  viscid. 

It  is  not  known  whether  these  plants  deri\-e  any 
benefit  from  their  accidental  adherents  ;  but  it  is 
different  with  three  British  genera,  known  as  the 
Sundews,  the  Butterworts,  and  the  Bladderworts. 

Sundews. — We  have  tliree  species  of   Droscra, 
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flower  in  pots  that  they  cannot  be  recommended 
for  the  smaller  sort  of  unheated  greenhouse,  but 
planted  out  in  rather  poor  gravelly  soil  they  are 
admirable  for  the  narrow  borders  close  to  the  wall 
which  are  found  in  some  conservatories  and 
rorridors.  For  such  positions,  also  the  handsome 
Crinum  IVToorei,  is  very  suitable,  especially  when 
associated  witii  such  plants  as  Funkia  Sieboldi 
and  F.  grandiflora  (good  both  in  foliage  and  flower) 
to  hide  the  somewhat  ungainly  length  of  stem.  A 
note  should  also  be  made  of  another  Funkia 
recently  introduced  —  F.  lancifolia  tardiflora  — 
which  on  account  of  its  late  flowering  will  prove 
valuable. 

Kniphofias — the  Red-hot  Pokers  of  our  gardens 
— may  not  seem  exactly  suitable  to  rank  as  pot 
plarits,  yet  there  are  some  species  which  do  well 
and  are  extrenielv  useful  grown  in  this  way  for 
autumn  flowering.  The  very  dwarf  K.  Macowani 
Rnd  the  more  robust  K.  corallina  are  kinds  in 
point.  Probably  most  people  would  wish  to  grow 
Callas,  but  they  are  somewhat  more  tender  than 
might  be  supposed,  for  the  leaves  are  disfigured  bj' 
the  slightest  touch  of  frost.  They  are  quite  safe, 
however,  in  a  low  emperaturepi'ovided  it  does  not 
itouch  a."!" 

The  dainty  little  climbing  Tropa^olums,  not 
always  recognised  as  tuberous  plants,  should  not 
Ibe  overlooked,  as  they   add   an  entirely   distinct 


owner  unawares  and  sending  out  a  long  straggling 
wire-like  .shoot,  difficult  to  disentangle  and  easily 
broken — an  injury  irreparable  for  the  season.  If 
kept  cjuite  dry  they  will  not  start  anj'  the  sooner 
for  being  potted,  but  a  watchful  eye  must  be  kept 
upon  their  movements  in  early  autumn,  so  that  a 
support  of  some  kind  may  be  supplied  in  good 
time. 

An  infinitj'  of  miscellaneous  kinds  remain  to 
be  mentioned,  like  Arthropodium  paniculatum, 
charming  both  in  flower  and  leafage,  Veltheimia 
viridifolia,  some  of  the  Ornithoaalums,  Watsonias, 
and  the  new  Anoiganthus  breviflorus.  which  opens 
its  umbel  of  golden-yellow  flowers  in  December, 
that  may  well  find  a  place  in  the  greenhouse  with 
temporary  warming  power.  But  enough  have  been 
suggested  to  bear  out  the  statement  that  with 
bulbs  and  tubers  alone— though  the  half  has  not 
been  told — we  may  find  material  enough  to  make 
the  cool  greenhouse  a  source  of  interest  from  j-ear's 
end  to  vear's  end.  K.   h.  1). 


FRUIT    AT    A    COTTAGE    SHOW. 

Ix  quite  rural  districts  much  good  ma}'  be  done,  and 
wholesome  interest  awakened,  by  the  organising  of 
cottagers'  shows  for  horticultural  produce.  It  is 
not  every  village  that  could  stage  so  good  a  show 


j  the  commonest  being  the  round-leaved  (I),  rotundi- 
folia),  always  growing  in  bog-moss.  The  genus 
has  about  a  hundred  .species,  being  most  frecjuent 
in  Australia. 
1  Besides  IJrosera,  the  family  (Drnseraceie)  has  five 
i  other  genera,  including  the  well-known  Venus's 
Flytrap,  a  native  of  Carolina  and  Florida. 

We  are  indebted  to  Darwin  for  the  most  patient 
researches  into  the  structure  and  habits  of  these 
remarkable  plants.  Taking  the  round  -  leaved 
species  as  a  t3-pe,  the  leaf  will  be  seen  to  be 
circular  and  depressed  in  the  middle.  It  is 
covered  with  stiflfhair-like  structures,  onl}' stouter, 
short  in  the  middle,  but  longer  towards  the 
circumference;  within  the  margin  are  the  longer 
and  reflexed  tentacles,  as  Darwin  calls  them. 
The  stem  is  composed  of  brick-shaped  cells, 
with  reddish  purple  fluid.  It  is  surmounted  by  an 
oval  head  or  "gland."  It  is  this  gland  which 
secretes  the  so-called  "  dew,"  a  gummy  inert  fluid 
to  which  flies,  &c.,  get  fastened.  It  was  formerly 
thought  to  be  really  dew,  and  because  it  appeared 
especially  during  the  hotter  part  of  the  day,  it  was 
called  "  Sunne  deawe,"  as  Gerarde  spells  it, 
instead  of  disappearing  in  the  heat  of  the  sun. 

The  plant  was  thought  to  be  a  good  remedy  for 
consumption  ;  "for  as  the  herbe  doth  keepe  the 
dew,  that  the  extreme  dr3'ing  heate  of  the  sun 
cannot  consume  it  ;  so  likewise  men  thought  that 
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liere\4ith  the  naturall  liveh'  heate  in  men's  bodies 
is  preserved  and  cherished."'  (Herliall,  page 
1307.) 

The  real  use  of  the  tentacles  is  ver}'  difiisreut. 
If  a  minute  piece  of  hard  boiled  egg  or  meat,  or 
fragment  of  biscuit  or  a  fly  be  placed  on  the 
middle  of  the  leaf,  the  glaud.s  of  the  tentacles  on 
which  it  rests  at  once  begin  to  secrete  a 
"ferment""  and  an  ''acid";  tliese  t\\o  togetlier 
(preciseh'  as  in  our  own  digestive  organs)  dissolve 
out  tlie  nitrogenous  properties  and  the  glands 
absorb  them,  rejecting  everytiiing  else,  such  as  tlie 
hard  chitinoiis  coats  of  insects  and  starcli  grains 
from  biscuits,  &e. 

Soon  after  the  "food"  has  been  laid  upon  the 
middle  tentacles  those  on  the  circumference  become 
aware  of  its  presence,  so  to  say  ;  the\'  rise  up  and 
bend  over  tlie  middle,  placing  their  glands 
unerringly  on  the  meat,  whatever  it  is,  and  join 
with  the  glands  below  it  in  pouring  out  the 
necessary  fluids. 

The  result  of  the  absorption  is  readily  visilde  to 
the  eye,  because  the  purplish  colour  becomes  nnuh 
paler.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  coloured 
fluid  having  been  uniforud}' distributed  throughout 
each  cell,  it  now  becotues  aggregated  into  clots  or 
drops,  leaving  the  rest  of  the  cell  colourless. 

When  the  operation  is  over  the  cells  of  the 
tentacles  begin  to  become  uniformly  coloured  as 
before,  beginning  at  the  bottom,  they  succeed  one 
another  from  below  upwards  till  the  glands  at  the 
top  are  reached.  The  cohmring  thus  reverses 
the  order  in  which  the  cells  become  more  or  less 
colourless. 

Finalh',  the  tentacles  spread  out  again  and  the 
leaf  is  prepared  for  a  new  feast,  ilr.  F.  Barwin 
e.vperimented  with  Sundews  in  order  to  hud  out 
what  was  the  "good"  of  this  insectivorous  habit. 
He  prepared  two  sets  of  plants,  one  of  wliich  he 
regularly  fed  with  white  of  egg,  and  the  otlier  had 
nothing.  The  effect  was  soon  visibly  apparent  in 
the  improved  condition  of  the  foliage.  But  what 
was  of  more  importance  was  that  these  plants 
flowered  and  seeded  far  more  abundanth'  than 
those  which  had  no  organic  food  given  to  them. 

If  we  maj'  generalise  from  this  experiment,  we 
may  deduce  that  this  liabit  is  especiallj'  to  the 
enhancement  of  the  seed-bearing  proce.'s.  This  is 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  profusion  of  seed 
produced  by  many  parasitic  plants.  These  have 
no  leaves,  but  are  astonishingly  prolific,  as 
Dodders  and  Broom-rapes.  Gkoroe  Hkn'sTjOw. 
( To  he  con/'iiiietl.  J 


TREES    AND    SHRUBS. 


COTONEASTERS. 

A  MONG  hardy  shrubs  the  various  species  of 
/\  Cotoneaster   stand    out   conspicuous!}' 

/    %  in  autumn  and  early  winter  by  reason 

Z__k  of  their  bright  coloured  berries.  Many 
^  J^     of  tliem  are  doulily  valuable,  as  they 

are  also  first  -  rate  evergreens.  The 
family  is  fairly  extensive,  and  upwards  of  twenty 
distinct  species  are  known  in  gardens.  These  vary 
considerably  in  habit,  some,  such  as  microphylla 
and  thj'mifolia,  being  small-leaved,  dense,  ilwarf 
shrubs ;  whilst  others,  such  as  bacillaris  and 
frigida,  make  immense  upright  bushes,  which 
sometimes  assume  the  proportion  of  small  trees. 

The  headquarters  of  the  genus  are  the  temperate 
regions  of  the  Himala3'as,  whilst  China,  Siberia, 
North  America,  and  Europe  all  give  contributions. 
The  positions  suitable  for  Cotoneasters  varj' 
according  to  their  individual  habits.  The  dwarf- 
growing  ones  are  useful  for  the  rock  garden.  If 
planted  in  a  pocket  of  good  soil  in  a  crevice 
between  stones  and  allowed  to  ramble  at  pleasure 
they  form  charming  objects.  Thej'  grow  naturally 
into  free,  well-shaped  plants.  Then  in  winter, 
when  most  other  things  are  at  rest,  the  bright 
coral  red  or  scarlet  fruits,  interspersed  with  the 
small,  deep  green  leaves,  brighten  up  positions 
which  would  otherwise  be  devoid  of  interest.  The 
tall-growing  section  is  very  useful  for  the  shrub- 
ber3',  and  these  plaj-  a  similar  part  in  tlieir 
positions  to  the  one  the  dwarf  growers  do  in 
theirs.  Another  waj'  of  growing  these  plants,  and 
one  which  is  largely  practised  in  some  parts  of  the 
North  of  England,  is  to  plant  against  a  low  wall 
and  train  the  main  branches,  allowing  the  laterals 
to  hang  loose  from  the  support.  In  this  way 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  are  usuallj-  borne,  the  shrubs 
becoming  thoroughly  ripened.  Though  not  abso- 
lutely necessary,  Cotoneasters  succeed  best  if 
exposed  to  full  sun,  and  for  preference  like  good, 
fairly  light  loam. 

Propagation  is  not  dithcult.  There  are  three 
methods  to  choose  from — seeds,  cuttings,  or  laj'ers. 
Seeds  sown  indoors  in  spring  take  from  three  to 
fifteen  months  to  germinate,  according  to  species 
or  age.  Cuttings  of  half-ripe  wood  of  most  root 
well  if  put  into  sandy  soil  in  a  close,  cool  case  in 
July.  Lavering  should  be  performed  in  February 
or  March,  and  roots  will  be  formed  during  summer. 
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(^f  the  various  species  in  cultivation  the  following 
is  a  selection  : — 

I  Him  ALA  VAX  Species. 

I  C.  acuminata. — About  eighty  3'ears  ago  this 
1  species  was  introduced  from  Xepaul.  It  has  at 
various  times  been  known  under  the  names  of 
C.  royleanai  and  Mespilus  acuminata.  It  is  dis- 
tinguished by  small,  ovate,  pointed  leaves,  pinkish 
flowers,  and  scarlet  fruit.  The  leaves  are 
deciduous,  and  plants  are  met  with  from  S  feet  to 
14  feet  in  height. 

C  ajfini-i. — This  is  one  of  the  strongest  species, 
making  large  bushes  with  stout  woody  branches. 
The  leaves  are  ovate,  2  inches  to  3  inches  long  by 
1  inch  wide,  and  slightl)'  downy  on  the  under 
surface.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white,  borne 
in  fairly  large  cymes,  and  are  succeeded  b}'  small 
dull  red  fruits. 

C.  baci//ari^. — In  general  appearance  this  closely 
resembles  the  foregoing.  The  leaves  are  deciduous, 
of  much  the  same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  aflinis, 
and  the  flowers  and  fruit  also  bear  a  striking 
resemblance,  e.xcept  that  in  colour  of  fruit  that  of 
bacillaris  is  very  deep  purple  instead  of  red  as  in 
athnis.  It  grows  at  least  l."i  feet  high,  and  is  a 
useful  shrubbery  plant.  There  is  a  variety  in 
cultivation  known  as  floribunda.  Its  name  indicates 
its  distinctness  from  the  tj'pe. 

C.  huxifolia. — Of  the  evergreen  set,  this  is  one 
of  the  strongest.  It  makes  very  large,  spreading 
bushes  4  feet  to  .")  feet  in  height.  The  leaves  are 
small,  dark  green,  woolly  on  the  under  side,  and 
Bo.x-like.  The  flowers  are  white  and  showy, 
uearl}'  half  an  inch  across,  and,  borne  in  April  and 
May,  they  are  succeeded  b\'  vermilion-coloured 
fruits  the  size  of  small  Peas,  packed  closel}' 
together  on  the  branches.  It  is  found  growing 
wild  on  the  Nilghiri  hills. 

O./rii/ida. — Among  the  strong  growing  deciduous 
set  this  is  by  far  the  most  ornamental.  It 
grows  12  feet  in  height,  and  bears  oval  leaves 
3  inches  long,  verj'  large  cymes  of  flowers,  and 
large  clusters  of  fruit.  When  ripe  the  fruit  is 
bright  scarlet,  and  looks  very  conspicuous  hanging 
in  large  clusters  from  ever}'  twig.  It  was  dis- 
covered about  eighty  jears  ago  in  Nepaul,  and  is 
sometimes  met  with  under  the  name  of  C.  hima- 
layensis. 

C.  hori-onlalU. — Of  the  dwarf-growing  section 
this  is  one  of  the  handsomest.  It  is  equally  at 
home  in  the  front  of  a  shrubber}'  or  on  the 
rockery.  It  is  of  very  dense  habit,  making  large 
numbers  of  short  sturdy  branches.  Altht>ugh, 
strictly  speaking,  deciduous,  it  does 
not  shed  its  leaves  until  winter  has 
well  advanced,  and  commences  to 
grow  again  ver}'  earl}'  in  the  spring. 
The  leaves  are  oval,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  long,  and  pointed.  The  flowers 
are  white  and  pretty,  the  fruit  small 
and  scarlet.  Previous  to  falling " 
the  leaves  turn  to  a  pretty  orange- 
scarlet. 

C  mirrop/ii///a. — This  is  one  of  the 
commonest  of  the  evergreen  set,  and 
is  often  met  with  grown  as  a  wall 
plant.  It  is  a  native  of  Nepaul,  and 
was  introduced  about  bS'24.  It  is  a 
dense,  low  bush,  with  small  leaves, 
L;rcy  and  hairy  on  the  uiuler  side. 
Tlu^  fli)wers  are  white,  borne  in 
.\pril  and  May,  aiu)  the  fruit  ver- 
milion. It  is  an  e.Ncellent  ]ilant  for 
the  rocker}". 

C.  iritiindil'o/ia. — To  a  certain  ex- 
tent this  resembles  C.  buxifolia, 
especially  in  habit.  The  leaves, 
however,  are  slightly  smaller  and 
rounder,  whilst  the  fruits  are 
brighter  coloured.  It  makes  a  good 
shrubbery  plant. 

''.  S))Hoiiiil.~(H  all  the  species 
grown  this  is,  perhaps,  cultivated  to 
the  greatest  extent.  It  is  well 
known  by  reason  of  its  upright 
liabit  and  scarlet  and  orange  fruit. 
It  is  semi-evergreen,  carr}'ing  man}' 
of  its  leaves  through  ndld  winters, 
but  losing  them  during  severe  frosts. 
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coiiR'  too  few  at  a  time,  and  are 
too  small  to  make  a  brilliant  dis- 
]j]ay.  Still,  in  rockeries  and  such- 
like ])laces  it  is  decidedly  worth 
growing. 

li.  pKbcox,  which  not  long  ago 
was  figured  in  The  Garden,  is 
now  well  known  as  a  hybrid 
between  the  preceding  species 
(dauricum)  and  ciliatum.  It  is 
perfectly  hardy  in  itself  and  sets 
its  flower-buds  abundantly  out  of 
doors.  When  the  weather  allows 
them  to  develop  fully  E.  pr;eco.\ 
is  a  lovely  shrub,  but  flowering  as 
it  does  in  late  February  or  March 
this  rarely  happjens,  con.secjuently 
it  is  more  a  shrub  for  forcing 
or  for  planting  in  an  unheated 
conservatory  than  as  an  outdoor 
plant.  W.  .J.  Bean. 

ORChHDS. 

ORCHIDS    AT    THE 
PRIORY,    USK. 

NYONE  shown  as  I  lately 
was  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Rickard  his  unique  col- 
lection of  Orchids  could 
siarcely  fail  to  observe 
that    he    is    a    zealous 


A 


C.  IhymifoUa.—  For  growing  ou  rock  work  no 
better  species  than  this  is  known.  It  makes  a 
neat,  low-growing,  spreading  plant,  thickly  clothed 
with  minute,  dark  green  leaves,  which  are  white 
and  hairy  on  the  under  surface.  It  produces 
large  numbers  of  vermilion-coloured  fruits,- which 
show  themselves  to  advantage  among  the  leaves. 
It  has  been  in  cultivation  about  fiftj'  years,  and 
occupies  a  wide  area  in  the  Himalayas. 

Although  the  species  which  hail  from  the  Hima- 
layas are  the  most  numerous  and  most  important 
from  a  decorative  point  of  view,  a  number  of 

Species  from  other  Countries 
are   well   worth   growing.       Of    these   a   few   are 
appended  :  — 

C.  laxiflora. — This  is  a  deciduous  species  from 
Siberia.  It  grows  about  .5  feet  or  6  feet  high,  and 
bears  medium  -  sized,  oblong  leaves  and  pink 
flowers.     It  is  worth  growing  for  its  flowers  alone. 

( '.  miiltiflora. —  T\\is  is  anotiher  deciduous  species. 
It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  grows  about  4  feet  or 
i)  feet  high.  Although  useful  for  collections,  it  is 
not  such  a  serviceable  plant  as  others  mentioned. 

C.   Xummularia.  —  This  is  an   addition  to    the  j 
tall-growing   set.      It  grows  about    1.5    feet  high,  \ 
makes  a  graceful  bush,  and  bears  large  (piantities 
of  white  flowers,  which  are  followed  by  black  fruits. 

C.  paiDioM.  — A  few  years  ago  this  was  introduced 
from  Yunnan.      It  makes  an  elegant  bush  clothed 
with  oval  leaves  scarcely  1  inch  long,  light  green  j 
above  and  covered  with  a  dense  white  felt  beneath.  I 
It  is  a  very  free  Ijloomer,  and  bears  red  fruits. 

Although  there  are  a  number  of  other  species  in 
cultivation,  those  enumerated  are  the  most  showy 
and  moat  worthy  of  cultivation  in  the  majority  of 
gardens. 

Ketr.  W.  Dallimore. 


EAELY-FLOWEPJNG    RHODODEX- 
DEONS. 

About  seventy  years  ago,  when  llhododendron 
arboreuni  was  being  used  for  the  first  time  by 
hybridists,  numerous  seedling  plants  were 
raised  and  distributed  without  being  named. 
Many  of  these  still  exist  in  gardens,  especially 
in  old  ones.  Every  year  .specimens  of  these 
old  hybrids  are  sent  from  various  parts  of  the 
country  to    be    named — often   an   impossible 


thing  to  do,  because  the  m^yority  have  never 
possessed  a  name.  There  are  several  of  them 
at  Kew  in  the  Rhododendron  Dell,  one  of 
which  is  here  figured.  They  all  bear  a  strong 
impress  of  R.  arborr um,  whose  share  in  their 
origin  is  plainly  evident  in  the  red  trusses  and 
in  the  character  of  the  long  ])ointed  leaves. 
They  show  their  Indian  "  blood  "  also  by  the 
leaves  shrinking  back  to  the  stems,  with  their 
points  downwards,  in  chill}'  weather.  They 
have,  moreover,  the  common  quality  of  flower- 
ing early.  The  plant  illustrated  is  usually  in 
flower  by  early  April— in  some  seasons  by 
late  March.  It  is,  however,  preceded  by  R. 
nobleanum,  one  of  the  best  known  of  these 
arboreum  hybrids,  which  begins  to  flower 
during  the  first  open  sjiell  after  the  new  year — 
occasionally  before  the  old  year  has  gone. 

In  sheltered  gardens  and  in  suitable  locali- 
ties a  few  of  these  early-flowering  varieties 
may  be  grown,  helping  materially  as  they  do 
to  lengthen  the  Rhododendron  season.  A  posi- 
tion which  gives  the  plants  shade  until  nearly 
noonday  should  be  chosen,  so  that  the  bright 
morning  sun  that  so  often  follows  a  frosty  night 
in  spring  should  be  kept  from  ra]>idly  thawing 
the  flowers,  which  will  survive  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  il'  they  can  thaw  slowly  and  naturally. 

Of  the  earlj'-flowering  hybrids  raised  from 
R.  arboreum,  altaolerense,  nobleanum,  ).)ul- 
cherrimum,  russellianum,  Smithii,  mundulum 
(white),  and  others  have  been  named,  but  some 
of  them  are  no  longer  kept  in  stock  by  nursery- 
men. Handsworth  Early  White  and  Hands- 
worth  Early  Scarlet  are  two  very  tine  varieties, 
as  are  also  caucasicum  album  (see  illustration) 
and  caucasicum  pictum,  which  are  not, 
however,  strictly  varieties  of  caucasicum,  but 
hybrids  between  that  species  and  some  other, 
probably  arboreum.  A  white  variety  that  is 
spoken  highly  of  is  Lady  Alice  Fitzwilliam  ; 
Smithii  album  is  also  a  fine  white  sort. 

R.  dauricum  is  a  distinct  species  from 
Siberia,  Mandshuria,  itc,  and  flowers  in  Feb- 
ruary, sometimes  in  .lanuary.  It  is  a  pretty 
shrub,  its  flowers  being  a  bright  ] mrple,  but  they 


cultivator  of  these  plants,  and  has 
made  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  their  varied  requirements.  The  plants  alone 
are  conspicuous  proofs  of  this,  amply  testifying,  as 
'  they  do  by  their  vigour  and  otherwise  healthy 
condition,  that  their  wants  are  fully  met.  'I'he 
collection  as  compared  with  some  cannot  perhaps 
be  called  an  extensive  one,  but  it  may  deservedly 
be  described  as  being  composed  of  very  choice 
species  and  varieties  of  the  various  genera  that  it 
comprises,  and  as  being  free  from  those  that  are 
from  any  point  of  view  poor  in  quality. 

Amongst  the  plants  in  flower  Cattleya  labia  ta, 
which  has  been  termed  the  Queen  of  Autumn 
Orchids,  was,  by  the  free  way  that  its  plants  were 
furnished  with  their  delicate  and  richly  tinted 
flowers,  making  the  most  gorgeous  display.  There 
are  other  properties  attaching  to  these  "plants, 
however,  that  would  possibly  interest  an  enthu- 
siastic Orchidist,  even  more  than  their  beautiful 
blossoms,  viz.,  their  robust  state  of  health,  denoted 
by  their  dark  green  and  thick  broad  leaves,  plump 
pseudo  bulljs,  and  strong  roots,  which  freely  run 
over  the  exterior  of  the  pots,  and  in  some  eases 
over  two  others  placed  one  above  the  other  to 
support  them,  a  state  of  things  which  proves  if  it 
were  needed  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  of 
the  house  and  other  cultural  details  are  perfectly 
satisfactory.  AVith  these  Cattleya  Loddigesii  and 
C.  harrisoniana  were  flowering  very  freely,  as 
were  also  several  good  plants  upon  blocks  of  wood 
of  large  and  brilliantly  coloured  varieties  of  Lielia 
purpurata. 

Oncidium  tigrinum  is  represented  in  several  fine 
varieties,  and  their  strong  arched  spikes  of  large 
showy  flowers  are  objects  of  gorgeous  beauty  ;  one 
gigantic  twelve-branched  raceme  carried  no  less 
than  ninety  expanded  flowers,  while  others  were 
almost  as  large.  Cypripediums  are  also  highly 
valued  at  Usk  Prior}',  at  least  the  most  useful 
free-flowering  section  of  them,  to  which  the  kinds 
cultivated  there  chiefly  belong.  Sly  visit  was, 
however,  made  too  earl}'  in  the  season  to  see  the 
several  choice  selected  varieties  of  C.  leeanum  in 
flower,  but  some  of  the  best  kinds  of  C.  insigne 
were  noted,  including  the  beautiful  Usk  Priory 
variety  Chantini  splendens  (of  which  one  plant  last 
season  carried  thirty  flower-spikes),  aureum,  &c. 
Plants  of  C.  arthurianum  and  C.  icnanthum  in 
variety,  together  with  Dendnjbium  Phalienopsis, 
were  also  conspicuous  subjects  in  blossom.  If  there 
are  still  would-be  cultivators  of  Orchids  debarred 
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from  taking  them  in  hand  through  the  belief  that 
most  of  this  genus  neetl  separate  structures  for 
culture  their  credulity  would  be  dispelled  by 
seeing  the  above-named  plants,  which,  with  manj' 
others,  are  grown  together  under  precisely  the 
same  atmospheric  conditions,  and  are  all  in  rude 
health. 

I  have  frequently  heard  of  the  Usk  collection  of 
(Jdontoglossum  Alexandnv,  and  was  (juite  prepared 
to  see  the  plants  in  perfect  health,  but  the  size 
of  the  bulbs  and  foliage  is,  to  say  the  least, 
remarkable.  Many  bulbs  were  producing  two 
large  flower  racemes  from  their  base,  and  in  more  ' 
than  a  few  instances  a  small  one,  and  in  some 
cases  two  from  the  apex  — true  indicalion.s  of  the 
plant's  great  vigour.  The  Odontoglossums  occupy 
a  lean-to  house  having  a  north-eastern  aspect. 

Moiimoiitlt.  Thojias  (.:oombek. 

STEXOGLOTTIS   LONGIFOLIA. 


It  is  an  all-round  garden,  and  in  summer  the 
Rose  border,  containing  the  fine.st  varieties 
in   existence,   is   filled    with   colour   from   the 


hundred.s  of  expanded   tiowers. 
illustration  of  this. 
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cultivator  of  the  Chrysanthemum  the 
success  which  Mr.  R.  C  Pulling  has 
achieved  entitles  him  to  some  distinc- 
tion, and  in  describing  the  display, 
which  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  was 
an  exceptionall}'  good  one,  we  are  only 
giving  him  his  proper  due.  Large  and  beautiful 
flowers  were  numerous.      Full}'    1,IMI(|   plants  are 

Thouoh    the    epiphytal    Orchids    are    far     more    grown  for  exhibition  and  another  !l,llil()  for  market. 

popular  nowadays  ihan   the  terrestial  ones,  some    Of  the  former,  there  were  magnificent  examples  of 

of  these  latter,  even  if  they  do  not  bear  '.he  huge    Le  Grand  Dragon,  a  beautiful  deep  yellow  of  good 

blossoms  which  occur  among  the  epiphytes,  are  re-  '  forn'.       J.    R.     Upton,   of   Australian   origin,  is   a 

markably   prett}', 

and     have     other 

desirable  features. 

That  at  the  head 

of     this      note  — 

Stenoglottislongi- 

folia  —  has     been 

for  some  weeks  in 

bloom,    and    bids 

fair     to    continue 

for  a  considerable 

time  }-et.     It  is  a 

native    of    Natal, 

and  succeeds  per- 
fectly when  grown 

with     the     cool 

house  Orchids, 

such    as     Odonto- 
glossums,   Masde- 

vallias,  &c.    From 

a  foliage  point  of 

viewitisdecidedly 

ornament  il,   as  it 

forms      a     perfect 

rosette  of  narrow 

deej)  green  leaves 

about  6  inches  long 

and    prettily    un- 
dulated    on     the 

margins.       The 

slender   but  erect 

flower  -spike 

reaches   a    height 

of    IS     inches    or 

thereabouts,     and 

bears  on  the  upper 

half  a  large  i|uan- 

tity    of     pleasing 

rosy  purple   blos- 

■soms,  which  are  more  or  less  dotted  with  a 
deeper  tint.     Though  the  flowers  are  small  they 

are  so  numerous  as  to  produce  a  very  pleasing 
eflect,  totally  distinct  from  that  furnished  by  any 
other  occupants  of  the  Orchid  house.  It  grows 
best  in  a  mixture  of  loam  and  leaf-mould  with  a 
little  sand,  and  needs  good  drainage,  combined 
with  a  copious  supply  of  water  during  the  growing 
season,  while  at  no  time  must  it  be  kept  dry. 


laiSE    IIOIUJEB    AT    rUKKKLEY    COFRT,    LEATU  EKTI EAO,    SURREY 


CHERKLEY    COURT    AND    ITS 
ROSES. 

\Vk  have  described  Cherkley  Court  on  more 
than  one  occasion  in  The  G.\F!riEN.  It  has  a 
beautiful  and  famous  garden,  surrounded  liy 
the  fairest  scenery  in  Surrey,  and  every  iiatch 
of  colour  .seems  to  tell  against  the  woodcil  hills. 
The  Yew  grove  is  one  of  the  most  venerable  in 
the  kingdom,  and  is  carefully  preserved  by  Mr. 
Di.xon,  while  the  conservatory  is  a  noble  erec- 
tion, containing  a  host  of  interesting  plants, 
nut  the  least  important  being  the  Watei-  Lilies. 


distinct  yellow  flower,  with  florets  of  great  width, 
making  a  huge  liloom  of  exliibition  (juality.  Another 
ysUow  of  consistent  behaviour  is  M.  Louis  Remy,  a 
chrome  yellow  sport  from  Jlme.  Louis  Renij'. 
Numerous  handsome  blooms  were  freely  disposed 
among  the  collection,  and  all  in  typical  condition. 
A  bronzy  yellow  flower  of  a  uni(|ue  kind  is  Lord 
Ludlow.  The  florets  in  the  centre  or  crown  of  the 
Viloom  when  fijiished  are  freely  suH'used  with  bright 
crimson.  We  were  delighted  with  the  lovely 
clear  yellow  .Japanese  bearing  the  name  of  Mabel 
Morgan.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  reflexed  .Japanese, 
and  it  is  very  even  in  finish.  Like  many  other 
good  Japanese  of  recent  introduction,  this  is  of 
antipodean  origin.  A  flower  of  graceful  build  is 
Rivers  H.  Langton,  and  named  in  honour  of  a 
celebrated  amateur  rosarian.  It  is  a  straw  yellow- 
tinted  rose  sport  from  Mrs.  W.  H.  Lees,  and  is 
still  one  of  the  best.  A  large  bloom  with  long 
broad  curling  florets  was  Miss  Edith  Pilkington, 
and  although  many  new  yellow  varieties  claim 
attention,  this  one  appears  capable  of  holding  its 
own.  Miss  Millicent  Richardson  has  not  dis- 
appointed those  who  formed  a  good  opinion  of  its 
undoubted  merits  late  last  season,  for  here  were 


represented  magnificent  liluoms  of  a  purple-claret 
colour,  the  long  florets  having  a  silvery  reverse. 
The  same  remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
blooms  of  Charles  Longlcy,  which  impressed  us 
with  the  beauty  of  their  deep  rosy  purple  colouring, 
besides  being  of  splendid  proportions.  The  massive- 
looking  blooms  of  Australie  call  for  special  notice, 
as  not  only  were  they  of  enormous  size,  but  also  of 
good  colour  and  abundantly  represented.  The 
white  sport  from  this  variety  sent  out  under 
the  name  of  Mme.  Herrewege,  and  another  sport 
of  a  reddish  bronze  tone  of  colour,  and  known 
as  Mrs.  J.  Cleeve,  are  two  very  important 
additions  to  those  invaluable  to  exhibitors. 
Lady  Hanham  is  a  very  charming  flower. 
Charles  Davis,  the  bronzy  yellow  member  of  the 
same  fannly,  was  also  seen  in  beautiful  form. 
Phenomenal  blooms  of  Florence  Molj'neux,  the  large 
white  .Japanese,  having  florets  of  great  lireadlh 
and  equally  great  length  and  substance,  were 
almost  the  first  to  command  attention.  No 
collection  can  be  considered  complete  without  this 
variety.  A  certificated  .Japanese  named  Frank 
Hannaford  is  of  a  goMen-bufl' colour,  having  rather 
narrow  incurving  florets.     As  the  bloom  develops 

the  lower  florets 
appear  to  loosely 
droojj,  making  a 
deep  flower.  The 
new  Matthew 
Smith  is  a 
.Japanese  of  con- 
si<lerable  promise, 
its  crimson  colour- 
ing on  a  gohlen- 
3'ellow  groun<l 
making  it  an  e  flee - 
tive  flower.  Mr. 
Pulling  regards 
the  latter  with 
much  favour,  and 
the  same  remarks 
apply  to  the 
massive  -  looking 
incurved  Japanese 
blooms  of  W.  R. 
Church.  This  is 
certainly  a  noble 
flower  as  seen 
here,  the  long 
liroad  neatly  in- 
curvtd  florets,  of 
deep  rosy  crimson 
colouring  inside 
and  deep  rich 
bronze  reverse 
making  it  a  unique 
exhibilicn  bloom. 
One  would  never 
have  thought  that 
the  blooms  of 
I^ionel  Humphrey 
would  make  such 
fine  exhibition 
flowers,  as  not  only  were  they  large  and  hand- 
some, but  their  rich  chestnut  -  crimson  colour 
was  striking.  We  also  admired,  for  the  pleasing 
blooms.  Miss  Lil}'  Mountford.  Its  deep  blush- 
pink  colour  on  a  creamy  yellow  ground  presents 
us  with  something  (|uite  novel  in  colour,  and  the 
blooms  are  large  and  refined.  Calvat's  '!•!!,  Mme. 
Gabrielle  Debrie,  Mme.  Philippe  Rivoire,  and  XL 
Chenon  do  Lcche,  besides  a  large  number  of 
later  sorts,  were  most  encouraging  in  their  display. 
Mr.  Pulling  avoids  crowding  his  plants  in  the 
houses,  and  in  some  instances  they'  are  partially 
plunged  in  this  w.ay,  emitling  roots  and  taking  up 
additional  plant  food  from  the  garden  soil,  which 
forms  the  standing  ground  of  the  glass  structures. 

C.  A.  H. 


CHRVSAXTHEM  T  .M  8  AT 
MAIDEXmCAl). 
It  is  several  years  since  we  paid  our  last  visit  to 
Mr.  Owen's  establishment  at  Castle  Hill,  Maiden- 
head, where  his  sons,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen, 
now  carry  on  the  business  ;  but  we  have  not  been 
unmindfid  of    the  signal  service  that  their  father 
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rendered  to  the  cause  of  the  Chrysanthemum 
during  his  lifetime,  and  therefore  decided  to  wend 
our  way  there  to  see  how  the  worlv  was  being 
carried  on  by  Mr.  Owen's  sons. 

Apparently  tliere  is  l)nt  little  change  in  the 
establishment ;  there  is  a  good  general  collection  of 
standard  varieties,  together  witha  large  complement 
of  new  seedlings  under  trial,  as  was  the  case  several 
j'ears  ago  when  we  used  to  visit  the  nursery  every 
year. 

Many  of  these  seedlings  are  promising,  but  being 
under  trial  are  not  yet  named,  and  therefore  cannot 
lie  definitely  referred  to.  In  one  of  the  green- 
houses we  saw  a  fine  collection  of  freely  flowering 
bush  plants  in  pots  invaluable  for  decoration  called 
Pluii'  d'Or.  The  plants  were  all  dwarf,  and  the 
l)looms,  which  are  of  medium  size,  are  of  a  pretty 
shade  of  pure  golden-yellow.  The  effect  of  a  large 
number  like  this  all  placed  together  was  most 
attractive. 

Some  of  the  most  popular  whites  include  the 
famous  Mme.  Carnot,  Florence  Molyneux,  Pride  of 
Maidenhead,  etc.  .Some  yellows  that  are  in  good 
form  and  of  varying  shades  need  only  to  be  men- 
tioned by  name,  and  are  Mrs.  W.  .Mease,  (!.  .T. 
Warren,  Lord  Ludlow,  verv  large  and  fine  ;  Kliih 
Pilkington,  R.  Hooper  Pearson,  and 
several  more.  Mrs.  W.  Pophani  is  large 
in  build,  pale  purple,  with  silvery-pink 
reverse.  Australie  is  another  of  great 
size.  Very  delicate  in  tone  is  Lady 
Hanham,  a  Vi viand  Morel  sport  that  is 
always  effective.  Silver  yueen  is  a 
pretty  shade  of  silvery-pink,  and  in 
shades  more  or  less  approximate  are  the 
charming  pink  Mrs.  Coombes  and  Mrs. 
Barkley,  which  goes  several  tones 
deeper,  but  is  none  the  less  attractive. 
.Tules  Bernard  is  a  fine  velvety  rosy 
wine-coloured  variety  with  a  silvery 
reverse.  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  is  a  big,  .solid - 
looking  white.  Others  in  this  colour 
are  Miss  Elsie  Fulton,  very  fine,  and 
Mermaid.  A  new  Anemone  calleil 
White  Beauty  is  promising  ;  it  has  a 
good  disc,  faintly  tinted  yellow,  with 
ray  florets  of  pure  white.  One  of  the 
finest  new  seedlings  is  a  large  incurved 
of  the  old  show  type ;  it  is  deep  in  liuild, 
with  florets  nicely  rounded  at  the  tips, 
and  the  colour  dull  golden-amber  or 
chrome.  Its  name  is  Frank  Payne,  and 
out  of  the  large  number  of  blooms  the 
majority  certainly  appeared  of  good 
quality  and  likely  to  please  the  growers 
of  that  section. 

There  are  many  other  good  things 
on  view,  but  space  forbids  further 
reference  to  the  Castle  Hill  collection. 


one  underneath  Pericles,  and  underneath  that 
Alfred,  whilst  on  the  extreme  left  is  the  variety 
Lady  Itandolph  Churchill. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

CRocr.s  s.vTivrs   pallasii  of 

PATRAS. 


M 


ANY  of  us  who  cannot  flower  the  typiical 
Crocus  sativus  as  a  permanent  occu- 
pant of  our  gardens,  must  think  with 
some  wonder  how  it  came  that  this 
Saffron  Crocus  was  such  an  important 
ofHcinal  plant  in  F.ngland  as  it  was 
in  the  olden  times,  as  those  acrjuainted  with  the 
literature  of  the  Crocus  are  aware.  We  may 
deplore  our  inability,  arising  either  from  the  .=oil 
of  our  gardens  or  the  climatic  influences  of  our 
districts,  without  having  much  hope  of  overcoming 
it,  yet  we  need  not  be  without  the  satisfaction  of 
growing  some  of  the  forms  of  that  old  autumn- 
blooming  Crocus.  Here  I  have  foun<l  the  variety 
Pallasii   a  mo«t  reliable  bloomer,  and  the  form  of 


AN     ARTIST'S 
NOTE-BOOK. 

ANEiUONE  -  FLOWERED 
PYRETHRU.MS. 

OLT  H  illustration 
is  reproduced 
from  a  drawing 
by  Mr.  ^foon  of 
several  Ane- 
mone -  flowered 
Pyretlirums  sent  to  us  by 
Messrs.  Kelway,  of  Langport. 
As  we  recently  had  an  article 
about  the  growing  of  Pyre- 
thritms,  notes  concerning  cttl- 
ture  would  be  repetition,  but 
we  may  well  draw  attention 
to  the  beautiful  form  of  the 
flowers  shown,  their  broad, 
close,  slightly  raised  disc  and 
firm  guard  florets.  The  top- 
most flower  is  the  pure  white 
(^ueen    of    the    Whites,   the 


AN'EMON'E-ILOWERED    PVRETHRUMS. 

(Aboxtt  one-half  naivral  size,     Fynn  a  drauiiuj  h>i  H.  G.  Moon.) 


this,  which  conies  from  Patras,  and  which  has 
white  flowers,  is  as  trustworthy  as  the  typical 
variety,  with  its  lilac  flowers  with  pretty  veinings, 
C.  s.  Pallasii  of  Patras  is  not  only  a  good  bloomer, 
producing  its  white  flowers  (which  are  yellow  at 
the  base  Vjoth  outside  and  inside)  with  perfect 
freedom,  but  it  is  also  one  which  seems  to  increase 
with  fair  rapidity.  It  is  not  a  cheap  Crocus  (as 
Crocuses  go),  but)  its  increase  helps  to  make  up 
for  that,  and  a  few  years  will  give  one  a  fair  clump 
from  a  corm  or  two.  The  difticulty  this  feason 
with  all  the  autunni  Crocuses  has  been  the  heavy 
rainfall  we  have  liad  here.  It  is  strange  to  read 
and  to  hear  of  drought  elsewliere,  when  we  have  so 
much  rain  that  work  in  the  outdoor  garden  is 
almost  at  a  standstill.  Thus  there  are  few  days 
when  the  Crocuses  can  open  their  l)loom3.  All 
the  same,  one  can  enjoy  the  conical  buds  of  the 
flowers  of  C.  s.  Pallasii  of  Patras. 

( >  ALANTII  fS    R,A(  lIEL.i;. 

This  dainty  little  autumn-flowering  Snowdrop 
has  been  very  unfortunate  since  it  came  to  my 
garden,  at  least  so  far  as  having  an  opportunity 
of  displaying  its  flowers,  as  the  slugs  havegener.dl)' 
found  it  out  before  me,  and  have  eaten  off  its 
blooms  when  coming  through  the  soil.  This  season, 
wh.en  it  is  earlier  than  usual,  I  came  upon  it  in 
time,  and  have  protected  it  with  a  zinc  ring,  and 
the  first  flower  of  the  season  drooped  its  head  on 
October  ij — the  earliest  of  the  autumn  Snowdrops 
here.  Although  some  think  a  Snowdrop  now  is 
unseasonable,  others  who  like  the  smaller  flowers 
of  the  garden  will  join  with  me  in  thinking  that 
the  Snowdrop  is  no  less  welcome  when  it  blooms 
in  the  darkening  da}  s  of  late  autumn  than  in  the 
lengthening  ones  of  the  early  months  of  tlie  year. 
Such  will  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  behaviour  of 
this  scarce  little  Galanthus,  which  appears  to  be 
unusually  good  this  season.  The  flower  is  larger 
and  has  more  s-iibstance,  and  it  has  for  the  first 
time  come  up  to  one's  expecta- 
tions of  what  it  would  be  like, 
derived  from  the  interesting 
paper  of  Mr.  .lames  Allen  to 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
which  appeared  in  The  Oakden 
of  September  19,  189L  Mr. 
Allen  spoke  of  it  as  having 
the  flowers  a  little  larger  than 
those  of  a.  octobrensis.  This 
year  the  flowers  are  certainly 
larger  than  those  of  that  species, 
and  are  quite  presentable  as 
compared  with  any  of  the 
autumn  -  flowering  species  or 
varieties  of  (4.  nivalis.  Like 
its  sister  Snowdrop,  G.  Elsfe,  it 
was  one  of  Professor  Mahaffy's 
finds  in  Greece,  and  I  owe  both 
to  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Bur- 
bidge,  who  sent  them  to  me 
several  years  ago.  I  am  always 
in  terror  lest  the  dreaded  fungus 
may  deprive  me  of  my  few 
bulbs,  though  I  think  that 
Veltha  is  proving  a  perfect  pro- 
tection.—  S.  Arnott,  (Vo-sc- 
thorn,  htj  Diimlrif-^,  JSf.B. 

PRi:MUt.A    FKONDOSA. 

Most  lovers  of  alpine  flowtrs 
desire  to  grow  the  Primula 
species,  but  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  are  likely  to  be  a 
good  many  failures.  Some  of 
these  occur  from  the  want  of 
knowledge  of  the  conditions 
under  which  these  plants  grow 
in  their  native  habitats.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions to  our  knowledge  of  the 
requirements  of  these  plants 
which  has  appeared  was  given 
a  few  months  ago  in  the  Heme 
Horticolf,  by  M.  H.  Correvon, 
of  Geneva,  who,  I  hope,  may 
give  English  readers  an  oppor- 
tunitv  of  reading  this  in  thett 
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own  language.  These  remarks  are 
prompted  \>y  some  study  of  a  few  of  the 
species  in  my  own  garden  and  b}-  seeing 
a  large  number  elsewhere  and  under  other 
conditions.  Among  the  Primulas  I  have 
tried  is  the  pretty  P.  frondosa,  which  I 
now  have  in  a  most  flourishing  condition 
in  a  wet  place  at  the  side  of  one  of  my 
small  water  Lil}'  pools.  It  was  planted 
there  because  I  was  satisfied  from  what 
1  had  seen  of  it  elsewhere  that  it  could 
do  with  more  sun  and  more  moisture  than 
it  is  generally  given.  We  are,  indeed, 
too  apt  to  think  that  the  Primula  species, 
like  our  common  Primrose  and  some 
uthers,  all  require  shade.  With  regard 
to  P.  frondosa,  I  was  led  to  try  it  in  its 
present  position  from  seeing  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Botantic  Gardens,  where  it  is 
grown  in  considerable  quantitj',  and 
where  it  was  evident  that  the  plants 
which  got  the  most  sun  were  the  most 
flourishing.  The}'  were  growing  where 
thej'  had  a  good  suppl}'  of  water,  keeping 
soil  underneath  constantl}'  moist  in  spring 
and  summer.  Having  procured  a  good 
plant  S  planted  it  in  peaty  soil  by  the 
margin  of  the  pool,  where  there  is  mois- 
ture constantly  rising  from  it.  The 
surface  is,  however,  well  mulched  over 
with  gravel  and  sand,  in  which  there 
are  a  good  many  broken  shells.  This 
plant  is  increasing  rapidh-,  and  is  much 
finer  than  any  others  I  have  ever  tried, 
and,  if  one  ma}'  saj'  it,  without  taking 
undue  credit  for  an  e.vjjeriment,  the  best 
plant  I  have  yet  seen  in  the  open.  Xot 
only  is  it  a  picture  of  health,  but  it  has 
given  its  pretty  blue  flowers  in  plent}'.  This  pretty 
Thracian  Primrose  does  not  3'et  seem  to  be  sutti- 
ciently  grown.  It  can  hardly  be  called  rare  now, 
although  it  was  so  when  Mr.  J.  (i.  Baker  named  it 
in  his  s3'nopsis  of  the  European  Primulas  in  ISSd 

Galanthus  from  Albania. 

iSo  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  pretty  autumn  Snow- 
drop of  which  I  now  write  has  not  been  referred 
definitely  to  any  species,  or  even  to  a  variety  of 
G.  nivalis,  although  it  was  first  offered  by  the 
then  vendor,  Mr.  Van  Tubergen,  as  probably  G. 
octobrensis.  It  seems,  however,  to  be  a  better 
plant  than  the  one  which  is  grown  as  ( '•.  octo- 
brensis, although  it  commonly  flowers  with  me  in 
November.  As  introduced,  however,  through 
collected  bulbs  from  Albania,  it  was  a  little ' 
variable,  and  I  seem  to  have  parted  \\ith  one  of  my  ! 
best  forms  to  a  friend,  who  is  well  aci|uainted  with 
the  Snowdrops  and  who  thought  this  one  was 
exceplionall}'  good.  It  is  fortunate  that  I  did  so, 
as  either  the  fungus  or  some  other  enem}'  carried 
oil  the  bulbs  I  had  left,  and  I  had  to  be  indebted 
to  my  friend  for  a  bulb  from  the  one  I  had  sent 
him.  This  has  now  bloomed  for  the  second  time  i 
since  it  returned.  Although  to  those  who  do  not 
know  them  well  all  Snowdrops  seem  much  alike, 
there  are  many  points  of  ilifi'erence,  and  this  one 
is  (juite  distinct  from  such  as  G.  Rachehe,  both  in 
its  way  of  growing  and  in  its  general  apjiearance. 
The  colouring  of  the  ovary,  and,  in  fact,  of  the 
whole  plant,  is  more  pronounced  in  its  greater 
contrasts  of  green  and  white.  (i.  Racheh-e  is  a 
mucli  lighter  green  than  this  Albanian  plant. 

MirnAi;xiA  TriiiiiATCiiEiFii. 

Would  that  this  plant  had  a  name  more  easy  to 
pronounce  and  spell.  As  it  is,  one  sees  the  specific 
name  spelt  in  various  ways,  and  it  is  almost 
be3'ond  the  aliility  of  the  average  person  to 
pronounce  itrightlj'.  Such  a  name  is,  I  am  certain, 
much  against  its  being  more  grown  in  British 
gardens,  but  I  come  across  plants  occasional!}',  and 
think  that  at  this  rather  dull  season  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  to  exchange  our  experiences  of  it  and 
to  see  if  we  cannot  tliscover  Avhy  it  seems  to  flower 
so  seldom  in  British  gardens.  I  have  had  it  here 
since  its  introduction  into  local  cultivation,  and  it 
has  never  flowered,  while  I  can  only  recollect  of 
reading  of  its  flowering  in  this  country  once  in  any 
pf    the    horticultural     journals.       This    is    to    be 
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accounted  for  either  on  the  ground  that  it  is  rare 
in  gardens  or  that  it  is  a  shy  bloomer,  because  we 
have  either  failed  to  supply  its  wants  or  because 
our  climate  does  not  suit  it.  May  I  thus  ask  if 
those  who  have  bloomed  it  in  the  open  will  kindly 
give  us  the  benefit  of  their  advice.  Here  it 
generally  makes  growth  in  autumn,  dies  off  in  mid- 
summer or  a  little  before  it  without  flowering,  and 
reappears  in  autumn  again.  It  is  just  as  provoking 
in  its  way  as  Ostrowskia  is  in  many  gardens. 
Here  I  have  grown  this  Michauxia  in  a  light  soil, 
where  it  receives  a  fair  but  not  excessive  amount 
of  sun.  I  begin  to  think  that  it  may  require  a 
heavier  soil,  witli  more  moisture  underneath,  and 
now  that  I  ha\e  a  ivw  more  seedling  plants  I  hope 
to  try  it  under  other  conditions,  ily  experience 
does  not  stand  alone,  as  a  comparison  of  notes 
with  friends  and  correspondents  has  helped  one 
little.  I  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  possible  that 
some  one  will  be  able  to  help  us  grow  this  tine 
perennial. — S.  Arnott,  Cnmelliorii,  hy  Dmiilrles, 
X.  JJ. 


many  other  kinds,  the  Rose  is  far  more  useful  to 
those  who  grow  Roses  for  their  beauty  in  the  garden 
than  many  of  the  very  puny  growers,  in  whose 
ease  in  cutting  a  flower  one  is  obliged  to  cut  away 
almost  the  whole  plant.  Then,  again,  what  an 
ideal  truss  of  bloom  it  carries  1 — a  centre  flower 
surrounded  with  plenty  to  follow.  I  grant  it  is 
not  perpetual,  but  this  is  of  little  moment  when  it 
is  remembered  that  wo  are  not  at  a  loss  for 
autumnal  varieties.  It  will  be  a  great  niistake  if 
we  discard  the  sturdy  Hybrid  Perpetuals  to  make 
way  for  freer  bloomers  of  sometimes  doubtful 
vigour,  although  I  do  not  desire  to  disparage  the 
many  charming  Roses  that  have  appeared  during 
recent  years,  and  which  we  are  onh"  too  glad  to 
possess,  providing  they  will  grow  freely,  or  at 
least  have  a  good  constitution.  P. 


ROSE-COVERED    ARCHES. 

In  liose  garden  design  Avell  covered  arche.s 
will  always  be  important  features.  The  illus- 
tration shows  one  whose  growth  is  not  yet 
fully  completed,  but  that  in  another  year 
will  be  a  well-furnished  standing  bower.  The 
picture  does  not  explain  in  what  relation  this 
particular  Iiose  arch  stands  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  garden  scheme,  but  is  useful  in 
showing  the  thing  itself  and  its  evident 
adaptability  to  much  good  use. 


ROSE    MAGNA    CHARTA. 

This  excellent  and  very  hardy  Rose  is  much  appre- 
ciated ill  the  United  States.  There  it  is  grown  in 
thou.sands,  I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands,  for 
forcing  purposes.  We  have  learpt  to  justly 
appreciate  in  this  country  the  Jules  Margottin 
race  of  Roses,  of  which  Magna  Charta  appears  to 
be  a  member,  and  rightly  so,  for  althougli  we  may 
obtain  more  brilliant  colours  and  more  pleasing 
lints,  they  have  a  vigorous  constitution  whicli  is 
indispensable  for  success  with  Rose  culture  in 
exposed  situations.  One  often  finds  Magna  Charta 
in  the  show  box,  l>ul  if  it  be  not  as  often  there  as 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

TO    REMO\'E   WORMS  AND 
MOSS    FROM    A    LAWN. 

QIITE  recently  I  came  across  some 
directions  given  in  an  old  book 
upon  tlie  pastime  of  bowling,  for 
the  removal  of  the  two  pests  which 
atl'eit  lawns — worms  and  moss — and 
as  the  methods  advocated  are  those 
used  for  the  keeping  up  of  bowling- 
greens--  the  most  perfect  form  of  a  grass  lawn  that 
can  exist — there  can  be  little  doubt  tliat  they  are 
most  satisfactor}'. 

Worm  casts  are  anything  but  a  pleasure  to  the 
eye,  and  where  numerous  the  appearance  of  the 
grass  can  only  be  preserved  by  continual  sweeping, 
a  laborious  and  lengthy  work.  It  is  true  that  the 
worm  casts  when  scattered  act  in  some  degree 
beneficially  to  the  grass,  but  one  can  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,  and  most  gardeners  I  fancy 
would  be  (juite  content  never  to  see  the  velvety 
turf  spotted  with  the  little  mounds  of  earth. 
Dissolve  lib.  of  corrosive  sublimate  (per  chloride 
of  mercury,  deadly  poison)  in  one  gallon  of  boiling 
water,  ill  an  earthenware — on  no  account  may 
metal  be  used — vessel,  and  stir  it  with  a  wooden 
stick  (not  a  metal  rod).  When  dissolved,  add  two 
gallons  and  a  half  of  cold  water.  The  mixture  to 
be  used  cold,  one  gill  of  the  solution  to  each  canful 
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of  water,  and  the  grass  watered  therewith,  one 
canful  being  sufficient  for  one  or  two  s(|uare  yards. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  mixing  that  none  of  the 
undiluted  solution  falls  on  the  grass  or  the  bare 
flesh  of  the  operator,  and  fowls  must  not  be 
permitted  to  touch  the  dead  worms. 

Moss  is  a  most  disagreeable  enemy  to  the 
gardener,  and  when  once  it  gets  a  hold  is  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  check,  killing  the  grass  and 
occupying  its  place  with  remarkable  rapidity.  To 
eradicate  it  sulphate  of  iron  is  recommended  at  the 
rate  of  ■2641b.  to  the  acre — a  large  quantity,  but 
sulphate  of  iron  is  cheap.  This  proportion  gives 
Cijlb.  to  very  nearly  lUO  square  j'ards,  and  it  may 
be  given  either  dry  or  as  a  solution.  If  dry  the 
sulphate  to  be  thoroughly  mixed  with  six  or  eight 
times  its  ([uantity  of  sand  or  loam,  spread  on  the 
grass  and  lightl}'  raked.  The  moss  will  turn  black, 
wither,  and  finally  be  reduced  ;  a  good  top-dressiTig 
of  very  fine  soil  or  other  suitable  compound  should 
be  given  when  the  moss  has  disappeared.  If  used 
as  a  solution  lib.  of  sulphate  should  be  dissolved  in 
two  gallons  of  soft  or  ram  water  ;  two  applications 
as  a  rule  are  sufficient.  If  there  be  much  lime  in 
the  water  the  amount  of  sulphate  should  be  slightly 
increased. 

Sutton,  Surrey.  Percy  Loncihurst. 


THE    USE    OF    MANUilE. 

Many  gardeners,  professional  as  well  as  amateur, 
seem  to  be  under  the  impression  that  there  is  only 
one  time  in  the  year  when  manure  may  be  applied 
to  the  kitchen  garden,  and  that  time  is  the  winter 
or  early  spring.  No  matter  whether  the  crops  to 
be  raised  from  any  particular  portion  are  to  be 
gathered  in  the  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter 
the  ground  where  the  winter  greens  will  be  grown 
must  be  manured  at  the  same  time  as  that  from 
which  it  is  hoped  a  good  crop  of  Peas  may  be  had. 
Thus  it  is  that  so  many  Carrots  and  Parsnips  and 
Beetroots  are  seen  deformed  and  twisted  out  of  all 
likeness  to  their  proper  shape,  while  autumn  or 
main  crop  Turnips  prove  in  many  cases  so  dismal 
a  failure. 

Let  me  advise  anyone  who  has  winter  greens 
standing  in  ground  which  has  been  occupied  by 
Potatoes,  to  give  a  good  top-dressing  of  well  rotted 
manure  ;  there  is  no  need  to  dig  it  in,  let  it  lie  on 
the  surface,  not  onl}'  will  the  winter  greens  be 
helped,  but  the  soil  will  be  getting  ready  for 
yielding  good  crops  next  year.  When  the  deep 
digging,  which  should  be  done  in  early  spring,  is 
commenced,  there  will  be  no  waste  nor  loss  of  time 
in  connection  with  the  wheeling  of  manure  on  to 
the  ground,  an  operation  which  I  have  known  to 
be  postponed  for  a  month  or  more  owing  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  ground,  brought  about  by  heavy  rains. 

The  planting  out  of  Cabbage  plants  for  use  next 
spring  should  shortly  take  place,  and  as  it  will  be 
necessary  to  well  manure  the  ground  before  setting 
them,  let  the  manure  be  well  rotted  and  dug  in, 
not  spread  on  the  surface,  although  if  the  situation 
be  a  very  exposed  one  a  little  manure,  not  too  short, 
may  be  spread  between  the  rows  as  protection  from 
frost. 

Siillmt,  Surrey.  Percy  Lo.vghurst. 

THE  CARE  OF  ROOM   PLANTS. 

At  no  season  of  the  year  more  than  the  present  do 
plants  in  rooms  recjuire  careful  attention.  I  do 
not  say  more  attention,  because  they  really  require 
less,  yet  the  little  they  do  have  must  be  of  the 
best.  Most  people  fail  to  keep  their  plants  in  the 
house  in  good  health  for  any  length  of  time  through 
their  inability  to  water  them  properly,  and  it  is  a 
matter  for  wonder  that  the  majority  never  do 
learn  how  to  perform  this  most  important  of  garden 
duties.  It  cannot  be  from  inability  to  do  so,  for  it 
is  quite  simple,  and  probably  arises  from  unwilling- 
ness to  take  the  necessary  trouble,  or  from  indif- 
ference to  the  plants"  welfare.  For  there  are  many 
who,  rather  than  take  the  pains  to  water  their 
plants  carefully,  make  a  practice  of  replacing  them 
with  fresh  ones  every  few  weeks  in  the  case  of 
some  of  the  more  tencler,  and  indeed  this  is  neces- 
sary by  reason  of  the  wrong  treatment  the  plants 
receive. 


Many  amateurs,  to  judge  by  the  frequency  with 
which  one  is  asked  the  question,  never  appear  able 
to  ascertain  when  a  plant  requires  water,  yet  it  is 
quite  a  simple  matter  to  find  out,  either  by  lifting 
the  pot  to  know  whether  it  is  light  or  heavy— if 
the  latter,  the  plant  will  not  require  water,  and 
vice  versa  :  by  tapping  sharply  with  the  knuckles, 
when,  if  a  clear  ringing  sound  is  produced,  one 
knows  that  air  has  taken  the  place  of  water,  and 
that  more  of  the  last  -  named  must  be  given. 
Should,  however,  the  sound  lie  dull  and  heavy, 
one  niay  know  equally  well  that  the  soil  still 
contains  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water.  The 
appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  misleading, 
especially  with  plants  in  rooms  wliich  are  often 
encased  in  ornamental  pots,  to  which  no  air  or  sun 
ever  reaches  ;  the  surface  may  be  dry,  and  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  .soil  quite  moist  enough, 
or  the  latter  dry  and  the  surface  moist. 

But  even  when  it  is  known  that  (he  plant 
requires  water,  there  are  few  who  apply  this  as  it 
should  be  given.  Most  persons  give  a  little  at  a 
time,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  the  surface,  but  no 
more,  and  the  result  is  that  the  majority  of  the 
roots  are  as  badly  oft'  as  they  were  before,  because 
the  water  has  not  reached  the  soil  around  them. 
The  great  secret  in  keeping  room  plants  in  good 
health  is  to  give  water  only  when  one  is  absolutely 
sure  that  the  plant  requires  it,  and  then  to  water 
it  thoroughly,  quite  filling  the  space  between  the 
rim  of  the  pot  and  the  surface  of  the  soil.  One 
may  know  then  that  all  the  roots,  even  to  the  base 
of  the  pot,  have  benefited. 

During  the  winter  months  comparatively  little 
water  is  required  by  Palms  and  Draca-nas,  though 
Ferns  in  small  pots,  and  Aspidistras  also,  if  they 
are  well  rooted,  will  take  a  good  deal.  It  all 
depends  upon  the  condition  of  the  plant's  roots  as 
to  the  quantity  of  water  it  will  take  ;  a  plant  that 
has  well  filled  the  pot 
with  roots  will  of  course 
require  more  water  than 
one  but  moderately 
rooted.  Ferns  make  a 
mass  of  small  fibrous 
roots,  and,  generally 
speaking,  need  a  great 
deal  of  water;  indeed, 
in  the  hot  weather  it  is 
advisable  to  stand  the 
pots  in  saucers  of  water. 
Aspidistras  root  ijuickly 
their  roots  are  thick  and 
fleshy,  and  also  absorb 
much  moisture.  Palms 
in  rooms  require  less 
water,  unless  the}'  are 
exceptionally  well 
rooted.  A.  P.  H. 


PEAS  IN  AUTUMN 
IN  THE  NORTH. 

In  the  southern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  having 
good  crops  of  late  Peas 
— I  mean  a  good  supply 
in  November,  and  even 
later  should  the  weather 
keep  mild.  When  at 
Alnwick  Castle  recently 
there  was  no  diliiculty 
in  supplying  the  kitchen 
with  good  Peas  daily, 
and  very  little  ti'ouble 
was  needed  to  obtain 
this  supplj',  as  all 
through  August  and 
September  Autocrat  had 
yielded  well  ;  indeed, 
for  a  large  establish- 
ment at  times  it  is 
necessary  to  gather  by 
the  bushel,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  an\'  better 
variety  than  the  one 
named  at  that  season, 
both    as    regards    crop 


and  (juality.  It  may  be  termed  an  improved  Ne 
Plus  Ultra,  and  its  long-cropping  qualities  make  it 
donblj'  valuable.  Our  next  latest  Pea,  and  one 
giving  a  full  late  supply,  is  Late  Queen,  a  grand 
Pea  in  ever}'  way.  Fven  at  this  late  season  the 
points  of  the  haulm  are  studded  with  liloom. 
Another  point  not  to  be  overlooked  in  the  two 
varieties  noted  above  are  their  freedom  from 
mildew.  In  the  south  we  cannot  escape  the  pest ; 
at  least,  such  is  my  experience  at  .Syon.  Certainly 
we  have  an  advantage  in  getting  an  earlier  supply, 
but  we  fail  with  the  latest.  (i.  Wvthes. 


BOOKS. 

"LILIES  FOR    ENGLISH  GARDENS."* 

SUCH  a  book  a.s  this  welcome  addition 
to  the  amateur's  library  lias  long  been 
wanted.    Its  scope  and 


wanted,  its  scope  and  intention  can 
l:>est  be  perceived  by  the  following 
quotation  from  the  introduction  :  — 

"Lilies,  comprising  as  they  do  some 
of  the  most  stately  and  beautiful  of  garden 
flowers,  aie  not  nearly  so  much  grown  in  gardens 
as  tlieir  beauty  (leser\es.  One  may  go  through 
many  a  lather  large  place  and  not  see  a  Lily  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  and  in  spite  of  the  enormous 
and  ever-increasing  interest  in  gardens  and  flowers 
of  these  days,  a  large  pro)jortion  of  the  people 
who  are  taking  a  practical  interest  in  horticulture 
hardly  as  j'ct  know  one  Lily  from  another. 

"  The   present   writer   and    compiler,    who   has 
been    a    working   amateur    for   thirt}'   j'ears,    has 

-"Lilies   for    English    Gardens."     Ky  Gertrude    .Telcyll. 
Countri/  Life  and  George  Newnes.     London.  VM\\. 
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keenly  felt  the  want  of  a  short,  concise,  illustrated 
liaiidljnok  ;  such  a  book  as  will  just  tell  amateurs 
in  Ihe  plainest  way  what  they  are  most  likely  to 
want  to  know  about  Lilies.  Such  a  book  has 
therefore  been  prepared  in  the  form  of  the  present 
volume,  in  which  the  information  has  been  con- 
densed and  put  as  shortly  as  possible  for  greater 
simplicity  and  ease  of  reference. 

"Early  in  1900  the  editors  of  The  Garden, 
feeling  that  it  was  desirable  to  encourage  the 
growth  of  these  good  plants,  sent  out  circulars  to 
some  thirty  known  growers  of  Lilies,  in  order  to 
ascertain— firstly,  wliat  Lilies  were  the  easiest  of 
generalculture,  and,  second  1}',  in  what  circumstances 
various  other  Lilies  might  be  considered  successful 
in  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
result  of  these  inquiries  is  herewith  published, 
with  acknowledgments  to  those  M'ho  so  readily 
and  courteously  complied  with  the  request. 

"Jt  must  be  understood  that  this  is  merely  an 
aniateui's  handbook  ;  a  simple  guide  to  those  who 
wish  to  grow  Lilies  in  English  gardens.  Several 
Lilies  known  to  e.xist  are  not  named  in  it,  cither 
because  they  are  of  .secondary  impoitancc  in  our 
gardens  or  because  they  are  scarce  or  tender  or 
little  known.  They  concern  the  botanist,  whose 
liusiness  it  is  to  know  and  to  classify  evervthing; 
they  scarcely  concern  the  gardener  whose  interest 
it  is  to  know  what  lilies  will  best  grace  his 
garden. 

"A  careful  oliservation  of  the  distinctive  features 
of  the  great  divisions  of  Lilies  will  not  only 
give  ad<litional  interest  to  the  plants  themselves, 
hut  will  give  the  amateur  grower  some  grasp  of 
the  botanical  aspect,  by  helping  him  to  observe  the 
evidences  of  the  commoii  laws  of  structure  that 
have  been  accepted  iii<leterniining  the  relationships 
of  the  groups.  No  one  could  believe,  who  has  not 
taken  the  trouble  to  learn  these  simple  and  now 


fully  and  gratefully  made  to  tho; 


)ilainly  defined 
characters,  how 
the  possession 
of  such  know- 
ledge increases 
our  interest  in 
anj'  group  of 
plants.  What 
a  jo}'  it  is,  in 
Daffodils  for  in- 
stance, to  have 
a  e  II  u  i  r  c  d  a 
'  Daffodil  eye,' 
so  that  ^^'hen 
an3'  new  Nar- 
cissus, wdiether 
collected  wild 
or  pioduced  by 
intentional 
hybridisation, 
is  shown,  to  be 
alile  at  a  glance 
to  giic^s  fairly 
nearl3'  at  its 
parentage  and 
quite  surely  at 
it,s  clanship.  In 
the  matter  of 
r..ilies  it  is  much 
easier,  for  the 
forms  in  the 
several  groups 
are  more  dis- 
tinct.'' 

"Lilies  for 
English  Gar- 
dens" makes  no 
claim  to  entire 
originalit}'.  The 
title  page  states 
that  it  is  com- 
piled from  in- 
formation pub- 
lished lately  in 
The  (i.iRDEX, 
with  the  addi- 
tion of  some 
original  chap- 
ters. Acknow- 
ledgments are 
e  whose  serious 


botanical  work  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  known 
about  Lilies,  as  well  as  to  the  \\'orking  amateurs 
whose  experimental  practice  has  provided  so  much 
practical  help.  The  book  is  well,  and  it  may  almost 
be  said  completely,  illustrated,  with  a  large  number 
of  excellent  reproductioris.  Some  of  these  are  life- 
like Lily  portraits,  while  the  greater  number  show 
the  use  of  these  beautiful  flowers  in  many  different 
ways.  The  book  is  got  up  in  a  style  of  the  simplest 
good  taste  and  with  somewhat  of  the  daintiness 
that  befits  the  subject. 
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FRUIT    GARDEN. 

E.\KLv  Figs. 
OT  trees  are  best  for  an  earlj'  crop.  I 
wrote  about  repotting  some  time  ago, 
and  as  regards  starting  the  trees  nuich 
depen<ls  upon  the  dat«  ripe  fruit  is 
required.  I  need  not  say  that  the 
longer  rest  the  trees  receive  at  this  dull 
season  the  better ;  but  much  of  the  success  as 
regards  an  early  crop  is  due  to  growing  such 
varieties  as  the  8t.  .John's  and  Pingo  de  Mel,  which, 
though  not  equal  in  flavour  to  the  ]?rown  Turkey, 
are  better  than  the  last-named  variety,  as  the  crop 
does  not  drop  in  its  early  stages.  The  plants 
before  this  shoidd  have  been  housed  to  protect 
from  heavy  rains,  and  if  started  at  the  beginning 
of  December,  or  say,  the  middle  of  November,  will 
be  ripe  in  four  months  from  the  time  of  applying 
warmth.  Hard  forcing  should  beavoided,  and  give 
a  low  night  temperature,  say,   .'id"  to  r^",  and  10" 


higher  b}'  day,  or  0°  lower  in  cold  weather.  As 
near  as  possible  the  same  treatment  should  be 
followed  as  given  early  \'ines,  that  is,  syringe  the 
plants  over  several  times  a  day  in  good  weather, 
and  aliout  twice  daily  on  dull  or  wet  days, 
early  in  the  daj'  and  again  at  midday.  In  all 
cases  wdien  the  trees  are  housed  each  one  should 
be  thoroughlj-  cleansed,  no  matter  whether  the 
trees  appear  clean  or  otherwise.  Scale  is  often 
lurking  in  the  buds  and  crevices  of  the  trees,  and 
there  is  no  better  time  than  when  thej'  are  at  rest 
to  get  rid  of  them.  As  a  safe  dressing  for  fruit 
trees  I  prefer  Gishurst's  Compound;  apply  this 
with  a  soft  brush,  thoroughly  painting  overall  the 
old  wood,  well  rubbing  the  mixture  in  the  joints 
and  allowing  it  to  dry  on  the  trees.  For  red  spider 
I  have  used  a  little  sulphur  in  the  compound,  and  a 
good  dressing  now  will  keep  the  trees  clean  for  the 
next  six  months.  If  the  plants  are  housed  a  short 
time  before  forcing  tlie\'  mav  he  given  gentle 
bottom  heat  at  the  start,  hut  I  do  not  advise  taking 
the  trees  in  from  the  open  and  giving  bottom  heat 
at  once.  Three  to  four  weeks  may  elapse  before 
giving  much  warmth  at  the  roots.  We  use  fresh 
leaves  for  bottom  heat.  These  give  off  gentle  moist 
heat  and  do  not  make  the  roots  drj'  like  fire-heat. 
When  leaves  are  used  thej'  ma}'  be  got  in  position 
in  advance  of  the  trees,  and  will  then  just  be  in 
condition  for  plunging  the  pots  at  the  time  the 
trees  are  started. 

PRUNixd  Figs  .iND  L.^tek  Trees. 

Pot  trees,  referred  to  above,  will  need  very  little 
pruning,  but  I  would  not  hesitate  to  cut  hard  back 
any  unwieldl}'  growths.  The  l*'igs  so  quickly  become 
large  if  allowed  free  plaj'  that  even  when  the  roots 
are  restricted  a  shoot  here  and  there  takes  the  lead 
and  should  be  shortened  before  new  growth  is  made. 
There  need  be  no  fear  of  cutting  well  liack  into  the 
old  wood,  as  the  plant  will  soon  break  when  given 
warmth.  In  other  cases  I  find  it  well  to  cut  back 
wood  not  well  matured,  as  soft  wood  usually  makes 
a  top  growth,  leaving  a  good  portion  of  hare  wood. 
It  is  not  advisable  to  allow  sucker  growth  from  the 
'>ase  of  pot  trees,  as  a  single  leg  or  stem  is  much 
the  best.  Trees  planted  out  and  brought  on  earl}' 
should  recei\e  attention.  These,  on  the  whole,  arc 
more  dilhcult  than  pot  trees  it  forced,  as  the  fruits 
drop  badly  when  they  receive  a  check  either  in  the 
way  of  too  much  heat  or  moisture  at  the  roots  or 
overhead.  Houses  closed  the  end  of  the  year  will 
give  fruits  late  in  Maj'if  started  earlier.  It  is  well 
to  use  fire-heat  sparingl}'  at  the  start,  and  maintain 
a  low  night  temperature.  On  the  other  liand,  both 
with  these  and  earlier  pot  trees  a  free  rise  of  tem- 
perature by  sun-heat  will  do  good.  The  same 
advice  applies  to  pot  trees  in  the  way  of  cleansing, 
but  in  ease  mealy  l;)Ug  should  have  obtained  a  foot- 
hold stronger  measures  must  be  taken.  I  would 
in  such  a  casc^  advise  washing  the  woodwork, 
wires,  and  other  bare  places  with  a  solution  of 
soluble  paraffin,  unless  the  house  can  be  painted. 
If  the  paiaffin  is  used  on  the  wood  avoid  loo  strong 
doses.  Rely  on  well  brushing  the  wood  and 
painting  after  with  the  insecticide  advised  above. 
Figs  are  often  grown  much  too  thickly,  and  now  is 
a  good  time  to  cut  out  old  wood  and  give  the 
younger  growths  more  space.  If  some  of  the  old 
"wood  is  well  furnished  at  tho  points  with  embryo 
fruits  the  new  wood  should  have  ample  space. 
Much  better  crops  are  obtained  by  freely  extending 
the  tree.  I  am  aware  at  this  season  there  should 
be  very  little  wood  to  jirune  if  the  trees  were  kept 
well  stopped  in  the  growing  season,  but  it  often 
happens  that  when  the  trees  are  away  from  the 
trellis  wood  overlooked  can  be  removed.  Late 
trees  in  pots  or  houses  should  be  kept  (juiet.  'J'hoso 
in  pots  should  be  protei-ted  from  heavy  rains. 

.AfTI'MN-l-'KriTINi:    T?AS1'I!ERRIKS. 

The  autumn-fruiting  Ki=pbcrries  shoidd  not  be 
for"ottcn,  and  llusc  vaiictics  this  year  have  borne 
wonderfully  well,  as  lluiugh  the  plants,  owing 
to  the  heat  and  drought,  made  a  shorter  growth 
during  the  summer,  the  wood  llowered  grandly 
and  bore  heavy  crops.  The  autumn  fruiters  should 
have  an  open  quarter  freely  exposed,  and  not  at 
all  crowded.  I  would  advise  the  Belle  de  Fontenay 
as  the  best   red,  and   Yellow  Four  Seasons  as  a 
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yellow  fruiter,  but  the  latter  is  in  less  demand  for 
cooking  purposes  tlian  tlie  first  named. 

G.  Wytuks. 
S)/on.  Hoiine  O'ardeii-s,  Brentford. 

INDOOPv  GAJIDEN. 
Cat.adii'ms. 
The  season  of  these  sliowj'  leaved  plants  being 
.over  and  the  foliage  having  died  entirely  down,  the 
tubers  may  be  shaken  ont,  duly  examined,  and 
after  being  exposed  for  a  daj'  or  two  in  a  warm 
house  having  no  moisture  in  the  atmosphere,  they 
may  be  stored  away  in  pots  filled  with  chy  sand  or 
dried  cocoanut  fibre  refuse.  To  some  growers  this 
may  seem  needless  work,  but  a  strong  argument 
in  its  favour  is  the  facility  with  which  the  stock 
may  be  examined  during  the  winter  months  ;  and, 
as  trequentl}'  happens,  the  decay  of  any  if  left  in 
the  growing  pots  is  not  observed  until  the  sunken 
condition  of  the  soil  directly  over  the  tuber  gives 
evidence  that  something  is  wrong.  The  best  place 
I  find  to  store  the  stock  is  over  the  pipes  in  a  stove 
house,  placing  a  broad  board  over  the  pots  to  keep 
water  from  getting  to  them. 

Beoonia.s  (Ti:i:ERons  r.ODTED). 
These  will  also  have  died  down  in  most  cases. 
The  question  arises  as  to  whether  the  tubers  are  to 
be  left  in  their  pots  or  shaken  out  and  dul}'  stored 
in  some  dry  material.  Personallj',  unless  the  stock 
is  a  very  large  one,  and  the  pots  should  bo  wanted 
for  something  else,  I  am  favourable  to  their  being 
left  in  their  growing  pots,  as  I  have  the  feeling 
(perhaps  an  erroneous  one)  that  tubers  so  treated — 
i.e.,  left  in  their  pots — start  into  growth  more 
readily  than  bought  in  stock,  which  we  know  are 
always  shaken  out  for  grading. 

POINSETTI.VS. 

The  most  forward  will  be  brighleiiing  up  the 
dull  days  with  their  showy  bracts.  Feeding  must 
in  their  case  be  discontinued  ;  but  younger  stock 
intended  for  Christmas  decoration  should  be 
liberally  fed,  syringed,  and  fully  exposed  to  all 
available  light.  A  moderatelj'  brisk  temperature 
should  be  afibrded  now  the  colder  season  is  with  us. 

KdOHAEIS  A.MA7.0MCA. 

The  batch  of  these  put  into  heat  last  month  will 
now    be   showing   flower.       Every    encouragement 


should  be  given  so  that  the  best  possible  Hower 
spikes  bejirodueed.  .\n  occasional  sponging  of  the 
foliage  is  of  great  advantage  to  the  plant,  liesides 
keeping  the  leaves  free  of  insect  pests.  Another 
batch  shouhl  also  lind  its  way  into  heat. 

Azalea  indica. 

1\)  some  it  may  seem  unseasuji;ilil3'  early  to  ]tut 
these  into  the  forcing  house,  but  where  a  choice  of  ' 
cut   flowers    has   to    l)e   produced    they    are   mojt 
serviceable  and    fone    well.     Old    plants   are   the  i 
best  adapted  for  this  work,  and  they  should  lie  well ' 
washed   previous  ti)  their    being    put   in.      Imme- 
diately growth  shows  that  rnot  action   has   fairly 
set  in,  liquid  stimulant  should  be  given.     Syringe 
tlie  plants  frei|uentlj'  as  vermin  are  apt  to  get  in 
now.  .T.  F.  Mi'Leod. 

Dover  Hov«e  Gardens,  lioehaniploii. 

KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

AsPARAors  Beds. 
The  preparation  of  ground  for  these  beds  maj'  be 
taken  in  hand  at  once,  although  the  plantations  are 
not  made  until  late  in  the  spring,  when  the  young 
shoots  appear  aboAe  the  ground.  The  situation 
chosen  should  be  open  to  the  sun,  but  sheltered  as 
far  as  possible  from  rough  winds,  whicli  often  inflict 
much  harm  in  summer  and  autumn,  especially  where 
it  is  not  convenient  to  have  the  shoots  staked  on 
wires  stretched  along  the  rows  to  keep  them  secure. 
Where  the  land  is  light  and  open  little  more  than 
an  ordinary'  trenching  and  manuring  will  be  neces- 
sary, but  if  stilTand  cold  something  more  must  be 
done  before  the  soil  is  in  condition  to  grow  good 
Asparagus.  In  this  case  it  should  be  well  drained 
and  broken  up  to  the  depth  of  .'5  feet,  leaving  the 
bottom  soil  where  it  is,  but  giving  a  liberal  dressing 
of  old  lime  and  rough  manure  of  any  kind.  Over 
this  subsoil  maj'  then  be  laid  a  quantity  of  old 
Cabbage  or  Cauliflower  stumps  to  the  depth  of 
several  inches,  and  on  this  be  placed  a  layer  of 
manure.  The  top  spit  of  soil  from  the  next  trench 
maj'  then  be  placed  over  this,  and  so  on  until  the 
required  breadth  of  ground  has  been  got  ready. 
This  s_ystem  of  disposing  of  all  Cabbage  stumps  has 
been  practised  here  for  a  number  of  j'ears  with  verj' 
good  results.  The  open  trench  is  the  whole  length 
of  tlie  bed,  180  yards,  and  ready  for  the  reception 
of  stumps    the    whole  season    through.      By    this 
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means  Asparagus  lias  been  grown  well  and  the 
land  left  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was 
before.  Asparagus  forcing  is  extensively  practised, 
and  no  bed  is  more  than  six  years  old.  Before 
planting  in  the  spring,  ground  treated  thus  should 
have  a  lilieral  sprinkling  of  rough  sand  to  be 
forked  in  previous  to  setting  out  the  beds.  For  a 
•">  feet  bed  an  alley  of  ?>  feet  will  Ije  sufficient  from 
which  to  find  soil  to  cover  the  crowns  at  time  of 
planting,  and  three  rows  of  plants  will  be  sutticient 
if  planted  ir>  inches  from  plant  to  plant  in  the  rows. 
Some  varieties  of 

POT.ATOES 

are  keeping  badly  this  season,  although  they  were 
almost  free  from  disease  at  time  of  lifting.  Hough 
Champion  is  the  worst.  British  (jlueen  tubers  have 
also  decayed  Ijadly  since  they  were  taken  up.  This 
may  in  some  seasons  he  a  good  variety,  but  it 
requires  a  little  too  much  room  for  an  ordinary 
garden.  A  Potato  house  will  be  a  great  convenience 
in  seasons  like  the  present,  when  tubers  are  ]iot 
keeping  well,  for  in  these  they  may  be  sorted  in 
weather  when  men  cannot  work  in  the  open.  Seed 
Potatoes  should  be  examined  and  laid  out  thinly,  so 
that  no  sprouting  or  sweating  can  take  place. 

RhUP.ARB    FoRIVIXd 

may  be  taken  in  hand  now  with  a  fair  chance  of 
good  returns.  The  roots  should  he  exposed  to  the 
air  for  a  few  days  before  they  are  removed  to  the 
forcing  pit  or  wherever  they  are  to  be  grown.  A 
Mushroom  house  with  a  temperature  of  o.")"  is  a 
very  good  place  for  the  first  batch.  The  next  may 
be  grown  in  sunk  pits  on  beds  of  leaves,  with 
wooden  shutters  on  which  can  be  laid  a  quantity 
of  fermenting  material.     The  old  plan  of 

Sowing  Peas 
in  Xovember  in  the  hope  of  getting  an  early  clish  or 
two  has  nearly  died  out,  the  risk  of  losing  half  the 
seed  or  J'oung  plants  before  the  winter  is  tli  rough 
being  greater  than  the  benefit  derived  from  them 
will  warrant,  considering  the  manj'  early  varieties 
introduced  within  the  last  few  years.  These,  if 
sown  in  a  good  position  early  in  .January,  will  come 
in  quite  as  early  as  the  old  varieties  sown  now,  with 
half  the  risk  of  losing  a  crop,  and  the  quality  of 
the  earlj'  varieties  is  very  mucli  in  advance  of 
anything  suitable  for  winter  sowing. 

Eoijal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor.        .J.  Dunn. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Before  these  lines  are  in  jjrint  the  Chrysanthe- 
mum season,  so  far  as  large  blooms  are  concerned, 
will  be  on  the  wane,  and,  generally  speaking,  the 
blooms,  so  far  as  I  have  seen,  have  been  quite  up 
to    the     average     (incurved    varieties    excepted). 
Most  of   those  that  have  come  under   my  notice 
have    been    decidedly   poor,    the    flowers   lacking 
depth,     breadth,     and     that     high    finish    which 
characterises    this    section    when    at    their    best. 
Probably  they  Mill  be  tetter  at  our  later  shows. 
No  doubt  the  hot  and  dry  season  to  a  great  extent . 
may  be  blamed  for  this.     As  I  have  before  pointed 
out  it  is   possible  to  ripen  the  wood  too   much  ;; 
nevertheless,   to   those  who  are  situated    in    low, 
damp   situations,    the    seasoni 
should  have  proved  an  ideal, 
one.     I  am  afraid  we  are  fast, 
drifting  avay  from    the  true- 
type,     and     manj'    are     now 
included   which   to   my  mind 
are      d  i  s  t  i  n  c  1 1  j'      .Japanese. 
iSeldom,    indeed,    do   we  find 
sucli  splendid  stands  as  were 
seen    twenty   years   ago,   and 
what  was  accomjdished  then 
surely   might    be   done    now. 
■*  On      the     other     hand,     the 

Japanese  section  has  made 
enormous  strides,  and  each 
year  we  find  mine  and  more 
novelties  shown,  and  the  exhibitor  who  means 
to  take  a  foremost  position  must  include  some 
of  these  annually,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to 
exclude  many  of  the  older  kinds  for  the  sake  of 
having  newer  ones.  Weed  out  those  varieties 
only  which  are  superseded,  obtain  those  which  are 
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a  distinct  gain  either  in  colour,  size,  or  form,  and 
cultivate  several  plants  of  a  few  only  which  are  of 
ihe  very  best  rather  than  attemjit  too  nianj-  kinds. 

It  does  not  fall  to  the  lot  ot  all  nf  us  to  see  and 
judge  for  ourselves  the  new  varieties  the  first 
season,  conseijuentl^'  we  have  to  depend  im  the 
Press  for  their  description,  wdiich,  fortunately,  is 
geueralh'  pretty  accurate,  and  the  awards  made  by 
the  jSTational  Chrysanthemum  Sooieiy  and  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  are  a  prettj'  sure  guarantee 
ot  their  value. 

Endeavour  to  procure  cuttings  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  from  those  that  are  sending  out 
the  slock  rather  than  depend  upon  plants  in  the 
spring.  (Icneralh-,  cuttings  can  be  procured 
cheaper  than  plant.s,  and  can  be  nursed  along 
under  more  natural  conditions  without  being 
subjected  to  a  strong  heat,  which,  for  the  sake  of 
procuring  the  necessary  number  of  plants,  must  be 
resorted  to.  This  undoubtedl}'  means  that  the 
chances  of  getting  good  blooms  the  first  season 
are  poor. 

Rust. 

A  word  or  two  by  way  of  caution  njight  now  be 
said  at  this  season.  I  know  several  very  fine  and 
pr  I  praising  collections  up  till  the  plants  w'ere  placed 
in  the  houses  which  have  now  scarcely  a  sound 
leaf  on  them.  True,  some  of  the  blooms  have 
developed  very  well,  but  they  cannot  pnssibly 
tinisli  as  well  as  the3'  would  have  done,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  plants  is  most  unsightly. 
Isolate  all  ncAv  comers  from  the  general  stock,  and 
reject  any  which  have  the  slightest  trace  of  it. 
In  giving  orders  make  it  quite  clear  that  none 
must  accompany  the  plants,  for  when  once  rust 
becomes  established  on  the  place  one  is  never 
certain  when  it  may  turn  up  again.  It  spreads 
with  such  alarming  rapidity  after  the  plants  are 
housed  that  little  can  be  done  to  check  it. 
Latk  Varieties. 

I  doubt  if  any  Chrysanthemums  are  more  useful 
or  more  appreciated  than  those  grown  expressly 
for  midwinter,  as  they  are  invaluable  both  for  the 
conservator}'  as  pot  plants  and  for  all  kinds  of  cut 
flower  work.  Ours  are  still  being  retarded  out- 
side, having  the  shelter  of  a  west  wall  and 
securely  covered  at  night.  About  the  middle  of 
the  present  month  these  will  be  taken  into  cool 
orchard  houses  and  allowed  to  develop  their 
blooms,  which  the}'  will  do  at  Christmas.  These 
require  a  lot  of  feeding,  as  the  pots  are  well  filled 
with  roots,  and  each  plant  is  carrying  a  large 
number  of  flowers,  the  buds  having  been  slightly 
thinned.  Black  aphis  is  particularly  fond  of  tlie 
succulent  growth,  and  the  plants  will  require 
fumigating  about  once  a  week  to  keep  this  in 
check.  Tlioroughly  dust  the  foliage  with  black 
sulphur  to  prevent  mildew  spreading. 

E.  Beckett. 

A/d'-iiJiam  Hoiim  (/arrfoc',  EUtrce,  Herts. 


ORCHIDS. 

L^iLlAS. 
These  form  a  beautiful  and  interesting  class,  of 
which  many  species  are  among  our  finest  Orchids, 
whether  for  winter  or  summer  tlowering  or  for 
exhibition.  With  few  exceptions  they  thrive  under 
the  same  treatment  as  is  necessary  for  Cattleyas. 
One  of  the  most  useful  for  the  latter  purpose  is 
Lajlia  purpurata.  As  this  is  a  tall,  strong  grower  it 
is  best  grown  in  pots,  and  owing  to  its  greater 
length  of  rhizome  and  free  rooting,  requires  larger 
pots,  according  to  tlie  size  of  the  plants,  than  is 
necessary  for  many  other  Liclias.  The  plants 
should  now  occupy  a  position  at  the  warmest  end 
of  the  Cattlcya  house,  a  moderate  supply  of  mois- 
ture at  the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  being 
necessary  until  growth  has  finished.  From  then 
only  sufficient  water  should  be  given  to  keep  the 
bulbs  plump  until  spring,  when  the  buds  are  seen 
to  be  pushing  their  way  up  tlie  sheaths.  The 
supply  should  then  be  increased,  and  the  same 
treatnient  is  applicable  to  L«lia  tenebrosa. 

The  free-flowering  habit  of  L.  pricstans  makes  it 
one  of  the  most  useful  autumn-flowering  Orchids, 
and  it  is  remarkable  to  see  flowers  so  large  and 
handsome  produced  from  quite  small  plants  and 


tiny  pseudo-bulbs ;  it  is  one  of  the  easiest  to 
cultivate,  and  a  limited  space  will  contain  a  large 
number  of  plants,  which  should  be  grown  in  pans 
or  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  at  the  cooler 
part  of  the  Cattleya  house  or  a  shaded  position  in 
the  Mexican  house.  A  plentiful  supply  of  water 
i,=  needed  during  the  growing  season,  and  the  plants 
when  resting  should  not  lie  allowed  to  shrivel. 

Lfelia  anceps  and  its  varieties  should  be 
grown  in  the  Mexican  house  in  pots,  pans,  or 
baskets,  and  little  material  placed  about  their 
roots.  It  is  partial  to  bright  sunlight,  and  should 
only  be  shailed  to  prevent  the  lea\  es  from  scorching. 
This  seldom  occurs  if  the  house  is  properl}'  ven- 
tilated. Tlie  i>lants  need  plenty  of  water  at  the 
roots  when  growing,  and  should  befreelj'  sj-ringed. 
The  flowering  season  is  during  winter,  and  those 
with  spikes  should  be  moderately  watered  until  they 
are  taken  from  the  plants.  Those  without  spikes 
need  only  suthcient  water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump. 
During  the  resting  season,  L:clia  autumnalis,  L. 
gouldiana,  L.  albida,  and  L.  raajalis  should  be 
grown  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  house,  otherwise 
given  the  same  treatment  as  L.  anceps. 

Lselia  cinnabarina  and  L.  harpophylla,  on 
account  of  the  distinct  colour  of  the  flowers,  form 
two  useful  jilants  for  exhibition.  Both  flower  in 
spring  and  last  a  long  time  in  perfection,  pot 
culture  being  best  for  both  species.  L.  cinnabarina 
should  be  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house  and  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  Cattleyas.  L.  harpophylla 
is  best  grown  in  the  cool  intermediate  house  ;  it 
makes  its  growth  at  this  season,  and  should  be 
well  supplied  with  water  until  growth  has  finished, 
and  at  no  time  should  be  allowed  to  shrivel. 

The  temperature  of  the  cool  intermediate 
house  is  suitable  for  Li«lia  jongheana  for  a 
greater  part  of  the  year.  It  makes  its  growth 
during  autumn  and  winter,  and  is  beneflted  b}' 
having  a  little  more  heat  at  that  time.  Tlie  plant 
should  be  put  in  the  Cattlej'a  house  until  growth 
has  finished,  and  is  best  grown  in  pans  suspended 
from  the  roof. 

L.  flava  is  a  distinct  species,  the  flowers  of  which 
are  yellow,  and  are  borne  in  large  numbers  on  erect 
scapes  in  spring.  It  is  best  grown  in  the  Cattle3'a 
house,  pots,  pans,  or  baskets  being  suitable. 

L.  nionophylla  is  a  pretty  dwarf  Orchid  with 
slender  erect  stems,  from  the  apex  of  which  arise 
solitar}'  flowers  about  2  inches  across,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  purple  anther,  are  bright 
orange-scarlet.  It  flowers  during  September  and 
October,  and  is  best  grown  in  small  pans  in  the  cool 
intermediate  house,  but  is  a  delicate  little  plant. 
If  allowed  to  suffer  for  want  of  water  it  takes  a 
considerable  time  to  recover  from  the  ill-eft'ects. 
V.  W.  TlIDECOOD. 

Rosdyii  Garilau,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 

(The  Editors  are  not  y^espon^ible  for   the   opinion,-^ 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents.  ) 


REMOVING  LARGE  TREES. 

[To  THE  Editok  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR., — I  want  to  move  some  3'oung  Oaks, 
alioui  1.")  feet  to  2tl  feet  high,  to  my  park 
from  a  wood  adjoining.  L)o  you  think  it 
feasible  V  If  so,  I  shall  be  glad  of  your 
advice. 
Siis.se.r.  Arthur  H.  Rvdon. 

[It  would  be  quite  possible  to  move  the  Oaks, 
but  whether  it  is  advisable  is  quite  another  question. 
Presumably  they  are  seedlings,  which  have  sprung 
up  in  the  wood,  and  have  never  been  transplanted. 
In  such  case  they  will  have  from  three  to  six  long 
main  roots,  and  very  few  small  fibrous  ones,  unless 
there  is  a  goxl  depth  of  leaf-mould  under  tliem, 
which  usually  conduces  to  the  formation  of  more 
fibrous  roots  and  shorter  and  more  branching  main 
roots.  To  move  them  a  trench  should  be  dug 
around  each  about  4  feet  or  .">  feet  from  the  stem, 
going  down  as  far  as  the  subsoil,  and  then  working 
back  to  the  tree  with  a  fork,  carefully  preserving 
all  the  roots  that  maj'  be  encountered,  and  keeping 
them    covered    to    prevent   drying.     It   would   bo 


possible  to  move  them  with  a  ball  of  soil,  but  this 
is  not  so  important  with  deciduous  trees  as  it  is 
with  evergreens,  and  in  a  wood  there  would  pro- 
bably be  roots  of  other  trees  to  interfere  with  and 
break  the  ball.  When  the  trees  have  been  got  out 
they  should  be  planted  immediately  in  holes 
previously  prepared,  always  remembering  that 
the  holes  cannot,  in  reason,  be  made  too  large. 
Use  no  manure  when  jjlanting,  but  2  inches  or 
3  inches  may  be  spread  on  top  afterwards  to  act  as 
a  mulch,  and  covering  all  the  ground  that  has  been 
broken.  Tliey  should  he  well  staked  after  planting, 
or,  what  is  better,  fasten  a  good  wad  of  hay  or 
straw  about  two-thirds  of  the  way  up  the  stem,  and 
on  this  fasten  three  or  four  stout  cords,  the  other 
ends  of  which  should  lie  secured  to  pegs  driven  into 
the  ground  on  ever}'  side  of  the  tree.  Taken 
altogether,  however,  it  would  probably  be  cheaper 
to  buy  some  young  ttaks,  \2  feet  to  1.")  feet  high, 
from  a  nursery,  where  they  have  been  regularl}' 
transplanted,  and  would  move  with  safety.  The}' 
may  not  look  so  free  and  strong-growing  as  the  wild 
ones,  but  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years  would 
probably  be  far  the  lietter  trees  of  the  two.  They 
can  be  obtained  fairly  cheap.  —Eds.] 


A   FAMOUS   KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

The  aecouipaiiying  ilhistration  does  not  suggest 
a  kitclien  garden,  rather  some  pretty  way  lead- 
ing from  one  ]iart  to  another,  with  well-filled 
borders  of  flowers  on  either  side.  But  the 
kitchen  garden  at  Aldenham  House,  Elstree, 
the  residence  of  Lord  Aldenham,  has  a  i|uiet 
charm  given  to  it  by  free  massing  of  perennials 
and  creeper  clad  arches  leading  to  those  vege- 
table plots  which  all  readers  of  The  Garden 
Ijhow  have  supjilied  ero]is  renowned  through- 
out England  for  quality.  !Mr.  Beckett  is  one  of 
our  most  successful  vegetable  gardeners,  and 
those  who  follow  his  jieriodical  articles  and 
notes  in  The  Gakhen  should  gain  much 
knowledge  of  the  way  to  grow  whole.some 
esculents  to  perfection.  Successful  kitchen 
gardening  is  not  accomplished  by  haphazard 
methods. 


RULES  FOR  SOLVING  AND 
PLANTING  ON  RAILWAY 
BANKS. 

Sowi.Nd  Seehs. — Flower  seeds,  either  of  annuals 
oi-  perennials,  should  not  be  kept  long  out  of  the 
ground,  but  may  be  sown  at  any  lime  when  the 
soil  is  dr}'.  Bare  spots,  or  where  the  grass  is  tliin, 
shcmid  be  cliosen  ;  the  surface  should  be  scratched 
with  a  rake  or  a  pointed  stick,  and  the  seed  sown 
thin  on  the  surface.  Flower  seeds  should  not  be 
buried,  and  it  is  not  necessar}'  to  cover  small  seeds 
at  all,  but  if  conspicuous  for  size  or  colour,  it  is 
better  to  sprinkle  a  little  soil  or  sand  over  them, 
just  sufficient  to  hide  them  from  birds. 

Bulks — These,  such  as  Crocus  or  Daffodils,  do 
best  when  planted  in  grass.  They  ma\'  be  jjlanted 
at  any  time  during  summer  or  autumn,  the  earlier 
the  better.  For  bulbs  not  larger  than  a  nut, 
I)  inches  deep  is  best.  If  planted  deep  they  flower 
just  as  well,  and  arc  less  likel}'  to  sufl'er  harm  from 
mice  or  other  depredators.  A  sod  from  (i  inches 
to  10  inches  deep  should  be  turned  back  with  a 
strong  spade,  and  the  bulbs  jilanted  upriglit, 
pressed  in  firnil}'  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made. 
The  soil  need  not  be  loosened  beneath  them  ;  but 
before  returning  the  sod,  it  is  belter  to  cover  tlie 
bulbs  with  some  of  the  loose  soil,  that  the}-  may 
not  be  pushed  out  of  their  places  by  the  turning 
back  of  the  sod.  Bulbs  sliould  be  planted  'J  inches 
or  S  inches  apart,  according  to  their  size.  They  do 
well  on  steep  banks. 

Heruaceous  Peuk.nniai.s. — The  best  month  for 
planting  these  is  Oetolier,  but  they  may  be  planted 
anytime  during  mild  weather  in  winter  or  early 
spiing.  It  is  better  not  to  plant  them  in  large 
clumps,  but  to  pull  the  clumps  into  pieces,  having 
not  more  than  two  or  tliree  crowns.  A  nick  may  be 
cut  in  the  ground  with  a  spade  deep  enough  to  take 
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the  root  without  doubling  it  back,  but  long  roots 
may  be  shortened  with  advantage  to  G  inches  or 
less.  The  pieces  should  be  inserted  with  the 
-crown  just  beneath  the  surface,  and  the  nick  firmly 
closed  again.  It  sufficient  labour  can  be  spared  to 
dig  out  a  sod  and  to  loosen  the  soil  all  round  the 
plant,  it  will  do  better,  but  by  nicking  in  the 
pieces  a  far  larger  number  can  be  planted  in  an 
hour. 

Shrubs. — These  may  be  planted  in  the  same 
way  as  herbaceous  plants,  and  the  end  of  October 
•or  the  beginning  of  November  is  tlie  best  time. 
These  rules  appl}'  only  to  common  things  like 
Sweet  Briar,  Broom,  Honeysuckle,  Travellers"  Joy, 
&c.  Some  shrubs  will  require  greater  attention. 
— E.  WiLLMOTT,  hon.  treasurer,  Railway  Banks 
Floral  Association,  Warley  Place,  Great  Warley, 
Enise.x. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 

Committee  Meeting. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  the  floral  com- 
mittee met  to  judge  a  goodly  number  of  novelties,  the 
attendance  of  members  again  being  most  satisfactory. 
Varieties  to  receive  distinction  were  :- 

Duchess  of  Sutherland. — This  is  a  large  Japanese  flower, 
reminding  one  of  the  variety  R.  Hooper  Pearson  both  in 
the  richness  of  its  colour  and  also  its  form.  The  colour  may 
be  described  as  Buttercup-yellow  ;  ihe  blooms  droop  more 
jiracefuUy  than  those  of  the  latter,  while  they  are  larger. 
A  tiist-class  certificate  was  awarded.  From  ili'.  C.  Penford, 
Leigh  Park  Gardens,  Havant. 

Ethel  Fitzroif.— This  is  a  large  Japanese  flower  which  will 
be  highly  valued  because  of  its  desirable  and  unusual  colour. 
This  is  a  rich  golden-amber,  fieely  sufl'used  and  tinted  a 
beautiful  criniRon  terra-cotta.  a  oiost  effective  colour.  The 
florets  are  long  and  iairl\  broad  ?ifd  when  the  flower  is  fully 


developed  the  form  is  pleasingly  reflexed.  A  hrst-clasa 
certirtcate  was  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Weeks,  Thrunipton  Hall 
Gardens,  Derby. 

0.  V.  Douglas.— X  deep,  solidly-built  and  distinct  Japanese 
variety.  The  florets  are  very  long  and  of  medium  width, 
twisting  and  curling  in  a  somewhat  unique  way,  and  building 
up  a  rather  tightly-formed  bloom.  The  colour  is  a  distinct 
shade  of  straw-yellow,  which  deepens  at  the  base,  and  inside 
is  pale  canary-yellow.  A  commendation  was  made  in  favour 
of  Mr.  H.  Weeks  for  this  variety. 

The  committee  wished  to  see  again  Katherine  Eve^,  a 
large  massive  -  looking  Japanese,  early  buds  of  which 
developed  blooms  of  a  creamy  white  colour,  tinted  rose. 
Later  buds.  h(»wever,  gave  blooms  of  a  lovely  rosy  viblet 
colour.  An  incurved  bloom  of  good  proportions  and  named 
Mis.  John  Penford  was  also  promising.  The  florets  are 
broad,  neatly  incurving,  the  inside  colouring  being  rosy  purple, 
with  silvery-white  reverse.  Another  promising  incurved 
bloom  is  General  French,  a  very  large  globular  flower,  with 
broad  deep  rosy  lilac  florets. 


HIGHGATE. 

Seventeen  years  ago  this  vigorous  society  held  its  first 
exhibition,  and  each  year  since  without  intermission  it  has 
made  a  display  second  to  none  in  the  suburbs  of  the  great 
metropolis.  The  exhibition  held  on  the  7th  and  Sth  inst. 
was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Highgate  has  always  proved 
one  of  the  pioneers  in  illustrating  the  value  of  large  blooms, 
as  well  as  of  those  of  smaller  size,  for  decorations,  and  on 
this  occasion  there  was  a  capital  display  of  large  exhibition 
bkioms  in  vases,  while  Pompons  and  other  small-flowered 
varieties  were  in  the  many  decorative  classes,  which  in 
almost  every  instance  were  well  contested.  The  super- 
intendence of  the  exhibition  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  W.  E. 
Boyce,  the  secretary. 

The  leading  class  for  cut  blooms,  confined  to  growers 
within  a  mile  and  a  half  of  Highgate  Church,  was  that  for 
six  vases  of  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  five  blooms  of  similar 
culour  in  each  vase,  Chrysanthemum  foliage  only  allowed. 
Of  the  three  competitors,  the  judges  awarded  first  prize  to 
Mr.  H.  Stonebridge,  gardener  to  J.  G.  Ronald,  Esq.,  Bishops- 
wood  Road,  Highgate,  who  had  a  very  fresh  exhibit  of 
handsome  blooms  of  good  colour.  Hairy  Wonder  was  as 
good  as  we  have  seen  it  for  some  time,  and  made  a  pretty 
exhibit.  A  close  second  was  Mr.  T.  L.  Turk,  gardener  to 
T.  Boney,  Esq.,  Southwood  House,  Highgate,  who  had 
slightly  larger  flowers  of  poorer  colour  and  less  even  form. 


A  pretty  lot  of  blooms  secured  tliird  prize  fur  ilr.  .1.  Adams, 
gardener  to  E.  H.  Smithett,  Es((.,  Hillside,  Fitzroy  Park, 
Hit;hgate.  In  the  open  class  for  a  vase  of  six  Japanese 
blooms,  distinct,  there  were  five  competitors,  Mr.  H.  Tilbury, 
The  Gardens,  Jlonkfrith  Lodge,  Southgate,  was  first  with  a 
lovely  vase  of  blooms  beautifully  arranged  with  additional 
ft-liage.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  G.  Frost,  gardener 
to  R.  Ware,  Esq.,  Oakleigh  Park,  Whetstone.  A  really 
handsome  display  was  made  in  a  class  for  a  vase  of  Pnrnpons 
arranged  with  any  foliage  for  decorative  eftect-  In  this 
instance  Mr.  Turk  excelled  with  a  bold  arrangement, 
utilising  blooms  of  excellent  riuality  and  charming  colours. 
Mr.  E.  H.  Chitty,  gardener  to  S.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Cholmeley 
L(.idge,  Highgate,  had  a  pretty  arrangement,  which  secured 
second  prize.  Tlie  leading  class  for  cut  blooms,  staged  on 
the  orthodox  boards,  was  one  for  twenty-four  Japanese  in 
not  less  than  eighteen  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood,  The 
Gardens,  Grass  Park  House,  Church  Finchley,  led  in  the  trio 
of  competitors  with  blooms  of  good  colour  and  well  disposed. 
A  bright  lot  of  flowers  but  hardly  so  heavy  as  those  in  the 
leading  stands  secured  second  prize  for  Mr.  A.  .Tunes,  gardener 
to  Miss  Wyburn,  Hadley  Manor,  Barnet,  a  nood  third  being 
seen  in  Mr.  J.  Sandford,  gardener  to  G.  W.  Wright-Ingle, 
Esq.,  North  Finchley.  A  class  for  twelve  Japanese  blooms 
of  a  pure  yellow  colour  was  well  contested,  Mr.  J.  Sandford 
leading  with  nine  blooms  of  Phoebus  and  three  of  M. 
Panckoucke,  really  an  even  and  pleasing  lot ;  Mr.  J.  Kirk- 
wood was  second,  and  Mr.  Jones  third,  with  smaller  flowers, 
which  were  also  less  even  in  form. 

A''ery  pretty  were  the  Ave  exhibits  with  six  blooms,  distinct, 
of  any  white  Japanese.  In  this  case  Mr.  J.  Sandford  was 
again  to  the  fore  ;  ilr.  A.  Joneis  was  a  good  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Kirkwood  third.  For  six  Japanese  blooms,  one  variety 
white  excluded,  Mr.  J.  Sandford  was  again  first  with 
Mrs.  Mease  of  good  form  ;  Mr.  A.  Jones  was  placed  second, 
and  Mr.  Kirkwood  third  with  Mrs.  Coombes.  A  class  of 
more  than  ordinary  interest  was  one  for  a  single  specimen 
bloom  of  any  one  Japanese  variety.  Five  competitors  entered 
the  lists,  the  judges'  award  being  made  in  favour  of  Mr.  J. 
Sandford  for  a  beautiful  bloom  of  Mrs.  H.  Weeks  ;  Mr.  G. 
Frost  was  second  with  Mrs.  Mease.  For  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  distinct,  Mr.  A.  Jones  secured  first  prize  with  a 
good  collection ;  Mr.  J.  Sandford  was  second  with  neatly 
finished  but  less  weighty  blooms;  and  Mr.  J.  Kirkwood 
third  with  less  even  blooms.  Exactly  the  same  oi'der  was 
observed  in  a  class  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  six  varieties, 
the  quality  being  similar  also.  With  six  large  but  scarcely 
even   blooms  of  Charles  H.  Curtis,  Mr.  A.   Jones  secured 
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leadin^^  honours  in  a  class  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety 
of  incurved  ;  Mr.  Sanford  followed  with  snia'Ier  but  pretty 
even  blooms  of  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  Kirkwood  third 
with  Duchess  of  Fife. 

Pompons  are  never  seen  better  than  at  the  Hisbgate  show, 
and  in  this  department  Mr.  Tmk  excelled.  He  led  in  a 
class  for  twelve  bunches,  distinct,  three  bluems  in  each 
bunch.  They  were  set  up  in  superb  style,  ilr.  E.  H.  Chitty 
was  second  with  a  pleasinc:  set,  and  Mr.  C  .T.  Webber, 
Tetherdown.  Muswell  Hill,  third,  ilr.  Turk  led  again  in  a 
similar  class  with  lieautiful  blooms,  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Adams  and  Mr.  Webber  in  the  order  named. 

Two  capital  groups,  ai'ranged  in  a  semi-circular  space 
of  Gil  superficial  feet,  saw  Mr.^Tui-k  leading  with  a  massive 
looking  group  of  heavy  blnums,  interspersed  with  Pompuns 
and  other  types  of  the  Clirysanthemum,  with  a  fringe  of 
foliage  plants  Mr.  Cbitty  was  awarded  second  prize  with  a 
group  less  crowded,  but  with  the  stakes  unpaintcd,  and 
conspicuously  noticeable  in  front.  For  a  single  specimen 
plant  a  magnificent  plant  of  Margot  profiBcly  ttoweied  ^\■as 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Stonebndge,  to  whom  much  credit  is  dne. 

Decorative  classes  were  abundant.  Mr.  Turk  was  pbiced 
tirsL  with  an  extremely  light  arrangement  in  a  class  for 
three  epergnes.  A  neat  arrangement  of  oi-angi'  terra-cotta 
with  suitable  foliage  secured  second  prize  for  Mi.  G. 
Shriinpton,  gardener  to  D.  F.  Cocks,  Esq.,  Hornsey  Lane,  N. 
In  a  class  for  a  single  epergne,  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane,  4,  Wood- 
view  Terrace,  Archway  Road,  Highgate,  was  first  of  the  five 
competitors,  showing  a  pleasing  combination  of  terra-cotta 
and  jellow  flowers  of  lioth  Pompon  and  Japanese  types, 
associated  with  Asparagus.  Fern,  Croton,  and  other  autumn 
foliage.  Mr.  C.  Halsey,  Victoria  Cottages,  Highgate,  was 
placed  second. 


CARDIFF  AND  DISTRICT  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
Thls  society  held  its  fifteenth  annual  show  on  the  5th  and 
(jthinst.,at  thePark  Hall,  Cardiff.  It  was  an  excellent  display, 
the  groups  and  cut  bloonis  being  of  great  merit,  although 
the  open  classes  of  the  latter  have  often  been  better  filled. 
Fruit,  especially  Apples,  were  more  extensively  shown  than 
upon  any  previous  occasion,  ai.d  the  collections  staged  by 
non-competitive  exhibitors  were  remarkable  for  quality. 
Bouiiuets,  wreaths,  ifcc,  were,  as  is  always  the  case  at 
Cardiff,  of  great  merit.  The  arrangement  of  the  exhibition 
and  its  general  management  was  in  every  way  highly 
creditable  to  Messrs.  Gillett,  secretary,  G.  Shewring,  chair- 
man, and  J.  Julian,  vice-chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
were  most  energetic  officials. 

Groups. 
For  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  arranged  with  ornamental 
foliage  plants  in  a  space  of  00  square  feet,  Mr.  W.  Treseder, 
Cardiff,  was  first  amongst  three  exhiliitors,  with  plants 
having  large  blooms  and  good  foliage,  and  beautifully 
arranged  with  Palms,  Eulalias,  and  Crotons,  frinned  with 
Maidenhair  Fern,  closely  followed  by  Mrs.  Insole  (gardener, 
Mr.  Aldridge),  who  had  similar  material  well  arranged ; 
third,  Mr.  W.  A.  Ellis. 

For  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants,  JO  square  feet,  J.  H. 
Mullens,  Esfj.,  Cardiff  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Prosser),  who  was 
placed  first,  had  a  Iteautiful  group,  composed  chiefly  of 
Dendrobium  Phalicnopsis,  Cattleya  labiata,  Oncidiums, 
with  Eulalias,  Dracrenas,  Crotons,  &c  ,  over  a  bed  of 
Adiantum  Ferns;  second,  A.  J.  Stephens,  Esq.,  Penarth 
(gardener,  Mr.  Graham),  with  Calanthes  in  variety,  Begonia 
de  Lorraine,  Ferns,  and  Crotons  as  his  principal  subjects  ; 
third,  Mr.  L.  Guttwaltz. 

For  a  group  of  Chiysanthemuras,  50  square  feet,  open 
only  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs,  ^Mr.  Hatherdale, 
Cardiff,  was  placed  first.  He  had  a  lot  of  large-fiowered 
plants.  J.  Howell.  Est!.,  Cardiff  (gardener,  Mr.  Brown)  was 
a  good  second. 

Cut  Blooms  (Open). 
For  twenty-four  Japanese  distinct  varieties,  two  exhibitors 
entered,  Mr.  Drake,  Catbays,  Cardiff",  being  first  with  good 
fresh  blooms  of  M.  Louis  Remy,  Lord  Salisbury,  Mrs.  J. 
Lewis,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mme.  P.  Riviore,  Calvat  '99,  Louise, 
Australie,  Mme.  G.  Henry,  etc.;  Mr.  J  Howe,  Llandaff.  was 
a  good  second  with  Pride  of  Exmouth,  Princess  B.  de 
Brancovan,  ilr.  A.  fiarratt,  M.  Louise  Remy,  and  Mermaid 
as  his  best. 

For  twelve  .Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Howe  came  to  the 
front  with  a  good  stand,  composed  of  Mrs.  G.  W.  Palmer, 
Pride  ff  Madford,  Australie,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  Pitt,  Abergavenny, 
who  was  placed  second,  bad  fine  blooms  of  M.  Louis  Remy, 
Miss  Dun-lass,  Lady  Ridgway,  &c. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  Mr.  Drake  was  first  with  well- 
finished  blooms,  including  C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory, 
Ma  Perfectitm,  Lady  Isabel,  Miss  V.  Foster,  Miss  D.  Foster, 
iVc. :  second,  Mrs.  Picton  Tuberville,  Hendrefoilan  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  Hawkins),  who  had  Hanwell  Glory,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
E.;an,  Lady  Isabel,  ttc.  In  the  classes  open  only  tfi  amateurs 
and  gfntlemens  gardeners  there  were  good  blooms. 

Tlie  class  for  tw^enty-four  Japanese  was  the  best  in  the 
show,  and  created  much  interest.  Amongst  seven  exhibitors 
A.  T.  Stephens,  Esq.  (gardener,  ilr.  Graham)  was  placed 
first,  and  secured  with  the  first  prize  the  National  Chrysan- 
thenium  Society's  silver  medal  and  also  the  Natifinal 
Clnysanthemum  Society's  certificate  with  a  fine  bloom  of 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis  for  the  best  bloom  in  the  show.  He  had  also 
fine  blooms  of  Pride  of  Madford,  Mrs.  ("oomljs,  Jlrs.  Barkley, 
Calvat  "99,  Florence  Molyneux,  Mathew  Smith,  Lord 
Salisbury,  Graphic,  Jtrs.  Mease,  &c.  Mr.  Hawkins  was 
second  with  N.  J.  R.  l/pton.  Pride  of  Madford,  Miss  Nellie 
Pockett,  Lady  By-on,  Emily  Towers,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Mary 
Molyneux,  Princess  B.  de  Brancoran,  and  a  flesh-cnloured 
sport  from  Miss  N.  Pockett ;  Mr.  E.  Parsons  was  a  good 
third  ;  and  Mr.  Howe  fourth. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  with  M.  C.  de  Leche,  Mrs.  Coombs, 
Le  Grand  Dragon,  Miss  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Barkley,  &c  , 
Mrs  Frank  Hill  was  placed  fiist ;  Mr  Graham  was  second 
with  a  good  stand  ;  and  Dr.  Thomas  third. 

For  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  Parsons  was  fli'st  with  Miss  D. 
Foster,  C.   H     Curtis,  Mme    Ferlat.   Miss  V.  Foster,  &c.  ; 


J     C    Hanbury,   Esti.,   Puntypool  Park    (gardener,   Mr.    J 
Lockyer),  being  a  close  second  amongst  four  who  entered 

For  six  blooms  (white  varieties)  Mr.  Graham  was  first  with 
;Mrs.  J.  Lewis  :  Mr.  Jones,  Roath,  was  second  with  Mrs. 
Weeks  and  Mme.  Carnot. 

For  a  bridal  boutiuet.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  was  first  with  a 
splendidly  arranged  bouquet,  composed  chiefly  of  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras,  Pancratium,  and  Asparagus.  Messrs. 
Parsons  and  Co.,  of  Swansea,  were  second.  Mr.  Treseder 
scored  in  the  other  classes. 

Fruit  (Open). 

For  Black  Grapes,  two  bunches:  First,  T.  W.  Franklin, 
Esq.,  The  Hilary  (gardener,  Mr.  Stevenson);  second,  J.  G. 
Cartwright,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Curtis) ;  third,  iliss 
Talliot,  ilargam  Abbey  (gardener,  ilr.  R.  ililner),  each 
showing  Black  Alicante.  There  were  eight  entries  in  this 
class. 

For  White  Grapes,  two  bunches:  First,  T.  W.  Franklin, 
Esq.;  second,  Miss  Talbot  ;  and  third,  Mrs.  Picton  Tuber- 
ville. Muscat  of  Alexandria  in  each  case  was  staged.  Seven 
exhibitors  entered. 

For  six  dishes  culinary  Apples  :  First,  Mr.  Basham,  Fair 
Oak  Nursery,  Newport,  Men.,  with  fine  fruits  of  Belle 
Dubois,  Newton  Wonder,  Sandringham,  Peasgood's  Non- 
such, Mere  de  Menage,  and  Gascoigne's  Seedling  ;  second, 
Mr.  Pitt,  Abergavenny. 

For  six  dishes  dessert  Apples  :  First,  ilr.  Basham,  who  had 
splendid  dishes  of  Cox's  King,  Ribston  and  Allington  Pippins, 
Gascoigne's,  and  Washington  :  second,  Mr.  Mullens. 

For  six  dishes  of  Pears:  First,  H.  C.  Mottatt,  Esq., 
Goodrich  Court,  Ross  (gardener,  Mr.  Spencer) ;  second,  Mr. 
Basham. 

For  a  collection  of  dessert  fruit,  five  dishes,  H.  C.  Moffatt, 
Es(i..  was  again  first,  Mr.  Pitt  being  second. 

In  the  classes  open  to  amateurs  and  gentlemen's  gardeners 
for  twelve  Pears,  dessert :  First,  Dr.  T.  Thomson  ;  second, 
General  Lee,  with  in  each  case  Doyennd  du  Comice.  For 
twelve  Pears,  culinary  :  First,  ilr.  Spencer,  with  Catillac  ; 
second,  ilr.  Prosser,  with  the  same  variety.  For  twelve 
varieties,  dessert :  First,  IMr.  E.  Lewis ;  second,  Mr.  Spencer, 
each  having  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  For  twelve  Apples, 
culinary  :  First,  General  Lee,  with  Peasgood's ;  second, 
Mr.  Spencer,  with  :Mere  de  jNIenase  highly  coloured. 

Lord  Llangattuck,  The  Hendre,  Monmouth  (gardener, 
'Sir.  T.  Coomber),  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for  a  splendid 
exhibit  of  forty  dishes  of  large  highly-coloured  Apples. 

Trade  Exhibits. 
Mr.  Basham,  Bossaleg  Nurseries,  Newport,  Mon.,  was 
deservedly  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  very  fine  large 
collection  of  Apples,  similar  to  that  he  lately  staged  at  the 
Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  and  a  silver  medal  was  given  to 
Messrs.  Clibran  and  Son  for  an  excellent  exhibit  of  about 
100  dishes  of  Apples,  while  Messrs.  Jarman  and  Co.,  of 
Chard,  were  awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  excellent 
Apples.  Mr.  W.  Treseder  had  a  beautiful  display  of  Cactus 
Dahlias,  including  Floradora,  Lord  Roberts,  Mr.  Crowe, 
Artus.  J.  W.  Wilkinson,  W.  Treseder,  and  many  other 
varieties. 


Esq.,  Elmfleld,  Southampton,  the  premier  award.  For  any 
other  colour,  Mr.  Hosey  depended  upon  Oceana  and  Mrs. 
(.'uimibes,  securing  for  him  the  best  position  ;  Mr.  Browi> 
ollowing  with  Phoebus  and  Australie. 

Incurved  varieties  were  a  feature,  so  well  were  they  staged. 
For  twelve,  ^Ir.  Woodbine,  gardener  to  Colonel  Boyd, 
Crofton  House,  Titchfield,  won  first  prize  with  medium-sizecl 
bluoms  of  high  quality  ;  3Ir.  Nobbs  was  a  close  second.  Mr_ 
Brown  was  far  ana  away  the  most  successful  amateur 
exhibitor,  securing  all  the  leading  awards  in  that  section 
with  commendable  examples  of  cultural  skill.  Mrs.  Weeks- 
was  selected  as  the  premier  Japanese  bloom  in  the  show,  a 
like  honour  falling  to  C.  H.  Curtis  in  the  incurving  section^ 
the  former  belonging  to  Mr.  Hall,  and  the  latter  to  M. 
Hodgson,  Esq. 

Plants  were  of  good  quality.  For  a  group  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums arranged  in  a  certain  space,  Mr.  Hosey  was  the  most 
successful  prize  taker,  with  plants  well  grown  and  arranged  ;. 
Mr.  B.  Henley,  Masonic  Hall,  Woolston,  a  good  second. 
Specimen  plants  were  also  best  contributed  by  Mr.  Hosey,. 
really  fine  examples  of  free  training.  Fruit,  vegetables,  and 
miscellaneous  classes  were  one  and  all  well  filled.  Want  of 
space,  however,  forbids  a  lengthened  account. 


grand 


WOOLTON    GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 

A  MEETING  of  the  above  was  held  on  the  7th  inst.,  in  the 
Mechanics'  Institute,  Mr.  R.  Todd  presidun:  over  a  large 
attendance  of  memljers  and  friends.  The  subject  for  con- 
sideration was  one  of  importance  to  all  gardeners,  especially 
for  tliose  who  have  charge  of  house  decorations.  The  lecture 
on  table  decorations  received  much  care  at  the  hands  of  ilr. 
John  Stoney,  of  Aigburth,  who  reviewed  the  various  forms  of 
the  past  with  those  more  highly  in  favour  at  the  piesent 
time.  Special  weight  was  attached  to  the  numerous  kinds 
of  foliage  that  may  be  found  amongst  the  many  hardy  culti- 
vated and  wild  plants.  The  most  approved  kinds  of  rtowei  s 
were  given  for  the  various  requirements,  as  well  as  the  con- 
sideration of  colours,  not  more  than  two  being  recommended 
for  use  at  the  same  time. 

After  the  delivery  of  the  lecture  a  discussion  took  place,  in 
which  many  valuable  points  were  broudit  out,  amongst  those 
who  took  part  were  Messrs.  Haigh,  Wilson,  Corlutt,  Water- 
man, Stoney,  McHardy,  Rae,  and  the  chairman.  A  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  ilr.  Stoney  for  his  admirable 
paper. 

SOUTHAMPTON. 

A  REALLY  tine  exhibition  was  that  held  in  the  Skating  Rink, 
on  the  5th  and  Gth  inst.  Tlie  competitiun  was  keen  and  the 
exhibits  of  high  quality.  Cut  blooms  pmved  to  be  the  most 
interesting  feature.  The  Queen  Victoria  Memorial  Challenge 
Vase  was  won  by  Mr.  G.  Hall,  gardener  to  Louisa  Lady 
Ashburton,  Melchet  Court,  Romsey,  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese  distinct,  three  blooms  of  each  arranged  in  vases, 
with  an  exliibit  of  great  excellence.  The  blooms  were  solid, 
richly  covered,  and  neatly  arranged.  Mrs.  AVeeks,  Edwin 
Jlolyneux,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Le  Grand  Dragon,  Nellie  Pockett, 
and  T.  Carrington  were  indeed  very  fine.  Mr.  N.  H.  Mose, 
The  Nurseries,  Belmont.  Southampton,  was  a  good  second  ; 
Mr.  Nobbs,  gardener  to  His  Majesty  the  King,  nsborne  House, 
Isle  of  Wight,  third,  Mr.  L.  Dawes,  gardener  tu  Mrs.  Ogilvie, 
Hamljledon,  won  premier  place  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
with  large  richly  coloured  examples  of  popular  varieties. 
Mrs.  J.  Lewis,  Mrs.  J.  Bryant,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Lord 
Ludlow  were  noticeable  in  a  generally  good  collection.  Mr. 
Hall,  second.  Mr.  B.  HoUis.  gardener  to  Major  Chichester, 
Embley  Park,  Romsey,  won  for  eighteen  Japanese  witli  a 
good  set. 

Japanese  incurved  were  well  represented  by  Jlr.  Hall  in 
the  class  for  twelve  distinct,  by  such  varieties  as  Miss  A. 
Byron,  Australie,  and  Mrs.  Weeks;  Mr.  E.  Brown,  jun.. 
New  Alma  Road,  Southampton,  was  a  good  second.  White 
flowered  Japanese  in  two  varieties,  three  of  each,  made  a  bold 
display.  Mrs.  Weeks  and  Mutual  Friend  were  quite  at  their 
best,  and  won  for  Mr.  C.  Hosey,  gardener  to  J.  C.  d'Esterre, 


WINCHESTER. 

The  autumn  exhibitions  held  in  this  city  have  long  beei> 
known  as  some  of  the  best  in  the  provinces  ;  that  held  this^ 
3  ear  on  the  7th  andSth  inst.,  was  quite  up  to  the  high  average 
maintained  in  former  years.  The  plants  contributed  by 
Mr.  G.  Adams,  gardener  to  Colonel  F.  A.  Dickens,  Edge  HilU 
Winchester,  in  the  class  for  conservatory  decorative  plants, 
were  marvels  of  culture.  Such  varieties  as  Ma  Perfection^ 
Mrs.  Weeks,  Lady  Hanham,  Mrs.  Barkley,  and  Swan  ley 
Giant  were  not  more  than  3  feet  high,  and  were  furnished 
with  blooms  that  would  do  credit  to  a  cut  bloom  class.  Mr. 
H.  Gigg,  gardener  to  Rev.  R.  M.  Moorsom,  Holyrood^ 
Winchester,  was  a  good  second.  Classes  were  provided  for 
white  and  yellow-flowered  varieties  also ;  the  same  exhibitors 
occupied  similar  positions  for  these,  staging  grand  examples 
of  C.  H.  Curtis,  P.  H.  Pearson,  Ma  Perfection,  W.  H.  Lincoln, 
and  Niveus. 

Chrysanthemums  in  groups  were  a  distinct  feature.  Mr. 
G.  Street,  gardener  to  Rev.  M.  Burge,  The  College,  Win- 
chester, was  distinctly  first.  Mr.  T.  Store,  gardener  to 
Archdeacon  Haigh,  The  Close,  Winchester,  second.  Mr.  E. 
Long,  gardener  to  F.  C.  Burch,  Esq.,  Clovelly,  Winchester, 
was  the  premier  prize  taker  for  a  group  of  miscellaneous 
plants  arranged  for  effect  with  a  bright  exhibit.  Mr.  H.  J. 
Pitman,  gardener  to  tlie  Hon.  H.  Sewell,  Oakwood  Lodge, 
Otterlinurn,  was  a  close  second. 

Cut  blooms  were  an  impoitant  feature.  The  principal 
class  was  for  twenty-four  Japanese  and  the  same  numi  er 
incurved,  distinct.  Mr.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Messrs.  A.  H.ii  t 
and  Sons,  Stoughtnn,  Guildford,  just  succeeded  in  winnings 
the  premier  award  by  the  supei'iority  of  his  Japanese  blooms, 
which  were  heavy,  tiright,  and  tastefully  arranged.  Such 
varieties  as  Lord  Salisbury,  Lily  Mnuntford,  Miss  A.  Byroi-,. 
and  Sir  H  Kitchener  were  well  rt^presenled.  Mrs.  Geiald 
Williams,  Duchess  of  Fife,  Hanwell  Glory.  G.  Haigh,  anii 
laline  were  the  best  of  the  incuived.  Mr.  Neville,  gardener 
to  F.  W.  Flight,  Esq.,  Twyfurd,  Winchester,  was  a  clu.--e- 
second  ;  his  incurved  varieties  were  superior.  Mr.  G.  Hall, 
gardener  to  Louisa  Lady  Ashburton,  Melchat  Court,  Romsey,. 
third. 

Mr.  J.  Wasley,  with  handsome  bloomsof  Japanese,  secured 
the  leading  position  for  thirty-six,  Mr.  Hall  following 
closely.  The  class  for  one  dozen  Japanese  was  a  strongly 
contested  one.  Mr.  Wasley  again  was  invincible  with  heavy,, 
bright  blossoms.  Mr.  Dawes,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Ogilvitr, 
Hambledon,  second.  \\  bile-flowered  Japanese  varie'.ii  s, 
three  of  each,  made  a  fine  display,  arranged  as  they  were  in 
vases.  Mr.  Hughes,  with  fully-developed  specimens  of 
Mme.  Carnot,  Mrs.  Weeks,  and  Mmr.  P.  H.  Rivoire  took 
the  leading  award.  Mr.  Neville  won  a  similar  position  for 
yellow-flowered  sorts  in  good  condition. 

Incurved  varieties  were  much  better  staged  than  is- 
usually  the  case.  For  twelve,  Mr.  Hughes  showed  Mme. 
Danier,  C.  H.  Curtis  Duchess  of  Fife,  Lady  Isabel,  and  Mrs. 
R.  C.  Kingston  in  pood  form,  easily  winning  the  premier 
position.  Amateurs  made  a  charming  display ;  Mr.  E. 
Yanon,  North  Walls,  Winchester,  and  Mr.  S.  Clifton  wete 
first  and  second  respectively. 

For  twelve  biuiclies  .lapanese  and  the  same  number  i.f 
Pompon  and  Anemone  Pompon  varieties,  to  be  staged  in 
vases,  nndisbudded,  then'  were  but  two  entries;  tliese, 
however,  were  so  good  in  point  of  quality  that  a  capital 
display  was  made  by  Mr.  W.  Hunt,  gardener  to  J.  R.  aioss,, 
Estj.,  Fern  Hill,  Blackwater,  and  Mr.  Dawes,  who  secured 
the  prizes  in  the  order  given.  The  class  open  to  ladie& 
only  proved  to  be  an  interesting  division.  For  the  most 
tastefully  arranged  stand  of  floweis,  foliage,  and  grasses 
suitable  for  table  decoration,  Miss  Ayton.  Cnrnstiles, 'J'uy- 
fiu'd,  Winchester,  was  first,  with  a  particularly  light  and 
effective  arrangement.  Miss  Wadmore,  Basingstoke,  second. 
Flowering  shrubs,  coloured  foliage,  grasses,  berries,  tVc, 
arranged  in  a  stand,  made  an  imposing.display.  Miss  Nellie 
Owen,  Basingstoke,  won  the  premier  position  with  ai» 
arrangement  that  left  little  to  be  desired.  Jliss  Rosie  Carr, 
Fair  Oak  Lodge,  Bishopstoke,  second.  Miss  Wadmore  had 
the  best  arranged  basket  of  cut  flowers,  foliage,  itc,  also 
two  ladies'  sprays. 

Fruit  and  vegetables  were  a  strong  feature.  Mr.  W. 
Mitchell,  gardener  to  J.  Willis  Fleming.  Esir.,  Chileworlh 
Manor,  won  for  three  varieties  of  Grapes.  Mr.  Bowerman, 
gardener  to  Lord  Bolton,  Hackwood  Park,  Basingstoke,  was 
the  most  successful  with  vegetables,  staging  excellent 
produce.  Mr.  E.  Hillier,  The  Nurseries,  AVinchcster.  bad  an 
imposing  exhibit  of  Apples  and  Pears  ;  the  former  csiniially 
were  a  fine  feature,  so  richly  were  they  eolourfd.  Jlillier's 
Easter  Oiange,  Aronnitic  Russet,  and  Newton  A^'onder  were 
especially  noticeable.  J.  R.  Moss,  Esq.,  Wintershill  House, 
Bishop's  Waltham.  had  a  grand  bank  of  Cattleya  au  re  a  and 
C.  laliiata,  the  former  especially  very  fine. 
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WHOLE  FRUIT  BOTTLING. 

WE  are  pleased  to  know  that  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  James  Street, 
Westminster,  on  Tuesday 
next,  there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  British- 
grown  fruit  in  bottles,  displayed  specially  to 
show  how  important  is  this  industry  in  relation 
to  fruit  culture.  This  exhibition  should  deeply 
interest  bottled  fruit  consumers  and  the  whole- 
sale and  retail  traders  in  such  articles  of 
commerce.  Whilst  fresh  fruit  quickly  decays, 
it  becomes  when  treated  by  the  fruit  bottler 
almost  unperishable,  and  fully  preserves  its 
wholesomeness.  Whole  fruit  bottling  and  fruit 
Ijoiling  or  mashing  for  the  making  of  jams  and 
jellies  are  quite  distinct  industries.  In  the 
latter  case  things  may  not  always  be  what  they 
seem,  but  if  the  produce  is  beyond  suspicion  it 
need  not  be  of  the  finest  quality.  In  bottling 
fruit  whole  there  can  be  no  deception,  and  only 
articles  of  good,  well-matured,  sound  samples 
pay  for  this  method  of  preservation.  It  must 
be  a  clean  and  healthy  process.  So  wide  is  the 
range  of  fruit  thus  treated  that  it  seems  as  if 
everything  may  be  used,  some  being  preserved 
in  sweet  syrup  and  turned  out  into  glass 
dishes,  and  others  preserved  without  sugar. 
The  fruit  that  will  be  shown  is  not  all  of  home 
growth,  but  the  bulk  is,  and  that  is  a  matter  of 
the  first  importance  to  horticulture  and  a 
tribute  to  the  excellence  of  our  home-grown 
fruit  for  preserving.  We  understand  that  Mr. 
J.  E.  Austin,  the  exhibitor  of  this  great  bottled 
fruit  display,  purposes  staging  some  four  tons 
weight  of  such  produce.  Mr.  Austin,  who  is  one 
of  the  very  few  whole  fruit  bottlers  of  the  king- 
dom, has  his  business  at  Kingston-on-Thames, 
and  he  is  anxious  that  all  concerned  in  fruit 
culture,  whether  large  or  small  growers,  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  realising  how  intimate 
is  the  connection  between  his  industry  and 
fruit  culture.  AVe  hope  that  a  decided  stimulus 
will  be  given  to  both  fruit  culture  and  whole 
fruit  preservation  by  this  display.  ^Mr.  Austin 
will  also  read  a  paper  in  the  hall  during  the 
afternoon  on  the  subject. 

There  was  a  display  recently  of  dried  British 
fruits.  This  form  of  fruit  preservation  has  its 
value,  but  the  demand  seems  limited.  The 
chief  value  seems  rather  to  lie  in  the  portability 
of  the  article  produced.  There  is  another 
point,  namely,  that  we  have  few  home-grown 
fruits  that  are  naturally  fitted  for  drying, 
and  the  process  is  costly.    In  preserving  fruit 


whole  in  bottles  we  find  almost  every  fruit  can 
be  used,  at  very  moderate  cost ;  indeed,  it  is  a 
method  which  can  be  conducted  with  great 
success  in  our  homes,  although  perhaps  not 
so  efficiently  as  by  a  practised  hand. 


A    BIRTHPLACE    OF    ROSES. 

Neither  Roses  nor  visitors  were  in  the  best 
possible  trim  for  mutual  appreciation  on 
September  14,  which,  unluckily,  proved  to  be 
one  of  the  rare,  hopelessly  wet  days  of  the 
present  season,  and  it  speaks  well  for  the 
exceptional  interest  of  Messrs.  Soupert  and 
Notting's  famous  nurseries  at  Luxembourg  that 
the  deluge  of  rain  had  little  effect  in  damping 
our  rosarian  ardour.  For  this  great  estab- 
lishment is  much  more  than  a  mere  Rose 
nursery — it  is  the  birthplace  and  cradle  of 
many  beautiful  varieties  which  have  already 
enriched  our  gardens  in  the  past,  and,  judging 
by  the  vast  numbers  of  promising  seedlings 
which  are  being  rigorously  tested  in  the 
grounds  at  the  present  moment,  there  is  every 
reason  to  look  forward  to  still  better  things. 
It  is  worth  while  once  in  a  way  to  recall  to  our 
minds  the  immense  amount  of  patience,  skill, 
and  loving  labour  which  goes  to  the  making  of 
one  new  Rose. 

The  home  nursery  occupies  four  hectares — 
nearly  ten  English  acres— of  land  at  Limperts- 
berg,  a  faubourg  of  the  capital  town  of  the 
Grand  Duchy.  The  sandy  soil,  with  a  sub- 
stratum of  rock  at  no  great  depth  below, 
appeared  to  be  somewhat  lighter  than  would 
generally  be  considered  the  best  for  Roses,  but 
the  vigour  and  exceeding  freedom  from  blight 
of  all  kinds  left  nothing  to  be  desired,  at  any 
rate  for  Tea  Roses,  while  the  masses  of  flowers 
and  buds,  unhappily  overweighted  though  they 
were  for  the  moment  by  the  heavy  rain,  were 
truly  astounding.  The  ground  is  laid  out  in 
oblong  beds,  each  variety  occupying  its  own 
quarter.  As  we  passed  into  it,  we  stood,  as  it 
were,  on  the  shore  of  a  sea  of  Roses,  for  these 
acres  are  devoted  mostly  to  low-growing  Teas 
and  their  congeners,  which  are  at  this  season 
at  the  high  tide  of  autumn  flowering.  The 
standards  and  half-standards  are  grown  else- 
where in  much  larger  space  and  in  somewhat 
heavier  soil. 

We  were  permitted,  by  the  courtesy  of  M. 
Soupert,  who  kindly  gave  us  much  interesting 
information,  to  have  a  passing  glimpse  of  the 
methods  of  hybridisation.  Bunches  of  plump 
hips,  already  reddening,  were  pointed  out, 
bearing  the  precious  seed  resulting  from  care- 
fully assorted  crosses,  the  details  of  which 
were  affixed  to  each  fruiting,  as  well  as  entered 
with  minute  exactness  into  the  official  pedigree 
records.  These  crosses  are  not  efi'ected  at  hap- 
hazard. The  attributes  of  each  Rose  employed 
are  studied  with  the  utmost  discrimination,  in 
the  hope  of  enhancing  its  beauty  and  counter- 
acting  its    defects   in   the    new   combination. 


One  may  not  venture  to  guess  at  the  vast 
disproportion  of  failures  to  one  success  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  remember  that  every  promising 
seedling  has  to  pass  through  a  probation  of 
many  seasons  before  its  merits  can  be  safely 
assured,  while  all  must  be  tended  with  equal 
care  tor  two  or  three  years,  even  thoughithe 
final  destination  of  the  worthless  must  be  the 
rubbish  -  heap.  Any  one  who  has  sufficient 
patience  may  embark  on  small  experiments  in 
hybridising,  with  Marechal  Niel  as  the  seed- 
bearer,  a  Rose  which,  in  my  limited  experience 
at  least,  is  very  prolific  of  fine  hips  under  glass. 
Possibly  the  result  might  lead  to  a  more 
respectful  appreciation  of  the  painstaking 
labours  of  those  who  do  so  much  to  provide 
for  us  some  of  our  purest  delights.  It  is  not 
every  Rose,  well  suited  though  it  maj'  be  in 
colour  or  habit,  that  will  make  a  good  seed- 
parent.  One  such  well-known  Rose — it  was 
Papa  Gontier,  unless  the  rain  washed  away 
the  right  one  from  the  tablets  of  memory — 
notwithstanding  every  other  good  quality, 
persists  in  dropping  its  well-developed  seed- 
pods  on  reaching  a  certain  stage,  and  no  treat- 
ment avails  to  check  the  annoying  habit.  M. 
Soupert's  ambition  is  to  originate  a  Tea  Rose 
with  the  glowing  crimson-scarlet  of  General 
Jacqueminot,  ancl  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  success 
will  follow  his  efforts. 

Amongst  other  interesting  items  was  a  bed  of 
dwarf  Roses  beginning  to  show  the  climbing 
tendency.  Here  and  there  a  long,  flexible  shoot 
was  thrown  up,  quite  diflerent  in  character 
from  the  rest.  To  fix  this  tendency,  buds 
were  taken  separately  from  these  strong  shoots. 
Two  perhaps  out  of  every  twenty  may  retain 
the  climbing  form  ;  the  rest  revert,  and  the 
process  is  repeated  again  and  again  until  either 
success  crowns  the  attempt,  or  it  proves  without 
question  a  failure. 

One  of  the  new  Tea  Roses  to  be  sent  out 
next  spring  is  Souvenir  cle  Pierre  Netting. 
Naturally  the  raiser  was  enthusiastic  in  its 
praise,  and  beds  upon  beds  filled  with  dwarfs 
veritably  smothered  with  its  lovely  apricot- 
tinted  flowers  spoke  volumes  in  its  favour. 
It  is  the  result  of  the  cross,  Marechal  Niel  x 
ilaman  Cochet,  and  certainly  promises  to  be  a 
distinct  and  beautiful  flower,  with  its  deep 
orange  reflections  and  rose-edged  petals.  It  is 
claimed  that  in  freedom  of  flowering  it  sur- 
passes all  known  varieties.  More  than  400 
blooms  were  counted  on  a  group  of  about  forty 
pot  plants. 

More  than  one  charming  new  Rose  of  the 
present  season  was  pointed  out.  Amongst 
them  was  the  Hybrid  Tea  Conrad  Strassheim 
(Caroline  Testout  x  Charles  Dar-ndn),  whose 
blush- white  petals  had  a  reverse  of  bright  rose, 
a  fine  flower,  standing  hot  weather  remarkably 
well,  and  excellent  for  forcing,  ilme.  J.  P. 
Soupert  (Hybrid  Tea),  another  seedling  from 
Caroline  Testout  x  Mdlle.  Alice  Fouron,  was 
very  good.  It  resembles  C.  Testout  in  bud 
and  flower,  but  holds  up  better,  and  is  very 
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free  and  sweet.  The  colour  is  white,  with  a 
dash  of  yellow,  and  it  is  lovely  in  the  bud. 
Clotilde  Soupert,  an  older  Eose  of  the  Poly- 
antha  type,  bright  pink  in  the  centre  shading 
off  to  pearl-white,  was  exceedingly  effective. 
This  variety  has  been  very  good  this  autumn 
as  a  free-tioweving  edging  Rose  for  beds  of 
standards  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel  where  we 
have  been  staying. 

But  M.  Soupert  is  not  so  enamoured  of  his 
own  creations  that  he  can  admire  no  others. 
Many  favourites,  old  and  new,  were  discussed, 
notably  Liberty  (Dickson),  one  of  the  newer 
deep  -  tinted  Hybrid  Teas  ;  Belle  Siebrecht 
(Di<'kson),  Beaute  luconstante(Pernet-r)ucher), 
Bridesmaid,  an  American  sport  from  Catherine 
Mermet,  White  Maman  Cochet,  and  others. 
Tens  of  thousand-^  of  seedling  Briars,  and  of 
E.  laxa,  a  favourite  -stock  from  its  strong- 
rooting  qualities,  were  getting  ready  for 
grafting,  and  a  range  of  glass  houses  stood 
empty  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  newly 
budded  plants.  During  winter,  in  this  not 
very  genial  climate,  it  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  dwarf  Eoses  outside  by  earthing  them  up 
with  a  few  inches  of  soil,  so  that  if  severe  frost 
should  cut  down  the  tops,  the  lower  buds  are 
safe.  The  standards  are  sheltered  in  different 
fashion.  Before  the  end  of  our  visit  we  were 
conducted  through  the  tunnels,  hewn  out  of 
living  rock — surely  unique  in  the  annals  of 
horticulture — where  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
standard  Roses  are  planted  in  soil  brought 
in  anew  every  .season,  sufficient  light  being 
admitted  by  glass  which  at  intervals  replaces 
the  stone  roof.  In  these  snug  (piarters  they 
rest,  dormant  in  semi -darkness,  but  safe  from 
frost  from  November  until  May,  when  planting 
time  returns.  The  firm  has  been  so  well  satis- 
fied with  the  result  of  this  plan  that  many 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  original  cave, 
which  was  excavated  some  forty  years  ago. 
Any  rosarian  who  finds  himself  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Luxembourg  should  not  omit  a 
visit  to  these  very  interesting  Eose  gardens, 
where  they  will  receive  a  most  courteous 
welcome  from  M.  Soupert,  the  survivor  and 
head  of  the  existing  firm,  who  adds  to  his 
accomplishments  the  ability  to  speak  excellent 
English.  K.  L.  D. 


November  figures  Eucalyptui:  /titco.ri/lon.  This  is 
a  very  pretty  and  graceful  plant,  with  bunches  of 
pale  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  specimen  figured 
L'reAV  at  the  Villa  Allerton  at  Cannes. 

W.    E.   GCMELETON. 


RECENT    PLANT    PORTRAITS. 

The  November  number  of  the  Botanical  Maga-dne 
contains  portraits  of  the  following  five  plants  ; — 

Mii.sa  ohracea,  a  native  of  New  Caledonia.  This 
is  described  as  a  very  interesting  species,  being  the 
only  one  of  tlie  genus  to  produce  a  verj'  large 
underground  tuber  replete  with  starch,  which  when 
boiled  or  baked  is  used  as  an  article  o£  food  by  the 
natives  of  New  Caledonia;  its  flowers  resemble 
those  of  the  Yam. 

Stiii.rio  maynilicufi,  a  native  of  Australia.  This 
is  an  undershrub  «fth  large  yellow  flowers,  which, 
however,  hardly  merit  the  specific  name  given  by 
the  late  Baron  Mueller. 

Liparia  tricalloaa,  a  native  of  the  Malay  Penin- 
sular and  Sulu  Archipelago.  It  is  a  plant  of  rather 
dull  colouring  and  merely  botanical  interest. 

Ti-iroria  rhloriii  a  native  of  the  Andes  of 
Colombia.  This  is  an  Orchid  with  green  sepals  and 
white  centre  petals,  of  merelj'  botanical  interest. 

Si/rinrja  o'llala,  a  native  of  North  China,  closely 
allied  to  the  common  Lilac,  and  of  little  beauty  or 
distinctness. 

TheNovembernumberof  the  Heme  r/e  PHorticofe 
Beige  contains  portraits  of  Jhtraiila.  /njaiana,  a 
native  of  the  Congo  State.  This  is  a  distinct  and 
handsome  foliage  plant,  with  mediuni-si/.ed  leaves, 
which  are  a  deep  glossy  green  above  and  a  reddish 
chocolate  -  brown  underneath.  Begonia  erecia 
crvilala  ftore-pleno  is  a  semi-double  form  of  the 
tuberous  Begonia,  more  curious  tlian  prett)-. 

The  first  part  of  the  Paris  Berne  Horlkole  for 
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FOPthCOming'  events.  —  November  i26, 
meeting  of  the  Koyal  Horticultural  Society,  Drill 
Hall,  Westminster  ;  November  27,  annual  dinner  of 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society  :  November 
■2)S,  Richmond  Horticultural  Society — first  animal 
dinner  at  the  Star  and  Garter  Hotel  at  7  p.m., 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  Esq.,  in  the  chair. 

Royal   Horticultural  Society.— 

The  next  fruit  and  flower  sliow  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
ne.xt,  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  West- 
minster, 1 — 4  p.m.  Instead  oi  Professor  Henslow's 
demonstration,  a  lecture  will  lie  given  bj'  Mr.  .J.  E. 
Austin  on  "Fruit  Preserving  in  Relation  to  Fruit 
Culture."  Mr.  Austin  will  also  exhibit  a  large 
number  of  specimens  of  bottled  and  otherwise 
preserved  British  fruits.  At  a  general  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  held  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  inst. ,  twenty-two  new  Fellows  were 
elected,  amongst  them  being  Lady  Clay,  Sir  Alfred 
S.  Lettbridge,  K.C.S.I.,  Major  MacRae-Gilstrap, 
E.  Evans-Lombe,  J.P.,  D.L.,  and  G.  H.  Pinckard, 
M.F.H.,  making  a  total  of  S.51  elected  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  year. 

Bordeaux  Chrysanthemum  con- 
gress.— On  the  Sth  inst.  the  French  National 
Chrysanthemum  Society  held  its  annual  show  and 
congress  at  Bordeaux.  M.  Viger  presided  over  the 
proceedings.  Papers  -nere  read  on  various  subjects 
relating  to  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  the  society 
oEfered  its  large  silver-gilt  medal  for  the  most 
interesting  paper.  This  medal  was  awarded  to 
ilr.  Harman  Payne,  who  contributed  a  paper 
entitled  "The  History  of  the  Introduction  of  tlie 
Chrysanthemum  into  j"ranoe  and  England.'' 

A  school  of  horticulture  for  Scot- 
land.— We  are  to  have  a  scliool  of  horticulture 
for  Scotland,  and  it  is  to  be  opened  in  .January 
next  on  a  market  garden  some  seven  or  eight 
miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  The  principals  are  Miss 
Barker  and  Miss  Morison,  both  of  whom  were 
trained  at  Swanle3^  and  afterwards  were  pupils  in 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edinburgh.  The  usual 
subjects  are  to  be  taught,  and  as  it  is  understood 
the  business  of  commercial  gardening  is  to  be  con- 
tinued, for  which  the  ground  is  eminently  suitable, 
the  success  of  the  institution  may  he  expected. 

Mr.  W^.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.  The 
vacant  Victoria  Jfedal  of  Honour  has  been  con- 
ferred by  the  council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  upon  Mr.  W.  Bateson,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  of 
the  University  of  Cambridge,  for  his  study  and 
investigations  in  hybrid ity  and  heredity. 

The    ninth    annual    dinner    of    the 

Dyson's  Lane,  Millfield  and  Fountain  Nurseries 
Benefit  Society  was  held  at  the  Dyson's  Lane 
Nurseries  on  Saturday,  the  Kith  inst.,  when  there 
was  a  large  attendance.  Mr.  H.  B.  May,  the 
president,  made  a  suitable  reply  to  the  ^■ote  of 
thanks  for  so  aljly  filling  the  cliair,  and  a  pleasant 
evening  was  passed. 

Presentation  to  Mr.  F.  AV.  Moore. 

— The  council  of  the  Royal  Horticulturiil  Society 
of  Ireland,  at  their  monthly  meeting,  held  on  the 
l.'ith  inst.,  took  the  opportunity  of  presenting 
Mr.  F.  W.  Moore,  M.R.I. A.,  curator  of  the  Royal 
Botanic  Gardens,  Glasnevin,  with  a  very  hand- 
some canteen  case  of  forks  and  knives,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  approaching  marriage.  In  the 
absence  of  the  president,  the  Right  Hon.  Loi-d 
Ardilaun,  who  wrote  expressing  his  regret  at  not 
being  able  to  attend  to  make  the  presentation,  but 
asking  Mr.  Moore  to  accept  his  good  wishes, 
Mr.  Robertson  presided,  and  in  milking  the 
presentation  referred  to  the  kindly  feeling  that  at 
all  times  existed  between  Mr.  Moore  and  the  other 
members  of  the  council,  and  to  the  benefits  the 
society  had  derived  from  Mr.  Moore  in  the  past, 
expressing  the  pleasure  it  gave  his  colleagues  on 


the  council  to  have  such  a  fitting  opportunity  of, 
in  some  tangible  form,  conveying  to  Mr.  Moore 
their  sincere  appreciation  of  his  indomitable  zeal 
and  unflagging  energy  in,  from  time  to  time, 
helping  to  further  the  objects  of  the  societ.v,  and 
on  behalf  of  the  council  wished  Mr.  iloore  and  his 
bride-elect  every  happiness.  Other  members  of 
the  council  spoke  to  the  same  purpose,  to  which 
Mr.  Moore  suitably  replied,  expressing  the  pleasure 
it  gave  him  to  be  the  recipient  of  such  a  handsome 
and  useful  present,  and  for  which  he  most  sincerely 
thanked  the  council,  remarking  that  the  courtesy 
and  kindness  he  had  at  all  times  received  from  the 
members  of  the  council  rendered  anything  he  had 
done  for  the  society  onlj'  a  pleasure,  and  that  he 
had  every  hope  for  the  society's  success  in  the 
future. 

National     Chrysanthemum 

Society. — The  annual  dinner  of  this  society 
will  take  place  in  the  Venetian  Hall  of  the  Holborn 
Restaurant  on  Wednesday  next  at  6.1.5  p.m.  Sir 
Albert  Kaye  Rollit,  M.P.,  president  of  the  soeietj', 
will  take  the  chair. 

Trees    in    sheltered     places.  —  Sir 

Charles  Robinson  sends  from  Dorsetshire  the  fol- 
lowing note  about  two  trees,  showing  their  remark- 
able growth  in  a  sheltered  place  and  good  climate  : 
— "With  infinite  compunction  I  have  just  been 
obliged  to  cut  down  some  fine  growing  trees  and 
shrubs  which  had  outgrown  their  place  and  had 
begun  to  obstruct  light  and  air  from  the  house. 
The  dimensions  of  the  two  following  are  perhaps 
worthy  of  note.  A  Sweet  Bay,  forming  a  splendid 
cone  of  foliage  all  round  without  a  break,  measured 
30  feet  in  height  with  a  diameter  of  leafage  of 
27  feet.  A  Jlonterey  Cj'press  (Cupressus  macro- 
carpa)  had  reached  a  height  of  54  feet.  Both 
these  trees  were  planted  by  nn^self  twenty-eight 
j-ears  ago.  They  had,  of  course,  every  advantage  of 
position,  my  house  being  in  a  sheltered  valley 
within  a  mile  of  the  sea.  Both  the  trees  were 
still  rapidly  growing,  and  would  doubtless  have 
attained  to  considerably  greater  dimensions.'' 

W^orshipful  Company  of  Gar- 
deners. —  The  annual  dinner  of  the  above 
ancient  compan)'  was  held  at  Prince's  Restaurant 
on  Monday  last,  and  a  most  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent.  The  Master  of  the  Compan3'  for  the  present 
year,  C.  E.  Osman,  Esq.,  presided,  and  he  was 
supported  b}'  the  Lord  ihyor  of  London,  ilr. 
Sheriff  Marsliall,  ilr.  Alderman  and  Sheriff  Bell, 
Alderman  Sir  .Joseph  Savorj',  Bart.,  Alderman  Sir 
ilarcus  Samuel,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart., 
Lieutenant-General  .Sir  William  Stirling,  K.C.B., 
ilr.  T.  R.  Dewar,  M.P.,  Mr.  .J.  Hampton  Hale, 
and  others.  Also  present  were  Rev.  W.  Wilks, 
Messrs.  N.  N.  Sherwood,  W.  Sherwood,  E.  Sher- 
wood, AY.  A.  Bilney,  J.  W.  Barr,  P.  R.  Barr, 
J.  H.  Solomon,  and  A.  H.  Solomon.  The  whole 
company  numbered  considerably  over  one  hundred. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner,  and  after  the 
loj'al  and  patriotic  toasts  were  honoured,  the 
Master  rose  to  propose  "The  Lord  ilay or,  the 
Sheriffs,  and  Corporation  of  London,"  which  was 
responded  to  by  the  Lord  ilayor  and  Mr.  Sheriff 
Bell.  The  toast  of  the  evening,  "The  Worshipful 
Company  of  Gardeners,  may  it  flourish,  root  and 
brand),  for  ever,  and  the  ilaster,"  was  next  pro- 
posed by  the  Lord  ilayor,  who  remarked  that  the 
Bank  of  England  stood  upon  part  of  the  old  garden 
of  the  Gardeners'  Companj'.  He  also  spoke  in  eulo- 
gistic terms  of  the  present  ilaster  of  the  Companj'. 
The  ilaster,  in  response,  referred  to  the  length  of 
time  the  Company  had  existed,  saying  tliat  it  was 
founded  in  1 14.5.  .Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  in  proposing 
"The  new  ilembers  of  the  Court  and  Livcrj-,'' 
pleasantly  criticised  the  table  decorations,  which  he 
deemed  to  be  hardly  worthy  of  the  occasion.  Sir 
Trevor  remarked  upon  the  delight  and  pleasure  to  be 
obtained  from  gardening,  equally  from  a  cottage 
garden  as  one  of  many  acres,  ilr.  Sheriff  H.  B. 
Marshall  and  ilr.  .J.  JI.  Allen  replied.  "The 
Visitors"  was  proposed  by  ilr.  T.  R.  Dewar,  il. P. 
The  Archdeacon  of  London,  in  responding,  said 
that  he  counted  amongst  his  friends  maiij'  of  the 
best  head  gardeners  in  the  country,  and  he  thought 
the  Company  would  do  a  commendable  action  in 
electing  some  of  these  professional  gardeners  to  the 
honorary  freedom  of  the  Company. 
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Corn  Exchang-e  Chrysanthemum 

Society. — Tins,  the  socdnd  exliibiliou,  touk 
place  in  one  of  the  npper  rooms  of  the  Corn 
Exchange  on  Monda\'  last,  and  proved  decidedly 
successful  from  the  exhibitors'  point  of  view,  as 
some  excellent  blooms  were  staged.  The  society 
is  managed  by  a  ciimmittee  of  gentlemen  of  the 
Corn  Exchange,  who  subscribe  to  the  prize  fund. 
The  judging  is  done  early  in  the  day,  and  the 
public  are  admitted  l)y  payment  up  to  .'5.30  p.m., 
when  the  flowers  are  sold  by  auction,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Corn  Exchange  Benevolent  Society. 
Last  j'ear  a  sum  of  £50  was  paid  over  to  the 
treasurer  — in  part  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  and 
the  remainder  ni  the  form  of  special  subscriptions. 
Some  very  fine  Japanese  blooms  were  staged  in 
nine  classes,  and  in  a  few  of  them,  in  which  mixed 
blooms  were  admissible,  some  good  incurved 
flowers  were  seen.  In  addition  to  two  money  prizes 
in  each  class,  a  handsome  silver  cup,  obtained 
b3'  subscription,  was  offered  for  the  best  twelve 
blooms  shown  in  any  class,  and  this  was  won  by 
J.  S.  Holland,  Esc[. ,  Addlestone,  with  a  stand  of 
very  fine  Japanese,  which  also  took  tlie  first  prize  in 
Class  5,  and  which  contained  the  premier  bloom 
in  the  show — a  highly  developed  Nellie  Pockett. 
Four  of  the  classes  are  open  only  to  members  of 
the  Corn  Exchange,  and  the  remaining  five  to  non- 
members  who  are  amateurs.  Beautiful  Orchids, 
Roses,  and  Chrysanthemums  were  sent  bj'  several 
persons,  and  they  formed  a  most  attractive  ad- 
junct to  the  show.  The  treasurer  is  W.  R,  Clarke, 
E.;([. ,  and  the  hon.  secretary,  J.  H.  Mitchener, 
Esq.  The  awards  were  made  by  Mr.  Richaril 
Dean,  V.M.H. 

Elaeag'nus    maerophylla.— More    use 

might  well  be  made  of  the  various  evergreen 
species  of  EUeagnus  in  shrubberies,  for,  in  addition 
to  being  of  value  as  e\-ergreens,  their  flowers  are 
not  to  be  despised.  The  species  under  notice  is  an 
especialh'  useful  plant.  It  grows  6  feet  or  8  feet 
high,  has  fairly  large  ovate  leaves,  green  above, 
sihery  beneath,  and  during  late  autumn  it  bears  a 
profusion  of  small  white  sweetly  scented  flowers. 
It  is  a  native  of  China  and  Japan,  and  has  been  in 
culti\'ation  for  a  considerable  time.  Like  most  of 
the  other  species,  it  grows  readily  from  cuttings  of 
half-ripened  wood,  inserted  in  pots  of  sandy  soil  in 
July  ;  place  the  pots  under  a  closed  hand-light. — 
W.  D. 
Chrysanthemums    at    \Arateplow 

PaPk. — Ever  since  this  delightfully  situated 
park  was  opened  to  the  public  those  responsible 
for  its  management  have  never  failed  to  make  an 
attractive  display  of  flowers.  For  months  past 
early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  have  been  in 
beauty,  but  it  is  to  the  display  under  glass  that 
these  remarks  apply,  as  each  season  during  the 
flowering  period  the  greenhouse  is  thronged  with 
visitors,  more  especially  on  Saturdays  and 
Sundays.  Some  thousands  of  plants  are  matured 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Webb,  whose  system  of 
cultivation  succeeds  remarkably  well,  when  all 
things  are  considered.  On  the  occasion  of  our 
visit  the  large  greenhouse  was  well  filled,  two 
huge  banks  of  freely-flowered  plants — one  on  either 
side.  The  display  is  then  continued  through  a 
range  of  Vineries,  with  the  plants  grouped  to  the 
wall,  and  overhanging  in  the  rear,  in  a  most 
attractive  way,  were  a  large  number  of  profusely- 
flowered  specimens  of  Margot,  which  is  still 
regarded  here  as  one  of  the  best  types  of  the 
Japanese  of  a  decorative  character.  There  is 
plenty  of  room  for  more  of  this  class,  not  only  in 
public  displays  but  also  in  private  collections  and 
exhibitions  throughout  the  country,  where  large, 
njassive  blooms  are  encouraged  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  small  to  medium-sized  decorative  ones  are 
almost  totally  excluded.  It  cannot  be  said  that 
the  large  blooms  in  this  display  were  mops  or 
over  large,  for  taken  as  a  whole  they  could  be 
regarded  as  flowers  of  medium  to  large  size.  The 
beautiful  Japanese  blooms  of  Matthew  Hodgson 
were  full  of  colour,  contrasting  with  the  bronzy 
yellow  flowers  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Hall,  which  is  an 
excellent  plant  for  grouping.  G.  W.  Childs,  one 
of  the  brightest  crimson  Japanese  flowers  extant, 
and  sent  out  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets  years  ago, 
is  highly  valued  for  its  colour,  although  the  blooms 


are  not  liy  any  means  large.  A  ricli  deep  crimson 
is  seen  in  William  Seward,  which  was  never  absent 
from  the  exhibition  table  a  few  years  ago.  It  is  a 
plant  of  easy  culture,  and  seldom  fails  to  reward 
the  grower.  Mrs.  .James  Bessant  is  a  good  white, 
and  not  far  distant  from  this  variety  was  an  old 
friend,  viz..  Avalanche.  Less  than  a  decade  since 
this  beautiful  dense  white  bloom  was  singled  out 
as  the  best  white  of  its  daj',  and  now  it  is  only  met 
with  in  displays  of  this  character.  The  rich  crimson 
of  the  semi-early  blooms  of  William  Holmes  was 
years  ago  and  is  still  a  good  companion  to  the  last- 
named.  They  are  both  useful  for  grouping.  Pride 
of  Madford,  crimson-cerise,  James  Bidenoope, 
purplish  amaranth,  Viviand  Morel,  silvery  mauve- 
pink,  G.  W.  Palmer,  bronzy  yellow,  Phii/bus,  rich 
yellow,  Modesto,  buttercup-yellow,  Chas.  Davis, 
bronzy  yellow,  and  a  very  old  and  once  popular 
brick-red  sort  named  Val  d'Andorre  were  a  few 
of  the  more  conspicuous  of  the  many  .Japanese 
varieties.  Of  the  hairy  pulalled  flowers  there 
were  some  excellent  blooms  of  Hairy  Wonder, 
lovely  cinnamon-buff,  and  by  far  the  best  repre- 
scTitative  of  the  type.  There  was  also  Mrs.  I). 
AVard,  a  deep  bronzy  yellow  flower  of  large  pro- 
portions, but  not  so  interesting  as  the  first-named, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  things  ever  sent  out  by 
Mr.  H.  .J.  .Jones.  A  few  incurved  sorts  were 
noticeable,  mostly  introduced  long  ago.  There 
were  charming  examples  of  Mr.  George  Glenny, 
the  pale  yellow  representative  of  one  of  the  very 
best  tj'pes  of  incurved  in  cultivation.  Beverley, 
now  almost  forgotten,  was  there  also,  as  well  as 
others  less  interesting.  Descartes,  bright  crimson- 
red,  and  Mme.  Robert  Owen,  purest  of  whites, 
ably  illustrated  the  quaint  beauty  of  the  large 
Anemone  Chiysanthemums.  Pompons,  too,  were 
not  forgotten,  nor  were  the  decorative  Japanese. 
What  is  badly  needed  here  is  the  addition  of  a 
large  number  of  new  and  choice  sorts.  Surely  the 
Parks  Committee  of  the  London  County  Council 
might  show  a  little  enterprise  in  this  matter,  if 
only  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Bulletin  of  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation (Kew).  —  The  recently  -  published 
bulletin  contains  a  list  of  seeds  of  hardj'  herbaceous 
annual  and  perennial  plants  and  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  which  for  the  most  part  have  ripened 
at  Kew  during  the  present  year.  These  seeds  are 
not  sold  to  the  general  public,  but  are  available 
for  exchange  with  Colonial,  Indian,  and  foreign 
botanic  gardens,  as  well  as  with  regular  corres- 
pondents of  Kew.  No  application,  except  from 
remote  Colonial  possessions,  can  be  entertained 
after  next  March.  We  cannot,  of  course,  print  the 
list,  although  interesting,  as  it  runs  to  forty  pages. 
The  bulletin  is  4d. 

Lantanas  in  November.— That  Lan- 

tanas  will  readily  reproduce  themselv&s  from  seeds 
is  known  only  too  well  to  cultivators  in  the 
tropics,  where  they  are  very  troublesome  weeds, 
though,  at  the  same  time,  very  pretty  ones.  In 
this  country  they  are  becoming  more  popular  j'ear 
by  year  for  bedding,  but  are,  as  a  rule,  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  strike  readil3',  rather  than  by 
seeds.  At  the  Ac^uarium  show,  however,  on  the 
.")th  inst. ,  a  very  attractive  exhibit  consisted  of  a 
large  group  of  plants  in  full  flower,  from  seed 
sown  on  .June  5.  The  plants  were  only  a  few 
inches  high,  but  each  bore  many  flower  clusters. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  variety  in  colour 
amongst  them,  the  onlj'  exception  which  could,  in 
this  respect,  be  taken  to  the  exhibit  as  a  whole 
was  a  scarcity  of  the  more  vivid  tints.  With 
Verbenas  now  frequently  raised  from  seeds,  and 
Lantanas  obtained  in  the  same  manner,  our  system 
of  propagating,  as  in  other  garden  matters,  undergo 
many  changes. — T. 

Bamboo  blinds. — Having  lately  seen  in 
several  of  the  best  Belgian  nurseries  the  blinds 
made  of  thin  wooden  laths,  fastened  together  with 
wire,  which  are  there  in  common  use,  and  are 
excellent  both  for  the  shading  of  glass  houses  and 
for  the  temporary  shelter  of  outdoor  plants,  it 
was  interesting,  in  a  rather  obscure  corner  of  the 
Aquarium,  on  one  of  the  Chrysanthemum  show 
days,  to  come  upon  an  exhibit,  liy  Messrs.  Nieuwerf 
and  Co.,  of  Pinner,  of  Bamboo  blinds,  which  are 
quite  novel,  and  bid  fair  to  be  even  more  service- 


able. Tliese  blinds,  which  are  made  of  split 
Bamboos,  bound  together  by  Kemoetic  twine,  are 
exceedingly  light  as  well  as  strong,  and  may  be 
easily  rolled  up,  in  both  which  particulars  they 
excel  the  wooden  blinds  in  use  in  the  foreigh 
nurseries,  of  which,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the 
writer,  we  have  had,  until  now,  no  English  coun- 
terpart. The  liamboo  blinds,  whicli  are  imported 
from  .Java,  and  made  bj'  coolies,  are  not  very 
expensive,  the  smallest,  h  feet  by  8  feet,  costing 
7s.  bd.,  and  larger  sizes  in  proportion.  In  Holland 
they  are  already  superseding  the  older  wooden 
blinds.  The  best  means  of  shading  plant  houses, 
and  of  giving  temporary  protection  from  early 
frosts  to  outdoor  crops,  are  subjects  upon  which 
the  last  word  has  by  no  means  been  spoken,  and  it 
is  right  that  attention  should  be  drawn  to  tliese 
Bamboo  blinds,  which  seem  likely  to  meet  a  want 
not  too  well  supplied  in  our  Engli.sh  gardens. — 
K.  L.  D. 
Tomato  Dickson's  Crimson  King. 

— What  a  grand  Tomato  this  is.  I  do  not  think  it 
ha.s  a  single  fault.  It  is  an  enormous  cropper,  the 
fruit  being  of  medium  size,  quite  smooth,  of  a 
bright  scarlet  colour,  and  the  (quality  first-class. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  free-.setting  varieties  that  I 
know,— T.  C. 

Tomato  Duke  of  York.— When  going 
round  the  garden  lielonging  to  a  friend  of  mine  last 
summer  I  was  astonished  at  seeing  an  enormous 
crop  of  Tomatoes.  The  house  was  10  feet  long. 
There  were  twenty  plants  at  the  time  of  my  visit, 
and  '2001b.  had  been  sold,  besides  what  had  been 
used  in  the  kitchen,  and  there  would  be  about 
."lOlb.  to  ripen.  Several  first  prizes  had  been  won 
with  fruit  out  of  the  house. — Thomas  Cockerill, 
Wirk-iirorlh ,  Derhi/. 

Two  good   bedding   Roses.  —  I    am 

thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  correspondent 
who  insists  on  a  preponderance  of  Papa  Gontier 
for  his  large  Rose  bed,  for  in  addition  to  its 
excellent  constitation,  freedom  of  flowering,  and 
beautiful  bud  tints,  it  possesses  the  merit  of 
lasting  out  longer  than  almost  any  variety,  and 
more  flowers  are  produced  late  in  autumn  from 
health}'  well-established  plants  of  this  than  from 
anything  else.  In  addition  to  varieties  recommended 
to  associate  with  this,  I  should  like  to  add 
Augustine  <iuinoisseau,  one  of  the  very  best.  A 
large  bed  planted  with  alternate  clumps  of  the  two 
above-named  was  a  very  interesting  feature  until 
cjuite  late  in  the  season.  I  should  think  the  newer 
variety  Corallina  would  also  be  an  admirable  com- 
panion to  Augustine  Guinoisseau. — E.  B. 

Plum  Coe's  Late  Red.— The  last  dish 

of  Plums  (Coe's  Late  Red)  was  gathered  from  a 
north-west  wall  on  the  1 1th  inst.,  and  Imperiale  de 
Milan  on  the  same  aspect  has  not  long  been  over. 
When  to  these  facts  are  added  the  statement  that 
the  first  dish  of  Early  Prolific  was  gathered  on 
.July  'li,  and  that  in  the  time  intervening  between 
the  two  dates  (about  three  and  a  half  months) 
Plums  alike  for  dessert  and  culinarj'  purposes  have 
always  been  available,  the  length}-  season  of  this 
useful  fruit  is  apparent.  Two  causes  are  essential 
for  the  prolongation  of  the  season,  viz.,  a  careful 
selection  of  varieties  and  varied  I'speets.  The 
earliest  fruits  are  obtained  from  a  south  or  south- 
east wall,  the  next  from  south-west  or  west,  and 
the  last  from  any  northerly  aspect  varying  from 
north-east  to  north-west.  I  have  found  Diamond, 
Monarch,  Late  Red,  and  Blue  Imperatrice  about 
the  best  for  north  walls. — E.  Buerell,  Surrey. 

D'Arcy  Spice  Apple  at  Colchester. 

— At  the  recent  Chrysanthemum  and  fruit  show 
held  at  Colchester,  this  old  but  valuable  Apple  was 
well  staged,  and  in  these  days,  when  fruits  are  not 
much  favoured  unless  showy,  it  is  creditable  that 
this  variety  should  hold  its  own.  Few  Apples,  as 
far  as  appearances  go,  have  so  little  to  commend 
them  as  the  above.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  with  a 
large  eye,  and  is  not  handsome,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  is  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Apples  we  have 
in  its  season,  that  is,  from  March  to  May.  Gi\'en 
cool  storage,  and  allowed  to  hang  late  on  the  trees, 
it  kee]js  well  until  the  later  period.  I  am  aware 
that  it  may  be  used  at  an  earlier  period,  but  I 
think  its  value  is  at  the  season  named.  Tiiis  may 
be   termed   an   Essex  Apple,  as   it  was   first  di  - 
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covered  near  Colchester,  and  few  fruits  have  ils 
peculiar  spicy  flavour.  It  is  rather  a  slow  grower, 
aud,  being  very  compact,  is  well  suited  for  bush 
culture,  though  in  the  district  named  above  I  have 
seen  good  crops  on  standard  trees.  Like  all  good 
Apples,  it  has  several  names,  a  favourite  one  in  the 
West  of  England  being  Spring  Ribston,  and  in 
other  places  it  is  known  as  the  Essex  Spice  and 
Baddovv  Pippin.  It  is  excellent  for  late  dessert, 
and  deserves  extended  culture  for  this  purpose. — 
G.  Wythes. 

Xanthoeeras    sopbifolia.  —  This  tree 

does  not  appear  to  be  widel}'  grown,  and  I  have 
heard  doubts  expressed  as  to  its  being  hardy 
enougli  to  stand  the  winter  in  some  districts.  Not 
long  ago  I  saw  a  fine  specimen  in  a  Kentish 
rectory  garden.  Tlie  tree  is  5  feet  or  0  feet  high, 
and  under  the  shelter  of  a  thick  hedge  of  Laurus- 
tiuus  it  flowers  freelj'  every  year,  and  also 
produces  fruit.  The  long  white  and  slightly 
tinted  blooms,  which  change  to  purple,  are  very 
eS'ective,  but  one  rarelj'  gets  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  this  interesting  tree  in  flower.  Perhaps 
this  is  liecausc  it  does  not  belong  to  the  common 
order  of  things,  or  else  it  is  not  accommodating 
enough  for  general  culture,  but  whatever  the  cause, 
it  is  a  plant  not  readily  forgotten  when  seen  in 
full  Iteauly.  —  H. 

The  Strawberry  Tree.— Cornus   capi- 

tata,  or  Uentliamia  fragifera,  as  the  shrub  is  also 
called,  is  not  a  plant  for  ever}'  garden,  as  it  is  only 
hardy  in  mild  districts.  Perhaps  this  is  why  it  is 
so  rarelj'  met  with  in  gardens.  There  can  be  no 
other  reason  I  think,  as  its  white  flowers  are  very 
efl'ective,  and  the  Strawberry-like  inedible  fruits 
(from  which  the  shrub  gets  its  common  name) 
that  follow  are  extremely  interesting.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  saw  in  a  garden  near  the  South 
Coast  a  healthy,  vigorous  shrub  growing  as  freely 
as  if  winter  were  unknown.  It  has  no  i)rotection 
at  any  time,  but  as  yet  the  winter  has  had  no 
effect  on  it.  It  flowers  freely  every  year,  and 
when  I  saw  it  it  was  carrying  quite  a  crop  of  it.= 
curious  Strawberry-like  fruits. — H. 

Fruit  trade  in  Jamaica.— Mr.  Herbert 

Thomas  in  a  recent  illustrated  lecture  on  Jamaica 
at  the  Imperial  Institute  said  that  the  lamentable 
decay  of  the  sugar  industry  could  not  be  more 
forcibly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact  that  whereas 
at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteentli  century  SOU 
sugar  estates  had  been  under  cultivation,  there  are 
now  only  125.  Even  Jamaica  rum  is  in  less 
demand  tlian  formerly,  having  been  largely  super- 
seded— even  in  the  island  itself — by  whisky.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  fruit  trade  of  late  years  has 
made  great  strides  ;  its  value  was  £40,000  in  1897, 
and  £63.1,000  in  1899.  Tobacco  is  a  product  with 
a  great  future  in  store  for  it  ;  also  cocoa,  the  culti- 
vation of  which  has  recently  largely  increased  and 
its  (|uality  ini)ir(jved. 

Tokyo   Botanical   Garden. —  In   the 

Journal  of  ApiAitil  Microxcopi/  and  Laboratory 
Melhodi  (published  b}'  the  Bauscli  and  Lomb 
Optical  Company,  Rochester,  New  York),  for 
October  there  is  a  description,  with  photographic 
illustrations,  of  the  botanical  laboratory  and  the 
botanical  garden  of  the  Tokyo  Imperial  University, 
.Japan.  Tire  University  buildings  comprise  a 
herbarium,  library,  laboratories,  museum,  lecture- 
ruom,  and  rooms  for  a  professor  and  three 
assistants.  There  are  special  courses  in  the 
agricultural  college  of  the  University  in  forestry 
and  agriculture.  The  botanic  garden  has  been 
established  for  about  220  j'ears,  and  is  aljout  five 
acres  in  extent. 

The  Spruce   and   its   enemies.— In 

Bulletin  2S  of  the  Eiiti»mological  Division  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  Ur. 
Hopkins  makes  some  remarks  about  the  "insect 
enemies  ol  the  Spruce  in  the  north-east."  In  New 
England  and  near  territories  forests  of  Red  Spruce 
(Picea  rubens)  have  been  slowly  dying,  anil  the 
cause  of  the  mischief  is  a  new  species  of  beetle 
named  Dentroctonus  picea  perda.  The  Bulletin  is 
well  illustrated  with  jilates. 

Javanese  Rhododendrons  and  the 

fog".  —  fhe  numerous  garden  varieties  of  .Javanese 
Rhododendrons  are  less  affected  by  the  heavj' 
sulphur  fogs,  by,  far  too  prevalent  in  the  neigh- 


bourhood of  Loudon,  than  almost  any  other  class 
of  indoor  flowering  plants,  for  the  foliage  will 
not  oidy  remain  fresh  and  bright,  but  the  flowers 
will  expand  during  fogs  of  sufficient  density 
to  cause  their  near  relatives,  the  Indian  Azaleas,  tb 
lose  nearlj'  every  leaf.  The  principal  eflect  of  the 
fog  on  these  Javanese  Rhododendrons  is  to  cause 
the  large  scales  which  surround  the  flower  buds  to 
become  fixed,  but  when  this  happens,  if  these  scales 
are  carefully  removed  bj-  the  hand,  the  flowers  will 
•pen  without  any  further  check.  This  immunitj' 
from  fog  does  not  occur  amongst  the  lij-brids  of  the 
Himala3'an  section,  for  they  will  frecjuenlly  drop 
many  leaves,  and  even  if  this  does  not  happen  the 
flower  buds  are  often  killed.  I  refer  particularlj' 
to  the  varieties  with  more  or  less  hairy  leases,  in 
the  production  of  which  the  fragrant  flowered  R. 
Edgeworthi  has  plaj'ed  a  part,  such  as  sesterianum. 
Princess  Alice,  Lad}'  Alice  Fitzwilliam,  Countess 
of  Sefton,  Lady  Skelmersdale,  fragrantissimum, 
&c.  Owing  to  the  sulphur  in  the  atmosphere, 
man}'  plants  that  could  formerly  be  well  grown 
within  the  London  area  can  now  scarcely  be  kept 
alive,  hence  the  gradual  removal  of  our  leading 
nurserymen  to  a  purer  atmosphere. — T. 

Camellia  Sasanqua.— This  differs  from 

its  larger  relative  C  japonica  (represented  in  our 
gardens  by  a  great  number  of  varieties)  in  its 
season  of  blooming,  as  in  a  greenhouse  it  is  just 
now  luifolding  its  flowers,  wdiereas  the  better 
known  kind  will  not  reach  that  stage  for  some 
time.  Though  it  branches  freely,  the  shoots  are 
altogether  more  slender  than  those  of  C.  japonica, 
and  the  leaves  much  smaller,  while  the  flowers 
are  from  li  inches  to  2  inches  in  diameter. 
There  are  several  forms,  that  which  is  known,  at 
least  in  nurseries,  as  C.  Sasanqua  having  single  pink 
flowers,  while  in  another  they  are  white.  The 
tuft  of  }'ellow  stamens  in  the  centre  is  very 
noticeable.  Striped  and  semi-double  blossoms  also 
occur  among  the  varieties,  but  in  some  of  these 
last  the  plant  itself  is  wanting  in  the  graceful 
habit  of  C.  Sasanciua,  and  they  may  be  hybrids 
between  that  species  and  C.  japonica.  A  variegated 
leaved  variety  with  single  pink  flowers  is  also  in 
cultivation,  and,  though  pretty  when  in  good 
condition,  is  rarely  seen.  One  other  notable 
difference  between  C.  Sasanqua  and  its  larger 
relative  is  that  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to 
strike  from  cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots, 
whereas  C.  japonica  cannot  be  readily  pro- 
pagated in  that  way.  The  typical  form  was 
first  introduced  in  1811,  but  it  almost  if  not 
quite  dropped  out  of 
cultivation  until 
some  seven  or  eight 
years  ago  Messrs. 
Veitch  exhibited  it 
at  a  meeting  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  middle 
of  December,  and  a  first 
class  certificate  was 
awarded.  Tliat  led  to 
many  enquiries  after  it 
and  an  extended  culti- 
vation of  this  pretty 
li  ttle  Cam  ellia.  Regard  - 
idg  this  particular 
species,  Professor  Sar- 
gent in  his  "Forest 
Flora  of  Japan  "  says  : 
—  "  S  a  s  a  n  -  k  u  w  a 
(Camellia  Sasanqua),  a 
small  bushy  tree  of 
Southern  .Japan  and 
Chuia,  is  perhaps  more 
commonl}'  encountered 
in  Japanese  gardens 
than  the  Tsubaki  (C. 
japonica),  and  in  the 
first  week  of  November 
it  was  just  beginning  to 
open  its  delicate  pink 
flowers  in  the  gardens 
of  Nikko,  although  the 
night  temperature  was 
almost  down  to  freezing 
point." 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

BIGELOVIA. 

ONLY  a  few  years  ago  this  genus  was 
almost  unknown,  while  now  it  bids 
fair  to  become  quite  one  of  the  best 
known  in  this  country.  Belonging 
to  the  Nat.  Ord.  Composita'  i'j  flowers 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn,  and, 
although  not  of  rank  growth,  it  has,  nevertheless, 
the  good  character,  which  is  not  possessed  by  all 
plants,  of  easily  adapting  itself  to  circumstances. 
It  will  grow  almost  anywhere  in  a  dry  arid  soil 
and  the  most  exposed  position,  in  fact  the  last  two 
years  with  their  terrible  drought  have  suited  it  to 
perfection.  Bigelovias  grow  anywhere  as  long  as 
they  are  not  crowded  up  and  are  not  o\  ergrown  by 
plants  with  stronger  and  larger  foliage.  Being 
natives  of  the  Western  States  of  North  America, 
though  growi]ig  in  high  altitudes,  their  hardiness 
in  Northern  Europe  was  at  first  a  matter  of  doubt, 
but  I  have  satisfactory  reports  from  the  cimtinent, 
including  Russia,  where  they  stood  last  year's  severe 
winter  without  injury.  Should  they  by  some  mishap 
be  cut  down,  which  might  happen  if,  preceding  a 
cold  snowless  winter,  the  season  had  been  un- 
favourable to  the  proper  ripening  of  the  shrubby  or 
half-shrubby  plant,  growth  would  always  start  again 
from  the  root.  As  for  the  best  time  of  planting  it 
matters  not  whether  this  is  done  during  the  winter, 
spring,  or  autumn.  Bigelovias  are  closely  allied 
to  the  Linosyris,  which  is  now  included  with  the 
Asters.  At  first  sight  they  might  be  confounded 
with  Solidago,  but  are  quite  distinct  from  both. 

B.  graveolens,  the  best  known,  is  of  distinct 
.shrubby  habit,  growing  2  feet  to  3  feet  in  height  ; 
the  leaves  are  light  green  and  linear,  about  2  inches 
long  and  covered  with  a  pure  white  silky  wool.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  corymbs  and  are  of  a  bright 
yellow  colour,  appearing  during  the  middle  of  the 
summer  and  lasting  for  a  considerable  time  right 
up  to  the  late  autumn.  Of  B.  graveolens  there  are 
the  following  new  introductions  :  Var.  albicaulis, 
in  this  the  leaves  are  more  or  less  woolly  with  the 
tube  of  the  flower  covered  with  long  spreading 
hairs  ;  var.  hololeuca,  densely  covered  with  woolly 
hairs  as  to  resemble  a  coat  of  wool  ;  the  var. 
glabrata  is  almost  glabrous,  without  the  distinct 
woolly  character  of  the  leaves  or  stem. 

B.  arborescens  is  of  distinct  and  decided  shrubby 
or  tree-like  appearance,  covered    with  a   mass   'if 
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long  linear  leaves,  the  numerous  heads  of  flowers 
forming  corymbs  of  yellow  flowers.  Under  favour- 
able conditions  this  species  attains  a  height  of 
6  feet  to  8  feet,  and  is  a  rather  pretty  plant. 

B.  Menziesii  is  only  about  12  inches  or  18  inches 
in  height,  usually  sticky ;  it  is  covered  with 
spathulate  foliage  and  yellow  flowers. 

B.  Cooperi  is  a  low-growing  plant,  having  long 
linear  or  almost  filiform  leaves  and  corymbs  of 
yellow  flowers. 

B.  Bolanderi  is  only  about  1  foot  in  height,  the 
stems  being  sticky,  while  the  branches  arc  matted 
with  white  wool  ;  the  flowers  are  bright  yellow. 

B.  Douglasii  is  a  stout  plant  of  shrubby  habit, 
1  foot  to  t)  feet  in  height,  forming  a  column  or 
•  pyramid  ;  the  foliage  is  linear-lanceolate,  and  the 
flowers  bright  yellow. 

B.  teretifolia  is  a  shrub  strongly  scented  ;  the 
foliage  is  long  and  linear,  coated  with  a  resinous 
sticky  substance ;  the  pretty  flowers  are  pale 
yellow. 

B.  ceruminosa  is  like  the  preceding,  and  of 
distinct  shrubby  habit  ;  the  peculiar  leaves  are 
filiform,  covered  with  a  sticky  odorous  substance, 
the  pretty  flowers  being  pale  yellow. — G.  Rbuthe. 

A  GOOD  BORDER  PLANT. 

Frequently  gardeners  are  at  a  loss  for  a  plant 
that  will  form  an  edging  to  a  border  or  bed  and 
not  give  much  trouble.  To  such  I  suggest  Erigeron 
mucronatus.  Early  in  November  I  saw  tliis  plant 
'  growing  in  a  position  that  it  has  occupied  for  some 
years,  and,  though  late  in  the  season,  it  was  a 
sheet  of  flower.  Individually  the  flowers  are 
small,  like  miniature  Michaelmas  Daisies,  but 
collectively  tliey  produce  a  charming  eff'ect  and 
appear  from  spring  to  autumn.  The  plants  referred 
to  form  an  edging  to  Rose  beds,  and  are  rarely 
removed.  The  decayed  tops  in  the  winter  protect 
the  crowns,  and,  when  removed  in  the  spring, 
young  growth  rapidly  springs  up.  The  height  is 
from  6  inches  to  1  foot,  the  growth  compact,  and 
the  Daisy-like  flowers  of  a  light  purple  tint. — H. 

COLCHICUM    CILICICUM. 

Of  the  late,  large-flowering  species  this  is  pro- 
bably the  prettiest.  Its  corm  is  large,  resembling 
that  of  C.  byzantinum,  and  the  leaves  are  broad 
and  vigorous,  as  much  so  as  in  C  speciosum.  The 
flowers  are  large,  with  broadly  obovate  segments 
2  inches  to  3  inches  long  and  at  least  an  inch 
broad  in  the  middle,  spreading,  deep  rosy  or  deep 
rosy  purple  in  colour,  at  the  base  dark  purple  and 
yellow  fllaments.  It  flowers  during  October  and 
into  November,  and  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  late- 
flowuring  kind,s.  It  is  still  a  comparatively  rare 
plant,  having  been  introduced  from  Asia  Minor 
only  a  few  years  ago.  The  first  imported  corms 
flowered  early  in  August,  but  now  that  they  have 
become  well  acclimatised  they  flower  much  later. 
Like  most  species  it  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 
succeed  in  any  ordinary  soil  in  the  open  exposed 
border,  &a. — G.  R. 

THE    EDELWEISS    FROM    SEED. 

Of  all  alpi  .e  plants  the  Edelweiss  is  the  most 
generally  known  from  its  associations  and  quiet 
beauty.  When  it  is  raised  from  seed  my  experience 
is  that  larger  and  more  woolly  rosettes  are  the 
result.  I  sow  the  seed  in  slight  warmth  in  March 
and  plant  the  seedlings  in  the  rock  garden  in  sunny 
exposure  and  gritty  soil. — V. 

ASTER  CORDIFOLIUS. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Avriter  late  flowering  is 
one  of  the  chief  merits  a  Michaelmas  Daisjf  can 
have,  and  as  most  of  the  varieties  of  A.  cordifolius 
as  well  as  most  of  its  hybrids  are  in  flower  from 
the  middle  of  September  to  the  end  of  October 
they  generally  meet  with  the  approval  of  amateurs. 
One  of  the  best  forms,  now  generally  known  as 
Diana,  was  given  to  me  by  Mr.  Archer  Hind  more 
than  twenty  years  ago.  He  told  me  he  first  met 
with  it  in  a  garden  in  Perthshire.  After  I  had 
flowered  it  for  three  or  four  years  I  had  a  photo- 
graph taken  of  my  best  plant — the  first  flower  ever 
photographed  in  Edge  Garden— and  I  distributed 
pieces  of  the  plant  to  friends  by  the  name  of  Aster 
Photograph.      By   this    name   I   sent    it    to    the 


Michaelmas  Daisy  con- 
ference at  Chiswick  ;  but 

as  the  name  was  thought 

too  trivial  and  undig- 
nified  for   so    prett}'   a 

flower,   I   proposed  the 

name  Diana,  which  was 

accepted,  and  has  been 

continued   here   and   in 

most  other  gardens.     I 

give  this  history  of  the 

name,    because    in    the 

catalogues    of    some    of 

the  leading  nurseries  I 

observe  that  Aster  Diana 

and   Aster    Photograph 

are  offered  as  different 

plants.     Though  I  have 

raised  and  flowered 

hundreds  of  seedlings  of 

A.     cordifolius,    chiefly 

from    Diana,    I    doubt 

whether  the  elegant  and 

spreading     plumes      of 

that   variety  have  ever 

been   surpassed,   but   it 

has  two  or  three 'rivals, 
one  with  the  same 
plumose  habit  and 
nearly  pure  white 
flowers ;  another,  the 
finest  specimen  plant 
this  season,  has  white 
rays  with  the  disc  verj' 
pale  lavender,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  judge 
between  the  Michaelmas 
Daisies  unless  we  are 
sure  that  all  the  condi- 
tions of  cultivation  are 
the  same. 

As  A.  cordifolius  is 
the  only  species  of  Aster 
with  cordate  leaves  I 
continue  to  grow,  I  feel 
pretty  sure  when  I  see 
cordate  leaves  amongst 
the  thousand  seedlings 
which  come  spontane- 
ously to  my  annoyance 
all  over  the  garden,  that 
A.  cordifolius  is  at  least 
one  of  the  parents,  and 
in  this  way  I  have 
separated  and  tested  a 

large  number  of  hybrids.  One  or  two  of  them  have 
reached  a  height  of  8  feet,  one  or  two  not  more  than 
IS  inches,  but  not  more  than  four  or  five  ha-vebeen 
saved  for  penuanent  cultivation  here. 

I  have  often  remarked  that  to  give  general  rules 
for  the  cultivation  of  Michaelmes  Daisies  is  like 
giving  general  rules  for  the  cultivation  of  Cam- 
panulas or  Lilies.  Every  kind  has  its  own  story 
about  likings,  and  A.  cordifolius  is  very  particular. 
It  especially  dislikes  hot  sun,  and  is  easily  reduced 
by  it  in  July  to  a  bunch  of  withered  stalks.  If  it 
has  too  much  shade,  on  the  other  hand,  the  deli- 
cate tints  of  its  colouring  do  not  come  out.  An 
eastern  aspect  and  rich  peat  soil,  where  the  plants 
can  grow  amongst  Azaleas  or  other  dfl-arf  shrubs, 
which  give  it  shelter  without  smothering  its  basal 
leaves,  suit  it  admirably.  Slugs  must  be  guarded 
against,  as  they  are  particularly  fond  of  its  leaves, 
and  eat  the  shoots  blind.  I  dust  the  plants  several 
times  during  the  winter  and  early  spring  with  soot 
and  quicklime — the  best  preventive  I  have  tried. 
The  plants  must  not  be  allowed  to  form  hard, 
compact  lumps  of  root-stock,  but  everj'  third  year 
should  be  divided,  and  all  the  woody  base  cleared 
quite  away.  Several  bits  of  three  or  four  stalks 
each  may  be  planted  together  a  few  inches  apart, 
and  these  will  make  a  good  display  the  first  year, 
especially  if  a  dressing  of  good  fine  soil,  with  a 
little  basic  slag  or  superphosphate — say  2  inches 
thick— is  put  round  them  early  in  .Jul}'. 

As  usual,  a  few  degrees  of  frost  have  improved 
the  colours  of  most  of  the  late  Asters.  The  only 
time  I  ever  find  any  which  I  can  call  really  blue  is 
after  two  or  three  frosts.     Asa  Gray  describes  the 


AXAPHALIS    (ANTENNARIA)    5tAKi: ARIT.ACEA. 


flowers  of  many  kinds  as  blue  and  rich  violet,  but 
when  the  iliehaelmas  Daisy  season  is  at  its  height 

1  look  in  vain  amongst  them  for  real  blue,  and  I 
sometimes  think  that  the  earlier  frosts  of  North 
America  help  to  make  them  blue  there  ;  but 
now  (November  9)  I  observe  several  late  kinds, 
seedlings  of  the  Robert  Parker  strain,  showing 
a  very  respectable  approach  to  blue  on  these 
surviving  flowers. — C.  W.  Don,  Edf/e  Hall. 

ANAPHALIS   MARGARITACEA. 

Throughout  August  and  September  masses  of 
this  hardy  Composite  are  very  effective,  whether 
growing  in  t)ie  herbaceous  border  or  wilil  garden. 
It  is  reallj-  a  North  American  species,  being  found 
widely  distributed  throughout  the  dry  woods  and 
fields  of  Canada,  Newfoundland,  the  mountains  of 
the  Southern  States,  Rocky  Mountains,  and  other 
places.  It  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  to 
English  gardens  upwards  of  3.^1)  years  ago,  and 
has  now  become  naturalised  in  England  and  many 
parts  of  the  Continent.     It  grows  from   1  foot  to 

2  feet  in  height,  and  bears  linear-lanceolate  leaves, 
which  are  clothed  witli  a  wliite  cottony  substance, 
especialh'  on  the  under  side.  The  flowers  are 
white  and  enclosed  in  dry  scale-like  brae's.  They 
are  borne  in  medium  -  .«ized  corymbose  heads 
throughout  August  and  September.  It  belongs 
to  the  set  connnonly  called  everlastings,  the  stems 
and  flower-heads  often  being  cut,  dyed,  and  sold 
for  decorative  work.  It  grows  well  in  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  is  readilj'  increased  bj'  division  in 
spring.  It  is  known  under  a  varietj'  of  names, 
two   of    the   best   known  being   Antennaria   Mar- 
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garitacea  and  Gnaphalium  margaritaceuni.  A. 
triplinervis  is  its  nearest  ally,  but  this  has  broader 
leaves  and  3'ellow  flowers. — W.  Dat.limoee. 

AUTUMN    AND    WINTER-FLOWERING 
CROCUSES. 

As  hardy  plants  flowering  out  of  doors  during  the 
dull  months  of  the  ^-ear  are  so  few  any  addition 
to  our  collections  must  be  considered  a  boon,  and 
suitable  plants  cannot  be  too  strongly  recom- 
mended. Through  the  exertions  of  a  few  lovers 
of  Crocus,  collected  in  various  parts  of  the 
Northern  Hemisphere,  the  number  of  autumn  and 
winter-flowering  species  has  been  in  late  3'ears  con- 
siderably augmented.  Thus  we  possess  at  the 
present  time  quite  a  respectable  collection,  and  bj' 
acquiring  successive  species  one  ma}'  get  Crocuses 
in  flower  from  September  until  the  end  of  April. 
To  some,  of  course,  Ihej'  niaj'  seem  liardlj'  worth}' 
of  notice,  owing  to  their  comparatively  small 
flowers,  but  I  feel  sure  they  are  more  interesting 
to  many  than  far  showier  things.  Crocuses  are 
all  hardy,  but  collected  bulbs  coming  from  a  much 
warmer  and  earlier  climate,  such  as,  for  instance, 
Palestine,  should  for  the  first  jear  at  least  be 
grown  exclusively  under  glass  in  a  cold  frame 
The  strictly  winter-flowering  species  get  spoilt  by 
severe  frost  and  heavy  rains,  and  therefore  it  is 
better  to  give  slight  protection,  such  as  with  a 
handlight  or  a  piece  of  canvas.  The  proper  time 
for  planting  is  as  early  as  possible  in  the  autvimn, 
during  August  or  early  part  of  September,  and  for 
the  early  autumn-flowering  kinds  even  earlier. 
Crocus  corms  deteriorate  when  kept  out  of  the 
ground  beyond  a  month  after  they  are  perfectly 
matured.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  often  lifted 
Crocuses  when  in  full  growth  and  transplanted 
them  without  damage,  without,  however,  letting 
the  roots  get  dr}'.  Although  they  will  grow  in 
almost  an}'  kind  of  soil  the  most  suitable  is  a  good 
sandy  loam  in  a  sunny  position.  R,ecently,  either 
almost  past  flowering,  in  full  bloom,  or  just  coming 
in  bloom  were  the  following  : — 

C.  rat/icolri  car.  sumarrairiaiui-^. — A  very  pretty 
form,  having  sulphur  or  cream-coloured  segments, 
marked  internally  with  purple  and  pale  sulphur 
anthers  and  stigmata.  This  form,  as  well  as  the 
typical  C.  vallicola,  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Thomas 
Ware  a  few  }  ears  ago  from  the  Caucasus.  Untor- 
tunatel}',  what  seemed  to  be  the  best  of  the  weak 
corms  turned  out  the  common  Gladiolus  communis 
which  the  collector  evidently  mistook  for  Crocus. 

C.  zomifiif  more  than  any  other  species  is  easily 
recognised  by  the  peculiar  flat  corm,  resembling 
that  of  an  Antholyza.  The  flowers  appear  early  in 
October,  last  for  a  considerable  time,  and  are  rosy 
lilac,  veined  internally  with  faint  purple  lines,  the 
anthers  whitish  with  branching  yellow  stigmata. 

C.  pulchiiUna  blooms  soon  after  C.  xcjnatus,  but  is 
less  common  and  prolific  than  that  species.  The 
segments  are  of  a  delicate  shade  of  bluish  lilac,  the 
inner  ones  being  marked  with  deep  purple  lines, 
while  the  anthers  are  white  and  the  stigmata 
bright  orange.  C.  pulchellus  is  one  of  the  most 
distinct  and  showy  of  autumn-flowering  Crocuses. 

C.  fipedosux,  being  so  robust  and  prolific,  is  one 
of  the  best  known.  I  have  seen  corms,  having 
been  dug  in  to  the  depth  of  IS  inches, 
flower  apparently  all  the  better ;  in  fact,  in  a 
few  localities  C.  speciosus  has  become  a  pretty 
weed.  The  segments  are  deep  lilac,  lined  and 
featliered  deep  purple,  anthers  bright  orange  with 
bright  orange  stigmata.  The  form  Aitchisoni 
flowers  later,  but  differs  little. 

C.  /irriijalii.-i  is  a  very  handsome  species,  flower- 
ing in  November  and  right  through  December  and 
January.  The  foliage,  which  appears  with  most  of 
the  autumn-flowering  species  only  after  the  flowers 
are  past,  is  contemporary  with  the  flowers  in  tliis 
species.  The  segments  are  lilac,  the  outer  segments 
being  buff-coloured  streaked  with  purple,  anthers 
}ellow  with  yellow  or  orange  stigmata. 

C.  Tonriii-jorlii. — The  leaves  usually  precede  the 
flower,  although  reaching  only  their  full  length  after 
the  flowers  are  past.  Tiie  large  segments  are 
bright  lilac  or  ro.sy  lilac,  lined  with  a  few  faint 
purple  veins,  as  well  as  a  few  more  distinct  purple 
veins.  The  anthers  are  small,  while  the  really 
show}'  stigmata  are  bright  orange-scarlet. 


C.  eanrdtal ut  much  resembles  C.  hadriaticus, 
but  while  the  first  flowers  witliout  leaves  are 
only  just  appearing  at  the  time  of  flowering,  in 
the  case  of  C.  hadriaticus  the  leaves  are  almost 
fully  developed  during  flowering  time.  Both  have 
white  flowers  witli  yellow  base  and  slightly 
featliered  with  purple. 

C.  saiirii.i.  —  A  very  variable  plant,  tlie  Saft'ron 
of  commerce  being  produced  from  this  species. 
Unless  well  grown  and  well  ripened  C.  sativus  is 
a  very  shy  bloomer.  The  leaves  appear  with  the 
flowers  ;  the  segments  are  bright  lilac,  with  purple 
at  the  base,  and  beautifully  veined  purple  :  tlie 
anthers  are  orange,  with  pretty  scarlet  stigmata. 
C.  cartwrightianus  is  a  very  pretty  white  form, 
flowering  during  October  and  Novendjer,  with 
bright  scarlet  drooping  stigmata. 

C.  loiKjiflorus. — The  fine  grassy  leaves  appear 
with  flowers.  It  usually  blooms  in  November  and 
December.  The  flowers  are  rosy  lilac,  veined 
faintly  with  purple,  the  stigmata  searlet.  In  the 
form  Wilhelmi,  which  is  paler  in  colour,  the  inner 
segments  are  distinctly  streaked  deep  purple.  . 

C.  nutliui  is  a  pretty  and  very  showy,  as  well  as 
distinct  species,  the  leaves  appearing  only  after 
flowering,  and  attaining  their  full  length  in  the 
following  spring.  The  large  ovate  or  ovate 
lanceolate  segments  are  bright  purple,  and  pale 
orange  anthers,  while  the  long  spreading  stigmata 
are  rather  showy  and  briglit  scarlet. 

C.  midiflorw^,  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  former, 
is,  however,  quite  distinct,  first  in  the  peculiar 
stolon-producing  corm,  and  the  long  segments  of 
bluish-purple  colbur  ;  anthers  are  pale  orange  and 
orange  stigmata. 

C.  Sa/zmanni. — The  leaves  of  this  species  appear 
with  the  flowers.  The  segments  are  lilac-purple, 
marked  externally  with  darker  purple  veins,  flower- 
ing in  November,  but  not  one  of  the  most  floriferous. 

C.  iridiflorus.  —  This  distinct  species  has  the 
outer  segments  of  the  perianth  of  clear  lilac-purple, 
while  the  inner  three  segments  are  much  shorter 
(hence  its  name),  of  a  pale  lilac,  anthers  orange 
and  purple,  much  divided  stigmata,  flowering  m 
October  and  November. 

C.  Climii. — The  linear  grassy  leaves  appear  at 
flowering  time  in  November  ;  the  long  segments 
are  vinous  purple,  pale  orange  anthers,  and  scarlet 
stigmata. 

C.  ochroleucns. — The  leaves  of  these  appear  with 
the  flowers,  the  perianth  being  somewhat  long  but 
small,  with  the  throat  bright  orange  and  segments 
cream}-  white ;  the  anthers  are  Aihite,  while  the  small 
stigmata  arc  orange ;  flowers  during  November  and 
December. 

C.  hyemalU. — The  long  spreading  leaves  appear 
with  flowers,  which  are  white  in  imported  corms, 
and  produced  as  early  as  November,  but  in  well- 
acclimatised  home-grown  ones  not  before  December 
and  January. 

C.  Bori/i. — The  foliage  in  this  species  appears 
even  before  the  flowers  develop  ;  these  are  white, 
rarely  marked  purple,  while  the  small  anthers  are 
white,  and  the  capillary  stigraatas  bright  scarlet  ; 
flowers  in  November  and  December. — G.  R. 
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(Continued  from paye  .J I'/, ) 

AiNIONG  the  novelties  of  lt>i)9  the  following 
five  may  be  considered  the  best,  namely, 
Bessie  Brown,  ClimbingBelleSiebrecht, 
i  Mrs.  Edward  Mawley,  Papa  Lambert, 
1^  and  Tennyson.  Taking  them  in  their 
order,  there  is  no  doubt  but  tlial 
iV.v.sj'c  Broirn  \>  a  valuable  new  Rose  of  vigorous 
constitution.  Judging  from  its  habit,  it  is  the 
offspring  of  Viscountess  Folkestone.  When  one 
can  shade  its  blossoms  it  is  possible  to  obtain  truly 
superb  specimen  flowers,  but  as  a  garden  kind  it 
is  rather  disappointing,  the  flowers  luxving  a  very 
weak  stalk,  arul  tlie  petals  quickly  become  tarnished 
by  rain,  dew,  and  thrip.  It  is  very  fragrant. 
Although  this  Rose  is  rather  stronger  in  growth, 
I  much  prefer  the  well-proved  and  magnificent 
AVhite  Lady,  which  is,  I  think,  one  of  the  finest 
Roses  in  existence. 


Climliin;/  Belli:  Slehrecht  (Mrs.  W.  J.  (irant).— 
It  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  this  is  a  very 
vigorous  form  of  a  lovely  Rose.  It  will  possibly  ' 
supplant  the  dwarf  kind,  for  when  one  can  have 
plants  some  .5  feet  to  7  feet  high,  carrying  forty  to 
fifty  flowers,  each  one  as  perfect  as  the  original  form, 
then  it  will  surely  be  best  to  grow  such  plants. 
Support  each  plant  Mith  an  iron  pillar  or  wooded 
lattice  frame  and  it  will  be  a  grand  feature.  After 
first  flowering,  slightly  prune  to  prevent  seeding, 
then  a  good  autumnal  bloom  is  secured. 

ifri.  Edward  Mairley  (lea)  is  a  Rose  ol  great 
beauty,  and  one  that  must  become  a  general 
favourite,  possibly  even  more  so  than  Maniaii 
Cochet,  which  produces  far  too  many  malformed 
flowers  in  some  soils.  The  colour  is  a  fresh  salmon- 
carmine,  the  form  excellent,  and  growth  vigorous. 
Really  a  first-rate  novelty,  and  one  that  every 
Rose  grower  should  possess,  its  only  fault  being 
a  weak  flower-stem  and  a  bad  susceptibility  to 
mildew. 

Papa  Lamliert  (H.T. ).— I  do  not  know  a  sweeter 
Rose  than  this  among  what  one  might  term  the 
show  blooms.  It  is  a  cross  between  White  Lady 
and  Marie  Bauniann.  The  flowers  are  deep, 
conical,  and  massive,  petals  of  firm  texture,  and 
colour  lively  salmon  ■  rose.  This  variety  is  far 
ahead  of  Ulster  :  in  fact,  both  are  not  wanted,  and 
I  would  much  prefer  Papa  Lambert. 

reH7(.(/.soH.  (H.T.).— This  is  a  glorified  edition  of 
White  Lady,  possessing  all  the  good  qualities  of 
the  latter.  The  flower  is  high  centred  and  much 
more  double.  There  is  a  charming  delicate  pink 
hue  pervading  the  blossom,  otherwise  they  are 
pearly  white.  The  outer  petals  are  pointed,  after 
the  style  of  Mareehal  Niel,  and  the  lasting  qualities 
of  the  blossoms  are  remarkable,  which  to  the 
exhibitor  is  no  small  matter  when  he  has  a  long 
railway  journey  to  make.  The  shapely  buds  are 
of  a  creamy  white  tint  and  the  perfection  of  purity 
of  colouring.  It  is  a  magnificent  variety  for  pots. 
For  bedding  Tennyson  will  be  a  splendid  kind 
where  a  Rose  of  strong  growth  is  wanted.  Its 
flowers  are  borne  erect  on  good  slifl!' stems,  and  are 
most  showy. 

There  arc  other  good  novelties  of  this  year  which 
have  some  distinctive  merits,  the  best  being 

Admiral  Deii-ey  (K.l.).— An  almost  white  sport 
of  Caroline  Testout.  I  thought  at  first  that  thi.s 
Rose  was  too  much  like  Viscountess  Folkestone  ; 
but  it  is  paler  in  colour,  a  good  grower,  and  as  free 
in  every  way  as  its  parent. 

Alropiirpin-ea  (Rugosa). — The  deepest  colour  yet 
obtained  in  this  valuable  tribe.  We  still  want  a 
vivid  crimson  single. 

Billiard  and  Barre  (Tea).— A  really  valuable 
Rose,  half  climber,  but  one,  like  (Justave  Regis  and 
Germaine  Trochon,  admirably  suited  for  bedding. 
When  pruning,  retain  the  annual  g'rowths  about 
•2  feet  long.  The  colour  of  the  buds  is  rich  golden- 
yellow,  superb  when  half  open,  but  rather  paler 
and  thin  when  expanded.  This  is  the  class  of 
Rose  H  e,  as  Rose  growers,  should  welcome.  They 
make  glorious  bedding  Roses. 

Cora  (China). — One  of  the  dainty  China  Teas, 
which  begins  with  JIme.  L,  Messimy.  It  is  ver}- 
small,  lemon-yellow  in  colour,  tipped  with  rose. 

E.rqidsilc  (H.T. ). — This  name  well  describes  its 
fragrance,  as  it  does  the  form.  It  is  one  of  those 
excellent  free-flowering  Roses  that  seem  to  thrive 
anywhere.  The  flowers  are  freely  produced,  the 
colour  bright  crimson  shaded  with  magenta,  and 
there  is  a  distinct  whitish  edge  to  the  petals. 
Under  glass  this  Rose  must  prove  a  grand  variety, 
as  its  growth  is  so  good,  and  there  is  apparently 
no  cessation  to  its  flowering. 

Euijenie  Laiii'-^cli  (Dwarf  Polyantha). — A  prelt}- 
Rose,  a  valuable  addition  to  this  group.  It 
is  like  a  dwaif -growing  Aglaia,  only  that  the 
orange  shading  is  rather  heavier. 

Erergrren  Cem  (Hybrid  wichuriiina).  —  The 
flower  of  this  creeping  Rose  is  not  unlike  that  of 
Alister  Stella  (!ray.  It  is  very  pretty  to  see  this 
Rose  sending  out  its  long  reddish  growths  clothed 
with  neat  shiny  foliage.  As  a  weeper  budded  on  a 
tall  briar  it  is  a  great  success,  and  as  a  (jillar  llos-c 
in  a  pot  or  on  the  lawn  it  is  veiy  elegant.  As  to 
being  evergreen,  this  is  rather  a  misnomer.  1  have 
not  found  it  more  so  than  I'Vlicitc  Perpetue,  Reine 
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Olga  fie  Wurteniburg,  Aim(5e  Vibert,  or  Longvvorth 
Rambler,  which  are  now  best  for  this  purpose. 

Gardenia  (Hybrid  wichuriana )  has  yellow 
flowers,  not  unlike  those  of  Mme.  G.  Guiiioissoau 
in  the  bud.  They  are  fairly  double  and  produced 
singly.  The  growth  is  rampant,  foliage  and  ends 
of  shoots  of  a  reddish  hue,  manifesting  by  their 
colour  their  origin  in  part  to  Perle  des  .Jardins. 
These  hybrids  all  retain  the  extraordinary 
vigorous  growth  of  the  type,  but  they  are  eai'lier 
in  flowering.  They  will  be  invaluable  for  trailing 
over  fences,  rockeries,  and  the  like.  If  used  on 
banks,  large  stones  should  be  placed  for  them  to 
run  upon  or  some  support  to  keep  growths  off  the 
ground,  where  they  are  most  liable  to  be  choked 
with  grass  or  weeds. 

Georget  Schirartz  (Tea-scented). — A  rich  yellow 
Rose  of  vigorous  growth,  with  lovely  buds,  aTid 
likely  to  prove  a  good  bedder.  It  is  very  dis- 
tinct, and  I  consider  it  one  of  the  best  high 
coloured  yellows  of  recent  years. 

Go/dquelle  (Tea-scented)  is  another  Rose  of 
intense  yellow  colour,  which  it  doubtless  gets  from 
a  most  lovely  Rose — Mme.  Eugene  Verdier,  the 
pollen  parent.  The  seed  parent,  Kaiserin  Augusta 
Victoria,  has  not  imparted  a  ver}'  vigorous  con- 
stitution I  fear.  Under  glass  it  must  be  grand, 
but  outdoors  one  must  not  expect  too  much  from 
it.  The  buds  are  particularly  handsome.  At  pre- 
sent none  of  these  newer  golden  yellows  approach 
Souvenir  de  Mme.  Levet  in  intensit}'  of  colour. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  latter  will  be  reproduced  with 
a  hardier  constitution.  At  present  it  is  extremely 
tender. 

Grande  Durhexxe  AnaMaMe  (Tea-scented)  is  a 
good  Rose,  although  possessing  no  strong  charac- 
teristics. Its  colour  is  rosy  salmon  shaded  with 
3'ellow.  It  is  very  free  flowering,  and  grows 
well. 

Jean  Bach  Siiley  (China). — This  is  a  refined  form 
of  the  common  monthly  Rose.  It  is  a  good  grower, 
flowers  large,  of  a  deep  silvery  rose  colour,  very 
sweet,  and  a  really  good  acquisition  to  this  class. 

Jerxfii  Beauty  (Hybrid  wichuriana). — The  love- 
liest of  all  the  race,  its  large,  single,  lemon-white 
flowers  are  beautiful  in  the  extreme,  and  they  are 
well  set  oft'  by  the  unique  foli.age,  which  reminds 
one  of  that  of  Rosa  sinioa,  each  leaf  glistening  as 
though  varnished.  Such  Roses  as  these  have  many 
uses,  not  onl}'  for  trailing  or  rambling,  but  for 
cutting  both  the  flowers  and  foliage,  the  latter 
taking  the  place  of 
Smilax  for  table  de- 
coration. 

Mme.  .Jacque>i 
Charrelon  (Tea- 
scented)  is  one  of  the 
surprise  Roses,  its 
flowers  in  the  dis- 
tance appear  milky 
white,  but  on  exami- 
nation the  centre 
petals  are  of  a  lovely 
apricot  colour.  Its 
growth  is  free  and 
good. 

Mme.  Retiee  de  St. 
Marceaii..  —  Many 
may  say  that  this 
Rose  is  not  wanted  if 
Souvenir  de  Catherine 
Guillot  is  grown.  It 
is  doubtless  twin 
sister  to  the  latter, 
but  the  colour  is  even 
more  intense,  some- 
times as  rich  as 
perfect  Beauty  Ineon- 
stante,  from  which 
M.  Guillot  appears 
to  have  obtained, 
through  crossing, 
some  of  the  marvel- 
lous coloured  Roses 
he  has  introduced  of 
late. 

Mar<jherila  di 
Simone  (Tea-scented). 
—  This    is,   like    the 


preceding,  too  like  a  variety  already  mentioned 
in  our  selection,  namely.  Souvenir  de  .T.  B. 
Guillot. 

3frs.  Cocker  (H.P.). — A  splendid  show  Rose,  of 
a  pure  soft  pink  colour,  largo  full  flower,  with 
high  centre,  a  perfect  Baroness  Rothschild,  but 
freer  in  growth.  It  does  not  flower  as  a  one  year 
old,  but  is  very  free  on  cutbacks. 

Psyche  (Climbing  Polyantha). — This  is  a  pretty 
rambler  Rose,  the  flowers  exquisitely  formed  and 
of  a  pale  rosy  pink  colour  with  salmon-yellow 
shading.  Its  growth  is  free,  resembling  Crimson 
Rambler,  but  the  general  eflect,  viewed  from  a 
distance,  would  not,  in  mj'  opinion,  surpass  the 
older  varieties  to  be  found  among  Rosa  semper- 
virens,  such  as  Felicite  Perpetue,  &o. 

Ruby  (jueeii  (Hybrid  wichuriana). — Altogether  a 
charming  novelty  in  colour.  Its  flowers  are  bril- 
liant carmine,  the  base  of  flowers,  also  the  back  of 
petals,  being  heavily  sufi'used  with  white.  It  must 
make  a  grand  Rose  for  an  arch  or  pillar,  and  even  as 
a  standard  weeper  would  be  very  eft'eetive.  It  is 
not  perpetual  flowering. 

Sonrenir  de  Mme.  Ernest  Cauriii  (H.T.). — The 
growth  of  this  fine  Rose  will  make  it  popular.  Its 
flowers  are  creamy  j'ellow  shading  to  orange- 
yellow,  always  sutt'used  with  a  peach  tint  or  rosy 
white.  In  form  flat,  after  Antoine  Rivoire. 
Splendid  for  pot  culture. 

Siii>ri':e  (Tea-scented). — Save  under  glass,  where 
it  is  a  most  useful  Rose,  this  variety  is  a  failure  ; 
in  fact,  the  kind  from  which  it  sported,  namely, 
t>unset,  and  even  Perle  des  .lardins,  from  which 
Sunset  sported,  are  purely  indoor  Roses.  Here  the3' 
are  invaluable,  and  cannot  be  too  highly  recom- 
mended for  this  purpose. 

(To  he  continued.) 


COTTAGE. 


A    ROSE-COVERED 

A  MODEST  dwelling  that  has  no  special  beauty 
or  character  may  by  a  clever  use  of  climbing 
Ptoses  be  converted  into  a  delightful  object. 
No  one  could  pass  the  roadside  cottage  home 
shown  in  the  illustration  without  a  thrill  of 
admiration  for  the  free-growing  cluster  Pvose 
that  covers  the  walls  and  wreaths  the  front  of  the 
porch.  It  is  a  pity  that  climbing  Roses  are  not 
more  used  in  the  wav  shown  in  the  illustration. 
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CLIMEINti   KOSHS    OVEK    A    COTTACE. 


ORCHIDS. 

HYBRID     ORCHIDS     AT 
THE     WOODLANDS. 

CaTTLEYA     MaKOSI      VEL0TISSIMA     (C.      VELUTINA 
IIIN'EA     X     C.     DOWIANA     ADREA). 

HK  original  Cattleya  Maroni  was  first 
exhibited  in  1.S9S,  and  then  given  a 
first-class  certificate  by  the  Orchid 
committee  of  the  rto3'al  Horticultural 
.Societ}'.  Its  distinct  appearance  and 
beauty  created  much  interest,  C. 
velutina  having  been  previously  almost  overlooked 
for  hybridising  purposes.  Since  bSIW  several 
forms  of  the  hybrid  have  at  diS'erent  times  been 
exhibited,  but  a  recent  visit  to  The  ^Voodlands 
disclosed  a  varietj'  in  Mr.  Measures'  rich  collection 
quite  distinct  from  all  yet  shown,  and  by  reason 
of  its  manj'  attractions  well  worthy  of  mention 
and  a  varietal  name.  So  far  it  is  the  finest  variety 
yet  seen.  The  sepals  and  petals  are  deep  tawny 
yellow,  thick  and  substantial,  the  strongly  undu- 
lated edges  of  the  petals  being  daintily  feathered 
with  light  crimson-purple  reticulating  veins  ;  the 
extreme  edges  are  a  light  clear  yellow.  The  highly 
characteristic  lip  has  the  front  lobe  widely 
expanded,  soft  creamy  white  in  colour,  sutt'used 
and  blotched  with  puce-magenta,  marked  with 
short,  irregular  streaks  of  deep  purple,  the  edges 
coloured  much  as  in  the  petals,  and  arranged  in 
regular  convolutions,  the  whole  covered  with  a 
short  tender  white  tomentum,  which  gives  varying 
effects  in  different  lights.  The  throat  is  rich 
orange-gold,  with  well-mark  ed  regular  veins  of 
bright  crimson.  The  exterior  surfaces  are  light 
tawnj'  buff  shaded  with  rose. 

L.l^LTA   TENEBROSA    X    CaTTLEYA    IIARDYANA. 
A  beautiful  hybrid  with   the  above  parentage, 
the  first-named   having  carried   the  seed-pod,  was 
also  in  flower  at  The  Woodlands.     In  colour,  size, 
and    shape  the  hybrid  is   almost   faultless.      The 
sepals,  broad  and  firm,  are  deep  old  gold  in  colour, 
suft'used   with   a   peculiar   but    pleasing    shade   of 
terra-cotta    crimson,    darkest   near    the    margins. 
The  petals  are  still  broader,  similar  in  colour,  but 
more  heavily  suffused  and   marmorated  with  the 
terra-cotta  shade,  and,  further,  are  pencille<I  with 
darker  veins.     The  lip  is  most  intense  in   colour, 
wholly      of     a     rich 
velvet  -  like      plum- 
ourple,    deepest   cen- 
trally.       In     certain 
ights    it    presents    a 
dusky   purple  -  black 
hue,    so    dark    is  the 
tint,     the     lighter 
purple-magenta   mar- 
gins aiding  the  effect. 
Though  produced  for 
the   first    time,    even 
now  the  flowers  mea- 
sure S  inches  across. 

L.  -C.    elegans   Tuk- 

SEKI     X    L.    TENE- 
BROSA. 

With  the  above- 
recorded  parents  an 
extraordinary  hybrid 
was  in  flower.  Extra- 
ordinary not  only  on 
account  of  its  beautj', 
but  from  the  bright 
colouring  and  re- 
markable shape  of 
the  flowers,  which, 
though  clearl}'  show- 
ing the  traces  of 
elegans,  lead  one  to 
suspect  that  the  in- 
fluence of  some  third 
species  is  present,  and 
that  possibly  a  hybrid 
from  tenebrosa  was 
the  second  parent. 
The  sepals  and  petals 
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certainly  resemble  those  of  L.  tenebrosa  in  shape 
and  size,  but  are  of  stouter  consistency',  and 
rose-purple  in  colour.  E.\:cept  for  its  greater 
size  the  front  lobe  of  the  lip  resembles  that  of 
the  elegans  parent  in  shape,  and  the  colour, 
a  bright  wine-purple,  is  somewhat  similar.  The 
side  lobes  are  white  externallj-,  flashed  with 
rose  :  the  apices  very  prominent,  and  refloxed  in 
a  manner  strongly  suggestive  of  L.-C.  elegans; 
bright  rose-purple  in  colour,  but  between  the  side 
lobes  and  the  front  lobe  is  a  long,  narrow  isthmus 
of  brightest  yellow,  with  a  tew  crimson  marks, 
certainly  not  seen  in  tenebrosa,  and  greatly 
exceeding  in  length  that  common  to  elegans.  The 
whole  of  the  organ,  though  not  disproportionately 

so,  greatly  exceeds  the  length  which  would   natu- 
rally  be    expected 

from    the    parents 

assigned. 

Another    hybrid 

noticed    in    flower 

was   derived    from 

a   summer  -  flower- 
ing      variety       of 

Cattleya   labiata 

crossed    with  Cat- 
tleya   Harrisonise. 

The    result     is    a 

handsome  flower  of 

firm    texture    and 

large     size,      with 

deep     rose     sepals 

and   petals    and    a 

lip  entirely  yellow, 

faintest      on      the 

margins,  but  in  the 

keeled      centre 

deepening      to 

bright  ochre,  mak- 
ing  a    pretty   and 

effective     contrast 

with     the     sepals 

and   petals.     Near 

it  was  flowering  a 

hybrid    from    Cat- 
tleya  liowringiana 

crossed  with  Lielio 

Cattleya  Clive,  re 

sembling   C.  Man 

tinii      in      general 

contour    and    size, 

but  much  darker  in 

colour.     The  lip  is 

strikingly       hand- 
some,     almost 

black  maroon  in  colour,  while  the  throat  is  lined 

with  old  gold.     The  richness  of  The  Woodlands' 

collection  in 

CvPRirEDIUMS 

has  frequently  been  alluded  to,  and  a  recent  and 
most  promising  addition  was  pointed  out,  the 
product  of  a' beautiful  form  of  Cypripedium 
hirsutissimum  crossed  with  C.  lecanum  giganteura. 
As  in  most  hybrids  obtained  directly  or  indirectly 
from  C.  spicerianura,  the  median  line  in  the  dorsal 
sepal  of  that  species  is  easily  discerned,  but  in 
this  hybrid  it  is  broadly  diff'nsed  on  a  soft  white 
ground  broken  with  sepia  and  light  greenish  spots. 
The  petals  on  tlieir  apical  halves  are  warm  claret- 
purple,  while  the  pouch  is  red-brown  and  highly 
polished.  Though  flowering  for  the  first  time,  it 
is  evidently  a  sterling  novelt}'. 


1  foot  from  the  ground.  A  detailed  examina- 
tion of  tlie  wood,  leaves,  and  flowers  leaves  no 
doubt  but  that  the  white  Portugal  Broom 
(Cytisus  albus)  was  the  pollen  parent.  Speci- 
mens of  this  were  growing  near  the  plant  of 
C.  Ardoini  from  which  the  seed  that  produced 
C.  kewen.sis  was  gathered.  The  leaves  of  U. 
kewensis  are  made  up  of  three  leaflets,  which, 
like  the  young  wood,  are  covered  with  soft 
down.  It  fiowevs  during  early  May  (how  pro- 
fusely the  picture  will  best  tell),  and  the 
blossoms  are  of  a  very  pretty,  soft,  rather 
creamy  white,  sometimes  a  very  pale  sulphur- 
yellow.     In  colour  they  are  very  similar  to  the 


A    HYBRID    BROOM    (CYTISUS    KEWENSIS)    IN    THE    ROYAI.    O.ARDEN'S,    KEW. 

Messrs.  Pearson, 


CYTISUS    KEWENSIS. 

The  accomjjanying  illustriitirm  of  tliis  hybrid 
Broom  is  valuable  as  being  the  first  that  has 
appeared  showing  the  true  character  of  the 
plant.  It  was  raised  at  Kew  in  1891,  appear- 
ing among.st  some  seedlings  of  Cytisus  Ardoini. 
It  is,  of  course,  very  distinct  from  that  species, 
which  is  a  dwarf  shrub  from  the  Mediterranean 
Alps,  of  rather  compact  habit,  and  having 
bright  golden-yellow  flowers.  C.  kewensis  has 
a  prostrate  habit,  and  in  the  group  of  plants 
illustrated  some  of  the  liranches  are  3  feet  or 
4  feet  long,  but  none  reach  more  than  about 


flowers  of  C.  pr;BC0x  (also  a  hybrid),  but  some- 
what larger,  the  standard  petal  being  half  an 
inch  across.  In  places  where  a  prostrate  shi'ub 
is  required  this  will  prove  very  valuable.  It 
can  be  increased  by  means  of  cuttings,  as  were 
the  plants  illustrated,  or  it  can  be  worked  on 
stocks  of  the  Laburnum  as  standards. 

W.  J.  Bean. 


Here  is  his  advice  in  the  matter  : — "  Plums, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines  may  be  pruned  bacl^ 
the  first  year  of  planting  in  April  ;  and,  if 
planted  early.  Apples,  Cherries,  Apricots,  and 
Pears,  as  garden  trees,  may  be  treated  in  the 
same  way,  but  they  generally  succeed  better  if 
allowed  to  grow  for  a  season  without  pruning.' 

And  again  ;  — 

"Pruning  orchard  and  plantation  tree.s.  If 
these  are  planted  Viefore  Christmas,  Plums  and 
Damsons  may  be  pruned  the  following  ilarch  ; 
but  after  many  years'  experience  we  consider 
that  they,  as  well  as  Pears,  Apples,  and  Cherries, 
are  more  likely  to  form  healthy  growing  trees 

_  if  left  unpruned 

-    -  -      j^^  ^  year.     Our 

reason  for  this  is 
that  the  foliage 
is  earlier  on  un- 
pruned trees,  and, 
conseq  uen  tly, 
more  root  power 
is  developed  ; 
after  a  summer's 
growth  the  tree, 
when  pruned 
back,  will  make 
long  and  strong 
shoots,  which  will 
form  a  good 
foundation  ;  as 
looking  to  future 
profits  it  is  much 
better  to  form  ii 
tree  before  a  crop 
checks  growth. 
Trees  heavily 
pruned  when  first 
planted  only 
make  useless 
spray,  and  should 
such  form  fruit 
buds  the  after 
growth  of  the  tree 
is  checked  for 
years, 

Over   against 

Mr.   Bunyard's 

opinion     I     will 

now  quote  that  of 

row  admirably  every- 


who  g 


THE      PRUNING     OF     NEAVLY 
PLANTED     FRUIT    TREES. 

SiToiuj)  fruit  trees  be  pruned  when  planted 
or  left  a  year  unpruned?  This  question— 
seasonalile  at  jiresent— is  a  very  im]iortant  one, 
and  I  have  never  seen  it  adequately  discussed, 
though  it  is  necessarily  touched  ujion  from  time 
to  time.  That  there  is  no  accepted^  rule  is 
probably  a  proof  that  really  scientific  culti- 
vation of  fruit  is  far  from  general,  in  spite  of ' 
recent  progress.  Undoubtedly  locality,  season, 
and  kind  of  fruit  may  eft'ect  the  answer  to 
some,  but  I  think  not  to  a  large  extent,  for  it 
dejiends  far  more  upon  permanent  physio- 
logical than  upon  accidental  causes,  ('uriously 
enough — and  it  is  this  which  has  led  me  to 
write —even  the  acknowledged  masters  of  the 
art  of  fruit-growing  deliver  judgments  entirely 
opposite  and  contradictory.  No  one  doubts 
Mr.  George  Bunyard's  ability  to  produce  fruit 
trees  and  fruit  of  the  finest  possilile  quality. 


thing  they  handle,  and  whose  catalogues  I 
always  read  with  pleasure  and  profit  for  the 
lucid  and  succinct  advice  contained  in  them. 

"  How  shall  we  prune,  or  shall  we  prune, 
newly  iilanted  fruit  trees  ?  Standard  trees  of 
Apiiles,  Pears,  Plums,  kc,  which  have  been 
well  grown,  should,  if  the  trees  are  young,  say 
three  years  old,  have  tlie  shoots  cut  back  to 
one-third  of  their  lengtli,  with  trees  four  or  five 
years  old  probably  half  the  shoot  may  be  left, 
thinning  out  any  crossing  shoots  in  the  centre 
altogether,  and  with  older  transplanted  trees 
very  little  pruning  will  be  required.  .  . 
If  young  standards  are  left  with  the  shoots 
un.shortened  they  will,  after  removal,  fail  to 
make  any  growth,  but  the  buds  will  just  imsh 
out  a  few  leave.s,  and,  remaining  nearly 
dormant,  will  the  following  year  be  tran.s- 
formed  into  bloom  buds.  If  these  jiroduce 
fruit  the  long  branches  will  be  broken  down 
and  the  tree  ruined  for  life." 

Now  Mr.  Bunyard  and  Messrs.  Pearson 
must  be  reckoned  first-rate  authorities  on 
such  a  subject,  but  when  doctors  ditt'er,  and 
ditt'er  diametrically,  who  shall  decide  l  ]Mr. 
Bunyard  asserts  that  we  get  weak  growth  and 
fruit  instead  of  wood  buds  if  we  prune  at  the 
time  of  iilanting  ;  Messrs.  Pearson  say  we  get 
the  same  evil  results  if  we  do  not  prune.  This 
reuiarkable  contrariety  of  ojiinion  cannot  be 
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due  to  difference  of  soil,  for  both  the  Kentish 
'  and  the  Nottinghamshire  nurseries  favour 
strong  and  ready  growth  ;  moreover,  both 
growers  are  giving  not  merely  local  but  general 
advice.  Both  are  convinced  that  a  young 
orchard  may  be  greatly,  perhaps  irretrievably, 
injured  by  the  wrong  course,  but  which  is  the 
right  one?  Perhaps  The  Garden  will  invite 
the  opinions  of  our  best  professional  and 
amateur  fruit  growers,  and  it  will  make  the 
issue  clearer  if  they  will  limit 
themselves  to  their  experience 
of  ordinary  orchard  and  planta- 
tion trees  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  Cherries, 
perhaps,  stand  somewhat  alone, 
their  range  of  district  as  an 
orchard  fruit  being  so  restricted. 
Messrs.  Pearson  except  them 
from  their  rule  of  immediate 
pruning,  observing  that  they  have 
learned  from  experience  to  leave 
them  unpruned  the  first  year. 

In  order  to  start  the  discus- 
sion I  will  say,  though  with 
diffidence,  that  my  own  belief 
inclines  to  the  side  of  Messrs. 
Pearson.  It  is  a  commonplace 
in  teaching  on  fruit  cultivation 
that  lifting  and  replanting  will 
throw  rank  growing  and  unfruit- 
ful trees  into  fruit  bearing.  This 
change  therefore  of  wood  bud 
into  fruit  bud  must  be  assumed 
to  take  place  in  some  degree 
with  every  young  tree  lifted  in 
a  nursery  and  replanted  in  our 
grounds.  But  as  our  aim  for  a 
season  or  two  is  the  production 
of  wood— of  the  tree's  skeleton 
rather  than  its  clothing  —  we 
must  immediately  set  ourselves 
to  counteract  this  fruiting  ten- 
dency, and  how  else  shall  we 
do  it  but  by  boldly  cutting  back 
to  induce  strong  wood  growth  1 
To  leave  theory  and  go  to  facts. 
I  once  had  some  excellent  bushes 
of  Apples  and  Pears  practically 
destroyed  by  the  unpruned  shoots 
going  wholly  to  bloom  bud  in 
their  first  year  of  planting. 
Three  years  ago  a  friend  and 
parishioner  of  mine  laid  down 
a  piece  of  ground  of  some  two 
acres  to  orchard  with  standards 
and  bushes  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Plums,  and  Cherries.  At  his 
desire  I  ])runed  the  whole  of  the 
trees  for  him,  and  this  I  did  with 
my  ,  own  hand  at  the  time  of 
planting,  cutting  every  one  back 
hard  as  1  took  them  from  their 
packing  and  before  they  were  set 
in  the  ground.  The  results  have 
been  excellent ;  the  trees  have  a 
strong,  well-disposed  framework, 
and  are  now  beginning  to  bear 
well.  1  included  the  Cherries  in 
this  decided  pruning,  though  after 
some  doubts,  but  no  harm  has 
followed.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  plant  and  do  not  prune,  even 
if  the  mischief  of  premature 
fruiting  does  not  ensue,  there  is 
likely  to  be  such  a  multiplicity 
and  confusion  of  shoots  at  the 
end  of  a  year  as  to  make  it  very 
difficult  to  select  the  proper  wood 
to  leave  for  the  frame  of  the  tree. 
This  selection  is  obvious  enough 
if  the  pruning  is  done  while  the 


young  trees  are  still  in  their  shape  as  received 
from  a  first-class  nursery. 

I  do  not  ignore  the  necessity  of  discrimi- 
nation, as  regards  the  use  of  the  knife,  between 
different  varieties,  but  it  seems  more  useful  to 
ask  the  question— Shall  we  prune  at  once  or 
not  ?  And  this  discrimination  is  called  for 
more  in  subsequent  years  than  in  the  first,  for 
all  varieties  alike  must  be  encouraged  to  make 
wood  at  the  outset.  G.  H.  En<;leheaiit. 


THE    JAPANESE    IRIS. 

We  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  described 
the  beautiful  .Japan  Iris  garden  of  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson  at  Oakwood,  Wisley,  his  restful  retreat 
in  the  wilds  of  Surrey.  The  illustration  gives 
a  faint  idea  of  the  hundreds,  and  think  we 
may  truthfully  say  thousands,  of  flowers  open 
on  a  summer  clay,  trails  of  lilossom  of  purple, 
rose,   white,   pink,   and    pure   white,   the   big 
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flowers  of  flattened  shape  peering  above  the 
fresh  green  leaves.  They  are  established  ^  by 
the  foot  of  the  water,  in  the  moist  bank  side,  j 
and  in  the  moist  ditches  which  run  through 
this  garden  of  flowers.  Seedlings  innumerable 
bloom  each  year,  as  Mr.  Wilson  raises  his  own 
seedlings,  and  to  watch  them  opening  there  is 
a  pleasure  only  those  who  have  raised  flowers 
themselves  can  understand.  This  illustration 
should  encourage  all  who  have  pond,  stream, 
lake,  or  damp  places  to  plant  I.  kevigata,  or 
I.  K;empferi,  to  give  the  older  name,  in  the 
way  suggested.  Although  spring  is  the  best 
planting  season,  they  may  be  planted  in  open 
weather  during  the  winter. 


BOOKS. 

The  Betteswopth  Book. '—Those  who 

aro  in  symijalhy  with  the  rural  life  of  the  home 
counties  will  read  with  pleasure  this  faithful 
jjourtrayal  of  a  typical  labouring  man  of  the  older 
type.  Perhaps  a  little  shrewder  than  some  of  his 
fellows,  his  remarks  and  reflections  on  matters  of 
everyday  occurrence,  and  on  varied  incidents  in 
his  life,  make  very  pleasant  reading.  The  author 
has  so  closely  caught  the  turns  of  speech,  that 
even  without  the  mention  of  some  neighbouring 
places,  the  region  of  the  old  man's  home  might  bi- 
nearly  located  by  anyone  who  knows  that  country. 


'  "  The  liettesworth  Book. 
Lamley  and  Co.    1901 


B)' rjeorgu  Bonnie.    London 


Much  of  the  book  is 
given  in  Eettesworth's 
words,  but  the  author's 
own  part  is  very  plea- 
santly written. 

The  Formal 
Garden  in  Eng- 
land.!— We  are  glad 
to  welcome  the  third 
edition  of  Mr.  Blom- 
field's  book,  the  best 
modern  work  we  have 
on  tlie  history  of  the 
older  garden  design.  In 
the  preface  to  the  first 
edition,  which  is  in- 
cluded in  the  present 
one,  Mr.  Blomfield  says : 
"An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  break  up  ground 
and  to  clear  away  mis- 
conceptions by  giving 
so  much  of  its  history 
as  will  show  the  general 
character  of  the  formal 
garden  in  England,  its 
absolute  separation  from 
landscape  gardening, an<l 
the  extent  and  variety 
of  design  which  it  in- 
volves. It  is  to  the 
design  of  the  garden 
that  the  scope  of  the 
work  more  particularly 
refers.  No  attempt  has 
been  made  to  deal  with 
horticulture. 
All  that  relates  to  the 
purely  architectural  fea- 
tures of  the  older  gar- 
den design  is  here.  Care- 
fidly  and  laboriously  it 
has  been  searched  for 
in  ancient  books  and 
engravings  ;  it  is  ably 
described  and  admirably 
illustrated.  We  see  the 
whole  history  of  the 
garden  from  the  early 
days  when  a  garden 
must  needs  be  a  small 
space  closely  enclosed 
for  defence,  down  to  the  times  much  later,  when 
need  lor  such  enclosures  and  the  tradition  of  it,  that 
so  long  lingered,  had  both  departed.  That  the 
reaction  should  have  swept  away  so  many  beautiful 
old  gardens  of  the  true  formal  type  is  much  to  be 
deplored  ;  those  that  are  left  are  now  jealously 
guarded  as  so  precious  a  heritage  deserves.  There 
is  one  point,  however,  on  which  we  think  Mr. 
Blomfield  might  have  drawn  a  more  yielding  line. 
He  recognises  no  intermediate  influence  in  the 
garnishing  of  gardens  between  the  architect  who 
designs  and  the  gardener  who  grows  the  plants. 
Sarel}'  beautiful  gardens,  whether  old  or  new, 
deserve  to  be  well  and  rightl}'  planted.  There  is 
design  in  this  also  ;  it  is  a  side  branch  of  fine  art 
not  unworthy  to  be  linked  with  architecture,  or  at 
least  to  be  clas.sed  as  one  of  her  handmaids,  in 
association  only  a  little  less  intimate  than  that  of 
her  other  handmaids — sculpture  and  painting.  It 
is  a  matter  needing  long  studj' and  refined  taste, 
and  cpialities  that  cannot  possibly  be  produced  by 
a  mere  propagator  of  plants.  That  the  author 
ignores  this  is  shown  by  his  comparing  the 
gardener  with  the  maker  of  bricks.  The  plainest 
kind  of  worker  in  the  propagating  department 
of  a  garden,  whose  business  it  is  to  grow  so 
much  material,  may  be  justly  compared  to  the 
maker  or  layer  of  bricks,  or  to  the  grinder  of 
colours,  but  there  is  also  the  designer  of  the 
planting  scheme,  ot  whom  every  day  more  and 
more  is  being  required  and  expected.  The  l)ook 
is  VieautifuUy  got  up,  and  should  be  in  the  library 
of  every  one  who  can  appreciate  a  sound  work 
well  done  on  a  subject  of  great  national  as  well  as 
individual  interest. 


BRITISH     HOMES 
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KEIR   HOUSE,   DUNBLANE. 

■»■      7-  EIR  HOUSE  is  probably  unique  in 

1/  its    many    surroundings    of    great 

W^  historic  interest.     From   the   high 

I  ^k         ground     upon     which     it     stands, 

M.      m.     Stirling  Castle,  built  upon  a  huge 

projecting  mass  of  rock  above  the 

ancient  town    of    that    name,   and   Wallace's 

Monument,  rising  in  .solemn  stateliness  from  a 

well-wooded  hill  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

Forth,  at  once  impress   themselves  upon  the 

vision  of  the  onlooker,  and  a  glimpse  of  the 

site  of  the  battle  of  Bannoekburn  may  also  be 

obtained.     The   vale   of    the   Forth,   through 

which    the   river   wends    its   irregular    course 

(forming  a  strangely  accurate  figure  of  the  first 

letter  of  the  word  Stirling,  and  partly  encircling 

this  town),  the   picturesque  village  of  Bridge 

of   Allan,    the  Perthshire    Hills,    and   in   the 

dim    distance    the    Firth   of    Forth,    all    add 

charm  and  interest   to   the   strikingly  varied 

scene  that  one  may  look  upon  from  the  terrace 

at  Keir. 

One  of  our  illustrations  will  give  an  idea 
of  the  architecture  of  the  house,  which  is  par- 
tially covered,  as  will  be  noticed,  by  a  plant 
not  usually  seen  in  this  position,  namely, 
Cupressus  sempervirens.  Completely  hiding 
the  greater  portion  of  the  walls  of  the  house 
under  a  mass  of  darkest  green,  this  conifer, 
together  with  Cotoneasters,  which  here  and 
there  run  up  between  and  form  a  grand  mass 
of  berries  and  foliage,  has  a  striking  apjiearancc 
in  both  winter  and  summer.  Indeed,  nothing 
so  much  impresses  the  visitor  to  Keir  as  the 
preponderance  of  conifers  and  other  evergreens 
in  the  garden  landscape.  There  can  be  but 
little  difl'erence  between  the  summer  and 
winter  aspects  of  the  grounds,  except,  of 
course,  so  far  as  flowering  jilants  are  concerned, 
so  comparatively  sparsely  planted  are  deciduous 
trees.  Not  only  are  the  conifers  represented 
l)y  remarkably  fine  individual  specimens,  but 
the  avenues  and  hedges  formed  of  them  are 
quite  numerous  and  a  very  characteristic 
feature.  On  almost  all  sides  of  the  house 
are  walks  bordered  liy  grand  specimens  of  Irish 
Yews,  and  each  of  the  walks  is  terminated 
by  some  object  of  interest,  not  the  least  worthy 
of  note  being  an  old  gateway  leading  into  tli'e 
park,  and  engraved  upon  the  inside  of  which 
is  the  word  "Vale,"  visible  only,  of  course, 
when  leaving,  and  "  Salve "  on  the  outside, 
which  the  visitor  would  notice  ujion  entering. 
The  old  and  curiously  brick-lniilt  pedestal, 
surmounted  bj^  a  flower  vase,  is  a  stj'le  of 
garden  architecture  that  one  seldom  sees. 
Some  of  the  finest  conifers  include  examples  of 
the  following  :  Abies  grandis,  Abies  Douglasii, 
Finns  Cembra,  Pinus  insignrs,  Wellingtonia 
gigantea,  Cupressus  macrocarjia  (that  thrives 
splendidly  here),  Abies  webbiana,  Picca 
smithiana,  Abies  Menziesii,  and  others. 

In  the  wild  garden  flourish  most  of  those 
plants  one  usually  expects  to  sec  in  this  part 
of  the  grounds,  and  others  liesides.  Hydrangea 
paniculata  grandiflora  has  developed  into  a 
splendid  mass,  llo.sa  rugosa  is  brilliant  in  both 
flower  and  fruit,  the  aspect  of  the  Willow 
Herb  tells  of  a  wonderful  past,  the  Colden 
Hod  nods  to  the  wind  that  denotes  the  approach 
of  autumn,  and  the  last  flowers  of  the  .Ia]iane.se 
Anemone  are  braving  the  early  autumnal 
frosts,  while  Escallonia  flnribunda  and  Chuisya 
ternata  are  thriving  so  well  as  to  make  one  for 
a  moment  dubious  of  the  situation  of  Keir 
Gardens. 
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Several  favourite  flowers  have  si)ecial  por- 
tions of  the  gardens  devoted  to  them,  thus 
there  are  tlie  Beg'onia  Garden,  the  Heath 
Garden,  the  liose  Garden,  etc.  The  Begonia 
Garden  is  a  deliglitful  retreat,  surrounded  by 
picturesque  high  hedges  of  green  and  golden 
Holly  and  of  Yew.  The  beds  within  are 
brilliantly  gay  with  hundreds  of  variously 
coloured  tuberous  Begonias  in  flower,  and 
the  jileasing  silvery  blue  of  the  foliage  of 
Eucalyptus  globulus,  a  few  plants  of  which  are 
planted  here  and  there,  and  a  central  bed  that 
is  filled  with  Dahlias,  dispel  any  tendency 
to  monotony  if  such  were  to  be  feared. 
Particularly  bright  in  the  Heather  Garden 
were  Erica  vulgaris  flore-pleno,  one  mass  of 
pretty  rose-lavender  coloured  flowers  ;  E. 
vulgaris  Alportii,  somewhat  taller,  about  2  feet 
high,  and  covered  with  blossoms  of  a  fine  deep 
red  ;  E.  cinerea  coccinea,  a  dwarf  plant  bearing 
beautiful  deep  crimson  racemes  of  flowers  ; 
and  E.  Mackaii,  with  large  pendulous  oval 
bell-shaped  rose  -  coloured  blossoms.  These 
were  so  distinct  and  pretty  as  to  render  it 
quite  impossible  to  pass  them  over. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Keir  Gardens  have, 
as  every  garden  worthy  of  the  name  shoulcl 
have,  several  distinct  characteristics,  although 
one  is  able  only  to  mention  a  few  of  them. 
Even  more  renowned  in  other  particulars  than 
those  described  are  Keir  Gardens.  Mr.  Thomas 
Lunt,  the  head  gardener,  has  for  several  years 
past  had  almost  unprecedented  success  in  the 
exhibiting  of  fruit  and  plants,  the  former  more 
particularly.  His  name  is  familiar  to  many  as 
tlie  invariable  winner  of  the  most  important 
prizes  oflered  for  Grapes  at  the  leading 
provincial  shows,  and  in  Scotland  Mr.  Lunt 
has  secured  the  highest  awards  for  specimen 
plants.  It  is  jirobable  that  he  has  the  best 
plant  of  Aralia  Veitchii  in  the  country.  Those 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  Lord 
Rosebery's  S])eech  at  the  opening  of  the  Edin- 
burgh show  held  in  the  Waverley  Market  in 
September  last,  will  be  able  to  recall  the  high 
compliment  paid  by  him  to  Scottish  gardeners, 
and,  though  wishing  in  no  way  to  underrate  the 
merit  that  called  forth  such  praise,  we  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  when  we  say  that  many 
of  the  leading  prizes  there  were  taken  by 
Englishmen,  and  that  the  most  successful 
Grape  grower  and  exhibitor  of  to-day,  Mr. 
Lunt,  although  practising  his  art  in  Scotland, 
is  an  Englishman.  T. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 

THE   FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Herbaceous  Borders. 

HERE  the  plants  have  been  planted 
recently  enough  to  make  lifting 
and  dividing  an  unnecessary  item 
for  this  year,  most  of  the  no"- 
flowerless  plants  may  be  cut  over 
and  the  surface  lightly  pricked 
up  preparatory  to  giving  it  a  mulching  of  short 
manure,  leaf-mould,  or  any  charred  garden  refuse 
that  may  be  at  hand.  The  mulching  acts  benefi- 
cially in  two  ways — first  as  a  food,  and  secondly  as 
a  protective  material  to  the  ci-owns.  Some  few 
things  that  are  known  to  be  rather  tender  maybe 
induced  to  winter  well  in  the  open  if  given  the 
protection  of  a  slight  mound  of  ashes,  which  have 
a  great  frost-resisting  power. 
Shrubs. 
Both  flowering  and  evergreen  shrubs  of  all  kinds 
derive  great  benefit  from  surface  mulchings  of 
decayed  garden  refuse  of  almost  any  description, 
which  will  form  a  medium  into  which  surface  roots 
may  run  freely.  The  present  is  the  best  time  for 
dealing  with  this  work.  For  the  peat-loving 
subjects  pure  leaf-moi''d  and  road  grit  will  form 


an  acceptable  dressing,  and  by  the  use  of  such 
substances  a  healthy  growth  and  good  coloured 
foliage  will  be  maintained.  Hollies,  especially  the 
more  delicate  golden  and  silver  forms,  should  have 
a  thorough  good  coating  of  manure  if  tliey  appear 
to  be  getting  stunted  in  growth  and  thin  of  leaf, 
and  most  conifers,  too,  do  best  when  liberally  dealt 
with  in  the  matter  of  manure  and  good  soil. 
Rockeries. 

Here  again  the  surface  of  llie  soil  may  be  nnich 
improved  for  delicate  glowing  tilings  and  those 
alpines  which  have  their  own  special  proclivities 
for  lime,  granite,  slate,  peat,  or  whatever  they 
specially  require,  and  separate  mi.xtures,  containing 
each  its  special  item,  should  lie  made  and  applied 
either  to  the  surface  or  below  it,  round  the  roots 
and  root  stems  of  these  plants.  In  almost  all 
rockeries  there  are  to  be  found  some  plants  which 
threaten  to  overgrow  and  starve  out  the  rest. 
These  should  be  much  reduced  or  dug  out  entirely 
if  possible,  for  the  small  rookery  should  not  contain 
such  robbers  to  the  peril  of  daintier  subjects. 
Lawns. 

Where  the  lawn  has  a  patchy,  brown  appearance 
in  places  a  good  dressing  of  basic  slag  will  bring 
about  a  great  improvement  by  encouraging  the 
growth  of  Clover  and  the  finer  grasses.  Thi.s 
useful  dressing  is  one  of  the  least  soluble  of  the 
manures,  consequently  it  should  be  put  on  during 
the  early  winter  months  to  get  the  full  benefit  in 
the  succeeding  summer,  and,  as  it  is  sold  in  various 
degrees  of  fineness,  it  may  be  necessary  to  point 
out  that  it  should  be  in  the  form  of  the  very  finest 
of  powders  to  produce  the  best  results.  Prepared 
in  this  way  it  costs  more,  but  as  the  cost,  as 
compared  with  that  of  many  manures,  is  not  great, 
it  is  well  worth  the  e.xtra  price. 
Leaves. 

The  removal  of  leaves  from  those  portions  of  the 
garden  which  must  be  kept  neat  will  now  be 
occupying  much  time.  All  the  leaves  of  hard- 
wooded  trees,  such  as  Oaks,  Beeches,  and  Sweet 
Chestnut,  should  be  pitted  to  rot  down  for  leaf- 
mould,  which  conies  in  useful  for  so  many  pur- 
poses. In  the  shrubberies  they  should  either  be 
left  as  they  fall  or  pushed  back  under  the  lower 
branches,  which  will  keep  them  from  blowing  out 
again,  and  wliere  the}'  will  decaj'  and  provide 
natural  food  for  the  shrubs.  Clean  raked  shrub- 
beries and  plantations  look  incongruous,  and  the 
occupants  are  robbed  of  a  valuable  dressing. 

J.  C.  Tallaok. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Summer  struck  Pelargoniums  will  require  increased 
pot  room,  3-inch  pots  having  until  now  sufficed. 
The  pots  in  which^they  are  to  flower  should  now 


be  made  use  of,  and  I  have  always  had  the  best 
results  from  plants  grown  in  4,1-inch  pots  ;  the 
maturity  of  wood  essential  to  free  flowering  is 
here  produced.  Good  turfy  loam  should  form  the 
staple,  and  leaf  soil  and  sand  should  be  added  only 
in  sutlicient  quantity  to  keep  it  in  a  free  working 
state,  and  tne  amount  added  sliould  be  in  propor- 
tion as  the  loam  is  of  a  light  or  heavy  and  retentive 
nature.  I  invariably  add  a  dusting  of  bone-meal, 
about  an  8-inch  potful  to  a  barrow-load  of  soil,  and 
a  like  amount  of  soot.  Moderately  firm  potting 
should  be  practised.  Older  plants  if  not  repotted 
should  be  surface  dressed  with  loam,  leaf  soil, 
and  a  dusting  of  Clay's  Fertilizer.  E.vamine  the 
drainage,  and  should  this  be  faulty  through  worms 
or  other  cause  then  the  plant  should  be  repotted. 
A  mild  fumigating  once  fortnightly  will  keep  green 
fly  in  check. 

Zonal  Types 
will  just  now  be  making  the  houses  gay  with  their 
brilliant  colours.  They  should  be  kept  in  a  semi- 
warm  house  with  a  free  circulation  ot  air  ;  avoid 
any  excess  ot  moisture  in  the  atmospliere,  as  this 
soon  works  havoc  with  the  flowers  and  foliage  too. 
Weak  licjuid  manure  should  be  given  to  prolong 
the  season  of  flowers. 

Chinese  Primulas. 
The  earliest  batch  will  have  to  be  found  room 
for,  as  with  them  also  the  flowers  are  showing 
colour,  and  though  not  so  useful  for  cutting  as 
many  subjects  which  could  be  named,  they  are 
easily  produced,  have  a  charm  distinctly  "their 
own,  and  are  warmly  appreciated  in  many  of  the 
humbler  greenhouses  throughout  the  country. 
A  bght  top-dressing  should  also  be  given,  as 
the  foliage  renders  liquid  feeding  somewhat  diffi- 
cult ;  a  little  of  Standen's  manure  or  guano,  mixed 
with  a  light  compost,  will  be  all  that  is  recjuired. 
Should,  however,  it  be  desired  to  postpone  the 
flowering  period,  then  the  flower  spikes  should  be 
removed.  The  old  double  white  finds  favour,  and 
rightly  so  too,  in  every  garden,  and  all  care  should 
be  taken  that  the  best  possible  plants  are  produced, 
as  these  will  turn  in  at  a  season— Christmas— when 
they  will  be  justly  appreciated. 

Euphorbias. 
Liquid  stimulants  must  be  given  and  the  plants 
kept    absolutely    free    from    insect  pests ;   expose 
the  growths  to  as  much  light  as  possible,  a  good 
place  is  on  a  trellis  in  a  warm  house. 

Salvias. 
As  these  go  out  of  flower  they  should  be  cut 
back  and  placed  in  a  resting  Peach  house  or  vinery. 
They  should  not,  however,  be  too  severely  cut 
back  else  they  are  apt  to  die  down  altogether.  It 
is  a  good  plan  to  take  a  batch  of  cuttings  now,  and 
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wlieu  assured  that  a  successful  rooting  has  taken 
place  let  the  old  plants,  which  take  up  valuable 
room,  be  thrown  away.  .J.  F.  McLeod. 

Dover  House  (,'ardev.f,  Eoehamptoii. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Protecting  the  Vixe  Borders. 
The  roots  in  many  late  Vineries  are  in  outside 
borders,  and  with  ripe  fruit  hanging  it  is  necessary 
to  give  protection  from  heavy  rainfall  or  winter 
snows.  I  am  adverse  to  placing  large  ijuantities 
of  wet  manure  over  the  roots,  as  this  is  worse  than 
leaving  the  borders  uncovered.  We  place  a  good 
layer  of  dry  leaves,  and  cover  these  over  with 
corrugated  zmc  shutters,  and  the  Grapes  keep 
well.  Many  growers  use  long,  dry  litter,  also 
wooden  shutters,  anything  in  fact  that  carries 
away  the  moisture  freely  until  the  %\orst  of  the 
weather  is  over.  Jly  objection  to  manure  is  that 
the  roots  get  soddened,  and  the  surface  roots  are 
always  cold  and  wet.  Much  better  use  materials 
that  are  light  and  dry,  and  which  do  not  keep  out 
any  little  warmth  they  may  get  in  fine  weather. 
With  early  Vines  the  roots  are,  at  least  should  be, 
indoors,  and  in  case  any  are  out  I  would  advise 
using  a  warm  cover,  such  as  leaves  and  fresh 
manure.  Tire  first-named  used  in  quantity  are 
valuable,  as  they  do  not  heat  so  rapidly  as  the 
manure,  and  are'  more  lasting.  A  strong  heat  at 
the  start  should  be  avoided  ;  indeed,  strong  bottom 
heat  will  cause  the  canes  to  break  weakly.  Newly- 
made  borders  should  be  protected  from  heavy  rains, 
but  where  the  surface  roots  are  exposed  a  dressing 
with  light  sliort  manure  will 
be  beneficial. 

Protecting  Stkawisekries 

IN  Pots.  /' 

These     liave     now     ceased  /■• 

growing,  and  though  resting, 
if  the  term  may  be  used,  the 
plants  should  not  be  allowed 
to   become  dry  at   the  roots.  .^^  ,. 

Though   the  weather  is  dull,  '  v 

the  plants  having  a  mass  of 
roots  dry  quickly,  even  at  this 
season.  I  notice  the  rains  of 
late  have  not  been  sufficient 
to  keep  the  plants  going,  and 
before  they  are  placed  in  their 
winter  quarters  give  a 
thorough  watering.  There  are 
several  methods  of  protection, 

and  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  cold 
frames  are  a  long  way  the  best,  as  the  plants  can  be 
protected  from  snows  and  heavy  rains,  and  can  also 
be  got  at  more  readily  when  required  for  forcing. 
With  a  great  number  of  plants,  and  few  frames  at 
command,  other  means  have  to  be  adopted,  and  the 
plants  being  hardy  they  do  well  in  the  open,  provid- 
ing the  roots  are  well  protected.  The  old  system 
of  placing  the  plants  one  above  the  other  is  not 
advisable,  as  though  a  good  body  of  earth  or  ashes 
may  be  used  the  plants  dry  badly.  I  do  not  think 
Strawberries  for  forcing  should  ever  be  allowed  to 
get  dry,  even  when  at  rest  and  when  the  plants 
are  stacked.  In  the  course  of  severe  frost  it  is 
difficult  to  remove  the  pots  without  considerable 
breakages.  We  place  our  first  batch  of  early 
plants  in  cold  frames  or  unheated  fruit  cases,  and 
the}'  are  then  easy  to  get  at,  liut  a  few  degrees  of 
frost  will  do  good.  There  need  be  no  hurry  to  get 
them  under  cover  as  long  as  the  weather  remains 
open,  but  avoid  a  warm  house  or  one  at  all  dry. 
The  bulk  of  the  plants  are  plunged  well  over  the 
rim  of  the  pots  in  the  .same  position  that  they 
occupied  whilst  growing.  Here  there  is  a  good 
depth  of  fine  ashes,  and  as  each  layer  of  plants 
is  placed  in  position  the  ashes  are  well  rammed 
against  the  pots.  It  must  be  remembered  that  it 
is  the  roots  that  sufi'er,  not  the  tops.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  drainage  is  perfect. 

Preparing  Plants  for  Forcing. 

I  do  not  advise  very  early  forcing,  as,  unless  the 
plants  can  be  grown  under  tlie  most  favourable 
conditions,  they  are  not  profitable.  A  few  nuiy 
hi  started — say,  the  first  week  in  December.     We 


usually  grow  about  .lUO  plants  of  the  Vicomtesse 
H.  de  Thury,  especiall}'  for  a  first  supply.  These 
are  grown  in  .")-inch  pots,  and  I  do  not  know 
of  any  variety  that  forces  so  well.  Many  good 
growers  advise  La  Grosse  Sueree,  and  this  in  a 
small  pot  is  very  good,  but  I  prefer  the  first-named. 
The  plants  at  this  dull  period  of  the  3'ear  should 
be  placed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  It  is 
advisable  to  syringe  each  plant  with  a  sulphur 
solution  before  housing.  This  may  not  be  necessary, 
but  it  is  better  to  keep  free  of  pests  than  to  have 
to  use  strong  measures  later  on  to  kill  them,  Do 
not  hurry  the  plants  at  the  start,  give  45°  to  50" 
at  night,  and  5'-'  to  IC^  higher  by  da}'  in  mild 
weather,  but  the  minimum  in  colder  weather.  A 
free  rise  by  sun-heat  will  be  beneficial,  and  a 
gentle  dewing  over  with  tepid  water  early  in  the 
da}-  until  the  spikes  show  flower  will  assist  growth. 

G.   WVTHES. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentfmxl. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN 

Where  an  early  supply  of  Broad  Beans  is  desired 
a  sowing  should  Ije  made  without  loss  of  time  in 
some  sheltered  part  of  the  garden  where  the  soil  is 
light  and  rich.  Although  the  Broad  Bean  delights 
in  a  somewhat  heavy  soil  in  summer,  it  would  be 
unwise  to  sow  the  seed  in  such  at  this  season,  where 
germination  would  be  slow,  and  many  of  the  seeds 
would  perish.  The  Bean  is  a  deep-rooting  plant, 
its  long  tapering  roots  extending  downwards  to  a 
considerable  depth,  so  that  a  shallow  soil  is  not 
suited  to  their  cultivation  at  any  time.    They  should 


plants  to  excessive  moisture.  This  will  have  the 
efi'ect  of  causing  succulent  growth,  rendering  the 
plants  unfit  to  stand  a  week  or  more  of  darkness 
when  covered  up  in  severe  weather. 

If  Mint  roots  were  placed  in  a  frame  as  advised 
there  shoukl  now  be  abundance  of  young  Mint 
ready  for  use.  This  .should  be  given  frequent 
waterings  to  keep  it  growing  freely,  and  suHicient 
air  given  to  keep  it  from  becoming  drawn. 
The  best  way  to  maintain  an  unbroken  supply, 
especially  if  a  bottom  heat  of  70"  can  be  main- 
tained, is  to  place  Mint  roots  on  beds  of  leaves 
and  cover  them  up  with  fine,  light  soil.  Chives 
and  Tarragon  should  be  grown  in  the  same 
way. 

Young  Lettuce  plants  in  cold  pits  should  be  kept 
well  aired  to  avoid  damping,  and  a  little  lime 
sprinkled  amongst  them  to  keep  slugs  in  check. 
Damping  oft'  is  the  worst  foe  to  contend  with  now 
with  this  crop.  Plants  lifted  from  the  open  garden 
to  protect  for  winter  salad  should  be  kept  as  cool 
as  possible.  Parsley  in  cold  pits  should  be  kept 
uncovered  until  frost  sets  in,  so  that  it  may  be  as 
hardy  as  possible,  and  never  used  until  the  w  eather 
becomes  sharp.  Take  advantage  of  dry  weather 
to  hoe  between  autumn-planted  Cabbage  and  other 
young  crops,  and  make  up  any  blanks  in  the 
difi'erent  plantations.  Manure  sliould  also  be 
wheeled  out  while  fine  weather  lasts,  so  that 
there  need  be  no  standing  still  for  want  of  that 
if  the  Weather  should  break.  Dig  up  old  Savoy 
stumps.  Broccoli,  or  any  other  crop  that  is  past, 
'  and  pick  decayed  leaves  from  standing  crops  of 
1  Broccoli,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  to  give  the  gar- 
den as  tidy  an  appearance  as 
possible.  .1.  Dunn. 


FRUIT    OF    AKEI:IA    i,>UINATA    (SLIGHTLY    REDUCED). 

be  sown  in  double  rows,  zigzag  fashion,  and  3  feet 
allowed  between  the  rows,  so  that  a  mulching 
of  manure  in  any  stage  of  decomposition  can  be 
applied  to  keep  other  roots  from  becoming  frozen 
in  severe  weather.  The  young  plants  may  also  be 
protected  from  cutting  winds  by  evergreen  branches 
placed  along  the  rows  in  a  fortnight's  time.  A  box 
of  seeds  may  be  sown  and  placed  in  a  coal-pit,  so 
that  a  few  plants  may  be  available  with  which  to 
make  up  any  blanks  caused  by  mice  or  other  pests. 
I'jarly  Slazagan  is  one  of  the  best  to  stand  the 
winter,  and  comes  into  bearing  very  early. 

P>,HU1)ARI5  Forcing 

ma}'  commence  at  any  time  now,  so  long  as  sulficient 
roots  can  be  liad  to  keep  up  a  supply  to  the  spring. 
Almost  any  liouse  or  pit  will  do  where  a  temperature 
of  55"  can  be  kept  up.  The  Mushroom  house  is  a 
very  suitable  place  if  room  can  be  spared,  but  it 
may  be  grown  well  in  sunk  pits  on  beds  of  leaves, 
wliere  shutters  can  be  used  to  keep  oft'  the  rain  and 
snow,  which  prove  very  injurious  to  the  young 
stems  if  allowed  to  reach  them.  Part  of  a  heated 
pit  will  answer  the  purpose  equally  well  where 
beds  of  leaves  can  be  used.  Roots  tiiree  or  four 
years  old  give  the  best  returns,  and  should  be 
exposed  to  the  weather  for  a  few  days  before  they 
are  introduced  to  the  forcing  pit. 

Cauliflower  Plants 

in  pots  should  have  all  the  air  it  is  possible  to  give 
them.  The  lights  may  be  removed  in  fine  weather 
and  replaced  again  on  the  approach  of  rain,  and 
tilted  up  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  tlie  greatest 
possible   quantity   of   air   without   subjecting   the 


EDITORS'    TABLE. 

Ari'LE  King  of  the  PirriNS. 

I  send  you  a  dish  of  Apples 

(iolden       Winter      Pearmain 

(King  of  the  Pippins).     This 

is  the  worst  season  for  Apples 

I   ever   remember.      In    most 

gardens  in  this  neighbourhood 

the  crop  is  a  total  failure,  and 

where   we  have  a  little   fruit 

the  size   and   flavour   are   far 

below    the   average.      But   in 

point  of   colour   I   never  saw 

them    better.       This    variety 

should  hiid    a   place    in    every    garden,    however 

small.     The  tree  is  a  strong  and  vigorous  grower, 

a  most  abundant  bearer,  perfectly  hardy,  and  will 

grow  in  almost  any  situation. — T.  B.  Field,  Ash- 

inJIthorpe  Hall  (lardens,  Noru'i<:h. 

An    excellent    dish   of   this   famous  Apple,  the 
fruits  of  wonderful  colour. 

Akeiua  gUINATA. 
Though  the  fruiting  of  this  pretty  wall  shrub  is 
not  uncommon  in  the  south  of  England,  its  occur- 
rence is  always  interesting,  and  it  was  with 
pleasure  that  we  lately  received  a  well-developed 
fruit  from  Lady  Stalbridge  in  Dorsetshire. 


DECORATIVE    CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

Decorative  Chvysantlicnmm  is  a  very  coni- 
prehensivD  term.  The  jilant  referred  to  may 
he.  a  true  decorative,  as  distinguished  from  an 
e.xhibition  variety,  or  it  may  Ije  a  Japanese,  or 
even  an  incurve,  for  many  of  these  make 
equally  serviceable  bush  plants  for  the  purpose 
of  decoration,  as  they  produce  la.rge  bloonis 
for  e.xhibition.  >So  far  as  general  usefulness  is 
concerned,  the  decorative  Clhrysantliemum  is 
far  and  away  ahead  of  any  other  form.  The 
single  varieties  are  charming  when  cut  and 
placed  in  vasei-,  but  as  decorative  pot  plants 
they  have  not  the  value  of  the  former.  For  a 
bold  handsome  vase  of    tiowers  it  might    be 
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difficult  to  excel  the  large  Japanese,  but  they 
also  must  give  way  to  the  true  decorative 
varieties,  or  others  grown  as  such,  when  really 
useful  Chrysanthemums  are  wanted. 

As  compared  with  the  increased  number  of 
new  varieties  of  Jaiianese  sent  out  every  year, 
the  number  of  new  decorative  kinds  is  insignifi- 
cant, although  it  must  be  alloA\ed  in  many 
cases  these  Japanese  \\'il],  if  grown  for  the 
purpose,  make  excellent  bush  plants.  It  is 
curious  to  note  to  what  an  extent  the  best 
decorative  kinds  of  several  years  ago  still 
occupy  a  high,  if  not  indeed  the  highest, 
position  in  the  list  of  these  to-day,  and  this, 
one  would  obviously  infer,  is  because  there 
have  not  been  better  varieties  to  supersede 
them.  We  still  have  Golden  Gem,  Source 
d'Or,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Souvenir  d'une  petite 
Amie  (the  one  herewith  illustrated),  L. 
Canning,  and  others,  and  they  appear  to  be 
indispensable. 

The  bush  Chrysanthemum  is  also  extremely 
valuable  for  a  cut  flower  supply  ;  one  plant 
will  produce  a  remarkable  quantity  of  flowers, 
and  by  growing  suitable  varieties  and 
judiciously  retarding  some  of  the  latest,  a 
supply  of  cut  Chrysanthemums  may  be  had 
until  well  through  January.  In  one  garden  of 
my  acquaintance,  where  the  demand  for  cut 
flowers  throughout  the  winter  is  very  large, 
practically  the  only  varieties  grown  for  this 
purpose  are  Golden  Gem,  Source  d'Or,  and  L. 
Canning — the  two  first  mentioned  meeting  the 
early  winter  requirements,  and  the  latter, 
together  with  some  plants  of  Golden  Gem, 
retarded  as  much  as  possible,  maintain  an 
uninterrupted  supply  to  mid  January. 

I  would  especially  recommend  these  two 
varieties,  L.  Canning  and  Golden  Gem,  to  the 
notice  of  those  amateur  growers  of  Chrysan- 
themums who  wish  for  two  that  will  produce  an 
abundant  supply  of  flowers  during  November, 
December,  and  into  the  new  year.  Kyecroft 
C41ory  also  is  one  that  is  worthy  of  every 
commendation.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  if, 
any  of  your  Chrysanthemum  specialists  can 
recommend  a  trio  of  these  plants  more  suitable 
for  cutting  during  the  winter  than  the  above. 
When  one  has  to  make  use  of  phints  in  pots 
for  decorative  purposes  greater  variety  of 
colour  is  of  course  essential,  and  such  as 
Viviand  Morel,  John  Shrimpton,  Annie  Clibran, 
William  Holmes,  O.  J.  Quintus,  W.  H.  I^incoln, 
of  the  older  varieties,  are  some  of  the  most 
suitable.  It  is  a  pity  that  the  committees  of 
some  of  our  leading  societies  do  not  do  more  to 
encourage  the  improvement  of  the  decorative 
varieties  by  devoting  a  little  more  attention  to 
them  in  their  schedules.  T.  F.  W. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editms  are  not  respomnUe  for  the  oijinion^ 
expressed  hy  their  correspjondents. ) 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
FROM    SEED. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

SIR, — In  The  Garden  for  November  9, 
page  319,  I  note  Mr.  Crane  adopts  the 
popular  view  in  respect  to  raising  Japa- 
nese Chrysanthemums  from  seed,  and 
remarks  "the  chief  consideration  being 
that  of  having  good  seed,"  and  further 
states  his  belief  that,  through  the  seed  to  \\'hich  his 
remarks  api)ly  coming  direct  from  .Japan,  "some- 
thing quite  unique  "  may  result.  This  is,  of  course, 
still  quite  possible,  though  I  feel  sure  that  Mr. 
Crane  would  tire  of  weeding  out  the  worthless 
ones  had  he  to  contend  with  a  large  batch  of  seed- 
lings.    Some  years  ago  a   very   large  lot   of  seed 
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was  SO  received  "direct" — sufficiently  large,  indeed, 
that  a  frame  some  100  feet  long  and  6  feet  wide 
was  set  apart  and  the  seed  sown  thinly  in  drills. 
Thousands  of  seedlings  came  up,  but  to  this  day  I 
have  not  heard  of  one  decent  thing  in  the  lot. 
The  great  drawbaels  to  such  seed  is  that  we  have 
no  proof  wliether  it  be  gathered  from  a  wild  batch 
in  the  woodlands  or  hedgerows,  or  if  taken  from  a 
cultivated  set  from  a  good  garden.  Doubtless  the 
large  lot  referred  to  above  \vas  taken  haphazard 
from  the  wildest  weeds  of  the  race,  hence  their 
worthlessness.  I  think  there  was  nearly  a  pound 
weight  of  it,  and  fifty  good  seeds  from  a  choice 
lot  would  have  been  of  infinitely  greater  value. 
As  to  the  point  of  good  seed  ipioted  above,  I  will 
give  an  experience  that  may  prove  of  interest. 
Last  autumn,  i.e.,  in  1900,  I  crossed  one  or  two 
liinds  of  the  .Japanese,  and  on  December  .30  gathered 
one  or  two  heads  of  seed,  cleaned  them,  and  sowed 
the  produce  tlie  day  following.  One  particular  lot, 
of  which  at  the  time  of  sowing  f  believe  tliere  were 
four  or  five  good  seeds,  and  the  other  five  of  \'ery 
doubtful  quality,  were,  of  course,  all  sown  together. 
Some  three  weeks  or  so  later  one  seedling 
appeared  and  grew  well  and  was  potted,  but  no 
other  seedling  appeared  for  three  or  four  months, 
when  four  seedlings  appeared  almost  at  the  same 
time. 

These  made  good  progress  and  were  potted, 
and  the  pol  again  returned  to  its  place.  A  few 
weeks  later  three  or  four  others  came  up,  and  by 
degrees  others  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
until  now  T  liave  thirteen  seedlings.  Now  the 
peculiar  part  of  it  all  is  that  after  No.  1  no  other 
seedling  appeared  for  months.  No.  1  appeared  in 
about  three  weeks,  and  No.  13,  which  only 
appeared  a  fortnight  ago  last  Sunday,  has  taken 
ten  months  to  vegetate.  No.  1  is  now  in  full 
bloom,  carrying  four  handsome  flowers  that  would 
not  disgrace  many  a  show  lot,  while  No.  13 
is  still  in  the  first  stage.  Now  all  this  was 
good  seed,  as  proved  by  subsequent  germination, 
yet  why  this  tardiness  to  vegetate?  Again,  the 
seed  was  entirely  fresh,  and  not  subjected  to  any 
drying  process  or  of  keeping  for  two  months,  as 
Mr.  Crane  suggests  should  be  done.  I  have  never 
before  had  such  an  experience  of  tardy  gernnnation 
in  Chrysanthemum  seed,  but  it  will  teach  me  a 
lesson  not  to  discard  any  seed-pots  in  future  for  a 
space  of  two  years.     If  perfecth'  fresh  seeds  such 


as  mine  can  lay  dormant  for  from  six  to  ten  months, 
subjected  to  a  warm  house  all  the  summer  long,  it 
is  possible,  under  cooler  conditions,  that  the  seeds 
will  remain  dormant  much  longer  still,  therefore  I 
give  this  note  of  actual  experience  in  the  raising 
of  seedlings  as  a  warning  to  others.  Last  year 
from  seed  sown  the  first  week  of  Januarj'  I  obtained 
no  seedlings  until  the  third  week  of  May — in  fact, 
on  Derby  Day — and  this  also  was  of  my  own 
saving. 

Hampton  Hill.  E.  H.  Jenkins. 

PERGOLAS    IN    AUSTRIA. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

Sir, — As  a  recent  number  of  The  G.-vrden  had 
representations  of  some  charming  pergolas,  I 
venture  to  send  this  photograph,  though  it  is 
unfit  for  reproduction.  The  pillars  are  of  rough 
stones,  with  spaces  for  rock  plants,  connected  by 
low,  hollow  walls  filled  with  Campanulas,  Saxi- 
frages, Wallflowers,  &c.  The  creepers  are  Grape 
Vines  on  the  left,  Roses,  Wistarias,  and  Clematis 
on  tlie  right,  which  siilc  has  to  be  more  open  on 
account  of  the  view  to  the  little  lake  wliich  is  in 
that  direction.  Between  each  two  pillars  are 
ancient  statues  (on  the  Vine  side)  and  low  stone 
fruit  baskets  opposite.  The  whole  thing  is  new, 
but  might  serve  for  an  idea.  This  pergola  leads 
to  the  pond  head  in  the  other  photograph. 

Count  Wallis. 
Sch/oss  Xiederleis,   Au-^tria. 

[We  regret  that  the  photographs  sent  (on  private 
correspondence  cards)  could  not  have  been  repro- 
duced, as  they  show  some  interesting  and  thoughtful 
gardening.  The  garden  evidentl3'  has  that  precious 
and  delightful  quality  of  reflecting  the  mind  of  an 
owner  of  good  taste  and  horticultural  energ}'.  The 
treatment  of  the  pond-head,  as  seen  from  below, 
shows  in  the  middle  space  a  rubble  wall,  with  arch 
and  pairs  of  pilasters  in  wrought  stone  surmounted 
by  a  balustrade.  Within  the  arch  the  mouth  of  a 
large  leonine  -  human  head  of  sculptured  stone 
carries  the  stream  of  overflow  water  into  a  basin, 
from  which  it  flows  to  each  side  and  forward  iu 
stone-sided  rills.  To  right  and  left  is  a  stone 
stairwa}'.  The  photograph  is  not  clear  enough  to 
show  the  details  of  the  planting,  but  it  is  evidentlj' 
careful  and  appropriate. — Eds.] 
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SOCIETIES. 

tOUQT/AY  CHRYSANTHEMl'M  8H0W. 
This  annual  fixture  was  held  on  the  30th  ult.,  wlieii  the  large 
hall  of  the  Bath  Saloon  was  well  filled  with  exhibits.  Chry- 
santhemums, both  in  cut  blooms  and  in  groups,  were  not  quite 
up  to  the  mark  of  last  year,  but  this  is  accounted  for  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  fact  that  the  rust  has  attacked  raanj- 
good  collections,  one  well  known  exliibitor  in  the  West 
having  lost  over  400  plants  from  this  disease.  The  first  prize 
stands  were,  however,  generally  good.     The  awards  were  : 

Thirty-six  .Japanese:  First,  Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson,  with  (back 
row)  Mrs.  T.  Carrington,  Mile.  L.  Brossilion,  Mrs.  H.  Payne, 
Mrs.  Barks,  j\Irs.  J.  Lewis,  Australie,  G.  W.  Palmer,  Mrs. 
Mease,  Airs.  C'oombes,  and  Golden  Dragon ;  (middle  row) 
Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Coombes,  Plia-bus,  Mile.  G.  Henry, 
J.  Bidincope,  Mile.  L.  Vozil.  Mile.  L.  Brossilion,  Mrs.  Barks, 
and  Australian  Gold ;  (front  row)  Modesto,  M.  Hoste, 
President  Nonin.  Yiviand  Morel.  J.  R.  Upton,  (_'harles  Davis, 
Jllle.  G.  Dehrie,  Golden  Dragon,  Mrs.  H.  Payne,  Lord  I-udlow, 
and  Australie;  second,  Rev.  G.  Lyon;  third,  Mrs.  Trevor 
IJarkley;  fourth,  Sir.  Hamilton  Gumming. 

Twelve  . Japanese  :  I'irst,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur  ;  second,  Mr.  G. 
Northway  ;  third,  Dr.  tjuick. 

Six  Japanese:  First,  Mr.  H.  St.  Maur;  second,  Sirs. 
Lambshead  ;  third,  Dr.  Quick. 

Twelve  Japanese,  incurved:  First,  Dr.  Quick;  second, 
Kev.  G.  Lyon  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  R.  GuIsoti. 

Six  Japanese,  one  variety  :  First,  Rev.  G.  Lyon  ;  second, 
Mr.  J.  R.  Gulson ;  third,  Mrs.  Barkley. 

Six  Japanese,  white  :  First,  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander,  with  a 
stand  of  superb  Mme.  Carnot ;  second,  Mr.  G.  Northway  ; 
third,  Dr.  Quick. 

Six  Japanese,  yellow  :  First,  Dr.  Quick ;  second,  Mrs. 
Trevor  Barkley  ;  third,  Sir.  F.  C.  Simpson. 

'J'able  decorations  :  First,  Mr.  G.  A.  Emmett,  with  a  taljle 
adrairal)le  in  artistic  arrangement  and  well  harmonised 
colour  ;  second,  itr.  T.  Helley  ;  third,  Mi:  F.  Peacock  ;  fourth, 
Mr.  J.  Davis. 

Epergne  of  cut  Chrysanthemums :  First,  Mr.  J.  Davis  ; 
second,  Mr.  F.  Peacock;  thinl,  Mr.  G.  Emmett. 

Group  of  Chrysanthemums  :  First  and  silver  medal  of 
N.C.S.,  Dr.  W.  Ford  EJgelow. 

Smaller  group  of  Chrysanthemums:  First,  Mr.  Hamilton 
Cumming  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  M.  Curzon  ;  third,  Mr.  P.  AV. 
Bushby. 

Trained  Chrysanthemums  :  First,  Major  Morrell. 

Three  Salvias  :  First,  Mr.  P.  AV.  Bushby  ;  second,  Mr.  J.  M. 
Curzon.     There  were  other  interesting  plant  classes. 

Vegetables  were  well  shown,  the  best  collection  being  that 
of  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander.  In  the  seven  fruit  classes  the  chief 
pi'izes  were  taken  by  Rev.  G.  Lyon,  Dr.  W.  Ford  Edgelow, 
and  Mr.  P.  P.  Alexander.     In 

Nurserymen's  Exhibits, 
Jlessrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  and  Co.  had  a  good  show  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Carnations,  &c.  A  feature  of  this  stand  was  a 
group  of  retarded  plants,  these  consisting  of  Lilium  longi- 
florum  and  L.  sppciosum,  Azalea  mollis,  Spiraia  japonica, 
and  Lily  of  the  Valley.  An  excellent  stand  of  fruit  was  also 
shown  from  this  company's  South  Devon  fruit  farm,  the 
exhibit  comprising  fine  specimens  of  various  Apples  and 
Pears,  Grapes,  Tumatoes,  Mushrooms,  Cucumbers,  Cape 
Gooseberries,  Chillies,  and  Fi^aspberries  in  fruit.  Mr.  W.  B. 
Smale  had  a  stand  which  contained  Chrysanthemums, 
Bouvardias,  Salvias,  Heaths,  Asparagus  Sprengeri,  and  otlier 
plants.  Mr.  W.  Allward's  stand  was  chiefly  remarkable  for 
exceptionally  tine  plants  of  Salvia  splendens  grandiflura. 
Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey  showed  a  line  collection  of  Chrysanthemum 
l>loonis.  Messrs.  R.  Veitch  and  Son  had  an  interesting 
stand  of  herbaceous  and  rock  plants,  shrubs,  &c.,  comprising 
Heaths,  Acacias,  Oxalis,  Correa  magnifica,  Arctotis,  Nerines, 
and  many  others,  while  they  also  staged  a  good  collection  of 
Apples. 


READING    GARDENERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

A  NEW  departure  was  made  in  connection  with  the  fortnightly 
meeting  of  the  association,  held  on  the  4th  iust.  By  arrange- 
ment with  the  authorities  of  the  Reading  College,  a  lecture 
was  given  by  Mr.  Douglas  A.  Gilchrist,  B.Sc,  Edin.  (director 
of  the  Agricultural  Department),  in  the  lecture  hall  of  the 
college,  on  "Soils  and  Manures."  Unfortunately,  the  fog 
which  was  prevalent  prevented  tlie  country  memliers  from 
attending,  consctjuently  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as 
was  expected.  Mr.  Leonard  G.  Sutton,  the  president  of  the 
association,  presided.  Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  introducing  his 
subject,  said  that  he  wished  to  bring  before  them  two 
particular  points  :  First,  the  supply  of  water  to  soils ;  and, 
secondly,  the  most  economical  way  of  manuring.  The 
lecturer  explained  in  an  interesting  manner  the  different 
classes  of  soils  in  the  Reading  district,  their  formation  and 
cropping  value,  passing  on  to  water  in  soils,  the  means  of 
retaining  moisture  in  soils,  and  finally  referred  to  mamues. 
The  lecture  was  more  easily  followed  on  accoxuit  t)f  the 
excellent  diagrams  and  maps  placed  before  the  audience, 
many  of  which  had  been  specially  made  for  the  meeting.  A 
discussion  followed,  in  which  the  president.  Messrs.  Neve, 
Hinton,  Dore,  Alexander,  Fry,  and  Wilson  tonk  part.  Mr.  F. 
Lever,  The  Gardens,  Hillside,  exhibited  a  beautifully-fiowered 
Cattleya  labiata.    Three  new  members  were  elected. 

WIMBLEDON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  fortnightly  meeting,  held  on  the  4th  inst.,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Thomson  presiding,  was  not  largely  attended,  owing  to  a 
very  den=;e  fog,  which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  pedes- 
trians to  find  their  way.  Several  new  members  were  elected, 
and  a  paper  upon  "Freesias"  was  read  by  Mr.  F.  Foot, 
followed  by  Mr.  T.  ('handler  upon  "  Zonal  Pelargoniums." 

Mr.  Foot  said  that  when  asked  to  read  a  paper  he 
would  like  to  read  one  upon  something  he  had  been  growing 
successfully,  and  in  choosing  the  Freesia  he  might  say  he 
thought  the  methods  he  had  adopted  were  sucli  as  would 


ensure  success  with  anyone.  It  was  a  bulb  that  once  one  had 
a  few  of  they  never  need  be  without,  for  with  proper 
cultivation  it  would  increase  rapidly,  and  the  young  bulbs 
that  were  found  clustering  round  the  larger  ones  if  pricked 
out  rather  thickly  into  shallowboxesor  pans  would  grow  into 
good  flowering  bulbs  the  next  season.  He  preferred  to  pot 
before  the  end  of  August,  and  found  that  4!-inch  pots  were 
quite  large  enough,  ten  bulbs  were  sufficient  for  each  pot. 
Loam,  enriched  with  some  well  dried  cow  manure  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve,  with  a  dash  of  sand  to  keep  the  wliule 
open,  was  a  very  suitable  compost.  He  preferred  to  stand 
the  pots  in  boxes  and  place  these  in  an  exposed  place  out- 
doors. As  they  progressed  they  could,  when  showing  their 
flower-stems,  be  given  a  little  weak  manure  water  ;  if  wanted 
early  they  could  be  hurried  a  little  with  tire-heat,  but  he 
considered  this  was  detrimental  to  the  bulbs  as  they  were 
impatient  of  fire-heat.  After  flowering  they  were  not  to  be 
put  away  under  a  stage  upon  their  sides,  but  to  be  kept 
in  a  light  place,  and  while  the  foliage  is  green  still  be 
watered— and  with  manure  water  occasionally,  eventually 
placing  them  upon  a  shelf  in  a  shed,  to  be  kept  there  until 
time  for  potting  again.  A  few  questions  were  asked  about 
staking.  He  found  four  neat  stakes  and  two  bands  of  raffia 
the  most  convenient.  .\11  speakers  commented  upon  the 
necessity  of  tlioroughly  baking  the  dormant  bulbs  l)y 
drying  and  exposing  the  pots  to  the  sun. 

Mr.  Chandler,  upon  the  Zonals,  said  that  to  allow  for 
plenty  of  discussion  he  had  not  prepared  his  paper  so  fully 
as  could  have  lieen  done.  He  would  deal  more  particularly 
with  plants  in  small  pots  and  plants  for  exhibition.  He 
preferred  to  strike  cuttings  in  autumn,  putting  .four  or  five 
in  a  small  pot  in  sandy  soil,  to  pot  them  off  iTi  spring 
separately ;  if  he  struck  any  in  the  spring  he  would  place 
each  one  in  a  pot  separately.  In  the  spring  pinch  to  keep 
them  bushy,  and  expose  them  to  as  much  light  as  possible  ; 
place  into  flowering-pots  as  soon  as  fit,  and  stand  upon  ashes 
exposed  in  the  open.  Remove  the  blooms,  and  give  manure 
water  when  pots  are  full  of  roots.  By  the  end  of  September 
they  should  be  indoors  and  producing  a  nice  lot  of  flowers, 
and,  unless  heavy  fogs  are  experienced,  will  make  a  good 
display  for  the  winter  provided  a  fresh  and  movifig  atmos- 
phere can  be  maintained. 

For  plants  in  large  pots  for  show  cut  down  young  plants  in 
early  autumn  so  as  to  get  a  fresh  lot  of  young  shoots  before 
the  winter,  during  which  time  keep  them  steadily  growing, 
shaking  out  early  in  the  year  and  repotting  into  0-inch  pots, 
which, "with  the  same  treatment  as  afforded  to  the  younger 
batch,  they  would  (luickly  grow  and  soon  require  the  shift 
into  flowering-pots.  Firm  potting,  exposure  to  sunshine, 
attention  to  tying  out  the  shoots,  i-emoving  the  blooms  until 
about  seven  weeks  before  wanted  for  the  show,  giving  liquid 
manure,  and  careful  shading  were  amongst  the  chief  points  in 
this  paper.  A  compost  of  loam,  fowl  manure,  sand,  and 
soot,  well  mixed  and  laid  together  for  some  time,  was 
the  best.  A  good  number  took  part  in  the  discussion  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  best  meeting  up  to  the  present  in  this 
respect,  and  a  list  of  suitable  varieties,  time  to  give  stimu- 
lants—Clays  preferably— and  the  number  of  shoots  to  leave 
were  some  of  the  points  discussed.  Votes  of  tlianks  were 
heartily  given  to  both  readers  of  the  papers. 

ASCOT. 

In  the  grand  stand  a  very  interesting  autumn  .show  was 
held  (jii  the  Gth  and  7th  inst.  Cut  blooms  formed  the  most 
important  part  of  the  display.  For  eighteen  Japanese  and 
the  same  number  of  incurved,  Mr.  W.  L.  Farrow,  gardener 
to  H.  P.  Leschallas,  Esq.,  Highams,  won  the  coveted  award 
by  the  superiority  of  his  incurved,  which  were  heavy  and 
neatly  finished  ;  j\Ir.  Lane,  gardener  to  Sir  E.  Durning 
Lawrence,  Bart.,  King's  Ride,  Ascot,  was  a  close  second, 
having  extra  fine  Japanese  but  moderate  incurved.  Mr.  W. 
Wilson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Christie,  Didsden,  won  for  twelve 
Japanese  with  handsome  blooms  of  popular  varieties.  Mr. 
W.  Eviston,  gardener  to  J.  W.  S.  Bourne  May,  Esq.,  Shrub 
Hill,  second.  In  the  class  for  six  Japanese,  many  excellent 
stands  were  arranged.  My.  W.  Perry,  gardener  to  Louis 
FtoerSham,  Esq.,  Perry  Hill  Park,  was  first  with  very  fine 
specimens  of  Nellie  Pockett,  Australian  Gold,  Mrs.  Mease, 
Lady  llanliam,  and  Mme.  Carnot;  Mr.  Hawthorn,  gardener 
to  F.  Blair,  Esq.,  St.  Georges,  second.  Mme.  Carnot  in 
excellent  form  won  for  Mr.  Perry  the  first  prize  for  six 
Japanese,  any  one  variety. 

Gnmps  of  Chrysanthemums  were  splendidly  shown.  Mr. 
Lane  easily  secured  the  leading  place  with  magnificent 
examples  of  dwarf  plants  carrying  fine  blooms.  Groups  of 
non-disljudded  plants,  too,  were  well  represented.  Mr.  T. 
Grant,  gardener  to  Sir  .lohn  Lucas,  Bart.,  Heatherbank,  won 
easily  with  well-flowcn  d  siicrj  mens,  mainly  of  small-flowered 
sorts,  as  Pompons  and  single-flowered  varieties. 


WATERLOO. 

After  a  season  of  rest  this  society  has  been  reorganised,  and 
arranged  an  exhibition,  which  was  held  in  the  Town  Hall  on 
the  (Sth  and  7th  inst  ,  the  result  being  highly  satisfactory. 
To  show  the  interest  in  the  work  of  the  society  many  friends 
of  horticulture  had  supplemented  the  prize  list  by  valuable 
special  prizes.  The  exhibition  proved  highly  creditable, 
the  various  sections  being  represented  by  specimens  of  very 
fair  merit.  Amongst  the  flrst  prize  winners,  Mr.  T.  Park, 
gardener  to  C.  McLaren,  Esq.,  stood  well  in  the  premier 
class  for  cut  blooms.  Twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved 
varieties,  good  blooms  of  Mile.  Delirie,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Mrs. 
Coond)3,  Nellie  Pockett,  Ma  Perfection,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Mme. 
Ferlat,  and  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston  were  staged.  J''or  twelve 
incurved  varieties  good  blooms  were  staged.  For  six  vases, 
fair  sized  fresh  flowers  were  set  up. 

For  twelve  Japanese  and  alike  number  of  incurved  varieties 
Mr.  C.  Osborne,  gardener  to  Dr.  Duflus,  led  with  good 
flowers.  For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  F.  P.  McGinty, 
Es(i.,  won  with  small  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh.  Kor  a 
single  Orchid,  R.  A.  Harvey,  Es(i.  (gardener,  Mr.  Mark 
Buckland)  won  the  first  prize.  For  a  basket  of  cut  flowers 
and  a  single  bouquet,   the  winners  were  L.  3.  Dixon,  Esq., 


and  A.  J.  Stanley,  Esq.  For  a  group  of  plants  Mr.  J.  Tlioraas 
was  well  to  tlie  fore,  Crotons  and  Begoiuas  showing  to 
advantage.  Four  Ferns:  D.  Fernie,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  .1. 
Rice)  won  with  good  specimens.  Mi:  J.  B.  Bradshaw  had  the 
leading  Palms,  and  Miss  M.  Walsh  held  the  coveted  position 
for  a  decorated  table.  Exhibits  not  for  competition  were 
staged  by  Mr.  H.  Aliddlehurst,  Potatoes;  Mr.  S.  Rose, 
Chrysanthemums  and  foliage  plants  ;  Mr.  J.  Thomas,  plants 
and  well  made  wreatlis  ;  Mr.  W.  Hall,  cut  flowers. 


HEREFORDSHIRE    FRUIT    AND    CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 
This  society  held  its  tenth  annual  show  on  the  Gth  and  7th 
inst.  in  the  Shire  Hall,  Heieford,  and  there  was  a  grand 
display  of  highly-coloured  Apples  and  Pears.  The  schedule 
provides  sixty  classes  for  these  fruits  alone,  each  of  which 
was  well  filled,  and  altliough  the  Chrysanthemum  takes  at 
Hereford  quite  a  secondary  position,  the  classes  devoted  to 
it  were  well  contested.  Collections  of  vegetables,  for  which 
special  prizes  were  ofi'ered,  were  also  staged  in  excellent 
condition. 

Al'l'LES  AM'  PE.VRS.— *tPEN. 

Apples,  fifty  dishes.- -Mr.  J.  Watkins,  of  Withington, 
Hereford,  wlio  took  the  lead  in  this  class,  staged  fruit  of  very 
high  ({uality,  large,  clean,  and  particularly  highly  coloured, 
including  excellent  Tylers  Kernel,  Newton  Wonder,  Twenty 
Ounce,  Wealthy,  Wolf  River  (similar  to  Cox's  Pomona), 
Hawthornden  (grand).  The  Queen,  Bramley's  Seedling,  and 
Warner's  King.  The  King's  Acre  Fruit  Company,  Hereford, 
were  a  good  second,  and  had  exceptionally  good  dishes. 
Messrs.  Pewtress  Bros.,  Tillington,  Hereford,  were  third. 

Apples,  thirty  dishes.— In  this  class  Mr.  R.  M.  Whiting, 
Credenhill,  Hereford,  was  placed  first,  with  an  excellent  lot 
of  clean  fruit,  and  amongst  his  best  dishes  were  Loddingtou 
Seedling,  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Golden  Noble,  Hormcacl 
Pearmain  (gi-and),  Newton  Wonder,  Peasgood's  Nonsuch,  Ac. 
Mr.  J.  Pewtress,  who  was  placed  second,  staged  also  fine 
fruits.  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Co.,  Getting,  Glewston,  Ross, 
were  third. 

Pears,  twent-four  dishes.— Here  ilr.  Spencer,  gardener  to 
H.  C.  Motfatt,  Esq.,  Goodrich  Court,  Ross,  as  atCardift',  took 
the  lead  with  a  splendid  collection  of  clean,  large  fruit.  Some 
of  his  best  dishes  were  Doyenn^  du  Comice.  Durondeau, 
Beurre  Baltet  Pere,  Beurre  Diel,  Glou  Morceau,  Conseiller 
de  la  Cour,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme,  and  Beurr^  d'Aralon. 
The  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  Holm  Lacey,  Hereford,  with 
excellent  fruits,  was  second. 

Pears,  twelve  dishes.— Tliis  lirought  Mr.  Rick,  gardener  to 
—  Hadfield,  Esq.,  Worriston,  Ross,  to  the  front,  with  a 
good  exhibit,  that  included  Bergamotte  d'Esperen,  Beurre 
Bosc,  Doyenne  du  Comice,  and  Glou  Morceau.  Mr.  Grindrod, 
gardener  to  G.  T.  Bates,  Esq.,  Whitfield,  Hereford,  following 
closely. 

AMATEURS. 

Apples,  twenty-four  dishes  (twelve  dessert,  twelve  culi- 
nary).—First,  Mrs.  Blashill,  Bridge  Sollars,  Hereford,  with 
splendid  dishes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Newton  Wonder, 
Golden  Noble,  &c.  ;  second,  Mr.  Davies,  gardener  to  W.  E. 
King-King,  Esq.,  Bodenham  ;  tliird,  Mr.  J.  Wooten,  Byford 
Hereford. 

Apples,  twelve  dishes.— Here  Mr.  Grindrod  was  first, 
liaving  splendid  dishes  of  Lane's  Prince  Albert,  Tylers 
Kernel,  Gascoigne's  Seedling,  &c.  ;  second,  Mrs.  Woodhouse 
Burghill  Court ;  third,  Mrs.  Blashill. 

Apples,  eight  dishes  (dessert  varieties).— This  was  an 
excellent  class,  Mr.  Spencer  being  flrst,  with  Jlonmouthshire 
Beauty,  Washington,  Wealthy,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil, 
ttc. ;  Mr.  Rick  being  second  ;  and  Mr.  Grindrod,  third. 

Pears,  eight  dishes.— First,  Mrs.  Woodhouse,  with  tteurre 
Diel,  Easter  Beurr^,  Pitmastou  Duchess,  etc.  ;  second,  Mv. 
Haylehurst. 

Collection  of  Fruits. 

Six  varieties.— First,  Mr.  J.  Dawes,  gardener  to  M-  Bid- 
dulph,  Esq.,  Ledbury  Park,  with  perfect  bunches  of  (^vos 
Maroc  Grapes,  good  Muscat  Grapes,  President  Plums,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin  Apples,  Pitmastou  Pears,  and  a  Seedling 
Melon.  Mr.  Dawes  was  also  first  in  a  class  for  Gros  Colman 
Grapes  ;  a  class  for  any  lllack  Grape  showing  Gros  Maroc  ; 
and  a  class  for  White  Grapes  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

For  the  best  dish  of  dossert  Apples  in  the  show  :  Firet, 
Mr.  J.  Pewtress,  Bishopstone.  Hereford,  with  a  highly- 
coloured  dish  of  Cox's  Orange  Pippin.  Best  dish  of  culinary 
Apples:  First,  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Co.,  Getting,  with  a 
grand  dish  of  r.iandey's  Seedling.  Best  dish  of  Pears  :  First, 
Mr.  Humi.liries,  g;udeiicr  to  the  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  with 
excellent  Doyenne  <ln  Connce. 

Collection  of  vegetables,  twelve  dishes  (prizes  given  by 
Mr.  Wilson,  Cuinmereiat  Street,  Hereford):  First,  Mr. 
Grindrod,  with  an  excellent  exhibit;  second,  Mr.  Froggatt, 
gardener  to  J.  A\'alker.  Fs(i.,  Belmont;  third,  Mr.  Kowe, 
gardener  to  E.  W.  Caddick,  Esij,,  Caradock,  Ross;  eight 
exhibitors  entered  in  this  class. 

CHRVSANTHEMUMy. 

Fi)r  a  group  12  feet  by  7  feet:  First.  Mr.  ('.  Whiting, 
White  (-'ross  Nursery,  Hereford,  who  liad  well-flowered 
plants,  with  good  foliage;  second,  Mr.  Lovelock,  gardener 
to  A.  W,  Foster,  Esq.,  lirockhampton  Courl,  Hereford. 
Mr.  Lovelock  was  also  flrst  for  twenty-four  Japanese 
blooms  and  twelve  incurved  blooms.  Mr.  Seaton.  gardener 
to  the  Rev.  H.  Brierley,  Bridstow,  was  flrst  for  twelve 
Japanese  blooms,  and  Air.  Rick  flrst  for  twelve  vases  of 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  distinct. 

\'ase  of  t-'hrysantliemunis,  arranged  with  any  kiinl  of 
foliage  :  Amongst  six  good  exhibits  Mr,  Lovelock  was  placed 
flrst;  Mr.  C.  Talbot,  gardener  to  Sir  G,  Cornwall,  Moeas 
Court,  second  ;  and  Mr.  Fox,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Cotlercll, 
Garnons,  third.  Bouquet :  First,  Mr.  Wilson,  Commercial 
Street,  Hereford;  second,  Mr.  Loveloek.  I\lr.  Wilson  also 
exhibited  beautiful  wreaths  and  crosses. 

HIMSrOL  AND  DISTRICT  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  third  meeting  of  the  winter  session  was  held  at  St.  .lohn's 
Rooms  on  Thursday,  the  7th  inst.     Mr.   Binfield   occupied 
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the  chair.  This  whs  the  evening  apnointed  fur  the  reading 
of  the  fli'st  prize  essay  on  "  Lawns  and  Pleasure  Grounds," 
given  hy  the  society,  and  awarded  to  Mr.  Gardner,  of  Kedlands, 
who  deserves  great  credit  for  the  practical  way  his  paper 
was  put  toy;ether.  A  good  lawn  is  the  object  of  admiration 
in  a  garden.  In  nialving  such,  much  attention  should  be 
paid  to  drainage,  and  to  have  the  soil  in  good  condition, 
thoroughly  lirm,  with  a  flne  friable  surface,  and  not  too  wet. 
Kubble  is' preferable  to  pipes  for  draining.  The  fertility  of 
the  soil  is  a  matter  of  great  importance,  as  grass  being  a 
flxed  crop  needs  just  as  nuich  nourishment  (or  more  so) 
than  vegetables  or  any  other  crop,  the  best  time  for  sowing 
the  seed  being  between  March  and  September,  March  to 
May  being  preferable.  The  seed  should  be  evenly  distributed, 
and  this  is  best  done  by  making  two  sowings.  Rolling  is 
essential  for-  making  a  good  even  lawn.  The  scythe 
should  be  carefully  used  for  new  lawns  until  the  turf 
is  well  formed  and  settled.  Top-dressings  of  artificial 
manure  are  always  beneficial.  Speaking  of  pleasure 
grounds,  flowering  shruljs  were  not  planted  as  much  as 
they  deserve  to  be  ;  their  flowers  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months,  and  foliage  and  fruit  during  the  autumn,  lend  a 
charm  to  all  gardens.  Ornamental  trees  were  an  acquisition 
in  the  pleasure  grounds  if  judiciously  chosen  and  planted. 
The  walks  and  drives  should  be  kept  free  from  weeds  and 
mosses  by  an  application  of  one  of  the  many  weed  killers 
now  on  the  market,  nothing  being  less  pleasing  than  weedy 
paths  and  carrage  drives.  On  the  whole,  Mi .  Gardner's  paper 
was  well  worthy  of  the  prize,  and,  on  the  motion  of  the 
chairman,  Mr.  Gardner  was  warmly  congratulated  on  his 
essay,  which  brought  a  most  enjoyable  evening  to  a  close. 
Prizes  for  six  Japanese  Chrysanthemums,  given  by  Mr. 
Erook,  were  awarded  to  Messrs.  Eaikes,  Jenkins,  and 
Atwell.  A  special  certificate  of  merit  was  recommended  for 
Mr.  Skinner  for  a  fine  lot  of  Crotons.  The  society's  con- 
sulting entomologist,  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  F.E.S.,  will  at  the 
next  meeting,  on  the  2Sth  inst.,  give  a  lecture  on  "Ants  and 
their  Ways,"  which  will  no  doubt  be  full  of  interest. 


ECCLES  AND  PATKICROFT. 

The  committee  of  this  society  deserves  every  credit  for  the 
way  the  fifteenth  show  was  arranged  on  the  Sth  and 
9th  inst.  Plenty  of  exhibits  and  many  of  a  highly  creditable 
character  were  to  he  seen  in  the  Town  Hall.  In  the  section 
iov  plants  ^Ir.  F.  Mulloy,  gardener  to  Thomas  Harker,  Esq., 
was  ahead  of  all  competitors,  winning  in  each  of  the  five 
classes  with  clean,  well-flowered,  naturally-grown  plants. 
For  cut  blooms  Mr.  J.  Kirham,  gardener  to  John  Stanning, 
Esq.,  Leyland,  secured  the  leading  award  for  cut  blooms  of 
twenty-foiu"  varieties,  twelve  Japanese  and  twelve  incurved. 
The  former  included  very  good  Mrs.  H.  Weeks,  George 
Mileham,  Graphic,  Henry  Stour,  J.  K.  Upton,  ilrs.  J. 
Lewis,  Lord  Ludlow,  and  others.  The  second  prize  winner, 
Mr.  J.  Young,  gardener  to  T.  G.  Williamson,  Esq.,  Liverpool, 
was  strong  in  incurved  varieties,  and  included  a  grand 
Lady  Isabel,  which  was  adjudged  the  finest  in  the  show. 

Forsixeachof  Japanase,  incurved,  reflexed,  and  Anemones, 
Mr.  J.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Miss  Lightdown,  won  with 
good  blooms,  (tther  first  prize  takers  were  Mr.  R.  Wainwright, 
gardener  to  A.  Cross,  Esq.,  for  twelve  incurved,  Mr.  J. 
Kirkman  for  twelve  Japanese,  Mr.  Thomas  Harker  for  six 
incurved  and  six  Japanese,  Mr.  J.  Quinn,  gardener  to  W.  S. 
Boddington,  Esq.,  for  six  vases,  three  blooms  in  each.  In 
the  amateurs  section,  the  silver  cup  and  first  prize  for  six 
hicurved  and  six  Japanese  were  won  by  James  Atherton,  Esq., 
who  now  becomes  the  possessor  of  the  cup.  Mr.  John  Kirk 
also  won  the  first  prizes  for  three  and  single  bouquets,  one 
basket,  and  three  button-holes,  Mrs.  Thomas  Agnew  for  the 
epergne,  Mr.  John  Tiso  for  six  sprays  of  Chrysanthemums. 
Amongst  the  non-competitive  exhibits  that  of  Mr.  W.  Elkin, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Tliomas  Agnew,  was  the  most  striking. 
Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown,  and  Tait  exhibited  Palms  and 
Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  ilessrs.  Dickson  and  Robinson 
Palms,  Cyclamens,  and  Begonias,  ilr.  J.  Greatrix  wreaths, 
ttc.  The  arrangements  were  ably  carried  out  by  Mr.  W. 
Elkin,  chairman ;  Mr.  J.  H.  Bryan,  hon.  sec.  ;  and  their 
committee. 

EOYAX    HORTICULTURAL    SOCIETY. 

The  following  Orchids  were  certificated  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  12th  inst.  :— 

L(eUo-Cattleya  Dighijano-Mendelii  Hessle  variety. — This  is 
certainly  one  of  the  finest  varieties  of  the  Liclia  digbyana 
section  of  hybrids.  Derived  from  the  parentage  indicated  in 
the  name,  the  sepals  and  petals  are  pale  lilac  and  of  good 
substance.  The  lip  is  must  extraordindry,  l^eing  upwards 
of  3  inches  in  diameter,  having  a  heavy  fringe  surrounding 
the  outer  margin,  pale  rosy  lilac,  shading  to  yellow  through 
the  central  area,  the  base  of  the  throat  being  covered  with 
numerous  longitudinal  purple  lines.  Exhibited  by  W.  P. 
Burkinshaw,  Esq.,  Hessle,  Leeds.     First-class  certificate. 

Odontoglossuiii  crispuiii  Raymond  Craivahay.  —  This 
beautiful  Odontoglossura  had  previously  received  an 
award  of  merit.  It  was  shown  again  in  fine  coHdition  on 
the  12th  inst.,  and  received  a  first-class  certificate.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  white,  slightly  surtused  with  rosy 
purple,  spotted  tin  the  outer  area  and  in  the  centre  with 
distinct  yellowish  brown  markings.  The  lip  is  white, 
spotted  with  brown.  The  flowers  were  beautifully  round 
and  flne  in  substance.  The  plant  carried  a  ten-ttowel'ed 
raceme.  From  D.  B.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  Rosefield,  Sevenoaks, 
Kent. 

So2)hro-Cattleya  Nydia  (Sophronitis  graudiflora  x  Cat- 
tleya  calummata). — This  secondary  hybrid  is  one  of  tlie 
most  interesting  and  desirable  additions  we  have  had  to 
this  lovely  sectfon  of  bigeneric  hybrids.  It  is  remarkable 
to  note  that  the  spottings  of  Cattleya  Aclandia;  are  promi- 
nent features  in  the  second  generation,  and  are  more 
pronounced  than  in  some  of  the  varieties  of  C.  calummata. 
The  flowers  are  3^  inches  across  the  petals,  which  are  deep 
orange-scarlet,  veined  with  a  darker  shade  of  scarlet,  the 
outer  margins  thickly  spotted  with  small  purple  spottings. 
The  sepals  are  similar  in  colour  to  the  petals,  but  more 


spotted  through  the  centre.  The  crimson  lip  becomes 
darker  on  the  disc,  the  side  lobes  orange-scarlet,  shading  to 
yellow,  lined  with  scarlet  through  the  basal  portion.  The 
plant  cari'ied  a  two-flowered  raceme.  Exhibited  by  Jlessrs. 
J.  Charlesworth  and  Co..  Heaton,  Bradford,  Yorks,  by  whom 
it  was  raised.     First-class  certificate. 

Cattleya.  mollt!^  var.  Lois  (gaskelliana  virginale  x  superba). 
—This  attractive  hybrid  was  exhibited  by  Captain  Holford, 
Westonbirt,  Tetbury,  Gloucestershire,  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
the  12th  inst.  In  general  characteristics  it  is  about  inter- 
mediate between  the  parents,  the  sepals  and  petals  favouring 
C.  gaskelliana  in  shape,  bright  rosy  lilac.  The  lip  shows 
the  characters  of  C.  superba,  has  a  broad  margin  of  rosy 
lilac,  becoming  lined  and  surtused  with  rich  purple.  There 
is  a  broad  area  of  white  at  the  disc,  encircling  the  yellow 
which  is  so  prominent  through  the  throat.  Tlie  side  loljes 
are  purple,  shading  to  white.     Award  of  merit. 

Laiio-Cattlcya  luiiiinosa  (tenebrosa  x  aurea).— This  dis- 
tinct hybrid  has  the  intermediate  characters  of  the  parent 
species.  The  sepals  are  yellow,  suftused  with  bronze  on  the 
margins ;  the  petals  yellow,  wholly  suft'used  with  a  bronzy 
purple.  The  lip  is  rosy  lilac,  surtused  with  purple,  becoming 
darker  purple  on  the  disc  ;  the  side  lobes  purple,  longi- 
tudinally lined  with  yellow.  It  was  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Charlesworth  and  Co.,  by  whom  it  was  raised.  Award  of 
merit. 

Odontoglossum  crispo  -  harryanum  var.  rosciun.  —  This 
hybrid,  raised  from  the  parentage  indicated  in  the  name, 
is  a  welcome  addition  to  this  now  numerous  section  of 
hybrid  Odontoglossums,  It  difters  from  previous  forms  we 
have  seen,  chiefly  in  that  it  is  wliolly  surt'used  with  bright 
rose.  Exhibited  by  W.  Thompson,  Esq.,  The  Grange,  Stone, 
Staftordshire.    Award  of  merit. 

CARDIFF  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fourth  meeting  of  the  session  took  place  on  Tuesday, 
the  12th  inst.,  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Cardiff,  Mr.  G.  Tolman  in 
the  chair,  when  Jlr.  G.  Sharratt,  the  representative  of  the 
Newport  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Association, 
delivered  a  lecture,  entitled  "The  Culture  of  Calanthes." 
The  lecturer  treated  his  subject  in  a  thoroughly  practical 
manner,  giving  the  fullest  details  regarding  composts,  venti- 
lation, class  of  structure  best  adapted  for  their  cultivation, 
and  emphatically  condemning  the  use  of  the  syringe  at  all 
times.  Mr.  Malpass  raised  the  chief  point  in  debate — that 
of  the  black  spot,  and  various  opinions  were  given  regarding 
this  disfigurement  of  the  leaves.  The  best  thanks  of  the 
association  were  accorded  Mr.  Sharratt  for  his  splendid 
lecture.  ^Mr.  G.  Shackson  was  awarded  a  first-class  certificate 
for  a  fine  specimen  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The 
chairman  announced  that  on  the  2Gth  inst.  ^Ir.  H.  R.  Farmer 
would  deliver  a  lecture  on  "Herbaceous  Calceolarias  and 
Cinerarias."    This  terminated  the  proceedings. 


TOTTENHAM  AND;  EDMONTON. 
This  excellent  society  held  its  thirteenth  annual  exhibition 
in  the  Public  Hall,  Forster  Road,  Tottenham,  on  the  14th 
and  15th  inst.,  the  display  made  on  the  occasion  being  highly 
meritorious.  This  used  to  be  the  chief  centre  for  superbly 
trained  specimen  plants,  and  although  the  examples  of  Mr. 
Donald  are  no  longer  exhibited,  there  are  still  many  others 
shown.  For  four  trained  specimen  plants  in  pots,  not  to 
exceed  12  inches  in  diameter,  Mr.  W.  Welfare  (gardener  to 
J.  Pedley,  Esq.,  J. P.,  The  Gardens,  Trafalgar  House)  was 
first  with  a  handsome  quartette.  Second  prize  was  awarded 
to  a  good  set  from  Mr.  G.  W.  Hendon  (gardener  to  J. 
Cloudsley,  Esq.,  J. P.,  White  Hart  Lane,  Tottenham).  For 
two  specimens  of  large  flowered  varieties,  ilr.  Hendon  was 
first,,  and  Mr.  Welfare  second.  Three  competitors  entered 
in  the  class  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  arranged  in  a 
space  not  exceeding  40  feet ;  the  leading  exhibit,  which  came 
from  Mr.  Welfare,  comprising  a  heavy  lot  of  blooms  of  good 
colour.  Second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  Garnham, 
Strand  Union  School. 

Cut  Blooms. 

Japanese  cut  blooms  were  very  well  shown,  Mr.  Welfare 
securing  premier  honours  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
in  not  less  than  eighteeii  varieties.  Some  of  his  best  flowers 
were  Viviand  Morel,  The  Princess  (the  best  Japanese  bloom 
in  the  show),  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  and  J.  Bidencope.  Second 
honours  fell  to  Mr.  Hendon,  who  had  smaller  yet  pretty 
flowers.  The  same  order  was  observed  in  the  class  for  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct.  jMr.  Hendon  was  second  with  less  heavy 
blooms.  Eighteen  Japanese,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties, 
made  a  good  display,  IMr.  Welfare  hemg  first,  and  Mr.  Hendon 
second.  Incurved  blooms  were  distinctly  poor,  the  best 
being  those  seen  in  a  class  for  twelve,  in  not  less  than  nine 
varieties.  Mr.  Welfare  won  the  first  prize.  Second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Caines,  92,  Birkbeck  Road, 
Tottenham.  Six  Japanese,  one  variety  only,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Mansfield  with  Mrs.  Barkley  ;  Mr.  Hendon  being  second 
with  Miss  Nellie  Pockett.  Singles  were  pretty,  a  class  for 
six  bunches  of  three  blooms  each,  in  not  less  than  four 
varieties,  making  a  charming  display  ;  Sir.  Welfare  was  again 
first  ;  Mr.  Hendon  was  a  good  second.  For  a  vase  of  six 
Japanese  blooms  with  foliage,  Mr.  Hendon  was  first,  and 
Mr.  Welfare  second. 

Amateurs,  showed  remarkably  well,  their  exhibits  being 
quite  numerous,  and  the  quality  right  throughout  of  a  high 
order.  Fruit  was  shown  in  splendid  condition,  Apples  and 
Pears  being  remarkably  good.  Vegetables,  too,  were  a 
feature,  the  leading  exhibits  being  tasefully  displayed,  and 
were  highly  meritorious.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thurley,  the  honorary 
secretary,  was  indefatigable,  and  with  his  committee  has 
every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  result  of  the  year's  work. 


BRIGHTON    AND    SUSSEX. 
The  tenth  annual  show  of  this  flourishing  society  was  held 
in  the  Dome  and  Corn  Exchange  at  Brighton  on  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  the  12th  and  13th  inst.    As  far  as  high  class 
exhibits  went  it  was  considered  to  be  a  record  exhibition. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits,  not  for  competition,  are  always  a 
great  feature  at  Brighton  ;  indeed,  few  societies  are  more 


favoured  in  this  respect.  Foremost  among  these  may  be 
mentioned  the  magnificent  display  put  up  by  Messrs.  W. 
Balchin  and  Sons,  Brighton,  \early  the  whole  of  the  west 
end  of  the  <'orn  Exchange  was  taken  up  Ijy  them,  tho 
arrangement  was  grand,  and  everything  employed  was  of  the 
choicest,  both  in  plants  and  cut  flowers.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal 
and  Sons,  Crawley,  also  set  up  a  particularly  flne  and 
interesting  exhibit  of  hardy  fruits. 

Gitoui'S, 

Mr.  G.  Miles,  Victoria  Nursery,  Dyke  Road,  Brighton,  was 
placed  first.  His  blooms  were  of  good  quality,  and  the 
arrangement  and  blending  of  the  various  culours  left  little 
to  be  desired.  Mr.  G.  Sims  (gardener  to  G.  H.  Wallis.  Esri., 
Sunnyside,  Brighton)  was  a  close  second;  Mr.  J.  Hill 
(gardener  to  Councillor  C.  Wallis,  Springside,  Withdean),  an 
admiraljle  third.  For  a  smaller  group,  Mr.  H.  J.  Blake 
(gardener  to  L.  G.  Blackiston,  Es'|.,  Bleak  House,  Dyke  Fi,oad, 
Brighton)  was  tirst ;  Mr.  \V.  E.  Anderson  (gardener  to  B. 
Parish,  Esij.),  second;  and  Mr.  Skinner  (gardener  to  J. 
Dunk,  Esq.,  Rose  Villa,  Preston  Park),  third— all  showing 
first  rate.  For  semi-circular  groups,  arranged  with  Fern 
and  other  green  foliaged  plants,  the  competition  was  again 
most  keen.  Mr.  H.  Head,  The  Drive  Nursery,  Hove,  just 
succeedpd  in  beating  Mr.  G.  Miles  ;  Mr.  H.  Tanner  (gardener 
to  A.  Dash,  Esq.,  Kenmare,  Preston  Park)  being  placed 
third. 

Trained  plants,  four  standards.  These  were  finely  shown, 
Mr.  W.  E.  Anderson  being  first;  Mr.  J.  Hill,  second  ;  and 
Sir.  G.  Boyling  (gardener  to  .Mr.  T.  Hannington,  St.  George's, 
Hurstpierpoint),  third. 

Orchids  were  grand,  arranged  on  a  table  4  feet  square, 
Ferns  being  allowed.  Mr.  H.  Carnett  (gardener  to  R.  C. 
Fletcher,  Esq.,  Mount  Harry,  Preston)  brought  together  a 
magnificent  display  and  well  arranged ;  Mr.  J.  Harper 
(gardener  to  E.  A.  Tucker,  Esq.,  Vernon  Lodge,  Preston) 
being  second. 

Cut  Blooms 
were  most  extensively  exhibited,  nearly  all  classes  being 
well  contested.  The  chief  interest  centred  in  the  class  for 
thirty-six  Japanese,  not  less  than  twenty-four  varieties. 
Eight  splendid  lots  were  put  up,  all  being  of  a  very  high 
order  of  merit,  ilr.  J.  Harris  (gardener  to  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  C.  P.  Henty,  Avisford,  Arundel)  succeeded  in 
winning  the  chief  award,  with  large,  fresh,  bright,  and  well- 
developed  flowers ;  second,  Mr.  Dancy  (gardener  to  — Creyke, 
Esq.,  Holbrook,  Horsham)— a  very  fine  flower  of  W.  R. 
Church  was  in  this  stand;  third,  Messrs.  J.  Stredwick  and 
Son,  Silver  Hill  Park,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea. 

The  vase  class,  twenty-five  blooms,  five  in  a  vase,  brought 
keen  competition,  though  the  quality,  especially  in  the 
winning  lot,  was  good,  the  arrangement  was  not  all  that 
could  be  desired.  Mr.  C.  Murrell,  Franklands,  Burgess  Hill, 
was  an  easy  first ;  Messrs.  James  Stredwick  and  Son,  second ; 
Mr.  J.  S.  Hickson,  third.  For  twelve  incurved,  Jlr.  C. 
Salter  was  first,  his  blooms  lieing  large  and  beautifully 
finished;  Mr.  G.  Heart  (gardener  to  H.  Read,  Esq.,  J.P.), 
second  ;  Mr.  W.  Jupp,  third  (gardener  to  G.  Boulter,  Esq., 
Torfield,  Eastbourne).  Sir.  C.  Salter  was  again  first  for  sL\, 
all  good  blooms ;  Mr.  T.  Stevenson  (gardener  to  F.  S. 
Holland,  Esq.,  Woburn  Place,  Addlestone),  second;  Mr.  G. 
Duncan  (gardener  to  C.  G.  Lucas,  Esq.,  Warnhara  Court, 
Horsham),  third. 

Three  vases  of  Pompons,  shown  with  their  foliage,  was  a 
very  pretty  class.  First,  Mr.  Salter;  second,  Mr.  W.  Hunt 
(gardener  to  G.  Jackson,  Esq.,  Churchefelle,  Reigate) ;  third, 
Mr.  G.  Hort.  Mr.  Hort  was  first  for  three  vases  of  singles ;  Mr. 
W.  E.  Anderson,  second  ;  Mr.  J.  Hill,  third.  Three  vases  of 
Japanese,  five  blooms  in  each,  to  be  white,  yellow,  and  dark : 
Mr.  H.  Head,  first;  Mr.  G.  Goble  (gardener  to  C.  W. 
Thorowgood,  Esq.,  Haresdean,  Pyecombe),  second. 

For  twelve  Japanese  blooms  grown  within  three  miles  of 
the  Pavilion,  gardeners  and  amateurs,  brought  some  good 
blooms.  Mr.  G.  H.  Hammond,  Cambrian  House,  Burgess 
Hill,  first ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Reeves,  second. 

Fruit 
was  extensively  shown,  and  of  excellent  quality  throughout, 
the  Grapes  being  especially  fine.  For  three  bunches  of 
white,  Sir.  J.  Duncan  being  first  with  perfectly  finished 
Muscats  ;  Mr.  AY.  Taylor,  Tewkesbury  Lodge,  Forest  Hill, 
London,  second  ;  Mr.  G.  Gore,  Reigate,  third.  Three 
bunches  of  Alicante  :  Mr.  A.  H.  Dow,  first ;  Mr.  H.  Kemp, 
second  ;  Mr.  W.  Manton  (gardener  to  the  FlCv,  R.  Jlisshiter, 
The. Grange,  Hnrstpierpoint)  third.  Other  Black  :  Mr.  G. 
Gore,  first ;  JMr.  W.  Taylor,  second.  Mr.  G.  Gore  was  also 
first  for  three  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  ;  Sir.  W.  Taylor, 
second.  Jour  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  :  Sir.  F.  W.  Thomas, 
SVamoode,  Reigate,  being  first ;  Mr.  SVebb  (gardener  to  H. 
Padwiek,  Esq.,  Slanor  House,  Horsham) second.  Mr.  Thomas 
was  also  first  for  two  dishes  of  stewing  Pears  ;  Sir.  J.  SVebb, 
second.  Four  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  :  Sir.  Thomas,  first ; 
Mr.  H.  S''irall  (garflener  to  F.  S.  Shunstoue,  Esq.,  Sutton 
Hall,  Barcombe),  third. 

Vegetables  were  numerous  and  good,  but  the  Brighton 
exhibitors  should  endeavour  to  stage  their  productions  in  a 
more  pleasing  manner.  Sir.  SY.  Slanton  was  well  first  for 
eight  dishes  ;  Sir.  W.  Cornish  (gardener  to  W.  R.  Hammond, 
Esq.,  Grovelands,  Burgess  Hill),  second.  The  amateur 
classes  were  well  filled,  and  many  of  the  productions  were  oif 
great  excellence.  Sir.  Thorpe,  the  able  secretary,  and  the 
committee  generally  are  to  be  congratulated  on  such  a  flne 
exhibition. 

BRISTOL. 

On  the  13th  and  14th  inst  this  old-established  society  held  its 
show  in  the  Colston  Hall,  Bristol.  Slany  prizes  are  offered 
for  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  consequently  this  show  is 
often  more  interesting  than  are  many  autumn  shows.  Cut 
blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  extensively  staged,  in 
excellent  quality,  and  stove  and  greenhouse  plants,  Ferns^ 
and  Orchids  were  likewise  shown  in  very  good  condition. 
The  quality  of  Grapes,  Apples,  Pears,  and  vegetables  was 
also  excellent. 
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Cut  Bloom-;.— Open. 

Thirty-six  Japanese.  Of  the  six  exhibitors,  ^Ir.  Vallis, 
Chippei'ihaiu,  secured  the  first  prize,  with  splendid  blooms, 
and  in  doins  so  carried  away  for  the  year  the  Society's 
Challengfi  A'ase.  His  best  blooms  were  51.  C.  de  Leche, 
Calvat's  "90,  iMrs.  Barkley.  Matbew  Sniitli,  Sirs.  Mease,  &c. 
Mr.  Kunnacles,  gardener  to  R.  \Mdtehead,  Esq.,  Leweston 
House,  Sherbourn,  who  was  second,  staged  !Mr.  T.  Carrington. 
J.  K.  Upton,  Sir  H.  Kitchener,  Lord  Ludlow,  etc. ;  third,  Mr. 
Drake,  Cardilf.  Twelve  Japanese  :  Mr.  Parsons,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Gunn,  was  first,  with  good  blooms  of  51.  Louis  Remy, 
Mrs.  Barkley,  >L  C.  de  Leche,  Ac.  ;  Mr.  T,  Coote,  gardener 
to  J.  S.  Taylor.  Esq.,  being  a  good  second. 

Twenty-four  incurved,  with  good  compact  blooms  :  Mr.  F. 
Bible,  gardener  to  H.S.H.  Prince  Hatzfeldt,  was  placed  first. 
Duchess  of  Fife,  J.  Agate,  Countess  of  Warwick,  ilme.  Lucy 
Fane,  Ma  Perfection,  &c.;  second,  Mr.  Painnacles  :  and 
third,  Mr.  Drake,  amongst  six  exhibitors.  Twelve  incurved, 
with  Egj'ptian  :  Duchess  of  Fife,  Queen  of  England,  Ac,  Mr. 
Baylis  ied,  followed  closely  by  Jlr.  Parsons.  Twelve 
Anemmies,  first,  Mr.  Strugnell,  with  a  good  set ;  second,  Mr. 
J.  Hobbs. 

Twenty-four  Japanese,  in  eight  varieties,  three  of  each 
arranged  singly  on  long  stems.  These  made  an  excellent 
exhibit,  the  best  stand  coming  from  Mr.  jNleCollock,  who 
was  followed  by  Mr.  Hack,  gardener  to  A\'.  Pethick,  Esq., 
Woodside,  Bristol. 

Group-s  of  Planted. 

Collectively  these  were  not  so  well  shown  at  Bristol  as 
usual  ;  but  the  leading  one  for  Chrysanthemums  in  50  square 
feet,  arranged  by  Mr.  G.  Harford,  Westbury,  was  in  every 
way  well  done,  the  plants  being  splendidly  grown  and  staged. 
Mr.  G.  Barrow,  gardener  to  H.  Nash,  Esq.,  came  second. 

Chrysanthemums,  arraiiged  with  ornamental  foliaged 
plants,  in  .'iO  square  feet.  The  first  prize  group  in  this  class 
was  also  of  great  merit,  and  was  arranged  by  Mr.  Bannister, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  St.  A'incent  Ames,  Cote  House,  Westbury- 
on-Trym,  with  a  select  variety  of  well-grown  plants  ;  second, 
Mr.  A.  G.  Frampton,  gardener  to  W.  M.  \Vills,  Esq.,  Bracken 
Hill,  Bristol. 

Miscellaneous  plants,  50  square  feet.  With  a  I^right  lot  of 
plants,  including  Orchids  in  variety,  Callas,  Roman 
Hyacinths,  Palms,  Crotons,  A'c,  prettily  edged  with 
Cyclamen  and  Maidenhair  Fern,  ilr.  McCollock,  gardener  to 
J.  C.  Godwin,  Esij.,  took  the  lead,  closely  followed  by  Mr. 
Shelton,  gardener  to  AV.  R.  "Wait,  Esq. 
Fkuit. 

This  Avas  well  shown,  and  the  classes  generally  were 
unusually  well  filled,  ilr.  Mitchell,  gardeuer  to  J.  W. 
Flemming,  Es(i.,  was  first  for  a  collection  of  six  varieties, 
with  good  jMrs.  Pince  Grapes,  a  capital  dish  of  Exquisite 
Orange,  gathered  with  foliage.  Doyenne  du  Comice  Pear,  &c. 
Mr.  Spencer,  gardener  to  C.  H.  Moffatt,  Esq.,  Goodrich 
Court,  Ross,  and  Mr.  Bannister  were  the  leading  exhibitors 
for  Pears,  each  staging  splendid  dishes  of  choice  varieties  ; 
and  for  Apples,  Messrs.  Spencer,  Runnacles,  and  Wootton, 
of  Hereford,  were  the  most  successful  exhibitors. 

Vegetables. 
Messrs.   Sutton,  Carter,  and   Garraway  offered   valuable 
prizes    for    collections    of   vegetables,   for    which    Messrs. 
Bannister,    J,    H.    Virgo,    and    Kidley    took    the    leading 
positions. 

NOS-OOMPETITIVE   EXHIBITS. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  of  Exmouth,  staged  a  grand  lot  of  Chrysan- 
tliemum  bloom,  comprising  his  new  choice  varieties, 
together  with  zonal  Geraniums  and  Carnations.  Messrs. 
Sutton  and  Sons  were  awarded  a  gold  medal  for  a  fine 
collection  of  sixty  dishes  of  Potatoes.  The  Slessrs.  Carter 
and  Co.  staged  a  choice  collection  of  vegetables:  and 
Messrs.  Parker  and  Sons,  Bristol,  also  'Sirs.  Rogers,  florist, 
Bristol,  arranged  lieautiful  and  extensive  stands  of  wreaths, 
bouquets,  ttc,  while  Messrs.  Garraway  and  Co.,  Bristol,  had 
a  large  collection  of  choice  Apples  and  miscellaneous  plants. 


LIVERPOOL. 

It  is  questionable  if  the  Liverpool  Association  ever  had  such 
a  successful  show  as  was  seen  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  the 
13th  and  14th  inst.  There  were  al)OUt  ninety  more  entries 
this  season  than  last.  Mr.  J.  Heaton,  for  the  fourth  year  in 
succession,  secured  the  handsome  challenge  vase,  thus 
winning  the  two  twenty  guinea  cups,  in  addition  to  the 
lilieral  cash  prizes. 

Plants. 

For  four  large  trained  plants,  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.  (gar- 
dener, Mr.  W.  Wilson)  sustained  his  r(_]iutatinn  as  being 
amongst  the  leading  growers  with  shaiiely  plants  carrying 
good  blooms ;  J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  was  second.  For  one  large- 
flowering  plant,  J.  Findlay,  Esq.  (gardener,  Air.  E.  Wharton) 
won.  For  three  Pompons,  H.  Cunningham,  Esq.,  came  to 
the  fore,  and  for  the  single  held  his  own  with  Prince  of 
Orange.  For  six  staked  plants,  J.  Findlay,  Esq.,  led  with 
heavily  bloomed  specimens,  and  for  the  single  Sirs.  Duncan 
had  the  best.  For  the  group,  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  J.  Bracegirdle)  had'the  best  with  good  blooms,  but  the 
arrangement  in  all  might  be  improved. 
Cut  Blooms. 

In  the  premier  class  for  forty  -  eiglit  distinct  blooms 
(twenty-four  Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved),  R.  P. 
Houston,  Esq.,  51. P.  (gardener.  Mr.  J.  Heaton)  was  first  with 
a  magnilicfcnt  stand  ;  second,  E.  Ellis,  Esii.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
D.ivies),  Heswell.with  hue  Japanese,  the  incurved  soniewhat 
lacking;  third,  Walter  Holland,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  W. 
Barbel). 

Eighteen  incurved,  di.stinct :  G.  E.  Moses,  Esq.  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  AA'.  Findlow)  first,  with  well-finished  blooms.  Twelve, 
distinct :  First,  Dr.  Duffus  (gardener,  Mr.  G.  Osborne).  Six 
varieties :  I'Mrst,  E.  AVindsor,  Ea([.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Cannel). 
Eighteen  Japanese,  distinct ;  I'Mrst,  G.  E.  Moses,  Esq.,  with 
good  blooms.  Twelve  varieties:  First,  P.  J.  AA'inser,  Esq. 
(gardener,  Mr.  J.  Benson),  with  a  nice  lot.     Six  varieties: 


First,  A.   H.  Bencke,  Esq.  (gardeuer.   Mr.   E.  Bache).     Six 

Anemones:  First,  T.  A. ATasto  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Armstead). 

Frtit. 

Grapes  were  in  plenty,  and  generally  of  fine  i|uality,  whilst 
in  the  hardy  fruit  classes  the  local  growers  more  than  held 
their  own  against  the  more  favoured  Hereford  exhiliitors. 

For  six  dishes,  distinct,  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bright  (gardener,  5Ir. 
J.  Skitt)  won  with  good  bunches  of  iluscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Madresfield  Grapes,  and  Apples  and  Pears.  For  two 
bunches  Black  Alicante  :  First,  J.  AA'.  Raynes,  Es(i.  (gar- 
dener, i\Ir.  John  Barker).  Two  any  other  black  :  First,  Sirs. 
Patterson  (gardener,  ilr.  T.  Ferguson)  with  Barbarossa. 
Two  liunches  JIuscats :  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bright,  small  Ijunches, 
Itut  highly  coloured.  Two  any  other  white  :  The  same  exhi- 
bitor, wih  good  Golden  Queen.  For  four  bunches  :  First, 
E.  Lord,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J.  Bright),  with  good  coloured 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante.  Six  dishes  of 
dessert  Pears:  First,  AA'.  Johnstone,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  H. 
Reynolds).  Four  dishes  :  First,  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of 
Derljy  (gardener.  Air.  R.  Doe) :  and  for  the  single,  AA'.  John- 
stone, Estj.,  won  with  Doyenne  du  Comice.  Six  dessert 
Apples :  First,  AA'.  E.  King-King,  Esq.  (gardener,  Mr.  J. 
Davies),  Leominster,  with  well  coloured  fruit.  For  three 
dishes,  and  the  single,  and  eight,  and  four  dishes  culinary, 
Mr.  John  Lee  won  in  each  case. 

KON-COMPETITIVE. 

As  usual,  these  were  good,  and  added  greatly  to  the  show. 
Certificates  of  merit  were  granted  to  the  following  :  Alessrs. 
R.  P.  Ker  and  Sons,  Cyclamen;  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co., 
Orchids  and  foliage  plants  ;  Air.  AA".  Rowlands,  cut  Chrysan- 
themums, Bouvardias,  etc. ;  Alessrs.  Dicksons,  fruit ;  Alessrs. 
Turner  Brothers,  wreaths,  Viouiiuets,  &c.  ;  Alessrs.  AV.  AA'ells 
and  Co. ,  cut  blooms  of  new  Chrysanthemums ;  Airs.  Stevenson, 
specimens  from  her  I'oof  garden.  The  arrangements  were 
undei'  the  supervision  of  Air,  T.  Foster,  chairman,  and  Air. 
H.  Sadler,  secretary. 

YORK. 
Nowhere  is  there  a  Ijetter  site  for  the  holdingof  an  autumn 
show  than  the  Exhibition  Building  in  York,  where  the 
twenty-second  meeting  of  the  Ancient  Society  of  Y'ork 
Florists  met,  on  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th  inst.,  to  hold  what 
was  undoubtedly  the  best  show  of  the  series. 

__CrT_BLOOMS 

were  a  strong  feature,  so  numerous  and  good  were  they.  To 
the  Citizens"  Challenge  Cup  was  added  £lt)  as  the  premier 
award  for  eighteen  Japanese  and  the  same  number  of 
incurved,  for  which  seven  competed. 

Air.  AV.  Alease  (gardener  to  A  Tate,  Esq.,  Downside, 
Leatherhead,  Surrey)  secured  the  coveted  award  by  a 
narrow  margin.  His  incurved  blooms  were  especially  fine 
and  well  finished,  the  Japanese  large  and  of  good  quality. 
Especially  noticealjle  were  the  following— Incurved  :  Ala 
Perfection,  Frank  Hammond,  Hanwell  Glo-y,  Mrs.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Bonnie  Dundee,  Aliss  A.  Hills,  AI.  Chenon  de  Leche, 
and  others.  Mr.  J.  T.  Leadbetter  (gardener  to  A.  AVilson, 
Esq.,  Tranby  Croft,  Hull)  was  a  very  fine  second  with  heavy 
blooms  in  both  sections,  Mr.  J.  Goodacre  (gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby)  being  third. 

Incurved. 

For  eiphteen  incurved,  in  not  less  than  twelve  varieties. 
Air.  Alease  again  won  first  place  with  typical  examples  of 
Frank  Hammond,  King  of  Orange,  Aliss  Annie  Hills,  Bonnie 
Dundee,  and  Ala  Perfection  at  their  best.  Air.  Folkard 
(gardener  to  Lady  Alary  AValker,  Sand  Hutton,  York)  was  a 
close  and  good  second,  and  Air.  G.  E.  Thomas  (gardener  to 
the  Alarquess  of  Fiipon,  K  G.,  Ripon)  third. 

For  twelve  incurved  the  last-named  won  with  a  fine  set, 
Air  Cowling  (gardener  to  J.  Al.  Lennard,  Esq.,  Aliddles- 
bi"0ugh)  i>eing  second. 

Tiie  class  for  six  incurved,  distinct,  brought  nine  entries, 
and  Air.  McPherson  (gardener  to  Lord  Londesborough,  Alarkct 
AA'eighton)  won  with  large  yet  well-flnished  examples  of  Lady 
Isabel,  Duchess  of  Fife,  C.  H.  Curtis,  Hanwell  Glory,  J.  Agate, 
and  Ma  Perfection.  Air.  G.  A.  Dobson  (gardener  to  D.  Lawson, 
Esq.,  Clifton,  York)  was  a  good  second. 

The  class  for  six  of  any  one  variety  of  incurved  brought 
seven  entries,  Air.  AlcPherson  winning  with  splendid  blooms 
of  Tepaze  Orientale  ;  C.  Bruant  and  C.  H.  Curtis  winning 
second  and  third  prizes  for  Alessrs  Leadbetter  and  Folkard 
respectively. 

Japanese  Blooms. 

For  eighteen,  distinct,  Mr.  AlcPherson  won  easily  with 
exceptionally  heavy  rich  coloured  examples  of  Mrs.  Alease, 
Pride  of  Aladford,  Phcebus,  &c.  Air.  D.  Williams  (gardener 
to  Earl  of  Feversham,  Duncombe  Park,  Helnisley)  being  a 
good  second  ;  Air.  Alease  third. 

In  the  class  for  twelve,  distinct.  Air.  R.  AI.  Dewar  (gardener 
to  the  Hon.  Thomas  Dundas,  Northallertnii)  with  a  fine 
exhibit  secured  the  premier  award.    Air.  MLPlKisim  fnllowed. 

In  the  class  for  six  yellow  flowered.  Air.  McPherson  won 
with  Phtelms  in  superb  condition.  Air.  Alurchison  (gardener 
to  y.  B.  Grotian,  Esq.,  Ingmanthorpe  Hall,  AVeatherby)  was 
a  good  second  with  the  sanie  variety  ;  Air.  AA'illiams  third, 
staging  Edith  Tabor. 

Alme.  Carnot  was  accorded  the  premier  award  for  six  any 
white-fiowered  variety,  from  Air.  AlcPherson  ;  Gustave  Henry 
secureil  for  Air.  AVilliams  the  second  prize;  Air.  J.  D. 
Hutchinson,  Dale  End,  winning  third  with  Alermaid. 

In  the  class  for  six  any  one  variety  other  than  white,  Mr. 
Dewar  won  with  A'iviand  Alorel  of  exceptional  depth  and 
solidity  of  petal.  Alessrs.  Folkard  and  AA'illiams  were  second 
and  third  respectively,  the  former  staging  Airs.  Barkley,  the 
latter  Mrs.  C'oombes. 

In  the  class  fo''  a  golden  or  yellow  variety,  Air.  Dewar  won 
with  six  of  Le  Grand  Dragon  ;  Mr.  AlcPherson  second  ;  Air. 
AA'illiams  third. 

8lN«LE-FLt.)WKRED  A^VRIETIES 

maiie  quite  a  show  in  themselves,  so  admirably  were  they 
shown.  Mr.  Hutchinson  won  premier  place  with  charming 
examples  of  Purity,  Edith  Pagram,  Snow  AVreath.  Admiral 


Sir  T.  Symons,  Alaiy  Anderson,  dc.  Air.  A.  Shackleton 
(gardener  to  the  Hon.  Cecil  Duncombe,  The  Grange,  Xawton) 
was  second. 

Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  sparsely  shown,  but  of 
excellent  quality.  Air.  J.  Spink  (gardener  to  J.  B.  Oldham, 
Esq.,  Tollerton,  Easingwold)  was  first  ;  Air.  Cowling  a  close 
second.  Decorative  varieties,  undisbudded,  staged  in  sprays, 
three  of  each,  of  twelve  varieties,  are  always  a  feature  at  this 
show,  no  less  than  nine  competing.  Alessrs.  Aleakstone 
and  Sons,  Hull  Road,  Y'ork,  was  awarded  the  premier  place 
with  charming  examples  of  Source  d'Or,  October  Yellow, 
AVhite  Quintus,  La  Triomphante,  and  Pride  of  the  Alarket ; 
Air.  G.  R.  Akester,  Driffield,  a  close  second  ;  Air.  Spinks  third. 

Plants 
were  numerous  and  of  good  average  quality.  The  prizes  in 
this  section  were  quite  handsome.  The  principal  class  was 
that  for  a  group  of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage 
plants  in" a  space  of  mo  square  feet.  Air.  AA'.  Townsend 
(gardener  to  E.  B.  Faber,  Esq.,  AI.P.,  Harrogate)  won  easily 
tiie  premier  award  with  good  Chrysanthemums,  handsome 
Crotons,  Palms,  Acalypha  tricolor,  &c.,  effectively  arranged. 
Air.  G.  Cottam,  Cottingham  Hall,  second;  Air.  J.  Snowden 
(gardener  to  the  Rev.  E.  Yeates,  Heworth,  York)  third.  For 
Chrysanthemums  alone  Air.  J.  Hields,  Acomb,  York,  had  the 
premier  prize,  his  group  containing  quite  dwarf  plants  with 
splendid  blooms,  and  not  too  much  crowded  in  arrangement. 
Alessrs.  AA'.  Townsend  and  Spink  shared  the  remaining  prizes. 
Air.  H.  Halliwell,  Heworth,  York,  had  the  best  group  in 
the  amateur  class— really  good  plants  they  wert;.  In  the 
specimen  plant  classes  there  were  many  worthy  examples, 
Air.  Spinks  winning  for  four  and  for  one  Japanese,  for  four 
Pompons,  one  Anemone,  and  for  one  single-flowered  variety, 
in  all  cases  staging  well.  Air.  E.  Everard  (gardener  to  Airs. 
Putch,  Holgate  Lodge,  York)  had  the  best  incurved  varieties. 


EDINBURGH. 
In  the  AA'averley  Alarket  the  annual  autumn  show  was  held 
on  the  14th,  15th,  and  16th  inst.,  and  proved  quite  a  success. 
Cut  Blooms  in  A'ases. 
These  were  (luite  the  feature  of  the  show,  no  less  than  4,000 
blooms  being  staged.  Aluch  of  this  keen  competition  is  due  to 
the  encouragement  given  to  cultivators  through  the  medium 
of  valuable  prizes.  The  principal  class  was  that  for  twenty 
varieties,  three  of  each.  Six  competed,  making  quite  one  of 
the  finest  displays  ever  seen  in  Edinburgh.  Air.  T.  Lunt, 
gardener  to  Captain  Stirling,  Keir,  Dunblane,  was  the 
winner  of  the  premier  award  with  a  magnificent  set ;  the 
following  varieties  were  the  most  noteworthy  :  Airs.  Barkley, 
Alme.  Cadbury  (premier  bloom  also),  Florence  Alolyueux, 
M.  Louis  Remy,  J.  E.  Clayton,  Edwin  Alolyneux,  AJrs.  J.  G. 
Thorneycroft,  Airs,  Weeks,  Nellie  Pockett,  and  Alme.  P. 
Rivoire.  Air.  J.  Beisant,  gardener  to  Airs.  Armistead, 
Castle  Huntley,  was  a  good  second,  staging  typical  examples 
of  Alme.  Cadbury,  Florence  Alolyneux,  Scottish  Chief,  J.  R. 
Upton,  and  Airs.  Barkley.  Air.  J.  Gumming,  gardener  to 
Lady  Stuart,  Grantully  Castle.  Aberfeldy,  was  a  good  tliird. 

For  fifteen  varieties,  three  of  each,  for  which  the  City  of 
Edinburgh  prize,  value  £20,  was  offered,  there  were  uine 
entries.  Air.  D.  Niccol,  gardener  to  J.AA',  Bell,  Esq.,  Rossie, 
Forgandenny,  won  the  coveted  trophy  with  a  set  of  blooms 
conspicuous  more  for  their  high  quality  than  their  size,  such 
varieties  as  J.  R.  Upton,  Mrs.  Greenfield,  Airs.  J.  Bryant, 
Airs.  AA'eeks,  Henry  Stowe,  and  Florence  Alolyneux  were 
conspicuous;  Air.  D.  Kidd,  gardener  to  Lord  Elphinstoue, 
Carljerry  Towers,  was  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Martin, 
gardener  to  Airs.  Swinburne,  Corudean  Hall,  AA'inchcombe, 
third. 

Air.  Lunt  secured  the  Scottish  Cup  and  £ltt  offered  for 
twelve  Japanese  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each,  with  speci- 
mens but  little  inferior  to  those  in  the  first  class  ;  Air. 
Beisant  was  again  second. 

Ten  competed  in  the  class  for  four  varieties  of  Japanese, 
three  of  each.  Air.  J.  Bouchier,  gardener  to  H.  E.  Gordon, 
Esq.,  Aitkenhead,  Cathcart,  was  the  most  successful  with 
typiial  tili'Dms  of  leading  varieties;  Air.  .1.  Davy,  gardeuer 
to  the  Earl  of  Galloway,  Galloway  House,  was  a  good  second. 
For  six  .lapanese,  one  variety,  there  was  a  strong  competi- 
tion. AA'ith  excellent  examples  of  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  Air.  \V. 
Lamont,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  R.  Alacnair,  Brizlee,  Colinton 
Road,  secured  the  leading  award  :  Air.  Alclntyre,  The  Glen, 
Innerleithen,  was  second  with  Airs.  Barkley  ;  and  Air.  A.  R. 
Lyon,  gardener  to  Lady  Macleod,  Shandon,  third,  with 
Edith  tabor. 

AVhat  are  termed  decorative  Chrysanthenmms,  free- 
flowering  sorts,  undisbudded,  are  here  encouraged  ;  tliey  are 
arranged  in  vases  with  any  kind  of  foliage,  and  properly  so. 
The  fourteen  competitors  made  a  grand  display.  Air.  AA\ 
Galloway,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Wemyss,  Gosford,  Longmiddy, 
won  the  premier  award  with  huge  pyramidal  bunches  of 
Source  dOr  and  La  Triomphante;  Air.  J.  Alacgregor, 
gardener  to  R.  H.  Elliott,  Esq.,  Clifton  Park,  Kelso,  was  a 
good  second.  Single  flowered  varieties  also  made  aninterest- 
ing  display.  For  one  vase  there  were  thirteen  competitors. 
\A"ith  a  grand  exhibit  of  Aliss  Annie  Holden,  Air.  A.  Angus, 
gardener  to  Lord  Hamilton  Dalzell,  Alotherwell,  secured  the 
coveted  place  :  Air.  J.  AIcKinnon,  gardener  to  R.  Anderson, 
Esi].,  Eastwood  Hill,  being  second,  showing  Alary  Anderson 
in  perfection. 

For  twelve  Japanese,  distinct,  staged  on  ordinary  stands, 
there  was  brisk  competition,  Air.  T.  Lunt,  winning  for 
twelve  andforsix  varieties  of  Japanese.  FortwelveJapanese 
in  four  varieties  there  were  many  competitors.  Mr.  W. 
Lumley,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Elgin,  Broimdiall,  Dnnifer- 
line,  secured  the  premier  award  with  good  lilooms. 

Incurved  varieties  are  but  moderately  staged  here.  For 
twelve  distinct  and  six  of  any  one  variety,  Mr.  J.  Martin 
was  distinctly  ahead  with  small  examples  of  po])uIar  sorts. 
Air.  .1.  Sbotton  was  first  for  six  distinct.  Amateurs  con- 
triliuted  largely  and  well  to  the  display,  Mr.  R.  C.  Dickson, 
School  House,  Raplock,  being  the  most  successful.  The 
premier  bloom  in  the  show  was  a  magnittcent  one  of  Alme. 
Cadbury,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Lunt  in  his  flrst  prize  vase 
collection. 
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THE  EVILS  OF  GRAFTING. 

IT  is  by  no  means  for  the  first  time  that  this 
important  subject  lias  been  discussed  in 
the  pages  of  The  Garden.  Grafting,  in 
its  right  use,  is  a  practice  many  centuries 
old,  but  it  is  only  in  these  modern  days 
of  hurry  and  scramble  that  it  has  been  abused 
to  an  extent  that  is  extremely  harmful  to  our 
gardens. 

Many  a  hardy  bush  and  tree  that  can  quite 
well  be  propagated  by  seed,  cuttings,  or  layers 
is  grafted,  and  it  is  less  trouble  to  graft  them 
with  every  scion  that  has  sufficient  affinity  to 
accept  the  union  than  to  raise  the  right  plants 
themselves  by  a  slightly  more  lengthy  and 
laborious  method. 

We  have  known  common  native  trees  and 
bushes  such  as  the  White  Beam  grafted  upon 
Mountain  Ash.  Mountain  Ash  comes  freely 
from  seed  and  makes  nice  straight  stocks,  but 
this  is  no  reason  why  seed  of  White  Beam 
should  not  also  be  sown.  Perhaps  in  the  case 
that  we  saw  there  were  tempting  lines  of 
Mountain  Ash,  and  White  Beam  was  wanting, 
so  White  Beam  was  grafted  on  the  Mountain 
Ash.  We  can  imagine  the  converse  process  in 
the  next  propagating  ground,  of  superfluity  of 
White  Beam  and  Mountain  Ash  being  grafted 
upon  it. 

When  a  shrub  is  rare  or  difficult  to  propagate 
otherwise,  or  when,  as  sometimes  occurs,  a 
hardier  stock  or  one  better  suited  to  conditions 
of  certain  soils  is  needed,  then  grafting  is 
rightly  used,  but  to  graft  hard-wooded  or  half 
hard- wooded  plants  that  are  much  better  on 
their  own  roots  is  a  distinct  misuse  of  the 
process. 

It  is  not  in  trees  only  that  the  evils  of 
grafting  are  apparent.  The  grafting  of  Cle- 
matises is  no  doubt  the  reason  that  they  so 
often  fail  ;  the  grafting  of  Tree  Pajonies  on  the 
roots  of  a  herbaceous  kind— of  a  wooded  scion 
on  a  soft  fleshy  stock— seems  an  unwholesome 
and  highly  undesirable  union,  only  likely  to 
end,  as  it  so  often  does,  in  the  complete  failure 
of  the  plant.  Purchasers,  other  than  those 
who  have  gone  through  some  horticultural 
training,  do  not  think  of  asking  whether  the 
common  things  they  wish  to  buy  are  grafted 
upon  something  else  or  upon  one  another. 
They  would  do  well  to  insist  on  having  every- 
thing, as  far  as  possible,  and  at  least  all 
common  garden  shrubs,  on  their  own  roots,  so 
that  they  may  not  in  a  year  or  two  find  a 
forest  of  Privet  at  the  roots  of  their  Lilacs,  or 
the  insidious  and  greedy  common  Acacia  coming 


up  yards  away  all  round  a  Robinia  ;  in  short, 
that  they  may  be  at  liberty  to  buy  what  they 
want  and  to  feel  assured  that  they  will  have 
what  they  ask  for. 

"  -J.  C.,"  of  Bagshot,  Surrey,  sends  the  follow- 
ing letter  upon  the  subject : — 

"  A  year  or  two  ago  there  was  a  strong 
discussion  in  The  Garden  about  the  evils  of 
grafting,  and  a  few  writers  contended  that  it 
was  quite  possible  to  furnish  a  garden  through- 
out without  using  a  grafted  plant  of  any  kind 
whatever.  But  there  is  moderation  in  every- 
thing, and  between  those  who  advocate  no 
grafting  at  all  and  those  who  believe  in  graft- 
ing anything,  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
sensible  gardener  to  tread  without  falling  into 
extremes. 

"  That  grafting  has  been  carried  to  excess  is 
an  established  fact,  and  it  is  also  certain  that 
it  is  still  being  carried  on  quite  as  much  a^,  or 
more  than,  it  need  be.  It  is  necessary  in  many 
cases  to  propagate  a  plant  by  grafting  or 
budding  it  when  it  cannot  be  increased  in  any 
other  way,  but  there  are  many  plants  which 
can  be  propagated  quite  as  easily  and  rapidly 
by  seeds,  cuttings,  or  hiyers,  and  which  more 
often  than  not  are  found  to  be  worked  on 
unsuitable  stocks. 

''There  are  many  good  garden  plants  at  the 
present  time  which  are  neglected  simply  because 
they  have  been  worked  on  stocks  that  are  not 
suitable  for  them,  and  they  have  either  died 
out  from  that  cause  or  have  been  smothered 
out  of  existence  by  suckers.  It  is  not  alone 
necessary  to  have  a  scion  unite  with  a  stock, 
but  the  stock  must  be  of  such  a  nature  that 
the  scion  will  grow  freely,  and  make  a  tree 
capable  of  living  over  a  number  of  yesrs.  This 
is  a  point  which  has  been  overlooked  by  most 
propagators. 

"  Our  large  garden  fruits,  such  as  Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  etc.,  are  usually  grafted,  and 
rightly  so,  as  there  is  no  other  means  of  pro- 
pagation by  which  they  can  be  increased  so 
rapidly  and  well.  It  is,  however,  on  the 
ornamental,  more  than  the  economic,  side  of 
our  gardens  that  the  evils  of  promiscuous 
grafting  show  themselves  most.  It  may  be  laid 
down  as  a  rule  that  no  plant  should  be 
increased  by  being  worked  which  can  be 
propagated  by  any  other  means.  How  many 
climbing  Pioses  and  Ivies  need  be  worked  ? 
Very  few,  if  the  truth  was  known.  A  small 
matter,  perhaps,  in  one  sense,  but  a  great  one 
in  another,  as,  if  a  clump  of  the  Roses  or  a 
quantity  of  Ivies  is  planted,  the  planter  does 
not  wish  to  find  in  a  year  or  two  a  lot  of  wild 
Roses  and  Irish  Ivy  in  place  of  the  better 
sorts  he  paid  for.  In  a  garden  of  any  size  it  is 
not  always  possible  to  have  a  man  go  round 
once  a  week  looking  for  suckers. 

It  is  amongst  hardy  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
especially  conifers,  that  grafting  has  been 
practised  far  too  much.  There  are  two  classes 
of  thoroughly  bad  grafting,  viz.,   working  an 


evergreen  plant  on  a  deciduous  one,  and  using 
a  stock  of  a  different  genus,  or  a  ditierent 
section  of  the  .same  genus,  to  the  jilant  which 
is  to  be  worked.  As  examples  of  the  fir.st 
Deodar  has  been  worked  on  Larch,  and  ever- 
green Oaks  on  deciduous  ones.  Of  the  second 
the  examples  are  far  too  numerous.  Osman- 
thus  on  Ligustruni  ovalifolium,  Cotoneaster 
on  Crattegus,  Prunus  triloba  on  Myrobella 
Plum,  and  Libocedrus  decurrens  on  Thuya 
orientalis  are  a  few  which  may  be  cited  out  of 
a  considerable  number.  The  latter  is  a  good 
example  of  what  not  to  do  in  propagating,  as 
some  plants  of  this,  kept  for  experiment,  were 
after  three  years  only  about  1  foot  high,  with 
a  lump  as  big  as  a  man's  fist  at  the  point  of 
union,  and  a  curiously  zig-zag  kind  of  growth 
which  was  an  abortion  pure  and  simple.  All 
this  is  unnecessary,  as  Libocedrus  decurrens 
grows  freely  from  seed,  which,  if  it  fails  to 
ripen  much  in  this  country,  can  always  be 
obtained  from  the  continent  or  from  America. 

"  If  a  plant  must  be  grafted  to  increase  it, 
let  the  stock  be  of  the  same  species  if  possible. 
Let  the  varieties  of  Hollies,  for  instance,  be 
worked  on  the  common  Holly,  the  varieties 
of  conifers  on  the  species  they  belong  to,  and 
so  on  for  any  class  of  plant. 

"  If  those  who  find  a  new  stock  for  any  plant 
would  test  it  for  about  ten  years,  growing  a  few 
worked  ])lants  under  ordinary  conditions,  and 
carefully  noting  how  they  thrive,  they  w<iuld 
confer  a  boon  on  all  lovers  of  their  garden. 
The  evils  of  grafting  lie  not  so  much  in  the 
grafting  as  it  does  in  working  plants  that  can 
be  raised  better  from  seeds,  or'  in  using  stocks 
that  are  utterly  unsuitable  for  the  plants  that 
are  grafted  on  them." 


ACANTHUSES. 

The  members  of  tliis  stately  geiuis,  commonly 
known  by  tlie  name  of  Bear's  Breech,  form  a  group 
of  useful  and  ornamental  plants  valuable  for  bold 
effect  in  various  situations.  They  are  remarkable 
for  their  vigorous  growth  and  handsome  foliage, 
and  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  best 
of  the  hardy  foliaged  perennials.  As  they  are 
naturally  of  somewhat  slow  growth  several  j'ears 
sometimes  elapse  before  they  arrive  at  maturity 
or  flowering  stage,  some  species  being  longer  than 
others  in  doing  so,  but  the  leaves  are  so  picturesque 
that  the  plants  are  worth  growing  fur  this  reason 
alone.  Though  not  so  showy  in  a  mixed  border 
as  many  other  perennials  they  possess  a  distinct 
character.  It  is,  however,  as  isolated  specimens 
or  groups,  as  single  plants  on  lawns  or  in  the  wild 
garden  that  they  are  seen  to  the  best  advantage. 
Nearly  all  are  of  robust  habit,  and  require  a  deep 
strong  loam3'  sod  thorouahly  well  drained.  But 
though  essential  to  their  fullest  de^'elopment  it  is 
not  absolutel}'  necessary,  good  specimens  being 
often  seen  in  poorer  soils.  Given  a  depth  of  2i  feet 
to  3  feet  of  well-worked  soil  these  plants  quickly 
establish  themselves,  and  in  cinrse  of  time  make 
handsome  tufts  of  foliage  several  feet  across,  while 
some  species  produce  spikes  of  handsome  iiowers 
over  6  feet  in  height.     They  may  be  increased  in 
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several  ways,  either  by  division  of  the  plant,  which 
is  best  done  in  spring  just  when  growth  is  com- 
mencing, or  by  seeds,  which  ma}'  be  sown  at  any 
time  after  gathering.  Another  method  is  by  root 
cuttings,  by  which  a  great  cjuantity  of  plants  may 
be  obtained.  The  seiius  consists  of  about  fifteen 
species,  mostly  African.  The  hardy  ones  culti- 
vated in  gardens  chiefly  come  from  the  countries 
around  the  Mediterranean.  The  following  kinds 
are  some  of  the  best : — 

A.  lovijifoluii. — A  ver_v  free-growing  plant  with 
tufts  of  radical  leaves  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  narrow 
and  arching.  The  flowers  are  purplish  or  rose  in 
colour,  borne  in  the  axils  of  spin}'  bracts,  in  long 
spikes,  on  stems  2  feet  to  3  feet  high.  A  charming 
plant  for  the  rock  garden,  producing  a  graceful 
effect  with  its  arching  leaves.  It  is  an  old  inhabi- 
tant of  our  gardens,  having  been  introduced  from 
Dalniatia  in  1S69. 

A.  mollii. — One  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
species  when  placed  in  a  suitable  position  ;  it  has 
bold  foliage  and  tall  spikes  of  rose  and  white 
coloured  flowers.  Introduced  from  Italy  in  1548. 
A.  m.  var.  latifoliu^  is  distingitished  by  a  larger 
development  of  all  its  parts.  Its  leaves  are 
numerous  and  ample,  rising  to  a  heij;Iit  of  2  feet  or 
more,  and  forming  when  mature  tufts  of  foliage  of 
more  than  3  feet  in  diameter.  The  ro'bust  stems 
attain  to  a  height  of  .5  feet  to  6  feet,  terminating 
by  a  long  spike  of  flowers  somewhat  more  highly 
coloured  than  in  the  type.  It  is  quite  at  home  in 
the  mixed  border  or  projecting  in  front  of  a  shrub- 
"ber}',  while  the  leaves  are  retained  until  the  end  of 
the  season.  It  is  just  one  of  those  plants  which, 
if  a  suitable  spot  for  tliem  can  be  found,  are  best 
planted  and  then  left  undisturbed.  It  is  often 
met  with  under  the  name  of  A.  lusitanieus. 

A.  spinosus  is  a  native  of  South  Europe  and  has 
deeply-cut  leaves,  the  divisions  of  which  are  armed 
"vvith  spines  at  the  apex.  The  flowers  are  purplish 
on  long  spikes.  A.  s.  car.  spinosltuhntm  is  a  very 
old  plant,  but  not  generally  seen  in  gardens.  The 
leaves  of  this  variety  are  of  a  silvery  hue,  deeply 
out  and  armed  with  strong  white  spines,  making 
it  one  of  the  most  distinct  plants  of  the  genus. 
The  rosy  or  white  flowers  are  in  dense  spikes. 
South  Europe. 

A.  CaroU- Alexaiulri. — This  w-as  introduced  from 
Greece  in  1886,  and  is  a  species  with  a  lax  rosette 
of  lanceolate,  pinnatifid,  spinose  leaves  growing  to 
about  16  inches  long  and  3  inches  to  i  inches 
broad.  The  flowers,  white  suffused  with  rose,  are 
borne  in  dense  spikes  on  stems  1  foot  to  U  feet 
high. — W.  Ikving. 


NOTES    OFJTHE    WEEK. 

National    Rose   Society.— The  annual 

dinner  will  take  place  at  the  Hotel  Windsor  on 
Thursday  next,  December  .3.  The  annual  meeting 
will  Ije  held  the  tame  afternoon,  also  in  the  Hotel 
Windsor. 

Intepesting-  exhibits  at  the  Royal 

HoPtieultUPal    Society.— Visitors   to   the 

display  in  the  Drill  Hall  on  Tuesday  last  were  well 
rewarded.  The  splendid  show  of  bottled  fruit 
from  Mr.  Austin,  of  Kingston-on-Thames,  to  which 
we  alluded  last  week,  w^as  a  feature  of  seasonable 
interest ;  and  the  gold  medal  vegetables  from  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  Lord  Aldenham,  of  Elslree, 
were  alone  worth  a  visit.  There  was  a  lar>'e 
attendance  at  Mr.  Austin's  lecture  in  the  afternoon, 
and  we  shall  refer  to  this  next  week. 

National    C  h  pysanthemu  m 

Society.— On  Monday  evening  last  the  executive 
committeu  of  the  above  society  held  a  meeting  at 
Carr's  liestaurant,  .Strand,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan 
presiding.  The  business  was  largely  of  a  formal 
nature,  but,  in  adilition,  it  was  stated  that  the 
society  had  arranged  to  renew  its  agreement  with 
the  Royal  Aquarium,  and  to  hold  its  shows  there 
for  a  further  period  of  three  years.  The  shows  for 
the  ensuing  year  will  take  place  on  October  7,  8, 
and  9,  November  4,  5,  and  li,  and  December  2,  3, 
and  4.  The  meetings  of  the  floral  committee  are 
fixed  as  follows  :  September  22,  October  7,  20,  and 
27,  November  10  and  17,  and  December  2.  The 
executive  committee  will  meet  on  September  22, 


October  20,  November  24,  December  15,  1902,  and 
January  12,  1903.  The  deputation  tliat  visited  the 
Birmingham  sliow  gave  a  report  of  their  experiences 
on  that  occasion,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed 
to  the  gentlemen  composing  it  for  undertaking  the 
journej'.  It  was  resolved  that  the  usual  dinner  be 
offered  to  the  floral  committee  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  New  members  were  elected,  and  the 
Entield  society  was  admitted  in  atiiliation. 

Mud-pie  flowep  beds.— It  is  interesting 
to  notice  the  strange  wa3S  of  some  flower  gardeners, 
who  think  a  bed  2  feet  or  3  feel  above  the  level  of 
the  soil  is  beautiful  and  also  satisfying  to  the  plants. 
Of  course  it  is  neither  one  nor  the  other.  We  have 
seen  a  lot  of  these  mud-pie  beds  lately,  and  feel 
cjuite  sorry  for  the  poor  plants  so  perched  up  that 
no  water  can  reach  the  roots.  Plants  at  the  base 
of  the  mound  have  the  best  of  it.  It  is  better  to 
make  t)ie  bed  too  low  rather  than  too  high. 

National     Amateup     Gapdeneps' 

Association.— The  annual  dinner  will  take 
place  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant  on  December  5 
next.  Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  the  president,  will  be 
in  the  chair.  Those  wishing  to  know  the  kind  of 
work  this  society  is  accomplishing  should  write  to 
the  secretary,  Mr.  F.  Finch,  117.  Embleton  Road, 
Lewisham,  S.E. 

The  Edinbupgh   Chpysanthemum 

show  on  the  Ibth  mst.  was  a  complete  success. 
The  attendance  of  the  public,  attracted  by  the 
remarkable  exhibits  and  other  attractions,  exceeded 
that  of  any  former  occasion.  The  weather,  too, 
was  fine  throughout,  and  no  doubt  Mr.  Loney, 
the  new  secretar}',  experiences  feelings  of  much 
satisfaction  over  the  success  of  this,  his  first 
show.— R.  B. 

"Will  of  the  late  Mp.  Maptin  Hope 

Sutton. — As  certain  inaccurate  statements  have 
appeared  in  the  Press  regarding  the  will  of  the 
late  ilr.  Martin  Hope  Sutton,  will  you  allow  me 
to  state  that  the  deceased  gentleman  was  not  a 
partner  in  the  firm  of  Sutton  and  Sons  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  he  having  finally  retired  and  ceased 
to  have  any  interest  in  that  business  so  long  ago  as 
1888.  Mr.  Sutton  made  certain  provisions  for  all 
his  children  during  his  lifetime,  except  for  his 
three  unmarried  daughters,  who  are  the  chief 
legatees  under  the  will,  and  the  gifts  of  £50  each 
to  his  sister  and  to  certain  of  his  sons,  and  old 
friends,  are  expressly  stated  in  the  will  to  be  for 
the  purchase  of  memorial  rings  or  other  personal 
souvenirs.  The  sum  left  for  division  amongst  his 
domestic  servants  was  £500. —G.  E.  B.  Rogeks, 
Solicilor  to  the  Execntorx. 

Cappentepia  califopnica  In  Scot- 
land. —  One  of  the  satisfactory  features  of 
gardening  in  Scotland  in  recent  years  is  the  greater 
interest  now  taken  in  the  best  flowering  shrubs. 
Not  that  thei,'  are  nearly  as  much  grown  as  they 
ought  to  be,  far  from  it  ;  but  there  is  a  greatly 
increased  appreciation  of  their  beauties,  and  a 
laudable  desire  to  attempt  the  cultivation  of  those 
which  are  of  doubtful  hardiness  in  the  North. 
Among  tlie  flowering  shrubs  which  have  been 
tried  is  Carpenteria  californica,  which  is  generallj' 
considered  tender  in  cold  localities.  I  haA'e  recentlj- 
had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  notes  on  this  fine 
shrub  in  Scotland  with  several  wdio  are  growing 
it,  and  I  believe  that  their  experience  will  be  of 
service  to  others  who  would  like  to  trj'  it.  In  the 
south-west  of  Scotland  it  has  done  well,  as  with 
Mr.  Pvobinson  -  Douglas,  at  Orcliardton,  Castle 
Douglas.  I  was  scarcely  prepared,  however,  to 
learn  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Boycl,  Faldonside,  Melrose, 
that  the  Carpenteria  was  doing  well  tliere  on  a 
south  wall,  with  the  protection  of  a  mat  over  it  in 
the  winter.  The  district  is  not  a  mild  one,  and  the 
frosts  are  much  more  severe  than  they  are  in  the 
south-west.  In  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Edin- 
burgh, Carpenteria  californica  is  quite  a  success  on 
the  wall  of  the  terrace  in  front  (.)f  the  range  of 
houses.  In  the  same  district,  however,  a  still  more 
striking  testimonj'  in  its  favottr  comes  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  P.  H.  Normand,  Whiteliill,  Aber- 
dour.  Not  only  does  it  do  well  on  a  wall  there, 
but  it  has  proved  quite  hardy  in  bush  form  in  the 
open.  Aberdour  is  not  bj*  any  means  one  of  the 
warmest  places,  and  its  neighbourhood  to  the  Firth 
of  Forth  can  have  little  influence  in  ameliorating 


the  climate.  These  instances,  drawn  from  several 
gardens,  ought  most  certainly  to  induce  some  others 
in  Scotland,  who  have  not  already  done  so,  to 
make  a  trial  with  the  Carpenteria.  In  doing  so  it 
would  be  well  to  plant  the  shrub  in  such  a  position 
that  it  would  not  be  exposed  to  strong,  cutting 
winds.  One  often  finds  that  shrubs  exposed  to 
these  not  onlj-  suffer  more  in  winter,  but  are  much 
more  liable  to  be  killed  than  are  others  in  the  same 
gardens  that  are  sheltered  from  winds  and  cold 
draughts.  Carpenteria  californica  grows  well  in 
any  good  loam, — S.  Aknott. 

Sweeping  up  leaves  on   paths.— I 

have  taken  to  sweeping  the  paths  in  the  shrubbery 
myself.  There  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  waj'  of 
improvement  on  the  ordinary  gardener's  methods 
of  sweeping.  The  long  Birch-twig  broom,  which 
does  well  for  lawns,  &c.,  I  think  ver}'  badly 
adapted  for  gravel  paths.  I  much  prefer  the  sore 
of  broom  used  to  sweep  the  roatls  with  :  with 
this  the  leaves  can  be  either  pushed  in  front  of  you 
or  gathered  after  j'ou  with  a  collecting  movement. 
I  sweep  from  the  two  edges  of  the  path  towards 
the  middle  ;  a  certain  amount  of  small  sand  and 
gravel  is  thus  brought  to  the  centre  of  the  path, 
and  then,  as  the  leaves  are  swept  along  into  small 
heaps  and  collected,  this  sand  and  gravel  remains 
behind  and  keeps  the  middle  of  the  path  raised. 
The  usual  great  swishing  strokes  of  the  gardener's 
broom  scatter  all  the  fine  gravel  and  sand  off  the 
path  to  the  edges,  and  after  a  bit  the  paths  become 
hollow  and  mud-puddly. — G.  D.  L. 

Capex  Buchanani.  —  Visitors  to  the 
Edinburgh  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  may  have 
observed  in  one  of  the  baj's  in  front  of  the  houses 
a  bed  of  Kniphofias,  mingled  with  Carex,  with 
brownish  foliage.  The  effect  of  the  Carex  leaves 
is  that  of  long,  elegant,  withered  grass,  and  it  is 
not  strikingly  beautiful  when  it  is  not  in  flower, 
when  the  sun  does  not  shine  upon  it,  or  when  the 
brilliant  spikes  of  the  Kniphofias  are  not  in  bloom. 
When  in  bloom,  ho\^"ever,  the  white  flowers  are 
pretty,  and  contrast  well  with  the  brownish  leaves ; 
when  the  sun  shines  upon  it  in  summer  the  effect 
is  very  pleasing.  It  is  a  charming  foil  to  the 
brilliant  colouring  of  the  Kniphofias.  Both  Pro- 
fessor Ba3dey-Balfour  and  Mr.  R.  L.  Harrow  speak 
favourably  of  Carex  Buchanani,  and  the  fact  that 
it  occupies  such  a  conspicuous  position  is  a  proof 
that  this  hardy  New  Zealand  plant  is  worthy  of 
attention. — S.  Aknutt. 

Rose  Sunpise. — My  experience  out  of  doors 
in  two  sites  is  exactly  that  quoted  on  page  347.  The 
plants  neither  grow  nor  flower ;  in  fact,  they  simply 
exist  and  nothing  more.  I  am  much  disappointed, 
as  seeing  this  Rose  so  charmingly  shown  in  the 
spring  I  Avas  led  to  expect  much  from  it. — E.  M. 

Randia  macpantha.— The  genus  Randia 

is  a  near  relative  of  the  tiardenia,  but  the  species 
mentioned  is  widely  removed  from  the  commonly- 
cultivated  forms  of  this  named  genus.  Randia 
macrantha,  now  flowering  in  a  stove  at  Kew,  forms 
an  upright,  freely  branched  shrub,  clothed  with 
leaves  aljout  (i  inches  long  and  2  inches  or  there- 
abouts in  width.  The  flowers,  which  are  borne  on 
the  points  of  tlie  slioots.  are  so  striking  as  to  at 
once  arrest  attention.  Tiiey  are  of  a  very  long 
trumpet  shape,  the  corolla  being  quite  10  inches  in 
length,  and  for  the  greater  part  of  that  distance 
the  tube  is  no  thicker  than  an  ordinary  pencil. 
At  the  mouth  the  spreading  lobes  are  somewhat 
recur\'cd,  and  the  flower  has  a  diameter  of  3  inches 
to  4  inches.  It  is  very  fragrant,  and  though  white 
when  first  opened,  changes  to  a  pale  yellow.  It 
is  a  native  of  Sierra  Leone,  hence  the  warmest 
part  of  the  stove  is  necessary  to  its  well  doing. 
This  Randia  was  introduced  over  fiftj'  years  ago, 
yet  despite  its  distinct  appearance  it  is  rarely  met 
with.  A  near  relative  nf  the  above  is  Randia 
(Gardenia)  stanleyana,  which  has  flowers  in  shape 
a  good  deal  in  the  same  way,  but  the  inside  of  the 
mouth  and  throat  of  the  flower,  as  well  as  the 
exti-rior  (tf  the  tube,  is  crimson. — H.  P. 

Cassell's  Dictionary  of  Gapdening-. 

—  We  have  received  Part  Vll.  of  this  publication, 
which  almost  disposes  of  tlie  letter  E.  It  is,  as  were 
the  previous  parts,  well  illustrated  by  photographic 
reproductions,  and  also  has  a  coloured  plate  of 
Cattleya  Warscewiczii. 
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Fopeing    Snowdrops.— Speaking  in  a 

general  way  this  is  almost  impossible,  although  I 
know  they  may  be  brought  into  bloom  slightly  in 
advance  of  those  outdoors.  At  this  season  many 
are  now  thinking  of  a  supply  of  flowers  from 
Christmas  onward,  and  not  a  few  are  inclined 
to  try  forcing  Snowdrops.  If  they  are  wished  for 
very  early  then  the  best  way  is  to  pot  or  box  them 
early  in  the  autumn,  putting  them  in  a  cold 
position  and  covering  with  ashes.  When  growth 
is  advanced  remove  them  into  a  cold  pit.  About 
Christmas  they  may  be  brought  into  a  moist 
structure  where  the  night  temperature  doe.s  not 
exceed  45°,  giving  them  a  light  position  with 
plenty  of  air,  and  if  the  temperature  is  not  above 
40'^  they  will  be  more  robust.  Last  year  I  tried 
forcing  Snowdrops  in  a  stove  for  an  e.xperiment 
by  placing  in  si.x  pots  full  of  well-rooted  bulbs 
in  the  middle  of  December  ;  they  were  put  in  a 
moist  and  cold  corner.  Out  of  the  lot  we  never 
had  a  dozen  blooms,  all  going  blind.  I  have  seen 
excellent  Snowdrops  when  grown  with  Scillas 
and  Tulips,  in  pots  and  bo.\es  for  the  house,  when 
brought  on  slowly  in  frames  kept  close  and  free 
from  frost.     Another  way  to  obtain  them  early  is 


THE   DO"\E   OKCHID    (PEBISTERIA   ELATA. ) 

by  taking  them  up  in  clumps  from  the  open  ground 
when  just  showing  flower.  These  may  be  forced 
well.— J.  Crook. 

PeriStePia  elata. — This  curious.  Orchid 
from  Central  America,  known  as  the  Dove  Flower, 
from  the  white,  dove-like  form  of  the  inner  part  of 
the  flower,  also  for  the  same  reason  called  the  Holy 
Ghost  flower  by  the  Spaniards,  is  desirable  in 
stove  temperature  where  space  can  be  given  it,  for 
the  interest  as  well  as  beautj'  of  its  waxy  white, 
roundish  flowers,  and  its  handsome  plaited  leaves. 
The  illustration  is  from  a  plant  grown  by  Mr.  J.  G. 
Branston,  who  says  :  "  I  had  it  given  me  ten  years 
ago,  a  little  plant  9  inches  high.  This  year  it 
has  six  spikes  in  full  flower  ;  we  have  had  four 
.spikes  man}'  years,  but  not  si.x  until  now  ;  it  is 
exceedingly  hand.some,  standing  7  feet  from  the 
ground,  and  the  foliage  spreading  and  beautifully 
green." 

Chpysanthemums     at    the     Dell, 

Sgpham. — This  is  a  garden  of  Orchids,  but  I 
was  much  impressed  with  a  long  span-roofed  house 
full  of  Chrysanthemums  in  all  the  finest  and  newest 
varieties.  The  arrangement  was  charming.  I  have 
never  seen  Chrysanthemums   arranged  with  such 


good  results.  It  is  a  long  house,  and  lieing  span- 
roofed  all  the  flowers  could  be  seen  to  the  best 
advantage.  They  were  arranged  so  as  to  quite 
slope  to  the  walk.  The  space  they  stood  on  was 
sunk  about  8  inches  to  12  inches,  and  the  plants 
not  being  very  tall  were  all  well  under  the  eye, 
and  every  flower  could  be  seen,  while  in  front  were 
Ferns  to  hide  the  pots.  The  roof  above  the  plants 
is  sparsely  covered  with  Roses,  these  being  on  an 
iron  trellis,  and  trained  thus  plenty  of  light 
was  afforded,  yet  with  a  screen,  so  to  speak,  of 
leafage,  which  toned  down  the  bright  colours  Of 
the  Chrysanthemum  flowers.  Several  baskets  of 
Ivy-leaved  Geraniums  were  hung  up  in  the  centre 
of  the  house  just  above  the  head,  and  allowed  to 
grow  somewhat  freely.  The  effect  was  most 
natural  conqDared  to  the  general  arrangement  one 
meets  in  structures  of  this  kind.  I  observed  in 
most  instances  that  the  arrangement  of  the  flowers 
was  good,  and  devoid  of  that  spotty  look  unfor- 
tunately too  common.  Many  fine  groups  of 
Chrj'santhemums  are  spoilt  through  being  arranged 
in  large  high  houses.  Recently  I  saw  an  object- 
lesson  of  this  kind  in  a  large  trade  house.  There  was 
an  enormous  quantity  of  plants,  many  of  them  in 
bloom,  but  much  of  their  value  was  lost  through 
being  in  this  high  lofty  structure.  Nothing  could 
be  seen  above  the  plants  but  big  rafters  and  glass. 
These  plants  would  have  been  much  improved  if 
only  the  upright  posts  of  the  house  had  been 
covered  with  climbing  or  twining  plants  such  as 
Roses. — J.  Ckook. 
Chpysanthemums   in   Southwark 

PaPk. — We  are  always  interested  in  collections 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  such  as  we  see  at  South- 
wark Park  and  similar  crowded  neighbourhoods, 
because  it  is  an  object-lesson  in  what  can  be 
accomplished  under  adverse  circumstances.  There 
is  no  doubt  from  remarks  that  one  hears  in  such 
places  that  these  annual  displays,  provided  by  the 
London  County  Council,  are  much  appreciated  by 
the  inhabitants,  many  of  whom  are  cultivators  in 
a  small  way,  and  visit  the  park  nearest  to  the 
district  in  which  they  live  for  the  purpose  of 
comparing  notes  and  gaining  further  experience. 
Only  a  few  weeks  ago  we  were  in  one  of  the 
London  parks  during  the  workmen's  dinner  hour. 
In  the  Chrj  santhemum  house  there  were  a  number 
of  men  from  a  workshop  close  b}',  and  it  was 
evident  from  the  remarks  that  passed  that  they 
were  connoisseurs  and  cultivators.  Such  displays 
are  therefore  educational  and  elevating,  and  for 
men  of  that  class  to  be  interested  in  garden  work 
of  any  kind  certainly  means  happiness  for  them- 
selves and  their  families.  Southwark  Park  is 
situated  in  a  densely  populated  quarter  of  the 
metropolis,  and  the  inhabitants  are  largely  river- 
side workers.  On  Saturday  and  Sunda}- afternoons 
large  numliers  of  people  visit  the  show,  and  a  very 
excellent  show  it  always  is.  It  is  so  thoroughly 
representative  that  almost  every  type  of  the  flower 
is  shown.  The  collection  this  year  is,  as  usual, 
staged  in  the  greenhouse  close  to  the  Gomm  Road 
entrance.  It  is  admirably  arranged  and  lightened 
in  effect  by  a  judicious  interspersing  of  large 
Palms  and  other  ornamental  plants.  Dealing  first 
with  the  Japanese  section,  we  noticed  some  good 
blooms  of  that  fine  white  variety  Mrs.  W.  Weeks, 
and  in  the  same  colour  we  have  Mme.  Gustave 
Henry,  the  monster  Florence  Molyneux,  Jllle. 
Marie  Hoste,  and  Niveum.  There  is  a  large  repre- 
sentative group  from  the  other  side  of  the  Channel, 
in  which  Calvat's  seedlings  abound.  Specially 
noteworthy  are  the  golden-yellow  Amiral  Avellan, 
the  good  old  Louise,  which  we  see  everywhere  in 
first-class  condition.  Mme.  C.  Capitant  comes 
from  the  same  source,  as  do  also  Commandant 
Blusset,  a  fine  purple.  Mile.  Laurence  Zede,  Le 
Grand  Dragon,  the  curious  green  variety  Mme. 
Ed.  Roger,  M.  Fatzer,  golden  bronze,  M.  Geo. 
Biron,  deep  crimson,  and  a  whole  host  of  others. 
Australian  and  American  seedlings  are  also  shown 
in  goodly  numbers,  for  among  many  others  we 
noted  Lord  Ludlow,  Oceana,  Modesto,  Pride  of 
Madford,  Gloriosum,  Colonel  W.  B.  Smith,  and 
Niveum,  all  too  well  known  to  require  description. 
Mr.  T.  Carrington,  also  an  Australian,  is  in  fine 
form,  being  One  of  the  most  massive  received  from 
our  Colonial  raisers.     Various  others  from  far  and 


near  are  grown.  In  bright  and  varying  shades  of 
crimson  we  see  William  Seaward,  a  most  effective 
flower  for  enlivening  sucli  groups  as  that  now 
under  notice.  Henry  Weeks,  Edwin  Molyneux, 
.John  Shrimpton,  and  Duke  of  Wellington  are 
other  good  examples  in  this  shade.  A  few  others 
merit  just  a  word  or  two.  (Jharles  Davis,  Mrs. 
W.  Mease,  Lady  Hanham,  Eva  Knowles,  Mrs. 
Coombes,  Mrs.  Hume  Long,  Mrs.  White  Popham,' 
Ac,  will  show  the  reader  that  the  Southwark 
Park  collection  is  well  up  to  date  in  good  standard 
sorts  of  approved  merit.  Anemones  are  a  goo'l 
feature,  and  in  this  type  Descartes  is  of  fine  colour 
and  good  size  ;  M.  C.  Ijcbocqz,  pale  cinnamon-buff',  is 
always  eff'ective ;  Sir  Walter  Tialeigh,  a  large 
blush-coloured  flower,  is  good  ;  and  Mile.  Cabrol, 
an  old  variet}'  of  some  years'  standing.  Incurves 
comprise  many  popular  sorts,  but  we  must  draw 
our  notice  to  a  close  with  a  mere  mention  that  in 
this  section  Mrs.  R.  C.  Kingston,  Emile  Xonin, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Alfred  Salter,  Bonnie  Dundee, 
Major  Bonaftbn,  The  Egyptian,  and  Mrs.  W.  C. 
Egan  were  among  the  best  at  the  time  of  our  visit. 

Cpimson  -  floweped  Chpysanthe- 
mums and  the  fogs.— Has  it  ever  occurred 
to  your  many  readers  ho«'  infinitely  more  suitable 
are  the  crimson-flowered  Chrj'santhemums  in  the 
open  garden  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear  than  any 
other  shade  that  can  be  named '!  The  reason  of 
this  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  because  they  stand 
wind  and  storm  so  much  better,  and  always  come 
out  best  after  a  severe  spell  of  fog  and  general  bad 
weather.  All  this  has  been  emphasised  so  much  of 
late  that  the  whole  thing  is  worth  recalling.  The 
terrible  fog  that  overwhelmed  us  in  Hampton  as 
elsewhere  a  few  days  ago  has  so  completely 
blackened  all  the  outdoor  flowers  that  they  dis- 
figure rather  than  brighten  the  garden.  Whites 
and  j'ellows  of  various  shades  are  pitiable  in  the 
extreme  ;  indeed,  all  save  such  as  Source  d'Or  and 
the  crimsons  are  a  complete  wreck.  The  best  of 
all  are  the  crimson  sorts,  and  these  at  a  short 
distance  look  but  little  the  worse  either  for  the 
gale  or  the  fog.  This,  from  the  garden  point  of 
view,  is  more  important,  and  deserves  greater 
recognition.  In  short,  if  the  fact  were  more  fully 
realised  than  now  appears  we  should  find  masses 
of  the  crimson-flowered  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom 
until  nearly  the  end  of  November.  The  one 
crimson  kind  that  I  strongl}'  recommend  for  the 
purpose  is  Crimson  Queen.  It  is  about  '2  feet 
high,  bushy  and  free  flowering,  and  a  very  bright 
colour.  A  long  line  of  it  is  singularly  striking.  A 
colour  that  does  not  readily  show  the  dirt  or  fog 
shoidd  be  of  some  importance  to  those  who  garden 
in  or  near  to  smoky  towns. --E.  J. 


THE    INDOOR   GARDEN. 

ZONAL    PELARGONIUMS 
IN    WINTER. 

A  T    the   time    of    writing    the    Chrysanthe- 
/\  mum  season   is   at    its   meridian.      So 

/  %  far  as  relates  to  its  exhibition 
/  \  features,  its  season  is  a  very  brief  one, 
y  %  having  regard  to  the  immense  amount 
of  labour  involved  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plants  and  the  exceeding  cost  of  the  same. 
Still,  the  Chr3'santhemum  is  a  grand  flower,  and 
merits  all  the  attention  it  needs.  But,  beautiful 
as  is  this  late  autumn  flower,  there  are  some  others 
which,  whilst  needing  far  less  attention,  will  bloom 
far  longer,  give  richer  and  much  more  refined  lines 
of  colour,  and  are  more  amenable  to  simple  treat- 
ment. ()f  these  best  and  loveliest  of  all  are  zonal 
Pelargoniums.  It  is  not  possible  to  deny  so  much 
by  an3'one  who  may  have  seen,  as  I  did  \ery 
recently,  the  singularly  varied  and  brilliant  show 
of  bloom  seen  on  several  scores  of  plants  in  a  light 
span  house  at  Woodhatch,  the  residence  of  Mis. 
T.  B.  Haywood,  near  Reigate.  That  lady's  gar- 
dener, Mr.  Salter,  furnishes  with  his  invariably 
fine  show  of  Chrj'santhemums  annually,  this  singu- 
larly lovely  display  of  Pelargoniums,  aud  nowhere 
can   the}'    be   seen    better   done,    more   admirably 
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grown,  more  profusely  flowered,  or  carrying  finer 
])ips.  Even  on  a  dull  November  day  tlie  show  of 
flowers  seems  to  be  almost  dazzling.  The  house  is 
a  span  one  and  very  light.  The  plants  stand  on 
broad,  flat  trellis  stages,  are  kept  exceedingly 
clean,  and  in  a  temperature  ranging  from  55^  to 
00".  The  house  is  for  its  size  somewhat  high, 
but  if  the  plants  be  not  near  the  roof  they 
are  perhaps  all  the  better,  as  there  is  ample  air 
space  between  tliem  and  the  glass.  This  brilliant 
show  of  bloom  continues  for  some  five  months,  as 
the  plants  are  got  under  glass  early  in  September 
and  they  begin  to  bloom  early  in  October.  By  the 
end  of  that  month  the}'  are  in  full  bloom,  and 
thej'  will,  if  allowed,  go  on  till  April.  But  here 
it  is  held  sufHcient  if  tlie  end  of  February  be 
reached,  as  then  stout  tops  are  taken  off,  inserted 
in  the  proportion  of  from  eight  to  ten  of  each 
variety  into  a  5ineh  pot,  stood  on  a  shelf  in  a 
warm  house  to  root,  and,  when  they  have,  shifted 
into  3-inch,  then  into  larger  ones,  and  finally, 
about  .June,  into  ti-inch  pots,  in  which,  potted 
very  firmly  with  good  turfy  loam,  old  hotbed 
manure  and  sand,  they  remain  for  the  summer, 
and  flower  all  the  winter.  It  is  essential  to 
secure  winter  bloom,  and  so  soon  as  well  estab- 
lished in  pots  the  points  of  the  strongest  shoots 
should  be  pinched  out  so  as  to  render  the  plants 
bushy.  B(jth  that  process  and  picking  out  of  any 
premature  flower-trusses  goes  on  until  the  end  of 
August.  From  that  time  growth  is  free.  Another 
essential  is  that  when  the  plants  have  become  well 
rooted  in  the  ti-inch  pots  they  should  be  stood  out- 
doors in  the  full  sunshine  to  harden.  Tliat  is 
done  at  Woodhatch  on  a  permanent  hard  Ash 
floor  kept  for  plant  exposure.  There  the  chief 
attention  needed  is  occasional  pinching,  turning 
the  plants  to  the  sun  once  a  fortnight,  and  giving 
weak  manure  water  twice  a  week.  This  informa- 
tion practically  sums  up  the  course  of  culture 
needed  to  ensure  having  a  most  attractive  and 
delightful  floral  display  from  these  plants  during 
tlie  winter  months.  But  it  may  be  asked.  What 
varieties  are  best  ?  At  Woodhatch,  because  so 
much  the  more  beautiful,  singles  only  are  grown, 
but,  whether  single  or  double,  practically  all  varie- 
ties are  amenable  to  the  treatment  described. 
Here  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  best  varieties  at 
Woodhatch  : — Whites  :  Snowdrop,  Niagara,  and 
JMary  Skelton.  Oculated  or  salmon  :  Mrs.  Simp- 
son, Mrs.  Pole-Routh,  and  Lady  Chesterfield. 
Pink  and  rose :  J.  M.  Barrie,  C4odiva,  (iertrude 
Pearson,  Lady  Russell,  and  Phyllis.  Cerise  and 
red  :  Rev.  Harries.  Cerise  :  Mark  Twain,  Opal, 
Zenobia,  and  Lord  Rosebery.  Scarlet :  Charles 
Mason,  Mrs.  ( Jordon,  Lord  Kitchener,  Hall  Caine, 
E.  Bidwell,  and  Pvev.  J.  Brett.  Crimson  :  Vol- 
canic, King  of  Crimsons,  and  Nicholas  II.  Purples ; 
Mr.  Tudwa_\-,  Kudyard  Kipling,  and  Rojal  Purple. 
There  were  many  other  varieties.  A.   D. 


DOUBLE-FLOWEliED    BOUVAEDIAS. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  first  double- 
flowered  Bouvardia,  Alfred  Neuner,  was  exhibited 
in  this  country  and  unanimously  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate  by  the  lioyal  Horticultural  Society. 
For  it  we  were  indebted  to  our  brethren  across  the 
Atlantic,  as  it  was  distributed  in  ISSO  by  Messrs. 
Nauz  and  Neuner,  of  Louisville,  Kentucky.  It 
originated  as  a  sport  from  B.  Davisoni,  which  was 
almost,  if  not  ijuite,  identical  with  B.  \'reelandi. 
Commercially  B.  Alfred  Neuner  was  a  great 
success,  and  tliose  of  our  nur.serymen  who  were 
able  to  supply  it  at  once  soon  disposed  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  their  stock.  I  was  at  that 
time  in  an  establishment  where  every  plant  that 
we  could  get  was  required,  and,  in  order  to  hasten 
matters  as  much  as  possible,  I  propagated  a  good 
many  by  means  of  the  old-fashioned  system  of 
root  cuttings,  but  this  proved  far  from  an  unciuali- 
fied  success,  as  many  of  the  plants  obtained  in  tliis 
way  reverted  to  the  ordinary  single  form,  while 
all  of  those  struck  from  cuttings  of  the  tops 
retained  the  distinctive  character  of  Alfred  Neuner. 
A  year  after  the  same  American  firm  distributed 
the  variety  President  ( iarfield,  a  light  pink  counter- 
part of  the  preceding.  Despite  the  fact  that  they 
were  sent  out  so  long  ago  and  numerous  varieties 


have  been  put  into  commerce  since  then,  these  two 
still  hold  their  own  as  the  best  of  the  rosette- 
flowered  Bouvardias  in  their  respective  tints.  A 
year  or  two  after  the  above,  the  variety  Thomas 
Meehan,  with  double  red  flowers,  was  seiit  from 
America,  but  it  was  not  grown  for  nianj'  seasons, 
and  much  the  same  ma}'  be  said  of  some  of  M. 
Lemoine's  seedlings — Sang  Lorraine,  Triomphe  de 
Nancy,  and  V.  Lemoine.  In  1S,S.3  the  popular 
garden  variety  Hogarth  produced  a  double  sport 
with  Messrs.  Jaeob-Makoy  and  Co.,  Liege,  which 
was  distril)uted  under  the  name  of  Hogarth  flore- 
pleno.  This  still  holds  its  own  as  the  best  red 
double-flowered  Bouvardia  that  we  have,  and  is 
the  one  principally  grown  by  market  nurserymen 
who  still  cultivate  these  beautiful  plants.  The 
yellow  double- flowered  forms  obtained  by  M. 
Lemoine  and  distributed  under  the  names  of 
B.  flavescens  flore-pleno  and  B.  luteola-pleno  ne\er 
became  generally  popular.  A  variety  that  I  have 
met  with  in  good  condition  this  year,  but  whose 
origin  is  unknown  to  me,  is  Bridesmaid,  a  pink 
flower,  but  altogether  quite  distinct  from  President 
Garfield.  Though  the  freshly  expanded  flower  of 
Bridesmaid  is  in  the  interior  somewhat  paler  than 
that  of  the  other,  the  entire  plant  presents  an 
altogether  darker  appearance,  owing  to  the  exterior 
of  the  flower-buds  and  tube  being  tinged  with  red, 
while  those  of  President  (iarfield  are  greenish.  In 
addition  to  this,  Bridesmaid  grows  into  a  more 
compact  specimen  than  the  other,  while,  besides 
this,  it  is  very  floriferous.  Many  of  the  single- 
flowered  forms  are  also  charming,  though  the 
individual  l>loonis  do  not  last  cjuite  so  long  as  the 
double  ones.  Unfortunately,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  the  fogs  in  winter  often  play  sad  havoc 
with  tliese  delightful  plants.  T. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A    SEARCH     FOR    WILD 
ASTERS. 

EAPvLY  October,  those  bracing  days 
when  the  air  invigorates  like  a  cor- 
dial, and  the  woods  are  in  gala  dress, 
is  the  best  time  for  an  Aster  liunt. 
More  species  are  in  bloom  at  that 
time  than  at  any  other,  and,  as  tliis 
part  of  West  ^'irginia  is  very  rich  in  Asters,  I 
have  thought  that  the  readers  of  The  Garden 
might  be  interested  in  the  results  of  a  search 
for  them  in  their  native  haunts. 
--  While  it  is  true  that  the  Aster  or  Michaelmas 
Dai.sy  is  a  very  favourite  flower,  and  deservedly 
so  in  English  gardens,  in  America  few  have 
cared  sufficiently  for  it  to  make  good  collections, 
or  to  endeavour  to  increase  its  beauty  ancl 
variety  by  hybridisation.  Now,  however,  that 
English  gardening  literature  is  directing  our 
attention  to  its  merits,  we  are  beginning  to 
open  our  eyes  to  its  many  charms  and  its  use- 
fulness for  naturalising  in  our  gardens.  For 
myself,  I  am  ambitious  to  make  as  large  a 
collection  of  native  species  as  possible,  in  order 
to  select  the  best,  for  I  belie\'e  that  we  have  a 
nundoer  of  kinds  not  often  seen  in  gardens,  and 
whose  beauties  ai'e  little  known. 

My  researches  in  the  fine  October  weather 
of  last  year  led  me  first  to  a  bit  of  marshy 
ground  that  forms  the  eastern  boundary  of.  the 
pasture  lands  at  Itoso  Brake.  The  marsh  is  at 
this  season  of  the  year  a  beautiful  wild  garden, 
gay  with  Asters,  Golden-rod,  Iron-weed,  Isiue 
Lobelia,  tall  ilarsh  Thistles,  .Foe  Pye-weed, 
sheets  of  the  lovely  blue  Eupatorium  C(cles- 
tinuni  (or  Leonoclinium,  as  some  botanists  call 
it),  wild  SunHowers,  .Jewel-weed,  and  many 
other  showy  blossoms,  all  set  in  a  fringe  of 
Elder  bushes,  Viburnums,  Wild  Roses,  and 
many  Marsh  Willows,  whose  shades  of  green 
and  giey  serve  to  t(,)ne  down  the  effect  of  so 
much  bright  colouring 


Asters  are  the  most  accommodating  of  plants, 
and  can  be  uprooted  in  full  flower,  exposed  for 
hours  to  the  hot  sun  before  planting,  and  yet,  ■ 
if  this  be  done  with  any  skill,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  go  on  living  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
to  them.  I  always  cut  them  down  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground  when  transplanting 
them,  and  of  course  they  are  not  expected  to 
liloom  again  until  the  next  year. 

The  first  species  that  we  found  was  the  tall 
Marsh  Aster  (A.  phlogifolius),  which  the  botanies 
call  the  thin-leaved  Pur]:ile  Aster.  I  have  not 
seen  any  mention  of  this,  one  of  the  noblest 
and  showiest  of  its  class,  in  my  English  book 
of  gardening.  Here  it  grows  fi  feet  high;  its 
thin  lanceolate  leaves  are  often  6  inches  in 
length,  and  are  markedly  auriculate  clasping 
at  the  base.  They  are  roughish  above,  and 
narrowed  below  the  middle.  The  blossoms  in 
numerous  racemose  clusters  are  large  and  many 
rayed.  Their  colour  is  a  distinct  and  fine 
shade  of  lavender-ljlue. 

Though  Britton  and  Brown  in  their  "  Illus- 
trated Flora"  say  that  this  Aster  inhabits 
woods  and  thickets,  I  have  never  found  it  any- 
where except  in  moist  places.  Transplanted 
to  the  grove  here  it  has  formed  a  colony  in  a 
rather  dry  and  shady  hollow,  where  it  does  not 
grow  so  tall  as  in  tlie  marsh,  but  blooms 
profusely. 

Another  moisture-loving  species  of  Aster  in 
found  side  by  side  with  A.  phlogifolius.  This 
is  Aster  puniceus,  the  red  stalk  or  Purple- 
stemmed  Aster.  I  leave  it  to  scientists  to 
determine  how  red  stalks  can  at  the  same  time 
be  purple.  To  my  unscientific  eyes  the  stalks 
of  A.  puniceus  are  neither,  but  are  a  dull  shade 
of  reddish-brown.  However,  this  is  a  common 
species  in  marshes  in  this  neighbourhood,  where 
it  sometimes  gro\vs  as  tall  as  a  little  tree,  that 
is  to  say,  7  feet  or  8  feet  high,  and  in  a  mass 
makes  quite  an  imposing  picture.  It  has  long, 
lanceolate,  serrate,  clasping  leaves,  which  are 
very  rough,  as  is  every  part  of  the  plant.  The 
stems  are  hairy.  Large  bi'anched  specimen.^  of 
this  Aster,  covered  with  heads  of  its  handsome 
flowers,  which  are  pale  violet  in  colour,  and 
have  from  twenty  to  forty  rays,  are  beautiful 
in  the  wild  garden  here.  It  requires  room  to 
develop  freely,  a  moist  situation,  and  is  best 
on  the  Ijorders  of  ponds  or  streams,  or  among 
shrubs  in  any  part  of  the  garden  that  is  not 
too  dry.  This  is  also  called  the  early  Purple 
Aster,  and  may  be  found  in  flower  during  a  long 
succession  of  weeks.  It  is  usually  at  its  best  in 
September  and  early  October. 

The  new  England  Aster  (A.  Nov;e-Angli;e) 
is  so  well  known  in  the  Fatherland  that  I  will 
only  mention  it  here  as  another  denizen  of  the 
marsh.  It  has  many  forms,  one  of  them  is 
white,  and  I  believe  it  is  quite  rare.  A  friend 
of  mine  has  this  variety  in  her  garden,  and  has 
promised  me  some  of  it,  but  as  yet  1  have  not 
seen  it.  I  have  a  form  that  is  a  pretty  and 
delicate  shade  of  pink,  but  this  is  not  unii.sual. 
As  it  grows  here  it  forms  a  leafy  bush  some- 
times ."i  feet  or  (i  feet  in  height  anil  about  4  feet 
in  circumference.  It  usually  grows  erect  on  its 
stout  stalks,  yet  some  varieties  require  staking. 
However,  in  its  wild  state  it  is  .seldom  or  never' 
beaten  down  by  wind  or  i-ain.  Cultivation 
seems  to  weaken  the  stalks  of  this  and  some 
other  species. 

Some  of  the  most  beautiful  marsh  Asters, 
such  as  Aster  aniethystinus,  are  not  found  in 
this  neighbourhood.  I  have  procured  Aster 
aniethystinus  from  northern  growers,  ancl  find 
that  it  does  very  well  here,  but  I  believe  its 
southern  limit  in  the  wild  state  is  Penn- 
sylvania. 

The  next  species  we  add  to  our  collection 
from  the  marsh  is  Aster  prenanthoides,  which 
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is  easily  distinguished  by  the  queer  croolis  and 
sharp  angles  of  its  stems,  which  have  given  it 
the  common  name  of  the  Crooked-stemmed 
Aster.  It  is  a  species  of  low  growth  and  bushy 
habit.  It  has  thin,  oblong,  serrate  leaves,  narrow- 
ing down  into  a  sort  of  broad  petiole,  the  end 
auriculate  clasping.  The  plant  is  very  showy 
in  bloom,  covered  with  large  conspicuous  violet- 
coloured  flowers. 

Aster  salicifolius  (the  willow-leaved  Aster) 
branches  like  a  tree  or  shrub,  and  is  found  in 
marshes  growing  5  feet  or  more  in  height.  It 
has  lanceolate,  serrate  leaves,  like  those  of 
some  Willows,  and  pretty,  rather  small,  very 
numerous  violet-purple  flowers.  A  variety 
with  white  flowers  is  not  uncommon. 

Aster  paniculatus  (the  Panicled  Aster)  is  a 
very  tall  and  handsome  species.  The  stems 
are  much  branched  ;  the  leaves  are  narrowly 
lanceolate,  slightly  serrate,  and  sessile  ;  the 
many  rayed  flowers  are  white  or  faint  violet  in 
colour,  and  though  not  individually  large,  yet 
they  have  a  soft  cloud-like  eti'ect  at  a  little 
distance,  making  this  Aster  one  of  the  most 
airy  and  graceful  of  its  kind. 

Aster  Tradescanti  is  a  species  of  medium 
growth,  sometimes  3  feet  or  4  feet  in  height, 
with  linear  or  linear  lanceolate  leaves,  and 
slender  pubescent  stems.  It  has  numerous 
racemes  of  pure  white  flowers,  and  was,  I  think, 
one  of  the  first  of  our  American  Asters  to  be 
introduced  into  English  gardens.  It  has  no 
common  name  that  I  have  ever  heard  except 
Michaelmas  Daisy. 

Aster  vimineus  closely  resembles  A.  Trade- 
scanti, and  is  often  confused  with  it.  However, 
it  may  easily  be  distinguished  from  that  species 
by  the  fact  that  its  dense  heads  of  small  white 
flowers  are  what  botanists  call,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  racemose  secund  in  their  arrangement, 
that  is,  borne  along  one  side  of  the  stem,  while 
those  of  A.  Tradescanti  appear  on  both  sides 
of  the  stem. 

This  is  the  last  ilarsh  Aster  I  will  describe 
By  far  the  largest  number  of  our  wild  Asters 
are  found  in  dry  soil,  many  of  them  in  shady 
places,  and  many  others  in  hot  sunny  fields  or 
along  the  dusty  high  road.  The  river  cliffs  are 
beautiful  at  this  season  of  the  year,  with. 
cloud  5  of  blue,  violet,  and  white-flowered 
Asters  ornamenting  the  grey  of  their  gaunt  old 
rocks,  while  all  the  country  roads  are  enlivened 
by  their  gay  company,  and  enriched  by  masses 
of  Golden-rod.  Asters  and  Golden-rod  are 
loving  and  inseparable  comrades  in  our  woods 
and  waste  places  everywhere,  and  in  wild 
gardening  they  should  be  planted  together,  if 
the  English  cultivator  wishes  to  reproduce  the 
natural  aspect  of  our  autumnal  flora. 

One  of  our  poets  thus  describes  the  upland 
Asters  : 

Wild  Asters. 

We  dwell  in  arid  places, 
We  lift  our  starry  faces 

From  the  bleak  cliff. 
Poising  so  fairily, 
Tossing  so  airily 

To  the  wind's  whiff. 

Fragile  but  brave  are  we, 
Nestling  at  autumn's  knee, 

While  her  leaves  fall. 
We,  with  the  Golden-rod 
Along  the  highways  nod 

Welcome  to  all. 

When  falls  the  killing  frost, 
Count  not  our  lives  as  lost, 

We,  for  a  while, 
Dream  o'er  the  happy  past ; 
Look  on  the  skies  our  last  ; 

Die  with  a  smile. 

Danske  Daxuridge. 

(  I'o  be  continued. ) 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

White  Birch  and  Dogwood. 
Professor  F.  A.  Waitgh,  of  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  Vermont,  U.S.A.,  kindly  sends 
the  following  notes  with  photographs.  The  photo- 
graph of  the  Osier  Dogwood  was,  unfortunately, 
not  suitable  for  reproduction.  "There  are  two 
White  Birches  growing  commonly  in  the  Eastern 
United  States  and  Canada.  (Jne  is  the  Canoe 
Birch  (Betula  papyifera),  and  the  other  is  the 
so-called  American  White  Birch  (B.  populifolia). 
The  former  makes  a  good-sized  tree,  while  the 
latter  is  never  above  middle  height,  and  is  usually 
much  smaller.  It  is  found  mostly  on  poor  sandy 
and  dry  soils.  The  accompanying  photograph  gives 
a  fair  idea  of  how  the  tree  looks  in  the  wild.  This 
view  was  taken  in  earty  spring  on  a  piece  of  sandy 
waste  land  in  the  edge  of  the  Adirondack  moun- 
tains, and  shows  the  scattering  little  trees  at 
about  their  maximum  size. 

"  One  of  the  most  satisfactory  of  native  Americiii 
shrubs  is  the  Osier  Dogwood  or  Red-branched  Dog 
wood  (Cornus  stolonifera).  It  is  thrifty,  stron^ 
growing,  and  free  from  all  sorts  of  disease  and 
insect  attacks.  Moreover,  it  has  an  exceptionalh 
graceful  habit  of  growth,  with  foliage  rich  and 
abundant.  Then  when  the  foliage  has  fallen  tli( 
red  twigs  are  a  source  of  joy  for  all  winter.  Tht 
photograph  shows  a  border  of  Osier  Dogwood  in 
the  first  f)urst  of  spring  foliage  before  the  branches 
are  fully  dressed.  The  young  foliage  is  much 
lighter  green,  almost  grey,  and  along  with  the  led 
l)ranches  gives  a  colour  effect  very  novel  and 
pleasing.  At  that  time  of  the  year  the  plant 
looks  very  different  from  what  it  does  in  its 
summer  garb  or  in  its  winter  make-up.  The  back- 
ground here  is  Hemlock,  and  the  two  young  trees  at 
the  left  are  White  Oaks.  This  is  not  an  example 
of  a  landscape  gardener's  skilful  jilanting,  but  just 
a  bit  of  Nature's  own  handicraft." 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

HARDY   PLANTS  OF  THE 
CACTUS    TRIBE. 

AFTER  the  lapse  of  many  years,  durini, 
which  the  culture  of  this  class  of  planl 
was  somewhat  neglected,  there  aie 
1  signs  at  the  present  time  that  before 
^  long  these  plants  will  again  be  grow  n 
and  become  quite  as  popular  as  for 
merly,  especially  as  not  all  need  be  grown  m 
greenhouses  as  before,  when  the  tender  kinds 
were  the  best  known.  Since  through  the  efforts  of 
Continental  and  American  botanists  the  high 
regions  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  of 
North  America  have  been  more  explored,  quite  a 
number  of  truly  Alpine  Cactuses  have  been  found, 
and  have  to  a  great  extent  already  found  their  way 
to  us.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  way  of  their 
successful  culture  is  in  the  extreme  dampness  of 
the  English  winter,  though  I  do  not  see  why  this 
obstacle  should  not  be  overcome  by  special  and 
judicious  treatment.  The  most  fa\ourable  time 
for  planting  is  in  the  early  spring,  either  in  a 
sunny,  well-drained  border,  rockery,  bank,  or  wall, 
in  a  mixture  of  soil  consisting  principally  of  porous 
pieces  of  stone,  sand,  gravel,  or  broken  bricks  and 
ordinary  loam.  The  Mamillarias,  Cereus,  and 
Eehinocactus  should  be  covered  up  with  pieces  of 
glass  during  the  winter  in  order  to  keep  them  dry, 
as  this  is  the  best  preventive  against  damping  off 
and  rot. 

The  most  common  and  best  known  of  hardy 
Cactus  plants  are  the  Opuntias.  0.  x-ulgaris  is  a 
peculiar,  low-growing,  prostrate  plant,  composed 
of  jointed  stems,  bearing  minute  leaves  with 
bristly  axils,  and  sometimes  spines.  The  solitary 
sessile  flowers  have  numerous  sepals  and  petals, 
which  are  imbricated  and  are  in  several  irregular 
rows  of  a  pale  yellow  colour.  The  fruit  is  a  berry 
and  is  eatable.  It  is  common  all  over  the  extreme 
south  of  Europe,  near  the  sea  coast,  on  rocky  or 
sandy  soil.  This  and  other  allied  species  of 
Opuntia   are   favourite   plants   for   groups   in  the 


southern  part  of  France  and  over  the  greater  part 
of  Italy  and  Spain,  especially  as  they  re(|uire  little 
more  than  planting  and  keeping  in  onler.  They 
flower  during  the  early  summer.  0.  Rafinesquii 
is  a  much  larger  and  taller  form  than  the  preceding  ; 
joints  large,  ovate,  with  longer,  narrower,  spread- 
ing leaves,  the  axils  bearing  small  spines  and 
usually  a  single  larger  one.  The  flowers  are  larger 
than  in  0.  vulgaris,  usually  with  reddish  centre. 
It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  flowering  during  the 
summer.  0.  missouriensis  is  a  larger  prostrate 
form,  with  broadly  obovate  joints  and  small 
leave.s  ;  the  axils  are  furnished  with  tufts  of 
bristles  and  spines.  The  flowers  are  pale  yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  North  America,  flowering  during 
the  early  part  of  summer,  and,  like  the  former, 
requiring  dry  sandy  soil   in  sunny  positions.     0. 


AMERICAN  WHITE  BIRCH,  BETULA  EOPULirOLIA,  AT 
EDGE  01'  ADIRONDACK  MOUNTAINS  (EARLY  SPRING). 

Engelmanni  differs  from  the  former  b}'  being  less 
stiff  and  having  more  bushy  and  branched  stems, 
with  obovate  joints  wliicli  are  from  (i  inches  to 
18  inches  in  length,  furnished  with  bundles  of 
spines.  The  pretty  and  distinct  flowers  are  bright 
yellow,  about  3  inches  to  4  inches  wide.  The  berry 
is  purple  in  colour  and  is  eatable.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  Western  States  of  North  America,  flowering 
during  the  earl3'  summer. 

The  forms  occidentale  and  littoralis  differ  but 
very  little  from  0.  Engelmanni,  especially  in  the 
flower.  0.  chlorotica  is  very  erect  and  distinct, 
with  large  obovate  leaves  furnished  with 
several  yellow  spines.  The  flowers  are  yellow. 
It  is  a  native  of  Arizona,  flowering  in  the  early 
summer.     0.   rutila   is   a   very  distinct   prostrate 
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form,  with  elongated  very  thick  joints,  and  close 
areoUe,  furnished  with  many  reddish  spines.  The 
flowers  are  very  distinct  and  purple-coloured.  It 
is  a  native  of  Colorado,  and  flowers  during  the 
summer.  0.  basilaris  is  a  low-growing,  handsome 
species,  having  fan-shaped  joints  and  close  areohe 
covered  with  brown  bristly  spines.  The  flowers 
are  large  and  showy,  of  a  bright  ros}'  purple.  It 
is  a  native  of  California,  and  flowers  during  the 
summer. 

0.  pulchella  is  very  dwarf,  the  joints  being 
slender,  with  numerous  spines  and  handsome 
bright  purple  flowers,  and  might  be  considered  as 
one  of  the  most  desirable  and  most  distinct  of  the 
alpine  Opuntias.  It  thrives  best  in  poor  sandy 
soil.  0.  Emor3'i  and  0.  Parryi  seem  to  be  larger, 
more  straggling  and  taller  forms  of  0.  pulchella. 
0.  tessellata  is  a  bushj',  much-branched  and  erect- 
growing  plant ;  the  joints  are  rather  slender, 
furnished  with  many  single  spines.  The  flowers 
are  inconspicuous  and  small,  yellow  in  colour. 
This  species  is  very  common  all  over  California  to 
Colorado,  and  the  bushes  attain  a  height  of  from 
4  feet  to  6  feet.  O.  eohinocarpa,  although  the 
flowers  are  not  showy,  being  of  a  pale  greenish- 
yellow,  yet,  on  account  of  its  numerous  silky 
white-coated  spines,  is  one  of  the  most  distinct  of 
the  Opuntias.  It  only  grows  about  a  foot  high, 
and  is  common  in  the  plains  and  mountains  of 
Colorado  and  Arizona.    It  flowers  in  early  summer. 

0.  serpentina  is  a  tall-growing  shrub,  having 
long  elongated  joints  covered  with  bundles  of 
short  spines.  The  flowers  are  greenish-yellow 
tinged  red.  It  is  a  common  plant  near  the  Pacific 
coast.  0.  prolifera  is  a  very  variable  species,  with 
large  elongated  joints  bearing  several  long  spines, 
while  the  clustered  flowers  are  small,  orange  or 
brick-red.  In  some  places  this  plant  grows  very 
large  and  is  quite  tree-like. 

The  following,  all  more  or  less  distinct  forms  of 
0.  prolifera,  0.  leptocaulis,  0.  mamillata,  O. 
fulgens,  O.  frutescens,  O.  vaginata,  are  common 
over  the  Western  States  of  North  America. 

None  of  the  Opuntias  suffer  from  drought,  but 
easily  succumb  to  the  damp  of  our  sunless  winters 
unless  protected  against  the  extreme  moisture. 

Of  new  species  of  Opuntias  introduced  by  il. 
Purpus  are  the  following  iliitinct  forms  :  O.  poly- 
aeantha  var.  trichophora,  as  the  name  indicates, 
with  man}'  light  grey  spines  ;  and  O.  clavata,  a 
small  prostrate  Opuntia,  with  short  joints  and 
short  ivory-white  spines. 

Cereus. — These  are  ver}'  distinct  from  the 
Opuntia,  the  succulent  plants  are  usuallj' columnar, 
short  or  tall,  often  ribbed  or  angled,  witli  bundles 
of  spines  or  liristles  on  the  ribs.  Flowers  usuall}' 
larger  but  short,  generally  open  in  sunlight,  only 
closing  when  dull  weather  sets  in. 

C.  Kngelmanni. — This  plant  consists  ol  several 
cylindrical  growths  from  the  same  base,  the  spines 
are  white,  and  the  handsome  large  flowers  are  deep 
purple.  It  flowers  in  June.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Western  States  of  North  America. 

C.  Emory i. — This  plant  attains  a  height  of  from 
3  feet  to  i  feet,  and  is  cylindrical,  beset  with  a 
number  of  straight  yellow  spines.  The  flowers  are 
produced  in  clusters  on  one  side  of  the  top  of  the 
stems. 

Cereus  mamillatus  has  large  purple  flowers,  and 
Cereus  sciurus  is  a  charming  rock  garden  species, 
with  large  purple  flowers  and  short  ivory-white 
spines.  All  require  the  same  treatment,  plent)' 
of  light,  and  a  dry  position  in  poor  sandy  or  stony 
soil. 

Mamillaria. — Tliis  suborder  of  the  Cactus  is 
distiiiguished  by  the  succulent  globose  stems 
covered  with  spines.  The  flowers  are  usually 
small. 

M.  Arizonica. — This  species  has  long  straight 
spines,  the  e.xterior  ones  being  white,  while  the 
few  interior  ones  are  stouter  and  dee])  brown. 
The  flowers  are  large  and  showy,  of  a  <leep  rose 
colour.  M.  Palmieri  is  a  splendid  wliite-spined 
species,  with  large  rosy-red  flowers,  M.  setispina 
is  a  distinct  species,  with  long  white  spines  and 
rose-coloured  flowers.  These  are  all  natives  of 
California.  M.  Goodrichii  has  sub-cylindrical 
stems  covered  with  a  great  ma.ss  of  spines,  the 
outer  ones    brown    in    colour  and    the    inner  ones 


greyish,  while  the  flowers  are  small  and  pale 
yellow.  M.  Orahami  and  M.  phellosperma  are 
both  interesting  but  less  show}'  varieties,  with 
dirty  yellow  flowers.  The  culture,  which  is  simple, 
as  in  most  Cacte;i;,  is  the  same  as  in  Cereus. 

Echinocactus.  — Somewhat  resembling  the  mamil- 
laria, but  stouter,  with  globose  or  ovate  stems, 
mostly  ribbed,  with  bundles  of  spines  on  the  ribs. 
The  flowers  are  usuallj'  showy  and  large,  issuing 
from  the  ribs  close  to  the  bunches  of  spines. 

E.  cylindraceus. — This  handsome  species  has 
several  large  cylindrical  heads,  proliferous  at  the 
base,  with  several  ribs  and  a  wholly  depressed  top. 
The  spines  are  reddish,  with  small  greenish  flowers. 
The  form  E.  viridescens  is  usually  only  distinguished 
by  the  less  vigorous  stems  and  flower  spines. 

"C.  spinosior  (or  E.  Whipplei),  with  large  ro.sy- 
coloured  flowers  and  distinct  whitish  spines. 
E.  polj'oephalus  is  a  many-headed  pretty  form, 
the  circular  areohu  having  a  great  number  of 
curved,  reddish-coloured  spines,  the  3'ellow  flowers 
being  surrounded  by  a  mass  of  white  wool.  T.-ike 
the  former,  its  habitat  is  the  sandy  deserts  of 
California,  flowering  there  earlj'  in  the  spring. 

E.  polyaneistrus  has  solitary  cylindrical  heads 
with  twenty  or  more  outer  spines,  which  are  white, 
while  the  central  spines  are  recurved,  with  usually 
brown  and  yellow  flowers. 

E.  Emoryi  has  solitary  globose  heads  covered 
with  reddish  spines,  while  the  handsome  purple 
flowers  are  rather  large.  The  plant  often  attains 
a  lieight  of  3  feet,  and  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous 
of  the  Echinocactus.  It  is  a  native  of  Lower 
California.  Fj.  Simpsoni  is  a  dwarf  form  with 
close  white  spines  and  pink  flowers. 

E.  Wislizeni  has  club-shaped  heads  with  twenty 
to  thirty  crenate  ribs,  the  oblong  areohe  bearing 
several  spines  and  greenish-white  flowers.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  persistently  blooming,  from  early 
summer  till  late  autumn.  It  is  a  native  of  Utaii 
and  California.  The  Echinocactus  are  as  easil}' 
managed  as  the  other  Cacteie,  and  are  quite  as 
hardy  where  excess  of  dampness  is  kept  away 
during  the  winter. 

Echinocereus. — These  resemble  both  the  Cereus 
and  the  Echinocactus  ;  in  fact  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
a  hard  and  fast  line  in  deflning  these  genera,  which 
are  so  closely  related, 

Echinocereus  Eendleri  grows  in  large  many- 
headed  masses,  and  bears  large  magenta-red 
flowers. 

Echinocereus  phirniceus  grows  in  large  masses, 
and  has  crimson  flowers. 

Besides  being  well  adapted  for  the  dr}',  sunny 
part  of  the  rocker}',  these  Cacte*  are  also  very 
desirable  for  pot  culture. — O.  Reuthe. 


GAURA  LINDHEIMERJ. 

Noticing  the  letter  on  this  charming  and  useful 
plant,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your  readers  in  the 
North  to  know  that  it  proved  hardy  in  the 
North  of  Scotland  during  the  wiiiter  of  19UU  and 
UIOl.  We  had  frosts  from  10"  to  •2ij'-\  The  last- 
mentioned  frost  occurred  on  March  21),  killing 
hundreds  of  buds  of  Roses,  which  were  2  inches 
to  H  inches  in  length.  Although  all  plants  were 
starting  into  growth,  it  did  not  in  the  least  injure 
the  Caura,  which  had  no  protection. — Tiiyne  and 
Paton,  Diinilee. 

CORYDALLS  THALICTRIFOLLA. 

In  some  respects  tliis  free  -  flowering  species 
represents  C.  capnoides.  We  have  few  hardy 
things  to  compare  with  the  last-named,  ancl, 
added  to  its  freedom  of  blossoming  a  prettiness  of 
foliage,  we  liave  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  easily 
grown  hardy  plants.  When  we  saj'  that  the 
comparatively  new  C.  thalictrifolia  possesses  this 
merit,  together  with  larger  and  showier  flowers, 
wc  have  at  once  a  species  well  worth  attention. 
The  above  plant  has  been  flowering  in  the  rock 
garden  at  Kew  continuously  since  May,  producing 
its  large  gohlen-yellowed  flowers  in  one  unbroken 
chain  through  all  the  intervening  time.  The  indi- 
\idual  flowers  are  some  three  sizes  larger  than 
those  of  C.  capnoides,  therefore  tlie  spei.'ies  pos- 
sesses  merit  even   from    this  sLand[)oint.       In    the 


tufted  character  of  the  growth  there  is  something 
of  the  latter  jjlant,  while  the  foliage  is  distinct 
from  all,  as  maj'  be  gathered  from  the  specific 
name  of  thalictrifolia.  This  name  is  well  chosen, 
and  doubtless  the  blunt  termination  of  the  leaflets 
suggested  the  specific  term.  The  slender,  wirj' 
footstalks,  carrying  two  or  three  pairs  of  widely 
separated  leaves  supported  on  very  thin  petioles, 
are  characteristic  distinctions  also.  It  is  a  native 
of  China,  and,  both  by  its  free  growth  and  flowering, 
promises  to  make  itself  much  at  home  in  English 
gardens,  where  it  will  assuredly  be  esteemed, — 
E.  J, 

IRIS  STYLOSA. 

Plants  that  bloom  during  the  winter  are  most 
valuable  on  this  account.  This  Iris  deserves  to  be 
more  known,  as  it  blooms  from  November  onward," 
and  is  hardy,  although  to  have  it  in  the  best  con- 
dition it  should  receive  the  shelter  of  a  wall  or 
some  cosy  corner  where  it  can  have  some  protec- 
tion. If  it  can  have  the  shelter  of  a  hand-light  or 
an  old  glass  light,  in  the  same  wa}'  as  many  people 
treat  their  Christmas  Roses,  all  will  go  well.  One 
can  hard)}'  expect  any  flower  to  be  seen  at  its  best 
when  having  to  contend  against  all  the  severity  of 
the  weather  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

I.  stylosa  was  well  shown  at  the  Drill  Hall  on 
November  \i.  There  were  several  flowers  of  it 
4  inches  to  o  inches  across,  each  petal  being  about 
an  inch  wide  ;  the  colours  were  sky-blue,  with 
bright  3'ellow  and  white  markings,  and  I  considered 
it  the  most  interesting  hanlj'  plant  there.  It  hides 
its  flowers  in  the  foliage,  and  this  is  well,  as  thej' 
receive  some  protection.  Its  greatest  value  is  to 
cut  from  for  filling  low  glasses.  This  Iris  grows  in 
any  good  soil,  but  is  best  seen  in  a  sandy  loam. 
There  are  otlier  colours,  such  as  deep  blue  and 
white. — J.  Crook. 

TROP.EOLUM  SPECIOSUM. 

The  beautiful  Trop;eolum  speeiosum,  which 
grows  in  such  profusion  in  Scotland,  and  which  is 
a  difficult  plant  to  cultivate  with  any  success  in 
southern  England,  will  nevertheless  grow  well 
under  certain  conditions.  The  writer  has  had 
this  Tropteoluni  flourishing  in  an  old  garden  in 
Gloucestershire  for  fifteen  years.  The  seeds  were 
sent  originally  from  the  neighb()urhood  (if  Hexham, 
in  Northumberland,  and  were  sown  in  good  deep 
garden  mould,  in  a  warm  corner  in  the  "bay''  of 
the  old  Elizabethan  house,  where  the  sun  shone  on 
it  east  and  south.  This  is  supposed  to  be  the  vet}- 
aspect  in  which  the  Trop;eolum  will  not  thrive, 
but  the  seeds  grew  at  once,  and  the  plants  throve 
well,  and  in  the  next  season  hung  a  wreath  of 
beautiful  scarlet  flowers  over  a  Berberis  bush  which 
grew  at  the  corner  near.  A  string  being  stretched 
for  it  from  the  bush  to  a  branch  of  an  old  I'ear 
tree  on  the  wall  above,  tlie  delicate  green  stem  and 
leaves  ran  up,  and,  creeping  along  the  dark  leaves 
of  the  Pear,  flung  out  another  gorgeous  array  of 
bright  blossoms.  This  was  fully  fifteen  \'ears  ago, 
and  it  has  never  failed  since  to  blossom  well  ever}' 
year.  Also  the  plant  spreads,  its  "  wrastling 
roots,"  as  tlie  (iloucestershire  jjeople  sa,\',  running 
under  the  ground  and  throwing  up  shouts  in  all 
directions.  Once  established,  this  will  continue, 
and  ward}'  must  the  ground  be  dug  or  trenched 
wiiere  it  abides.  Birds,  too,  soon  scatter  the  seeds, 
and  many  plants  have  been  taken  up  from  amongst 
the  vegetables  in  the  kitchen  garden  and  planted 
in  proper  places  around  the  liousc.  It  is  now- 
growing  well  on  the  nnrth  and  west,  and  seems 
ei|ually  pleased  with  eacli,  and  every  aspect  of 
either  point  of  the  compass  showing  a  wealth  of 
blossoms — north,  south,  and  west. 

This  old  garden  is  high  on  the  Cotswold  Hills, 
a  table  land,  in  this  part  more  than  olMI  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  there  is  no  doubt  this  altitude 
has  nuich  to  do  with  the  success  of  the  growth  I'f 
the  plant.  Curiously,  this  truly  northern  pro- 
duction shares  this  peculiarity  with  some  truly 
southern  ones,  as  in  the  same  garden  and  bay  of 
the  house  Myrtle  thrives  and  blossoms  well,  being 
slightly  covere<l  in  the  winter  with  some  Yew 
biiughs   tn  protect  it  fmm    the  frost.      Here  is  also 
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a  magiiifloent  Hj'drangea,  which  has  lived  in  the  same 
place  forty  years.  This  is  absolutelj'  unitiuc  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  the  distance  of  a  mile  there  is  a 
mansisn  surrounded  with  beautiful  gardens.  This  is 
50  feet  less  altitude,  and  a  valley  lies  between  and  near 
these  gardens  where  the  cold  fogs  and  frosts  ha\e  full 
power.  In  vain  have  Hj-drangeas  been  coaxed  to  accli- 
matise themselves  to  the  winteis  there,  but  they  invari- 
ably die  away.  Tropceolum  also  will  not  flourish,  and  the 
gardener's  opinion  is  that  altitude  is  the  reason  that 
various  things  which  he  cannot  grow,  with  every 
appliance  which  skill  can  e.xercisc,  will  grow  without 
trouble  out  of  doors  in  the  old  garden  a  mile  distant. 
Tropnsolum  speciosum  is  such  a  floral  beauty  that  it  would 
be  well  if  it  were  tried  in  more  places  than  it  is.  People 
are  too  prone  to  say  it  will  not  grow  in  this  or  that 
place,  but  until  a  trial  is  made  this  is  not  certain,  and 
the  above  description  of  its  flourishing  in  (ilouce.ster- 
shire  under  most  unusual  conditions  proA'es  this.  The 
writer  has  seen  this  Tropa'oluni  also  doing  fairly  well 
in  a  garden  off  the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  it  was  planted 
on  the  north  side  of  a  house  in  good  deep  soil.  This 
autumn  it  blossomed,  and  appears  to  be  now  Mell 
established  in  the  one  place,  but  this  will  be  better 
determined  in  the  course  of  a  few  j'ears,  as,  if  the 
plant  means  to  thrive,  it  will  throw  up  new  plants  from 
the  spreading  roots. — Makgaret  Rich,  Clavcrl on  Street, 
London. 


HAEDY  CYCLAMENS. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  classes  of  hardy  rock, 
border,  or  wild  garden  plants.  When  once  planted  in 
the  proper  spot  they  are  sure  to  flouri.sh,  requiring  no 
further  care,  except  to  prevent  them  being  overgrown 
by  more  vigorous  plants  of  other  genera.  Their  culture 
is  rjuite  simple.  All  that  i.s  required  is  to  plant  the 
tubers,  either  when  quite  dormant,  or,  if  in  growth, 
only  specimens  established  in  pots.  The  best  position 
is  one  sheltered  by  trees  or  shrubs  from  cold  cutting 
winds  and  from  too  much  sun.  The  soil  should  be  fairl}' 
moist,  neither  too  dry  nor  too  damp.  I  have  seen  in 
the  West  of  England  the  lovely  Cyclamen  Coum  covering 
partially  shaded  hillsides  and  banks  by  the  thousand,  and 
increasing  rapidly  by  seedlings  from  self-sown  seeils, 
although  overgrown  by  short  grass  and  moss,  which  seems 
to  suit  them  so  well.  They  evidently  do  not  care  for 
deep  planting.  About  twenty-five  years  ago,  when 
living  at  Geneva,  in  Switzerland,  on  our  many  excur- 
sions we  used  to  hunt  for  Cyclamen  europieum,  so 
plentiful  on  the  western  slopes  of  a  mountain  within 
reach,  not  so  much  for  the  tubers  as  for  the  deliciously 
scented  flowers.  I  have  never  again  seen  this  species 
in  such  masses ;  they  were  so  thick  as  to  prevent 
any  other  plant  from  growing.  Wherever  Cyclamen 
europajum  had  taken  up  its  abode  other  plants  were 
driven  out  of  existence,  at  least  as  long  as  thej'  were 
in  full  growth.  When  in  bloom  the  whole  hillside 
seems  to  be  literall}'  ablaze,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
followed  the  traveller,  if  the  wind  was  favourable,  to 
the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  down  the  valley  far  away 
from  these  fields  of  flowers.  Associations  are  so  .strong 
that  after  many  years  it  seems  but  natural  that  a 
flower  of  C.  europssum  should  still  remind  me  of  one 
the  most  pleasant  years  of  my  life  spent  so  happily  in 
French  Switzerland.  I  have  been  to  Geneva  since  tlien 
more  than  once,  but  never  at  the  time  to  see  C. 
europajum  in  bloom  and  pick  the  sweet-scented  flowers. 

All  Cyclamens  are  perennial ;  the  rootstock  consisting 
of  a  round,  flattened,  solid  tuber- producing  new  leaves 
annually,  the  round,  long-stalked  deep  green  (usually 
spotted)  leaves  issue  direct  from  the  toji  of  the  tuber. 
The  also  long-stalked  flowers  are  bell-shaped,  with  long 
reflexed,  twisted  segments,  appearing  at  different  times 
in  the  year. 

C.  africanum,  or  C.  macrophyllum,  as  the  specific 
name  indicates,  has  large,  ornamental  foliage,  which  is 
glaucous  green  spotted  and  veined,  and  reddish  beneath. 
The  flowers  are,  however,  less  showy  than  most  of  the 
following,  lilac,  or  rosy-lilac,  in  colour.  A  native  of 
Algeria,  and  flowering  from  October  to  December. 

C.  Atkinsii  is  a  hybrid,  although  most  of  the  Cycla- 
mens offered  under  that  name  are  nothing  more  or  less 
than  forms  of  the  allied  C.  Coum.  The  leaves  of  C. 
Atkinsii  are  large,  glaucous  green,  prominently  veined 
and  spotted  with  greyish  colour  ;  the  flowers  are  either 
rosy  purple,  flesh  coloured,  tipped  red,  deep  purple,  or 
white. 

C.  Coum  is  a  dwarf-growing  neat  little  plant,  differ- 
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ing  in  the  foliage  from  C.  Atkinsii,  which  is  more  or 
less  uniformly  green  ;  the  flowers  are  either  red,  purple, 
or  white,  appearing,  like  C.  Atkinsii,  according  to  the 
coiulition  of  the  weather,  from  January  till  April.  A 
native  of  the  Caucasus. 

C.  cilioicum  has  either  cordate  or  obcordate  leaves 
marked  with  glaucous  green.  The  somewhat  small,  but 
numerous  flowers,  are  rosy  lilac  or  rosy  red-tipped.  A 
native  of  Cilicia,  flowering  during  November  and 
December.  'J'he  flowers  are  sweetl}'  but  faintly  scented. 
,C.  europaeum. — The  leaves  are  large,  deep  green,  and 
reddish  beneath,  and  the  numerous  flowers  are  large, 
reddish,  or  purple,  varying  sliglitly  in  certain  localities. 
The  form  from  Heaute  Savoie  ;ind  the  t'anton  of  (icneva 
are  deep  in  colour,  as  well  as  more  fi'ee  lilooming, 
keeping  their  character  also  under  cultivation.  I  find 
C.  europa'um  is  not  so  easily  amenable  to  garden 
culture  as  most  of  the  other  kinds.  It  flowers  at  the 
end  of  .July,  througli  August,  and  till  the  middle  or 
end  of  September.     It  is  common  all  over  the  .Vlps. 

C  hedencfolium  (the  C.  neapolitanum  of  Tenore)  is 
a  splendid  autumn-flowering  species ;  the  handsome 
glaucous  green,  maculated  and  veined  foliage  is  at  first 
somewhat  crowded,  but  later  spreading.  The  flowers 
are  rosy,  or  rosy-purple,  faintly  scented.  It  blooms 
from  September  till  November.  A  native  of  the  southern 
Alps  and  Apennines.  .Still  prettier  is  the  pure  white- 
flowered  form  which  seems  to  be,  if  anything,  much 
freer  in  bloom.  This  plant  is  erroneously  called  bj' 
some  C.  europa'um  album.  There  is,  however,  a  C. 
europ;cum  album  of  creamy  white  colour,  but  exceed- 
ingly rare,  and  not  as  pretty  as  the  type. 

C.  ibericum,  probably  allied  to  C.  repandum,  has  pure 
white  flowers,  tipped  or  variegated  bright  rosj'  or  rosy 
purple.     It  blooms  during  the  earh'  spring. 

C.  libanotioum  from  Mount  Lebanon  is  a  splendid 
new  introduction,  having  large  cordate  or  obcordate,  deep 
green  leaves,  and  a  great  number  of  prettily  marked 
rose  or  flesh-coloured  flowers,  often  tipped  with  rosy 
purple.  It  flowers  with  us  soon  after  the  new  year, 
usually  from  .January  till  the  end  of  February. 

C.  repandum  (the  C.  vernum  of  some). — The  handsome 
leafage  resembles  that  of  C.  europa'um,  but  is  more 
pointed  ;  the  flowers  are  rosy  purple,  or  oftener  deep 
purple.  A  remarkably  free-flowering  plant,  so  easil}' 
acclimatised  in  some  spots  as  to  become  quite  a  wild 
plant,  while  in  other  places  it  disappears.  At  the  Hale 
Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  Mr.  Ware  used  to  have 
an  established  bed  where  the  plants  were  perfectly 
happy,  flowering  and  seeding  every  year  most  profusely, 
while  lately  the  same  tubers  could  not  be  kept  alive 
bej'ond  two  years,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  smok3' 
atmosphere.  It  flowers  in  the  spring,  usually  during 
April  and  May,  and  often  into  .June. 

C.  repandum  album,  with  pure  white  flowers,  was  fair!}' 
plentiful  about  ten  years  ago.  It  is  at  the  present 
time  a  very  rare  plant,  but  there  are  gardens  in  the 
West  of  England  where  one  can  still  see  large  batches 
evidently  quite  at  home,  and  giving  one  the  assurance 
that  this  variety'  \a  ill  not  quite  disappear  from  collec- 
tions of  hardy  plants.  C.  repandum  is  a  native  of 
Istria  and  Italy. 

Besides  the  various  uses  mentioned,  hard}'  Cyclamens 
are,  like  the  well-known  florist's  C.  persicum,  well 
adapted  for  pot  culture. — G.  R. 


A     FLOWER     BORDER     FOR     LATE 
SUMMER  AND  AUTUMN. 

In  planning  the  planting  ot  an  important  flower 
border,  it  is  well  to  remember  from  the  beginning 
that  it  is  impossible  to  have  it  in  full  beauty  for 
the  whole  of  the  tiower_  year.  It  is  therefore  a 
wise  plan  to  consider  which  are  the  months  when 
the  best  show  is  most  desired,  and  to  arrange  for 
a  good  effect  in  just  these  months.  It  is  equally 
well  to  devote  other  portions  of  the  garden  to 
different  seasons,  so  planting  them,  with  such  a 
proportion  of  good  greenery,  whether  of  shrub  or 
plant,  that  at  no  time  do  they  look  empt>-  or 
neglected.  In  most  places,  whether  large  or  small, 
it  is  from  middle  or  latish  summer  to  the  end  of 
September  that  the  flower  border  is  of  the  chief 
importance. 

There  ^can    be   no    doubt    whatever   that    such 
a  border^  carefully  designed    for   colour,  has  an 
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immense  advantage  in  beauty  over  one  where 
the  colours  come  without  order  or  intentional 
arrangement  ;  the  whole  thing  has  not  only 
greater  brilliancy,  luit  it  shows  as  a  real 
picture,  and  not  merely  as  so  much  paint, 
thus  satisfying  the  intelligent  mind  as  well  as 
the  critical  eye.  In  the  hope  of  helping  to  a 
better  way  the  many  amateurs  who  are  now 
rearranging  their  borders,  we  have  had  a  plan 
prepared  showing  a  careful  disposition  of 
some  of  the  best  plants  for  July,  August,  and 
September.  At  the  two  ends  the  colouring  is 
of  white,  pale  yellow,  and  blue,  warming  as  it 
nears  the  middle,  where  it  culminates  in  rich 
reds.  When  a  Iwrder  so  i^lanted  has  conie  to 
its  strength  in  its  second  year  it  gives  quite  a 
new  impression  of  the  powerful  and  yet  refined 
eftect  of  good  plants  well  used  for  colour. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  use  only  hardy  plants- 
Dahlias,   Cannas,   Salvia    patens,   (ieraniums. 


well  in  cordon  form  sut-h  trees  take  up  little  room. 
The  crops  grown  thus  can  be  thinned,  so  that  the 
fruits  are  finer.  This  being  the  planting  season  I 
would  advise  giving  such  kinds  as  Doj'enne  d'Eti' 
and  Beurrc'  Giffard  a  trial ;  the  first-named,  tliough 
small,  is  a  delicious  little  fruit  if  gathered  a  few 
<la}'s  before  it  is  used.  It  does  not  compare  with 
our  best  varieties,  but  it  is  of  pleasant  flavour,  and 
is  not  a  drv  fruit  but  sweet  and  juicy.     I  advise 


Calceolarias,  and  variegated  Maize  have  their 
places,  also  half-hardy  annuals  of  the  finer 
types,  such  as  Marigolds  and  Zinnias. 

The  point  is  not  to  use  any  special  class^  of 
plant,  but  to  place  in  beautiful  combination 
the  best  that  our  gardens  can  provide  for 
flowering  in  the  desired  months.  Thi.s  kind 
of  care  in  arrangement  is  what  is  most  often 
lacking  in  gardens.  The  best  of  )ilants  may 
be  in  profusion,  but  if  they  are  not  well  used 
or  well  arranged  half  their  merit  and  more 
than  half  their  possible  effect  is  lost.  The 
plan  could  equally  be  followed  by  using  any 
other  plants  of  the  same  colouring  that  flower 
at  the  same  time,  but  those  suggested  would 
be  found  good  representative  kinds  for  the 
time  of  year  under  consideration. 


EARLY  PEARS  AND  CORDON 

CULTURE. 

In'  .luly  and  August  I  have  found  the  early  Pears, 
which  can  be  eaten  almost  direct  from  the  tree, 
invaluable  when  large  quantities  of  dessert  fruit 
are  needed.  Indeed,  these  fiaiits  are  equally 
valuable  if  only  small  quantities  are  required  as 
they  give  change  and  variety,   and  as    they  crop 


ANEMONE  PATENS. 

(One  01  the  Pulsatilla  group.     From  a  drammj  hn 

II.  G.  Moon.    Natural  sise.) 

cordon  trees  for  several  reasons.  Large  quantities 
of  these  early  fruits  are  not  needed,  and  often 
cordon  trees  may  be  iilanted  in  places  unsuitable 
for  standards.  In  our  own  case  we  run  up  a  single 
cordon  between  other  large  trees,  and  find  them 
valuable  at  the  season  named,  as  they  take  up  so 
little  wall  space  and  are  earlier  grown  in  this  way. 
Of  course,  the  \-ariety  named  does  just  as  well 
grown  in  bush  form,  but  the  fruits  are  later, 
smaller,  and  not  so  reliable  as  regards  cropping. 
The  Doyenne  d'Ete  rarely  fails  to  crop  grown  in 
the  way  described,  and  though  one  of  the  smallest 
of  our  garden  Pears  it  is  excellent  for  July  use  if 
gathered  Iwfore  maturity.  Beurre  (iiifard  is  much 
larger  grown  as  advised',  though  on  bush  trees  and 
allowed  to  crop  freely  the  fruits  are  only  medium 
sized.  This  variety  follows  the  first-named,  being 
ripe  early  in  August  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  it  is  much  liked  tor  its  rich  aromatic  flavour  ; 
indeed,  if  the  season  is  taken  into  account  I  consider 
it  an  excellent  early  variety.  It  bears  freely  on 
the  Quince  stock,  and  though  somewhat  irregular 
in  growth  it  is  not  unsuitable  as  a  cordon  tree.  It 
is  easily  managed.  Another  Pear  that  with  us 
rarely  fails  to  bear  given  the  same  culture  is  the 
better  known  Beurre  d'Amanlis.  Of  course,  this 
variety  is  equally  good  in  the  open  given  bush 
culture,  but  grown  as  a  cordon  on  a  warm  wall  it 
fruits  with  us  early  in  September  at  a  season  good 
Pears  are  scarce.  Where  variety  is  re(|uire(l  it  is 
most  valuable.  The  last-named  is  so  well  known 
that  I  need  not  describe  it.  I  merely  note  its  value 
at  the  season  named  for  an  early  supply.  The 
three  form  a  valuable  succession,  and  are  worth 
space  in  all  garderis  ffhere  dessert  fruits  are 
required  early.  It.  Wythes. 


AN    ARTIST'S    NOTE-BOOK. 

ANEMONE     PULSATILLA 
AND    ALLIED    KINDS. 

ON  E  of  our  best  amateurs  says  of 
this  group  : — "  I  am  sorry  they 
are  not  kept  as  a  separate  genus, 
as  they  are  a  very  well  marked 
lot.  I  know  them  pretty  well 
and  grow  seven  or  eight,  including 
alpina  and  var.  sulphurea.  Others  I  grow  sre  : 
A.  Pulsatilla  type  ;  this  does  fairly  well  sup- 
plied with  old  mortar.  A.  Pulsatilla,  white 
var. ;  a  failure  with  me.  A.  vernalis  ;  seldom 
flowers  with  me  for  more  than  one  year.  A. 
pratensis  ;    very  robust   and   good ;   colour   of 

flower  nearly 
black  :  flowers 
frequently  turn 
blind  and  abor- 
■f  five.  A.  patens  ; 
not  satisfactory  in 
my  garden,  though 
one  of  the  best. 
A.  Halleri ;  good 
in  places,  does 
best  on  rockeries. 
A.  albana ;  dull 
-  ochre;  excellent  in 
all  respects  except 
colour.  A.  val- 
densis  ;  distinct, 
but  does  not  do 
well  in  my  garden." 
These  remarks 
refer  to  a  garden 
on  a  cold  sub-soil 
in  an  English  county  bordering  on  North 
Wales. 

Anemone  vernalis. 

Dwarf  in  stature  and  of  exquisite  beauty 
the  "  shaggy  Pasque  flower  "  is  without  dt-ubt 
a  veritable  gem  among  spring  flowers,  as  it 
is  also  among  the  flowers  of  the  mountain, 
meadow,  pastures,  and  other  places,  where  it 
finds  a  congenial  natural  home.  There  is 
much  in  this  word  "  home  ''  in  this  connection, 
for  we  say  a  plant  is  "  at  home  ''  when  seen  to 
be  doing  well,  and  rarely  do  we  see  this  plant 
in  the  height  of  perfection  in  the  lowland 
gardens  of  the  British  Isles.  The  plant  is 
slow  of  growth  certainly,  but  not  difficult  to 
cultivate,  yet  it  must  be  studied.  In  alpine 
plant  collecting  more  care  is  needful  in  digging 
up  the  plants,  particularly  such  as  this  one,  so 
that  good  roots  are  obtained.  This  is  essential. 
If  the  root-fibres  do  not  exist  the  chances  for 
living  through  the  winter  are  indeed  small. 
Next  in  importance  is  the  mode  of  packing  so 
as  to  avoid  sweating  during  transit,  for  here 
again  is  a  great  danger.  To  those  interested, 
however,  I  may  point  out  that  the  consign- 
ments of  these  and  similar  plants  often  come 
to  hand  in  early  autumn,  and  then  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  obtaining  supplies.  With  the 
plants  to  hand  my  advice  is  not  to  put  them  in 
soil  at  all,  but  to  heel  them  in  in  fresh  cocoa- 
nut  fibre.  In  tlii.s  simple  way,  allowing  the 
plants  to  so  remain  over  the  winter,  they 
are  encouraged  to  make  new  root-fibres,  and 
thus  clear  away  an  otherwise  large  obstacle  to 
success.  Plants  that  only  decay  and  perish  in 
the  best  of  soil  will  in  the  fibre  often  put  out 
good  roots  near  the  crown,  thereby  taking  in  a 
fresh  lease.  The  thing  is  so  easily  done  that 
it  hardly  appears  credible,  but  I  may  say 
this  that  while  the  ap]iarently  good  plants  out 
of  a  consignment  have  come  through  the  winter 
wretchedly,  the  i|uitc  small  bits  laid  thickly  in 
fibre  in  shallo^v  boxes  have  started  witli  every 
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liope  of  success.  With  new  root-fibves  the 
young  plants  may  be  planted  out  in  April  in  a 
soil  freely  charged  with  grit,  deep,  and  with 
a  good  admixture  of  small  stones.  The  soil  of 
the  small  bed  or  colony  set  apart  for  this  plant 
should  have  a  surface  free  from  baking  up 
hard,  and  if  the  soil  be  covered  with  sandstone 
chips  that  uniform  coolness  which  is  so  much 
to  the  plant  will  be  well  maintained.  If  only 
a  plant  or  two  exist,  these  I  would  grow  in 
deep  pots  in  very  sandy  loam.  A  good  way  is 
to  plunge  a  4T;-inch  pot  inside  a  6-inch,  filling 
in  the  cavity  around  with  sand  for  its  cooling 
influence.  The  benefit  of  this  will  be  apparent 
by  and  by. 

In  connection  with  this  plant,  that  of 
raising  it  from  seeds,  is  most  important,  but 
by  all  means  let  it  be  seed,  if  possible,  of 
one's  own  growing,  seed  that  has  been  carefully 
fertilised  liy  one's  own  hand.  \\'e  hear  much 
of  Anemone  seed  failing  to  come  up  when  the 
so-called  seed  is  probably  but  chaft'.  Good 
fertile  seed  of  Anemone  comes  quickly  and 
well,  and  fresh  seed  especially.  Such  seed 
must  be  sown  at  once,  and  with  care  a 
good  heritage  of  valuable  seedlings  should 
follow. 

This  rare  alpine  has  large  cups  that  are 
whitish  within,  the  palish  violet  exterior 
being  densely  clothed  with  silky  hairs.  The 
plant  is    always   worth    protecting    when    in 


flower.  It  has  always  been  rare  under 
cultivation,  and  will  doubtless  so  remain. 
If  there  are  exceptions  these  will  he  largely 
due  to  unceasing  care,  and  this  its  flower- 
ing will  amply  reward,  for  it  is  a  flower 
the  beauty  of  which  is  really  never  all 
seen.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  plant 
may  be  raised  from  root  cuttings.  Seed 
raising,  however,  offers  the  finest  oppor- 
tunities. It  is  a  native  of  the  Alps  and  the 
Pyrenees,  also  of  portions  of  Sweden,  Norway, 
Ax.  E.  H.  .T. 


A      PRIVATE      GARDEN      IN 

YOKOHAMA. 

The  illustration  is  of  peculiar  interest,  show- 
ing as  it  does  how  the  Japanese  not  only 
designs  and^tends  his  garden  with  the  utmost 
precision,  but  how  much  pleasure  he  derives 
in  it  from  his  imagination.  Water,  whether  of 
pool  or  stream,  is  indispensable  in  his  garden, 
and  so  much  does  he  desirel.the  form  and 
associations  of  the  streamlet  that  in  portions 
of  the  garden  where  he  cannot  have  it  he  will 
form  a  dry  rill  with  a  bottom  of  water-washed 
pebbles  and  a  bank  of  larger  water-rounded 
stones,  and  will  carry  the  path  across  it,  bridg- 
ing it  with  a  large  flat  stone  just  as  if  there 
really  was  a  stream  of  running  water. 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Zonal  Pelakconiums. 

Though  Chrysantlienuims  were  greatly  in  evidence 
at  the  Edinburgh  show,  many  other  plants  were 
also  well  staged.  Among  these  none  were  brighter 
than  zonal  Pelargoniums,  all  of  which  had  to  be 
shown  in  (i-inch  pots.  They  were  generally  well 
bloomed,  but  the  trusses,  unfortunately,  were  small, 
(ieraniiims  cut  with  long  stems,  when  the  trusses 
are  large  and  the  individual  pips  developed  to  their 
utmost  proportions,  are  invaluable  for  vases  at  this 
season,  and  so  wealthy  an  as.soeiation  as  the 
Scottish  Horticultural  might  do  worse  for  gardening 
than  assign  a  few  good  prizes  to  cut  ( ^eranixinis, 
the  flowers  to  be  arranged  in  suitable  vases.  Placed 
on  boards  they  are  hideous. 

I  am  often  surprised  that  the  gloriously  bright 

•SCHIZOSTYLIS    CnCCINEA 

is  so  seldom  found  in  garden.^.  The  other  day  I 
counted  nearly  TOO  spikes  in  various  stages  of 
development  on  a  little  bed  of  15  square  yards, 
and  cutting  had  been  progressing  since  the 
beginning  of  October.  There  are  surely  warm 
nooks  in  most  gardens,  where  in  the  majority  of 
years  a  good  return  would  be  secured  from  a 
plantation.  The  plants  no  doubt  most  fully 
appreciate  a  strong  well-manured  soil,  but  in  our 
northern  inhospitable  climate  it  is  of  more 
importance  that  the  plants  have  a  warm  position, 
not  readily  accessible  to  autumn  frosts,  than  too 
high  culture.  The  plant,  moreover,  possesses  a 
good  quality,  not  confined  tcj  itself  fortunately,  of 
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being  quite  fresli,  and  continuing  so  when  the 
foliage  of  Aster,  Helianthus,  and  other  autumn 
flowers  has  become  yellow. 

Leeks. — A  Good  V.iKiETV. 
Scotland  has  completely  ousted  little  Wales  from 
the  first  place  for  Leeks,  and  perhaps  no  finer  dis- 
play of  this  somewhat  despised  vegetable  has  ever 
taken  place  than  during  the  present  year.  At  the 
Edinburgh  Chrysanthemum  show  some  verj'  fine 
examples  were  exhibited,  the  finest  being  staged  bj' 
a  working  man,  who  cultivated  them  in  a  little  plot 
in  front  of  his  cottage  in  the  village  of  Eceles,  in 
Berwickshire.  Tne  variety  is  a  selection  of  his 
own  from  Stuart  and  Mien's  The  L3'on,  which  in 
turn  was  raised  many  years  ago  by  an  amateur  of 
Yetholni,  a  village  l\'ing  at  the  northern  Ijase  of 
Cheviot  Hill.  A  few  months  ago  I  met  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  owner  of  this  improved  strain,  and  lie  informed 
me  he  had  liecn  working  it  up  for  the  past  eight 
years.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  The  Lj'on, 
light  green  foliage,  great  length  of  branch,  with 
increased  girth,  all  important  matters  in  even 
ordinary  garden  cultivation.  This  variety  took 
all  the  chief  prizes  this  3'ear,  both  at  Glasgow  and 
at  Edinljurgh,  and  at  local  towns  it  has  for  some 
time  gained  for  its  possessor  prizes  wherever 
shown.  •         R.  B. 


FLO^VERS  IN  THE  ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 

The  extent  to  which  high-class  bedding  out  i.s 
now  carried  is  well  exemplified  in  the  Zoological 
(iardens  at  Regent's  Park,  and  the  many  thousands 
of  visitors  who  j'early  pass  the  turnstiles  of  this 
most  popular  resort  cannot  fail  to  note  the  good 
results  obtained  by  the  energetic  head  gardener, 
Mr.  .John  Young,  who  for  twenty  jears  has  so  ably 
managed  the  gardens.  The  scheme  of  planting 
is  very  free,  and  whether  it  is  a  bed  filled  with  the 
older-fashioned  Geranium  or  the  more  modern 
(to  the  flower  garden)  Plume  Cockscomb  (Celosia 
pyramidalis)  the  arrangement  displays  good  taste. 
A  few  plants  of  such  graceful  things  as  Zea 
japonica  variegata,  (irevillea  robusta,  or  Acacia 
lophantha  relieves  the  denser  under  planting. 
Many  plants  which  until  recentlj'  were  absolute 
strangers  to  outdoor  life,  except  perhaps  outside 
some    stove    house,    are,    in    the    hands    of    Mr. 


Young,  made  to  look  suprisingly  happy.  No 
doubt  this  is  brought  about  by  judicious  hardening 
off  immediately  preceding  their  removal  outdoors 
and  planting  in  warm  weather  in  late  .June.  In 
any  case  it  is  a  welcome  change,  and  is  sure  to  be 
appreciated  bj'  the  public,  who  are  only  too  eager 
to  learn  new  ways  of  using  plants  in  the  summer 
garden.  The  remarks  overheard  by  the  writer  in 
passing  amongst  the  flower-beds  were  invariably 
sensible,  and  showed  how  much  this  way  of 
bedding  is  liked.  To  describe  the  various  designs 
carried  out  would  occupy  too  much  space  in  this 
now  popular  journal  ;  yet,  I  think,  descriptions  of 
a  few  effective  combinations  may  be  useful  to  those 
readers  who  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
noting  such,  ancl  who  may  care  to  adopt  tlie  same 
next  season.  In  passing  along  the  front  of  the  main 
refreshment  rooms  I  was  delighted  with  a  charming 
association.  This  formed  the  margin  of  a  large 
triangular  group  of  mixed  shrubs,  and  as  if  to 
follow  the  same  scheme  the  material  used  was  of  a 
mixed  character,  comprising  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
Fuchsias,  Acalyphas,  Antirrhinums,  Pentstemons, 
Celosias,  rosea  and  aurea,  &c. ,  with  dwarfer 
plants  as  edgings  too  numerous  to  mention.  These 
were  placed  in  little  groups  judiciously  arranged 
with  respect  to  colour  and  height,  and  though  in 
naming  the  aliove  subjects  tliey  may  give  rise  to  a 
feeling  that  it  too  closely  resembled  the  country 
cottager's  flower-bed,  yet,  as  seen  here,  the  effect 
was  charming,  and  only  required  to  be  seen  to  be 
admired.  The  Celosia  is  here  seen  at  its  best,  as 
Mr.  Young  has  bedded  this  graceful  subject  out  for 
several  years  with  marvellous  success.  He  has 
evidentl3'  learnt  the  secret  of  successful  culture. 
Some  growers  find  it  difiicult  to  manage,  and,  when 
grown  and  displa3'ed  as  at  the  Zoo,  the  wonder  is 
that  it  is  not  more  often  grown  in  good  form.  A 
charming  effect  was  produced  bj'  using  the  yellow 
form  with  Salvia  Horminum,  and  having  an  edging 
of  Acalj'pha  musaica  alternately  with  Koniga 
maritima.  A  novel  arrangement  was  produced  by 
spring  struck  Phloxes  as  the  chief  plants,  and  of 
Celosia  aurea  and  rosea  with  a  bold  band  of 
Centaurea  candidissinia  as  an  edging.  Bold  clumps 
of  Cannas  in  perfect  health,  and  flowering  freely, 
were  conspicuous,  and  gave  a  tropical  appearance 
wherever  seen.  A  lovely  single  white  Aster  was 
used  as  a  groundwork,  while  a  bronze  Pelargonium 
gave  a  finish   to   the  whole.     Asparagus  plumosus 


nanus  was  used  with  capital  results  in  a  narrow 
border  edging  a  shrubbery  near  the  monkey  house. 
This  doubtless  formed  a  pleasant  surprise  to  many, 
as  in  association  I  noted  Acalyphas,  Dracaenas, 
dwarf  Palms,  and  many  other  subjects  seldom  ; 
seen  outside  glass  houses,  all  seeminglj'  happy, 
and  when  seen  growing  out  of  a  bed  of  Trades- 
cantia  zebrina,  it  was  hard  to  realise  that  the 
plants  were  out  of  doors.  A  Fuchsia  named 
Abel  Cader  with  Abutilon  Sowitzi,  and  carpeted 
with  Petunia  formosissinia,  with  an  edging 
of  Pelargonium  Princess  Alexandra,  made  a  bold 
<lisi)lay,  and  was  much  admired.  Begonias  of 
sorts  find  suitable  quarters  here  also,  and  when 
seen  either  as  a  groundwork  to  Abutilons,  tall 
standard  Fuchsias,  and  Xicotianas,  or  as  the  chief 
plants  in  beds  carpeted  with  Mesembr^'anthemum, 
Ageratum,  or  Alteranthera,  the  effect  is  pleasing 
to  the  eye.  Needless  to  add  everything  looked 
healthy  and  in  keeping  with  the  excellent  lawns 
which  seem  to  become  greener  each  j'ear,  well 
responding  to  the  lavish  care  bestowed  on  them  bj- 
the  experienced  head  gardener.  J.  F.  MoLkod. 
Dorer  House  Gardenx,  Jloehampton. 
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THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSE   WALKS. 

N  the  illustration  we  see  an  absence  of  the 
overcrowding  which  too  often  disfigures 
the  covered  walks  and  pergolas  even  in 
large  establishments.  I  would  advocate 
light  arches  at  intervals  of  say  8  feet 
to  !)  feet,  and  instead  of  these,  consisting 
of  the  usual  broad  wirework  arrangement,  let 
them  be  of  stout  iron,  so  that  stability  is 
assured.  Ry  planting  a  specimen  on  each  side 
of  the  arch  the  ironwork  is  quickly  covered. 
Two  or  three  well-ripened  two  year  old  growths 
produce  the  fine  trusses  of  blossom  that  go  far 
to  make  these  Roses  so  beautiful  when  well 
grown.  What  a  difference  there  is  in  the  noble 
trusses  of  a  Crimson  Rambler,  Euphrosyne, 
Felicite  Perpetue,  Flora,  and  even  many  of 
the  older  ramblers  to  the  weakly  productions 
of  an  overcrowded  plant.  There  will  be  in 
healthy  specimens  a  constant  succes- 
sion of  new  wood  from  the  base  that 
can  replace  those  growths  that  have 
done  duty  in  giving  a  first  display, 
and  thus  the  vigour  of  the  plant  is 
well  maintained.  There  are  so  many 
attemjitsmade  with  pillars  and  chains 
that  are  never  any  great  success, 
simply  because  too  much  is  e.xpected 
of  the  plants.  It  is  always  an  eyesore 
to  me  to  see  the  ironmonger's  depart- 
ment so  evident  in  undraped  chains 
and  far  too  lofty  pillars. 

'^Phese  Rose  walks  may  be  still 
further  improved  by  planting  between 
each  pair  of  arches  one  of  the  many 
beautiful  fast-growing  autumn  Roses, 
which  would  relieve  the  Rose  walk 
of  that  somewhat  forlorn  appearance 
that  it  has  when  June  and  .July  have 
passed.  Let  these  be  looped  to 
upright  supports  from  4  feet  to  .'>  feet 
in  height,  and  if  suitable  kinds  are 
selected  a  light  chain  connected  with 
each  arch  could  also  be  covered  with 
their  growths,  for  the  space  between 
would  only  be  about  4  feet. 

It  may  be  asked  what  varieties  are 
most  suitable  ?  I  would  say  such  as 
( Jloire  de  Dijon,  W.  A.  ]?icliardson, 
t.'linibing  Kaiserin  Augusta  \'ictoria, 
Mme.  Berard,  i\Ime.  ^larie  Lavalleo, 
Mme.  Alfred  Carriers,  Reve  d'Or, 
liouquet  d'Or,  Celine  Forestier,  Ards 
Rover,  Noella  Nabonnanil,  the  bril- 
liant Fn\ncois  Cvousse,  a  climber  that 
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bids  fair  to  be  of  much  value ;  Monsieur 
Desir,  the  sweetly  -  fragrant  Pink  Kover, 
the  bright  flowered  Waltham  Climbers,  the 
splendid  carmine  show  bloom  Souv.  de  Mme. 
Joseph  Metral,  Deschamps  or  Longworth 
Eamoler,  Mme.  Jules  Siegfried,  a  lovely  climber 
not  nearly  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be  ; 
Fanny  Stolwerck,  Alister  Stella  Gray,  and 
many  others,  all  of  which  would  clothe  the 
7  feet  to  8  feet  of  pole  and  chain  without  any 
great  effort. 

But  some  may  say,  are  these  sufficiently 
hardy  ?  I  would  answer  they  are  not,  unless 
protected.  Surely  such  a  feast  of  Koses  as  they 
would  produce  is  worth  some  sacrifice  on  our 
part.  Let  their  growths  be  taken  down  and 
brought  near  to  the  ground,  then  enveloped  in 
plenty  of  evergreen  boughs,  Bracken,  or  similar 
material,  and,  provided  they  were  previously 
well  ripened,  they  should  pass  through  an 
ordinary  winter  unharmed. 

Intervening  spaces  in  the  borders  could  be 
used  for  the  pretty  autumnal  Polyanthas  and 
China  Roses  that  can  be  pruned  down  to  the 
ground  each  year.  Philomel. 

THE  GARLAND  ROSE  IN  A  COTTAGE 
GARDEN. 

Among  the  many  ways  of  worthily  using  the 
free-growing  Ayrshire  Roses  one  of  the  best  is 
to  leave  them  to  their  own  way  of  growth, 
without  any  staking  or  guiding  whatever.  Due 
space  must  be  allowed  for  their  full  size,  which 
will  be  a  diameter  of  some  10  feet.  Of  these 
useful  garden  Roses  none  is  more  beautiful 
than  the  Garland  Rose,  with  its  masses  of 
pretty  blush-white  bloom.  It  is  worth  getting 
up  at  4  a.m.  on  a  .June  morning  to  see  the 
tender  loveliness  of  the  newly-opening  buds, 
for  beautiful  though  they  are  at  noon,  they  are 
better  still  when  just  waking  from  the  refreshing 
influence  of  the  short  summer  night. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents.  ) 


WORMS   IN   LAWNS. 

[To   THE   Editok   or    "The   Garden."] 

SIR, — Your  correspondent,  Mr.  Longlmrst 
(page  334),  is  altogether  mistaken  in 
reckoning  worms  as  "pests  which  affect 
lawns,"  and  mistaken  to  the  hurt  of  his 
own  grass  if  he  proceeds  to  the  wholesale 
slaughter  he  recommends.  The  regular 
top-dressing  which  worm-casts  supply  is  of  much 
greater  value  than  he  supposes  ;  but  this  is  a  very 
small  benefit  compared  with  the  elaborate  piece- 
meal drainage  and  aeration  of  the  sward  which  the 
poor  animals  are  gratuitously  executing  for  him  all 
the  year  round,  and  in  return  for  which  lie 
executes  them.  If  the  worms  are  so  large  and 
abundant  as  to  make  the  lawn  reallj'  unsightly, 
it  is  an  evidence  of  an  undrained  and  unwhole- 
some subsoil ;  a  few  drain-pipe.s  and  the  worm- 
eating  birds  will  reduce  them  to  the  normal 
number. 

When,  many  years  ago,  I  lived  in  the  town  of 
Leicester,  it  was  the  fashion  with  the  owners  of  the 
little  grass  plots  near  my  house  to  exterminate  the 
worms  by  various  solutions,  such  as  Mr.  Longhurst 
prescribes.  The  result  was  the  reduction  of  the 
plots  to  a  dead  squashiness  which  lasted  until  the 
worms  gradually  returned — to  be  cherished,  I  am 
glad  to  say,  by  my  advice.  Moss,  too,  cannot  be 
permanently  banished  by  poisoning,  for  its  presence 
testifies  to  soil  conditions  favourable  to  itself  and 
unfavourable  to  grass.  Where  the  ground  is  open 
to  sun  and  air,  firm  and  well  drained,  moss  will 
not  grow.  Or.  H.  Engleheakt. 


ROSE  CORALLINA 

[To   THE    Editor    of 

"The  Garden."] 
Sir,  —I  can  fully  endorse 
all  that  was  written  of 
this  beautiful  novelty  in 
The  Garden  of  the 
I'ith  inst.  The  variety 
has  well  established  its 
reputation  as  one  of  the 
most  perpetual  -  flower- 
ing kinds,  even  rivalling 
the  monthly  Roses  in 
this  respect,  and  no  one 
who  saw  the  splendid 
groups  of  it  which 
Slessrs.  William  Paul 
and  Son,  of  Waltham 
Cross,  exhibited  at  the 
Drill  Hall,  on  Septem- 
ber 24,  and  again  late 
in  October,  will  readily 
forget  the  fine  effects 
then  produced.  The  re- 
markable vigour  of  its 
growths,  its  delightful 
brown  and  red  foliage, 
so  perfectly  free  from 
mildew,  and  also  the 
brilliance  of  bud  and 
blossom,  deservedly 
place  this  Rose  in  the 
front  rank  of  decorative 
varieties,  and  it  will  cer- 
tainly be  planted  very 
extensively  for  this  pur- 
pose. Bold  masses  are 
very  handsome.  This  is 
infinitely  a  better  prac- 
tice, where  it  can  be 
carried  out,  than  the 
hitherto  mixing  up  of 
many  varieties.  These 
valuable  free  -  growing 
and  free-blooming  Roses 
can  be  utilised  for 
various  purposes  other 
than  for  bedding.  As  a 
.3-feet  to  4-feet  hedge 
Corallina  would  be  excellent ;  in  fact,  such  a 
Rose  could  be  planted  to  aff'ord  shelter  bays 
for  half-hardy  subjects.  The  free  heads  are 
delightful.  I  can  confidently  name  Corallina 
for  this  purpose,  together  with  Enchantress, 
Griiss  an  Teplitz,  Caroline  Testout,  Mme.  Abel 
Chatenay,  G.  Nabonnand,  &c.  Then,  again,  for 
rather  low  walls  they  are  far  preferable  to  the 
rampant  growers  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  type. 
It  must  not  be  supposed  that  this  kind  of  Rose 
does  not  require  assistance  at  the  roots  in  the  form 
of  liquid  manure.  The  more  vigorous  the  Rose 
the  greater  need  is  there  of  stimulants  during  the 
early  summer.  And  as  to  pruning  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  the  let  alone  principle,  at  least  not 
entirely.  I  maintain  if  we  want  vigorous  growtli 
and  quality  of  bud  and  blossom  the  very  old  wood 
must  be  reduced  to  give  place  to  the  vigorous 
young  growths  that  will  result  from  such  treat- 
ment. The  raisers  of  Corallina  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  obtaining  what  appears  to  be  a 
distinct  race  of  Tea  Roses,  which  I  understand  has 
been  achieved  by  crossing  the  best  of  the  Teas  with 
the  vigorous  monthlies.  They  have  certainly  shown 
some  very  beautiful  novelties  this  season,  such  as 
Sulphurea,  Salmonea,  Morning  Glow,  Elizabeth 
Kitto,  Dainty,  &c. ,  all  of  which  appear  to  possess 
the  same  wonderful  vigour  of  growth  and  freedom 
of  blossoming  as  the  E,ose  under  notice. 

Philomel. 


KEW^    NOTES. 

Jacobinia  chrysostephana. 
This  most  attractive  Mexican  plant  is  in  flower  in 
the  Cape  House  (No.  7),  and  will  last  in  beauty  for 
some  time  to  come.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it  would 
probablv  have  been  called  a  .lusticia  ;  later  on 
some  of  its  near  allies  were  to  be  met  with  under 
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the  name  of  Cyrtanthera,  and  now,  once  more,  the 
genus  appears  to  have  made  a  new  somersault 
into  .Jacobina.  But  whatever  its  precise  botanical 
standing  ma^'  be,  it  is  a  striking  greenhouse  plant 
for  a  dull  November  day.  To  come  unexpectedly 
upon  a  bold  group  in  full  flower  at  this  season  is  to 
pass  out  of  the  shadow  of  a  cloud  into  brilliant 
sunshine.  In  general  aspect  it  is  a  compact  bush, 
each  branch  of  which  holds  up  on  its  summit  a 
coronal  of  glowing  orange-coloured  tubular  flowers, 
in  marked  contrast  to  the  deep-green  ovate  leaves 
which  are  strongly  ribbed,  and  purple-red  on  the 
underside.  The  bluntly  square  stems  indicate  easy 
propagation  hy  cuttings,  and  though  it  is  said  to 
require  a  certain  amount  of  heat  to  induce  vigorous 
growth  before  making  its  flower  heads,  it  is  evidently 
quite  happy,  during  its  blooming  time,  in  a  green- 
house generally  unheated,  but  from  which  frost  is 
kept  out.  This  golden-crowned  Jacobinia  should 
therefore  be  noted  as  a  plant  worthy  of  being 
tested  for  the  cold  greenhouse,  to  which,  if  it  could 
be  acclimatised,  it  would  make  an  invaluable 
addition. 

Celastrds  articulatos. 

Every  plant  which  helps  to  brighten  a  winter 
day  in  the  open  garden  should  be  marked  with 
an  asterisk  on  our  mental  tablets.  One  such  is 
Celastrus  articulatus,  which,  though  modest  enough 
in  June  with  its  small  green  flowers,  is  now  decked 
with  scarlet  berries  set  mostly  in  threes  upon  its 
bare,  twining  branches.  These  berries  are  further., 
embellished  with  a  calj'X  of  three  reflexed  sepals 
coloured  on  their  inner  surface  with  brilliant 
orange.  There  are  several  species  of  these  some- 
what rambling  shrubs.  That  under  mention  is  of 
Eastern  Asiatic  origin,  and  was  introduced  about 
ten  years  ago.  It  is  quite  hardy,  and,  like  the 
Sea  Buckthorn  (Hippophac  rhamnoides) — also  beau- 
tiful with  its  orange-coloured  fruit  at  this  season^ 
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is  recommended  for  seaside  planting.    Both  shrubs, 
however,  maj'  be  seen  fruiting  freely  at  Kew. 

Clivia  Gardbxii. 
This  species,  which  is  now  in  bloom  in  the  Cape 
house,  is  noteworthy  as  an  ornamental  plant  in 
early  winter.  The  relationship  of  C.  C4ardenii  to 
the  well-known  C.  miuiata  and  its  spring-flowering 
garden  hybrids  might  easily  pass  unsuspected. 
Though  smaller  in  all  its  parts,  its  umbels,  bearing 
from  ten  to  fourteen  tubular  recurving  salmon-red 
tlo«ers  tipped  with  green,  are  very  bright  and 
effective,  especially  at  this  season.  The  leaves, 
arranged  in  two  opposite  rows,  are  narrow  and 
arching,  and,  when  full  grown,  about  18  inches  in 
length.  It  is  a  native  of  Natal  and  of  the 
Transvaal,  and,  though  by  no  means  a  new  intro- 
duction, is  not  as  often  met  with  outside  a  botanic 
garden  as  it  deserves  to  be. 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MESSRS.    WM.    CUTBUSH    AND    SOX. 

A  LTHOUGH     the     name     of     Cutbush     is 
/%  inseparably  associated  with  Highgate, 

/  \         so  rapid  and  consistent  has   been  the 

I %        progress   of    this   old-established   firm 

/  Y  of  late  years  that  Messrs.  Cutbush 
now  have  extensive  nurseries  at  High 
Barnet  and  Finchley  also.  Indeed,  those  at  Barnel 
cover  many  more  acres  than  do  the  Highgate 
nurseries,  for  there  are  cultivated  the  collections 
of  fruit  trees  and  the  majority  of  the  ornamental 
trees  and  shrubs.  The  clipped  evergreens,  Yews 
and  Box  more  particularly,  that  Messrs.  Cutbush 
have  for  some  time  past  made  a  speciality,  most  of 
the  tender  plants,  and  a  large  collection  of  Ivies  and 
forest  trees  are  grown  at  Highgate  :  here  also 
are  the  seed  and  bulb  warehouses.  The  Finchley 
nursery  is  responsible  for  the  production  of 
herbaceous  plants,  and  it  contains  several  large 
glass  houses  wholly  devoted  to  the  culture  of  the 
Carnation,  and  more  are  in  course  of  erection,  so 
great  is  the  demand  for  this  popular  flower.  The 
principals  of  the  firm  now  are  Mr.  Herbert  J. 
Cutbush  and  Mr.  William  H.  Cutbush,  both  of  whom 
are  well  known  in  the  horticultural  world.  The 
first  objects  of  interest  that  would  attract  the 
visitor  to  Highgate  are  undoubtedly  the 

Larue  Numhers  of  Clipped  Trees 
that  have  apparently  revived  much  in  popular 
favour  after  years  of  neglect.  There  are  still 
some  who  regard  them  with  anything  but  pleasure, 
yet  that  they  are  peculiarly  appropriate  in  many 
gardens  of  fair  extent  the  owners  of  these  are 
beginning  to  realise,  for  Messrs.  Cutbush  have 
disposed  of  a  great  many  of  them  during  the  last 
few  years.  They  may  be  had  in  a  variety  of 
quaint  and  curious  forms.  Another  feature  of  the 
Highgate  nursery  is  the  collection  of  Ivies,  all  of 
which  are  in  pots,  plunged  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.  Even  large  plants  from  (i  feet  to  8  feet  high 
are  in  pots  ;  this  is  of  great  importance  and 
advantage  to  anyone  wishing  to  clothe  a  wall  or 
other  structure  as  quickly  as  possible.  As  the 
Ivy  is  in  a  pot  it  will,  when  planted,  establish 
itself  at  once,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  not  succeeding 
because  the  roots  will  sustain  practically  no  damage 
at  all  in  being  removed  from  the  pot.  Not  only 
are  the  Ivies,  both  large  and  small,  grown  in  this 
manner,  but  Messrs.  Cutbush  make  a  point  of 

Growing  all  Climbers  in  Pots, 

so  that  they  may  be  transplanted  to  their  permanent 
positions  with  every  possible  chance  of  success,  so 
far  as  the  grower  is  concerned.  This  remark  applies 
both  to  hardy  plants  and  those  cultivated  under 
glass.  The  collection  of  climbers  suitable  for 
planting  in  conservatories,  greenhouse  corridors, 
and  on  the  walls  of  houses,  &c.,  is  very  represen- 
tative, including  as  it  does  such  as  Plumbajjos, 
Passifloras,  Lapagerias  (one  of  the  best  collections 
we  have  seen),  Clematis,  Honeysuckles,  and  many 
others.  In  most  cases  a  house  is  devoted  to  one 
class  of  plants,  and  such  a  method  is  a  very  satis- 
factory one.     Thus   there   are   houses  devoted  to 


Dracjenas  (and  amongst 
several  better  known 
we  noticed  D.  yucc;e- 
folia,  one  whose  habit  is 
sufficiently  well  ex- 
plained by  its  name,  for 
in  growth  it  much  re- 
sembles a  Yucca), 
Ornamental  Asparagus, 
Palms,  and  Crotons  in 
many  sizes,  plants  suit- 
able alike  for  the  deco- 
ration of  the  table  and 
the  hall.  Aspidistras, 
Azaleas  for  spring 
flowering,  &c.  Particu- 
larly attractive  were 
the  contents  of  one 
house,  which  was  filled 
with  well-fruited  plants 
about  IS  inches  high  of 

The      Otaheite 

Orange, 
handsome  specimens 
bearing  numerous 
fruits,  some  ripe  and 
others  approaching 
ripeness.  No  less  in- 
teresting or  useful  is 
Callicarpa  purpurea,  an 
old  and  neglected  plant 
that  Messrs.  Cutbush 
are  endeavouring  to 
again  bring  before  tlie 
public.  Its  shoots  are 
long  and  slender,  and  in 
the  axils  of  the  leaves 
clusters  of  purple 
berries  succeed  the  in- 
significant flowers; 
these  berries  are  of  a 
beautiful  colour,  last  in 
beauty  long,  and  are 
freely  produced.  A 
drive  of  two  miles  o' 
so  brings  one  to  Messrs. 
Cutbush's  Finchley  nur- 
sery, where  the  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous 
plants  is   the  principal 

item.  Even  towards  the  middle  of  October  the 
Pentstemons,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  Tradescantia 
virginica,  and  Anemone  japonica  still  gave  colovir 
to  the  nursery,  but  most  of  the  flowers  were  over, 
and  the  division  and  replanting  of  many  plants  had 
already  commenced. 

The  Collectioks  of  Phloxes, 
Kniphofias,  P^'rethrums,  Gaillardias,  and  a  host 
of  other  summer-flowering  plants  are  all  grown 
here.  The  houses  and  pits  devoted  to  Carnations 
are  filled  with  Malmaisons,  tree  or  jjerpetual 
flowering,  and  border  varieties,  and  these,  to  judge 
from  their  appearance,  evidently  enjoy  robust 
health.  Amongst  the  tree  Carnations  one  could 
see  those  grand  self-coloured  varieties -- Ftliel 
Croker  and  Mrs.  .S.  J.  Brooks  (both  of  which 
obtained  awards  of  merit  from  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  but  a  few  weeks  ago), 
Herbert  .J.  Cutbush,  and  Cecilia,  as  well  as 
others,  including  numerous  yellow-ground  fancies 
now  so  much  sought  after.  The  distance  from 
Finchle3'  to  the  High  Barnet  nurseries  is  about  five 
miles,  and  here  one  arrives  after  an  enjoj'able  drive 
through  Finchley  and  neighbourhood  and  the 
ancient  town  of  Barnet.     It  is  in  this  nursery  that 

The  Fruit  Trees 

are  grown,  and  the  collection  of  them  occupies 
many  acres  of  ground.  The  land  here  is  apparently 
well  suited  to  their  culture,  if  one  may  form  an 
opinion  from  the  condition  of  the  maiden  Apple 
trees ;  the  shoots  made  in  one  season  from  the 
graft  are  remarkably  clean,  straight,  and  vigorous. 
And  not  onl3'  is  this  vigour  noticeable  in  the 
youngest  trees,  but  throughout  the  collection  of 
standards,  bushes,  pyramids,  and  trained  specimens. 
Iiesides  a  great  number  of  Apples  and  Pears  in  the 
above  forms.  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums 
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and  Cherries  are  extensivel3-  represented,  all  suit- 
able for  wall  planting,  and  Plums  and  Cherries  as 
stanilards  also.     Of  the 

Ornajiental  Trees  and  SiiRnss 
at  High  Barnet  one  might  write  for  long  and  then 
mention  only  coraparatiYel3'  few  of  the  number 
grown.  A  quarter  filled  with  Prunus  Pissardi, 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  garden  trees  both  for  its 
flowers  and  foliage,  soon  attracts  notice,  and  the 
collections  of  Berberises,  Rhus,  Cornus,  Weigelas, 
golden  Privet  and  Elder,  the  \'ariegated  Acers,  &c. 
are  hardl3'  less  striking.  Although  the  choicer 
varieties  of  trees  and  shrubs  are  grown,  the  more 
common  but  no  less  useful  ones,  such  as  Privet, 
Laurel,  Thorn,  &c.,  are  not  forgotten.  Of  Privet 
alone,  and  chiefl3'  the  oval-leaved  variety,  Messrs. 
Cutbush  despatch  man3'  thousands  annually*. 
Conifers  in  great  variet3',  including  the  best  of 
the  Cupressus,  Retinosporas,  Thujas,  Yews,  and 
otliers  are  cultivated  in  quantit3'.  Rarely  have  we 
seen  ^'ew  trees,  about  4  feet  high,  lift  with  such 
masses  of  fibrous  roots  as  ■\\e  had  an  opportunit3' 
of  noting  in  Messrs.  Cutbush's  nurserj'.  In  no 
less  quantities  than  other  plants  are 

Roses 

grown  ;  they  cover  a  considerable  acreage,  and,  as 
an  extensive  collection  should  do,  comprise  the 
best  garden  and  exhibition  varieties,  in  the 
bush,  dwarf,  and  standard  forms.  It  is  in  the  High 
Barnet  nnrser3'  that  pot  Vines  and  I'^ig  trees  in 
pots  are  ijuartered ;  amongst  the  former  were 
noticed  Lad3'  Hutt  and  Appley  Towers,  two 
varieties  sent  out  b3'  Messrs.  Cutbush  some  few 
3'ears  ago,  and  spoken  well  of  b3'  those  who  have 
grown  them.  A  house  fidl  of  those  two  useful 
winter-flowering  Begonias,  Gloire  de  Lorraine  and 
(iloire  de  Sceaux,  others  containing  a  splendid  lot 
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of  Solanum  capsicastruni,  covered  with  berries, 
Bouvardias,  ifec. ,  show  that  Messrs.  Cutbush 
provide  one  with  the  essentials  for  flowers  in 
winter  as  well  as  in  summer.  But  best  of  all 
perhaps  are 

The  Heaths. 

Several  houses  are  full  of  perfectly  grown  plants  ; 
the  leaves  are  of  quite  a  bright  green  colour,  and 
flower  buds  innumerable  just  commencing  to  show 
themselves,  give  promise  of  a  splendid  display 
during  winter  and  early  sjiring.  The  best  of 
known  varieties  are  included,  such  as  E.  hyenialis, 
oavendishiana,  ventrioosa,  v.  coccinea,  v.  magnifica, 
marnookiana,  wilmoreana,  gracilis,  cafl'ra,&c.  There 
are  many  Heaths  in  jjots  still  out  of  doors,  but 
they  also  will  be  brought  under  glass  as  soon  as 
room  can  be  found  for  them.  Epaorises  in 
variety  are  also  grown,  in  fact  the  Heaths,  together 
with  greenhouse  climbers,  are  the  most  important 
classes  of  tender  plants  that  Messrs.  Cutbush 
cultivate.  Such  are  some  of  the  most  noteworthy 
features  of  a  representative  nursery  where  careful 
supervision  and  no  less  careful  culture  are 
apparent. 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


ORCHIDS. 

Warm   Obcuius. — ANOR.*:cnMS. 
A  NGR.*:CUMS    form   a   distinct   family    of 
/\  Orchids,    producing   flowers    of    great 

/   %         beauty  and  peculiar  form.  The  majorit}' 

/  %  require  a  stove  temperature  throughout 
J^  J^     the  year,  with  plenty  of  moisture  at 

the  root  and  in  the  atmosphere  when 
growing.  When  resting,  drought,  whether  in  the 
atmosphere  or  at  the  roots,  must  not  be  carried  to 
e.xcess.  The  material  and  repotting  should  be  the 
same  as  recommended  for  Vandas. 

Angriecum  sesquipedale  and  A.  eburneum  are 
two  strong  growing  and  free-flowering  plants  that 
bloom  during  winter.  The  flowers  of  the  former 
species  are  white,  very  large,  and  with  a  greenish 
spur  from  1  foot  to  18  inches  long.  The  latter 
species  has  flowers  in  which  the  sepals,  petals,  and 
spur  are  green,  with  a  broad  ivory  -  white  lip. 
Both  should  be  grown  in  pots,  and  occiipy  a  light 
position  in  the  stove. 

Angriecum  scottianum. — The  habit  of  this  species 
is  distinct  ;  it  has  terete-rooting  stems  and  leaves, 
channelled  in  the  upper  surface  and  ridged  below, 
thus  diflering  from  most  of  its  congeners.  The 
flowers,  which  are  pure  white,  are  produced  in 
sumQier.  This  plant  is  best  grown  on  rafts  sus- 
pended from  the  roof  in  the  stove,  with  a  little 
sphagnum  moss  placed  about  the  stems  as  a 
rooting  medium.  The  small  and  dwarf-growing 
kinds,  such  as  A.  sanderianum,  A.  citratum, 
A.  modestum,  A.  distichuni,  A.  liyaloides,  A. 
bilobum,  A.  metallicum,  A.  Leonis,  &c. ,  are  best 
grown  in  the  stove  in  pans  or  baskets  suspended. 
A.  falcatum  thrives  best  in  the  cool  intermediate 
house,  otherwise  the  treatment  should  be  similar. 

Aerides. 

This  genus  contains  a  great  number  of  species, 
and  most  of  them  require  a  stove  temperature,  a 
moist  atmosphere,  and  plentj'  of  water  at  the  roots 
during  the  growing  season,  which  is  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  year.  The  short  period  of  rest  is 
during  winter,  and  then  the  sphagnum  moss  in 
which  the  plants  are  grown  should  only  become 
moderately  dry  before  being  watered,  and  the 
atmosphere  should  be  kept  fairly  moist.  The 
larger  plants  are  best  grown  in  pots,  filled  nearly 
their  depth  with  crocks,  and  surfaced  with 
sphagnum  moss.  The  smaller  kinds  should  be 
grown  in  baskets  suspended  from  the  roof  not  too 
near  the  glass. 

A.  Vaudarum  and  A.  Fieldingii  grow  and  flower 
more  freelj'  in  the  Cattleya  house.  A.  Vaudarum 
is  a  distinct  slender  plant,  somewhat  resembling 
Vanda  teres  in  habit,  and  should  be  grown  on 
rafts  with  a  little  sphagnum  moss.  A.  Fieldingii 
is  one  of  our  finest  Orchids,  popularly  known  as 
the  Fox-brush  Aerides,   on  account  of  its  long, 


dense  raceme  of  flowers.  This  is  best  grown  in 
suspended  baskets,  providing  the  plants  are  not  too 
large,  otherwise  pots  are  more  suitable. 

A.  japonicum  is  a  dwarf  sjjecies  lequiring  much 
less  heat,  and  is  therefore  best  grown  in  the  cool 
intermediate  house  in  pans  or  baskets. 

Saocolabidms. 

These  are  an  interesting  class  of  plants,  and  in 
habit  of  growth  similiar  to  the  Aerides.  They 
require  a  stove  temperature  and  the  same  general 
treatment  as  for  that  genus,  except  that  they  are 
all  best  grown  in  baskets.  Angriecums,  Aerides, 
and  Saccolabiums  should  be  allfiwed  all  the  light 
possible  to  assist  in  maturing  their  growth,  but 
must  always  be  shaded  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  F.  W.  Tiiuroood. 

Ro'Sdyn  Gardens,  Stamfwd  Hill,  N. 

KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Cucumber  Culture. 

This  must  be  carried  on  as  steadily  as  possible 
while  cold,  dull  weather  lasts.  A  night  tempera- 
ture of  tio"-"  is  quite  high  enough,  and  on  cold  nights 
it  is  better  to  cover  the  pit  witli  mats  than  to 
increase  the  fire-heat,  and  frequent  top-dressings 
of  rich  light  soil  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  cultivation  of  winter  Cucumbers.  The  compost 
may  now  consist  of  loam  and  peat  in  equal  quanti- 
ties, with  a  sprinkling  of  bone-meal  over  the  bed 
Ijefore  the  soil  is  applied.  Moisture  at  the  root 
must  be  regularly  and  carefully  supplied,  for  a 
superabundance  at  one  time  cannot  make  up  for  a 
deficienc}'  at  another.  The  temperature  of  the 
water  is  also  of  great  importance,  and  should 
always  be  tested  before  it  is  applied.  On  dull 
days  the  foliage  need  not  be  syringed,  but  the 
walls  and  floor  should  be  damped  from  time  to 
time  to  keep  up  a  growing  atmosphere.  Air  will 
seldom  be  required  unless  the  atmosphere  becomes 
stagnant,  when  a  little  may  be  given  for  a  short 
time  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  In  foggy  weather 
the  glass  should  be  frequently  washed  outside,  so 
that  the  plants  may  have  all  the  light  possible. 
No  stopping  should  be  practised  in  the  dull  winter 
weather  ;  it  is  better  to  thin  out  old  foliage  and 
weakly  shoots  than  to  stop  those  growing  freely, 
which  would  also  have  the  eflect  of  stopping  root 
action.  A  sowing  of  Sutton's  Every  Day  should 
be  made  early  in  December  for  planting  in  the 
early  part  of  January  ;  from  these  plants  good 
Cucumbers  maj'  be  cut  in  the  latter  part  of 
February  and  the  beginning  of  March.  This  is  a 
far  better  plan  than  allowing  old'plantS;  to' linger 


on  after  they  should  be  on  the  rubbish  heap.      The 
temperature  of  the 

MnsHROCM  House 
should  be  kept  steadily  at  5.5'^,  and  the  damping  of 
floor  and  walls  attended  to,  so  that  the  atmosphere 
may  not  become  perfectly  dry,  which  is  one  of  the 
worst  things  for  a  Mushroom  house  ;  when  air  is 
given  it  should  be  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Draughts  have  a  moat  detrimental  eflect  on  the 
beds ;  the  need  of  water  is  increased,  which 
generally  has  the  effect  of  killing  many  young 
Mushrooms,  especially  if  the  water  is  at  all  hard. 
Continue  to  collect  manure  for  successional  beds, 
and  keep  it  well  turned  in  a  dry  open  shed.  Far 
more  depends  on  the  proper  preparation  of  the 
manure  at  this  stage  than  many  people  are  aware 
of ;  it  should  never  be  more  than  a  foot  thick,  and 
turned  frec[uently  to  avoid  sourness,  which  is  a 
fertile  cause  of  failure.     Beds  of 

Seakale 
and  other  roots  intended  for  forcing  should  have  a 
sprinkling  of  long  litter  spread  over  them,  so  that 
they  may  not  become  frost-bound  and  cause  a 
break  in  the  supply,  perhaps  at  a  time  when  this 
vegetable  can  ill  be  spared.  Choice  vegetables  are 
so  scarce  in  frosty  weather  that  those  from  the 
forcing  pits  are  always  welcome.  Seakale  roots 
may  be  taken  up  and  stored  away  until  required 
for  forcing,  and  if  the  beds  are  sufficiently  covered 
profitable  work  may  be  found  in  frosty  weather  in 
digging  or  trenching  them  up  when  little  else  can 
be  done.  The  covering  material  should  be  laid  on 
one  side  if  frozen  or  the  ground  may  remain  cold 
for  some  time  afterwards. 

Asparagus  Roots 
should  be  covered  in  the  same  way,  but  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  soil  until  they  are  required  for 
forcing  ;  if  once  they  become  dry  and  hard  they 
never  force  so  readily.  John  Dunn. 

Royal  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Cinerarias. 
The  most  forward  plants  now  coming  into  flower, 
and  at  present  in  pits  and  other  growing  quarters, 
should  be  removed  to  the  flowering  house,  where, 
when  freely  mixed  with  other  plants,  they  show 
oti'  to  good  advantage.  I  think,  however,  it  is  when 
a.  house  is  devoted  entirely  to  this  subject  that  its 
beaut}'  is  seen  at  the  best.  There  are  many  advan- 
tages gained  when  this  system  is  adopted  ;  the 
blooms  are  so  very  easily  compared,  special  treat- 
ment can  be  given,  and  fumigating,  which  is  very 
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essential,  can  be  done  without  fear  of  damaging 
any  other  plant.  Weak  liquid  manure  should 
still  be  given  where  this  maj'  be  done. 

LiLIUMS. 

L.  longiflorum  eximiuni  is  now  to  hand,  and 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  placing  a  batch  in  pots, 
as  this  does  not  stand  the  same  degree  of  forcing 
as  L.  Harrisi ;  a  longer  season  of  growth  is  there- 
fore an  advantage  when  a  push  has  to  be  given 
them  next  spring.  I  usuallj'  place  them  singly  in 
4^,.inch  pots  and  use  strong  fibrous  loam  only,  and 
this  is  well  rammed  over  good  drainage  ;  a  dusting 
of  soot  and  dissolved  bones  is  given  if  the  loam  has 
a  light  tendency.  Stand  in  a  cold  frame  and  cover 
the  pots  with  ashes,  and  let  them  remain  until 
well  rooted.  No  time  should  be  lost  in  putting  in 
any  Liliums  in  hand,  as  they  deteriorate  it  kept 
out  of  soil  for  anj-  length  of  time. 

Floweri.ng  House. 

Keep  this  structure  as  bright  as  possible,  and 
from  now  onward  there  should  be  a  good  display, 
for  with  Chrysanthemums  as  the  staple,  and  Bou- 
\ardias,  Cyclamens,  Salvias,  Eupatoriums,  and 
seasonable  bulbs  the  variety  is  a  large  one.  The 
roof  glass  should  be  frequentl3'  washed  to  admit  of 
as  much  light  as  it  is  possible  to  -obtain  on  a 
November  day. 

Annual  House  Cleaning. 

The  thorough  cleansing  of  the  structures  devoted 
to  plant  growing  is  as  essential  to  success  as  an3'- 
thing  that  could  be  named,  and  ai  least  once  yearly 
the  occupants  should  be  taken  out  and  the  house 
have  a  thorough  overhauling.  This  may  take  the 
form  of  a  wash  of  strong  soap  and  water  applied  to 
woodwork  and  glass,  and  hot  lime  to  brick  or  stone- 
work ;  but  w  here  the  expense  is  not  too  carefully 
considered,  a  coat  of  paint  well  rubbed  in  to  follow 
gives  a  finish  to  the  whole,  besides  killing  all 
iiisect  life,  which  no  amount  of  scrubliing,  however 
painstakingly  done,  would  accomplish.  All  roof 
climbers  when  taken  down  should,  where  they 
cannot  lie  removed  entirely,  be  tied  and  bourn! 
up  with  mats,  &c. ,  in  which  condition  they  are 
less  liable  to  injur}'  from  cold  or  any  other  cause. 
The  coverings  to  benches  and  stages,  whether 
gravel,  shingle,  or  wood,  must  in  the  former  case 
be  replaced  with  fresh  or  be  washed  with  a  strong 
insecticide,  and  if  in  wood  be  well  painted. 

J.  F.  McLkod. 

Dover  Howin.  Gardens,  Roelmmpton. 


FRUIT  GARDEN. 
Planting  Fruit  Trees. 
The  short,  sharp  spell  of  frost  arrested  the  planting, 
but  fortunately  it  did  not  last  long,  and  the  ground 
is  now  in  fair  condition  to  continue  the  work.  1 
have  in  prexious  notes  of  the  week  referred  to  the 
importance  of  early  planting  in  very  light  soils, 
and  if  possible  the  work  should  be  finished  before 
the  end  of  the  year.  Even  now  we  find  the  soil 
very  dry  when  dug  at  any  depth,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  water  thoroughly  when  removing  large 
trees.  The  rainfall  so  far  has  not  been  sufficient 
to  reacli  the  lower  roots.  In  all  gardens  of  any 
size  where  ipiantities  of  hardy  fruits  are  required 
it  is  much  better  to  have  an  orchard  if  the  land  is 
available,  as  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  if  the  trees 
are  much  crowded  in  the  kitclien  garden  neither 
they  nor  tlie  crops  between  them  are  satisfactory. 
Much  better  cultivation  can  be  given  to  both  if  this 
plan  lie  adopted.  By  an  orchard  I  do  not  mean 
standard  trees  dotted  about  on  grass,  but  land 
deeply  dug  and  well  cultivated.  Splendid  results 
may  be  obtained  by  growing  bush  trees,  or  what 
are  termed  low  standards.  The  latter  have 
a  short  stem.  This  mode  of  culture  is  well 
adapted  for  private  supplies,  though  good  fruits 
can  be  grown  on  tall  trees,  but  the  results  are  not 
so  satisfactory.  In  planting  Apples  in  bush  or 
pyramidal  form  a  distance  of  12  feet  apart  should 
be  given,  as  though  the  trees  clo  not  re(piire  this 
space  at  the  start,  it  is  none  too  much  later  on,  and 
during  the  first  few  seasons  low-growing  crops  such 
as  bush  fruits,  and  later  on  rows  of  Strawberries 
may  be  grown.  It  would  take  up  too  nuich  space 
to   enumerate   varieties.       If    for    home    supplies 


there  maj'  be  greater  variet\',  but  for  market  only 
a  limited  number  should  be  grown,  the  best  kinds, 
such  as  Cox's  Orange  and  Ribston  Pippin  being  the 
most  remunerative.  At  the  same  time,  if  fruits 
are  wanted  for  keeping,  such  sorts  as  Sturmer 
Pippin  should  not  be  omitted.  In  planting  land 
care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  well  broken  up 
before  the  trees  are  procured,  and  if  standard  trees 
are  grown  more  space  should  be  given,  '2i  feet  to 
30  feet  being  none  too  much. 

Transplanting. 

I  have  briefly  touched  upon  this  work  previousl}' 
for  house  culture,  but  as  it  is  often  much  neglected 
I  am  anxious  to  show  how  important  it  is,  as  often 
young  trees  in  the  open,  planted  a  few  years  ago 
and  left  to  chance,  grow  too  strongly  and  give  few 
fruits.  The  work  applies  with  equal  force  to  trees 
in  the  open,  indeed  more  so,  as  if  this  work  were 
done  more  regularly  there  would  be  better  ci'ops 
and  less  canker  and  disease,  for  the  latte'  evils  are 
generally  the  result  of  hard  pruning  the  strong 
wood  to  induce  fruitfulness.  Transplanting  in  the 
case  of  young  trees  will  arrest  gross  root  growth 
and  cause  a  corresponding  tup  growth,  that  is,  short 
well-ripened  wood  well  furnished  with  fruit  buds. 
Such  trees  given  a  check  in  their  earlj'  da3's  rarely 
go  wrong  afterwards,  as  if  they  crop  freely  gross 
wood  is  not  common,  the  evil  is  during  the  first 
few  years  after  planting.  Though  full  late  in  the 
season  it  often  happens  that  transplanting  is  not 
done  earlier  owing  to  press  of  work.  I  have 
mostly  advised  about  young  trees,  but  older  ones 
are  not  exempt  by  any  means.  Some  varieties  of 
fruits,  even  with  older  trees,  need  root  pruning, 
but  the  latter  I  touched  upon  last  month,  and 
though  very  similar  to  transplanting,  the  trees  are 
not  taken  out  of  position,  but  the  gross  roots  cut 
and  new  soil  added  of  a  calcareous  nature  if  needed. 
With  young  trees  it  is  easy  to  lift  entirely  out 
of  position,  prune  the  strong  roots,  and  replant  in 
some  cases,  the  trees  may  need  to  be  planted 
higher  ;  in  others  I  would  advise  a  few  slates  or 
slabs  directly  under  the  roots  to  prevent  the  latter 
going  downwards.  Some  fruit  trees  have  a 
tendency  to  make  two  or  three  gross  roots  and  few 
fibrous  ones.  In  these  cases  the  remedy  advised 
will  check  it.  After  replanting  give  the  surface 
soil  a  covering  of  liglit  manure  to  assist  the  new 
root  growth.  U.  Wytiies. 

Syon  Hotise  Gardens,  Brentford. 


STOVE    PLANTS. 

(Continued  from  paije  .in,:.) 
Alocasia. 
As  with  tlie  Crotons,  the  Alocasias  are  valuable  by- 
reason  of  their  beautiful  leaves.  These  are  often 
large,  particularly  handsome,  and  finely  varie- 
gated. There  have  of  late  years  been  several 
additions  to  the  list  of  Alocasias,  and  they  now 
rank  with  the  best  of  stove  foliage  plants.  They 
grow  freely  under  ordinary  stove  treatment,  and 
are  easily  propagated  by  dividing  the  rhizomes  in 
early  spring.  For  room  decoration  they  are  most 
appropriate,  but  they  must  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  for  a  long  time,  especially  if  the  room 
is  at  all  cold,  or  the  leaves  will  turn  yellow  ; 
very  careful  watering  is  also  necessary  or  the 
lower  leaves  will  fall.  The  beautiful  foliage  of 
these  ])lants  renders  them  very  eH'ective  objects  in  a 
room,  eitlieras  single  table  plants  or  as  components 
of  a  large  group.  A  rough  compost  is  essential 
to  obtain  really  good  plants,  that  is  to  sa}', 
the  loam  and  peat,  which  may  be  in  about  equal 
])roportions,  must  be  fibrous  and  in  pieces  about 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg.  Plenty  of  silver  san<l 
must  l^e  added  to  this  soil,  and  a  little  sphagnum 
and  a  tew  lumps  of  charcoal  also  improve  it.  As 
the  Alocasia  will  emit  roots  from  the  base  of  the 
stem,  and  must  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  the 
rhizome  nuist  be  kept  fairly  high  in  the  pot,  so 
that  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  centre,  that  is  to 
sa}',  around  the  stem,  is  higher  than  the  rim  of  the 
pot.  But  comparatively  little  soil  is  needed  about 
the  roots,  so  the  pot  maj-  be  filled  to  quite  two- 
thirds  of  its  height  with  crocks.  After  sulhcient 
soil   has  been  placed   around  the  jilant,  finish  off 


with  a  good  surfacing  of  sphagnum  moss  ;  this  will 
encourage  the  formation  of  roots,  and  will,  of 
course,  thereby  prove  of  great  benefit  to  the  plant. 
When  the  plant  is  in  full  growth  a  fair  amount  of 
water  is  required,  particularlj-  as  there  is  so  little 
soil  about  the  roots.  In  the  height  of  summer  the 
plants  should  be  shaded  from  the  hottest  sun.  Of 
the  best  kinds  for  general  culture  are  A.  illustris, 
green,  with  black  markings  :  sanderiana,  metallic 
blue,  white  markings  :  thibautiana,  greenish  grey  ; 
zebrina,  dark  green,  striped  ;  amabilis  (longiloba), 
green,  with  silvery  veins  ;  cuprea  (metallica),  pur- 
plish bronze. 

Ananassa. 
This  is  the  generic  name  of  the  Pine-apple,  a 
fruit  now  not  at  all  extensivelj'  cultivated  in  British 
gardens.  The  reason,  however,  of  its  inclusion 
under  stove  plants  is  to  enable  one  to  make 
mention  of  Ananassa  sativa  variegata,  a  pretty 
stove  plant  with  beautifully  marked  and  coloured 
leaves.  It  is  a  valuable  decorative  plant,  and 
it  will  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  fairlj'  rough 
usage.  The  leaves  are  usualh'  2  feet  or  so  in 
length,  and  are  prettily  marked  ;  the  centre  is 
green,  and  surrounding  it  are  bands  of  yellow,  and 
the  edges  are  pink.  The  Pine-apple  is  propagated 
b}'  suckers,  and  these  are  taken  from  the  base  of 
the  plant.  Placed  in  small  pots,  and  these  plunged 
in  bottom  heat,  roots  will  soon  be  formed.  A  soil 
consisting  of  rough  filirous  loam  and  ])lenty  of 
sand  is  the  best.  Pot  firml}',  and  keep  the  plants 
when  rooted  near  the  glass,  and  do  not  shade  them. 
B}'  following  sucn  a  method  only  can  highly- 
coloured  plants  be  obtained. 

Anthurium. 
Apparently  hardly  so  popular  as  it  was  a  few 
years  ago,  to  judge  by  the  comparative  scarceness 
with  which  it  is  shown,  the  Anthurium  is  still  \'er}' 
hard  to  beat  as  a  bright  and  attractive  plant  for  the 
winter.  Thespathesuf  some  of  the  varieties  now 
to  be  obtained  rival  the  most  brilliant  flowers  in 
their  colouring ;  they  have  the  advantage  over 
jierhaps  all  flowers  of  lasting  several  months  in 
full  beaut}',  and  of  being  at  their  best  during  the 
dull  winter  months.  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that 
the  Anthurium  is  not  a  more  widely  grown  plant, 
especially  A.  schertzerianum  in  its  many  beautiful 
varieties.  Some  of  the  larger  growing  kinds  are 
also  well  worthy  of  ir.clusion  in  a  collection  of 
stove  plants.  On  the  continent  the  Anthurium  is 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  than  is  the  case  in  this 
country,  and  some  gardens  contain  magnificent 
specimens  both  of  the  large  ornamental-leaved 
kinds  and  the  smaller  growing  ones  that  produce 
such  richly-coloured  spathes.  I  never  remember 
to  have  seen  the  liack  wall  of  a  lean-to  stove  more 
ett'ectually  and  pleasingl}'  covered  than  in  a  con- 
tinental garden,  where  pockets  were  provided  at 
intervals,  and  in  these  were  growing  Anthuriums 
in  great  variety,  the  intervening  spaces  being  filled 
with  Ficus  radicans  and  various  Ferns.  The 
Anthuriums  throve  splendidly  in  this  position, 
appearing  to  delight  in  the  heat  and  moisture 
which  always  abounded  in  this  stove,  as,  indeed, 
they  should  in  every  stove.  No  great  (juantity  of 
soil  was  ])laced  in  the  pockets,  but  plent}'  of 
sphagnum  moss  all  round  about  the  roots  and  base 
of  the  stem.  Roots  were  emitted  into  this  ijuite 
freely.  A.  P.  H. 

(To  he  rontinnijd. ) 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XXIII. 


British  Insectivorous  Plants. 
(Conlinned  from  paye  .J.IO.) 
Buttkkworts.  —  These  and  the  Bladderworts 
belong  to  one  fannly.  They  both  catch  prey,  bul 
in  very  different  Mays.  We  have  three  species  of 
the  first-named  (Pinguicula)  and  three  of  the  latter 
(Ulricularia). 

The  commonest  Buttorwort  (P.  vulgaris)  is  found 
in  damp  places,  especially  on  the  west  side  of 
England.  The  plant  forms  a  rosette  of  leaves, 
like  tlie  Plantains  on  a  lawn,  of  a  pale  yellowish 
green  colour.     J^^ach  leaf  is  spoon-sliajied,   x\ith  a 
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slightlj'  increased  margin.  If  magnified,  the 
surface  is  seen  to  be  covered  with  sliort,  stalked 
glands.  These  consist  of  one  or  two  barrel-shaped 
cells,  supporting  a  button-like  head  of  eight  or 
sixteen  radiating  cells.  These  glands  secrete  a 
very  tenacious  fluid. 

If  a  Ry  or  other  nitrogenous  substance  be  placed 
on  the  surface  of  the  leaf  near  to  the  edge,  the 
margin  at  once  begins  to  roll  over  it,  taking  about 
one  hour  and  a  quarter  to  da  so.  It  thus  brings  the 
marginal  glands  down  upon  the  object,  which  is 
nestling  upon  other  glands  below  it.  Then  follows 
the  true  digestive  fluid,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Sundews. 

If  a  larger  piece  of  meat  be  placed  than  the 
margin  can  cover,  it  will  be  pushed  into  the  middle. 
By  this  means  it  is  brought  into  contact  with  a  far 
larger  number  of  glands,  and  so  gets  bathed  with  a 
greater  amount  of  secretion  held  in  the  spoon-like 
•blade. 

It  was  discovered  bj'  Darwin  that  it  is  only 
nitrogenous  substances  which  bring  about  the  full 
digestive  power.  Thus,  sugar  can  cause  a  flow  of 
secretion,  but  it  remains  free  from  acid.  Roast 
meat  always  caused  the  necessary  acid  to  flow  in  a 
few  hours. 

Bladderworts. — Though  these  have  flowers  very 
similar  in  shape  to  those  of  Butterworts,  they  are 
of  a  quite  different  habit,  for  the  British  species 
are  all  aquatic  and  live  a  submerged  life,  only 
sending  up  their  j'ellow  flowers  into  the  air. 

The  leaves,  like  those  of  other  plants  partly  or 
entirely  under  water,  are  finely  dissected.  They 
bear  little  bladder-like  structures,  formerly  sup- 
posed to  act  as  floats,  but  this  function  is  effected 
by  the  air  in  the  stems. 

The  bladders  are  veritable  traps,  one-tenth  of  an 
inch  long.     They  are  pear-shaped,  on  short  stalks. 


At  the  narrow  end  there  is  a  slit  surrounded  by 
bristles,  projecting  forward  like  the  feathers  of  a 
shuttlecock,  while  a  door  or  flap  inserted  along  one 
side  falls  on  a  rim  on  the  lower  edge,  only  opening 
inwards. 

This  is  easily  raised  from  without  by  an  inquisi- 
tive animal,  which  can  enter,  but  it  cannot  be 
lifted  from  within.  Why  water-creatures  enter  at 
all  is  a  mystery,  but  they  certainl}'  do,  and  die  in 
consequence. 

Now  this  little  chamber  has  clusters  of  four 
club-shaped  cells  dotted  all  over  the  inner  surface,' 
which  Darwin  called  "quadzifid"  bodies.  Besides 
these  the  "  lid  "  carries  "  bifid"  bodies  and  glands 
of  different  shapes. 

The  question  arose  whetlier  the  bladders  possess 
true  digestive  powers,  as  fragments  of  meat 
inserted  were  found  unaffected  after  two  or  three 
days. 

If  the  actual  process  of  digestion  failed  to  be 
seen,  there  is  proof  of  absorption  by  the  four-fid 
processes ;  but  it  was  onl3'  after  the  prey  had 
become  decayed.  The  process  of  "aggregation" 
then  becomes  visible,  alluded  to  in  the  purple  cells 
of  the  tentacles  of  Sundews,  which  Darwin  con- 
sidered as  bearing  witness  to  the  actual  absorption 
of  nitrogenous  matters. 

For  further, and  minute  details  about  these 
curious  plants  the  reader  is  referred  to  Darwin's 
work  called  "  Insectivorous  Plants." 

George  Hen.slow. 


A     PORTUGUESE      GARDEN.-II. 

In  old  gardens,  where  lovers  of  trees  and 
flowers  have  succeeded  each  other  lor  one  or 
two  centuries,  there  are  generally  to  be  found 
some    old     trees    and 


M.iGNdLTA   GRANEIFLORA    AT    ENTRE    QUIISTAS  (I'OICTUGAL). 
(Height,  -50  fdet ;  girth  of  trunk,  10  feet  5  inches.) 


shrubs  which  have 
escaped  the  usual  fate 
of  human  beings  and 
plants,  and  attained 
jiroportions  not  to  be 
met  with  in  more 
modern  gardens. 

I  have  five  large 
trees  of  Magnolia 
grandiflora,  the  ages  of 
which  are  unknown ; 
only  one  has  been 
accurately  measured, 
the  height  is  59  feet, 
the  girth  of  the  trunk 
at  the  height  of  3  feet 
from  the  ground  is 
10  feet  5  inches,  the 
spread  of  the  branches 
may  be  imagined  from 
the  photograph,  the 
Howers  are  large  and 
fragrant,  but  these 
large  trees  do  not 
flower  so  profusely  as 
plants  of  thirty  or 
forty  years  of  age. 
Another  veteran  is  a 
specimen  of  the  Goa 
Cypress  (Cupressus 
glauca).  This  tree 
appears  to  have 
acquired  the  habit  of 
inarching  itself,  as 
most  of  the  branches, 
after  growing  for  a  few 
feet,  turn  back  to  the 
trunk  and  rejoin  it. 
Salisbitria  adiantifolia 
grows  well,  one  speci- 
men measuring  .58  feet 
in  height.  Phienix 
dactylifera  grows  well, 
flowers  and  fruits,  bat 
the  fruits  alas  !  never 
riiien  ;   my  best  speci- 


men is  .38  feet  high.  (Jocos  coronata,  is  much 
more  rapid  in  growth,  a  small  pot  plant  which 
1  put  into  deep  soil  about  twenty-two  years 
ago  now  measures  over  HO  feet. 

Tea  plants  flourish,  and  in  October  are 
covered  with  their  lovely  single  white  blooms 
with  yellow  stamens  like  miniature  Camellias. 
Bamboos  also  thrive  and  try  to  invade  ground 
planted  with  other  shrubs,  so  a  constant  war 
is  waged  against  them.  Bambusa  raitis  is  the 
largest  ;  B.  arundinacea  also  attains  40  feet  to 
50  feet  ;  nigra  is  slow  growing  ;  Metake  is  a 
nuisance  as  its  shoots  invade  the  paths  ;  Aurea 
grows  in  any  soil,  and  in  my  opinion  would  do 
well  in  the  southern  counties  of  England.  It 
is  vigorous  and  hardy,  and  the  best  for  cutting 
for  garden  props. 

Cmnamon  and  Camphor  trees  do  very  well. 
Of  the  latter  i  have  a  tree  about  45  feet  high 
and  is  only  twelve  years  old  ;  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  more  rapid  growing  even  than 
Eucalyptus.  It  is  easily  reproduced  by 
"  ringing,"  a  plan  learnt  by  the  Portuguese  from 
the  .Japanese.  1  can  describe  it  m  another 
article,  as  it  is  an  excellent  plan  for  reproducing 
many  trees.  Baeon  de  (Soutellixho. 


AUTUMN     AND     AV  I  N  T  E  R 

GARDENING. 

Each  season  of  the  j'ear  is,  to  the  average  mind, 
associated  with  some  special  form  of  enjo\'ment, 
and  the  delights  of  gardening  are  by  many  con- 
sidered to  belong  almost  exclusively  to  spring  and 
summer  time.  How  strange  the  latter  idea  seems 
to  the  true  gardener,  who  has  practised  the  "ancient 
art"  from  t<he  days  of  youth.  To  such  the  pleasures 
of  gardening  belong  to  no  special  season,  but  are 
continuous  throughout  the  year,  and  there  is  work 
in  plenty  to  be  done  at  all  seasons,  even  where  glass 
structures  are  not  numerous,  in  order  to  derive  the 
fullest  benefit  from  a  garden,  however  small. 

Gardening  during  the  autumn  is  none  the  less 
enjoyable,  because  its  pleasures  are,  to  some  extent, 
those  which  spring  from  anticipation  of  the  reward 
which  is  to  follow.  Then,  too,  there  is  that  restless 
element — the  constant  desire  for  change — which, 
though  an  immeasurable  quality,  general!}-  helps 
to  form  the  thoughts  and  plans  of  all  who  are 
smitten  with  gardening.  No  matter  how  delightful 
or  perfect  in  its  waj'  any  garden  maj'  be,  the  man 
or  woman  of  ideas  continually  finds  something 
which  needs  altering  ;  a  mental  note  is  made,  and 
when  autumn  comes  round,  oh  I  with  what  zest  the 
old  order  is  changed  and  the  new  feature  created. 
I  do  not  contend  that  such  alterations  are  always 
improvements,  nor  is  it  of  great  moment  that  thev 
should  be,  but  they,  at  least,  provide  something 
fresh,  something  for  friends  to  criticise  or  admire, 
and,  perchance,  for  neighbours  to  envy.  The 
creation  of  new  features,  the  planting  of  new 
species  and  varieties  of  trees,  .shrubs,  and  plants 
are,  to  my  mind,  some  of  the  greatest  aids  to  the 
full  enjoyment  of  a  garden. 

Among  fruit  trees,  too,  much  may  be  done  during 
the  next  few  months  to  improve  or  maintain  them 
in  a  satisfactory  condition.  Here  and  there  will, 
perhaps,  be  found  a  tree  which  has  grown  too 
strongly,  and  given  little  or  nothing  as  a  reward 
for  previous  attention.  .Judicious  root-pruning,  a 
thorough  thinning  of  tlie  branches,  and  but  little, 
if  any,  shortening  of  the  terminal  shoots,  will  often 
bring  such  a  tree  into  speed}-  f ruitf  ulness.  In  other 
instances,  where  trees  have  borne  good  crops,  and 
have  grown  none  too  strong!}',  it  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  take  out  a  trench  around  them,  3  feet  or 
4  feet  from  the  trunk,  cut  oft'  the  roots  found 
with  a  sharp  knife,  and  fill  in  the  trench  with  fresh 
surface  soil,  which  is  usually  far  better  than  that 
taken  out.  Young  roots  will  quickly  push  into 
the  fresh  soil  and  greatly  invigorate  the  trees. 
If,  in  addition  to  this,  a  coating  of  well-decayed 
manure  is  given,  and,  after  this  has  been  forketl  in, 
a  dressing  of  basic  slag,  at  the  rate  of  4oz.  per 
square  yard,  is  scattered  on  the  surface  and  hoed 
in,  the  trees  will  be  capable  of  bearing  good  crops 
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the  following  season.  .Sucli  alterations  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  part  of  the  routine  work  in  the  fruit 
garden,  and  the  produce  of  thousands  of  trees  in 
this  countrj'  might  be  greatly  improved  if  their 
roots,  as  well  as  their  branches,  received  more 
attention. 

Soon  the  beds  and  borders,  which  of  late  the 
frosts  and  rains  have  done  so  much  to  despoil,  will 
have  lust,  for  a  time,  their  charm  :  then  \\  ill  come 
the  great  annual  clearing,  when  the  soil  can  be 
conveuientl}'  manured  ancl  dug,  read3'  for  the  work 
of  another  j'ear.  In  some  cases  in  which  no  re- 
arrangement has  taken  place  for  manj'  j-ears, 
herbaceous  borders  may  be  greatlj'  improved  by 
lifting  the  plants,  trenching  and 
manuring  the  ground,  and  dividing 
and  r2planting.  This  affords  an 
opportunity  of  increasing  the  stock 
of  choice  things  and  weeding  out 
others  of  less  value  or  beauty. 

How  fine  the  Michaelmas  Daisies 
have  been  this  season  ;  they  are  so 
valuable  for  use  in  a  cut  state,  or 
for  brightening  up  the  borders,  that 
they  ought  to  have  a  place  in  ever}- 
garden.  Few  of  the  old  varieties 
can  compare  in  point  of  beauty 
with  the  new  ones  sent  out  during 
the  last  few  years.  By  the  aid  of 
Michaelmas  Daisies  and  early- 
flowering  Chrysanthemums,  our 
flower  borders  can  no\\-  be  kept 
as  ga3'  during  September  and  Octo- 
ber as  at  any  season  of  the  year, 
unless  sharp  frosts  occur  to  mar 
their  beaut}'.  Among  the  niany 
good  varieties  of 
Chrysanthemums 
which    I    have    this  f    _ ; 

year  seen  flowering 
finelj'   in    the   open 
air,     the     following 
are     some     of     the 
best  :      Flora     (rich 
yellow),     George 
Wermig       (yellow), 
M  m  e  .      E  . 
Lefort  (terra- 
cotta). Torea- 
dor    (orange- 
red),       Mme.  * 
.T  o  1 1  i  v  a  r  t 
(white), 
Marie    Masse 
(  mauve), 
Crimson 
Marie  Masse, 
Harvest 
}{ome,  Mme. 
C.   Desgrange 
h  i  t  e  ) 


suit  our  convenience  better  than  tall  plants.  The 
seed-bearing  plant  was  Jlorothy  Seward.  I  hope 
to  forward  you  some  blooms  of  a  white  decorative 
variety  I  find  to  be  of  great  value  for  Christmas 
decoration.  It  was  raised  from  the  same  parent, 
fertilised  with  pollen  from  Souvenir  de  Petite 
Amie. " 

The  TnEQuoiSE-BERRiED  Vine. 
"  I  thought  you  would  like  to  see  a  few  berried 
sprays  of  this  vine.  Jlr.  G.  F.  Wilson  gave  a  few 
to  me  when  I  -Has  at  Heatherbank  recentl}'.  He 
grows  it  in  a  cold  house,  and  it  makes  a  delightful 
picture.  I  have  seen  it  also  against  a  house  out 
of  doors  at  Syon.  It  is  Vitis  heterophylla  humu- 
lifolia." — C. 


TrK<,iUOISE-P.ERKnCD    YIXE. 


SOCI^ETIES. 

IJiiLTnN. 

To  afford  greater  sc(ipe  fur  the  extensive  display  of  this 

society,  the  committee  determined  to  try  the  Drill  Hall,  on 

the  15th  and  Kith  inst.,  and  as  regards  linht  and  looni  it  was 

quite  a  satisfactory  change,  but  the  frost  and  fug  oulside 

penetrated  into  the  liuiidini:,  niakiug  it  extremely  unpleasant. 

Groups  are  always  a  feature  at  Bolton,   and   this  season 

proved  no  exception  to  the  rule.   Fur  the 

12  feet  circular  group,  Mr.  J.  Wainwright, 

gardener  to  E.  T.   Cook,   E3([.,  had   an 

admirable  and  artistic  arrangement. 

Cut  Blooms. 
Mr.  AV.  Whittle,  gardener  to  R.  G. 
Allen,  Es([.,  Liverpool,  won  in  the  class 
for  twenty-four  varieties  (twelve  incurved 
and  twelve  Japanese),  for  eighteen  in- 
curved varieties,  and  for  t-welve  vases 
(not  less  than  nine  varieties),  in  each 
case  staging  fresh,  well-finished  blooms. 
For  twenty-four  Japanese,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Jlr.  C.  Crook,  gardener 
tn  the  Dowager  Lady  Hindlip,  had  a  tine 
l)ox.  For  a  l.tasket  of  Chrysanthemum 
cut  blooms,  IMr.  John  Mosley  won  with 
rather  large  yellow  blooms. 

Fruit. 
For  two  l)unches  black  Grapes  (Ali- 
cantes),  I\lr.  James  Callow,  gardener  to 
H.  Heenan,  Esq.,  had  good  Inmches ; 
and  for  any  other  black,  Mr.  J.  Abbot, 
gardener  to  J.  Musgrave,  Esq.,  won  with 
Barbarossa.  For  two  white  Grapes, 
Mr.  J.  AVright,  gardener  to  E,  Lord, 
Esq.,  had  small,  well-coloured  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. 

Plants. 
For  two  Palms,  Mr.  H.  Shone,  gardener 
to  J.  Vi,  Makanl,  Esq..  was  first.  For 
six  large  ■  tiowerhiij;  (.'hrysanthemums, 
i\Ir.  J.  Abbot  scored  wiLli  fair  specimens  ; 
and  for  six  singles  the  same  exhibitor, 
with  well-bloomed  plants.  For  three, 
Mr.  Charles  Taylor  was  to  the  fore;  and 
for  one  specimen,  Mr.  J.  Abbut  was  flist. 

NON-COMPETITIVE. 

Mr.  H.  Jliddtehurst,  Liverpool,  Pota- 
toes; Messrs.  Thomas  Davies  and  Co., 
Liverpool,  Lily  of  the  Valley;  Mr.  W. 
Westwell,  Bulton,  Ferns,  &c. ;  Mr.  Robert 


iMme  La  Comtesse  de  Curiel(terra-cotta),  Queen  of  i  Sydenham,  Birmingham,  table  decorations;  Mr.  J.  Mosley, 

the  Earlies  (white),  Crimson ^)ueen,  Ryecrott  Olory,    P'^""^^  ^"^  "'•■^^tl^^ "'  ^^^'''■^-  ^^"-  *^'^'^'^'^^>'  ^^"^  ^'^■.  ^'■^^^l'*^"^ 

and   M\chett  Beauty.       All  are  worthy  of   being 

extensively  planted   in   suitable   positions   in    the 

open  air.  '  When  in  flower  their  bright  freshness 

will  give  to  the  garden  in  autumn  time  brilliant 

and  varied   touches   of   colour,   which   blend  well 

with   the  fast-changing   tints   of   the  leaves,   that 

tell  of  the  waning  year.  H.   DtJNKiN. 


EDITORS'     TABLE. 

Seedling  Chrysanthemums. 
From  Wylam  Hall  (lardens,  Northumberland, 
Mr.  Joseph  Bean  sends  us  blooms  of  seedling 
Chrysanthemums,  both  Japanese,  the  one  Nellie 
Bean  (of  a  lilac  blush  colour),  and  the  other  Mrs. 
Richard  Clayton  (a  good  yellow,  tinged  with 
bronze).  Both  have  splendid  foliage,  and  the  flowers 
are  borne  on  stout  stems.  Mr.  Bean  remarks  :  "  I 
have  forwarded  to  you  by  post  for  your  table  some 
blooms  of  seedling  (Jhrysanthemums  raised  by  me. 
They  have  been  grown  on  plants  that  were  cut 
down  to  about  G  inches  in  Ma}'.  Four  of  the  best 
shoots  upon  each  plant  were  retained.  The 
lilooms  are  not  so  large  grown  this  way,  but  they 


Mt\s.  Jt'ltn  L'>ck.-X  beautiful  large-tlowered  single  of 
pleasing  form  wiih  long,  rather  narrow  Hurets  neatly  dis- 
posed. Tlie  colour  is  ruse,  slightly  tinted  white  near  the 
base  of  the  florets.  The  disc  is  yellow,  surrounded  by  a 
well-dettned  white  zone.  Commended.  This  alsu  came  from 
Mr.  Lott. 

The  committee  also  wished  to  see  again:  Nellie  Towers, 
wliich  is  a  pretty  bright  rose-pink  incurved  Japanese  with 
fairly  long,  broad  florets  incurving  at  the  ends  ;  and  H.  F. 
Burrows,  a  distinct  Japanese  flower  of  rich  glowing  chestnut- 
crimson,  with  a  golden  reverse.  This  flower  may  be  classed 
as  a  loose  incurved  Japanese,  the  centre  Hurets  retlexing, 
revealing  the  rich  colouring  just  described.  A  flower  with  a 
future  is  ifrs.  F.  Judson,  which  was  said  to  be  a  white  form 
of  the  popular  incurved  Chas.  H.  Curtis.  Dorothy  Powell 
was  also  exhibited.  This  is  a  large  Japanese  hloom  of  a 
pleasing  creamy  white  colour,  reminding  us  of  Mme.  R. 
Cad bury 


The  arrangements  were  carried  out  by  Jlr.  R.  Smith, 
ehaiinian,  and  Mr.  James  Hicks,  secretary. 

NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  MEETING  of  the  floral  committee  was  held  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium,  Westminster,  nn  Monday,  the  18th  inst.,  at 
three  o'clock,  Mr.  J.  Lyne  presiding.  A  capital  attendance 
was  again  registered.  Novelties  were  not  so  numerous,  the 
advanced  period  of  the  flowering  season  probably  accounting 
for  this  fact.     Varieties  to  receive  recognition  were  : — 

William  Hirjgs. — A  massive  incurved  bloom  of  splendid 
substance,  with  fairly  broad  florets  of  good  length.  The 
colour  is  a  bright  butt",  with  a  suspicion  of  a  golden  tint, 
wliich  deepens  towards  the  base  of  the  petals.  The  blooms 
will  be  prized  for  exhibition  on  account  t.if  their  neat  form 
and  globular  build.  First-class  certiflcate  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Jones,  Ryecroft  Nursery,  Lewishani,  S.E. 

General  llutton. — A  very  laige  Japanese  bloom  of  some- 
what loose  build,  with  long,  fairly  broad  petals  of  good 
length  and  capital  substance.  The  colour  may  be  described 
as  deep  yellow,  the  florets  from  a  later  bud  selection  being 
niettily  picoteeil  crimson.  The  bloom  may  be  classed  as  a 
Japanese  rellexed.  Award  of  merit.  Exhibited  by  Mi-. 
)>eu.  Lovelock,  the  Gardens,  Brockhampton  Court,  Ross-on- 
Wye,  Herefordshire. 

Robt.  Hairalne.—TKxB  is  a  charming  example  of  the  small- 
lluwered  singles,  and  is  of  ideal  form.  Hardly  mure  than  a 
single  row  of  flat  florets  of  medium  width,  and  these  of  a 
clear  ruse  colour  and  a  yellow  disc,  make  a  very  pleasing 
flower.  It  is  free-lfoweriiig,  judging  fruin  Ihe  sprays  uf 
blossoms  exhibited.  Award  of  merit.  From  Mr.  J.  E.  Lott, 
Alexandra  Road,  Hull. 


HULL. 


The  annual  show  was  held  in  the  Artillery  Barracks  on  the 
lyth  and  1-lth  inst.  T'his  site  affords  ample  space,  and  the 
four  large  roums  belonging  lo  the  barracks  were  all  filled. 
Nowhere  is  such  punctuality  observed  in  clearing  the  rooms 
for  the  judges,  and  promptness  in  issuing  a  list  of  the  prize 
winners  in  all  the  classes,  as  by  12.a0  printed  catalogues  are 
on  sale  in  the  show.  The  arrangements  in  every  way  were 
of  the  best,  and  Messrs.  Harland  and  Dixon,  the  hon.  secre- 
taries, are  to  be  congratulated.  Cut  blooms  are  invariably 
well  staged  here,  and  handsome  prizes  offered,  which  bring 
aliout  keen  competition. 

For  twenty-four  incurved,  in  not  less  than  eighteen 
varieties,  nor  more  than  two  uf  one  sort,  there  were  three 
competitors.  Mr.  Leadbetter  (gardener  to  A.  Wilson,  Esq., 
Tranby  Croft,  Hull)  secured  the  first  award  with  medium 
sized  examples  of  leading  varieties ;  Mr.  A.  J.  Dodd  (gardener 
Lu  Mrs.  Campion,  Redhill,  Surrey)  was  second  with  larger 
but  less  refined  blooms;  x\lr.  Jarvis  {uardener  to  Mrs. 
Whittaker,  Cliff  House,  Hessle)  third.  In  the  class  for  two 
dozen  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Dodd  took  the  leading  prize 
with  medium-sized  bright  coloured  blooms;  Mr.  Leadbetter 
was  second  ;  and  Mr.  G.  C.  Coates  (gardener  to  S.  L.  Haldane. 
Esq.,  114,  Coltman  Street,  Hull)  tnird.  Six  blooms  of  any 
one  variety  Japanese  brought  seven  entries.  Mr.  G.  Walker 
(gardener  to  C.  E.  A.  Lyon,  Esq.,  The  Lair,  Hornsea),  with 
grandly  developed  blooms  of  T.  Carringtoii,  won  the  first 
prize  ;  Mr.  H.  Willcocks (gardener  to  A.  S.  Wilson,  Esij.,  M.P., 
Raywell,  Cottingham)  showed  M.  Chenon  de  Leche.  and 
won  the  second  prize  ;  Mr.  Dodd  was  third  with  Nellie 
P.tckett. 

Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  well  staged  by  Mr.  "Mason 
(gardener  to  Colonel  A.  K.  Dibb,  Kirk  Ella) ;  Mr.  Coates  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Bearpark,  Great  Thornton  Street,  Hull,  secured 
the  second  and  third  prizes  respectively.  Small-Ilowered 
varieties  like  Pumpons,  Anemone  Pompons,  and  single 
flowered  receive  much  encouiagement.  Mr.  Bearpark  won 
easily  for  twelve  bunches  of  Pompuns  with  typical  ex- 
amples. 

Amongst  nine  competitors,  Mr.  I.  B.  Hanson  (gardener 
to  W.  R.  Ringrose  A'oase,  Esq.,  Anlaby  House)  won  for 
singles;  Mr.  Coates  was  second;  and  Mr.  Cottam,  Alma 
Guldens,  Cottingham,  third. 

Many  classes  are  restricted  to  the  district,  and  right  well 
do  exhibitors  respoml.  ilr.  C.  Jennnigs  (gardener  to  F.  W- 
.lamesun,  Eoii.,  Aston  Hall,  Nurth  Fenibj)  won  tirst  place  for 
eighteen  incurved,  in  not  less  than  twelve  sorts,  staging 
handsomely  flnisbed  blooms  of  leading  varieties.  Mr.  R. 
Walker  (gardener  to  Colonel  Scracey  Clitherou,  Holham 
Hall)  won  for  twelve  incurved.  In  a  similar  class  devoted  to 
eighteen  Japanese,  Mr.  Heniy  Thompson  (gardener  to  Mrs. 
C.  J.  Ringrose,  Cottingham  Grange,  HuM)  was  the  most 
successful  ;  Mr.  Willcocks  being  second.  Mr.  Thompson  for 
twelve  Japanese  securei.1  tl;e  first  place  also  with  typical 
ixainples  of  the  best  varieties. 

An  inleiesting  class  is  that  ((»r  two  bunches  each  of 
Mrs.  G.  Ruiidle,  G.  Glenny,  and  Mrs.  Dixon,  three 
blouins  upuii  each,  and  with  not  less  than  0  inches  of 
stem,  and  fuliiige  as  grown;  Mr.  Masou  first;  Mr.  A. 
Dieweiy  (gardener  to  Mrs.  F.  B.  Mooie,  Harland  Rise, 
Cottingham)  second. 

Giuiups 

of  Chrysanthemums  interspersed  with  foliage  plants  are  a 
distinct  feature  of  this  show.  Mr.  V.  Waterbuuse  (gardener 
to  W.  T.  Owbridge,  Esq.,  Cheny  Garth,  roningham)  won 
with  u  huge  bank  containing  extremely  line  Cbrysanthemums, 
Crotons,  and  Palms  all  lightly  arranged  ;  Mi",  .larvis  was  a 
good  second;  Mr.  G.  Cottam,  Cottuigham,  third.  For  a 
miscellaneous  group  there  were  four  competitors,  and  as 
these  weie  arranged  down  the  middle  of  the  central  hall  a 
hue  effect  was  obtained.  Mr.  Charles  Tipling  (gardener  to 
F.  B.  Grotrian,  Esq.,  West  Hill  House,  Hessle)  was  ttrat  ; 
Mr.  J.  Fuster,  jun.,  Siuiddys,  Hull,  second. 


BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Mr.  HiCRr.oP,  E.B.B.lv.A.,  lectured  on  "Bees  and  Modern 
Bee-keeping"  on  the  22nd  inst.  Mr.  Weeks  (secretary 
Bromley  Ciirysanthemum  Society)  presided,  and  said  the 
members  were  fortunate  in  olitaining  the  services  of  one  who 
had  had  the  honour  of  lecturing  before  King  Edward  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  lecturer  then  explained  in  a  most 
simple  and  condensed  yet  thorough  manner  the  routine  of 
lieo  maiKiLicment.  the  queen  bee,  worker  and  drone;  straw 
hives,  n'^ighbour's  and  W.B.C.,  Ac.  ;  forming  of  wax-cells, 
laying  uf  eggs,  swarming,  honey-making,  &c.  The  lecturer 
was  able  toexplain  every  detail  with  the  aid  of  lantern 
slides. 

Mr.  Plerrod  is  resident  instructor  at  Swauley  Horti- 
cultural t'ollege,  and  several  sliiies  were  from  photo- 
graphs of  the  students  at  work  with  the  bees  at  that 
institution.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  concluded  the 
proceedings. 
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NEWLY- PLANTED  FRUIT 
TREES-TO  PRUNE  OR 
NOT    TO    PRUNE. 


W 


E  ha\'e  received  many  instruc- 
tive articles  and  notes  about 
this  matter,  and  print  as  many 
as  we  can  this  week  : 

"I  had  thought  wide  expe- 
rience had  long  since  settled  this  matter,  and 
determined  the  great  need  for  the  pruning  of 
young  or  recently  -  planted  trees.  One  of  the 
finest  examples  of  the  results  of  pruning  young 
trees  is  to  be  now  seen  in  Middlesex,  where 
a-  market  gardener  put  down  a  large  breadth, 
running  to  some  10,000  trees  of  half-standard  form, 
chiefly  as  maidens,  and  cut  them  hard  back  the 
same  winter.  These  half-standard  trees,  now  some 
six  years  old,  cannot  be  excelled  anj'where  for  vigour 
and  health.  It  has  been  said  that  the  experiments  on 
pruning  and  non-pruning  of  newly-planted  trees  at 
the  Duke  of  Bedford's  experimental  fruit  farm  were 
a  long  way  favourable  to  the  first  season's  pruning. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Castle  will  tell  us  all  about  it.  Several 
winters  since  1  was  called  into  Gloucestershire  to 
advise  as  to  a  large  fruit  orchard.  In  it  had  been 
planted  numerous  standard  trees  the  winter  pre- 
ceding. These  had  made  practically  no  growth 
beyond  mere  leafing.  Not  one  had  been  in  the 
least  pruned.  I  had  several  lifted,  and  found 
absolutely  no  root-action  had  followed — and  no 
wonder,  as  the  non-pruning  had  conduced  to  sap 
stagnation.  Nothing  in  relation  to  newly-planted 
trees  beyond  proper  planting  is  more  important 
than  the  creation  of  root  activity  the  following 
season,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  pruning  back 
the  shoots  of  the  previous  year  two-thirds  or  so, 
thus  equalising  head  and  root  pruning.  These 
dormant  buds  break  strong,  producing  good  leafage, 
and  this  reacts  on  the  roots  and  creates  equal 
root-action.  We  must  alwaj's  remember  that  what 
is  good  for  forest  trees  or  shrubs  is  not  always 
conducive  to  the  welfare  of  fruit  trees. — A.U.'' 

"  Tliis  subject,  so  ably  commented  upon  by  Mr. 
Engleheart,  page  348,  is  one  upon  which  I  hold  very 
strong  views,  and  one,  also,  which  I  consider  of 
vast  importance  to  that  great  army  of  fruit  culti- 
vators— beginners,  who  may  be  planting  a  single 
tree,  or,  perhaps,  one  hundred. 

"As  Mr.  Engleheart  rightly  points  out,  when 
such  experts  as  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Pearson  differ, 
surely  to  the  beginner  the  subject  assumes  three 
times  greater  difficulties  in  knowing  what  to  do 
for  the  best. 

"  I  think  it  will  be  admitted  bj'  all  interested  in 
the  subject  of  fruit  growing,  whether  for  home 
consumption  or  for  profit,  that  a  proper  start 
should  be  made,  a  good  foundation  laid,  therefore 
the  first    season's    management  is    all   important. 


I  do  not  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  locality, 
season,  and  kind  of  fruit  have  a  strong  bearing  on 
the  question  of  pruning  or  non-pruning  the  first 
season.  I  think  it  is  quite  safe  to  treat  trees  alike 
under  various  conditions,  such  as  enumerated.  I 
am  not  a  believer  in  the  principle  of  the  lifting 
and  replanting  of  fruit  trees  to  induce  them  to 
bear  fruit,  thus  checking  vigorous  growth  and  the 
forming  of  fruit  buds  instead  of  growth  shoots  in  a 
broad  sense. 

"I  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  saying  that 
fruit  trees— an  Apple,  for  example— will  fruit  freely 
without  interfering  with  its  roots,  provided  sufficient 
space  can  be  given  to  the  branches.  If  on  the 
other  hand,  space  is  limited,  then  there  is  no 
alternative  but  to  check  the  growth  by  interfering 
with  the  progress  of  root-action. 

"After  several  years  experience  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion whatever  in  ranging  myself  on  the  side  of  the 
pruner.  During  the  last  ten  3'ears  alone  I  have 
planted  over  2,000  Apple  trees,  and  at  first  tried 
various  experiments  in  the  pruning  of  the  branches, 
but  now  I  treat  newl^'-planted  trees  one  wa}'  onlj- 
— pruning  them.  On  this  important  subject  I  will 
state  my  practice.  I  am  a  matter  of  fact  culti- 
vator, basing  my  opinions  on  practice  onlj'. 

"The first  object,  both  in  bush  treesand  standards 
— the  latter  in  particular — should  be  to  encourage 
vigorous  growth,  and  not  the  formation  of  fruit 
buds  in  early  life  ;  a  proper  foundation  should  be 
laid  to  ensure  full  size  being  attained  in  the  shortest 
possible  time. 

"  Some  say  the  pruning  the  first  year  after  plant- 
ing should  not  go  beyond  simply  nipping  out  the 
points  of  the  jjrevious  j-ear's  shoots.  The  reason 
given  is  that  the  roots  having  been  mutilated  and 
some  of  them  destroyed,  the  tree  cannot  withstand 
drought  the  following  summer  when  cut  hard  back. 
This  plan,  I  hold,  is  entirely  wrong,  because  a  whole 
3'ear's  growth  is  lost.  My  experience  again  leads 
me  to  say  that  the  growth  from  these  semi-dormant 
e3-es  the  second  j^ear  is  not  so  vigorous  as  it  would 
be  were  the  shoots  cut  hard  back  the  same  season 
that  the  trees  were  planted. 

"Another  argument  advanced  against  pruning  the 
first  jear  is  that  it  is  unwise  to  give  two  checks  to 
a  tree  at  once.  In  planting  one  was  given,  and  by 
cutting  back  the  branches  as  hard  as  I  propose 
another  is  given.  The  fallacy'  of  this  reason  is 
easil}'  shown.  The  tree  in  its  weakened  state  has 
not  the  power  to  push  growth  from  all  the  buds 
the  shoots  contain,  and  the  sap  naturall}'  rushes  to 
the  tips  of  the  shoots,  a  weakened  growth  being 
produced  by  the  extreme  eyes,  whilst  those  buds 
nearest  the  base  of  the  tree  remain  dormant.  The 
result  is  that  the  tree  at  that  part  always  has 
a  bare  stem,  provided  that  the  branches  are  not 
cut  back  the  following  year  to  a  limited  number 
of  e3'es.  The  objection  to  this  plan  is,  however, 
the  loss  of  a  whole  year's  growth  ;  this  is  a  serious 
matter  nowadaj's,  when  time  seems  to  be  so  precious. 


Now,  if  the  tree  had  its  weakened  energies  con- 
centrated into  a  limited  space  of,  say,  G  inches, 
or  even  S  inches,  of  strong  shoots,  a  much  more 
satisfactory  growth  could  be  expected  the  first  year. 
The  plan  of  cutting  off  the  ends  of  the  shoots,  say, 

2  inches,  results  in  onl}'  a  few  inches  of  new 
growth  from  the  stronger  and  hardly  any  from 
the  weaker  shoots. 

"The  method  that  I  practice  is  to  cut  the 
shoots  back  to  within  6  inches  of  the  base,  or 
rather  less  in  those  that  are  weakly,  allowing  a 
couple  or  so  more  inches  to  the  stronger,  and 
cutting  to  buds  tending  outwards  as  being  the  best 
for  getting  the  desired  shape  of  crown.  The  result 
of  this   pruning  will  be  that  shoots  from  1  foot  to 

3  feet  long  will  be  made  the  first  year.  It  may 
be  said  that  shoots  cannot  always  be  cut  to  one 
uniform  length,  nor  is  perfect  uniformity  quite 
desirable,  as  some  shoots  must  be  left  of  greater 
length  in  some  parts  to  obtain  the  required  shape 
of  the  tree. 

"  The  early  part  of  February  is  a  good  time  to 
prune  newly-planted  trees,  but  with  trees  planted 
in  January  and  Februar3'  the  pruning  may  be  done 
earl3'  in  March.  Who  would  think  of  planting 
vines,  allowing  them  to  grow  for  one  3'ear,  and 
then  cutting  them  back  to  the  base  or  nearly  so? 

' '  Take  a  few  of  manj'  other  subjects,  for  example, 
who  would  dream  of  allowing  newl3'  -  planted 
Pruuus  Pissardi,  Hydrangea  paniculata.  Golden 
Elder,  or  Lilacs  to  remain  one  season  before  cutting 
them  hard  back? — E.  Molyneux." 

"In  asking  experts  and  others  to  give  expres- 
sion to  their  opinions  on  this  matter,  Mr.  Engle- 
heart opens  a  very  interesting  discussion,  and  if 
the  leading  growers  in  the  various  fruit-growing 
centres  respond  to  his  invitation — as  I  have  nc 
doubt  they  will  do — much  valuable  and  practical 
information  will  be  forthcoming  as  a  result. 
Readers  of  The  Gakdex  maj'  therefore  look 
forward  with  interest  to  being  enlightened  on 
this  subject,  and  the  opinions  that  will  be  ex- 
pressed either  for  or  against  the  practice  of 
pruning  newdy -planted  fruit  trees  will  perhaps 
help  to  clear  up  the  uncertainty  which  now  exists 
in  the  minds  of  so  man3'  regarding  this  matter. 

"Having  lived  until  recentlv  in  an  extensive 
fruit-producing  district  in  the  West  Midlands  for 
man3'  years,  I  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  state 
that  I  had  there  ample  opportunities  for  forming 
an  unbiassed  opinion,  as  I  not  onl3'  Avitnessed  the 
planting  of  a  great  number  of  orchard  trees  in 
that  time,  but  also  planted  hundreds  myself. 
From  personal  observations  and  the  experience 
thus  gained,  I  can  therefore  safely  affirm  that, 
providing  the  planting  is  done  in  reasonable  time^ 
a  certain  amount  of  pruning  leads  to  beneficial 
results.  Bv  this  it  will  be  seen  that  I  favour  the 
exemption  of  late-planted  trees  from  such  pruning, 
and  for  this  reason — that,  having  been  so  recentlj: 
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subjected  to  root  disturbance,  they  need  every 
leaf  that  their  branches  are  capable  of  developing 
to  assist  in  tlie  formation  of  new  roots  and 
to  aid  in  establishing  the  trees  in  their  new 
quarters.  But  I  do  not  advise  the  omission  of 
pruning  altogether  in  this  case,  as  this  is  only 
deferred  until  the  following  autumn  or  winter  for 
the  reasons  given  above.  When  the  planting  is 
performed  in  good  time,  quantities  of  J'oung  roots 
are  united  before  spring  begins,  and  the  trees  in  a 
sen.se  become  partly  established,  or,  at  least,  so 
much  so  that  the  needful  amount  of  pruning  tlien 
does  no  harm.  By  omitting  to  prune  at  all,  orchard 
trees  are  invariably  ruined  for  several  seasons, 
instances  of  which  may  often  be  seen  in  farm 
orchards.  In  such  cases  they  are  often  left  un- 
touched once  the  planting  is  completed,  fruit-buds 
form  on  the  j'oung  wood,  and  little  or  no  growth  i= 
made.  If  tlie  season  is  propitious  they  bear  the 
following  year,  with  the  inevitable  result  that  the 
trees  require  two  or  three  seasons  in  which  to 
recuperate.  By  resorting  to  pruning,  such  harmful 
consequences  are  obviated,  as,  by  having  a  lesser 
quantitj'  of  wood  to  keep  supjjlied  with  sap,  the 
energies  of  the  trees  are  then  directed  towards  the 
production  of  new  growths,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  heads  of  the  trees  are  laid,  so  to  speak,  before 
they  commence  to  bear  fruit. 

"  With  regard  to  the  amount  of  pruning  required 
in  the  case  of  newly-planted  fruit  trees,  I  am  no 
advocate  for  such  hard  pruning  as  has  occasionally 
come  under  my  notice,  when  ever3'  shoot  was 
"  stumped "  back  to  within  a  few  inches  from 
where  they  originated.  This  leads  to  extra  strong 
sappy  shoots  being  produced,  the  wood  of  which 
does  not  ripen  thoroughly,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
have  I  seen  such  fall  a  pre}'  to  canker.  If  the 
shoots  or  branches  in  a  j'oung  and  freshly -planted 
tree  are  pruned  back  to  one-third  or  one-half, 
according  to  their  length  and  strength,  firm 
growths  of  medium  strength  will  result.  These 
invariably  ripen  thorough]}',  and  can  be  safely 
depended  on  for  extending  the  trees  both  verti- 
cally and  laterally,  and  that  with  the  best  results. 
Should  there  be  a  surplus  of  young  shoots,  which 
is  usually  the  case,  those  not  required  can  be 
spurred  back  either  during  the  summer  months  or 
in  the  following  winter. — A.  W. " 

"  In  the  issue  of  The  Garden  of  the  'iSrd 
ult.  appears  a  (juestion  by  Mr.  Engleheart  relative 
to  the  need  or  otherwise  of  pruning  fruit  trees  at 
the  time  of  planting.  When  such  eminent  growers 
as  Messrs.  Bunyard  and  Pearson  are  so  utterly 
opposed  in  their  dealing  with  the  subject,  how 
can  minds  of  lesser  training  grasp  the  correct 
course  of  procedure,  and  how  is  reconciliation  to  be 
arrived  at?  I  fear  it  will  always  be  a  case  of 
doctors  dift'ering.  iSuch  differences  go  to  prove  that 
there  is  no  one  royal  road  to  success,  but  evidently 
two.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Engleheart  brings 
forward  a  very  seasonable  question  for  debate,  and 
something  may  be  gained  by  an  interchange  of 
thought. 

"That  the  same  diverse  opinion  is  held  by  others 
I  have  had  ample  proof.  Calling  recently  on  a 
gardening  friend,  some  newly-planted  trees  were 
pointed  out,  and  the  (question  of  pruning  had 
evidently  disturbed  his  mind.  Mj'  friend  claimed 
that  the  trees  should  remain  for  the  first  year  as 
they  left  the  nursery,  pruned  trees  being  referred 
to  as  objects  of  pity,  but  if  the  trutli  be  told  I  do 
not  think  a  disinterested  person  would  distinguish 
much  between  the  two,  for  all  were  doing  very 
well  and  seemed  to  be  rooting  satisfactorily. 
The  first  year  of  planting,  however,  does  not 
decide  the  point,  progress  made  in  after  years  lieing 
the  better  illustration  of  theories.  My  experience 
is  that  a  tree  that  in  the  nursery  has  made  a  good 
deal  of  lateral  growth,  if  despatched,  say,  100  miles, 
and  replanted,  will,  if  left  unpruned,  have  as 
much  as  it  cm  do  to  sustain  the  balance  between 
the  roots  and  the  top,  because  in  lifting  the  roots 
are  sure  to  be  considerably  lessened.  At  the  same 
time,  no  doubt,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  stored  nourish- 
ment in  the  tree  that  can  be  turned  to  useful 
account  when  spring  comes  round,  and  this  extra 
store  greatly  promotes  root  growth.  This  must  be 
supported  in  summer  by  mulching  and  watering. 


A  great  deal  depends  on  this  summer  treatment ; 
indeed,  much  more  than  is  general!}'  admitted — 
success  or  partial  failure  may  bo  easily  traced  to 
this  end. 

"  The  foregoing  has  reference  more  particularly  to 
the  orchard  standard,  (harden  trees,  whether  of 
bush,  pyramid,  or  espalier-trained,  when  sent  out 
from  a  good  nursery,  do  not  afford  much  ground 
for  debate,  for  the  periodic  replanting  takes  from 
them  all  tendency  to  grossness.  They  are  fur- 
nished exactly  right,  and  the  roots  are  in  like 
good  order.  To  prune  them  would  be  wasting 
time  and  tending  to  set  up  a  greater  vigour 
than  is  good  for  them,  although,  as  Mr. 
Engleheart  very  correctly  says,  the  first  object  of 
the  planter  should  be  to  secure  a  tree  first  and 
fruit  afterwards.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  the 
baits  held  out  by  some  of  the  possibilities  of 
immediate  crops.  Some  will  pride  tnemselves  in 
getting  a  partial  crop  the  first  year  after  planting': 
it  is  much  more  economical  to  stay  this  tendency 
by  removing  the  floiver  buds.  Mr.  Engleheart's 
trees,  which  killed  tliemselves  by  precocious  fruit- 
bearing,  aflbrd  one  illustration  of  the  possibilities 
of  tlie  non-pruning  theory,  and  once  trees  have  set 
up  a  prospective  harvest  in  fruit  buds  it  needs  a 
stronger  will  than  many  possess  to  cut  them  away 
with  a  view  to  encouraging  wood  instead  of  fruit. 
I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  pruning  according 
to  the  condition  of  individual  trees,  when  they 
have  advanced  into  leaf,  may  effect  the  desired  end 
better  than  anticipating  the  prospects  in  a  dormant 
state,  or  by  waiting  until  theautumn  and  thenculting 
away  what  growth  has  been  made. — W.  Strl'gnell, 
Trowbridge.'' 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

National  Rose  Society.— The  twenty- 
fifth  annual  general  meeting  will  Lake  place  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Hotel  Windsor, 
A'ictoria  Street,  Westminster,  on  Thursday 
next  at  8.30  p.m.,  to  receive  the  report  of 
the  committee ;  to  pass  the  accounts ;  to  elect 
the  committee  and  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  ; 
and  for  the  transaction  of  other  general  business. 
There  are  several  proposed  alterations  of  by-laws 
and  regulations,  one  to  the  effect  that  "where 
sufficient  prominence  is  given  in  the  schedule  to 
classes  for  decorative  and  Tea  Roses  the  com- 
mittee may  grant  pei  mission  for  a  two  days" 
show."  The  dinner  will  take  place  after  the 
meeting,  viz.,  at  5.30,  when  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell,  the 
well  known  rosarian,  will  take  the  chair.  Those 
wishing  to  attend  the  dinner,  and  we  hope  all 
interested  in  the  society  will  make  a  point  of 
being  present,  must  send  in  their  names  to  one  of 
the  secretaries  before  the  I  nth  inst.  The  musical 
arrangements  are  under  the  superintendence  of  Mr. 
(i.  Bunyard,  V.M.H.  We  need  scarcely  remark 
that  the  secretaries  are  the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain, 
WestwcU  Vicarage,  Ashford,  Kent,  and  Mr.  Ed. 
Mawley,  Rosebank,  (ireat  Berkhamstead. 

The  bottled   fruit  display.— I  regret 

to  notice  in  one  or  two  of  your  garden  contempo- 
raries exception  taken  to  two  things  in  relation  to 
Mr.  J.  E.  Austin's  recent  fine  show  of  bottled 
fruits  at  the  iJrill  Hall  and  his  paper.  First,  the 
display  was  thought  to  be  needlessly  large.  But 
is  it  not  unhappily  everyone's  experience  that  in 
these  days  only  large  things,  or  those  which  are  of 
a  decided  character,  arouse  attention  and  interest '.' 
It  was  not  to  the  mere  advertisement,  for  no  one 
needs  this  less  than  fruit  bottlers  at  present,  but 
to  first  command  attention,  then  to  show  by  the 
largeness  of  the  display  how  very  important  were 
the  connections  between  whole  fruit  preservation 
and  hardy  fruit  culture.  Then  it  was  said  that 
the  paper  read  was  disappointing,  because  it  did 
not  treat  on  methods  of  fruit  bottling.  But  there 
was  not  the  least  suggestion  in  the  title  of  the 
paper  that  such  disclosure  of  a  successful  bottler's 
work  would  be  made.  The  title  of  the  paper  was 
"  Whole  Fruit  Bottling  in  Relation  to  Fruit 
Culture,''  and  the  paper  did  cover  that  ground 
fully.  Surely  because  some  curious  persons  wanted, 
as  it  were,  to  suck  Mr.  Austin's  brains,  it  was  not 


to  be  assumed  that  he  should  give  himself  away. 
Still  farther,  it  was  a  fact  that  in  the  audience 
were  representatives  of  other  bottling  firms,  and 
to  have  told  plainly  of  the  methods  which  had  led 
in  his  case  to  so  successful  results  would  have  been 
folly.  But  still  farther,  it  should  be  clear  to  every- 
one that  under  no  purely  domestic  conditions  is  it 
possible  to  do  what  a  bottler  on  a  large  scale  can 
do.  For  instance,  fruit  can  be  received,  bottled, 
and  hermetically  capsuled  down  in  the  short 
space  of  twenty  minutes  by  the  aid  of  steam 
boilers  in  which  cold  water  can  be  made  to 
boil  in  thirty  seconds.  That  cannot  be  done  at 
home. — A.  D. 

FoPCing-  Snowdrops.— Surely  in  these 
days  there  is  no  necessity  to  worry  over  the 
difficulty  of  forcing  the  common  kind  (Galanthus 
nivalis)  when  we  have  kinds  which  naturally 
flower  from  early  October  onwards  ;  true,  several 
of  these  have  so  far  been  comparatively  scarce,  but 
with  the  recent  advent  of  G.  cilicicus  in  thousands 
the  problem  is  simply  one  of  A  B  C. — T.  Smith, 
Newry. 

Anemone   Pulsatilla  (page  364).— The 

statement  that  flower-buds  frequently  turn  blind 
was  intended  to  refer  to  A.  patens  not  to  A.  pra- 
tensis,  which  always  produces  perfect  flowers  and 
behaves  best  of  all  its  class.  I  first  raised  it  from 
seed  gathered  in  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson's  garden  at 
Wisley,  where  it  was  called  "the  black  Pulsatilla." 
— C.  W.  D. 

Dundee  and  Aberdeen  Chrysan- 
themum shows.  —  Dundee  held  a  large 
Chrysanthemum  show  extending  over  three  days, 
and  closing  on  the  the  ^3rd  ult.,  when  the  chief 
piizes  for  blooms  were  secured  by  Mr.  Beisant, 
Castle  Huntly.  Mr.  Nicol,  another  Scotch  grower, 
secured  some  of  the  chief  prizes.  At  Aberdeen  on 
the  2:2nd  and  'iSrd  ult.,  a  show  chiefly  of  Chrysan- 
themums was  held.  Some  blooms  from  Mr.  Wells, 
Earlswood,  Surrey,  attracted  mucli  attention.  Both 
shows  were  well  patronised  by  visitors. 

Sonerilas    in   bloom.— Though  usually 

regarded  more  from  a  foliage  than  a  flowering 
point  of  view,  many  of  the  garden  varieties  of 
Sonerila  are  very  pretty  when  thickly  studded 
with  their  light  ro.sy  mauve-tinted  blossoms  late  in 
the  autumn.  The  Sonerilas  are  naturally  sportive, 
but  the  differences  are  more  in  foliage  than  in 
flower.  Many  of  the  varieties  are  but  forms  of 
Sonerila  margaritacea,  which  was  introduced  from 
India  by  1  homas  Lobb,  when  travelling  for  Messrs. 
Veitch  in  1854.  The  only  other  true  species  in 
the  Kew  list  are  S.  maculata,  from  the  Himalayas, 
and  S.  pepcromiai'folia. — T. 

Bomarea  oligantha.  —  The  Bomareas 
form  a  pretty  class  of  climbing  Alstrcemeriads  and 
their  value  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  fact  that 
tlieir  blossoms  are  often  produced  during  the  dull 
months  of  the  year  ;  indeed,  their  flowering  season 
is  not  limited  to  any  particular  period,  as  the 
climbing  shoot  is  pushed  up  from  its  stout  root- 
stock,  completes  its  growth,  produces  a  terminal 
cluster  of  blossoms,  and  then  dies  awa}',  leaving 
another  to  take  its  place.  As  the  plant  grows  with 
more  freedom  during  spring  and  summer,  and  the 
shoots  take  several  months  to  reach  their  limit,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  that  more  flowers  appear  in 
autumn  and  winter  than  at  any  other  period.  In 
Bomarea  oligantha  the  climbing  stem  reaches  a 
Height  of  S  feet  or  thereabouts,  and  is  clothed 
with  pointed  leaves.  The  individual  flowers 
composing  the  drooping  umbel  are  somewhat  funnel- 
shaped,  the  three  outer  segments  being  bright  red, 
while  the  inner  ones  are  yellow,  dotted  with 
brown.  In  this  species  the  seed  capsule  often 
ripens,  and  \\hcn  it  does  the  segments  curl  back 
an<l  expose  the  coral  red  seeds  within.  In  this 
stage  they  remain  a  considerable  time.  Another 
species  in  flower  is  the  large  growing  B.  Carderi, 
which  has  an  umbel  sometimes  2  feet  across,  with 
flowers  as  large  as  those  of  a  moderate  sized 
Lapageria,  but  the  colour  is  pink  on  the  outer 
segments,  while  the  inner  ones  are  of  a  pale 
greenish  tinge,  dotted  with  chocolate.  Other 
desirable  species  are  B.  conferta  or  patacocensis, 
B.  frondea,  and  B.  caldasiana.  All  of  the  above 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  regions  of  South 
America. — H.  P. 
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White  Ag-apanthus.— The  white  African 
Lily  is  a  plant  of  rare  beanty.  I  do  not  know 
how  it  behaves  elsewhere,  but  here  it  is  far  less 
free  in  growth  than  the  blue  one.  This  we  liave 
in  thousands,  the  white  onl}'  in  tens.  I  have  not 
even  ten,  and  it  increases  but  slowlj'.  Its  white 
is  such  a  pleasant  one  with  so  much  warmth  in  it, 
and  it  is  in  such  satisfying  relation  to  the  pale 
yellow  anthers.  Higher  up  in  the  mountains 
Agapanthuses  thrive  better  than  with  me.  There 
the}'  get  a  heavy  clay  soil  and  plenty  of  rain.  On 
the  dry  bank  where  I  grow  them  their  flowering 
season  is  but  a  short  one,  beginning  in  .June  and 
scarcely  lasting  on  into  July.  They  are  worthy  of 
a  moister  and  a  better  place,  but  are  victims  to 
duty  where  they  are,  their  business  being  to  keep 
up  a  steep  piece  of  land.  This  they  do  admirably 
with  their  matted  roots.  The  white  ones  are 
brought  into  the  choicest  pcsitions  in  the  garden 
and  taken  great  care  of. — W.  .T.,  J'orf  Bona/ 
iVoiintains  ('2,000  feet),  Jumaua. 

November  flowers  in  Scotland.— 

It  may  interest  your  readers  to  know  that  the 
following  flowers  were  in  bloom  here  on  Novem- 
ber 11,  most  of  them  in  quantity,  as  they  would 
have  been  in  September.  Romneya  Coulteri,  planted 
three  years  ago  in  a  small  bed,  is  now  a  bush 
4  feet  high  and  3  feet  through,  with  many  lateral 
shoots,  and  has  flowered  well.  It  has  been  given 
a  slight  covering  of  Bracken  from  December  to 
March.  Another  plant  put  in  against  a  wall  never 
did  well ;  it  seems  to  like  moisture.  Ronine3'a 
Coulteri,  Jessamine,  Periwinkle,  Gentiana  acaulis. 
Crane's-bill,  Cornflower,  Physalis  alkekengi.  Cam- 
panula pyramidalis,  Crocosmia  aurea,  Celsia  cretica, 
Clematis  Jackmani,  Santolina,  Salvia  patens, 
Corj'dalis,  Lobelia  cardiualis,  Rudbeokia  New- 
manni,Hj'drangeahortensis,  Hydrangea  pariieulata, 
Geum,  Aeonitnm  autumnale,  Doronicum,  Borage, 
Pentstenion  barbatus,  Hedysarum  coronariuni, 
Rudbeckia  purpurea,  Sohizostylis  coccinea,  Mont- 
bretias,  Pansies,  Rliodauthe  Manglesi,  Anemone 
japonicum,  Veronica  verbenaria,  Agrostenima 
coronaria,  Dahlias, Chrysanthemums,  Lnpinus  arbo- 
reus  (yellow,  (i  feet  high  in  borders).  Carnations, 
Saxifraga  sarmentosa,  Gazania,  Helleborus  colchi- 
cus,  Anthemis  tinctoria,  Valerian,  Phlox,  Phygelius 
capensis,  Asters  (Michaelmas  Daisies),  Tradescantia 
(white  and  blue),  Verbascum  nigrum,  Sedum 
spectabile.  Fuchsia  globosa,  Erica  carnea.  Salvia 
Bluebeard,  Shirley  Poppies,  Godetias,  Candytuft, 
Nicotiana  sylvestris,  Malope,  Larkspur  (annual), 
Sunflowers,  Linarias,  Corn  Marigold,  African 
Marigold,  Viscaria  cardinalis,  Alonsoa  Warscewiczi, 
Tagetes,  Antirrhinum,  Coreopsis,  Salpiglossis, 
Welsh  Poppy,  Lupins  (annual).  Calendula,  Pyre- 
thrums,  Nasturtiums,  Sweet  Peas,  Mignonette, 
and  Roses  (Teas,  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  China,  and 
Rugosa  Mrs.  G.  Bruant).— H.  G.  Baird,  Adamton, 
Monlion,  Ayrshire. 

New  Gooseberry  Victoria  at  Mor- 
peth.— When  in  the  North  I  saw  some  very  fine 
crops  of  this  new  variety,  and  though,  as  tar  as 
size  is  concerned,  others  are  equal  to  it,  some  pro- 
bably larger,  I  never  saw  any  superior  as  regards 
cropping.  On  the  other  hand,  I  was  able  to  test 
the  new  Victoria,  as  it  was  grown  by  the  side  of  the 
popular  Whinham's  Industry.  The  Victoria  was 
excellent,  everj'  shoot  being  a  mass  of  berries.  I 
am  quite  aware  Gooseberries  do  well  in  the  North. 
A  few  miles  further  North — Alnwick  Castle — the 
trees  carrj'  enormous  crops,  and  the  new  Victoria 
will  be  looked  upon  with  special  favour  by  large 
growers  as  one  of  the  most  profitable  grown.  The 
fruit  is  large,  pale  red  in  colour,  and  the  flavour 
excellent.  This  will  be  a  useful  variety  on  account 
of  its  size  and  earliness.  The  green  fruits  will 
probably  be  in  much  favour  for  market  supplies 
owing  to  the  quick  growth  of  the  bush.  The 
Messrs.  Charlton,  who  introduced  the  new  Victoria, 
are  to  be  congratvdated  on  such  a  fine  fruit. — G.  W. 

A  good  autumn   stewing-   Pear.— 

There  is  no  want  of  Stewing  Pears  late  in  the  year 
and  well  on  into  the  spring,  but  earlier  in  the 
season  such  kinds  as  cook  well  are  none  too 
plentiful.  Gilogil  is  not  so  well  known  as  its 
merits  deserve,  as  the  fruits,  when  cooked  as 
gathered  from  the  trees,  are  leally  excellent,  and  I 
do  not  know  of  anj'  variety  to  ecjual  it   in  c|uality 


if  used  at  any  time  from  October  to  Christmas. 
The  fruits  are  large,  distinct  in  shape,  and  the 
flesh  is  sweet  and  juicy.  This  variety  is  a  great 
favourite  on  the  Continent,  and  is  there  grown 
under  half  a  dozen  diH'erent  names.  It  is  a  great 
favourite  in  the  Paris  market,  as  it  is  considered 
the  best  autumn-cooking  Pear  grown.  I  have  seen 
this  variety  staged  at  exhibitions  in  the  dessert 
classes  under  the  name  of  Teton  de  Venus,  but  it 
is  best  to  class  it  as  a  first-rate  stewing  variety. 
At  the  Pear  conference  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  at  Chiswick,  in  ISS."),  it  was  very  well' 
staged  under  the  name  of  Gilles-o'-Gilles.  It  woidd 
be  interesting  to  know  if  the  latter  is  correct,  at 
any  rate  it  is  a  variety  well  worth  a  note  at  this 
season. — G.  Wythes. 

W^intering   pot   Strawberries.  —  I 

recently  saw  some  very  good  plants  of  pot  Straw- 
berries stacked  at  least  3  feet  to  4  feet  high.  This 
was  done  early  in  October,  but  I  woidd  not  advise 
anyone  to  follow  this  plan.  At  one  time  we  used 
to  stack  our  plants,  but  it  was  not  until  much  later 
than  October,  as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  do  no  harm  ; 
indeed,  in  my  opinion  drought  is  more  harmful 
than  early  frosts.  The  dittioulty  with  forced 
Strawberries  stacked  earlj'  is  that  the  roots  suffer 
from  drought,  and  this  is  not  good  for  the  plants. 
The  Strawberrj'  in  its  winter  (|uarter  in  the  open 
is  moist  all  the  winter.  Another  evil  is  that  plants 
piled  thus  suffer  more  from  severe  winds  after  frost 
than  when  on  a  flat  surface,  and  unless  much  soil 
or  protecting  material  is  used  between  the  pots 
the  roots  suffer,  and  if  the  plants,  either  from 
exposure  or  drought,  suffer  in  winter  the  spikes 
will  be  weak  in  the  spring  ;  indeed,  I  have  seen 
the  roots  decay  badly  when  placed  indoors  to  force. 
I  would  advise  wintering  the  plants  on  the  flat  on 
well  drained  ground,  with  a  liberal  ((uantity  of 
ashes  between  the  pots,  the  latter  being  well 
plunged  over  the  rims.  This  is  preferable  where 
there  are  large  quantities  to  stack. — A.  C.  N. 

Iris   w^ith    proliferous   stem.— Your 

note  on  freakish  growths  recently  was  fairly 
demonstrated  to  me  to-day,  when,  on  going  over 
the  Iris  beds  (Flag  Iris),  I  found  a  proliferous  stem 
upon  which,  at  two  different  places,  nodes  had 
been  formed,  and  a  completely  developed  rhizome 
perfected,  not  where  one  would  have  expected  it 
at  the  branching  of  the  stem,  but  in  the  places 
below  it,  w  here  there  was  no  trace  of  a  leaf.  They 
are  attached  to  the  stem  by  a  short  neck.  Needless 
to  say  I  look  forward  to  their  future  with  interest. 
The  plant  upon  which  they  occur  is  one  of  the 
smaller  Cengialtii  species,  which  are  distinct  Ijotli 
in  habit  and  inflorescence.  Thej'  are  very  earlj- 
flowering,  and  the  large  flowers  of  violet-purple 
are  developed  upon  very  small  buds,  which  are 
enclosed  in  a  sort  of  brown  tissue  paper  spathe. 
They  differ  entirely  from  pallida  (with  m  hich  1 
have  seen  them  pigeon-holed),  being  quite  dwarf 
and  deciduous,  their  rhizomes  are  so  sweet  with  the 
scent  of  violets  that  one  stops  involuntarily  before 
them  during  winter  time.  Some  of  their  hj'brids 
with  pallida  have  given  perfect  flowers  of  exquisite 
shape  and  delicate  colour.  Tall  and  slender,  j'et 
vigorous,  they  are  conspicuous  amongst  their 
brethren  for  dainty  grace.  'J'his  is  the  first 
example  I  have  met  with  in  the  European  Iris  of 
plants  being  found  upon  the  lower  stem,  though  it 
is  a  favourite  method  of  increase  with  nearly  aill 
the  Cape  Iridea'. — W.  J.  Cai'akne. 


DIELYTRA 


IN 


SPECTABILIS 
POTS. 

This  is  undoubtedlj'  one  of  the  most  useful  of 
spring  flowering  plants,  either  for  the  open 
border  or  for  pots.  Few  bitlbous-rooted  plants 
can  be  used  in  so  many  places  with  such  good 
effect.  It  may  be  also  used  in  raised  posi- 
tions, as  in  corner.s  of  rockeries.  It  is  most 
useful  in  mixed  borders  and  for  growing  on 
the  margin  of  shrubberies  where  it  has  room  to 
spread,  or  in  the  open  spaces  of  peaty  beds 
where  Rhododendrons  and  plants  of  a  kindred 
nature  are  grown. 

Fine  iilants  are  often  seen  in  borders  devoted 


to  flowers,  in  kitchen  gardens,  and  frequently 
in  cottage,  farmhouse,  and  other  gardens 
where  the  owner  delights  in  llowers.  In  .such 
places  the  best  s])ecimens  are  met  with,  from 
the  fact  that  they  get  shelter  and  are  allowed 
to  go  undisturbed  for  years. 

JNlany  think  it  is  unsatisfactory  tor  the  open 
garden,  owing  to  its  liability  to  get  cut  down 
by  frost  in  the  spring.  In  such  cases  this 
frequently  arises  from  the  grower  placing  it  in 
an  e.xposed  position  in  full  sun,  where  it  is 
quickly  excited  into  growth.  Far  better  place 
itvvhere  this  is  not  the  case  and  where  it  gets 
slight  shelter  from  the  morning  sun.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  place  plants  that  come  early  into 
growth  and  that  sutler  from  frost  in  hot 
situations  ;  far  better  choose  a  cold  spot  where 
the  growth  is  retarded,  as  in  this  way  they 
frequently  escape  late  frost. 
I  ?I  have  seen  them  growing  for  years  in  an 
exposed  position,  in  partial  shade,  in  a  Norfolk 
garden,  and  yet  not  in  the  least  injured  by  fro.st. 
If  it'is  found  necessary  to  have  them  in  warm 
spots  'tlien  place  some  Fir  or  other  br  nches 


DIELYTRA    SPECTABILIS    W   A    POT. 

round  them  in  the  early  stages  of  the  growth 
to  shelter  them.  I  do  this  in  our  garden  to  the 
stock  we  grow  on  for  forcing.  In  our  low 
position  we  suffer  from  late  frost. 

Useful  as  the  Dielytra  is  for  the  open  garden, 
I  consider  it  more  so  for  pots.  In  this  way  it 
can  be  used  for  many  decorative  purposes  ; 
added  to  this,  I  know  no  other  plant  of  this 
colour  and  with  such  a  graceful  habit  that 
blooms  in  the  spring  seaso)i.  I  have  grown 
plants  in  small  pots,  using  them  for  small 
vases  in  house  decoration  or  for  forcing 
groups,  also  for  conservatory  stages.  To  see 
this  plant  to  the  best  advantage  it  should  be 
grown  in  10-inch  or  li2-inch  pots  and  brought 
forward  slowly  in  spring. 

The  plant  here  figured  was  in  a  10-inch  pot. 
We  grew  a  pair  in  this  way  for  placing  in  big 
raised  vases  in  the  front  hall  of  the  abbey.  In 
this  position  they  were  grand,  the  growth 
hanging  loosely  over  the  vase  and  scarcely 
needing  a  stake— this  never  improves  thj 
Dielytra  or  any  other  plant,  and  if  possilsle 
should  lie  done  without.     By  growing  them  in 
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an  airy  place  they  are  self-supporting.  Some 
think  them  useless  for  house  furnishing, 
being  too  soft  and  tender.  This  arises 
from  growing  them  in  moist,  close  structures. 
I  have  used  these  large  specimens  in  the 
abbey  for  four  and  five  weeks  by  changing 
them  occasionally,  and  it  is  astonishing 
the  time  they  continue  to  bloom  when 
well  grown.  They  are  also  excellent  for  cold 
houses  :  in  these  they  come  on  slowly,  and  are 
charming'  for  mixing  with  spring  bulbs. 
Cottagers  grow  it  well  in  many  districts  for 
placing  in  their  windows.  The  flowers  lent 
long  when  cut. 

The  plant  here  shown  was  grown  in  the  open 
border,  lifted  and  jiotted  in  November,  and 
placed  under  shelter  until  February,  when  it 
was  brought  forward  slowly.  We  make  a  point 
of  keeping  a  stock  of  roots  in  the  open  ground, 
letting  on  as  we  need  them.  Sometimes  they 
are  kept  in  pots  and  used  a  second  time,  when 
they  are  divided  and  planted  in  good  soil. 

I  1 1  refer  this  way  of  propagation,  as  it  is 
i(uick,  although  we  sometimes  grow  a  batch 
from  cuttings  by  putting  in  the  half-ripened 
shoots  in  sandy  soil  in  a  close  frame. 

J.  Crook. 

Forde  Abhey  Gardens,  Chard. 


NOTES  FROM  SCOTLAND. 

Some  H.\kdy  Shrues. 
ArtBrTL's  MiCKOPHYLL.v  Usually  does  not  fruit.  It 
is  at  present  liere  covered  witli  bloom,  as  it  lias 
previously  been,  but  no  fruit  follows.  This  is  the 
nioie  strange  as  A.  Unedo,  which  flowers  less 
profusel3',  invariablj'  fruits.  Just  now  the  trees 
have  the  appearance  of  miniature  Orange  trees. 
Less  striking,  but  also  pretty,  are  little  bushes  of 
Berberis  walliohianum,  the  numerous  berries  on 
which  are  of  e.xaotly  the  same  shade  as  Monarch 
Plums.  The  berries  of  this  .species  are  unattractive 
to  birds,  so  while  the  common  Mahonia  and 
Barberry  are  quickly  cleared  of  fruit  thi^  one  is 
not  touched.  [A.  microphylla  is  the  same  as  A. 
Menziesii.] 

E.ARLY  Flowering  Helleeorus. 
It  is  puzzling  to  account  for  the  early  flowering 
— or  should  one  call  it  late? — of  Helleborus  atro- 
rubens  and  several  other  kinds.  When  I  first 
became  acquainted  with  the  plant  it  flowered 
towards  the  end  of  ilareh  ;  but  it  has  during  the 
past  year  or  two  come  into  full  flower  in  midwinter. 
Just  now  I  see  the  plants  are  pushing  their  flower- 
stalks  in  hundreds,  and  some  of  the  earliest  buds 
are  at  the  point  of  bursting.  Still  more  precocious 
is  H.  odorus,  which  has  flowers  fully  expanded, 
and  quantities  in  all  stages  to  follow.  Tbis, 
however,  is  planted  at  the  base  of  a  warm  wall. 
In  the  open  bed  the  plant  is  not  earl}'.  It  is 
curious,  too,  in  the  latter  case  that  the  plant  is 
deciduous,  while  the  sheltered  .'peeimens  retain 
their  foliage.  Tlie  narrow-leaved  or  Miss  Hope's 
variety  of  H.  niger  also  flowers  earlier  by  some 
weeks  than  when  I  had  it  first. 

Michaelmas  Daisies. 
Though  while  writing  a  few  sprays  could  still 
be  gathered  of  some  of  the  late  Asters,  the  season 
is  practically  over.  A  pretty  species  still  in  flower 
is  A.  Tradescantii,  which  in  many  seasons  does  not 
come  to  perfection  here  and  elsewhere  in  Scotland  ; 
but  it  is  altogether  so  charming  a  plant  that  years 
like  the  present,  when  it  has  done  singularly  well, 
make  up  for  man^-  blanks.  The  Nova3-Angli;c 
group  has  also  been  more  than  usually  attractive. 
In  backward  years  the  type  and  roseus  fail  to 
bloom,  and  in  many  districts  they  are  accordingly 
worthless.  'i'hey  also  grow  awkwardly  tall.  I 
have  been  told  the  Frencli  cut  over  their  Asters 
in  order  to  dwarf  them.  I  wonder  if  anyone  has 
dared  to  do  so  this  side  the  Tweed.  Pinching 
Chrysanthemums,  if  not  continued  beyond  a  certain 
date,  does  not  affect  their  period  of  flowering,  and 
if  we  could  be  certain  that  Asters  also  would 
flower  no  later  if  pinched,  say  in  June,  the  dwarfer 


growth  M'e  might  hope  to  secure  would  make  it 
worth  while.  Fortunately  both  William  Bowman 
and  pulchellus,  at  anj'  rate  in  my  experience,  have 
never  failed  to  bloom,  and  if  one  were  to  choose  only 
one  of  this  section,  \V.  Bowman  is  in  many  respects 
most  worthy  of  culture  in  Scottish  gardens.  There 
is  a  rose-coloured  form,  said  also  to  be  dwarf  and 
early,  named  Miss  Rayner,  but  I  have  not  tried 
it.  A.  Coombe-Fishacre  is  of  quite  a  difl'erent 
type,  apparently  of  atfinit}'  to  A.  ditt'usus,  and 
just  now  it  is  flowering  quite  profusely.  It  is  a 
variety,  however,  I  do  not  care  for  ;  but  perhaps 
our  climate  does  not  bring  out  the  colour,  at  any 
rate  the  "tone"  is  far  from  pleasing.  Another 
kind  that  is  still  fresh  and  flowering  is  of  very 
distinct  appearance,  but  not  showy.  It  is  called 
A.  Drummondi  Sapho.  Another  late  but  tall  kind 
is  Flora.  Not  a  showy  sort,  but  verj'  continuous  in 
its  habit  of  producing  flowers,  now,  however,  past, 
is  A.  triner\  is,  a  species  in  many  respects  worth  a 
a  place.  One  of  the  most  charming  sorts  for  border 
furnishing  is  the  pure  white  A.  versicolor  Anti- 
gone ;  in  some  ways  this  is  quite  ecxual  to  A.  Novi- 
Belgii,  Purity,  and  that  is  saying  a  good  deal  in 
its  praise.  Not  bj'  any  means  a  new  sort — but  how 
manj'  kinils  that  are  indispensable  are  not  newV— 
which  cannot  be  set  aside  is  the  ver}'  soft-coloured 
F.  W.  Burbidge.  It  is  later,  but  gives  very  much 
the  same  effect  as  the  pretty  Boltonia  asteroides, 
a  far  finer  border  flower  in  the  north  than  in  tlie 
south.  I  must  mention  another  long  cultivated 
species,  A.  amethj'stinus,  which  usually  does 
not  reach  the  perfection  of  its  beautj-  till  late  in 
autumn.  In  its  way,  and  when  properly  treated, 
grown  in  broad  masses,  nothing  surpasses  this  for 
good  effect.  I  tie  the  stems  while  making  growth 
to  keep  the  plants  from  straggling  ;  but  once  tlicy 
reach  the  flowering  stage  they  are  relieved  from 
their  bonds  and  permitted  to  spread  out  as  widely 
as  possible.  A.  eriooides,  not  alwa3's  certain  to 
flower,  has  done  so  most  profusely  last  3'ear  and 
this. 
Ea.sl  Loihian,  X.  B.  R.  B. 
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WATER   LILIES    FOR    CON- 
CRETE   TANK. 

I  AM  making  a  concrete  tank  24  feet  long,  U  feet 
wide,  and  li  feet  to  2  feet  deep,  for  aquatic 
plants,  and  should  be  ver}'  grateful  if  you  and 
your  readers  would  give  me  some  advice  as 
to  what  would  be  the  best  kinds  of  Nj'mpha'as 
to  plant.  I  wish  onl}-  to  plant  those  of  good 
colour  and  restricted  growth,  and  propose  putting 
in  next  April  the  following,  which  I  should  sub- 
merge in  baskets  ;  N^'mphiea  gloriosa,  N.  ignea, 
N.  Frobelli,  N.  odorata  exquisita,  N.  Laydekeri 
purpurata,  N.  William  Doogue,  N.  odorata  suavis- 
sima,  N.  o.  caroliniana  perfecta,  and,  for  a  j'cllow 
flowering  one,  N.  odorata  sulphurea  grandiflora,  in 
preference  to  Marliacea  Chromatella,  which  is  too 
rampant  a  grower  I  think  for  limited  space.  I 
also  am  anxious  to  grow  Nympha'a  scutifolia  and 
N.  cicrulea  as  summer  annuals,  if  3'ou  thought  1 
might  be  successful  in  growing  them  out  of  doors 
from  .lune  till  September. 

Would  Calla  elliotiana,  Calla  Rehmanni,  or  Calla 
hastata  prove  as  hardy  as  C.  athiopica  does  when 
planted  suflicientlj'  deep?  Hedj'chium  gardneri- 
anum  I  should  also  like  to  grow  as  a  summer  plant, 
and  Thalia  dealbata  would  I  imagine  prove  hard}' 
enough  to  stand  our  winters  here  in  North  Hamp- 
shire. Owing  to  the  mud  in  an  existing  Water 
Lil}'  tank  being  constantly  stirred  up  by  gold-lish, 
I  propose  to  put  no  soil  in  the  new  tank,  and  to 
shift  the  Nvmphieas  into  larger  baskets  when 
neeessary.  For  any  advice  or  suggestions  on  these 
subjects  I  should  be  very  grateful. — Ac.iuatic'I's. 

[in  a  tank  21  feet  long,  6  feet  wide,  and  2  feet 
deep  six  plants  in  two  rows  could  be  planted 
.dternately,  the  outer  row  being  2  feet  from  the 
edge  all  round.  The}'  would  be  S  feet  from  plant 
to  plant  in  the  rows.  This  will  leave  two  corniTS, 
which  would  be  suitable  places  for  the  charming 
little  NymphaM  pygmrea  Helvola,  whicli  requires 


but  very  little  space  for  its  small  Ijrouzy  foliage 
and  charming  lemon-coloured  flowers.  Tins  would 
make  altogether  eight  plants,  which  some  would  . 
think  rather  many  for  the  space  ;  but,  if  as  large  a 
variety  as  possible  is  desired,  with  careful  manage-  ; 
ment  it  can  easily  be  done  by  keeping  all  the  old 
foliage  pulled  ot  cut  off',  then  the  remaining  foliage 
always  looks  fresh,  and  the  plants  do  not  crowd 
each  other  and  no  harm  whatever  is  done. 

As  it  is  not  desired  to  have  mud  in  the  bottom 
the  Water  Lilies  can  be  potted  up  in  earthenware 
pans,  9  inches  deep  and  IS  inches  to  20  inches  in 
diameter,  in  some  good  fibrous  loam,  the  stifl'er  the 
better,  with  1  inch  of  coarse  river  sand  on  the  top. 
These  pans  can  easily  be  made  at  any  pottery,  and 
are  handy  for  rearranging  ;  but  when  grown  in  pans 
the  plants  should  be  repotted  or  tojj-dressed  each 
spring.  If  it  should  be  decided  to  ha\e  nnul,  say 
4  inches  to  b  inches  on  the  bottom  of  the  lank,  the 
best  way  then  is  to  pot  up  the  Nymplucas  in  large 
Orchid  pans  and  push  the  pan  through  the  mud  to 
the  bottom  ;  the  roots  will  ramble  through  the 
holes  into  the  mud  and  do  exceedingly  well.  A 
good  selection  of  N}'mph:cas  for  a  tank  of  this  sort 
may  be  picked  from  the  following :  Nymph;ca 
gloriosa,  N.  ignea,  N.  ellisiana,  N.  Friibelli,  N.  robin- 
soniana,  and  N.  Seignoureti.  These  have  flowers 
more  or  less  red.  Nymphiea  caroliniana  perfecta, 
N.  odorata  rosea,  N.  odorata  Exquisite,  N. 
Laydekeri  rosea,  N.  Laydekeri  lilacea,  X.  tuberosa, 
and  N.  suavissima  are  six  good  pink  shades.  N. 
odorata  sulphurea,  N.  odorata sulphureagrandifiora, 
and  N.  pygnuva  Helvola  are  all  good  sulphur- 
coloured,  and,  for  a  medium-growing  plant,  with 
pure  white  flowers,  N.  caroliniana  nivea  ami  X. 
odorata  minor  may  be  advised.  N.  Marliacea 
Chromatella  re(juires  more  room.  These  are  all 
first-class  Water  Lilies  and  good  in  colour,  some 
others  may  be  as  good,  but  none  better.  Nymphiea 
scutifolia  (capensis)  is  better  suited  than  cicrulea 
for  outdoor  unheated  tanks.  From  .Tune  till  Sep- 
tember it  will  do  well  and  flower  freely,  providing 
the  plant  is  strong  and  has  been  properl}-  hardened 
to  sun  and  air. 

Calla  elliotiana,  C.  Rehmanni,  and  C.  hastata  are 
not  satisfactory  for  planting  outdoors.  Hedychium 
gardnerianum  will  do  outdoors,  treated  to  a  warm 
sunny  position  and  given  plenty  of  water,  but  not 
planted  in  an  unheated  tank.  Thalia  dealbata  will 
stand  a  mild  winter,  but  is  far  more  satisfactory 
wintered  in  a  greenhouse. 

A  few  really  good  and  interesting  hardy  and 
half-hardy  aquatics  are  Pontedaria  cordata,  P. 
azurea,  P.  montevidensis  (requires  slight  pro- 
tection in  winter),  Sagittaria  japonica  fl. -pi. ,  S. 
montevidensis  (requires  wintering  indoors),  Eich- 
hornia  azurea  (tlie  Water  Hyacinth,  wintered 
indoors),  Limnocharis  humboldtiana  (the  yellow 
W^ater  Poppy),  not  quite  hardy,  and  Hutomus 
umbellatus  (flowering  Rush),  hardy. 
'  It  would  lie  much  better  to  grow  the  Xympha-as 
in  a  tank  by  themselves  than  to  mix  other  strong- 
growing  aquatics  with  them  ;  and,  if  Ihe  tank  is 
where  the  grass  can  be  brought  over  the  edges  to 
meet  the  water,  Anagallis  tenella  could  be  ]ilanted, 
which  is  so  charming  when  covered  with  its  pretty 
pink  flower. — W.  J.  TowNSEmj.] 


CARNATIONS    IN   ENGLAND   TWO 
CENTURIES  AND  A  QUARTER  AGO. 

Much  interesting  matter  concerning  these  beautiful 
plants  at  that  remote  period  came  under  my  notice 
recently  in  a  work  entitled  "A  Complete  Flori- 
lege,  furnished  with  all  requisites  belonging  to  a 
florist,  in  three  books,  entitled  respectively  Flora, 
Ceres,  and  Pomona,  bound  together,  and  consisting 
of  231  pages.  By  .John  Rca,  Cent.,  of  Kinlet,  near 
Bewdly,  in  Worcestershire." 

Concerning  Carnaticms  the  writer  says  :  "July 
flowers  as  they  aie  most  properl}'  called,  from  the 
month  ill  which  they  bring  forth  their  beautiful 
flowers,  are  indeed  the  pride  of  summer,  as  Tulips 
are  the  glory  of  the  spring."  Then  he  goes  on  to 
state  that  our  gardens  are  plentifully  supplied 
with  varieties  such  as  are  yearly  raised  from  seeds 
in  Holland,  Flanders,  and  other  p,arts  of  the 
Netherlands.  These  are  known  as  Dutch  flowers, 
and  of   them   there  are  many  good   sorts.      Then 
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follows  an  alphabetical  list  of  300  varieties, 
which  shows  that  even  in  those  days  considerable 
choice  existed  amongst  them.  The  reader,  too,  is 
cautioned  against  a  practice  which  is  by  no  means 
unknown  among  the  hawkers  of  London  at  the 
present  day,  for  the  author  quaintlj'  remarks  that 
"  man)'  plants  are  raised  from  seed,  brought  over 
to  London,  and  there  sold  at  mean  rates  to 
gardeners,  who  sell  them  again  to  others  that 
delight  in  flowers,  commonly  for  Is.  a  la3-er,  but 
the  truth  is  most  of  these  mercenary  fellows  about 
London  are  very  deceitful,  and  whoever  trusts 
them  is  sure  to  be  deceived,  as  I  myself  have  often 
been,  even  by  such  of  them  as  I  had  by  many 
benefits  obliged." 

The  author's  method  of  sowing  Carnation  seed 
was    somewhat    remarkable,    and    one    can    only 
wonder  how  any  of  them  grew  with  the  following 
treatment:       "About   four   years   since   I    had   a 
quantity  of  seeds  which  I  obtained  from  very  good 
dowers,  and  hoping  from  them  to   gain  some   as 
good,  I  prepared  the  earth  wherein  I  intended  to 
sow  them  with  several  composts,  and  during  the 
winter  often  watered  it  with    brine,   and   in    the 
spring  when  I  sowed  them  thev  had  been  steeped 
twelve  hours  in  dissolved  Niter,  and  mixed  them 
with  calcined  Tartar,  yet  the  efl'ect  did  not  at  all 
answer  my  expectation,  for  though  the  plants  grew 
strongly  with  large  leaves,  j'et  the  flowers  of  most 
of  them  came  single,  and  those  that  were  double  of 
small  account,   so   having  lost   my   aim    I   cannot 
promise  others  much  better  success."   The  following 
also  occurs  :     "Butch  July  flowers  are  commonly 
large,  thick,  and  double,  the  more  ordinary  sorl^s 
are  all  of  one  entire  colour,  as  red',  purple,  scarlet , 
or  white,  some  deeper  coloured,  and  others  paler  ; 
these  single  colours  are  little  esteemed,  bat  tliose 
flowers  are  chiefly  valued  which  are  well  striped, 
flaked,   or  powdered,  upon    white   or    blush    with 
darker  or  lighter  red,  crimson,  or  Carnation,  sadder 
or  brighter  purple,  deeper  or  paler  .scarlet." 

Propagation  by  means  of  laj'ers  and  cultural 
directions  are  given  ici  detail,  while  the  preparation 
of  the  soil  with  which  I  will  conclude  these  few 
extracts  received  its  das  share  of  attention. 

On  this  subject  the  author  says:  "The  first 
thing  to  be  considered  is  the  soil  or  earth,  which 
should  be  neither  too  stiff  nor  too  light,  but  if 
either,  both  forms  may  be  mingled  together,  but 
the  best  course  is  to  provide  a  heap  of  good  fresh 
earth,  taken  some  ti  inches  or  8  inches  deep  next 
uoder  the  sward  of  some  good  pasture  that  hath 
long  lain  untilled,  and  mix  the  same  with  a  third 
part  of  good  dung,  either  of  oxen.  Pine,  or  sheep, 
^iiid  some  lime,  let  the  dung  and  earth  be  well 
mingled  and  laid  high  and  round  that  the  rain  may 
run  oft' it.  The  heap  of  earth  should  be  so  provided 
about  September,  and  let  lie  until  March,  and  then 
and  several  times  after  in  the  summer  following  it 
must  be  dug,  turned,  and  well  mixed,  which  being 
so  prepared,  the  earth  being  mellowed,  and  the 
dung  rotten,  which  it  will  be  in  one  3'ear,  and  then 
being  sifted  through  a  wire  sieve  will  be  i3t  to  be 
disposed  to  all  purposes  as  shall  be  necessarily 
required  "  T. 


most  satisfactory  climbing  Rose,  being  very  hardy,  I  U  such  a  constant  succession  that  tlioy  are  really 
a  most  luxuriant  grower,  an,  wonderfully  prolific  very  effective.  The  recent  autumn  flower  show 
ni    flowers.      Crimson    Rambler   is   also  forced    in    of  the 


great  quantities  for  the  Easter  trade,  but  the 
flowers  upon  these  forced  plants  have  neither  the 
substance  nor  the  rich  colouring  that  is  seen  in 
those  that  are  produced  under  more  natural  con- 
ditions outdoors.  The  planting  ont  of  tender 
bedding  plants  was  much  delayed  by  the  cold 
rains  during  May  and  June,  and  it  was  well  on 
towards  the  middle  of  the  latter  month  by  the 
time  bedding  out  was  completed,  but  after  the 
hot  weather  set  in  (this  occurring  on  .July  1)  the 
growth  of  these  plants  was  phenomenally  rapid. 
In  and  about  Philadelphia 

Ckoton.s 
are  much  used  for  outdoor  bedding,  and  the  heat 
and  moisture  that  prevailed  during  .July  and 
August  provided  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth 
of  these  plants  and  brought  out  their  various 
combinations  of  colour  in  orange,  red,  yellow, 
crimson,  and  green  in  unwonted  brilliance.  Young 
plants  of  the  Ciotons  from  4-inch  and  O-inch  pots 
are  the  sizes  that  are  most  useful  for  this  work, 
and  are  planted  right  out  in  a  well-manured  bed  in 
the  full  sun,  and  in  a  dry  season  are  watered 
frequently.  The  stronger  -  growing  and  broad  - 
leaved  varieties  of  Crotons  are  most  favoured 
for  bedding  out,  Dayspriiig,  Queen  Victoria, 
evansianus,  hillianus,  pictum,  and  Veitchii  beinw 
good  types  for  this  purpose,  h  liile  C.  Weismannn 
and  some  other  narrow-leaved  forms  are  sometimes 
used  to  advantage  as  an  edging  around  the  bed. 
The 

Large-flowered  Cann.^s 
have  also  been   wonderfully  fine   this   season,   the 
greatest  drawback  during   the  latter   part  of  the 
season  having   been    found  in    the    multitudes   of 
caterpillars  that  attacked 


Pen.vsylvania  Horticultural  Societv 
in  Philadelphia  proved  to  be  an  interesting  event, 
and  the  magnificent  hall  of  this  society  was  well 
filled  with  exhibits,  both  cut  flowers  and  plants 
being  well  represented,  lieing  an  autumn  show, 
of  course  the  Chrysanthemums  predominated,  and 
the  cut  blooms  especially  were  very  remarkable  in 
■luality,  many  of  them  being  cut  with  stems  4  feet 
long,  and  staged  in  large  .Japanese  vases  on  the 
floor  and  also  on  the  steps  of  the  grand  staircase. 
There  were  also  several  exhibits  of  foliage  plants, 
some  nice  collections  of  Orchids,  and  some  unusually 
good  specimen  Ferns,  the  finest  of  the  latter  being 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Thomas  Long,  gardener  to 
G.  W.  C.  Drexel,  Esq.  The  niastcriMece  in  this 
collection  of  Ferns  was  a  specimen  of  Gleichenia 
dichotoma  growing  in  a  Sli-inch  tub,  the  mass  of 
fronds  rising  to  a  height  of  (i  feet,  and  measuring 
11  feet  in  diameter.  A  plant  of  CUeichenia  dicarpa 
in  the  same  collection  measured  fully  (i  ftet  in 
diameter,  and  several  Adiantums.  among  them  A. 
tenerum  and  A.  cardiochl.cna  were  quite  as  large. 
A  large  group  of  the  new  Pandanus  Sanderii  alto 
attracted  much  attention.  W.  H.  Taplin. 

Ilohneshurij,  Pliiladelphia,  Pa. 


THE     JAPANESE     GARDEN     AT 
GUNNERSBURY. 

This  portion  of  the  Gunnersbury  garden.s  was 
lately  formed  by  Mr.  Lionel  de  Kotli.sehild. 
The  illustration  of  the  cemented  pools  show.s 
how  they  looked  when  nearly  completed  in 
March   of  the   present    year.      When   photo- 


AMERICAN      NOTES. 

The  season  of  1901  has  presented  some  striking 
peculiarities  in  the  Eastern  United  States,  and  in 
some  respects  has  been  a  trying  one  to  the  gar- 
dener. Beginning  with  a  cold,  late  spring,  the 
outdoor  growth  was  much  retarded,  the  spring- 
flowering  bulbs  being  mostly  about  two  weeks 
behind  time  in  opening  their  flowers,  though  the 
absence  of  hot  weather,  such  as  is  not  unusual  in 
the  latter  part  of  April,  helped  materially  in  the 
development  of  the  flowers  of  Tulips,  ancl  doubt- 
less gave  us  flowers  of  a  quality  superior  to  those 
produced  in  a  warm  season.  May  and  June  were 
also  cool,  the  minimum  temperatures  during  May 
being  mosth'  between  45°  and  oO"  Fahr. ,  and  even 
during  June  the  minimum  was  frequently  about 
50°.  As  a  natural  consequence  the  outdoor  Roses 
made  a  slower  growth  than  usual,  and  the  quality 
of  the  flowers  was  a  better  average,  those  of 
Crimson  Rambler  being  notably  fine  and  also 
lasting  well.      This   variety   is  bevond  doubt   our 


the  foliage  and  blossoms. 
The  leaves  of  the  Cannas 
were    more    riddled    by 
these   pests    this   season 
than    I    have   ever   seen 
them    before,    but,    not- 
withstanding   this,     the 
flowers  were  very  plenti- 
ful, and,  as  usual,  were 
most    effective.       Canna 
nomenclature   is  becom- 
ing very  extensive  owing 
to   the  great    number  of 
American  seedlings  that 
have  been  sent  out  during 
the   past   few   years,    in 
addition   to  the  work  of 
the   French  and  Italian 
specialists   in    this   line, 
and  so  rapid  have  been 
the  improvem  ents  in 
these  very    useful  deco- 
rative  plants    that    the 
favourites  of  last  season 
may  be  quite  behind  in 
the  race  when  compared 
with  the  newest   issues. 
There  are,  however,  three 
or   four   of    the    Italian 
varieties    that    maintain 
their  standing  among  the 
largest     flowering     and 
most  floriferous  varieties, 
these  being  AUemannia, 
America,  Italia,  and 
Pluto,  and  their  flowers 
range     from     4     inches 
to  U  inches  in  diameter, 
the  first  and  third  named 
sorts    being    green    foli- 
aged,   while    the   second 
and       fourth       varieties 
belong  to  the  chocolate 
bronzed  section.     These 
are  tremendous  growers, 
and  although  the  flowers 
have    not    substance 
enough  to  last  very  long 
individual!}',    yet    there 
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graphed  they  still  wanted  the  dams  which  were 
]ilaced  across  the  narrow  parts  in  order  to  have 
the  water  maintained  at  diti'erent  levels.  The 
trees  in  the  background  are  on  the  southern 
side,  hence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  garden 
faces  the  north,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it  is 
fairly  open  to  the  north-west,  but  sheltered 
upon  the  eastern  and  north-eastern  sides. 
This  latter  .-belter  shields  the  Bamboos  and 
Palms  in  a  gieat  measure  iixaii  the  colder 
winds. 

The  Bamboo  bridge  spans  one  of  the  narrower 
parts  of  the  water,  and  shows  the  surrounding 
vegetation  of  Palms,  Chamierops  excelsa,  and 
L'ocos  Yatay ;  of  Bamboos,  Phyllostachys 
tlexuosa,  P.  Castillonis  (erect  in  the  centre), 
and  Arundinaria  Hindsii  granunea  ;  with  such 
dwarf  plants  in  the  foreground  as  Funkias  and 
Ophiopogon. 

The  Bauil)00  avenue  was  photographed  from 
the  southern  end,  the  distant  view  being  across 
the  water.  It  is  composed  entirely  of  specimen 
plants  ot  Arundinana  Simoni  which  had  been 
growing  in  the  adjoining  Bamboo  garden  for 
several  years.  The=e  were  all  planted  in  May 
last  without  any  loss  or  ill  consequence  ;  water 
was  given  freely  until  they  were  again  estab- 
lished. The  idea  of  the  stepping  stones  is 
clearly  shown  here.  All  the  paths  are  thus 
formed  of  various  sized  stones  of  from  4  inches 
to  6  inches  in  thickness.  '1  he  undergrowth  in 
this  instance  cojisists  of  the  connnon  ilusk 
only,  in  other  places  it  is  of  Arenaria  balearica, 
Sibthorpia  eun>p;ea,  and  various  other  dwarf 
carpeting  plants. 

It  is  certainly  a  remarkable  feat  in  horticul- 
ture to  have  converted  this  garden  from  its 
bare  state,  as  :-hown  in  the  illustration  of  the 
untinishecl  tanks  in  March,  to  that  of  the  two 
summer  pictures  taken  six  months  later,  and 
one  of  which  Mr.  Piothschild  may  well  be 
proud. 


THE  UNHEATED  GREENHOUSE. 

\'III.— Lilies. 

HiTHEKTO  Lilies,  apart  from  Aniaryllids,  have 
been  left  out  of  consideration  because  the  subject 
is  too  large  to  be  dismissed  with  a  mere  paragraph. 
It  is  obvious,  however,  thai  ihey  are  ahiiust  the 
most  important  amongst  fluweriug  biiUi.'!  for  the 
unheated  greenhouse,  not  only  on  account  of  their 
intrinsic  beauty,  but  from  their  adaptabilitj'  to 
varied  circumstances.  Certain  kinds  like  L. 
giganteum,  and,  perhaps,  on  account  of  its  over- 
powering scent  except  in  the  open  air,  L.  auratum, 
are  only  suited  for  outdoor  culture.  Others  are 
admirably  adapted  for  planting  out,  where  the 
.structure  is  large  and  airj'.  Probably  no  more 
lovely  greenhouse  picture  could  be  devised  than  a 
well-planned  Lily  garden  under  glass  with,  perhaps, 
by  a  counterfeit  of  nature,  a  streandet  running 
through  it  into  a  rocky  pool,  where  groups  of 
fairest  Lilies  might  grow  amidst  and  out  of  fitting 
foliage,  screened  the  while  from  all  the  dangers, 
alike  of  sun  and  storm.  But  such  arrangements, 
though  far  from  impossible,  are  scarcely  within 
the  scope  of  all,  and  perhaps  the  topic  most 
generally  useful  relates  to  Lilies  suitable  for  pots. 
Only  a  few,  in  proportion,  out  of  the  man3' 
beautiful  Lilies  now  grown  can  be  considered  well 
adapted  for  this  purpose.  Some,  like  L.  szovit- 
zianum  and  L.  e.\celsum  (—  L.  testaceum),  are  too 
tall,  others  will  not  submit  to  being  cramped  at 
the  roots,  like  some  of  the  North  American  swamp 
Lilies,  and  some  recpiire  treatment  or  soil  dithcult 
to  give,  but  a  few  hints  as  to  those  which  are  most 
likely  to  succeed  in  a  general  way  may  not  be  out 
of  place.  Amongst  early  kinds — i.e.,  flowering  in 
June  and  .July — may  be  reckoned  the  different 
varieties  of  L.  thunbergianum,  also  called  L. 
elegans.  This  is  a  dwarf  growing  species,  of  which 
many  varieties  have  been  raised.  They  belong  to 
the  group  with  erect  heads  of  cup-shaped  flowers, 
of  which  the  well-known  Orange  Lily  (L.  cruceum) 
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of  our  borders  is  a  type,  and  are  very  handsome  in 
their  varied  shades  of  colour  from  lemon  and 
yellow  to  orange-red.  Some  are  so  dwarf  in  habit 
that  they  actually-  flower  at  little  more  than 
(i  inches' high.  Such  a  one  is  the  buft-coloured 
variety  L.  alutaceum,  which  is  also  one  of  the 
earliest.  A  nearly  allied  species,  L.  umbellatum 
(^L.  davuricum),  iairly  common  in  our  gardens,  is 
rather  larger  in  all  its  parts,  and  the  flowers  are 
mostly  of  shades  of  dark  orange-red.  Both  species 
are  frecpiently  grown  in  pots,  but  care  should  be 
taken  to  give  shade  in  bright  weather,  when  they 
are  flowering  under  glass,  otherwise  they  ((uickly 
lose  their  rich  colouring  and  turn  lirown. 

Another  charming  little  early  Lily,  of  a  different 
type,  is  the  slender  growing  L.  tenuifolium,  a 
miniature  turn-cap,  with  bright  red  flowers,  and 
(pdte  at  home  in  a  pot.  This  is  one  of  the  Lilies 
most  easily  raised  from  seed,  which  is  as  well,  as 
the  bulbs  are  not  x'erj'  long  lived. 

Amongst  white  Ijilies  the  best  known,  yet  one 
of  the  fairest  of  them  all,  is  the  Madonna  Lily 
(L.  candidum),  a  wilful  beauty,  not  always  kind, 
for,  strange  to  saj-,  it  will  not  everj  where  succeed. 
As  we  all  know,  this  Lily  's  much  in  demand  for 
church  decoration,  and  huge  cases  containing 
thousands  of  bulbs  are  sent  ovc-  from  Holland 
every  autumn  for  forcing  purposes.  These  bulbs 
are,  for  the  most  part,  finer  than  anj'  I  have  ever 
seen  of  English  growth.  They  are  cultivated 
presumably  in  the  same  enriched  soil  of  the  sand 
dunes  in  which  other  Dutch  bulbs  thrive  so 
marvellously,  and  are  lifled  at  the  exact  moment 
when  the  leaves  are  almost  dead  and  root  action 
arrested.  A  go<id  many  weeks  must  necessarily 
elapse  before  they  are  replanted,  and  the  jioint  I 
should  like  to  make  clear  is,  that  in  all  the 
hundreds  of  these  bulbs  of  which,  as  il  so  happens, 
I  have  had  exfjerience,  never  a  trace  of  disease  has 
appeared,  and  the  flower  spikes,  unless  they  have 
had  too  much  atleulioir  iir  the  way  of  heat,  have 
been  as  good  as  they  can  be.  Whether  this  is  due 
til  the  dry  nature  of  the  sand  in  which  they  are 
grown  or  the  drying  oil'  process  to  which  they  are 
subjected  on  being  lifti<l,  I  will  not  venture  to 
assert,  but  those  who  want  Madonna  Lilies  either 
for  pots  in  a  cold  greenhouse  or  for  church 
decoration  in  May  cannot  do  better  than  to  procure 
some  of  these  splendid  hirlbs  fronr  Holland.  They 
carmot  be  induced  to  flower  so  early  as  Easter 
without    for'cing,    but    if     obtained    as    early    as 


possible  in  the  season,  given  protection  from  frost 
in  a  cold  frame  during  the  severest  weather,  and 
brought  into  an  unheated  greenhouse  with  a  south 
aspect  in  March,  they  ought  to  be  rea(l3'  for 
\\'hitsuntide,  or  everr  earlier  sometinres,  according 
to  the  date  uporr  which  it  falls.  Frve  bulbs  in  a 
deep  broad  pan  1.1  irrches  by  ,S  inches  will  nrake 
a  good  clump,  and  the  noble  spires  prove  verj' 
acceptable  several  weeks  earlier  than  the^-  can  be 
looked  for  in  the  garden,  whether  for  ciiurch  or 
corridor,  or  even  for  grouping  in  the  shady  angle 
of  a  courtyard  or  verandah,  with  suitable  back- 
ground and  undergrowth  of  greenery,  where, 
as  sometimes  happens,  garderr  ro(un  is  denied.  Of 
white  Lilies  for  pots  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
is  L.  longiflorum.  The  trumpet  is  not  so  long  as 
iir  the  variety  known  as  L.  Harrisi,  which  is 
imported  in  large  runnbers  fronr  Bernnida,  but  it  is 
much  more  hai-dy  and  satisfactory  to  grow.  It 
comes  to  us  from  .lapan  and  is  a  well  krrown 
favourite.  Amongst  rrewer  and  less  faririllar 
species  is  L.  Alexandra--,  also  from  Japan,  ami 
supposed  to  be  a  hybrid  belweerr  L.  auratunr  aird 
L.  spee'osum,  though  this  may  be  doubtful.  The 
flower-s,  wl'ich  ar'e  pirre  while,  are  less  trumpet- 
shaped  than  rj  locigiflorurir,  but  nrore  so  than  irr 
L.  auratum,  and  the  thick  waxy  petals  last  well, 
while  tire  scent  is  less  oppressive  tharr  irr 
L.  arrratum.  When  better  knowrr  and  less  costly 
this  Lil3'  is  sure  to  become  popular,  as  it  succeeds 
admir-abh'  urrder  pot  culture  anil  flower-s  at  a 
height  of  about  IS  inches. 

Another  charnrirrg  Lily,  also  well  suited  for  pots, 
is  the  rrew  L.  rubellum,  with  clear  pink  or  I'ose- 
coloured  flowers.  It  is  too  soon,  perhaps,  to  speak 
positively  of  its  good  behaviour,  but  those  who 
have  had  most  experience  have  testified  to  its 
strong  constitutiurr  anil  to  the  earl\  Huwerirrg  of 
established  bulbs. 

It  is,  of  course,  ijuite  possible  to  gr-ow  iir  pots 
the  lovely  or'aiige-yellow  L.  Henryi,  discovered  | 
and  serrt  home  frorrr  China  about  twelve  ^earssirrce 
by  ]h-.  Henry.  Its  gr-eat  height,  however,  ])oints 
rather  to  its  suitability  for  plantirrg  out,  wlrer-e 
its  nragrriflcent  proportions  can  have  full  scope, 
but  irr  whatever  way  it  is  grown  it  has  proved 
itself  to  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  Lilies  of 
recerrt  intr-nduetiori.  At  Kew,  irr  the  open  air,  it 
has  reached  a  height  of  S  feet,  and  a  single  stem 
has  carrier!  as  rrrarry  as  thirty  flower-s. 

I  have  grown  ivmi  sirrall  North  American  Lilies 
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sent  across  to  me  by  the  kindness  of  a  friend,  which 
are  extremely  pretty  for  the.  unlieated  greenhouse. 
One  of  these,  L.  (iraj'i,  is  nearly  allied  to  L. 
canadense,  and  has  the  same  kind  of  creeping 
bulbs.  The  flower  is  orange-red  with  reflexed 
spotted  petals.  The  other,  L.  philadelphicum,  is 
quite  distinct,  having  open  cupped  flowers  of 
even  more  brilliant  colouring.  The}'  are  both 
worth  growing  in  this  way  by  a  Lily  collector, 
though  not  ver^'  easy  to  keep,  and  both  love  a 
peat  soil. 

Of  the  later  flowering  Lilies,  L.  tigrinum,  though 
one  of  the  oldest  garden  species,  is  still  one  of  the 
most  beautiful,  but  the  varietj'  called  supcrbum 
is  the  only  one  well  adapted  for  pot  culture.  Its 
very  distinct  shade  of  deep  apricot,  however, 
makes  this  variety  valuable  for  the  purpose,  as 
well  as  its  intermediate  season  of  flowering.  But 
our  greatest  standby  for  autumn  is  the  .Tapanese 
L.  •speciosum,  in  its  different  varieties,  flowering 
naturally  as  it  does  in  August  and  September. 
This  Lily,  which  used  to  be  known  as  L.  lanci- 
folium,  is  not  always  recognised  under  the  newer 
name,  but  it  is  too  familiar  to  need  description. 
The  three  forms  are  represented  by  L.  speciosum 
roseum,  L.  speciosum  rubrum,  and  L.  Kra^tzeri, 
which  is  the  best  of  the  white  varieties,  and  may 
be  distinguished  by  the  pale  green  stripe  down 
the  centre  of  each  petal.  A  deep  red  variety  is 
known  as  Melpomene. 

A  new  departure  in  garden  work  has  recently' 
been  inaugurated — that  of  retarding,  while  in  a 
dormant  state,  certain  plants,  such  as  these  pink 
and  white  Lilies,  as  well  as  Lilies  of  the  Valley,  by 
a  process  of  refrigeration.  Those  who  wish  it, 
therefore — by  buying  retarded  bulbs  and  managing 
them  well — may  have  these  Lilies  in  flower  almost 
at  any  season  they  require,  but  to  most  amateurs 
"  it  is  soarcelj'  worth  doing." 

In  growing  these  and  other  Lilies,  it  is  well  to 
know  which  species  naturally  throw  out  stem- 
roots  and  which  do  not,  as  it  indicates  a  different 
system  of  potting.  Of  those  which  have  been 
mentioned,  L.  Alexandres,  L,  auratum,  L.  elegans, 
L.  Henryi,  L.  longiflorum,  L.  speciosum,  and 
L.  tigrinum  all  have  stem-roots,  and  should  be 
potted  low,  leaving  a  space  of  2  inches  or  3  inches 
above  the  bulbs  for  a  liberal  top-dressing  as  soon 
as  these  stem-roots  begin  to  push.  Without  this, 
they  will  wither  away  for  lack  of  nourishment  and 
the  flowers  will  greatly  suffer.  On  the  contrary, 
L.  oandidum,  L.  Grayi,  and  h.  szoviizianum  root 
from  the  base  onl}',  and  should  be  potted  wilh  the 
top  of  the  bulbs  almost  on  a  level  with  the  soil, 
only  taking  care  to  leave  a  sufficient  rim  for  proper 
watering,  a  necessity  often  overlooked  when 
potting  is  done  by  an  inexperienced  hand.  I  have 
found  the  long  pots  recommended  before,  for 
Alstriimeria,  extremely  useful  for  Lily  culture, 
especially  for  the  stem-rooting  kinds.  In  bujing 
new  bulbs  no  time  should  be  lost  in  potting  them 
as  soon  as  received.  With  home-grown  bulbs,  the 
moment  to  turn  ihem  out  of  their  pots  arrives 
when  the  leaves  and  stems  have  become  quite 
yellow — a  week  too  soon  is  better  than  a  week  too 
late,  as  root  action  is  suspended  for  an  incrediblj' 
short  time.  My  practice  has  always  been  to 
separate  the  larger  from  the  smaller  bulbs, 
repotting  all  immediatel}',  and  have  found  it 
answer  much  better  than  keeping  them  above 
ground,  even  for  two  or  three  weeks.  Two-thirds  of 
turfy  loam  to  one  of  leaf-mould,  some  well-deeaj'ed 
manure  from  a  spent  hot-bed,  two  or  three  double 
hanJfnls  of  r.iad  grit  or  coarse  sharp  sand  and  a 
sprinkling  of  soot  well  mixed  together  make  an 
excellent  compost  which  suits  most  Lilies,  but 
there  are  a  few,  like  L.  Grayi  and  L.  phila- 
delphicum, which  prefar  peat.  The  pots  must  be 
well  drained  and  a  handful  of  old  hot-bed  refuse 
well  rammed  down  above  the  crocks  is  desirable. 
After  potting  a  good  watering  should  be  given,  and 
then  a  thick  layer  of  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  will  keep 
the  Lily  bulbs  safe  until  they  begin  to  push.  The 
young  growths  must  be  protected  from  frost  in  the 
same  way  as  other  bulbs,  but  the  more  hardy 
Lilies  can  be  grown,  and  the  more  they  are  in  the 
open  air  (always,  of  course,  according  to  the 
weather),  the  better.  It  is  a  melancholy  sight  to 
see  such  fine  Lilies  as   L.   speciosum  for  example 


spoilt  by  overmuch  coddling,  but  they  should  be 
brought  under  glass  as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  are 
formed,  and  watch  kept  lest  they  sliould  be 
disfigured  by  green  fly.  They  will  require  an 
abundance  of  water  during  the  growing  season, 
but  after  flowering  this  must  be  gradually  witli- 
held,  as  with  other  plants  of  the  like  nature,  and 
the  pots  should  stand  in  some  sheltered  place  out 
of  doors  for  the  bulbs  to  ripen. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  flower  Lilies  well  foi'  one 
season,  for  the}'  are  as  a  general  rule  in  good 
condition  when  bought  from  trustworthy  dealers, 
but  the  test  of  a  good  Lily  grower  is  to  keep  the 
bulbs  year  after  year,  and  probably  most  of  us 
have  a  record  of  as  many  failures  as  successes. 

K.  L.  1). 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

GEUM    TRIFLORUM. 

A  FEW  of  the  Geunis,  such  as  niontanum, 
Heldreichi,  and  miniatum  will  often 
produce  a  second  lot  of  their  welcome 
flowers  quite  late  in  the  j'car,  especially 
1  if  their  first  flower-stems  are  cut  down 
as  soon  as  they  have  finished  blooming, 
whilst  G.  triflorum,  a  somewhat  neglected  species, 
does  this  regularly,  and  without  any  special 
encouragement.  The  first  flowers  are  borne 
on  long  stems  high  above  the  foliage  in  sunnner, 
and  are  not  remarkable  for  their  size  compared 
with  several  other  species,  but  the  second  lot, 
which  open  in  November,  and,  if  the  weather  is 
not  very  severe,  during  December  and  .January, 
are  fully  l.j  inches  across,  and  are  only  just 
raised  above  the  foliage.  The}'  are  Buttercup- 
yellow  in  colour,  and 
have  rounded  i  mbricated 
petals,  scarlet  tinted 
calyces,  and  leaf}'  bracts 
also  tinted  fcarlet.  If 
the  flowers  open  in  very 
dull  weather  they  show 
a  faint  but  very  pleasing 
tinge  of  green  through- 
out. A  plant  that 
flowers  freely  when  the 
Asters  and  Chrysanthe- 
mums are  over,  and 
when  the  Christmas 
Roses  are  lifting  their 
stifl'  inflorescences, 
should  be  welcome  to 
lovers  of  hardy  plants, 
particularly  when  it  is 
of  tufted  habit  and  has 
a  sturdy  constitution. 
The  species  is  readily 
distinguished  from 
others  bearing  yellow 
flowers,  by  its  charac- 
teristic three-branched 
flower-stems,  the  scarlet 
tinted  calyces  and 
bracts.  The  late  flower- 
ing of  (!.  triflorum  is  not 
an  occasional  freak,  but 
an  established  habit.  I 
have  picked  flowers 
from  plants  in  January, 
which  must  have  with- 
stood 1:2"  of  frost  a  few 
days  previously.  — 
Georue  B.  Mallktt. 

STERNBEEGIA 
LUTEA. 

Looking  round  a  very 
old-fashioned  garden  in 
this  neighbourhood  I 
came  across  a  large 
clump  of  this  interesting 
Amaryllid  in  full  flower. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
Lily  of  the  Fields  spoken 


of  in  ScripLurc.  'I'liis  plant  produces  exceedingly 
pretty.  Crocus-like,  Buttercup-yellow  flowers  late 
in  autumn.  It  is  singular  the  Sternl>ergia  is  not 
more  freely  grown,  for  it  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  yellow  coloured  flowers,  and  comes  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  flowers,  especially  of  yellow 
colouring,  are  very  scarce.  The  dark  green  leaves 
form  a  good  contrast  to  the  soft  colour  of  the 
flowers.  This  plant  luxuriates  in  a  good  rich  soil, 
but  the  bulbs  should  never  be  allowed  to  come  into 
contact  with  fresh  manure.  I  ha\e  grown  and 
flowered  it  successfully  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  but 
the  foliage  does  not  assume  that  dark  rich  colour 
as  in  a  soil  of  a  ridier  texture.  I  know  of  no 
autumn-flowering  plant  that  will  so  well  repay  the 
lover  of  his  garden  for  all  the  trouble  he  expends 
upon  it.  A  sheltered  nook  in  the  herbaceous 
border  will  help  to  prolong  the  flowering  season, 
but  the  plant  should  on  no  account  be  allowed  to 
be  overhung  by  other  plants.  This  little  plant  is 
also  amenable  to  pot  culture  ;  five  or  si.x,  bulbs 
grown  in  ti-inch  pots  in  some  rich  compost  make 
useful  subjects  for  decoration  at  this  dull  time  of 
the  year,  when  the  plants  are  not  in  flower.  The 
pots  should  be  plunged  up  to  their  rims  in  coal 
ashes  or  some  other  plunging  material  to  pi'cvent 
the  bulbs  becoming  dry. — T.  B.  Field,  A-ihwell- 
Ihorpe  Hall,  Norimrh. 


ERIGERON  HYSSOPIFOLIUS. 

Erigeron  hyssopifolius  (Michaux)  syn.  Aster 
graminifolius  (Pursh)  is  one  of  the  many  pretty 
Aster-like  plants  one  is  likely  to  lose  touch  with 
under  its  present  name.  Though  now  placed  among 
the  Erigerons  its  general  appearance  is  that  of  an 
Aster  of  the  ericoides  or  hnosyris  type  in  that  it 
forms  a  neat,  compact,  dense  bush  i  feet  high. 
Its  young  flexible  stems  are  very  eft'ective,  reminding 
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one  of  a  stiffl)'  erect  t'ape  Asparagus  :  the  light 
emerald  green  leaves  and  3'oung  growths  are  of 
very  similar  appearance.  The  flowers  are  literally 
borne  in  thousands,  conipletel}'  hiding  all  the 
leafage  from  above,  whilst  the  colour  of  the  ray 
florets  is  a  pretty  soft  mauve — not  a  purplish 
mauve,  but  the  real  old  colour.  The  individual 
flowers  have  somewhat  few  of  tliese  raj'  florets, 
but  a  great  number  of  yellow  disc  florets,  wide 
open  as  in  the  Goldilocks,  which  the  plant  also 
resembles  in  its  method  of  branching.  It  is 
very  free  growing,  and  will  make  a  Ijush  '2  feet 
tlirough  in  a  j'ear  or  two.  Its  neat  tufted  habit, 
minute  branclies,  and  equally  minute  leaves  are 
sutticientlj'  effective  in  all  stages  of  development 


BUNxn  or  XEw  otiTnooR  c.kavk  ketne  olga. 


to  admit  of  its  lieing  planted  with  the  choicest 
occupants  of  the  Hower  border.  —  GEORfiE  B. 
Mai.lett. 


HIDALGOA    WERCKLEI. 

Mr.  .1.  C.  Tallack,  on  page  .321,  asks  for  my 
experience  with  this  brilliant-flowered  climber.  I 
confess  to  putting  pen  to  paper  with  a  certain 
amount  of  diffidence  regarding  this  plant,  con- 
cerning which  my  knowledge  is  very  limited. 
The  information  afforded  in  the  columns  of  the 
gardening  Press  since  its  introduction  is  infini- 
tesimal, and  growers  must  evidently  gain  their 
knowledge  of  its  culture  through  their  personal 
experiments.  Mr.  Tallack  complains  of  having 
found  it  a  shy  bloomer.  This,  to  a  certain  extent, 
has   been  my  experience,   though    as    my  solitarj' 


plant  has  borne  about  fiftj'  blooms  it  has  proved 
more  floriferous  than  Mr.  Tallack's  dozen,  which, 
according  to  his  note,  produced  not  more  tlian 
double  that  number  of  flowers  in  all.  My  specimen 
was  planted  out  against  a  high  north-western  wall 
ill  the  first  week  of  May,  and  after  it  became 
established  made  prodigious  growth.  The  leading 
shoots  are  now  over  1.5  feet  in  length,  some  of  the 
side  growths  being  quite  S  feet  long.  It  did  not 
commence  to  flower  until  mid-September,  since 
wlien  it  has  bloomed  fairly  continuouslv.  tliree 
flowers  being  open  on  the  l.jth  of  Noxember. 
I  ascribed  to  its  exc-eptionallj'  vigorous  growth  the 
lateness  and  sparsity  of  its  flowering,  but  it  is 
(juite  possible  that  it  is  not  naturally  of  free- 
bloominr;  habit.      I   am 

absoUiteiy  in    tlie    dark 

as  to  its  hardiness,  but 
ho|)e  tliat  as  it  hails  from 
the  mountains  of  Costa 
Rica  it  may  pass  through 
the  winter  iu  the  open 
in  this  exceptionally 
favoured  spot,  where  in 
ordinar}'  winters  the 
mercury  rarely  falls 
much  below  frt'czing 
point.  The  plant  is 
entirelj'  sheltered  by 
high  ground  on  the  nortli 
and  east,  and  is  but 
40  yards  or  so  distant 
from  the  salt  water. 
I  intend  to  cover  the 
roots  and  lower  portion 
of  the  stem  with  cocoa- 
nut  fibre,  and  (o  place 
boards  o\'er  this  in 
order  to  prevent  it 
becoming  sodden 
through  the  winter  rains, 
also  to  hang  in  front  of 
the  upper  growth  a 
treble  thickness  of  fish- 
net, this  material  offer- 
ing a  certain  amount  of 
protection,  while  not 
excluding  tlie  light  as 
do  more  opaque  cover- 
ings. Earlj'  in  October 
I  had  a  correspondence 
with  the  late  Rev.  H. 
Ewbank  on  the  subject 
of  the  Hidalgoa,  a  plant 
which  he  informed  me 
he  had  never  seen  liut 
intended  to  procure. 
He  approved  of  the 
measures  I  suggested  to 
preserve  it  through  the 
winter.  A  fe«'  daj's 
later  I  sent  a  liloom  for 
his  inspection,  and  re- 
ceived an  ackno\\ledg- 
ment  of  its  arrival  on 
tlie  very  day  of  his 
sudden  and  deeply- 
regretted  death.  Those 
who  knew  him  can  best 
appreciate  what  his  Ijss 
means,  liut  the  whole 
flower-loving  world  is  rendered  the  poorer  bj'  liis 
decease,  for  no  one  in  this  country  had  such  a 
close  insight,  gained  from  personal  experience,  into 
the  requirements  of  half-hardy  plants. 

Should  any  reader  be  in  a  position  to  give  infor- 
mation as  to  the  possibilitj'  or  the  reverse  of 
kee]iing  the  Hidalgoa  alive  in  the  open  during  the 
winter  he  would  be  conferring  a  favour  by  recording 
it.  I  note  that  on  page  i;^,  vol.  Ivii.,  the  plant  is 
stated  to  liave  "proved  suitable  for  cool  verandahs  " 
in  New  York,  but  I  imagine  that  there  it  must  be 
treated  as  an  annual  climber  Does  Mr.  Tallack 
hope  to  bring  his  plants  through  the  winter  in 
the  open  ? 

ilutisiadecurrens,  which  grew  vigorously  through 
the  summer,  .suddenly  died  down  in  the  manner  so 
unfortunately  prevalent  among  llie  members  of 
the  large-flowcreil  C'lematis  family,  anil,  althougli 


the  roots  appeared  healthj-,  the}'  showed  no  further 
signs  of  growth. — S.  W.  Fitzheebekt,  Kiiig-^veai-, 
Sotilh  Dii-oii. 


GLADIOLUS  GANDAVENSIS. 

One  can  quite  understand  that  "H.  H.  D'o." 
never  found  any  need  to  start  his  Gladioli  in 
frames,  although  his  experience  with  and  love  for 
these  flowers  is  of  much  longer  standing  than  that 
of  either  "  R.  B."  or  myself.  Circumstances  alter 
cases,  however,  and  some  of  us  in  the  north  find 
it  necessarj'  to  start  the  (41adioli  under  glass  if  we 
wish  to  have  flowers  at  an  early  date,  say  earl}'  in 
August.  I  do  this  regularly  with  the  few  Gladioli 
that  I  now  cultivate  for  border  decoration.  Even 
in  this  mild  district  of  Scotland  one  cannot  have 
these  flowers  as  early  as  the  first  or  second  week 
of  August  in  any  ijuantit}'  without  starting  them 
under  glass.  When  I  was  in  the  waj'  of  showing 
Gladioli  at  our  local  show  I  had  always  to  do  this, 
and  it  was  often  difficult  to  secure  variety  enough 
for  a  small  competitive  exhibit  even  iu  the  second 
week  of  August.  With  reg.ard  to  their  hardiness 
I  have  never  found  that  it  was  profitable  to  leave 
either  ti.  gandavensis  or  G.  Ijemoinei  varieties  out 
all  the  winter.  Even  if  they  survived  the  frost 
they  seemed  more  liable  to  the  disease.  I  have, 
however,  a  small  clump  of  seedlings  from  G.  brench- 
leyensis  which  seem  quite  hard}',  but  they  seem 
deep  in  the  soil.  —  S.  Aknott,  Carsethorn,  hi/ 
Dmnfriet,  X.B. 

EltYTHEONIU-AlS  :  THEIR  CULTURE. 

The  fine  types  of  Erythronium  that  have  been 
discovered  in  recent  3  ears  should  give,  encourage- 
ment to  the  more  general  cultivation  of  this  pretty 
group  of  garden  plants.  With  the  exception  of 
the  old  European  Dens-canis,  which  one  oeeasion- 
alh'  sees  in  equally  old  gardens,  where  it  has 
probably  grown  for  generations,  but  few  species 
are  cultivated  to  any  extent,  despite  tlie  fact  that 
the}'  are  perfect!}'  hardy,  and  the  only  way  to  grow 
them  well  is  to  leave  them  undisturbed  when  once 
planted  in  a  suitable  situation,  an  important 
feature  in  the  cultivation  of  most  bulbous  plants. 
They  are  low-growing  woodland  plants,  generally 
with  two  elegantly  marbled  and  barred  prostrate 
leaves,  and  slender  stems  bearing  one  or  several 
nodding,  salver-shaped  flowers  of  some  shade  of 
white,  pink,  rose,  yellow,  or  purple  ;  the  centres 
of  most  of  them  are  handsomely  zoned  or  entirely 
blotched  with  a  vividly  contrasting  colour.  Their 
cultivation  is  a  very  simple  matter — a  recess  among 
shrubs,  a  cool  site  on  the  rockery,  the  margins  of 
woodland  walks,  and-  the  shady  border  are  the 
kind  of  ]ilaces  to  choose  for  a  plantation  of 
Erythioniunis,  whilst  the  soil  they  most  delight  in 
is  a  compost  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  approaching  the 
condition  of  the  upper  stratum  of  woodland  soil  as 
nearly  as  is  possible.  Deep  planting  is  advi.=ablc, 
for  the  plants  cannot  endure  drought  whilst  in 
leaf;  in  fact,  if  lliey  are  planted  loo  shallow  they 
will  instinctively  push  their  newly-formed  bulbs 
deeper  into  the  soil.  An  average  depth  of  li  inches 
is  most  satisfactory,  as  they  are  then  safe  from 
surface-heat  and  drought.  It  is  advisable  when 
planting  to  envelop  each  bulb  with  sand,  for  the 
places  where  tliese  plants  thrive  best  are  also  likely 
to  be  favourite  nurseries  for  slugs,  &c. ,  which 
appear  to  be  very  fond  of  the  young  tips,  and  of 
the  bulbs  also. 

The  European  Dens-canis  is  the  best  plant  f<ir 
naturalising;  many  of  its  garden  forms  are  very 
beautiful.  The  old  varieties — album,  roseuni,  and 
grandiflorum — producing  white,  rosy,  and  straw- 
coloured  flowers  respective!}',  are  wwv  giving  place 
to  a  luiniber  of  !arge-tln\\-ered  garden  forms,  of 
which  A.  van  Humboldt,  witli  violet  flowers, 
Blanca,  with  white  flowers,  and  pnrpuri'a,  witli 
rosy  purple  colouring,  arc  among  the  best  and 
most  showy,  the  flowers  being  nearly  twice  the 
size  of  the  old  Dens-canis,  whilst  the  leafage  is 
even  more  handsomely  marked  as  well  as  more 
robust.  It  is,  however,  among  the  varied  Nortli 
American  group  that  the  finest  flowers  and  most 
richly  mottled  leaves  are  found,  those  of  the 
comparatively  new  E.   revolntum  and  its  several 
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varieties  representing  the  l>est  of  all.  Typical 
E.  revolutuiii  created  quite  a  sensation  when  shown 
liefore  the  Rnyal  Horticultural  Society' for  the  first 
time  in  1S97,  when  it  received  a  first-class  certifi- 
cate. The  leaves  are  broad,  and  are  handsomely 
mottled  and  barred  with  brown  on  a  dark  green 
ground  colour,  whilst  the  flowers  are  over  2  inches 
across,  varying  in  colour  from  pink  to  rosy  purple  ; 
the  petals  are  elegantly  recurved  and  of  stout 
substance.  This  is  by  far  the  best  Krythronium 
yet  discovered,  the  handsome  leaves  and  graceful 
nodding  flowers  of  soft  refined  tints,  coupled  with 
considerable  hardiness,  should  render  this  plant 
particularly  welcome. 

E.  Bolanderi  =  Smiihii  is  a  white-ttowered  form 
tipped  with  purple.  Watsoni  (albiflorum)  has  pure 
white  flowers  flushed  with  green  on  tlie  outside  ; 
they  are  occasionally  of  a  straw  colour.  Pink 
Beauty  is  a  lovely  form  sutficiently  described  by 
its  name.  These  are  as  fascinating  a  trio  of  choice 
garden  plants  as  one  could  wish  for  ;  all  are,  by 
the  way,  garden  forms  of  E.  revolutuni. 

E.  gravrh'Jfoynm,  another  fine  species,  has  plain 
dark  green  leaves  and  butter-yellow  flowers,  much 
recurved,  and  elegantly  poised  on  an  arching, 
slender  stem;  a  so-called  white-flowered  form, 
album,  has  pale  sulphur-coloured  flowers  tinted 
with  purple  on  the  outside  and  at  the  tips  ;  whilst 
r.ultallianum,  b}-  many  considered  to  be  a  good 
."ipeoies,  does  not  differ  from  grandiflorum  save  in 
having  scarlet  anthers,  those  of  grandiflorum  being 
yellow.  Erythroniums  of  the  grandiflorum  type 
are  a  little  difficult  to  manage  successfully  ;  their 
leaves  are  not  so  stout  as  the  majority  of  others, 
and  seem  incapable  of  withstanding  even  slight 
drought,  and  but  little  direct  sunshine.  They 
would  thrive  best  grown  with  Ferns  in  a  shady, 
moist  place  on  the  rockery,  where  also  their  flowers 
would  appear  to  the  best  advantage  in  a  setting  of 
light  greenery. 

E.  ijiganteum,  a  very  robust  hardy  plant,  may- 
be planted  almost  anywhere  with  success.  The 
leaves  are  stout  and  leathery,  mottled  with  silver 
and  brown  ;  the  flowers  are  straw  -  coloured, 
averaging  2  inches  across,  and  are  borne  on  one 
primary  stem  which  branches  into  six  or  eight 
flower-stalks,  each  supporting  one  or  two  flowers. 
The  petals  are  stiffly  recurved,  and  are  prominently 
zoned  at  their  base  with  a  broad  orange  band. 

E.  Hartiregii  differs  from  giganteum  in  only  one 
respect — the  flowers  are  each  borne  on  a  separal  e 
stalk,  and  they  are  not  so  tall.  Both  plants  are 
very  free-flowering,  and  will  thrive  and  increase 
for  years  if  undisturbed  ;  any  situation  suits  them, 
and  the  deeper  they  are  planted  the  stronger  they 
become. 

E.  Hendersoni,  a  comparatively  new  plant  and  a 


real  gem,  has  remarkably  handsome  foliage  of  a  rich 
metallic  sheen,  and  fine  recurved,  light  purple 
flowers,  zoned  near  the  base  with  a  j'ellow  ring, 
this  ring  surrounding  a  large  black  or  purple-black 
eye  ;  a  very  distinct  flower  indeed,  the  contrasting 
colours  being  particularly  lively  and  l.iright,  whilst 
the  plant  itself  is  as  hardy  and  vigorous  as  anj'. 

E.  Howelli,  a  rare  but  handsome  plant,  has  pale 
yellow-orange  banded  flowers,  which  turn  rosj' 
pink  wnth  age  ;  and  E.  montanum,  a  very  free 
little  plant,  has  plain  leaves  and  small  white  flowers 
marked  with  rich  chocolate  centres.  These,  which 
are  the  last  of  all  to  open,  practically  exhaust  the 
list  of  the  Erythroniums  worth  growing.  Those 
who  wish  to  grow  Erythroniiims  well  and  display 
them  to  the  best  advantage  should  adopt  a  method 
of  planting  in  little  colonies  of  several  each  ;  these 
little  bulbous  plants  derive  real  benefit  from  close 
planting,  particularly  when  they  are  so  dwarf  that 
a  carpet  of  low-growing  heritage  cannot  be  grown 
over  them.  The  roots  of  one  bulb  surrounding 
other  bulbs  do  much  to  preserve  them  from  injury, 
whilst  their  growth  is  not  sufficiently  rank  to 
impoverioh  the  surrounding  soil.  — 01   B.  Malt.ett. 


A    NEW    OUTDOOR    GRAPE. 

(IIf.ine  (.)i,i;a.) 

One  of  the  mo.st  interesting  exhibits  before  the 
fruit  committee  of  the  lloyal  Horticultural 
Society  thi.s  year  wa.s  a  new  outdoor  rirajje 
named  Jleine  Olga,  and  .shown  by  Mr.  William 
Tayler,  of  Hampton.  It  was  awarded  a  first- 
class  certificate,  and  our  illustration  is  repro- 
duced from  a  photograiili  of  one  of  the  bunches. 
Mr.  Tayler  must  certainly  be  congratulated 
upon  acquiring  a  novelty  of  such  pronounced 
usefulness.  It  is  noteworthy  that  when  these 
bunches  of  Pieine  Olga  were  shown,  gathered 
from  outdoor  Vines,  the  famous  black  Gra]ie 
Gros  Colman,  was  also  e.xhibited,  but  proved 
inferior  in  flavour  to  the  new-comer.  Reine 
Olga  has,  for  an  outdoor  Vine,  large  berries, 
dark  coloured,  and  pleasantly  flavoured,  while 
it  grows  and  fruits  with  remarkable  freedooi 
against  a  sunny  wall.  The  bunch  represented 
weighed  lib.  3oz.  ;  the  Vine  from  which  it  was 
obtained  carried  seventy-eight  bunches,  and  is 
planted  against  a  wall  ;  the  fruit  ripens  every 
year. 


RIVIERA    NOTES. 

A  GARDEN  is  always  full  of  surprises,  pleasant 
or  otherwise,  and  a  garden  on  these  shores, 
where  sun  and  rain  have  striven  with  a  new 
and  bewildered  gardener  to  obliterate  any 
trace  of  its  absent  master's  endeavours,  really 
may  be  said,  I  think,  to  beat  the  record. 

The  French  mind  does  not  run  in  the 
same  groove  as  the  English,  and  so  when 
"  Monsieur's  "  ideas  and  orders  clash  with  pre- 
conceived idea.s,  they  are  put  on  the  shelf  to 
wait  his  arrival,  hence  many  cruel  disappoint- 
ments to  him  who  fondly  imagined  his  orders 
would  have  some  consideration.  This  year  the 
autumn  rains  came  very  early  and  very  heavily  ; 
in  consequence  Eoses  began  to  grow  too  soon, 
and  were  ruthlessly  cut  back  for  winter  bloom 
far  later  than  usual,  so  bare  sticks  ar.d  flower- 
less  bushes  have  greeted  the  too  early  returning 
visitor  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  grasses 
are  all  as  green  as  in  an  English  May,  and 
Avhere  bushes  have  escaped  the  clipping  and 
devastating  hand  of  a  "  professed "  gardener, 
there  is  a  wealth  of  growth  and  blossom  that 
is  prodigious. 


VINE    TRAINED    OVER    GATEWAY. 
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Dalilia  imperialis  is  fully  12  feet  high,  and 
hung  with  hundreds  of  its  Lily-like  flowers, 
perhaps  the  stateliest  of  all  herbaceous  shrubs 
in  its  full  beauty.  White  Lantanas  and  purple 
Heliotropes  with  scarlet  ^Salvia  bushes  contrast 
with  the  early  Polyanthus  Narcissus  and  Irises 
alata,  stylosa,  and  winter-blooming  germanica 
already  in  bloom.  The  fair  Macartney  Rose  has 
still  some  of  its  lovely  blossoms  to  adorn  its 
bright  foliage,  and  Eose  Anemone  has  a  jiink 
bud  or  two.  The  climbing  Dahlia  or  Hidalgoa 
has  behaved  curiously,  and  is  only  just  coming 
into  flower  ;  it  evidently  stood  still  during  the 
summer  heats.  In  \  orkshire  the  Hidalgoa  grew 
and  flowered  really  freely  all  summer  up  a  post 
in  a  fully-exposed  garden,  so  I  was  not  so  sur- 
prised to  see  how  it  had  behaved  here.  If 
only  it  stands  an  ordinary  winter  as  well  as 
the  Heliotrope  it  will  be  a  very  useful  winter 
plant. 

The  fragrant  creamy  white  winter-flowering 
Buddleia  salioifolia  is  just  in  beauty,  and  is  a 
plant  all  lovers  of  sweet  scents  should  insist  on 
growing.  It  is  an  old  plant  common  on  the 
Italian  Riviera,  but  neglected  here  till  a  well- 
known  French  duke,  who  lately  built  a  villa, 
reintroduced  it,  and  ])lanted  it  near  his  study 
window  so  that  he  might  inhale  its  fragrance 
while  at  his  writing-table. 

Senecio  arboreus  may  he  seen  with  flat 
corymbs  of  yellow  flowers  more  than  a  foot 
across,  and  when  the  handsome  Chestnut- 
shaped  leaves  frame  it  prettily,  as  they  often 
do,  it  is  a  plant  that  cannot  be  overlooked. 
Old  favourites  like  Bignonia  Cherere  and  B. 
venusta  are  either  in  full  flower  or  flower-bud, 
and  the  Bougainvilleas  are  also  full  of  young 
and  highly  coloured  bracts,  after  their  severe 
check  last  winter. 

A  few  tender  shrubs,  such  as  Poinsettias, 
have  died  out  after  last  winter,  but  the  Helio- 
tropes that  were  cut  down  to  the  root-stock 
have  grown  up  again  like  Fuchsias  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  this  winter  we  fondly 
hope  may  prove  a?  gracious  as  the  last  was 
unkind.  Ed\v.\rd  H.  Wood.\ll. 


CONCERNING      IXIAS. 

IxiAS  are  of  that  class  ot  plants  that  have  for 
so  long  been  grown  in  greenhouses  tliat  one 
has  almost  forgotten  they  will  also  thrive  out  of 
doors,  at  least  in  counties  moderately  favoured  as 
regards  their  climatic  conditions.  I  am  afraid 
this  class  of  plants  is  rather  a  large  one,  tor  our 
insular  and  conservative  ideas  and  principles  may 
be  recognised  even  in  the  culture  of  our  garden 
favourites. 

Through  the  medium  of  the  horticultural  Press, 
and  more  especially  perhaps  through  that  of 
The  Garden  in  this  particular,  we  have  from 
time  to  time  learned  from  correspondents  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom  that  many  plants 
formerly  jealouslj'  guarded  beneath  the  protecting 
root  of  a  greenhouse,  conservatory,  or  frame  are 
quite  as  well  able  to  withstand  the  cold  to  which 
tlieir  hard}'  brethren  are  exposed,  and  not  only  are 
they  able  to  withstand  it,  but  even  to  enjoj'  and 
benefit  by  such  a  practice.  And  it  is  a  boon  to 
those  who  delight  in  the  culture  of  their  gardens, 
but  have  not  a  greenhouse,  to  know  tliat  they  are 
able  to  grow  at  least  some  of  the  plants  that  Iiave 
been,  and  by  many  still  are  supposed  to  be,  on  the 
list  of  the  possessor  of  a  glass  house  only. 

To  mention  just  one  instance,  probably  most  of 
your  hardj'  plant-loving  readers  will  remember  to 
have  seen  a  photograph  reproduced  some  few 
months  ago  of  a  little  colony  of  Persian  Cyclamens 
growing  in  the  open  in  South  Devon.  This  county, 
and  more  especially  the  southern  part  of  it,  is  of 
course  unusually  well  suited  to  such  a  purpose  as 
this,  namely,  that  of  attempting  to  grow  plants 
that  have  hitherto  been  thought  to  be  half-hardy. 
It  is,  however,  by  no  mei>ns  unlikely  that  if  tried 


in  other  southern  and  midland  counties  the 
Cj'clamen  would  also  prove  to  be  hardy.  Man}' 
gardeners  are  doubtless  aware  tliat  the  Ixia  is  hardy, 
yet  I  for  one  have  verj'  seldom  seen  it  planted  out 
of  doors.  Ill  a  border  at  the  foot  of  a  south  wall 
it  ma}'  be  grown  to  perfection  and  a  profusion  of 
flowers  obtained.  A  fairly  light  and  sandy  soil 
suits  these  bulbs  well,  and  they  may  be  planted 
from  3  inches  to  4  inches  apart.  In  the  early 
summer  months  the  gardener  should  have  reason 
to  feel  glad  that  he  planted  Ixias. 

An  excellent  plan  is  to  put  ashes  on  the  surface 
of  the  ground  where  the  bulbs  are  after  planting, 
for  although  this  is  not  essential  it  acts  as  a  pro- 
tection to  the  young  shoots  as  they  are  pushing 
through.  The  preparation  of  the  border  should 
not  be  neglecteil  it  tire  best  results  are  to  be 
obtained,  and  indeed  to  obtain  them  it  is  well 
worth  while  to  go  to  a  little  trouble  lieforejiand. 
Ample  and  effective  drainage  is  essential  that  the 
soil  may  be  kept  wholesome  and  free  from  st.agnaut 
moisture,  for  Ixias,  like  man}'  more  liulbous  plants, 
dislike  a  damp,  heavy  soil.  It  is  well  to  mix  .sand 
at  the  time  of  planting  if  the  soil  is  at  all  deficient 
in  this  ingredient,  and  a  little  manure  dug  in  at 
the  same  time  is  also  helpful.  A  warm  corner  they 
delight  in,  so  if  there  is  a 
small  border  at  the  foot  of  the 
sunny  side  of  one's  house  that 
is  the  place  for  them. 

If  one  wishes  to  liave  the 
best  named  varieties  the  lietter 
plan,  of  course,  is  to  obtain 
bulbs  from  a  nurseryman,  but 
the  lieginner  would  be  at  first 
quite  satisfied  with  a  few 
hundreds  of  mixed  varieties, 
and  these  can  be  bought  at  a 
very  cheap  rate  at  the  auction 
sales  of  bulbs  advertised  in 
London  and  elsewhere.  Five 
hundred  or  a  thousand  can 
often  be  purchased  for  a  few 
shillings,  and  although  the 
flower.s  will  hardly  be  of  so 
fine  a  form  or  of  such  good 
colour  as  some  of  the  finest 
named  ones,  they  produce 
blooms  of  so  rich  and  varied 
colouring  that  add  much 
to  the  earl}'  summer  beaut}- 
of  the  garden,  and  also  to 
that  of  the  home  if  cut  and 
arranged  in  vases. 

The  I.xia  is  a  native  of 
South  Africa,  and  some  of  the 
more  .showy  species,  of  which 
there  are  between  twenty  and 
thirty,  are  ;  I.  speciosa,  dark 
red;  viridiflora,  green:  patens, 
pink  ;  odorata,  yellow  ;  macu-  fkuit  or 

lata,    orange-coloured.       It    is 

well  to  plant  the  bulbs  deeply,  not  less  than  4  inches 
down,  and,  as  has  been  mentioned,  to  place  a 
covering  of  ashes  over  tliem  afterwards.  Autumn 
is  the  best  season  to  plant. 

A.  P.  H. 


heavy  loam  and  in  the  Eastern  Counties.  Here  at 
Syon  our  soil  is  very  light,  and  the  fruits  as 
regards  flavour  arc  not  equal  to  those  on  a  heavier 
soil. 

I  noticed  that  the  fruits  of  this  variety  at  the 
great  fruit  show  recently  held  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  were  very  fine  indeed.  Most 
of  them  were  grandly  coloured,  and  I  find  that  this 
is  characteristic  of  the  Aariety,  as  with  us  the 
Allington  never  fails  to  colrarr  well,  M'hereas  Cox's 
is  dull  and  green.  I  am  aware  colour  is  not 
everything,  Ijut  for  dessert  it  goes  a  long  way,  anrl 
also  at  exhibitions  it  tells  strongly  in  a  close  com- 
petition. I  am  not  sure  that  the  season  given  for 
the  Allington  is  the  best,  but  here  again  soils  and 
locality  will  determine  that  point.  Witli  us  the 
fruit  is  at  its  best  during  late  October  and  well 
irrto  November.  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  called  a 
nridwinter  Apple,  but  though  stated  to  be  good 
until  February  we  have  not  had  fruit  at  the  later 
period  airything  like  so  good  as  regards  flavour  as 
those  of  two  months  earlier.  But  the  same  remarks 
apply  to  other  good  Apples  grown  in  light  soils 
or  in  the  southern  part  of  the  country,  as  though 
I  have  kept  Cox's  into  April  in  some  places  the 
fruits  must  be  gathered  later.     If  the  Allington 
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APPLE  ALLINGTON   PIPPIN 

FFW  new  Apples  have  come  to  the  front 
so  (prickly  as  the  Allington,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  any  variety  that  crops  so 
well,  as  (juite  small  trees  bear  freely. 
I  am  aware  soils  are  in  a  measure 
answerable  for  the  success  of  the  crop 
as  regards  flavour,  and  only  last  week  I  noticed  that 
this  Apple  beat  the  older  Cox's  Orange  in  a  class 
in  which  flavour  was  to  be  the  test.  Now  I  am 
aware  many  will  not  agr-ee  with  me  in  placing  the 
older  favourite  second  to  the  new,  arrd  I  must 
candidly  say  my  own  fruits  are  not  so  good  in 
([uality,  though  tliey  are  larger  and  of  better  shape 
and  colour.  The  trees  from  which  the  fruits 
i^lluded  to  were  gathered  had  iieeii  grown   on  a 


ALLINHTON    I'lITIN    APPLE*  (SATURAT."  SIZE). 

were  similarly  treated  the  season  may  be  greatly 
prolonged. 

As  a  dessert  fruit  there  can  be  no  question  but 
that  the  Allington  Pippin  will  become  a  standard 
variety,  arrd  I  sliould  think  it  has  few  equals  for 
market  on  account  of  its  crop,  its  handsome  appear- 
ance, arrd  good  qirality.  As  a  liush  tree  it  is  one 
of  the  best.  As  shown  in  the  illustration,  it 
crops  freely  when  the  tree  is  quite  small.  The 
flavour  is  slightly  more  acid  than  that  of  the  well- 
known  Cox's  Orange,  and  I  name  this  latter  variety 
as  it  is  a  general  favourite.  Any  new  Apple  that 
can  be  compared  to  it,  or,  indeed,  closely  approach 
it,  is  remarkably  good.  Fruit  of  any  Apple  that 
possesses  such  a  good  flavour  as  the  one  described 
nrust  become  a  general  favourite.  I  think  this  has 
a  trace  of  the  old  (Jolden  Reinctte  flavour,  and  the 
latter  very  much  resembles  the  Allington  in  growth 
and  crop,  as  it  does  well  in  bush  form.  I  do  not 
know  the  parentage  of  the  Allington,  but  the 
Messrs.  Bunyaid,  who  introduced  it  a  few  seasons 
ago,  and  wlio  still  find  it  one  of  the  very  best 
fruits  in  their  Allington  nursei-y,  speak  vei-}'  highly 
of  its  good  eating  qualities  grown  on  their  loamy 
soil,  and  I  think  their  estimate  of  this  very 
beautiful  Apple  has  lieeii  more  than  verified. 
Originally  it  was  given  a  first-class  certificate  as 
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South  Lincoln  Beauty  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  and  later  on  named  AUington.  It  has 
certainly  well  maintained  the  award  given  unani- 
mously by  the  fruit  committee.  With  us  it 
becomes  a  greater  favourite  ever}'  year,  and  when 
Cox's  fails  to  crop  the  AUington  is  worthy  to  take 
its  place  for  late  autumn  supplies. 

G.  Wythes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not   responsible  for   the  opinions 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  J 

DECORATIVE    CHRYSAN^ 
THEMUMS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Gakden."] 

SIR, — One  wovild  assume,  reading  the  re- 
marks at  page  353  by  "  T.  F.  W.,"  that 
no  encouragement  is  given  whatever  to 
what  are  termed  decorative  Chrysan- 
themums. If  he  saw  the  many  splendid 
exhibits  of  this  section  that  I  saw  during 
a  tour  of  the  shows  he  would  think  this  section 
was  receiving  a  fair  share  of  encouragement,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  giving  much  satisfaction  and 
making  effective  displa3'S.  At  Edinburgh  prizes 
were  offered  for  three  vases  of  decorative  varieties 
arranged  with  any  kind  of  foliage.  No  less  than 
fourteen  competed,  making  a  very  fine  display. 
The  vases  were  not  simply  filled  with  three  sprays, 
but  each  contained  nearly  an  armful  of  long  sprays 
most  pleasantly  associated  with  foliage  in  great 
variety.  For  one  vase  of  single  flowering  varieties 
there  were  eleven  entries  ;  really  fine  masses  of 
such  sorts  as  Mary  Anderson  and  its  yellow  sport 
were  staged.  Such  entries  as  these  do  not  exhibit 
a  want  of  interest  in  decorative  Chrysanthemums. 
At  York  good  prizes  were  offered  for  twelve 
varieties,  so  many  spra3'S  of  each.  No  less  than 
IU8  vases  were  arranged.  Such  varieties  as  Pride 
of  the  Market,  Source  d'Or,  Mile.  Lacroix,  Souv. 
de  Melanie  Fabre  October  Yellow,  White  Quintus, 
and  La  Triomphante  and  its  yellow  sport  occur  to 
me  as  being  well  shown.  At  Ipswich  this  section 
was  largel}'  encouraged  ;  no  less  than  fi\e  classes 
were  set  apart  for  them,  and  a  capital  displa}'  they 
made,  quite  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of 
the  show.  The  most  important  class  was  perhaps 
that  where  a  specified  table  space  should  be  filled  at 
the  option  of  the  exhibitor  with  or  without  added 
foliage.  Such  varieties  as  Elaine,  Ettie  Mitchell, 
Adelaide  Russell,  Source  d'Or,  ilme.  Edmond 
Roger,  Mme.  Edward  Crousse,  Etoile  de  Feu, 
Lizzie  Adcock,  and  Rayonnante  were  prominent. 
Here,  also,  what  are  known  as  "  spidery  "'  varieties, 
of  which  Mrs.  .J.  Carter  is  a  fair  representation, 
also  receive  encouragement.  The  single-flowered 
varieties  are  classified  into  large  and  small-flowered 
types.  Both  have  their  devotees,  all  tending  to 
make  a  good  show. 

At  Winchester  a  specified  table  space  is  filled  ; 
a  separate  class  is  given  to  Pompon  varieties  apart 
from  that  for  "  bush  "  grown,  which  really  includes 
some  of  our  finest  .Japanese  varieties.  It  is  simply 
a  question  of  culture  in  making  even  the  huge- 
growing  .Japanese  assume  a  true  decorative 
character.  Such  varieties  were  represented  as 
R.  H.  Pearson,  quite  one  of  the  best  of  yellows  ; 
Charles  Davies,  Edwin  Molyneux,  M.  Marie 
Ricand,  Phrebus,  Duke  of  Y^ork,  Souv.  de  Petite 
Aniie,  R.  Powell,  and  N.C. S.  .Jubilee.  Numerous 
other  places  and  classes  might  be  quoted  to  show 
how  much  this  section  is  encouraged  and  appre- 
ciated if  it  were  necessary.  Sufficient,  however, 
has  been  said  to  prove  to  "  T.  F.  W."  that  shows 
are  not  so  devoid  of  ' '  decorative  "  Chrysanthemums 
as  he  would  have  us  believe. 

E.  Molyneux. 


[To  THE  Editor  oi'  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — The  waning  season  of  the  Chrysanthemum, 
from  an  exhibitor's  point  of  view,  brings  with  it 
the  necessity  of  choosing  new  and  fresh  varieties 
for  another  year,  and  those  grown  for  cuUiiig 
purposes,  and  for  conservatory  and  room  decora- 


tion should  not  be  for- 
gotten. Many  of  those 
in  exhibition  lists  are 
well  adapted  to  these 
uses,  while  there  are 
others  which  are  not  so 
useful.  These  bush- 
grown  plants  have  per- 
haps a  greater  value  for 
early  and  late  than  for 
what  maj'  be  termed  the 
mid-season  supply,  for 
then  there  are  specimen 
blooms  available. 

Among  the  familiar 
exhibition  kinds  under 
trial  as  conservatory 
plants  in  bush  form. 
Miss  Nellie  Pockett  is 
very  pleasing,  and  may 
be  said  to  possess  every 
good  quality  in  the 
decorative  as  in  the  show 
flower.  Madeline  Davis 
makes  a  particularly 
pretty  bush  plant,  has 
a  softness  in  its  colour 
shading,  and  a  wavy 
petal  that  makes  it 
decidedly  interesting 
and  original.  Mrs. 
Coombes  is  another  dis- 
tinctly pleasing  variety, 
and  in  its  colour  shading 
is  so  different  to  that 
of  the  better  known 
specimen  bloom  in  rosy 
mauve.  The  interming- 
ling and  shading,  espe- 
cially in  the  early  bud 
stages,  is  quite  distinct, 
and  those  who  know  it 
only  as  a  specimen 
flower  would  certainly 
not  recognise  it  in  itt 
lighter  garb.  It  is  also 
of  good  habit  and  free- 
flowering.  Princess 
Helena  has  a  dwarf 
habit,  which,  with  its 
broad  sulphur- white  petals,  gives  variety  that 
is  a  gain  to  the  decorator.  Mme.  C.  Campion, 
once  a  favoured  show  bloom,  is  good  as  a 
late  kind,  and  its  lateness  enhances  its  value 
for  conservatory  use  or  for  cutting.  Pv  Hooper 
Pearson  stands  almost  alone  in  point  of  colour,  and 
is  a  beautiful  decorative  sort,  and  Mrs.  .Joseph 
Thompson  promises  to  rival  the  once  favoured 
Lady  Lawrence  as  a  late- flowering  kind.  The 
latter  was  somewhat  unreliable  in  bloom,  and  now 
proves  so  strongly  addicted  to  the  rust  that  its 
reputation  has  suffered  accordingly.  Hero  of 
Omdurman  is  both  dwarf  and  free  in  growth  and 
flower,  and  its  bronzy  red  colour  is  a  desirable  one. 
Bonnie  Dundee  is  one  of  the  few  incurveds  suited 
to  these  purposes.  This  has  a  bright  colour,  stiff 
stalks,  a  good  free  habit,  and  is  not  liable  so  much 
to  disease.  The  Queen,  a  beautiful  late  white,  is 
entirely  spoilt  with  rust. 

Other  typical  conservatory  sorts  for  late 
flowering  should  include  Mme.  Felix  Perrin,  of  a 
bright  shade  of  pink  ;  Amos  Perry,  an  old  but 
reliable  yellow  kind,  most  free  in  growth  and 
graceful  in  flower  ;  Golden  Dart  is  a  bright  yellow, 
but  not  always  a  good  grower  ;  Princess  Victoria  is 
a  good  Christmas  sort  of  creany  white  ;  Mrs.  Weeks 
need  but  to  be  mentioned  :  and  Lad}'  Canning  is  too 
well  known  to  need  further  praise.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  good  keeper  in  a  cut  state,  and  is  not 
of  vigorous  habit.  Golden  (iem,  once  a  reliable 
Christmas  and  .January  sort,  has  been  so  virulently 
attacked  with  the  leaf  rust  that  it  has  been 
reluctantly  discarded.  W.  H.  Lincoln  is  losing 
ground  from  the  same  cause,  but  both  probably 
may  be  improved  by  the  introduction  of  new  stock 
from  a  different  source. 

In  the  thread-petalled  section  may  be  found  some 
really  sterling  and  desirable  kinds.  iSIrs.  Filkins 
and  Mrs.  .James  Carter  are  fine  for  filling  small 


SMALL  TREE   OF   ALLINGTON    PIPPIX    (SHOWING   FRUITFDLNESS). 


vases  ;  King  of  Plumes,  another  yellow,  is  good 
also.  Sam  Caswell  is  a  favourite  pink  variet}', 
though  this  has  not  the  hairy  petal  of  the  others 
named.  Cannell's  Favourite,  AVhite  Thread,  and 
Lovely  are  good  whites  of  the  same  class.  These 
aesthetic  flowers  certainl}' have  a  charm  about  them 
quite  unknown  to  the  .Japanese  and  incurved  sorts, 
though  they  cannot  compete  with  them  for  lioldness 
of  character.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  singles 
and  Pompon  Anemones,  which  deserve  a  wider  and 
more  generous  recognition.  The  show  flowers  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  crush  these  gems  into  obscurity. 

Hood,  Ashtol.  W.   STRU(iNELr.. 


BOTTLING 

[To  THE  Editor  of 


FRUITS. 

'The  Garden. 


Sir, — It  is  not  generallj'  known  how  very  simple 
a  matter  this  is.  Empty  bottles  can  be  purchased 
from  grocers  or  confectioners  at  6d.  to  Is.  per 
dozen.  These  should  be  carefully  washed  and 
filled  with  sound  unbroken  fruit,  placed  in  an 
oven  and  slowly  heated  up  until  the  fruit  shows  a 
slight  sign  of  sweating  or  cooking.  As  soon  as  this 
appears  take  the  bottles  out  one  by  one  and  fill  to 
within  about  half  an  inch  of  the  top  with  boihng 
water,  being  careful  that  the  water  is  actually 
boiling.  The  moment  this  is  done  tie  on  a  cover  of 
bladder  softened  in  hot  water.  If  the  tying  is 
properly  and  firmly  done  the  bladder  will  be  drawn 
in  hollow  when  cold  ;  if  this  does  not  take  place 
remove  the  bladder,  heat  the  bottle  again,  and 
cover  it  with  fresh  bladder.  After  two  or  three 
days  examine  each  bottle,  and  if  any  fruits  are  still 
unsound  turn  out  and  use  it  at  once.  If  the 
work  is  carefully  and  quicklj'  done  eighty  or  one 
hundred  bottles  can  be  finished  in  one  afternoon, 
and  the  failures  should  not  exceed  two  or  three. 
We  have  bottled  our  own   fruit   for  many  years. 
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We  have  a  practically  unlimited  supply  until  the 
fresh  fruit  is  rearly,  and  it  is  much  better  than 
any  we  cin  buy,  as  we  are  specially  careful  in 
.selecting  the  fruit.  We  do  Black  Currants  and 
Raspberries  together,  Gooseberries,  Cherries, 
Damsons,  and  several  kinds  of  Plums.  Peas  we 
always  fail  with,  which  is  unfortunate,  as  the 
bottled  and  tinned  Peas  sold  in  the  shops  are 
uneatable.  Why  we  fail  with  these  we  cannot 
imagine,  and  we  should  be  glad  of  a  hint.  Our 
process  is  a  complete  failure.  As  regards  cost 
Cheshire  Damsons  were  sold  this  season  at  4s.  per 
961b,  the  bottles  (two  sizes)  hold  respectively 
lib.  and  lAlb.  each,  and  the  larger  size,  including 
the  bladders,  cost  exactly  one  penny  ;  the  same 
bottles  with  inferior  fruit  were  sold  retail  in  the 
shops  at  ltd.  Gooseberries  were  so  plentiful  that 
they  could  be  had  for  the  trouble  of  picking,  and 
the  actual  cost  of  a  quart  bottle  of  these  was  just 
one  farthing.  We  do  not  count  the  cost  of  bottles, 
as  we  use  the  same  year  after  year.  T.  F. 

DRIED  FRUIT. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden'."] 

Sir, I  notice   in   your  last  issue   that  you   have 

a  word  to  say  on  the  subject  of  dried  fruit.  I 
wish  to  send  for  your  consideration,  before  you 
decry  this  method  of  preservation,  a  few  facts 
about  it.  It  does  not  enter  at  present  into  com- 
petition with  the  trade  of  fruit  bottling.  Dried 
fruit  undergoes  a  chemical  change  which  leaves 
it  richer  in  food  than  the  fresh,  for  nothing  is 
taken  out  of  the  fruit  but  the  water  which  it 
contains. 

When  dried  the  fruit  can  be  used  at  leisure  tor 
preserves  or  for  any  other  kind  of  dish.  TJut  the 
essence  of  our  argument  is  that  this  useful  method 
of  preservation  is,  unlike  the  bottling,  which  is 
a  trade,  a  way  of  preventing  waste.  We  urge  that 
the  fruit  that  goes  into  the  drier  is  to  be  reckoned 


as  of  no  value  in  its 
fresh  state,  because — 
first,  by  grading  we 
get  a  superior  sample 
of  fruit,  which  will 
usuallj'  pay  to  sell  in 
the  market.  At  even 
one  penny  per  pound 
we  say  "sell  in  the 
fresh  state'" ;  but  when 
that  price,  as  unfor- 
tunately happens  some- 
times, does  not  pay  for 
the  sending,  then  \\c 
have  in  the  drier 
another  string  to  our 
bow.  We  are  not  com- 
pelled to  sell,  and  also 
we  turn  the  waste  into 
a  product  which  will 
pay  for  the  making. 
Again,  this  method  is 
essentially  one  for  the 
farmer  to  carry  on  for 
himself  by  means  of 
co-operation.  It  is  not 
one  that  will  attract 
the  trade.  From  what 
I  have  said  it  is  obvious 
that  we  do  not  look 
to  the  drier  to  pro- 
duce a  very  highly- 
priced  article,  though 
that  may  be  possiljle. 
The  only  reason  against 
it  is  that  we  dry  the 
small  fruits  as  a  rule. 
But  not  only  fruit  can 
be  dried.  Almost  all 
vegetables  dry  well — 
and  most  people  know 
how  cheap  these  are  to 
sell  sometimes.  But  is 
it  certain  that  the 
appearance  of  the  dried 
product  goes  against 
it?  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  exhibit  put 
up  by  Jlr.  Udale,  of  the  Worcestersliire  County 
Council,  can  say  that  it  does  not  look  well.  I 
think,  .Sir,  that  any  chance  of  making  the  grower 
more  independent  of  those  whose  interests  are 
not  always  the  same  as  his  deserves  at  least  a 
fair  trial.  It  is  not  so  much  a  trade  (question  as 
one  for  tiie  possible  welfare  of  rural  England.  In 
Ireland  considerable  attention  is  being  given  to  this 
method,  and  I  am  glad  to  think  that  it  will  have 
a  trial,  too,  at  Bewdlev  in  Worcestershire. 

Vr.    F.    E. 


SNOW^DROPS    IN    DEVON. 

The  accoTupanying  illustration  shows  how  .Snow- 
drops grow  in  Devonshire.  These  particular 
Snowdrops  are  so  famous  and  well  known  that 
their  owners  have  to  keep  a  careful  watch  over 
them  by  day  and  night,  until  the  month  of  January 
has  waned,  and  nothing  is  left  but  the  innumerable 
stalks  to  show  where  once  a  colony  of  these  lovely 
"first  blooms  of  sprmg "  blossomed,  and  have 
vanished  for  another  j'ear. — G. 


ADVICE      ABOUT      ORCHID 
GROWING. 

Havinii  recently  started  Orchid  growing  I  beg  to  be 
allowed  to  ask  how  I  ought  to  treat  Denilrobiums, 
Cattleyas,  Lielias,  Lycaste,  Odontoglossum,  Onci- 
diuni,  and  Cfelogyne  to  make  them  produce  Ijack 
growths? 

If  I  cut  down  between  the  bulbs,  as  recommended 
in  1!.  S.  Williams'  "Orchid  (irowers'  Manual  for 
Orchids,"  will  the  new  shoots  become  weaker  and 
the  flowers  smaller  ?  My  plants  have  flowered 
s|ilendidly,  but  have,  as  a  rule,  only  one  single 
flower-stem. — B.  7,.,  Sii'edeii. 

|The  ijucstion  of  how  to  increase  the  leading 
growths  is  one  of  general  interest,  and  iipens  up  a 


subject  well  worthy  of  discussion  as  to  the  best 
methods  of  obtaining  increased  stock  or  multiplicity 
of  leading  growths  with  a  view  to  obtaining  larger 
specimen  plants.  I  will  endeavour  to  answer  your 
questions  in  the  order  you  have  addressed  them, 
and  I  trust  others  may  be  induced  to  send  par- 
ticulars of  methods  they  have  found  successful, 
especially  if  their  S3'stem  of  propagation  be  in 
any  way  adverse  to  the  methods  given  below. 

Dendrohiumi. — I  take  it  for  granted  j'ou  refer  to 
the  deciduous  species  and  hybrids.  To  increase 
the  stock  of  this  section  remove  some  of  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs,  selecting  those  which  have  not  pre- 
viously flowered  too  freelj',  because  wherever  flowers 
have  been  produced,  a  growth  rarely  results, 
therefore  it  is  the  dormant  eyes  from  which  flo«ers 
should  have  been  produced  that  we  must  look  to 
for  the  production  of  new  growths.  Such  pseudo- 
bidlis  having  been  selected,  may  be  laid  out  on  damp 
cocoanut  fibre  or  sphagnum  moss  in  a  close  box,  or 
some  other  receptacle  representing  the  atmospheric 
condition  in  the  ordinary  propagating  case.  Spraj' 
daily  with  soft  water  with  the  chill  ort',  and  give 
every  encouragement  to  assist  the  pseudo-bulbs  to 
push  and  develop  the  growth  from  the  side  of  the 
bract  opposite  from  where  the  leaves  have  previously 
been.  Spring  is  the  best  season  in  which  to  propa- 
gate in  this  manner.  As  soon  as  the  new  roots 
make  their  appearance  this  growth  may  be  severed 
from  the  old  wood  and  be  potted  up  in  a  compost 
of  chopped  sphagnum  moss  and  sand,  alfording 
ample  drainage  in  the  receptacle.  As  soon  as  the}' 
have  been  repotted  place  them  in  a  warm  humid 
position.  Another  system  which  is  generally  satis- 
factory is  to  cut  the  pseudo-bulbs  up  into  lengths 
containing  about  two  nodes.  These  may  be  inserted 
in  a  bed  of  sphagnum  moss,  or  placed  in  shallow 
pans  in  a  warm  humid  position  of  the  stove  or  hot 
house.  After  the  breaks  have  sufficientlj'  advanced 
pot  up  in  the  waj'  described  above.  To  increase 
tile  number  of  leading  growths  with  a  view  to 
making  a  larger  specimen,  the  rhizome  may  be  cut 
asunder  at  intervals  anj'where  behind  the  second 
year's  growth  ;  but  as  a  rule  the  plants  thus 
divided  d(j  not  yield  such  a  gooil  return  as  when 
the  pseudoliulbs  have  been  severed  and  laid  in  as 
previously  stated  above. 

Cattleyas,  La-Has,  ami  Lalio-  Cnlllei/a-s. — In 
making  divisions  among  this  section  of  Orchids  a 
broad  line  must  be  drawn  between  the  imported 
species  and  the  garden-raised  hybrids.  I  will  deal 
with  the  imported  species  first.  The  majority  of 
the  species  of  Cattle3'as  and  Lielias  have  a  tendency 
to  deteriorate  under  artificial  cultivation,  and  the 
plants  rarely  retain  the  vigour  first  derived  when 
they  are  newlj'  imported.  It  will  generally 
be  less  dilticult  to  obtain  breaks  from  apparently 
useless  eyes  on  imported  plants  than  in  the  case 
of  those  that  have  been  under  cultixation  for  any 
length  of  time.  Therefore,  if  it  is  desirable  to 
increase  the  stock,  let  it  be  done  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  variety  has  been  determined.  Pass  a 
knife  through  the  rhizome  between  the  pseudo-bulbs 
while  still  in  the  compost  in  which  it  was  originally 
potted  up,  providing  this  is  in  a  desirable  state, 
and  such  that  it  may  be  allowed  to  I'emain  undis- 
turbed for  one  season.  The  severance  of  the  rhizome 
should  be  made  when  the  growth  is  dormant  or 
just  at  the  time  when  the  plants  are  about  to 
commence  their  new  growths.  The  advantage 
gained  bj' dividing  in  this  way  is  that  the  old  roots 
remain  undisturbed,  and  whatever  vitality  maj'  be 
retained  therebj'  will  assist  the  divided  pseudo-bulb 
in  the  production  of  a  desired  new  break.  When 
the  compost  has  become  sour,  therefore  necessi- 
tating repotting,  division  of  the  back  bulbs  may 
be  made  at  the  time  of  repotting  ;  the  old  bulbs 
should  be  dispensed  with.  If  the  variety  is  worth 
retaining  they  may  be  severed  at  a  point  where 
there  is  a  possible  dormant  eye  existing,  laid  out 
in  a  bed  tti  cocoanut  fibre  or  some  other  moisture- 
retaining  material  until  they  -show  signs  of  renewed 
vitality,  and  as  soon  as  growth  appears  potted  up 
in  the  usual  way. 

In  the  case  of  the  garden-raised  hybrids  of  this 
family  it  will  be  found  that  under  conditions 
suitalile  to  their  re(iuirements  they  retain  dormant 
eyes  at  the  base  of  the  ps'.uido-bulbs  for  an  indefi- 
nite period.      To  allow  plants  in  such  a  state  to  go 
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on  perpetually  producing  one  leading  growth  has 
always  been  to  my  mind  out  of  the  question,  when 
by  simply  dividing  the  rhizome  a  second  plant  can 
be  produced  or  the  old  plant  increased  within  a 
reasonable  period.  I  would  advise  that  the  hybrids 
be  severed  through  the  rhizome  when  dormant, 
and  repotted  after  the  growth  has  developed  and 
the  new  roots  are  being  emitted  from  the  base  of 
the  newly-made  pseudo-bulb.  The  hj-brids,  as  a 
rule,  are  far  more  satisfactory  to  deal  with  than 
the  species,  and  produce  back  breaks  without  much 
dithculty  when  grown  under  conditions  suitable  for 
their  requirements. 

Li/castes. — When  large,  with  spare  back  bulbs, 
these  should  be  divided  by  severing  of  the  rhizome 
at  inter\'als  betAveen  the  old  bulbs  ;  it  is  best  done 
in  the  spring  after  the  plants  have  flowered  and  at 
the  time  the}^  commence  to  emit  new  growths  ;  the 
additional  growth  thus  procured  will  considerablj' 
add  to  the  appearance  of  large  specimens. 

Odonfoijlo^^nm^  and  Oncidiiini^  should  always  be 
divided,  if  it  be  desirable  to  increase  the  stock, 
when  the  plant  is  in  a  dormant  condition,  and  not 
at  the  time  of  repotting,  wlier]  they  are  in  more  or 
less  active  state,  especially  at  the  roots.  After 
division  of  the  rhizome,  and  the  desired  growth 
has  been  derived,  separation  should  be  effected  at 
the  time  of  repotting. 

Cnloijyntx  are  easily  increased — that  is,  those  of 
the  C.  eristata  varieties — b}'  removing  the  two 
front  bulbs  on  each  of  the  leads.  Those  removed 
may  be  potted  up  in  the  usual  way,  and  if  massed 
together  several  in  a  pot  soon  form  large  specimens. 
The  old  plants  from  whicli  the  leads  have  been 
taken  should  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in 
the  pot  until  they  commence  to  emit  new  growths, 
when  any  necessary  repotting  requirements  may 
be  attended  to. 

To  increase  the  stock  in  the  Orchid  family 
generally  I  follow  the  system  herein  indicated,  and 
no  other.  Orchids  only  need  the  same  thoughtful 
consideration  as  required  by  other  plants.  When 
this  is  given  their  culture  is  successful. — H.  J. 
Chapm.in.] 


SPRING,     1901. 

The  following  is  a  description  of  the  flower-beds 
which  were  in  bloom  here  in  sprine  last.  Of 
Daffodils  there  were  nine  beds  in  all ;  two  beds 
of  Trumpet,  edged  with  Scilla  sibirica  ;  companion 
beds  of  N.  lobularis,  with  the  same  edging;  and  all 
the  four  beds  were  in  bloom  at  the  same  time, 
which  contained  100  bulbs  each.  The  other  beds 
were  of  Barrii  conspicuus,  Leedsii,  Minnie  Hume, 
Mrs.  Langtry,  ineomparabilis  Frank  Miles,  and 
Emperor.  The  bulbs  of  the  Daffodils  were  lifted 
after  they  had  finished  blooming  and  laid  uncovered 
at  the  back  of  a  wall  with  a  north  aspect,  and  left 
tliere  till  the  return  of  autumn,  when  the}'  are 
picked  over  and  planted  again  for  another  season's 
display.    I  have  found  that  this  waj'  gives  very  good 


results.  Near  the  Daffodils  is)  a  mixed  bed  of 
Tulips  containing  120  bulbs,  comprising  Golden 
Beauty,  gesneriana  spathulata,  Firefly,  Rosalind, 
Golden  Crown,  Snowdon,  fulgeiis,  and  (;!ala  Beauty. 
Near  these  were  two  beds  of  double  Tulips,  viz., 
rubra  ma.xima,  dark  vermilion  ;  alba  maxima, 
creamy  white,  with  yellow  centre  ;  Imperator 
rubrorum,  glowing  scarlet  ;  Yellow  Rose,  pale 
yellow,  sweet  scented  ;  Couronne  de  Cerise,  rich 
deep  ruby  -  crimson  ;  Tournesol  Yellow,  yellow, 
flushed  orange,  very  fine ;  Salvator  Rosa,  rose> 
pink,  slightly  flushed  white :  P:eony-Gold,  rich 
dark  rod,  striped  gold,  fine  ;  Murillo,  delicate 
rose,  flushed  white,  very  fine  flower ;  Rose 
Blanche,  white,  very  good  ;  Tournesol,  scarlet, 
broadly  veined  yellow,  fine  flower  ;  Leo  XIII. , 
glowing  scarlet,  with  yellow  centre ;  in  all, 
1-20  bulbs. 

Of  three  beds  of  Hyacinths  still  on  the  same 
piece  of  ground,  two  contained  mixed  A-arieties. 
The  spikes  were  very  fine,  and  I  believe  the  beds 
had  no  manure  of  an}-  kind.  Two  beds  of  Myosotis 
completed  this  piece  of  ground,  the  varieties  being 
M.  dissitiflora  and  Jl.  palustris  semperflorens.  In 
a  round  lied  by  itself  were  planted  1.S2  bulbs  of 
thirty  varieties  of  single  Tulips  :  Ophir  d'Or,  rich 
lemon  colour,  a  very  fine  flower  ;  Princess  Mari- 
anne, large  pure  white,  dying  ott'  red,  of  fine 
shape  ;  and  Wouverman,  rioli  claret-purple.  These 
bulbs  (forty-four  of  each)  were  planted  in  sections 
and  flowered  simultaneously. 

On  the  north-western  side  of  the  house,  near  the 
Emperor  Daffodils  was  a  bed  of  single  Primroses 
(Mr.  J.  Crook's  raising),  the  bed  containing  about 
100  plants  of  all  colours.  These  were  exeeptionall}' 
fine,  and,  being  in  partial  shade,  lasted  a  long 
time  and  gave  great  delight,  being  also  beautifully 
fragrant.  A  similar-sized  bed  near  this  contained 
Anemone  coronaria  fl.-pl.  King  of  Scarlets  (Mr. 
.J.  T.  Gilbert's),  colour  a  vivid  dazzling  scarlet,  a 
sight  to  see  in  full  sunshine  when  all  the  flowers 
are  open.  A  neat  border  contained  150  single 
Tulips  (five  each  of  thirty  varieties).  These  were 
in  flower  nearly  at  the  same  time,  probably  in 
consequence  of  the  great  heat  about  April  20, 
which  rushed  the  flowers  into  bloom. 

Of  two  other  beds  on  the  same  ground,  one  con- 
tained 300  Muscari  Heavenly  Blue  in  the  centre, 
edged  with  200  Muscari  botryoides  album.  Fortu- 
nately, both  bloomed  at  once  :  an  outer  edging  to 
this  bed  was  Antennaria  tomentosa,  one  large  bed 
containing  100  single  Tulip  Vander  Neer,  violet- 
coloured,  large,  and  of  dwarf  habit.  A  planting 
of  Bybliemens  in  lines  prolonged  the  bloom  of 
spring  flowers.  Quantities  of  Snowdrops  were 
planted  under  trees,  also  Muscari,  Crocus,  Allium 
Moly,  Camassia,  Anemone,  and  Milla.  Tulipa 
macrospiia  also  has  been  tried  in  grass  with  good 
results.  Some  of  the  best  Violets  are  also  grown. 
In  a  small  orchard  adjoining  the  garden  large 
quantities  of  Daffodils  are  planted.  Autumn  and 
spring-flowering'^Crocuses   are    also   largely   used 
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and  clumps  of  many  of  the  best  of  the  so-called 
Cottage  Tulips  in  an  important  flower  border. 
EdfM  Gi-ore,  Carl'iMe.  R.  Carruthers. 
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THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 

Tea  Roses. 

IT  has  been  many  times  asserted  that  the  true 
Tea  Roses  are  as  hard}'  as  the  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  and  the  Chinas,  but  this  has  not' 
been  my  experience,  for  where  protection  of 
some  kind  has  not  been  afforded  I  have 
found  them  very  much  weakened,  and 
sometimes  killed  outright  when  left  to  take^ 
their  chance  in  winters  of  ordinary  severity.  A 
case  in  point  came  recently  to  my  notice  in  a. 
garden,  the  soil  of  which  is  admirably  suited  for 
Roses  and  where  they  mostly  do  well.  The 
contrast  between  the  Teas  and  those  of  other 
sections  was  great,  for  while  the  latter  were  strong: 
and  robust,  the  true  Teas  were  weak  and  spindly,, 
and  had  not  recovered  from  the  effects  of  being 
allowed  to  go  through  the  past  two  or  three 
winters  unprotected.  It  is  so  easy  to  avoid  this 
by  drawing  up  around  the  Ijase  of  the  plants  a 
mound  of  soil  from  the  borders  or  beds,  thus 
preserving  from  injury  the  lower  buds,  which  will 
then  produce  strong  flowering  shoots.  Tea  Roses 
are  so  precocious  in  the  matter  of  pushing  their 
buds  on  the  slightest  provocation  from  a  spell  of 
mild  weather  that  it  is  wise  to  put  off'  protection 
until  there  is  real  need  to  fear  severe  frosts,  but  it 
will  be  safe  to  take  them  in  hand  now  without 
fear  of  causing  this  untimely  growth.  Standard 
Teas  are  not  much  grown  away  from  the  southern 
counties,  but  these,  too,  may  be  protected  by  havin" 
a  handful  of  Bracken  lightly  twisted  among  the 
branches,  and  something  of  the  same  kind  may  be 
used  for  the  climbing  Noisettes,  whose  "rowths 
which  should  supply  the  bulk  of  next  year's  flowers' 
are  tender  and  easily  injured. 

Kniphofias. 
These,  too,  are  somewhat  tender,  and  especially 
they  object  to  being  left  in  such  a  condition  that 
winter  rains  may  get  to  the  hearts  of  each  growth, 
wliich  become  alternately  frozen  and  thawed! 
To  keep  rains  out  I  advise  that  the  tops  of  each 
plant  be  gathered  together,  twisted  spirally,  and. 
tied  in  such  a  position  that  the  growth  centres  are 
protected  by  the  leaves.  As  a  further  precaution 
a  mound  of  ashes  should  be  formed  round  eachi 
plant,  coal  ashes  being  an  excellent  protector. 

Gunner  AS. 
G.  manicata,  though  coming  to  us  I  believe  from' 
a  colder  climate  than  that  in  which  G.  scabra  has 
its  home,  is  not  quite  so  hardy  as  the  latter,  and 
as  it  does  not  naturally  form  crowns  so  freely 
requires  special  protection  to  preserve  the  main 
crown,  the  loss  of  which  would  lead  to  the  pro- 
duction of  small  leaves  only  and  rob  the  plant  of 
Its  greatest  charm.  G.  scabra  will  come  through 
an  ordinary  winter  safely  if  its  crowns  are  covered 
with  a  heap  of  dry  beech  leaves,  but  for  the  larger 
form  I  prefer  to  use  a  framework  of  sticks 
thatched  with  quite  a  thick  layer  of  Bracken,  and 
arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  crown  has 
none  of  the  protective  material  resting  immediatelv 
upon  it.  '' 

Early  Chrysanthemums. 
Where  these  are  left  to  take  their  chance  in  the 
open  ground  they  gradually  deteriorate  and  old 
clumps  will  often  die  out  altogether  during  the 
winter.  It  is  far  better  to  lift  those  needful  t., 
form  the  nucleus  of  a  stock,  placing  them  thicklv 
side  by  side  in  a  cold  frame.  Give  them  a  little 
protection  in  very  cold  weather,  and  when  sprincr 
comes  work  up  sufficient  young  plants  for  putting 
out  from  cuttings  and  divisions.  Where  this  is 
done  the  work  is  amply  repaid  bv  the  better 
display  of  flowers  and  the  better  general  health  all 

™'i?'?-,      rr  „  ,  J-  <=■•  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 
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KITCHEN   GARDEN. 

Carrots  in  Frames. 

The  first  sowing  of  Carrots  should  be  made  as 
early  in  the  month  as  convenient  in  a  brick  pit, 
where  a  bed  of  leaves  can  be  placed  to  the  depth 
of  4  feet,  which,  if  made  perfectly  tight,  will  give 
sutKcient  warmth  to  the  soil  to  keep  them  comfort- 
able through  the  winter.  Provide  a  covering  of 
some  kind  to  exclude  frost.  Fern  is  one  of  the 
best  coverings  for  this  purpose,  and  can  be  had  in 
abundance  in  most  country  places.  Wlien  the  bed 
has  been  sutticiently  trodden,  a  Ia3'er  of  sifted  soil 
should  be  placed  over  it  to  the  depth  of  8  inches 
or  10  inches  and  within  8  inches  of  the  glass.  The 
seed  may  be  sown  broadcast  or  in  drills  3  inches 
apart,  and  covered  very  lightly  with  fine  sifted 
soil,  which  should  be  sufhciently  moist  to  do 
without  water  until  the  seeds  germinate,  when  if 
the  weather  is  mild  the  whole  bed  should  receive  a 
good  sprinkling  of  soft  water  through  a  fine  rose. 
Cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  at  all  times,  and 
the  young  i)lants  thinned  to  2  inches  apart  as  soon 
as  tliey  are  large  enough.  Parisian  Forcing  is  a 
good  variety  for  this  sowing.  The  roots  are  almost 
round,  with  a  clear  skin  and  of  very  fine  flavour. 
Radishes  are  frequentl}'  sown  with  early  Carrots, 
but  where  a  light  or  two  can  be  spared  it  is  better 
to  sow  them  separately.  Extra  Early  Olive  is  one 
of  the  best  for  early  sowing,  coming  to  matiirity 
in  a  short  time,  and  with  very  little  foliage. 
.Sutton's  Earliest  Frame  is  a  splendid  variety  for 
early  forcing  where  long  red  varieties  are  desired, 
and  the  flavour  is  excellent.     A  sowing  of 

Peas 

may  be  made  in  pits,  without  the  aid  of  bottom 
heat,  aboutF  the  middle  of  December.  The  soil  for 
this  crop  should  be  light  and  rich,  and  a  layer  of 
good  farraj'ard  manure  placed  9  inches  from  the 
surface.  As  dwarf  varieties  are  best  for  this 
purpose  they  may  be  sown  in  rows  1,5  inches  apart 
and  3  inches  deep.  Nothing  more  than  protection 
should  be  attempted  so  early  in  the  season  or 
spindly  growth  will  result.  As  soon  as  the  young 
plants  are  well  througli  the  ground  they  should 
have  abundance  of  air,  removing  the  lights  on  fine 
days  and  replacing  them  again  at  night  ;  b}'  this 
means  the  plants  will  be  grown  stocky,  and  better 
able  to  produce  a  crop  than  if  kept  close.  Young 
Pea  plants  will  stand  a  considerable  amount  of 
cold  weather  providing  they  are  brought  u])  hardy, 
but  cold  draughts  must  be  avoided  or  mildew  may 
set  in  and  ruin  the  crop.  Chelsea  Gem  is  one  of 
the  hardiest  and  best  for  this  sowing,  and  Sutton's 
Harbinger  will  also  be  found  an  excellent  varietj'. 
The  plants  seldom  grow  more  than  10  inches  high, 
and  set  their  crop  freely.  Pits  intended  for  Potatoes 
and  other  vegetables  should  be  cleared  out  while 
frosty  weather  lasts,  and  refilled  with  leaves,  &c. 
to  be  ready  for  planting  when  the  time  arrives  ; 
10  inches  of  light  soil  should  be  spread  over  the 
surface  of  the  bed  intended  for  Potatoes,  and  sets 
may  be  placed  on  trays  ready  for  starting  in  a  cool 
house  or  pit.  'J'he  third  week  of  December  is  quite 
early  enough  to  plant  Potatoes  in  pits.  The  dull 
weather  has  a  detrimental  effect  on  them  if  planted 
sooner.  ,J.  DnNN. 

Itoyal  Kilchen  Oardeiw,  Windsor. 
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Carn.vtions. 

The  earlier  batches  of  plants  will  now  be  making 
a  good  display,  and  every  care  shoidd  be  taken 
that  they  want  tor  nothing  to  prolong  the  season 
of  flowering.  If  a  top-dressing  has  not  been  applied 
then  no  time  should  be  lost  in  giving  a  little  of 
boUi  Clay's  fertili.ser  and  Thomson's  mixed  with 
some  fine  soil.  Farmyard  liijuid  manure  is  also  to  be 
recommended  where  this  can  be  used  without 
giving  offence,  but  it  should  be  cautiously  applied, 
as  it  tends  to  produce  soft  growth  in  the  winter 
months.  Fumigate  once  fortnightly  to  keep  insect 
life  in  check,  and  a  night  temperature  of  not  less 
th.an  .')()°  should  be  given  to  flowering  plants, 
wiih  a  corresponding  rise  according  to  the 
external  temperature  of  the  day.  Un  all  occasions 
air  must  be  admitted,  as  nothing  is  so  liable   to 


interfere  with  the  constitution  of  the  Carnation  as 
a  humid  atmosphere.  Moderate  spraying  of  the 
plants  should  be  done  on  all  occasions  when  the 
state  of  the  weather  is  such  that  the  administered 
moisture  is  soon  absorbed,  but  it  would  be  madness 
to  persist  in  doing  this  when  the  ventilators  are 
kept  close. 

C.  Sourenir  de  la  Malmai>ion. — Little  can  be 
done  with  these  at  present.  Only  keep  a  sharp 
look  out  for  insect  pests.  Admit  abundance  of  air 
while  the  weather  remains  mild,  but  should  fogs 
prevail  then  the  ventilators  must  be  kept  closed. 

Gloriosas. 

The  thorough  ripening  oft'  'oeing  eff'ected  the 
tubers  should  be  put  into  dry  cocoanut  fibre 
refuse  and  sand  in  pots.  Place  them  o\er  the 
pipes  in  the  stove,  and  over  the  top  of  the  pot 
put  a  board  to  prevent  water  getting  into  this 
material. 

Gardenias, 

Where  these  flowers  are  appreciated  at  Christmas 
the  Inuls  should  now  be  in  a  forward  state,  and  if 
the  plants  are  in  an_y  way  taxed  a  little  feeding 
should  be  given.  This  must  be  readily  assimilated  : 
farmyard  lic|uid  manure,  where  this  can  be  obtained, 
is  best,  and  occasionally  soot  may  Oe  mixed  with  it. 
Keep  the  foliage  (juite  clean  as  tlie  flowering  season 
approaches,  as  nothing  can  possibly  look  worse 
than  dirty  (^ardenia  buds.  The  same  remarks 
apply  to  Ixoras.  The  foliage  cannot  be  kept  too 
clean. 

General  Work. 

As  many  plants  have  now  gone  to  rest  and  the 
pots  are  lying  empt3',  they  should  be  well  washed 
before  again  placing  then}  in  the  racks.  This  may 
seem  a  simple  task,  but  if  attended  to  it  economises 
time  at  a  season  when  work  is  more  pressing  than 
now.  .J.  F.  McLeou. 

Docer  Houae  Gardev-i,  Roehampton. 

FRUIT  GARDEN. 

Pot  Vines. 

The  weather  during  the  past  few  weeks  has  not 
been  favourable  for  earlj'  forcing,  as  owing  to  the 
dense  fogs  we  have  had  less  dajdight.  Under  these 
conditions  it  is  not  desirable  to  force  too  hard  at 
the  start,  as  it  is  best  to  make  up  lost  time  when 
the  berries  are  set.  Avoid  high  night  tempera- 
ture, though  I  am  well  aware  the  canes  will 
need  more  warmth  at  this  time  of  year  than  later 
on.  To  induce  them  to  break  freely  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  excess  of  fire-heat  will  cause  a 
weak  growth.  The  night  temperature  should 
be  ."lO"  to  .'iS'^  at  night,  the  last-named  in  mild 
weather,  and  a  rise  of  7*  to  10^^  during  the  day  by 
fire-heat,  allowing  the  thermometer  to  run  up 
freely  from  sun-heat.  To  have  ripe  Grapes  in  April 
there  must  be  mild  bottom  heat,  and  if  this  is  pro- 
vided by  hot-water  pipes  care  should  be  taken  to 
keep  it  from  becoming  too  high.  A  mild  moist  heat 
is  needed,  as  a  dry  heat  will  cause  an  uneven  break. 
The  canes,  if  inclined  to  break  only  at  the  tups, 
should  be  gently  bent  down  towards  the  pots,  and 
tlie  syringe  used  freely  at  those  portion  of  the  canes 
not  growing  sufticiently  free.  This  work  must  be 
done  several  times  daily  in  good  weather,  using 
tepid  water  for  the  damping  over  of  the  canes.  In 
our  own  case  we  rely  upon  tresh  leaves  as  the 
bottom  heat  for  our  earliest  Vines,  and  though 
leaves  cause  more  work  they  are  very  suitable, 
giving  off  a  gentle  moist  heat  which  the  roots 
enjoy  and  which  saves  much  watering  later  on. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  onlj-  fair  to  state  hot  water 
well  managed  is  preferable,  as  once  the  roots  have 
started  the  plants  can  be  given  fuod  freelj' grown 
thus.  .Shoulil  an}'  of  the  canes  show  any  tendency 
to  bleeding  this  must  be  arrested  at  the  start  !>}■ 
using  styptic  freclj-,  for  the  canes  are  so  nnicU 
weakened  as  the  growth  increases  if  they  blee<l  in 
the  early  stages  of  forcing. 

Ripe  Grapes  in  May. 

Much  the  same  advice  applies  to  these,  but  the 
latter  are  ojdy  forced  once  providing  a  good  set  is 
secured,  so  that  the  hard  forcing  later  on  does  not 
matter  so  much.  It  is  well  known  that  Vines 
force  much  easier  when  forced  year  after  year,  and 


a  few  days  or  even  a  week  or  two  earlier  in 
starting  will  make  little  difference.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Vines  are  young  it  is  not  wise  to  force 
too  hard  at  the  start.  We' grow  Vines  especially 
for  May  supplies.  These  are  grown  in  shallow 
borders  with  a  short  rod,  and  we  find  this  mode 
of  culture  njore  profitable.  In  larger  houses  and 
in  bad  weather  Vines  forced  so  early  at  times  set 
badly,  and  the  glass  is  covered  at  night  with 
dressed  covers.  This  saves  hard  firing.  The 
temperature  advised  for  pot  Vines  will  hold  good, 
and  the  house  or  pit  should  be  closed  at  once,  and 
the  borders  given  tepid  water  if  there  is  the  least 
sign  of  dryness.  Of  course  these  early  ^'ines  will 
have  been  pruned  some  time  ago,  as  any  pruning 
now  or  shortening  of  canes  is  not  advisable.  The 
roots  of  these  plants  will  benefit  it  a  little 
warmth  can  be  given  at  the  start,  and  the 
surface  of  the  border  ma_v  be  covered  with 
warm  short  manure.  Bend  the  stems  of  young 
vigorous  Vines  not  previously  forced  at  starting  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  the  rods  should  be 
arranged  so  that  each  one  may  readily  be  placed  in 
position  when  the  buds  are  started  into  growth. 
Mid-seasox  and  Late  Vines. 
There  should  be  no  delaj'  in  pruning,  cleansing, 
and  top-dressing  the  mid-season  Vines.  In  most 
cases  it  is  advisable  to  limewash  walls  to  keep 
down  insect  pests,  and  now  is  the  best  time  to  rid 
the  canes  of  the  same.  I  have  previouslj'  noted 
the  importance  of  washing  the  rods  with  soft  soap, 
removing  loose  bark  previousl}',  and  then  painting 
over  with  Gishurst.  The  borders  should  ha\-e  the 
old  loose  surface  .soil  removed  and  replaced  by  new 
loam,  to  which  has  been  added  some  good  fertilisers. 

G.    WVTHES. 

Syon  House  Oardeii-s,  Brenlford. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


•WHOLE  FRUIT  BOTTLING 
AND   FRUIT  CULTURE." 

THE  above  was  the  title  of  the  admirable 
paper  which  Mr.  J.  E.  Austin  read 
before  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society 
at  the  recent  meeting  in  the  Drill  Hall. 
The  attendance  was  unusually  large, 
and  the  greatest  interest  in  the  subject 
was  manifested,  the  discussion  which  followed 
being  unusually  prolonged  and  full  of  practical 
value.  Premising  his  remarks  bj'  saying  that  the 
industry  of  whole  fruit  bottling  was  yet  in  its 
infancy,  he  held  that  it  would  both  bear  and  have 
wide  development.  Fruit  culture  and  fruit  pre- 
servation were  closely  allied,  and  the  object  of  the 
great  exhibit  made  in  the  hall  that  day  was  to 
show  both  fruit  growers  and  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society  how  much  that  was  the  case. 
Fruit  was  essential  to  the  British  dinner  table. 
We  were  all  in  constant  need  of  it,  and  it  was  of 
first  importance  to  health.  British  growers  of 
fruit  were  now  rapidlj'  awakening  to  that  fact, 
and,  if  it  were  possible  to  arouse  wider  interest, 
great  good  would  be  dont.  It  is  true  that  we  do 
labour,  in  relation  to  fruit  production,  under 
some  serious  disadvantages  as  compared  with  the 
foreigner,  who,  having  more  warmth  and  sunshine, 
could  flood  our  markets  early  and  secure  the  best 
prices.  Again,  home  growers  suffered  materially 
from  unjust  railway  charges  of  transit,  as  it  often 
cost  as  much  to  send  fruits  a  few  miles  as  from  the 
Continent  to  London.  Expenses  were  also  heavy 
in  other  directions,  and  it  was  no  matter  for 
surprise  if  sometimes  the  growers'  case  seemed  to 
bo  a  hopeless  one.  What  was  wanted  was  some 
means  of  making  fruit  culture  more  profitable. 
Whilst,  also,  we  imported  such  enormous  i|uanti- 
ties  of  fruit,  we  exported  none,  and  that  was  a  fact 
which  could  not  bo  too  strongly  emjjhasised.  It 
was  just  in  relation  to  tliis  matter  that  the  value 
of  whole  fruit  bottling  was  niailo  manifest.  The 
jam  makers  could  take  and  utilise  any  quantity  of 
inferior  fruit,  but  only  good  fruit  would  do  for 
bottling,  and  it  paid  the  bottlers  to  give  for  that 
enhanced   prices.      He  held   that,   apart  from   the 
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mere  profit  of  the  grower,  the  wide  eetablishnient 
of  fruit  culture,  with  its  great  range  of  employ- 
ment of  a  well-paid  kind,  would  do  more  than  any 
other  panacea  to  help  wed  the  country  worker  to 
the  soil,  and  that  was  just  now  a  dire  necessity. 
Turning  to  the  nature  of  our  fruit  season,  it  was 
shown  that,  with  the  exception  of  Apples  and 
Pears,  the  production  of  all  other  fruit  was  limited 
to  a  short  period  of  about  three  months,  and  in  so 
restricted  a  time  it  was  impossible  to  utilise  fully 
and  profitably  our  considerable  crops.  It  was 
there  that  whole  fruit  preserving  came  in,  and 
with  all  modern  appliances  practicall3'  all  fruits 
could  now  be  so  preserved  that  we  found  them  as 
richly  flavoured  and  just  as  fresh  as  when  gathered 
from  the  trees.  That  was  not  once  the  case,  for 
at  the  first  it  was  difficult  to  keep  fruits  sound  for 
any  appreciable  time.  Now  all  those  difficulties 
had  been  surmounted.  It  was  possible  to  bottle 
the  softest  fruits,  with  the  exception  of  Straw- 
berries, and  these  would,  no  doubt,  be  successfully 
bottled  in  time.  Each  fruit  was  treated  according 
to  its  needs,  and  that  was  largely  the  product  of 
experience  gained  over  some  years,  and  really  con- 
stituted the  secret  of  success.  The  process  was  a 
rapid  one,  and  enabled  the  whole  essences  of  tlie 
fruit  to  be  fully  preserved.  Still  further,  the  fruit 
was  sterilised,  and  would  keep  in  cold  or  heat  for 
many  years. 

Much  had  been  said  with  regard  to  fruit  exporta- 
tion, but,  because  of  the  rich  juiciness  of  British 
fruit,  it  was  not  profitably  amenable  to  that 
process,  and  it  was  useless  to  expect  that  we 
could  compete  with  foreign  fruit  grown  under 
more  favourable  surroundings.  Even  for  bottling 
we  had  far  too  much  inferior  fruit  in  the  country. 
It  was  needed  that  old  orchards  should  be  cleared 
out  and  new  ones  planted,  so  that  only  the  best 
^ruit  would  be  produced.  It  was  then,  with  the 
aid  of  the  bottling  process,  widely  extended,  and 
it  was  capable  of  enormous  expansion  ;  British 
iruit  culture  would  become  far  more  profitable 
"than  it  now  is.  The  great  advantage  also  would 
be  that  the  grower  would  have  a  certain  and 
reliable  market  for  his  crops,  and  would  be  so 
much  less  dependent  than  now  on  rail  charges  and 
uncertain  market  prices.  Reverting  again  to  the 
export  trade,  that  might  be  possible.  The  lecturer 
said  that  in  Buenos  Aj'res,  where  there  was  a  large 
British  colony,  not  a  pound  of  British-grown  fruit 
could  be  purchased,  yet,  could  these  home-grown 
bottled  fruits  but  be  had  there,  they  would  be 
purchased  at  almost  any  price,  and  there  were 
m_\  riads  of  such  places  in  the  world  where  people 
-from  the  Old  Country  were  located  where  they 
would  gladl}'  do  the  same  ;  indeed,  he  regarded 
the  possibilities  of  an  escort  trade  in  bottled  fruit 
as  illimitable. 

A  very  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was  given  to  Mr. 
A\i-;tin  for  his  able  paper. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  seeing,  as  in  this  case,  how 
much  interest  subjects  of  this  nature  arouse,  and 
what  capital  discussions  are  produced,  will,  during 
the  ensuing  year,  endeavour  to  obtain  papers  and 
■exhibits  of  similar  nature,  and  thus  show  that  in 
relation  to  horticulture  its  aims  are  both  wide  and 


WALL    VINES    IN    FRANCE. 

(See  illmtratioivi  on  page  381.) 

'Ok  a  recent  visit  to  Touraine,  which  is  a  great 
wine-producing  country,  I  was  much  struck  by  the 
beauty  of  the  Vine  as  a  decorative  creeper  for 
training  against  any  kind  of  building.  The  Totiran- 
geais  use  it  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything 
else,  probably  because  it  is  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  hand,  and  also  because  it  gives  them,  in 
due  season,  an  agreeable  supply  of  dessert.  I  am 
afraid  they  cannot  be  credited  with  planting  it  for 
aesthetic  reasons,  because  they  show  little  or  no 
sign  of  interest  in  gardening  other  than  of  utili- 
tarian description.  But  whatever  may  be  the 
motive  of  the  planting,  the  result  is  most  delightful 
to  the  eye. 

In  England  one  rarely  sees  Vines  planted  out  of 

■doors  as  ornamental  creepers,  except  on  old  houses 


or  cottages,  and  on  a  few  quite  new  ones  wliose 
owners  have  come  under  the  influence  of  those 
artists  of  the  garden  to  whom  the  revival  of  interest 
in  beautiful  planting  is  due.  They,  of  course,  have 
alwa3's  known  the  value  and  beauty  of  the  Vine, 
and  have  advocated  its  more  frequent  use  as  a 
substitute  for  the  coarse  growth  of  .  Virginian 
Creeper  or  the  gloomy  masses  of  Ivy  which  smother 
so  many  houses. 

In  Touraine  there  is  scarcely  a  building  without 
its  Vine.  It  is  to  be  found  on  hou.ses  big  and  small, 
on  barns,  stables,  and  railway  stations,  and  to  all 
it  lends  a  charm.  It  increases  the  beauty  of  the 
old  grey  steep-roofed  houses  in  the  villages,  and 
redeems  thi  ugliness  of  engine-slied  or  factory. 
The  Vines  on  the  houses  are  generally  trained  in  a 
peculiar  way.  They  are  almost  always  carried 
along  in  a  single  cordon,  under  the  eaves  if  the 
building  is  one-storyed,  or  between  the  windows  if 
there  are  two  or  more  stories.  The  year's  shoots 
are  not  trained  or  fastened  up,  but  hang  as  they 
please  in  graceful  spray.  This  method  has  some- 
thing architectural  about  it,  and  the  effect  is 
remarkably  elegant,  and  becomes  the  building  well. 
Another  charming  efiect  is  got  by  looping  a  single 
festoon,  right  overhead,  from  pillar  to  pillar  of  a 
tall  gateway,  thus  forming  a  beautiful  swag  of 
living  green.  The  pesuliar  swing  and  spring  of 
the  Vine's  growth  lends  itself  especially  well  to 
this  treatment.  It  literally  seems  to  leap  from 
post  to  post  with  an  elasticity  and  freedom  which 
are  infinitely  delightful.  Almost  as  pretty  is  the 
trellis  of  Vines  which  is  often  used  to  screen  a 
garden  from  the  road  or  to  increase  the  height  of  a 
wall. 

Then  there  is  the  overhead  trellis  or  jjcrgola, 
sometimes  affording  shade  to  a  balconj'  or  terrace 
and  sometimes  to  a  garden  walk.  In  fact,  the 
variety  of  waj'S  in  which  this  graceful  plant  can  be 
used  is  exlraordinarj'.  In  England  out-of-door 
Grapes  scarcely  ripen  sufficiently  to  make  them 
worth  much  as  a  dessert  fruit.  But  they  look 
extremely  pretty,  and  can  be  made  into  excellent 
jelly.  And,  after  all,  we  do  not  ask  of  our  Ivy 
or  of  our  Virginian  Creeper  that  they  shall  furnish 
us  with  fruit,  so  I  think  we  nfeed  not  take  it  ill  of 
the  Vine  that  in  our  climate  it  is  primarily  a 
decorative  plant,  and  only  secondarily  a  useful 
one.  J.  .J.  C. 


OBITUARY. 

MR.    JACOB   HEINEICH    KRELAGE. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  learn  with  deep 
regret  of  the  death  of  Mr.  Jacob  Heinrich  Krelage, 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  E.  H.  Krelage  ancl 
Sons,  and  ex-president  of  the  Bulb  Cultural  Society 
of  Haarlem,  and  many  other  horticultural  societies 
of  Holland.  He  died  on  the  1st  inst. ,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-seven  years.  We  shall  refer  in  detail 
to  Mr.  Krelage's  life  next  week. 


ME.    THOMAS    MEEHAN. 

A\  excellent  portrait  and  account  of  this  famous 
nurseryman  is  given  in  the  FloriiU'  E.echamje 
(American)  for  November  23.  It  is  mentioned 
that  "Few  men  were  better  known  in  the  scientific 
world,  as  it  relates  to  horticulture,  than  was  Mr. 
Meehan,  and  fewer  still  have  done  more  by  precept 
and  example  for  the  encouragement  and  develop- 
ment of  the  industry.  A  self-made  man,  his  career 
stands  out  as  a  shining  example  of  what  maj'  be 
attained  through  well-directed  effort,  aided  by  in- 
domitable courage  and  perseverance. 

"  Thomas  Meehan  was  born  at  Potter's  Bar,  near 
London,  England,  March  '21,  1826.  His  'father 
came  of  an  old  family  of  landed  proprietors  and 
merchants  of  Carrick-on-Suir,  Ireland.  At  the  age 
of  twelve  he  began  his  gardening  career,  under  his 
father,  who  was  then  gardener  to  Colonel  Francis 
Vernon  Harcourt,  at  St.  Clare,  near  Ryde,  Isle  of 
Wight,  and  who  ended  his  days  in  that  gentleman's 
emplo3',  after  a  service  of  forty  j'ears.  While  doing 
the  work  of  the  apprentice  gardener  Mr.  Meehan 
devoted  his  evenings  to  stud3'.  He,  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  with  others,  formed  a  mutual  improvement 


society,  the  one  the  most  proficient  in  any  branch 
of  knowledge  being  the  leader  for  the  evening. 
Ancient  and  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
chemistry,  and  other  subjects  were  studied.  After 
holding  various  prominent  posts,  he  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  entered  Kew  (iardens,  then  in  charge  of 
Sir  William  Hooker,  where  he  graduated  after  two 
years,  subsequently  following  his  profession  in 
some  other  large  nurseries  and  gardens.  Meanwhile 
his  attention  had  been  directed  by  Mr.  .John  Murray, 
at  Kew,  to  the  possibilities  of  America  for  one  of 
Mr.  Jleehan's  attainments.  Mr.  Murray,  who 
latterly  became  a  popular  Unitarian  minister,  pre- 
ceded Mr.  Meehan  to  the  United  States,  and  had 
found  employment  with  Mr.  Robert  Buist,  of  Phil- 
adelphia. It  was  not,  however,  until  some  years 
later  that  Mr.  Meehan  decided  to  leave  his  home 
land.  He  reached  Philadelphia  the  day  following 
his  twenty-second  birthday,  and  entereil  theservice 
of  Mr.  Buist,  who  was  then  arranging  the  removal 
of  his  nurseries  and  greenhouses  to  a  large  tract  at 
West  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Meehan  took  charge  of 
the  new  establishment,  holding  the  position  alittle 
over  a  year,  when  he  assumed  charge  of  Bartram's 
(hardens,  then  the  property  of  Mr.  Andrew  M. 
Eastwick,  railroad  builder  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment. Two  years  later  Mr.  Jleehan  entered  the 
employ  of  Caleb  Cope,  in  whose  greenhouses  he 
flowered  the  Victoria  regia,  a  great  event  in 
America  in  those  days,  and  probably  the  first  time 
this  aquatic  was  flowered  in  this  country. 

"  With  1,000  dollars  capital,  and  on  the  birth  of 
his  eldest  son,  William  E.,  Mr.  Meehan,  in  18.53. 
started  in  business  for  himself  in  Upper  Dublin, 
now  Ambler,  Montgomery  Co.,  Pa.  Later  on,  he 
took  into  partnership  the  late  William  Saunders, 
afterwards  of  the  Agricultural  Depirtraent, 
Washington,  D.  C. ,  and  another  nurserj'  was 
started  at  (iermantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The 
partnership  was  not  maintained  long,  Thomas 
Meehan  attaining  the  wliole  business.  Eventually 
both  those  nurseries  were  disposed  of,  and  the 
business  consolidated  at  the  present  locality — 
Chew  Street,  Germantown.  These  nurseries  now 
embrace  150  acres  of  land,  covered  with  hardy 
trees  and  plants  of  ever}'  character. 

"  Meehan's  nurseries  have  taken  the  initiative  in 
many  things  pertaining  to  the  advancement  of 
horticulture.  Meehan's  were  the  first  to  urge  the 
extensive  use  of  plants  moie  largely  ornamental,  and 
especiallj'  of  our  grand  native  Oaks.  The  beautiful 
Japanese  Maples  have  been  widely  distributed  by 
them,  and  one  of  the  first  specimens  brought  from 
•Japan  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial  still  stands  on 
the  lawn  at  the  nurseries.  For  the  general  culti- 
vation of  the  beautiful  red-flowered  dogwood  and 
Japanese  Snowball,  the  public  is  also  indebted  to 
Messrs.  Meehan.  A  record  of  the  scientific  work 
done  by  Mr.  Meehan  would  require  volumes  to 
contain  it.  Mr.  Meehan  was  the  recipient  but  a 
few  months  ago  of  one  of  the  Veitch  medals." 


KEVT     NOTES, 


Tecoma  Smithii. 

This  is  by  no  means  a  new  plant,  for  an  excellent 
coloured  plate  of  it  was  given  in  The  Garden 
some  years  ago,  but  it  Is  well  to  be  reminded  of  a 
good  thing,  ancl  groups  of  well-flowered  examples 
are  very  ornamental  at  present  in  the  greenhouse 
at  Kew.  For  a  long  time  T.  Smithii  was  supposed 
to  be  a  hj'brid,  and  received  its  specific  name  in 
honour  of  its  Australian  raiser.  More  lately  it 
has  been  described  as  a  true  species  and  identified 
as  T.  fulva,  but  it  will  probably  retain  its  garden 
title.  We  are  accustomed  to  associate  the  name 
Tecoma  with  plants  of  more  or  less  climbing  habit, 
but  T.  Smithii  is  an  erect  and  somewhat  low- 
growing  shrub.  With  proper  treatment  it  succeeds 
admirably  as  a  pot  plant,  and  is  all  the  more 
valuable  because  it  produces  its  handsome  flowers 
in  late  autumn  and  early  winter.  It  may  be 
raised  from  seed,  but  is  usuall}'  propagated  by 
cuttings  in  early  spring.  If  well  managed  these 
should  come  into  bloom  in  about  nine  months. 
During  the  summer  the  j'oung  plants  must  be  fully 
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exposed  tathe  open  air  to  ripen  Ihe  wood,  but  an 
intermediate  temperature  of  aljout  .w"  under  glass 
is  necessar3-  to  enable  them  to  finish  their  growth. 
Care  must  be  taken  to  remove  the  side  shouts, 
which  are  apt  to  appear,  in  order  to  throw  the 
whole  strength  into  the  flowering  head.  The 
compound  leaves  are  deep  green  with  opposite 
leaflets,  and  the  way  in  which  these  are  set  upon 
the  flattened  and  jointed  petiole  is  worth  observing. 
The  numerous  tubular  flowers  are  borne  in  a 
terminal  cluster,  and  arc  clear  3ellow,  tinged  on 
their  upper  surface  with  chestnut-red. 

Tecoma  capensis  has  also  been  in  flower  in  the 
same  greenhouse.  This  makes  a  beautiful  pot 
plant  under  similar  treatment,  and,  though  not 
unlike  in  leafage,  is  ver}'  distinct  from  T.  Smithii 
in  its  orange-red,  funnel-shaped  flowers.  Being 
naturally  of  semi-scandent  nature  it  is  rather 
more  straggling  in  habit,  but  it  flowers  much 
better  from  annual  cuttitigs  tha]i  as  an  established 
climber,  for  which  purpose  it  is  not  so  well 
adapted.  Both  species  are  valuable  greenhouse 
plants,  but  T.  capensis  especially  is  very  susceptible 
to  the  dense  fogs  from  which,  unhappih',  Kew 
is  not  wholly  exempt,  and  is  apt  to  drop  its 
flowers  in  consequence — a  liabilitj'  which  would 
not  occur  at  a  greater  distance  from  London  smoke. 

ACALYPHA  HISPIDA. 
A  group  of  this  singular  but  verv  handsome 
tropical  plant  is  flowering  in  the  stove  (Xo.  !))  at 
Kew.  Acal3'phas  are  now  well  known  as  hot 
house  foliage  plants,  and  are  grown  for  their 
variegated  leaves,  marbled  with  shades  of  deep 
red  and  brown  rather  than  for  their  flowers,  which 
are  insignificant.  Unlike  man}'  of  the  genus,  the 
leaves  of  this  species  are  bright  green,  and  the 
i-osy  red  drooping  spikes  are  very  tine.  The  soft, 
catkin-like  inflorescence  hangs  from  the  axils  of 
the  broad  ovate  leaves,  each  one  being  from 
r2  inches  to  IS  inches  long,  and  the  plant  cannot 
fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  most  casual 
observer.  It  is  comparatively  of  recent  introduc- 
tion, having  been  receis'ed  at  Kew  in  189li :  it  is  a 
native  of  New  Guinea.  It  is  sometimes  met  with 
under  the  synon3'ni  of  A.  Sanderi. 

XkKIXE    tTNDULATA. 

After  three  ver}'  cold  days,  during  which  the 
thermometer  registered  as  many  as  14°  below 
freezing  point,  it  was  instructive  to  come  upon  a 
fine  clump  of  Nerine  undulata  flowering  happily  in 
a  well- ventilated  cold  frame  adjoining  tiie  Economic 
house  at  Kew.  The  foliage  and  stems  of  a  good 
many  other  Cape  bulbs  in  the  same  frame  were 
more  or  less  scathed  and  even  destroyed  for  the 
season  by  the  unusually  severe  November  weather, 
but  this  onlj'  lent  an  aflded  charm  to  the  untouched 
scapes  with  their  crisp  pink  flowers  of  this  delicate 
Nerine,  wiiich  one  is  apt  to  underrate  amongst 
more  show}'  species.  In  the  milder  climate  of 
Devon  and  Cornwall  it  would  make  a  welcome 
addition  to  late  aittitmn  outdoor  flowers  under  the 
shelter  of  a  wall. 

N.  Manselli,  a  handsome  hybrid  of  garden  origin 
(N.  flexuosa  x  Fothergilli),  with  flowers  of  a 
remarkably  pretty  shade  of  rose-pink,  is  now 
flowering  in  the  Cape  house.  It  is  a  decided  gain 
to  the  cool  greenhouse  from  its  late  blooming,  as 
the  flowers  of  Nerines  are  now  mostly  over  and  the 
bulbs  are  making  their  foliage. 

.StEENBEKCI.V    l.UTEA    VAE.    ICARI.-i: 

should  be  noted  as  a  good  and  sturdy  form  of  an 
old  friend.  It  has  been  in  flower  for  some  time  on 
the  rockwork  at  Kew,  and  is  capable  of  taking 
care  of  itself  under  considerable  stress  of  weather. 
The  floNsers  are  of  great  substance,  and  hold  their 
finely-shaped  cups  well  above  the  strong  tuft  of 
leaves.  „„  , 


the  early  afternoon  is  cloudy,  in  which  case  it  is 
hotter  at  eleven  and  twelve.  At  9  p.m.  the  mercury 
stands  about  halfway  between  the  7  a.m.  marking 
and  the  hottest  marking,  and  in  the  coldest  hour, 
just  before  daylight,  it  is  slightlj'  but  not  much 
below  the  7  a.m.  point.  The  thermometer  hangs 
on  the  wall  of  a  room  whijse  windows  and  doors  are 
alwa^'s  open.  This  room  has  no  ceiling,  and  the 
onl}'  protection  from  the  sun  is  a  roof  of  inch  Cedar 
boards  covered  with  Cedar  shingling.  W.  J. 

Port  Royal  Mounlahix.  Jamaica  (2,000  feet). 
The  following  is  a  table  of  the  extreme  readings 
at   7   a.m.   and  2  p.m.    respectivel}'  for    the    nine 
months  whose  record  is  given  : — 

Time.      Degi'ees.  Time.      Degrees. 

In  .Tanuar}'  ...7  a.m.,  ti4  to  71  .  2  p.m.,  71  to  SO 
,,  February  ,  .7  a.m.,  (iO  to  71  ...  2  p.m.,  75  to  79 
,,  March         ...7  a.m.,  6.5  to  73  ...  2  p.m.,  72  to  SO 

,,  April 7  a.m.,  (iti  to  74  ...  '2  p.m.,  75  to  S2 

,,  May     7  a.m.,  09  to  75  ...  2  p.m.,  72  to  84 

,,  June    7  a. m. ,  71  to  70  . ,.  2  p.m. ,  73  t(j  S4 

,,  July     7  a.m.,  72  to  77  .  .  2  p.iii.,  70  to  S4 

,,  August  .7  a.m.,  72  to  77  ...  'i  p.m.,  7S  to  So 

,,  September ...7  a.m.,  71  to  78  ...  2  p.m. ,  75  to  S4 


TEMPERATURE      IN      JAMAICA 
IN    1901. 

This  record  has  been  carefully  kept,  and  is  inter- 
esting as  showing  the  remarkably  small  variation. 
Each  day  has  two  readings,  the  first  taken  at  .seven 
in  the  morning,  and  the  second  at  the  hottest  time 
of  day.  This  is  about  2  p.m.  if  the  sun  is  con- 
tinuously out.     It   often    happens,   however,   that 


NATIONAL     CHRYSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 

Under  the  chairmanship  of  Sir  Albert  KoUit, 
M. P. ,  the  president,  the  annual  dinner  of  the 
above  society  was  held  at  the  Holborn  Restaurant 
on  the  27th  ult.  Upwards  of  20O  persons,  20S  to 
be  precise,  were  present.  Much  enthusiasm  marked 
the  proceedings,  and  Messrs.  Thomas  Bevan,  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee,  and  iMr.  Richard 
Dean,  secretar}',  aided  by  man}'  other  workers, 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  success  of  their 
endeavours.  Amongst  those  present  were  the 
Mayors  of  Shoreditch,  Hackney,  and  Ham,  Messrs. 
Ritchie,  Wilkinson,  Havelock  Wilson,  Hoddinott, 
Peter  Kay,  Deal,  W.  H.  Cutbush,  Gordon,  C.  H. 
Payne,  T.  AV.  Sanders,  F.  Vallis,  Norman  Davis, 
T.  Bevan,  J.  H.  Witty,  William  Seward,  C.  W. 
Tagg,  H.  J.  Jones,  G.  W.  Drake,  J.  Fleming,  A.  E. 
Stubbs,  W.  Howe,  J.  L\-ne,  J.  Moorman,  W.  Mease, 
S.  T.  Wright,  G.  J.  Ingram,  G.  Schneider,  Tilt, 
Higgs,  D.  B.  Crane,  and  many  others. 

After  the  loyal  toasts  had  been  proposed,  the 
chairman  gave  "The  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society."  He  remarked  that  he  felt  he  shoukl 
thank  the  members  for  having  elected  hinj  as 
president.  For  a  great  part  of  his  life  he  had 
taken  a  keen  interest  in  horticulture.  He  was 
delighted  with  the  Afiuarium  show,  but  thought 
we  might  perhaps  exercise  a  little  more  taste  in 
the  arrangement  of  flowers,  as  in  Japan.  The 
affection  of  the  Japanese  for  the  single  varieties 
might  also  be  imitated.  Acknowledgments  Sir 
Albert  thought  were  due  to  the  committee  who 
arranged  that  show.  The  National  Chr}santhe- 
muni  Society  had  a  local  origin,  lor  it  was  formed 
in  North  London,  and  was  one  of  the  many  things 
that  had  sprung  from  North  London  of  which  we 
may  be  proud.  In  1S7G  the  society  went  to  the 
Ac|uarium,  and  since  1SS4  it  has  been  known  as 
the  National  Chrysanthemum  Society.  During  its 
existence  it  has  served  a  very  good  purpose.  There 
are  many  affiliated  societies,  several  of  which  are  in 
the  colonies.  There  are  now  044  members,  besides 
many  Fellows.  The  society  is  prosperous,  no  less 
than  sixty  new  members  having  been  elected  this 
year.  Sir  Albert  said  every  Londoner  should  take 
care  of  the  London  gardens.  These  are  the  most 
beautiful  in  the  worhl,  and  he  spoke  with  a  know- 
ledge of  other  gardens  iu  various  parts  of  the 
world.  London  trees  are  very  precious,  and  should 
be  sacrificed  only  in  the  last  extreme.  All  present 
joined  in  encouraging  the  extension  of  a  noble  art. 
Sir  Albert  Rollit's  speech  was  full  of  humour,  and 
also  disclosed  a  considerable  knowledge  of  horti- 
culture. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders  next  proposed  "  The  Royal 
Aquarium  and  Summer  and  Winter  Garden 
Society  and  Donors  of  Special  Prizes,"  mention- 
ing that  the  Royal  Aquarium  always  provided 
every  facility  for  displaying  Chrysanthemums  at 
their  very  best.  No  society  can  exist  satisfactorily 
without   donors   of   special   prizes.     The   name  of 


Mr.  Ritchie  was  coupled  with  the  toast.  Mr. 
Ritchie  mentioned  that  the  Aquarium  were  the 
largest  subscribers  to  the  National  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  and  would  always  do  all  in  their  power  to 
advance  the  interests  of  that  society. 

The  National  Challenge  Trophy,  competed  for  by 
the  affiliated  societies,  and  won  this  year  by  the 
Cardiff  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society,  was 
presented  by  the  chairman  to  the  representative  of 
the  Cardiff'  society,  Mr.  G.  W.  Drake.  This  is  the 
first  occasion  on  which  the  shield  has  gone  to 
Wales.  The  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  for  thirty -six- 
incurved  blooms  was  then  presented  to  Mr.  J.  B. 
Higgs,  who  has  won  this  four  years  in  succes- 
sion. The  other  Holmes  Memorial  Cup  for  forty- 
eight  Japanese  blooms  was  presented  to  Mr.  Vallis, 
who  has  now  won  it  for  three  successive  years.  The 
gold  medal  of  the  society  was  then  given  by  the 
chairman  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Jones  for  his  group  at  the 
Aquarian.  Mr.  William  Cutbush  and  Mr.  R.  C. 
Pullen,  Monkham's  Nursery,  Woodford,  also  re- 
ceived gold  medals.  Messrs.  B.  S.  Williams  were 
given  a  silver-gilt,  and  Mr.  W.  Siebricht,  Mr.  A. 
Taylor,  and  Mrs.  A.  Taylor  silver  medals.  Other 
medals  were  also  ready  for  presentation,  but  those 
who  should  receive  them  were  not  present. 

The  Ma3'or  of  Hackney  proposed  the  president, 
vice-president,  and  oHicers  of  the  society  in  an 
excellent  and  lengthy  speech.  Mr.  Bevan,  in 
reply,  remarked  that  the  society  had  now  a  repre- 
sentative in  Italy,  and  mentioned  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Harman  Pa}'ne  had  gained  the  prize  for  the 
best  essay  on  Chrysanthemums  at  Bordeaux. 
Deputations  had  this  year  visited  many  of  the 
large  provincial  exhibitions.  There  were  three 
times  as  many  present  as  at  the  dinner  last  year. 

Mr.  C.  Harman  Payne,  in  proposing  the  affiliated 
societies,  emphasised  the  wide  culture  of  the 
Chrysanthemum,  remarking  that  it  was  grown  by 
all  classes  and  in  all  quarters  of  the  country. 
Mr.  V.  Wells,  of  the  Finclile\'  Chrysanthemum 
Society,  replied. 

"The  Visitors"  was  proposed  by  the  president, 
who  said  that  good  fellowshi]>  was  promoted  by 
the  society,  as  well  as  the  improvement  of  the 
Chrysanthemum.  He  laid  especial  stress  upon  the 
value  of  international  courtesies  as  promoted  by 
societies  such  as  this.  The  Mayors  of  Ham  and 
Shoreditch  and  Mr.  G.  Schneider  (as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  French  Horticultural  Society  in 
London)  replied  to  this  toast. 

JSIr.  J.  F.  Hoddinott  next  proj>osed  the  toast 
of  "The  Chairman,"  and  spoke  of  the  help  and 
encouragement  given  by  the  president,  both  at  the 
National  Chrysanthemum  Society  and  to  local 
societies  also.  Sir  Albert  Rollit,  in  replying  to- 
the  toast  of  his  health,  said  his  object  in  being 
present  that  night  was  to  help  the  society,  anil  the 
committee  wor.lrl  be  very  i^lad  if  the  members 
would  do  their  best  to  obtain  new  members. 


SOCIETIES. 


BllISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
It  is  not  every  garrleners"  association  that  can  lioast  of 
having  its  own  uunsulting  entuniolugist,  to  whom  its 
members  may  go  fur  information  on  any  of  the  many 
insects  with  wiiich  the  gardener  lias  to  grapple.  The 
I'ristol  and  District  Gardeners'  Mutual  Improvement 
Association  is  certainly  in  the  front  rank  in  this  respect  by 
having  the  services  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Smith,  K.E.S.,  nf  Knowle,  at 
their  disposal.  He  has  generously  consented  to  aid  the 
society,  free  of  all  charge,  on  any  suliject  coiuiected  with 
insect  life.  The  insects  which  infest  »iur  plants  are  often^ 
a  great  source  of  trouble  to  the  gardener,  but  by  having  the 
services  of  an  ontonmlogist,  he  may  obtain  infurniation  on 
the  life  and  liabits  of  these  often  foes  to  plant  life,  and  it 
was  with  great  pleasure  that  the  association  uf  Bristol  and 
district  gardeners  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  on 
Thursday,  the  28th  inst.,in  hearing  Mr.  Smith  give  his  lecture 
on  "  Ants  and  their  Ways."  It  need  hardly  be  said  tlmt  his 
lecture  was  moat  interesting.  He  gave  every  detail  of  the 
ant  and  its  mode  of  working  in  a  very  clear  way.  The 
dilterent  species  of  Asia,  Africa,  America,  and  Europe  were 
minutely  described,  the  modes  of  government  especially 
being  most  interesting,  showing  that  even  ants  Inive  their 
rules  and  regulations  quite  as  much  as  we  ourselves-  With 
tlie  aid  of  lantei'U  slides  the  lecturer  was  able  to  illustrate 
the  ways  of  these  insei-ts,  which  added  greatly  to  the  even- 
ing's enjoyment.  Mr.  Smith  claimeil  for  the  ant  that  it  was 
nut  altogether  so  bad  as  it  was  painted,  mentioning, 
several  insects  which  infest  plant  life  tu  be  food  for  the  ant, 
such  as  green  lly  and  others.  Mr.  Sn.ith  was  accurdt.-<l  lu 
hearty  vote  of  thanks. 
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GARDENING     IN     SOUTH 
AFRICA. 

E.  PETER  BARE  sends  us  a  cut- 
ting from  the  6'cyje  Tinier,  pointing- 
out  that  "  the  Cape  Peninsula  is 
verily  a  gigantic  flower  garden, 
not  to  be  matched  by  any  similar 
tract  of  land  in  any  other  part  of  the  wide 
world,"  and  that  the  common  excuse  for  not 
having  flowers  on  stoeps  and  gardens,  "we  do 
not  understand  their  culture,"  is  less  excusable 
there  than  elsewhere. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  say  that  there  should 
be  "  a  beautifying  society  "  for  encouraging  the 
growth  of  plants  by  the  working  classes  of 
Cape  Town,  such  as  would  call  out  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  philanthropic  element,  raise 
funds  for  the  distribution  of  seeds,  and  ofler 
prizes  "  for  those  who  at  some  central  point 
would  come  forward  with  their  kerosene  tins 
all  aglow  with  flowers." 

Much  as  such  encouragement  may  be  desir- 
able for  the  poor  in  Cape  Town,  we  fully 
believe  that  even  without  the  stimulating 
influence  of  such  a  society,  that  when  the  war 
has  ceased  and  men's  minds  may  turn  more 
calmly  to  the  arts  of  peace,  that  gardening  will 
spread  much  more  widely  in  the  Cape 
Peninsula,  as  well  as  in  our  other  South 
African  colonies,  both  new  and  old.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  many  a  new  English  home 
will  before  long  be  there  established.  We 
know  well  that  where  there  is  an  English  home 
there  will  also  be  a  garden.  Though  new 
settlers  may  be  full  of  courage,  and  may  have 
taken  up  the  new  life  with  the  conviction  of 
its  wisdom  and  the  determination  to  do  well 
and  with  every  prospect  of  success,  there  will 
for  many  a  year  be  yearning  thoughts  of  the 
old  country  and  its  pleasant  gardens  and  green 
places.  The  new  colonist  will  naturally  turn 
to  the  making  of  his  garden,  not  only  for  its 
yield  of  needful  green  meat,  but  as  the  scarcely 
broken  continuation  of  that  soothing  and 
delight-giving  love  of  flowers  that  he  grew  up 
with  in  the  older  home. 

Near  Cape  Town  there  is  one  splendid  centre 
of  horticultural  energy  in  the  already  world- 
famed  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Arderne,  some 
account  and  pictures  of  which  we  are  publish- 
ing next  week.  Here  we  know  that  those  who 
seek  for  horticultural  enlightenment  are  given  it 
with  no  sparing  hand,  while  to  other  great  and 
beautiful  planted  spaces  on  private  property 
the  public  has  also  free  access. 
We  may  also  look  for  lesser,  though  impor- 


tant centres  of  gardening,  at  the  homes  of  the 
new  officials  of  the  added  colonies.  After 
horticultural  experience  in  England  the  better 
climate  will  make  gardening  seem  in  one 
important  way  very  easy,  Plants  and  shrubs 
that  we  have  just  ventured  to  have  in  sheltered 
places  in  the  southern  counties,  with  perhaps 
a  winter  covering,  will  there  luxuriate  ;  the 
flora  of  Mediterranean  gardens  that  we  think 
of  as  the  most  desirable,  the  Olive,  Orange, 
Lemon,  Loquat,  ilyrtle,  and  Pomegranate  may 
there  be  grown  to  perfection. 

These  colonies  should,  indeed,  be  a  paradise 
for  gardeners,  and  as  we  English  folk  are,  with 
but  few  exceptions,  gardeners  at  heart  we  may 
confidently  look  forward  to  a  remarkable  spread 
of  horticultural  knowledge  and  practice. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

Exhibiting  Violets.— I  think  a  class  for 
Violets  should  be  provided  at  all  Chr3'santhenmra 
shows,  as  so  many  now  grow  them  well  that  there 
would  be  no  lack  of  exhibitors.  At  Bury  St. 
Edmunds,  Ipswich,  and  Norwich  shows  there  is 
always  a  class  for  them,  and  the  competition  is 
invariably  keen.  Exhibitors  do  not  now  tie  the 
flowers  up  tightly  in  bunches,  but  arrange  them 
loosely  in  small  glasses  with  a  few  Violet  leaves. 
They  then  show  to  advantage.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  Violets  at  exhibitions  being  overlooked, 
their  fragrance  being  so  powerful. — J.  Crawford. 

Notes     from     a    AVopcestershipe 

g'a.Pden. — October,  1901,  will  be  remembered  in 
the  Midlands  as  the  finest  we  have  had  for  many 
years.  Outdoor  flowers  revelled  in  the  mild  dry 
weather,  and  Roses,  Chrysanthemums,  and  Pent- 
stemons  kept  the  garden  gay  most  of  the  month. 
Violas  and  Pansies,  too,  made  a  brave  displa}'. 
Amongst  the  Violas  I  single  out  Niobe  as  being  of 
special  merit.  It  is  a  magnificent  rayless  white 
self,  very  prettily  shaped,  and  of  dwarf  habit.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  one  of  the  verj'  best  flowers  which 
Mr.  William  Sydenham  has  raised.  The  Pansy  I 
wish  to  thoroughly  recommend  is  Ladj-  Constance 
Bouverie.  It  is  quite  the  best  in  colour  that  I  have 
ever  seen,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  Henry  Eokford, 
of  Wem.  It  is  a  deep  rich  veh'ety  crimson  flushed 
with  orange-scarlet,  and  surrounded  with  a  golden 
margin  ;  the  eye  is  yellow.  In  this  garden  it  has 
attracted  considerable  notice,  and  ilr.  J.  S. 
Eokford  tells  me  that  the  demand  for  it  has  far 
exceeded  the  supply.  Much  has  been  written 
lately  of  the  great  beauty  of  the  early-flowering 
Chrysanthemums,  and  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  has 
recently  given  us  valuable  advice  as  to  which  are 
the  best  varieties  and  how  thej'  should  be  grown. 
I  do  wish,  however,  to  specially  praise  the  variety 
illustrated,  White  0.  J.  Quintus.  Of  all  the  white 
outdoor  varieties  this  is  facile  princeps.  The  plant 
has  a  most  graceful  habit,  and  the  flowers  expand 
all  the  way  up  the  stems  at  the  same  time.  Next 
year  one  of  our  borders  against  a  west  wall  is  to  be 
devoted  entirely  to  Pentstemons  and  early-flowering 
Chr3'santhemums.  It  is  a  most  pleasing  com- 
bination, and  forms  a  lovely  picture  in  the  early 


October  sun.  I  want  to  keep  all  the.se  Chrysan- 
themums together  on  this  west  border,  because  it 
faces  a  secluded  and  sheltered  lawn.  You  can  sit 
here  and  see  for  miles  across  meadow  land  until 
the  view  is  intercepted  bj'  a  well- wooded  hill.  On 
a  delicious  autumn  day,  as  you  glance  from  this 
border,  gay  with  the  mauy-hued  Chrysanthemums, 
to  the  distant  shining  yellow  livery  of  the  Elms  and 
the  red-brown  glow  of  the  Beeches,  all  seems  in 
harmony.  There  is  a  peculiar  loveliness  in  sucli  a 
scene  as  this  that  makes  it  sad  to  remember  that 
these  bright  autumn  tints  are  but  a  sign  of  the 
mellowing  of  the  year.  Alas  I  a  sharp  frost  or,  to 
borrow  a  few  lines  from  Bryant,  a  northern  gale 
soon  shatters  all  this  splendour. 

"  Ere,  in  the  northern  gale, 
The  summer  tresses  of  the  trees  are  gone, 
The  woods  of  autumn,  all  around  our  vale, 
Have  put  their  glory  on." 

— Arthur  R.  C4oodwtn,  Kidderm'm^ler. 

Dennlston's  Supepta  and  Mc- 
Laughlin's Gage  Plums.— All  intending 
planters  of  Plums  should  include  these  two  varieties, 
as  thej'  are  early  and  free  bearers  and  unsurpassed 
for  quality,  and  will,  if  protected  from  birds,  hang 
on  the  trees  a  considerable  time  after  they  are  ripe. 
Denniston's  Superb  succeeds  in  all  forms,  but  the 
finest  fruit  is  secured  from  a  west  wall.  It  is  of 
small  size,  oval-shaped,  and  greenish  yellow  in 
colour.  If  allowed  to  hang  till  parti}'  shrivelled  it 
forms  a  delicious  sweetmeat.  McLaughlin's  Gage  is 
sinnlar  in  size  to  Early  Transparent  Gage,  and  in 
my  opinion,  superior  to  it  in  flavour.  I  have  had  it 
fruit  freely  the  second  year  after  planting,  whereas 
most  Gages  require  root-pruning  to  induce  fertility. 
Both  these  varieties  are  excellent  for  pot  culture. — 
J.  Crawford. 

Golden    Knob    a    worthless 

Apple. — In  a  recent  number  planters  were 
advised  to  secure  this  old  Kentish  sort.  Its  value 
may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
worked  it  for  nearly  twenty  years  ;  it  is  a  dr}', 
mealy,  flavourless  Apple.  Duke  of  Devonshire, 
Allen's  Everlasting,  Rosemary  Russet,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  are  infinitely  preferable. — George 

BUNVARD  AND  Co. 

Floweps  in  an  Isle  of  W^ight  gar- 
den in  NovembeP.— The  following  plants 
were  noted  bj'Lord  Walsingham  in  flower  in  the  open 
without  any  protection  in  a  garden  on  the  southern 
coast  of  the  Isle  of  Wight  on  the  10th  ult.  : — 
Eccremocarpus  scaber,  Aloysia  citriodora,  Swain- 
sonia  galegifolia  alba,  Solanum  jasminoides.  Erica 
purpurea  alba,  Gaillardia  sp.,  Abutilon  Golden 
Fleece,  A.  deep  red  var.,  Linaria  sp. ,  C^'clamen 
ibericum,  C.  neapolitanum,  C.  persicum,  C.  p. 
Vulcan,  C.  p.  salmon  red,  C.  p.  var.  (?),  Arnebia 
echioides,  Acanthus  mollis,  Nicotiana  sj'lvestris, 
Aconitum  calif ornicum,  Spirtea  Fortunei,  S.  Bu- 
malda,  S.  B.  Anthony  Waterer,  Salpiglossis,  Jligno- 
nette,  Colutea  arboresoens,  Passiflora  ecerulea,  P. 
Constance  Elliott,  Bignonia  grandiflora,  Ivy-leaf 
Geranium,  Salvia  augustifolia,  Violets,  Campanula 
isophjdla,  Laurustinus,  Tradescantia  virginica  alba, 
Cannas,  Carnations  Malmaison,  C.  Baron  Hirsoh, 
Polygonum  baldschuanicum,  Araujia  albens,  Be- 
gonia sp. ,  Arbutus,  Richardia  elliotiana  (seed 
forming,  flowers  still  showing  colour).  Mimulus 
vars. ,  Hypericum  moserianum,  H.  tricolor.  Calceo- 
larias, Berberis  Darwinii,  Myosotis,  Iris  st3'losa, 
Houttynia  cordata,  Anemone  baicalensis.  Tuberose, 
Linaria  dalmatica.  Genista  formosa,  Pentstemon 
sp.     and     vars.,     Coronilla     glauca,     Convolvulus 
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mauritanicus,  Escallonia  sp. ,  Linaria  lepens, 
Phlox  Druniniondi,  Verbesina  virginica,  Sedum 
Sieboldi,  Saponaria  sp.,  Lasiandra  macrantha 
<buds  not  quite  open),  Statice  incaua,  Cassia 
corj'nibosa,  Diplacus  glutinosus,  CorydaUs  (yellow), 
Manettia  bicolor,  Phygelius  capensis,  Cleroden- 
dron  trichotomum,  Callirhoe  involuorata,  Bravoa 
geniiniflora,  Leptosyne  maritima,  Linaria  aati- 
caria.  Fuchsia  Champion  of  the  World,  F.  sp. , 
Choisya  ternata,  Ela-agnus  niacrophyllus,  Per- 
nettyasp.,  Stobfea  radula,  Chelone  barbata,  Litho- 
.^permura  piostratum.  Plumbago  Larpenlje,  Chry- 
santhemum vars.,  Asteriscus  mauritanicus,  Schi- 
zostylis  coccinea,  Jlesembryanthemum  tricolor, 
Sutherlandia  frutescens,  Agatha>a  cwlestis,  Stern- 
bergia  macrantha,  S.  lutea,  Bouvardia  triphylla, 
B.  Dazzler,  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  Antirrhinums, 
Scabiosa  caucasica,  Solj-nius  hispanicus,  Gazania, 
O.  nivea  Couronee,  Tamarix  cashgarica,  Erysimum 
helveticum,  Oxalis  Boweii,  Caryopteris  Masta- 
canthus,  Poh'gala  sp.,  Nerine  undulata,  N. 
Fothergilli  major,  N.  Manselli  (buds  not  quite 
out),  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  Habranthus  pratensis. 
Cosmos  bipinnatus,  Narcissus  (Polyanthus),  .Senecio 
pulcher,  Dahlia  several,  Linaria  sp.  (purple), 
Othonna  oheirifolia,  Anemones  (several  in  full 
bud),  Exogonum  Purga,  Eucomis,  three  species 
{flower  spikes  over),  Erythrinum  Crista-galli  (two 
spikes,  buds  opening),  Lobelia  dwarf,  Ipomaja 
coccinea,  (Enothera  macrocarpa,  Autumn  Crocus, 
Thymus  coccinea,  Cistus  undulatus,  Portulaccas, 
Criuura  Moorei,  Brugmansia  sanguinea,  Chorozema 
Chandleri,  Herbertia  platensis  (a  late  bud  just 
open),  Zauschneria  calfornica,  Geum  Heldreichii, 
Phlox  "  Etna,"  Zinnias,  Buphthalmum  salicifolium. 
Salvia  patens,  Leucanthemura  nipponicum,  An- 
chusa  italica,  Malvus  sp. ,  Pansies,  Dianthus  sp. 
(several  varieties).  Verbena  vars.,  Helianthemum 
(only  three  vars.),  Dianthus  cruenlus,  Pontederia 
cordata  (one  late  flower  out),  Polj'gala  Chamte- 
buxus,  P.  oppositifolia,  and  the  following  Roses  ; 
Marechal  Neil,  Reve  d'Or,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  ilrs. 
Bosanquet,  Bouquet  d'Or,  William  Allen  Richard- 
son, Niphetos,  White  Pet,  Ophirie,  Claire  Godard, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Boule  de  Niege,  Coquette  des 
Blanches,  Bracteata,  Harrisoni,  Belle  L3'onnaise, 
Anemone,  Camoens.  Longworth  Rambler,  Perle 
d'Or,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Red  Pet,  Mrs. 
Sharraan  Crawford,  La  France,  Baroness  Roth- 
schild, Laurette  Messimj',  and  Rugosa  Mme. 
Georges  Bruant. 

Cyclamen    afrieanum.  —  The    very 

interesting  notes  on  the  hardy  Cyclamens,  b}- 
"  G.  R., ""which  appeared  in  The  Gardes  of  the 
30th  ult. ,  ought  to  stimulate  the  interest  of  those 
who  have  not  hitherto  appraised  these  charmiug 
flowers  at  their  true  worth.  With  most  of  what 
tlie  writer  says  about  these  plants  I  quite  agree, 
but  I  should  like  to  hear  something  of  the  experi- 
ence of  others  regarding  C.  africanum  and  its 
hardiness  in  any  but  mild  districts.  Cyclamen 
africanum  is,  however,  so  little  grown  in  our 
islands  that  the  material  for  comparative  experi- 
ence of  its  hardiness  is  likely  to  be  but  small. 
1  believe,  however,  that  its  hardiness  has  for 
a  long  time  been  looked  upon  witli  suspicion  or 
with  even  pronounced  unbelief.  Its  Algerian 
habitat  does  not  encourage  one  much,  although 
that  is  not  enough  in  itself.  It  seems  hardj'  enough 
here  to  withstand  some,  but  not  all,  winters, 
without  any  more  protection  than  that  which  can 
be  given  by  a  few  leaves  placed  over  it  in  hard 
weather,  but  it  does  occasional!}'  succumb  to  a 
more  than  usually  severe  winter.  This  is  much  to 
be  regretted,  as  we  have  no  reputedly  hardy 
Cyclamen  which  has  such  handsome  leaves,  and 
many  a  time  have  I  paused  before  my  plants  and 
admired  the  beautiful  foliage  they  gave  at  a  time 
when  the  garden  needs  all  possible  variety.  It  is 
really  worth  some  covering  in  winter.  It  does  not 
appear  to  be  quite  so  hardy  as  C.  libanoticum, 
though  my  experience  of  the  latter  is,  perhaps, 
too  recent  to  be  convincing. — S.  Arnott,  Carse- 
thorn,  by  Dnmfriis,  X.K. 

Sweeping"  paths  with  road  brooms. 

— I  cannot  agree  with  "(i.  1).  L."  about  sweeping 
leaves  on  paths  (page  35S)  with  a  road  broom.  It 
would  not  do  in  large  spaces  and  all  sorts  of  weatlier. 
■The  gardener   would   want    more   men    and  more 


expensive  brooms,  and  it  would  certainly  cost  more 
than  the  expense  of  a  little  gravel  to  nuike  up  where 
it  Avas  swept  awaj'.  It  might  work  well  in  dry 
weather,  but  I  hope  it  may  never  fall  to  my  lot  to 
have  to  follow  your  correspondent's  method  in  wet 
weather  or  when  the  paths  were  at  all  stick}'. — J.  B. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  ordinary  gardener's  method 
does  want  improving  very  much.  Some  years  ago 
I  got  our  brush  maker  to  make  me  a  light  broom 
of  rather  softer  fibre  than  generally  used  for  yard 
brushes.  The  wood-stock,  or  head,  is  H  inches 
long,  3i  inches  wide  in  the  middle,  2  indies  at  the 
ends,  ^rith  two  rows  of  fibre  at  the  ends  and  three  in 
the  middle,  the  fibres  being  7  inches  long.  The  total 
weight  with  long  handle  is  31b.  When  new  Me  use 
them  for  sweeping  the  grass  lawns,  wliich  they  do 
better  and  in  one-half  the  time  as  compared  with 
a  good  birch  broom  at  its  best.  At  the  end  of 
tlie  autumn  the  fibres  will  be  worn  down  to 
.5  inches,  and  the  brush  is  then  used  for  sweeping 
the  walks — it  does  not  disturb  the  loose  gravel — 
and  twice  along  the  walk,  once  on  each  side,  is 
sutfieient.  When  worn  still  shorter  and  harder 
it  is  used  for  sweeping  up  the  sheds,  washing  the 
3'ards,  &c.  These  brushes  save  their  cost  in 
labour  ten  times  over,  and  are  all  that  can  be 
desired.  They  are  made  for  me  by  Mr.  Prince, 
brush  maker,  Horsemarket  Street,  Warrington, 
but  any  local  brush  maker  could  make  them  easily. 
They  have  been  adopted  by  all  who  have  seen 
them,  and  very  large  numbers  have  been  made. — 
Tho:mas  Fletchek. 

Blue  Hydrangeas.  —  I  had  sincerely 
hoped  the  culture  of  the  blue  Hydrangeas  might 
be  explained  by  younger  and  abler  correspondents 
than  myself.  My  father  was  head  gardener  to  a 
nobleman  fortj'-five  years.  In  183(3  I  served  as  a 
lad  in  the  garden  under  him,  and  to  produce  the 
blue  Hydrangeas  we  used  to  collect  the  shales  that 
fall  from  the  hot  iron  at  tlie  blacksmith's,  and  mix 
them  with  the  soil  for  potting  or  planting  in  at 
the  rate  of  one  part  of  iron  to  eight  or  ten  of 
soil,  with  a  little  peat  and  sand  adcled.  We  had 
verj'  fair  success,  but  about  forty  years  ago  I  found 
that  watering  with  alum  water  at  tlie  rate  of  one 
ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  is  more  satisfactory. 
Secure  good  plants  from  old  stools  or  previous 
year's  cuttings,  and  when  the  flower  trusses  begin  to 
show  strongly  prepare  the  alum  water  b}'  crushing 
the  alum  and  dissolving  it  in  hot  water  at  the  rate 
of  one  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water,  and  when  cold 
it  is  fit  for  use.  It  must  be  carefully  given  at 
intervals  of  eight  or  ten  days,  or  about  six  times 
before  the  petals  begin  to  open,  when  it  must  cease. 
It  must  not  be  applied  Avhen  the  plants  are  verj' 
dry.  In  this  way  I  liave  had  floM'ers  of  a  beautiful 
dark  blue.  It  is  good  to  label  the  Hydrangeas,  as 
if  }'ou  keep  them  in  the  same  soil  they  gi\e  blue 
flowers  for  3'ears.  If  you  repot  or  strike  fresh 
cuttings  they  will  return  to  the  pink  colour,  and 
the  process  must  be  repeated. — R.  Butleb,  St. 
Dunstans,  I'eijenfs  Park,  London. 

Laportea  morioides  at  Kew^.— There 

is  a  reason  for  all  things  in  Nature,  and  it  is 
certain  that  she  is  not  always  in  gentle  mood. 
The  question — Why  do  Nettles  sting  '/—reaches 
greater  depths  than  appear  on  the  surface.  It  is 
true  that  we  can  not  onl_y  grasp  our  British  Nettle 
— if  we  choose — without  very  disastrous  effects, 
but  we  can  convert  it  into  a  tolerably  fair  sub- 
stitute for  Spinach,  which  turns  the  tables  ;  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  a  remarkable  member  of 
the  Urticacea;,  which  ma}'  now  be  seen  in  fruit  in 
one  of  the  stoves  at  Kew.  Who  would  guess  that 
an  innocent-looking  plant,  about  -2  feet  in  height, 
with  a  thick  stem,  like  a  zonal  Pelargonium,  and 
soft  heart-sliaped  hairy  leaves,  recalling  somewhat 
a  harndess  Sparmannia,  could  be  a  near  connection 
of  the  hardy  spiteful  Nettle  V  The  odd  thing  about 
it,  and  that  which  brings  it  into  notice,  is  the  way 
in  wliich  its  bunches  of  Mulberry-like  fruits  hang 
midway  down  the  stem,  for  at  no  time  would  the 
small  globular  heads  of  inconspicuous  flowers  attract 
attention.  At  first  sight,  indeed,  the  suggestion 
is  of  Mulberries,  and  it  is  not  surprising  to  find 
that  the  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is  Laportea 
morioides  ;  liut  looking  more  closely  at  the  semi- 
transparent  purple  buttons,  as  they  hang  drooping 
upon  the   stalks,   they  might    rather  seem   to   be 


clustered  amethysts  set  as  fastenings  for  some 
dainty  lady's  robe.  But  handle  it  not,  for  this 
soft,  harmless-looking  herb  is  clothed  with  stinging 
hairs,  whose  poison  is  so  virulent  that  a  chance 
touch  will  leave  serious  efi'ects  for  a  long  time,  for 
it  is  none  other  than  the  Poison  tree  of  Queensland, 
which  is  said  to  deal  even  death  sometimes  to 
horses  running  at  will  in  its  native  haunts  in  the 
Australian  scrub.  It  is  a  strange  fact  that  this 
Laportea,  which  grows  to  the  size  of  a  forest  tree, 
though  not,  perhaps,  a  very  large  one,  should 
change  its  character  so  completely  under  cultiva- 
tion as  to  fulfil  all  its  functions  of  flowering  and 
fruiting  within  the  limits  of  a  (i-inch  pot  ;  but  so 
it  is,  and  should  make,  besides,  in  its  fruiting 
stage,  a  noticeable  plant.  The  pretty,  jewel-like 
fruits,  moreover,  will  hang  plump  and  fresh  for 
nearly  a  year  on  the  growing  plant.  Wicked  as 
it  is,  it  is  a  standing  example  that  wickedness  has 
not  always  its  own  way.  A  curious  picture  in  the 
North  Gallery  shows  the  Poison  tree  strangled  in 
the  fatal  embrace  of  a  species  of  Fig — a  near  rela- 
tion, by  the  way — a  seed  of  which  having  found  a 
rooting  place  in  a  forked  branch,  has  thriven  in  its 
strange  nursery,  and,  sending  down  huge  air-roots 
in  search  of  stronger  food  and  support  in  the  soil 
beneath,  has  enclosed  its  host  tree  in  the  meshes 
of  an  ever-tightening  netMOrk  to  its  ruin.  So  is 
sometimes  the  biter  bit.  If  anyone  should  wish  to 
grow  tliis  uncanny  plant,  a  compost  of  good  loam 
and  fibrous  peat,  with  a  temperature  of  60"  to 
70''  of  heat,  will  suit  it  well,  and  it  may  be  propa- 
gated by  seeds  or  cuttings.  But,  in  all  seriousness, 
an  intending  settler  in  Queensland  might  do  worse 
than  make  acquaintance  with  the  outward  garb  of 
a  possible  neighbour  in  time  to  come  of  a  character 
much  to  be  avoided. — K.  L.  D. 

Coneerning-  Ixias.— Such  articles  as  that 
under  the  above  heading  (see  page  3S'2)  do  much 
good  by  encouraging  the  owners  of  small  gardens 
to  convert  the  desolation  which  is  too  often  present 
into  a  paradise  at  an  almost  insignificant  cost.  I 
have  cultivated  Ixias  out  of  doors  for  years  in  a 
small  but  sunny  town  garden,  and  from  a  space 
of  ground  as  large  as  my  dining-room  table  I 
gather  for  table  decoration  about  500  blooms  of 
unsurpassed  loveliness  and  elegance,  .ind  the  yearly 
cost  of  these,  after  the  first  outlay  of  2s.  or  3s. ,  is 
absolutely  nil.  How  often  do  I  see  the  ladies  of 
the  neighbourhood  returning  home  from  the  town 
with  a  bunch  of  half-withered  flowers  which  cost 
as  much  as  this,  and  are  all  dead  in  less  than  a 
week  !  But  ni}'  object  in  writing  this  postscript 
to  "  A.  P.  H.'s"  article  is  to  make  a  suggestion  or 
two  to  the  prospective  Ixia  grower,  without  which 
his  success  after  the  first  }ear  will  be  very  doubtful. 
Firstly,  it  is  much  better  to  raise  the  Ixia  bed 
3  inches  to  4  inches,  so  as  to  .secure  the  free 
drainage  of  which  "A.  P.  H."  speaks  by  .sur- 
rounding the  bed  with  a  row  of  brickbats  and 
filling  the  space  up  with  ordinary  garden  soil 
mixed  with  road  sanil  (unless  alread}'  \'ery  light) 
and  a  little  very  old  manure.  Secondly,  do  not 
plant  the  bulbs  till  the  middle  of  November,  give  a 
soaking  of  water  in  the  summer  till  they  have  done 
flowering,  then  allow  them  to  dry  off ;  dig  up  the 
bulbs  (this  is  quickly  ,and  easily  done  if  under- 
taken before  the  leaves  have  quite  withered, 
otherwise  the  bulbs  take  some  hunting  for),  dry 
them  a  few  da}s  in  the  sun,  and  keep  them  in 
dry  sand  till  the  next  planting  time.  If  the  bulbs 
are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  as  suggested 
by  "A.  P.  H.''  they  come  up  too  soon  and  are 
often  destroyed  by  spring  frosts.  Lastly,  by 
planting  1  inch  apart  they  flower  just  as  well,  and 
many  more  flowers  can  be  obtained  from  a  given 
space. — R.  S.  Cuarslev. 

I  was  much  interested  in  the  article  on  Ixias  on 
page  3S2  of  The  Garden  of  last  week.  I,  too,  am 
trying  the  culture  of  these  jilants  out  of  doors, 
and  would  much  like  information  upon  one  pohit. 
I  planted  the  bulbs  early  in  November  on  a  «arm 
south  border,  and  the  leaves  are  already  3  inches 
or  4  inches  high.  Will  it  be  necessary  to  protect 
these  in  case  of  severe  cold,  or  are  they  able  to 
withstand  several  degrees  of  frost '!  I  liave  covered 
the  surface  of  the  ground  with  about  2  inches  of 
ashes,  but  the  leaves  are  quite  through  this. — 
H.  W. ,  Mid(Ueae.K. 
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Kniphofla  Nelsoni  at  Edinbupg"h. 

It  is  always  interesting  ami  generall3'  inotit 
able  to  find  out  what  species  of  well  -  known 
plants  do  best  in  certain  gardens  and  districts, 
and  a  recent  visit  to  the  Edinburgh  Ilotanic 
Gardens  showed  me  Kniphofia  Neltoni  doing 
extreniel}'  well  in  one  of  the  borders  in  front  of 
the  range  nf  houses.  It  was  still  more  interesting 
to  learn  from  Professor  Bailey  Balfour  that  he 
considered  it  one  of  the  best  of  the  Kniphoiias  in 
the  gardens,  its  protracted  blooming  being  a  great 
merit.  It  had  a  sheltered  position,  and  \A'a3 
growing  in  good  loam. — S.  Arnutt. 

A  destpuetive  pest  (Seolytus  mul- 

tiStPiatUS).— When  in  June  on  a  visit  to 
Geneva  in  Switzerland,  and  while  commenting  on 
the  bad  appearance  of  the  beautiful  Elm  trees 
along  the  roadsides  and  in  parks,  I  was  told  bj' 
M.  Guillaume  Nitzschuer,  the  able  superintendent 
of  the  parks  and  gardens  of  Geneva,  that  this 
was  all  owing  to  the  terrible  ravages  of  Seolytus 
raultistriatus,  and  though  great  efforts  ^ere  made 
to  check  the  increase  of  this  beetle  they  were  useless. 
Of  older  and  middle-aged  trees  all  the  old  bark  had 
been  scraped  oft  to  prevent  giving  hiding  places 
and  shelter.  I  had  never  seen  the  beetle  in  such 
masses.  Not  a  perfect  leaf  was  to  be  seen,  while 
the  ground  under  the  tree  was  full  of  the  pest. 
Seolytus  is  said  only  to  attack  decayed  trees  or 
half  dead  ones,  but  here  they  had  attacked  all 
alike,  young  and  old,  vigorous  and  weak,  eating 
the  leaves  even  more  than  the  bark.  —  G.  R. 

Chinese  Ppimula  Carter's  Crim- 
son Kins'. — This  is  one  of  the  latest  no\  elties 
among  the  Primula  sinensis  at  Messrs.  Garter  and 
Co.'s  Forest  Hill  Nursery,  where  these  useful 
winter-flowering  plants  have  long  been  made  a 
speciality.  The  above  i.s  certainly  one  of  the 
brightest  1  have  seen,  being  of  an  intense  crimson 
.colour,  with  a  well  defined  dark  ring  round  tlie 
eye,  which  is  of  a  deep  orange  and  very  distinct. 
The  (Chinese  Primulas  are  largely  grown  at  l<'orest 
Hill,  many  houses  being  filled  with  them,  and 
although  at  the  time  of  my  visit  there  were  only  a 
few  varieties  in  flower,  it  was  evident  that  a  grand 
display  would  be  on  view  a  little  later  on.  It  was 
interesting  to  note  the  distinct  characteristics 
even  in  the  foliage  of  the  different  varieties.  Seed 
sowing  being  the  object,  it  is  necessary  to  exercise 
great  care  to  keep  such  a  number  of  varieties  true, 
and,  judging  from  the  appearance  of  the  various 
batches  of  plants,  this  is  well  carried  out  at  Forest 
Hill.— H. 
Single  Chrysanthemums.— This  class 

of  Chrysanthemum  does  not  receive  as  much 
attention  as  it  deserves.  Growers  give  so  much 
thought  to  the  production  of  big  .Japanese  and 
incurved  blooms  that  they  neglect  the  single 
varieties.  At  the  recent  Aquarium  Show  very  few 
were  to  be  seen.  Chrysanthemum  societies  do  not 
appear  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  singles. 
This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  they  are  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  autumn  and  winter  flowers,  and  make 
a  splendid  display  when  grouped.  They  are  also 
most  desirable  as  cut  flowers.  Some  of  the  varieties 
have  very  large  blossoms,  others  are  dwarf  and 
free-blooming.  Some  very  beautiful  and  useful 
varieties  have  been  introduced  during  the  last  few 
years.  Among  the  newer  kinds  Edith  Pagrani 
takes  first  place.  The  colour  is  a  rich  shade  of 
pink,  with  a  distinct  white  ring  at  the  base  of  the 
petals.  It  is  a  good  exhibition  variety,  and  also 
useful  for  indoor  decoration,  the  large  flowers 
being  carried  on  long  stiff  stems.  Ladysmith  is 
another  good  variety ;  it  is  dwarf  and  free-flowering, 
the  plants  being  literally  covered  with  blooms  of  a 
lovely  shade  of  pink.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every 
collection.  Dorothy,  blush-coloured,  carrying  its 
blooms  on  long  stems,  has  a  nice  loose  habit  which 
adapts  it  for  table  decoration.  Mr.  C.  Watney  is 
a  very  pretty  flower  ;  the  colour  is  a  clear  bright 
red,  with  yellow  at  the  base  of  the  petals.  It  is 
dwarf  and  free-flowering.  Elsie  Neville  is  a  large- 
flowered  kind  of  terra-cotta  red  colour,  a  dwarf 
grower,  and  makes  nice  shaped  plants.  Mary 
Anderson,  white,  sufl^used  with  pink,  is  useful,  in 
that  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom.  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane  is  a  dwarf  grower  and  very  free  flowering  ; 
the  colour  is  a  beautiful    cerise-pink,    much   like 


Florrie,  wdiich  is  large  and  very  useful  for  decora- 
tion. Victoria  is  a  distinct  flower  of  a  creamy 
primrose  colour,  pretty,  and  u,seful  either  fcir 
decoration  or  exhibition.  Eucharis  is  one  of  the 
best  whites,  the  flowers  are  large  and  of  good  form. 
Other  good  wliitea  are  Daisy,  free  flowering,  and 
very  good  for  decoration  ;  Puritj',  large  flowered  ; 
and  Snow  Wreath,  dsvarf,  with  beautifully  shaped 
blooms.  Admiial  Sir  T.  Symonds  has  flov\-ers  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  is  useful  because  so  late. 
There  are  other  excellent  varieties,  hut  I  only 
mention  a  few  of  the  best.  Small  plants,  flowering  in 
6-inch  pots,  are  very  useful.  Grown  with  care  they 
make  beautiful  little  bu.sh  plants.  The  cuttings  are 
struck  in  Jlay,  and  when  well  rooted  are  potted 
into  '2A-inch  pots  ;  when  these  are  well  filled  with 
roots,  they  are  repotted  into  large  3-inch  pots,  and 
finally  into  6-inch  ones.  These  small  bush  plants 
are  excellent  for  standing  on  tables  where  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  the  ordinary  larger  grown 
ones.— J.  W.  H.-iLL,  jun.,  Fo.r  Warren  Gardtiv;, 
Cohham. 

Vitis  heteropliylla   humulifolia.— 

In  the  note  in  j-our  issue  of  November  .SO  re  the 
above  very  pretty  Vine,  I  should  not  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  have  planted  it  in  a  house  as  at 
Heatherbank.  I'  first  became  acquainted  with 
this  Vine  some  five  or  six  years  ago  in  the  late 
Rev.  H.  Ewbank'a  garden  at  St.  John's,  Ryde, 
where  it  fruited  profusely.  He  kindly  gave  me 
seed  of  it,  from  which  1  rai.sed  several  plants, 
whicli  have  been  planted  in  various  places  about 
the  gardens  and  ground  here.  The  one  which  has 
done  best  so  far  is  scrambling  over  a  trellis  and 
pump-house  in  the  kitchen  garden.  This  always 
fruits  abundantly,  and  the  fruit  generally  ripens 
well.  This  season,  however,  before  the  fruit  was 
thoroughly  ripe  the  sharp  frost  we  had  here  at 
the  end  of  October  put  an  end  to  its  l)eauty.  I 
cannot  say  what  a  winter  such  as  that  of  LStl.'j 
would  do  for  it,  but  so  far  it  has  come  through 
unharmed.  It  must  be  thoroughly  estalilishcd  to 
produce  fruit  annually.  As  stated,  the  small 
clusters  of  fruit  are  of  tlie  most  attractive  blue 
colour,  not  unlike  those  of  Callicarpa  purpurea  in 
this  respect.  I  wish  one  could  say  as  much  for 
the  variegated  form  of  this  Vine.  This,  however, 
dies  down  to  the  ground  yearly,  consequently  it  is 
of  no  use  as  a  climber,  but  makes  an  attractive 
plant  for  hardy  borders  or  the  fringe  of  shrub- 
beries. I  have  also  seen  it  used  with  good  effect 
in  bedding  arrangements  in  Hyde  Park  years  ago 
mixed  with  Fuchsia  gracilis  and  Musk. — T. 
Arnold,  Cirencester  Honie. 

Ruellia   macrantha.  —  This  Ruellia  is 

remarkable  among  the  different  members  of  the 
genus  for  the  size  of  its  blossoms,  which  greatly 
exceed  those  of  any  other  .species  in  general  culti- 
vation. It  forms  a  somewhat  upright  growing 
plant,  of  a  sub  -  shrubby  character,  while  the 
solitary  flowers  are  produced  from  the  axils  of 
nearly  every  leaf  towards  the  upper  part  of  the 
stem.  They  are  trumpet-shaped,  slightly  curved, 
from  4  inches  to  .5  inches  long,  and  about  ,3  inches 
across  the  expanded  mouth.  The  colour  is  difficult 
to  define,  and  perhaps  best  expressed  as  a  kind  of 
rosy  purple.  At  all  events,  it  is  a  very  pleasing 
tint,  while  the  entire  flower  is  veined  with  a  deeper 
colour.  This  marking  is  more  noticeable  in 
the  interior  of  the  throat,  owing  to  the  ground 
colour  there  being  lighter.  The  flowering  season 
of  this  Ruellia  extends  over  a  lengthened  period. 
It  received  an  award  of  merit  from  the  Royal  Hor- 
ticultural Society  on  November  27,  1894.  Several 
other  species  are  easily  grown,  pretty  free  flowering 
plants, particularly  R.  Herbsti,  R.  portella;,  B.  rosea, 
and  R.  solitaria.  Nearly  all  the  species  are  natives 
of  Mexico  or  the  northern  half  of  South  America. 
— H.  P. 

Beg'onia    Gloire    de    Lorraine    at 

AsCOtt. — The  other  day,  when  on  a  visit  to  this 
garden,  I  was  surprised  to  note  the  exceeding  rich- 
ness of  colour  in  this  Begonia.  One  entire  house  was 
occupied,  and  not  only  were  these  exceptionally 
well  flowered,  and  in  other  respects  finely 
grown,  but  the  colour  was  bright  and  rich  in 
the  extreme.  In  the  ordinary  way  the  plant 
is  noted  for  its  brightness  on  a  November  day. 
The    plants,     too,     in     these    gardens    had     not 


suffered  fioni  the  recent  log,  «  hicli  had  extended 
even  to  this  favoured  locality.  Doubtless,  how- 
ever, the  poisonous  ga.-ies  that  are  ever  inseparable 
from  dense  fogs  in  the  vicinity  of  large  town  area? 
would  be  less  acutely  felt  here,  wheiethe  surround- 
ing country  is  a  free  and  open  area  for  miles  prac- 
tically, and  standing  at  considerable  elevation,  too. 
Plants  of  vaiying  size  are  grown  here  of  this 
Begonia,  and  to  suit  the  needs  of  a  large  establish- 
ment an  abundant  stock  is  cultivated  by  Mr. 
.Jennings. — E.  J. 

New     South     AVales     Botanic 

Gardens.— In  the  report  before  us  for  the  year 
191)0  occurs  this  passage:  "A  hand.some  new 
carpet  bed  was  formed  on  portion  No.  '2-2,  Lower 
Garden,  near  the  sea  wall.  The  work  was  executed 
by  Messrs.  Allen  and  Lovegrove,  who  have  charge 
of  the  carpet  bedding,  and  the  design  consisted  of 
a  large  map  of  Australia,  showing  the  names  of  the 
federating  Colonies  and  bearing  the  words  :  '  Fede- 
rated Australia,  1900.'  I  am  not  in  favour  of 
maps,  diagrams,  and  profiles  being  introduced  into 
carpet  bedding  as  a  rule,  but  the  event  commemo- 
rated in  the  present  instance  is  altogether  excep- 
tional, and  the  design  and  execution  of  the  bed  in 
question  have  been  warmly  commended  by  the 
public."  The  report  contains  much  interesting 
matter  concerning  these  botanic  gardens. 

Bulbs  for  school  children.— We  learn 

from  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Stubbs,  honorary  secre- 
taries of  the  East  Anglian  Daffodil  Show,  that  the 
management  are  prepared  (through  the  courtesy  of 
the  headmaster  of  the  Ipswich  Middle  School  foi 
Boys)  to  ofler  to  the  pupils  some  Hyacinth  and 
Daffodil  bulbs,  which,  it  is  proposed,  each  pupil 
who  cares  to  enter  shall  grow  at  home  for  exhibi- 
tion. The  bulbs  will  be  supplied  free  of  charge, 
with  directions  for  cultivation,  and  there  will  be 
classes  in  the  schedule  with  a  number  of  prizes 
attached  for  the  Viest  flowers  grown  liv  the  pupils. 

Hardiness   of  certain  shrubs.— In 

IS'kS  I  saw  a  Camellia,  too  large  for  its  greenhouse 
space,  planted  out  of  doors  to  take  its  chance.  I 
noticed  ]rt^  of  frost  had  no  effect  upon  it.  I  saw 
it  killed  to  the  ground  by  29''  of  frost  in  1860,  and 
its  resurrection,  in  new  growth  from  the  roots,  on 
the  return  of  warmer  weather.  Since  then  1  have 
watched  the  result  of  cold  upon  shrubs  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and,  in  a  small  wa\', 
have  experimented,  the  result  being  a  certain 
amount  of  contempt  for  cold  as  to  its  effect  upon 
plants.  Your  paragraph  on  page  342  of  the 
23rd  ult.,  headed  "  Trees  in  Sheltered  Places," 
induces  me  to  write  the  preceding,  and  to  wonder 
why  the  Bay  tree  and  the  Cupresses  macrocarpa 
shoidil  be  thought  to  want  shelter.  On  page  .3-t4, 
of  the  .same  issue,  reference  is  also  made  to  the 
non-hardiness  of  Benthamia  fragifera.  I  doubt  if 
any  English  frost  can  destroy  this.  I  know  one 
that  passed  unscathed  through  a  winter  which 
killed  to  the  roots  Laurustinus  shrubs  adjoining 
it.  Has  anybody  known  a  Cactus  or  an  Aloe 
killed  by  cold?  I  have  seen  both  withstand  2.3" 
of  frost.  Many  plants,  still  carefully  wintered 
in  greenhouses,  are,  I  feel  confident,  perfectly 
hardy. — Nemo,  North  Devon. 


THE    EVILS    OF    COAL    SMOKE. 

A  PUBLIC  meeting  took  place  recently  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Coal  Smoke  Abatement  Society  at 
Gros\'enor  House.  Our  report  has  been  held  over 
through  pressure  upon  space.  Sir  W.  B.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  occupied  the  chair  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  proceedings,  being  succeeded  by  Lord  Robert 
Cecil. 

Sir  W.  Broadbent,  in  moving  the  first  resolution, 
which  was  to  the  following  effect,  "That  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  by  coal  smoke  is  injurious  to  public 
health  and  vitality,  destructive  to  works  of  art 
and  vegetation,  and  directly  demoralising  to  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  city,"  spoke  about  the 
medical  side  of  the  question. 

Professor  A.  H.  Church,  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
seconded  the  resolution.  Speaking  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  scientific  chemist,  he  testified  to  the 
damage  to  works  of  art  wrought  by  coal  smoke. 
Smoke,  in  its  condensed  form  of  soot,  was  some- 
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thing  more  and  something  worse  than  carbon.  It 
was  carbon  closelj'  associated  with  tarry  matters, 
moisture,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  sulphuric  acid, 
and  ammonia  salts.  A  varnished  oil-painting  must 
in  London  be  protected  bj'  a  glass. 

(Sir  W.  Thiselton-Dyer,  director  of  the  Ro3'al 
Gardens,  Kew,  supported  the  resolution.  He  said 
there  was  no  enemy  those  in  charge  of  the  gardens 
had  to  fight  that  caused  them  so  much  anxiety  as 
the  London  fogs.  He  believed  that  the  evil  was 
curable,  and  he  trusted  they  would  not  separate 
before  everj-one  was  resolved  that  abated  it  should 
be.  In  the  3'ear  1S91,  in  the  month  of  February, 
the  metropolis  was  afflicted  with  a  fog  of  longer 
duration  than  usual,  which  was  especially  injurious 
to  plant  life.  Leaves  fell  in  the  great  Palm  house 
in  bushels.  During  the  week  a  substance  was 
deposited  in  the  glass  houses  which  resembled  a 
solid  brown  paint.  The  weight  of  this  deposit  was 
about  22Ib.  to  the  acre,  or  six  tons  to  the  si^uare 
mile.  That  showed  that  the  London  fog  was  a 
very  tangible  thing.  It  had  a  very  peculiar  eti'ect 
on  some  plants,  causing  them  to  break  up.  A 
series  of  experiments  had  shown  that  this  was  due 
to  the  poisonous  action  of  the  fog.  Nothing  was 
so  remarkable  as  the  present  love  of  flowers,  and 
there  liad  sprting  up  to  supply  the  want  an 
enormous  industry  in  the  south  of  London,  .ind 
in  many  cases  the  fruition  of  that  industry  had 
been  ruined  by  these  fogs. 

Principal  Lodge  moved  that  "The  injury  and 
waste  caused  by  the  escape  of  coal  smoke  in  cities 
demand  the  strict  enforcement  of  the  laws  existing 
for  its  elimination,  and  the  adoption  of  such 
further  remedies  as  it  is  wiihin  the  present 
power  of  science  to  devise.''  He  thought  that  the 
continuance  of  the  evil  was  largel3'  due  to  the 
apathy  of  the  public. 

Sir  T.  Wrightson  seconded  the  resolution. 

This  resolution  also  was  carried  unanimously. 

Sir  W.  B.  Richmond  moved  the  next  resolution, 
which  was  also  agreed  to  without  any  dissentient. 
It  declared  "That  this  meeting,  in  recognising 
the  practical  results  already  achieved  by  the  Coal 
Smoke  Abatement  Societj'  with  the  limited 
resources  at  its  disposal,  and  iu  approving  its  line 
of  action,  pledges  itself  to  use  its  best  endeavours 
to  place  it  in  a  position  to  extend  its  operations." 
He  said  that  the  clause  of  the  Public  Health  Act 
of  1S91,  which  related  to  the  smoke  nuisance,  was 
practically  set  aside  bj-  nianj'  authorities  entrusted 
with  its  execution.  They  were  restrained  b_v  vested 
interests  and  apathy.  He  appealed  to  the  meeting 
to  support  the  society.  There  were  three  string 
obstructions  to  the  purity  and  cleanliness  of  London 
air — apathy,  vested  interests,  and  insufficient  tines 
for  breaking  the  law. 

The  proceedings  then  terminated. 


BOOKS. 


The    Best    Hardy  Perennials   for 

Cut  Flowers."  —  This  book  has  its  merits, 
but  we  honestly  confess  we  cannot  discover 
any  reason  for  its  publication,  as  the  matter  it 
contains  has  been  already  given  in  such  works 
as  "The  English  Flower  Garden."  It  is  inter- 
leaved with  a  blank  page  for  notes,  but  few 
would  care  to  use  a  book,  price  1.53.,  for  such  a 
purpose.  There  are  forty  coloured  plates,  some 
fairly  good,  some  bad,  and  others  neither  one  nor 
the  other.  Of  course,  Mr.  Meyer,  the  author,  has  had 
a  large  experience  of  hardy  flowers,  and  his  notes 
are  important  and  instructive,  but  it  is  a  big  price 
to  pay  for  a  series  of  poor  coloured  plates  and 
mere  notes. 

My  Garden   Companion.f— This  is  a 

useful  little  handbook  for  gardeners  and  others, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  articles  have 
been  reprinted  for  the  most  part  from  the  columns 
of  the  Daily  Teleyrapli.  There  are  many  useful 
illustrations,  and  the  name  of  the  author  is  a 
guarantee    that    the     information    is    sound    and 


practical.  We  congratulate  Mr.  McDonald  upon 
his  little  book,  and  note  with  interest  that  it  is  the 
fiist  of  a  series. 

The  Rosarian's  Year  Book  for  Ui02 

will  be  published  earlj^  in  Jauuar}'.  It  is  edited 
by  the  veteran  secretary  of  the  National  liose 
Society,  the  Rev.  H.  Hony.vood  D'ombrain, 
V.M.H.,  and  its  contents  will  be  as  follows: 
"Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen,"  -with  photograph  liy  the. 
Rev.  Foster  ilelliar  ;  "The  Glory  of  the  Rose,'' 
by  the  Poet  Laureate  ;  "Some  Garden  Roses  and 
their  Uses,"  by  Miss  .Jekyll,  V.M.H.  ;  "The 
National  Rose  Society  in  IDOl,"  by  the  Editor; 
"  The  Development  of  New  Types  of  looses,  "  bj' 
Mr.  George  Paul,  V.M.H.  :  "  New  Roses  of  lilOl," 
by  the  Rev.  .T.  H.  Pemberton  ;  and  "The  Rose 
Weather  of  1901,"  by  Mr.  Ed.  Mawley,  F.R.M.S., 
hon.  secretory  of  the  societj'.  Its  price  is  Is.,  or 
by  post  Is.  2d.,  and  can  be  obtained  from  the 
Rev.  H.  D'ombrain.  Westwell  Vicarage,  Asliford, 
Kent. 

How     to     Grow     and    Show     Tea 

Roses,  by  the  Re%'.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Mr.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts.  This  is 
another  excellent  little  treatise  about  Roses  issued 
by  the  National  Rose  Society.  AVe  are  told  in  the 
preface  that  it  "  has  been  written  at  the  suggestion 
of  Mr.  A.  Hill  (iray,  of  Beaulieu,  Bath,  who  gave 
a  donation  to  the  societj'  towards  defraying  the 
cost  of  publication.  At  the  request  of  the  com- 
mittee three  other  well-known  experts  in  Tea  Rose 
culture,  the  Rev.  F.  R.  Burnside,  Mr.  0.  G. 
Orpen,  and  the  Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  verj-  kindlj* 
undertook  to  draw  up  the  necessary  instructions. 
This  will  no  doubt  prove  a  welcome  addition  to 
the  other  little  handbooks  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  issued  bj'  the  society."  We  are  quite 
sure  of  its  usefulness  ;  indeed,  these  little  guides, 
so  concise  and  easily  understood,  are  most  impor- 
tant. The  National  Rose  Society  is  working  in 
the  right  direction. 


1 


"^  "The  lieat  Ifanly  Perennials  fur  Cut  Flowers,"  by  F.  W. 
Meyer.  Published  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Mackenzie, 
Liverpool.     Price  \bi. 

t  "My  Garden  Gonipinlon,"  by  Donald  McDonald,  F.L.S. 


SHORT    STUDIES    ON    PLANT 
LIFE.-XXIV. 

Ferment  Action  in'  Plants. 

Besides  our  British  insectivorous  plants,  there  are 
other  families  abroad  which  include  such  fly- 
catching  geneia  as  Sarracenia,  of  North  America, 
and  Nepenthes,  the  Pitcher- plant  of  the  East 
Indies,  &c.  The  question  arises— How  is  it  that 
plants  of  no  atfinitj'  have  acquired  this  common 
property'/  Though  it  is  difficult  even  to  guess  how 
the  widely  ditl'erent  structures  came  into  existence 
in  each  case  respectively,  we  may  safely  attribute  it, 
at  least  in  a  general  way,  to  protoplasm,  which  is 
the  same  in  all  plants  and  animals.  Hence,  what- 
ever the  causes  may  have  been  which  excited  it  to 
develop  insectivorous  structures,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising to  find  such  in  plants  of  no  relationship 
beyond  the  common  bond  of  vegetable  life  bound 
up  in  the  living  protoplasm.  '\Ve  have  seen  that 
when  any  nitrogenous  matter  is  placed  upon  an 
insectivorous  organ  a  digestive  fluid  and  an  aciil 
are  secreted  in  an  exactly  comparable  manner  to 
the  behaviour  of  our  own  digestive  apparatus. 

Now,  there  are  several  instances  known  where 
this  is  efi'ected  among  plants  quite  apart  from  truly 
insectivorous  habits  at  all.  Thus,  the  Papaw  tree 
of  the  West  Indies,  &c. ,  has  large  leaves  not  unlike 
those  of  the  Fig  and  Pear-like  fruits.  It  has  long 
been  known,  and,  indeed,  used  for  the  purpose, 
that  if  tough  meat  be  wrapped  up  in  the  leaves  or 
rubbed  with  the  cut  fruit  it  becomes  tender.  A 
Fig  leaf  will  answer  the  purpose  as  well.  The  fact 
is  that  the  presence  of  nitrogenous  substance 
stimulates  the  protoplasm  to  secrete  the  digestive 
fluids,  and  the  making  the  meat  tender  is  really 
due  to  what  might  be  called  "  incipient  digestion." 

Knowing  this  common  propertj'  of  protoplasm 
Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  placed  fragments  of  hard  boiled 
white  of  egg  in  the  little  nectaries  of  the  Christmas 
Rose.  After  a  certain  time  they  exhibited  the 
usual  feature  of  "aggregation"  in  tlie  cells  of  the 
nectaries  always  seen  when  insectivorous  plants 
have  consumed  their  prey.   This  experiment  proved 


that  incipient  digestion  had  been  set  up,  though, 
of  course,  these  honey-secreting  organs  are  not 
natural!}'  insectivorous  at  all. 

The  Bulterworts  derived  this  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  will  curdle  milk,  and  they  are  used  in 
Lapland  for  making  a  cheese-like  substance  from 
the  milk  of  the  reindeer.  Our  common  Lady's 
Bedslraw  (Galium  verum)  with  j'ellow  flowers 
possesses  an  analogous  propertj',  and  has  long  been 
used  as  a  sort  of  vegetable  rennet  in  cheese  making 
in  certain  places  in  England.  But  the  secretion  of 
ferments  is  carried  on  in  all  plants  quite  normally, 
as  a  few  instances  will  show. 

AA'hen  seeds  are  about  to  germinate  the  reserve 
food-materials  contained  either  in  the  external 
endosperm  (as  in  wheat  flour)  or  within  the  cells 
of  the  cotyledons,  as  of  Almonds,  Pears,  and 
Beans,  consist  of  solid  substances  as  starch  and 
aleurone  or  liquid  as  oil,  but  in  all  cases  the}'  are 
unassimilable.  Before  the  embryo  can  make  any 
use  of  them  they  must  be  converted  into  a  liquid 
state  for  absorption.  This  is  done  bj'  means  of 
ferments  or  "  enzj'mes,''  by  means  of  which  starch 
is  converted  into  sugar,  and  aleurone  into  peptones, 
&c.  A  precisely  similar  process  has  to  be  gone 
through  when  a  Potato  tuber  sprouts,  and  its 
starch  is  to  be  utilised  for  growth. 

Another  case  is  where  secondary  roots  arise  from 
the  mother  root.  The}'  issue  from  below,  and  are 
therefore  called  endogenous.  They  commence  as 
little  bulging  points  which  continually  elongate 
till  they  finally  issue  out  of  the  surface,  raising  up 
the  superficial  tissues  like  a  collar  around  them.  In 
passing  through  the  cortex  the  root  makes  a  hole 
for  itself  by  dis«olriug  the  latter  in  its  passage, 
and  at  the  same  time  absorbing  the  nutritious 
solution  for  its  own  puipose  of  growth.  It  some- 
times happens  that  the  creeping  underground 
stem  of  Couch-grass  meets  with  a  tuber  or  bulb 
in  its  course.  It  does  not  pass  round  it  as  if 
round  a  stone,  but  bores  right  through  the  obstruc- 
tion. In  so  doing  the  tip  of  the  stem  behaves  like 
a  seconilary  root,  and  dissolves  out  a  passage  for 
itself. 

Lastly,  parasitic  and  epiphytic  plants  attach 
themselves  to  host-plants  or  dead  tissues  by  a 
similar  method  ;  even  the  fine  threads  of  the 
mycelium  of  fungi  as  of  the  dry-rot  can  penetrate 
dead  or  living  timber  not  by  using  any  force,  but 
by  means  of  the  solvent  or  ferment  which  they 
secrete.  Geokl^k  Henslow. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

SMALL    BULBOUS    PLANTS    AND 
THEIR-  PRESERVATION. 

ON  E  of  the  greatest  disappointments 
the  gardener  has  to  endure  is  the 
continual  loss  of  small  bulbous 
plants,  those  gems  of  the  floral 
world  which  have  done  so  much  to 
enhance  the  interest  taken  in  hardy 
plant  cultivation  during  recent  years,  and  which, 
if  they  would  only  thrive  and  increase,  may  be 
expected  to  become  as  popular  as  any  group  of 
plants  one  could  mention.  Though  able  to  sleep 
safely  through  the  severest  \\  inter  in  their  native 
places,  and  to  endure  such  heat  and  drought  in 
summer  as  would  kill  numbers  of  plants  that  grow 
well  in  our  gai'tlens,  these  small  bulbs  do  not  thrive 
so  well  as  one  would  expect  them  to  do  under 
cultivation;  a  few  types  practically  disappear  after 
flowering  once,  though  capable  of  living  several 
years  and  increasing  by  means  of  offsets  through 
several  generations.  Of  the  many  methods  of 
cultivation  tried  up  to  the  present  time,  none,  so 
far  as  I  am  aware,  have  been  so  successful  as 
carpeting  the  soil  in  which  they  grow  with  dwarf 
herbage  as  a  means  of  protection  to  the  bulbs 
whilst  resting  and  at  different  periods  of  their 
growth. 

Many  culti\ators,  myself  included,  have  advo- 
cated this  system,  and  extensive  experiments  with 
nearly  every  kind  of  bulbous  plant  that  will  grow  in 
an  English  garden  reveal  more  or  less  clearly  the 
need  of  some  such  protective  carpet  to  replace  the 
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alpine  turf  which  served  a  similar  purpose  in  the 
wild  state.  Of  tliese  two  types  of  vegetation,  ».'■., 
bulbs  and  lierljs,  bulbs  would  naturallj'  get  away 
into  growth  first,  they  would  flower  and  make 
strong  leaves  before  the  herbage  was  strong 
enough  to  overtop  them  ;  tlie  leaves  and  flowers  of 
the  bulbs  would  derive  support  from  tlie  growing 
carpet,  whilst  the  ripening  of  the  bulb  would  be 
aided  by  the  roots  of  the  herbage,  and  a  safe  resting 
period,  free  from  great  fluctuations  of  heat,  would 
be  ensured  by  the  green  leafage  of  the  protective 
herbs  acting  as  a  non-conducting  barrier.  At  first 
sight  the  .carpet  maj'  appear  to  impoverish  the 
soil  so  that  the  bulbs  could  not  maintain  themselves. 
This  is  not  reaJly  the  case  :  bulbs  root  very  deeply, 
and  the  more  impoverished  the  surface  becomes 
the  deeper  will  the  bulb  roots  decend,  insomuch 
that  the  soil  above  and  about  the  bulbs  need  only 
be  considered  from  a  protective  point  of  view,  the 
bulb  roots  being  (juito  beyond  other  than  beneficial 
influence  of  the  overhead  carpet.  The  numbers  of 
beautiful  plants  that  can  be  emplo3'ed  for  this 
purpose  would  add  immeasurably  to  the  general 
effect  of  the  border  or  rockery  containing  bulbs, 
insomuch  that  a  bulb  plot  need  not  be  devoid  of 
flowers  at  all  seasons  of  the  natural  floral  year, 
and  how  very  much  better  they  look  than  bare  soil. 
The  type  of  plant  to  employ  should  be  shallow 
rooting,  such  as  Aubrietia,  Sedum,  Frankenia, 
Alpine  Phloxes,  &c.  The  fact  that  rare  bulbs 
invariably  do  better  when  planted  sufficiently 
close  together  to  enable  the  roots  of  the  one  to 
encircle  the  bulb  of  the  other  should  teach  its  own 
lesson  to  obser\'ant  cultivators.  It  only  remains 
for  me  to  say  that  this  plan  is  generallj'  adopted 
by  wholesale  gro\vers  of  these  plants,  who  are  very 
particular  when  laising  rare  bulbs  from  seeds  to 
see  that  individual  seedlings  are  no  further  di.stant 
from  each  other  than  is  absolutely  necessary  for 
bulb  expansion,  whilst  they  would  rather  allow  the 
whole  mass  of  seedlings  to  lift  itself  bodil}*  out  of 
the  pan  or  pot  from  sheer  accretion  of  bulb  tissues 
than  separate  individuals  from  the  general  pro- 
tective embrace. — George  B.  Mallett. 

IRIS  FCETIDISSIMA. 

This  is  one  of  those  good  plants  that  is  much 
and  undeservedlj'  neglected,  and  it  is  much  to  he 
regretted.  AVhen  in  fruit  the  open  capsules, 
showing  their  beautiful  orange-coloured  sefids,  are 
most  ornamental.  When  tastefully  arranged  in  a 
vase,  with  some  of  its  own  foliage  and  fine  grasses, 
the  combination  forms  a  useful  room  decoration 
for  the  winter  season.  This  native  Iris  does  well 
in  almost  any  moist  position.  The  spikes  of  seed 
vessels  should  be  supported  with  sticks  in  early 
autumn  to  prevent  them  falling  to  the  ground, 
which  would  probablj'  spoil  many  of  them.  Thej' 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the}'  begin  to  open  and 
hung  in  a  dry  room,  where  thej'  will  stiffen  and 
soon  open  wider  and  expose  their  beautiful  coloured 
seeds,  when  they  will  be  ready  for  use. — J.  W. 
Hall,  jun.,  Fo.c  Warren  Oardens,  Cobham. 


BIGELOVIA. 

Many  amateurs  will  be  thankful  to  Mr.  ti. 
Reuthe  for  giving  so  full  an  account  of  the  Eige- 
lovias,  of  which,  by  the  way,  hardly  any  are  seen 
in  gardens,  though  B.  graveolens  and  its  varieties 
have  occasionally  been  grown.  Since  notes  of 
experience  in  different  parts  of  the  kingdom  ma}- 
be  useful,  I  may  mention  that  it  is  not  such  a  free- 
flowering  plant  here  as  Mr.  Reuthe  seems  to  find  it 
in  the  south.  With  me  it  is  hardy,  although  it 
suffers  a  little  from  spring  frosts  preceded  bj'  a 
mild  winter  ;  but  it  is  a  shy  bloomer  here  even  in 
the  most  favourable  position.  —  S.  Arnott,  Cane- 
thorn  by  Dumfrks,  N.B. 

MORISIA  HYPOG.EA. 

The  coloured  plate  of  the  charming  Morisia 
hypogsea  which  appeared  in  The  Gap.den  of 
September  1'?,  ISfll,  mu.si  have  introduced  mnny 
to  one  of  the  prettiest  and  best  of  the  .alpine 
flowers  which  are  hardy  in  the  gardens  of  tlie 
Eritiah  Isles.  I  know  that  it  was  through  that 
plate     and    the     accompanying     description     by 


"  D.  K."  that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  the 
Morisia  at  that  time,  and  in  the  nine  years  which 
have  elapsed  since  I  succeeded  in  obtaining  it  I 
have  never  wavered  in  my  admiration.  It  has 
given  very  little  trouble  during  that  time  and  has 
never  failed  to  give  me  its  little  j'ellow  flowers  in 
profusion,  although  not  so  early  as  one  sees  them 
recorded  elsewhere.  I  think  M.  Correvon  was  one 
of  the  first  to  oH'er  it.  I  wonder  if  there  are  really 
two  varieties  blooming  at  dift'erent  times,  or  if 
there  is  only  one,  which  varies  in  this  respect 
according  to  the  place  in  which  it  is  grown.  Per- 
sonally I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  are  two, 
although  I  have  no  actual  proof,  as   I  have  never 


2  inches  or  so  long."  The  flowers,  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  are  of  a  clear  yellow.  It  is  a  plant 
no  alpine  grower  should  be  without. — S.  Ar.^jott, 
Cai-iKl /loni',  by  Dnrnfriex,  X.  B. 


A    REMARKABLE     ROSE     TREE. 

I  .\M  .sending  you  a  photograph  of  a  particularly 
fine  plant  of  a  Rcve  d'Or  Rose,  grown  by  Mr. 
T.  W.  Short,  an  entliu.siastic  amateur  at 
(Jan wick,  Potter'.s  Bar.  It  was  planted  by  him 
on  the  south  side  of  his  hou.se  in  188:!,  when 


1   1  .      1,.   ■   •  ■-       t  c  ii,      1     4     ouitc    a    small    plant,    and    worked    on    the 

succeeded  m  obtaninig  a  piece  ot  any  oi  the  plants  i  ,;,        ...       -r,  '      •    '  i      i     i.    r  i       i.     • 

which   come   into    blSoni   as   early   as    February.    Maiietti.     It  grew  vigorou.sly,  but  did  not  give 

a  flower  tor  tour  years.  Since  that  time  it  has 
not  failed  to  ]iroduce  a  wonderful  wealth  of 
blossom  every  year.  I  liave  seen  it  on  several 
occasions  bearing  thousands  of  finely  developed 
blooms.  Five  years  ago,  the  old  growth,  which 
was  of  enormous  size,  was  sawn  out,  and  the 
younger  growths  preserved  and  trained  over 
the  building.  It  now  clothes  a  large  space  and 
would  cover  a  much  larger  if  there  was  room. 
No  special  preparation  was  made  when  it  was 
jilanted,  and  no  feeding  of  any  kind  has  ever 
been  given  ;  it  was  simply  planted  in  a  '.i  feet 
border,  with  a  hard  gravel  path  running 
between  it  and  the  house.  It  is  by  far  the 
best  specimen  of  this  fine  Rose  I  have  ever 
seen,  and  Mr.  Short  may  well  feel  proud  of 
such  a  plant.    [  may  mention  that  Rose  culture 


early  as  Feljruary, 
I  do  not  question  the  fact  of  its  early-blooming, 
but  I  believe  that  in  all  the  gardens  to  which 
plants  have  gone  from  here  the  Morisia  blooms 
later. 

When  going  through  the  grand  collection  of 
alpines  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  James  Backhouse 
and  Son,  Limited,  at  York,  last  year,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mr.  AV.  A.  Clark  about 
the  Morisia.  On  examining  the  plants  in  the 
nursery  it  was  observable  that  there  were  two 
types,  the  one  with  cjuite  smooth,  shining  green 
leaves,  and  the  other  somewhat  pilose.  I  thought 
that  here,  perhaps,  was  the  solution  of  the 
question,  but,  it  I  remember  correctly  what  Mr. 
Olark  told  me,  there  was  no  dift'erence  noticeable 
in  the  flowering  time  between  these  two  types. 
There  was  none  in  the  flowers. 

Whether  there  be  one  only  or  two  varieties 
which  differ  in  time  of 
flowering,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the 
beauty  and  utility  of 
the  Morisia  in  our 
gardens.  It  is  easily 
grown,  preferring  here 
a  half-shady  position  in 
a  gritty  soil,  but  not  at 
all  difficult  to  grow 
elsewhere,  and  flower- 
ing for  a  long  time.  As 
an  ornament  to  a  small 
flat  terrace  it  has  few- 
rivals  at  its  season. 

It  is  so  easily  grown 
that  it  is  a    matter  of 

surprise  that  it  should 
have  been  lost  to  cul- 
tivation   after    it    was 

introduced  and  flowered 

in  1834,  and  that  it  was 

again  introduced    as    a 

new  plant  in  1890.     It 

left  alone  with   plenty 

of   spaee   it   sends    out 

rootlets  or  underground 

runners  which  produce 

new  plants,   and    it    ia 

also  very  easilj'  grown 

from  root  cuttings.     In 

making  these  I  gene- 
rail}'  cut  the  roots  into 

lengths    of     about     an 

inch,   keeping   the    top 

up,  and  placing  them  in 

pots  or  pans  in   sandy 

soil,    with    the   top    of 

the  piece  just   beneath 

the  surface.     The  pots 

are    placed    in    a    cool 

greenhouse  in  spring  oi 

autumn,     and     in    due 

course  leaves  come  from 

the  upper   part  of    the 

cut     root,    and     j'ounj^ 

plants    are     thus    pro 

ducfd. 

As  was  said  in   The 

ttARDFN  of  the  date  re- 
ferred   to,   the   Mori."ia 

form?     "a    dense    tuft 

of    runcinate    glabrous 

leaves  of  a  dark  polished 

green,    and    about  kose  reve  d'op.  o\"ER 
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is  a  favourite  pastime  with  him,  and  he  has  a 
large  collection  of  Teas,  many  of  which  he  has 
worked  and  grown  into  fine  specimens. 

E.  Beckett. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 


TROP.'EOLUM  TUBEROSUM 

FE  W  flowering  climbers  exceed  tliis 
Trop^olum  tor  brilliant  effect  wlien 
its  long -stalked  crimson  and  orange 
l)lossoms  stand  out  in  hundreds  from 
its  dense  leafage,  even  the  Flame 
Xasturtiuni  (Tropieolum  speeiosum), 
famed  for  its  vivid  colouring,  affording  a  scarce 
more  gorgeous  spectacle.  Jly  experience  with 
Tropicolum  tuberosum  in  South  Devon  is,  however, 
not  entirely  satisfactory  owing  to  the  late  date  at 
which  it  blooms.  I  am  totally  unable  to  account 
for  this  retarded  flowering  in  the  soutli-west,  except 
by  the  supposition  that  there  are  two  forms,  one  of 
which  flowers  from  two  to  three  months  in  advance 
of  the  other.  I  have  seen  this  plant  in. full  flower 
in  the  second  week  of  .Jul}'  at  a  small  statinn  in 
Sussex,  and  have  noticed  many  examples  in  splendid 
bloom  during  the  month  of  August  in  the  neigh 
bourhood  of  VVeymouth,  Dorsetshire  ;  yet  in  South 
Devon,  where  one  would  imagine  the  conditions 
would  tend  to  hasten  the  flowering  period,  I  have 
rarely  had  it  in  bloom  before  the  middle  or  end  of 
October. 

I  have  procured  at  different  limes  three  consign- 
ments of  tubers.  The  first  were  grown  at  Kings- 
wear,  at  the  mouth  of  the  River  Dart,  about  fifteen 
3'ears  ago,  in  an  aspect  entirely  sheltered  from  the 
north  and  east  with  a  full  southern  exposure,  the 
soil  being  light  and  shah'  ;  the  second  in  heavy 
loam  in  a  sequestered  and  tree-embowered  valley 
near  Torquay,  where  they  rarel}'  showed  flower 
befoi'e  November,  and  the  last  of  the  three  at 
Kingswear  again.  Tiiese  were  planted  last  April, 
some  against  soutli  walls  and  others  by  a  wire 
fence,  a  hedge  of  Laurustinus  being  rooted  up  to 
make  room  for  them.  In  the  case  of  the  latter  a 
.spadeful  of  loam  was  put  round  the  tubers  at 
planting,  as  the  soil  had  been  impoverished  by  the 
fjiurustinus,  but  no  manure  was  given  to  any  of 
the  plants. 

Through  the  summer  months  one  and  all  made 
rampant  growth,  the  majoritj'  producing  many 
fasciated  shoots,  some  of  these  being  fully  an  imh 
in  width — in  fact,  they  had  the  appearance  of 
plants  provided  with  a  deep  and  rich  root-run, 
whereas  the  soil  in  which  they  were  growing  was 
light,  shallow,  and  had  not  been  manm-ed  for  at 
least  five  j-cars.  The  first  flower  opened  on 
October  23,  and  at  the  commencement  of  November 
all  the  plants  weie  in  full  bloom  and  presented  a 
vision  of  resplendent  colour.  On  the  12th  of  the 
month,  however,  the  disastrous  gale,  that  strewed 
the  shores  of  England  with  wrecks,  broke  over 
South  Devon,  anrl  soon  reduced  the  Tropteolums  to 
flowerless  tangles  of  tattered  foliage,  so  that  a 
period  of  five  months'  growth  was  followed  by  but 
a  fortnight's  flower-time.  Possibly  if  the  tul)ers 
were  started  in  heat,  and  put  out  when  the  plants 
had  made  2  feet  or  so  of  growth,  they  would  bloom 
earlier,  but  I  am  certain  that  methoil  had  not  been 
followed  in  either  of  the  cases  quoted  by  me  where 
in  Sussex  and  Dorset  this  Tropjcolum  was  flowering 
in  .July  and  August. 

Perennial  Tropieolums  are  pretty  widely  grown 
in  the  south-west,  'J',  speeiosum  doing  excellently 
here  and  there,  while  T.  polyphyllum  and  T. 
pentaphyllum  are  attractive  summer  bloomers,  aud 
in  two  gardens  that  I  know  T.  tricolorum  shoots 
up  year  after  year  from  the  open  ground  ;  but  T. 
tuberosum  is  not  often  seen,  very  probalily  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  its  flowering.  If  one  could 
depend  upon  getting  tubers  which  would  flower  in 
August,  the  temptation  to  grow  this  handsome 
climber  would  be  far  greater  than  it  is,  when  its 
tardy  brilliance  in  the  desolate  garden  is  dependent 
on  the  mercy  of  every  November  gale,  and  even  if 
a    halcyon     period    of    (j'liftiide    slKtuld    mark     its 


blossoming,  the  bursting  into  bright  colours,  when 
all  the  other  denizens  of  the  garden  are  ending 
their  season's  life  seems  to  strike  a  discordant 
note,  like  laughter  at  a  funeral.  Personally, 
although  I  now  possess  a  bushel  or  so  of  tubers,  I 
do  not  feel  inclined  to  plant  Trop;i?oluni  tuberosum 
ain.  S.  W.  F. 


BORDER    CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

The  past  season  has  been  an  ideal  one  for  these 
where  the}'  have  received  the  necessar}'  atten- 
tion as  to  watering,  mulching,  &c.  Nothing 
but  the  Micliaehnas  Daisies  can  equal  them  for 
brightening  up  the  beds  and  borders  during 
autumn.  Many  of  the  later  kinds  have  been 
a  wealth  of  blossom  right  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  present  month,  and  I  would  recommend  all 
lovers  of  flowers,  whether  they  possess  large  or 
small  gardens,  to  grow  outdoor  flowering  Chrysan- 
themums, and  I  venture  to  say  nine  out  of  teji  will 
be  more  than  gratified  with  the  results.  The  cost 
of  forming  and  cultivating  a  collection  is  small,  and 
not  only  are  they  invaluable  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  flower  garden,  but  eciually  so  for  all  kinds 
of  cut  flower  decoration.  Jlany  of  the  varieties 
are  sufliciently  hard}"  to  stand  the  winter  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  but  by  far  the  best  results 
are  obtained  by  propagating  them  annually.  The 
roots  may  now  be  lifted  and  parted  into  small 
pieces  and  potted  up  in  a  suitable  compost  in  small 
sized  pots.  The  compost  should  be  thoroughly 
porous  and  the  pots  well  drained.  These  are  fiest 
wintered  in  a  cold  frame,  or  failing  this  plunge 
them  in  finely  sifted  cinder  ashes  in  a  sheltered 
position,  and  give  protection  in  severe  Meathcr. 
For  those  who  are  not  acquainted  with  them,  I 
append  a  list  of  those  kinds  which  are  among  the 
best.  In  cold  districts  the  very  late  flowering 
ones  will  need  the  protection  of  a  wall  to  ensure 
success  : 

^t^le.  Marie  Mas-ie,  one  of  the  very  best,  lilac- 
purple,  3  feet. 

Crim-'ion  Marie  Ma-ine,  a  crimson  sport  from  the 
above,  and  a  first-rate  variety,  both  flowering  in 
SeptemDer. 

Mrs.  Cii'liiiii/hril,h\ash  white  changing  to  white, 
very  fine  for  all  purposes,  2  feet  6  inches,  October. 

Piercy'^  Seed/in;/,  yellow  and  bronze,  very  free 
and  good,  2  feet,  October. 

lliiliy  Kiiiij,  a  beautiful  ruby  red,  late  floweriiii^, 
but  most  useful,  2^  feet. 

Miss  Martin,  pink  and  white,  2i  feet,  .September 
and  October. 

Harvctt  Homr,  chestnut-red  with  gold  reverse. 
A  general  favourite, .'?  feet,  September  and  October. 

Edith  Syrtll,  light  purple,  very  free-flowering, 
and  lasts  a  long  time  in  perfection,  2i  feet,  Septem- 
l)cr  and  October. 

fVliilr  Si.  C'rouls,  white  with  golden  centre,  one 
of  the  freest,  a  fine  bedder,  2  feet,  October. 

Flora,  one  of  the  very  best  yellows,  2  feet, 
.September  and  October. 

('rimson  Prtrocilc,  fine  crimson,  2  feet,  Septem- 
ber and  October. 

Toreador,  bronze,  2  feet,  September  and  October. 

Ambrose  Thovvis,  terra-cotta,  one  of  tlie  best, 
.'i  feet,  September. 

x\[y/i:hef/,  IFAi'^c,  fine  large  white,  2  feet,  Septem  lier. 

Ryecrofl.  Glory,  rich  yellow,  .'i!  feet,  October, 
should  be  included  in  all  collections. 

■lilies  Mary,  rich  crim.son,  good,  2  feet,  September. 

Jry  Slar/,-,  fine  orange,  extra  good  and  specially 
suited  for  cutting,  21  feet,  September. 

^f.  <ifO.  Mtnier,  amaranth,  one  of  the  best, 
;{  feet,  October. 

Mmc.  JJiii/raiiiji, -pure  white,  2!  feet,  .September. 
A  general  favourite. 

Geo.  Wermii/,  primrose-yellow. 

Mrs.  i/cuci'Hw,  bright  yellow,  both  fine  sports 
from  Mme.  Desgrange. 

Albert  C'haiisson,  orange,  2A  feet,  September. 

Mmc.  Grmidudeau,  pink,  one  of  the  best  of  this 
shade,  21  feet,  September. 

l'eWoi«6'c»(,fimbriated yellow,  li  feet,  September 

Blanch  Colomb,  white  and  pink,  2  feet,  September. 

La  ]'ier(je,  large  white,  good,  2  feet,  September. 

E.  Bkckett. 

Klstree,    Herts,   Xoretnber  ]'fi. 
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BEGONIA    GLOIRE    DE 
LORRAINE 

OF  the  many  plants  raised  by  M. 
.  Lemoine,  of  Nancy,  none  have  had 
I  greater  success  than  his  hybrid  of 
r  the  old  Begonia  socotrana  with  the 
South  African  species  B.  Dregei,  the 
result  being  the  beautiful  pink  Oloire 
de  Lorraine.  The  hybrid  was  obtained  in  .January, 
1S91  the  young  plants  flowered  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  and  were  distributed  in  the  spring 
of  lS!);i.  This  Begonia  proves  to  be  of  a  variable 
character,  for  Mr.  Hudson,  of  Gunnersbury,  pro- 
cured a  sport  from  it  which  he  named  Mrs. 
Leopold  de  Rothschild,  while  Mr.  Forbes,  of 
Hawick,  raised  the  fine  white  variety  named 
Caledonia. 

Since  I  wrote  on  this  subject  in  The  Garden 
(August  4,  1900),  I  have  found  out  many  new 
things  concerning  the  successfid  treatment  of  this 
Begonia.  The  first  thing  is  to  decide  upon  the 
plants  from  which  to  obtain  cuttings.  Obtain  the 
plants  in  autumn  or  in  spring  when  in  flower.  As 
soon  as  they  haTc  done  flowering  cut  the  tops  down 
and  place  the  plants  in  a  cool  house  to  rest  ;  after 
about  three  weeks  of  a  certain  degree  of  drying  and 
resting  remove  them  into  a  warm  place  to  start, 
(iive  little  water  at  first,  but  gradually  increase 
the  supply  according  to  the  condition  of  the  plants. 
When  the  growths  are  about  .i  inches  long 
prepare  21-inch  pots  with  a  compost  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  and  sand,  making  it  solid  in  the  pots, 
water  them  well,  and  let  them  drain  fork  day  at 
least  before  using. 

Then  procure  nice  firm  cuttings  about  'A  inches 
or  4  inches  long,  cut  oft"  the  base  just  below  a  joint, 
and  insert  them  in  the  sandy  soil  with  a  small 
dibber,  putting  three  in  a  pot,  care  being  taken  to 
get  the  soil  quite  firm  around  the  cutting.  Then 
get  a  box  (size  according  to  circumstance)  and  fill  it 
three-quarters  full  of  half  rotten  leaves,  in  which 
the  pots  must  be  plunged  to  the  rim.  Place  a 
square  of  glass  on  the  box  and  keep  it  on  till  the 
cuttings  have  struck,  special  care  being  taken  to 
wipe  oil' all  the  moisture  which  accumulates.  This 
is  most  important.  If  no  better  place  is  available 
stand  the  box  on  the  pipes  in  a  vinery  or  other 
place  where  an  average  temperature  of  from  (i."!" 
to  70"  can  be  maintained  :  if  this  is  done  the  cut- 
tings will  have  struck  in  a  month,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  get  them  out  of  the  box  on  to  a  light 
shelf,  where  tliey  must  be  freciuently  watered  and 
syringed. 

In  aljout  a  week  the  plants  may  be  repotted, 
either  singly  or  three  in  a  pot,  and  shifted  on  into 
.■)-inch  pots,  using  a  compost  consisting  of  good 
fibrous  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  brick  rubble,  and  fine 
dried  cow  manure.  Do  not  pot  too  solid  or  the 
growth  will  be  stunted.  Remove  the  plants  once 
more  into  a  warm  place  until  the  beginning  of 
June,  afterwards  placing  them  in  a  frame,  which  it 
is  best  to  keep  warm  for  a  time  by  shutting  it  up 
with  a  little  sun  heat. 

The  plants  may  be  left  in  the  frame  until 
the  beginning  of  September,  when  they  must  bj 
once  more  removed  into  a  warm  place  to  flower, 
but  a  few  rules  must  be  strictly  obeyed.  Firstly, 
the  plants  are  very  impatient  of  pinching,  and  will 
not  start  to  grow  again  if  the  growths  are  in  any 
way  damaged  or  broken;  secondly,  all  flowers 
must  be  pinched  off  until  the  latter  eml  of  August, 
after  this  they  ^^  ill  bloom  profuseh'. 

From  the  time  the  plants  arc  well  rooted  till  they 
have  nearly  finished  flowering  supply  them  occa- 
sionally with  li(|uid  manure  in  the  form  ol  ilissolved 
soot  and  cow  manure  alternatelv',  care  being  taken 
not  to  give  it  them  too  strong. 

This  Begonia,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  is  only 
troubled  with  one  pest,  but  a  very  destructive  one, 
namely,  thrips.  The  most  efl'cctual  means  of 
checking  them  is  to  dip  the  plants  first  before  taking 
them  to  the  frames,  and  again  just  before  flowering 
in  a  mixture  of  soft  soap  and  a  half  sheet  of 
McDongall's  fumigating  material,  allow  it  to  stand 
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in  the  water  a  few  liouis  before  using  ;  the  mixture 
is  strained  before  dipping  the  phmts. 

The  treatment  of  second  year  phmts  is  the  same, 
namely,  to  shake  out  the  soil  from  among  the  roots 
when  the  plants  have  started  into  growth  in  spring 
and  repot  them  in  a  suitable  compost.  Tlie  pots 
should  not  be  too  large  or  failure  will  be  the  result, 
as  it  tends  to  make  the  soil  sour. 

To  recapitulate,  the  main  points  to  be  noticed  in 
the  cultivation  of  tliese  plants  are  :  — 
(1).   Procure  strong  healthy  cuttings. 
(2).   Water  them  verj'  sparingly  until  they  have 

struck. 
(3).   Use  a  light  compost  and  do  not  pot  too  solid. 
(4).   Do  not  pinch   the  growths,  but  pinch  off  all 

flowers  until  the  specified  time. 
(5).   Keep  the  plants  as  free  as  possible  from  thrips, 
and  do  not  use  too  large  pots  when  repotting 
the  second  year.  .ToHS  Denman. 


FICUS  RADICANS  VARIEGATA. 

This  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most 
useful  variegated  plants  we  have  for  a  cool  or  intei- 
mediate  house.  It  is  rather  slow  growing,  but  when 
once  it  gets  to  a  useful  size  it  keeps  in  good  condition 
for  a  considerable  time,  and  makes  a  nice  edging 
for  a  stage.  It  is  also  useful  as  a  basket  plant ; 
but  it  is  most  at  home  wlien  it  can  cling  to  a  wall. 
It  is  surprising  how  much  more  rapid  the  growth 
is  when  it  once  gets  a  start  on  a  wall,  or  even  on 
boards  the  slender  roots  will  fasten  themselves, 
and  seem  to  derive  some  assistance.  It  is  readily 
propagated  from  the  tips  of  the  young  shoots. 
Several  cuttings  may  be  put  in,  and  grown  on  in 
the  same  pot  without  disturbing  them.  A  light 
sandy  soil  should  be  used,  and  plenty  of  drainage. 
The  ordinary  green  form  of  F.  radicans  is  also  a 
useful  plant,  and  deserves  to  he  more  generally 
grown.  It  makes  a  good  subject  for  clothing  the 
under  part  of  suspended  baskets,  for  covering  walls, 
or  any  other  purpose,  where  neat  fresh  green  foliage 
is  appreciated,  and  can  be  grown  with  little  trouble. 
The  plant  thrives  best  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  but 
does  not  like  too  much  water  at  the  roots. 

A.  H. 


one  of  the  most  distinct  and  free  tiowering.  It 
is  a  native  of  South-west  Europe,  and  in  many 
respects  might  readily  be  taken  for  a  species  of 
Ulex.  The  stems  are  clothed  with  stiflF, 
branched  spines,  and  small,  downy  leaves. 
The  flowers  appear  in  early  summer,  and  are 
in  the  form  of  short,  terminal  racemes  ;  they 
are  golden-yellow  and  fragrant.  A  peculiarity 
of  the  flowering  branches  is  the  absence  of 
spines,  characteristic  of  other  parts  of  the 
plant.  Cuttings  root  readily  if  planted  in  a 
close,  cold  frame  in  sandy  soil  in  July  and  in 
two  years  make  good  .sized  plants.  Without 
any  other  pruning  than  that  which  is  given 
when  the  old  flower-heads  are  cut  ofi',  good 
bushy  plants  result,  the  height  of  which  rarely 
exceeds  li  feet,  the  diameter  of  tea  being  twice 
that  width.  The  accompanying  illustration 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  clense,  bushy  habit  of 
the  plant,  and  its  floriferous  nature.  It  is 
always  advisable  to  keep  a  few  plants  in 
frames  throughout  the  winter,  as  occasionally 
in  very  severe  weather  they  succumb.  Other 
names  under  which  this  plant  has  been  known 
are  G.  villosa  and  Spartium  his|)anicum. 

W.  Dallimoee. 
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Of  the  numerous  species  of  Genista  suitable 
for  the  outdoor  garden,  G.  hispanica — which  is 
the  correct  name  for  the  plant  which  goes 
under  the  popular  name  heading  this  note— is 


GREENAVAY,    SOUTH    1)E\'0N. 

OF  the  six  country  seats  situated  on 
the  banks  of  the  River  Dart, 
between  the  towns  of  Totnes 
and  Dartmouth,  none  hold  such 
attractions  for  the  lover  of 
beautiful  gardens  as  Greenway, 
the  Devonshire  residence  of  Mr.  T.  B.  Bolitho, 
late  Member  of  Parliament  for  the  Cornish 
division  of  Penzance.  The  house,  standing  at 
an  elevation  of  over  100  feet,  close  to  one  of 
the  most  picturesque  turns  of  the  river,  and 
opposite  the  old-world  hamlet  of  Dittisham, 
celebrated  throughout  the  west  for  its  Plums, 
commands  an  exquisite  view  of  a  broad,  tree- 
enshrouded  reach,  while  from  a  further  point 
in  the  grounds  the  prospect  extends  as  far  as 


I  )artmouth  Harbour,  with  the  ancient 
tliree-deckers,  H.M.S.  Britannia  and 
Hindostan,  tenifjorary  homo  of  l<]ng- 
land's  future  naval  ofHoers,  in  the 
fiiicground. 

Sheltered  by  a  steep  rise  and  by 
I'irs  and  other  trees,  which  line  the 
summit  of  the  ridge,  from  cold  winds, 
but  open  to  tlie  south  and  west,  the 
gardens  are  exceptionally  suited, 
even  in  favoured  South  Devon,  to 
the  culture  of  rare  and  tender  shrubs 
and  jilants,  and  the  sc'  ker  after  such 
will  not  be  disappointed  when  the 
tour  of  the  grounds  is  comp]o:cd. 
Thc^c  arc  well  wooded,  and  many 
tine  trees  grow  within  their  confines. 
From  the  higher  lodge  Deodars  line 
the  drive,  at  a  little  distance  from 
which  stands  a  tnll  Taxodiuni.  A 
giant  Tulip  Tree  near  the  house  is 
in  the  month  of  .luno  covered  with 
its  cup-shaijed,  pale  yellow  blo.ssoms, 
Abies  nobilis  glauca  shows  its  blue- 
grey  foliage,  and  some  noble  Scotch 
Firs  stand  on  an  eminence  in  full 
view  of  the  hou.se,  from  which  a  great 
Oak,  standing  in  an  isolated  position, 
makes  a  pleasing  picture.  The  chani- 
|iion  tree  of  the  estate  is,  however, 
an  enormous  Wellingtonia  nearly 
100  feet  in  height  growing  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Tradition  has  it 
that  three  small  seedlings  were  brought  to 
Greenway  and  planted  temporarily  in  the 
kitchen  garden.  Two  were  subsequently  trans- 
planted but  died,  so  the  remaining  one,  the 
present  monster  tree,  was  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed. 

In  traversing  the  grounds  the  visitor  comes 
upon  many  a  charming  effect  ;  here  it  is  a 
little  gateway,  leading  from  the  walled  tennis 
lawn,  formerly  a  bowling  green,  into  a  shady 
path.  On  each  side  and  overhanging  the  gate 
rise  tall  bushes  of  Berberis  Darwini,  whose 
bright  orange  is  thrown  into  high  relief  by  a 
background  of  evergreens  ;  here  a  summer- 
house  is  covered  with  Cratsegus  Pyracantha, 
and  here  a  series  of  arches  are  draped  with 
Rose  and  Clematis,  the  wide  borders  on  either 
hand  being  bright  with  Lilies,  Irises,  Campa- 
nulas, and  bush  Roses.  In  a  .sheltered  pond 
grow  Marliac's  Water  Lilies,  but  jierhaps  the 
prettiest  picture  of  all  is  the  lower  lodge, 
reached  by  a  narrow  path  between  tall  Beeches, 
which  stands  amid  overshadowing  trees  by  the 
water's  edge  looking  across  Dittisham  Ferry, 
and  forming  one  of  the  most  exquisite  vignettes 
in  all  the  beautiful  Dart.  The  grounds,  with 
their  steep  slope,  afford  excellent  opportunities 
for  ornamental  grouping,  which  have  been 
made  the  most  of,  Berberis  vulgaris  purpurea. 
Golden  Elder,  Prunus  Pissardi,  variegated 
Acers,  Acer  palmatum  sanguineum,  Golden 
Yew,  and  other  distinct-foliaged  subjects  being 
associated  with  telling  effect.  Plants  and 
trees  valuable  for  their  ornamental  foliage  are 
exten.sively  used.  Yuccas,  Phormiums,  varie- 
gated American  Aloes,  Bamboos,  Ealalias, 
Eucalypti,  I)raca;na  australis,  Tree  Ferns, 
Fan  Palms,  Eleagnus  and  Pittosporum  of 
varied  species,  Podocarpus  andina.  Myrtles, 
Azara  microphylla,  variegated  Sycamore,  and 
Aralias,  of  which  A.  edulis,  A.  (Fatsia)  japonica, 
A.  Maximowiczii,  18  feet  in  height,  and  A. 
spinosa  afford  a  wide  diversity  of  form. 

Flowering  shrubs  and  trees  include  Carpen- 
teria  californica,  Clerodendron  trichotomum, 
Embothriuni  coccineum,  which  brilliant- 
flowered  tree  is  to  be  found  in  every  good 
garden  in  the  south-west,  Benthamia  fragifera. 
Genista    :ptn;nsis,    Citrus    trifoliata,    Acacia 
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longifolia,  A.  armata,  Cytisus  raceniosus,  a 
t,'reenhouse  plant  over  the  greater  part  of 
England,  but  here  forming  a  huge  bush  in  the 
open,  Judas  Tree,  Boronia  Drunimondii,  Corea 
cardinalis,  C.  bicolor,  and  C  virens,  double 
Cherries,  the  handsome  Eibes  speciosus,  the 
single  (verria  japonica,  a  far  more  uncommon 
shrub  than  its  double  form,  Magnolia conspicua, 
M.  stellata,  and  M.  hypoleuca,  10  feet  high, 
Olearias  in  variety,  Ohoisya  ternata,  Pyrus 
japonica,  red  and  white,  Piptanthus  nepalensi?, 
the  scarlet  Bottle-lirush  Tree,  Metrosideros 
speciosus,  C!istuses,  Camellias,  Rhododendrons 
of  the  better  kinds,  Ohent  Azaleas,  florists' 
Abutilons,  Spineas  in  variety,  S.  lindleyana, 
being  an  enormous  bush  1-2  feet  in  height  and 
as  much  in  diameter,  Fabiaua  imbricata, 
Poinciana  Gilliesii,  Oarrya  elliptica,  Indigofera 
gerardiana,  Kculreuteria  paniculata,  Pavia 
macrostachya,  the  American  Buckeye,  which 
throws  up  its  white  Howerspires  in  August, 
and  the  Chilian  (iuevina  avellana,  the  speci- 
men of  which  is  about  iu  feet  in  height  and 
has  perfected  fruit.  Banksian  and  China 
Roses  are  grown  as  climbers,  as  is  a'  tine  form 
of  Rosa  hevigata,  whoso  single  white  lilossoms 
measure  over  ."i  inches  across,  while  in  the 
borders  are  to  l)e  found  Tupa  salioifolia, 
Diplacus  glutinosus,  usually  known  as  a  green- 
house plant,  but  here  remaining  in  the  open 
unprotected  during  the  winter,  the  beautiful 
old  Commelina  cielestis  with  its  deep  blue 
flowers,  Salvia  jiatens,  and  8.  I'itcheri,  Platy- 
codons,     herbaceous     Campanulas,    of    which 


Backhouse's  form  of  C.  iiersicifolia  alba  is 
particularly  fine,  Canna  Ehemannii  iridittora, 
and  Christmas  Roses  in  robu.st  health. 

The  rock  garden,  though  not  of  large  size,  is 
excellently  laid  out,  and  contains,  among  other 
plants,  Armerias,  dwarf  Phloxes,  Cerastiums, 
Veronicas,  Thymes,  Mesembryantheniums, 
Semperviruras,  Helianthemums,  and  Saxi- 
frages in  variety,  among  the  latter  being  the 
lovelj"  S.  Boydii  alba.  Campanulas  of  many 
species,  comprising  C  balchiana,  the  glowing 
Dianthus  Atkinsoni,  Scutellaria  alpina,  Arthro- 
podium  cirratum,  Lithospermum  prostratum, 
Aciena  microphylla,  Francoa  ajipendiculata, 
Alyssum  spinosum,  and  the  coral-red  Heuchera 
.sanguinea.  Of  flowering  climbers  a  large  and 
rare  collection  is  cultivated  against  scnithern 
walls,  Bignonia  speciosa  and  B.  Cherere  sup- 
plementing the  more  usually  grown  B.  radicans 
and  B.  capreolata  ;  Abntilon  vexillariuni  varie- 
gatum  bears  its  crimson  and  yellow  blooms  well 
into  the  winter,  as  does  the  golden-flowered 
Cassia  corymbosa,  which  covers  a  large  space  of 
wall.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata  is  in  the  liest  of 
health  and  blooms  freely,  and  Rhyncospermum 
jasminoides  is,  in  the  early  autumn,  white 
with  its  fragrant  flowers,  while  in  A]ii'il  and 
May  t'lianthus  puniceus  spreads  a  sheet  of 
\i\id  scarlet  far  and  wide,  and  Edwardsia 
grandiflora  bears  its  yellow  blossoms.  Inga 
pulcherrima,  a  native  of  Mexico,  grows 
rampantly  and  bears  its  bright  red  flowers  in 
profusion,  Kheocarpus  cyaneus  is  in  the  best  of 
health,  the  Chinese  C'alliearpa  rubella  ]iroduces 


its  ro.sy  bloom.s,  and  Kennedya  nigricans  its 
purple-black  flowers,  while  Chorozema  corda- 
tum  perfects  its  scarlet  and  yellow  blossoms 
in  early  April.  Swain.sonia  albittora  grows 
and  flowers  well,  as  do  Solanuni  jasminoides 
Plumbago  capensis,  whoso  (lale  blue  bloom 
flowers  create  a  beautiful  eti'ect  in  the  early 
autumn,  and  Hydrangea  scandens,  while  in  a 
shady  corner  Berberidopsis  corallina  bears  its 
crim.son  flowers  in  abundance. 

In  the  kitchen  garden  the  large  lean-to 
Peach  house,  with  Peach  trees  trained  on  the 
back  wall  and  over  a  semi-circular  trellis  in 
front  of  the  path,  presents  a  sight  of  which 
Mr.  .1.  Murley,  the  head  gardener,  may  well  be 
proud.  In  the  stove  house  is  a  fine  collection 
of  ornamental  foliage  plants,  including  Cycads, 
I  )racainas,  Claladiums,  Panclanus,  and  Ferns,  a 
s])lendid  specimen  of  Adiantum  Farleyense 
being  worthy  of  note.  Standard  Fig  Trees 
are  bearing  a  good  cvo]),  as  are  the  fruit  trees 
in  the  walled  garden,  lioth  espaliers  and  wall- 
trained.  A  new  plantation  of  bush  Apple 
trees  is  gnawing  strongly. 

[This  dKxrriplinii  has  been  livlii  fimr  for  wine 
lime  oii'in'i  to  /jirssure  v/ioii  our  space. — Eds.J 


TOPIARY    ORNAMENT    AT    A 

WAYSIDE    COTTAGE. 

C'oTTAiiEiis  are  very  fond  of  topiary  work  in  a 
small  way,  and  not  unfrequently  may  be  seen 
at  the  entrance  of  some  modest  home  evidences 
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of     patient    work 
with  tlie  shears  on 
the  docile  and  long 
suffering    Yew,    in 
some  simple  form 
that   either    the 
growth  of  the  tree 
or  the  man's  fancy 
suggests,  though  it 
is  not  often  that  it 
is  carried  so  far  as 
in  the  case  of  the 
west      county- 
cottage  illustrated. 
The  feeling  as  of 
the   placing   of    stones   in    a   well- 
balanced   construction   would  sug- 
gest that  the  topiariux  was  a  brick- 
layer, for  we  see  how  he  has  felt 
that  the  nearest  pile  of  vegetable 
masonry   required   the    support   of 
the  lowest  "  stone,"  if  such  a  word 
can  be  applied  to  living  vegetation. 


Iiandsonie   novelties   are  often   met  with 
in  the  florists'  and  other  shops  in  London 
and  other  large  towns.     One  of  the  first 
things  to  impress  the  visitor  is  the  very 
large    number   of    plants    of    the    Mme. 
Garnet  family.     These  plants  undoubtedly 
represent  the  Japanese 
flowers  at    their  best, 
and   when    readers   of 
TuE  Garden  are  told 
that     a     glass     house 
something  like  300  feeC 
long  has  several   rows 
of   the  three  varieties 
— Mme.  Carnot,  G.  J. 
Warren,      and      Mrs. 
Mease — arranged  down 
the    whole    length    of 
this      structure     they 


AN   ARTIST'S    NOTE- 
BOOK. 

ARISTOLOCHIA  ALTISSIMA 

ONE  of  the  few  Aristo- 
lochias    that    can   be 
grown  out  of  doors  is 
A.    altissima.      It    is 
widely    distributed 
about  the   region    of 
the    jMediterranean,    some    of 
its    chief    haunts    being    Algeria, 
Sicily,    Greece,    and    Cyprus.     In 
severe   winters  it    is    usually    cut 
down  to  the  ground  line,  but  except 
m   extreme   cases  starts   again   in 
spring.    Naturally  of  slender  grace- 
ful habit,  it  makes  a  good  plant 
for  training  loosely  to  a  wall,  the 
main  branches  only  being  secured. 
In  localities  not  visited    by   very 
severe    frost,  the    stems    become  woody  and 
grow  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  10  feet.    The 
leaves  are  bright  green  and  glossy.     They  are 
ovate  or  almost  cordate  in  shape,  with  fairly 
large   rounded    lobes,   as   will    be   seen  from 
the  illustration.     In  England  the  flowers  are 
borne  from  June  to  August,  but  in  its"  native 
habitats  it  is  said  to  flower  for  at  least  eight 
months  of  the  year.    The  flowers  are  similar  in 
shape  to  those  of  the  better  known  A.  Sipho, 
about    li   inches  long,   and    yellowish   brown 
in  colour,  striped    with    reddish   brown.      It 
grows  in   light  loam,  and  roots  readily  from 
cuttings  in  summer.   When  planting  a  sheltered 
place  should  be  provided,  and  some  protection 
given  in  severe  weather. 

VV.  Da  llimoke. 


the  white  sorts  remarkably  well,  and  tliis  Japanese 
bloom,    with    its    broad    tubular    petals   of    great 
substance,  is   no   exception   to   the   rule.       Kmily 
Towers   is   an   exf|uisite   flower   of   rich  rose-pink 
colour  and  silvery  white  reverse.     Rich  rosy  purple 
flowers    of    Japanese    origin    are    represented    by 
George    Davis,    the   flowers    being    developed    on 
plants  of   strong  growth.      That   handsome  Anti- 
podean   variety  J.    R.    Upton,  Mr.   Davis   always 
grows  well.     The  flowers  are  of  immense  size,  both 
in    breadth   and    depth,   and    their  bright   golden 
yellow    colour   makes    them    highly   esteemed    for 
exhibition.     Miss    Evelyn    Douglas   is   one   of  the 
most  distinct  of  last  season's  introductions,  and  is 
of  a  beautiful  shade  of  rose.     Mafeking  Hero,  of 
which  much  has  been  heard,  is  a  rich  dark  crimson 
.Japanese.      It   is   a   colour  for   which    Mr.    Davis 
appears  to  have  a  partiality,  each  season  seeing  a 
thorough   trial   of   what  are   considered    the    best 
sorts.     Thus   it  is  that  the  rich   glowing  crimson 
Japanese  H.  .J.  .Jones  is  well  grown,  also  splendid 
representatives  of  the  Hon.  W.  F.  D.  Smith,  a  very 
deep  crimson,  and  Ladj'  Roberts,  a  beautiful  deep 
shade    of    the    same    colour,   with   a 
bright  golden  reverse.    In  the  refined 
Japanese   refiexed    blooms   of   Mabel 
Morgan  we   have   a   beautiful    type, 
the    colour    is    pure    butter    yellow. 
Millicent      Richardson,      which      is 
another  of  the  giant  Japanese,   is  a 
useful   purple-claret    flower,    with    a 
silvery  reverse.      .Japanese    varieties 
of  a  rich  apricot-yellow,  flushed  with 
an  orange  colour,  are 


NURSERY    GARDENS. 

MR.    NORMAN    DAVIS,    FRAMFIELD. 

A  FLOWERING  period  must  not  pass  away 
without  acquainting  growers  of  what 
Mr.  Norman  Davis  is  doing  at  his 
nursery,  as  tliis  would  be  a  loss'  to 
^  Chrysanthemum  enthusiasts.  Since  his 
removal,  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  to 
Framfield  his  productions  have  easily  eclipsed  pre- 
vious efforts  at  Camberwell,  the  chief  shows  of  the 
National  Chrysanthenuim  Society,  together  with 
some  of  the  leading  exhibitions  in  the  provinces, 
being  enriched  by  his  displays  of  superb  blooms. 
Mr.  Davis,  assisted  by  his  son,  ilr.  Charles  Davis, 
grows  large  quantities  of  out  flowers  for  market, 
and    this    is    one    of   the    reasons    why    so    nianj' 


ARISTOJ.OCHIA    ALTISSIiMA. 


(From  a  (Ji-fiwiinf  hij  Misfi  I.  M.   Vhariera.) 


will  understand  how  rich  the  display  must  be.  Mr. 
Davis  does  not  use  large  pots,  but  deep  SJ-inch 
and  92-inch,  and  the}'  stand  on  the  soil.  Roots 
are  emitted  from  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  and 
quickly  take  advantage  of  additional  plant  food 
acquired.  The  plants  are  flowered  on  fate  crown 
buds,  which  open  kindly,  and  also  finish  neatly. 
The  flowers  of  Mrs.  Mease  seem  to  open  rather 
earlier  than  the  other  two,  Mme.  Carnot  coming 
next,  and  G.  J.  Warren  last.  There  are  many  other 
.Japanese  novelties  which  command  our  attention, 
several  of  which  have  achieved  wonderful  success 
this  season.  Mrs.  (J.  Milehani,  which  Mr.  Davis 
jointly  with  Mr.  Jones  distributed  last  spring,  has 
turned  out  remarkablj'  well.  Large  handsome 
blooms  of  loosely  incurved  .Japanese  form  and 
broad  petals,  together  with  a  bright  rose-pink 
colour  and  silvery  reverse,  mark  this  variety  as  a 
splendid  one  for  exhibition.  A  monster  was  seen 
in  Henry  Stowe,  a  magnificent  Japanese  bloom 
of  a  soft  blush-pink  colour.  Calvat's  Sun,  the 
immense  canary-yellow  Japanese  of  spreading  form, 
represents  one  of  the  best  from  the  French  raiser 
M.  E.  Calvat. 

Charles  Longley  is  a  striking  flower,  its  bright 
rosy  purple  colour  and  silvery  re\'erse  stamping  it 
as  a  most  effective  exhibition  bloom.  Of  Florence 
Molyneux,  the  immense  white,  much  that  is  good 
might  be  written.     The  pure  air  of  Framfield  suits 


very  rare,  so  that 
the  flowers  of  Mrs. 
J.  .J.  Tliornycroft 
will  be  highly  valued 
on  that  account.  A 
splendid  type  of  the 
Japanese  incurved  is 
W.  R.  Church.  This 
flower  has  petals  of 
great  breadth  and 
good  substance,  and 
the  colour  is  a  com- 
bination of  crimson 
and  bronze,  shaded 
amaranth.  The 
Princess,  which  was 
so  highly  thought  of 
when  shown  before 
the  floral  committee 
last  season,  is  a 
pleasing  refined, 
creamy  white 
Japanese  of  fairly 
solid  build  and 
dwarf  growth.  Vicar 
of  Leatherhead,  too, 
is  a  .Japanese  flower 
of  great  depth,  and 
of  a  lovely  rich 
yellow  colour  ;  it  is 
a  good  companion 
to  the  Mme.  Carnot 
family.  The  rich 
Buttercup  ■  yellow 
blooms  of  R.  Hooper  Pearson  are  conspicuous.  Of 
Miss  Lily  Jlountfield,  blooms  in  varying  tints 
of  colour  were  in  evidence.  It  is  a  bright  pink 
colour  on  a  cream  ground,  and  the  flowers  are 
large  and  full.  A  good  exhibition  variety,  Mrs. 
(4reenfield,  is  another  .Japanese  bloom  with  a 
promising  future,  being  somewhat  like  Phobus 
in  form,  but  larger,  and  a  much  richer  and  more 
telling  shade  of  yellow.  The  immense  flowers  of 
Mrs.  J.  C.  Neville  also  have  a  claim  to  distinction, 
for  their  florets  are  broad,  and  build  up  a  very 
^  large  deep  and  solid  flower.  It  may  be  placed 
among  the  best  of  the  white  .Japanese.  The 
foregoing  are  merely  a  few  of  the  many  excellent 
novelties  in  Mr.  Davis's  collection. 

Of  Western  King,  Mr.  Davis  thinks  highly, 
its  glistening  snow-white  and  pleasing  .Japanese 
incurved  form  making  it  a  good  conservatory 
plant.  Each  plant  bears  quite  a  number  of 
handsome  blooms.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
Mme.  Cadbiu-y,  an  exceedingly  handsome  .Japanese 
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variety  of  glistening  ivor}'- white,  and  most  eft'eetive 
when  used  in  large  vases.  It  also  finishes  later 
than  most  others. 

With  regard  to  the  market,  Mr.  Iiavis  begins 
cutting  in  Sepleniber  and  maintains  a  supply  until 
Christmas  or  later.  Varieties  for  succession  are 
grown,  and  of  the  best  sorts  he  has  a  very  line 
selection.  Pompons  come  in  for  a  share  of  atten- 
tion, and  Pompon  Anemones  also.  It  is  surprising 
what  a  pretty  effect  these  plants  make,  while  for 
use  as  cut  Howers  they  are  invaluable.  The  same 
may  be  said  of  the  large  Anemones  and  .Japanese 
Anemones,  their  quaint  and  curious  forms  creating 
a  delightful  display.  Incurved  blooms  are  also 
grown,  though  not  in  such  (juantity  as  the 
.Japanese. 

All  the  new  and  choice  sorts  are  stocked  and 
catalogued,  and  also  given  a  trial.  The  singles, 
both  large  and  small  flowered,  are  a  special 
weakness  of  Mr.  Davis's,  and  not  only  has  he  a 
specially  fine  selection  of  varieties,  but  man}'  of 
tliem  are  of  his  own  raising. 

The  glass  houses  are  numerous  and  very  large, 
one  house  alone  covers  an  area  of  half  an  acre  or 
more.  Tomatoes,  Grapes,  &c.,  each  have  a  share 
of  attention,  so  that  at  all  seasons  of  the  j'ear 
there  is  abundant  matter  in  a  horticultural  way 
to  interest  those  who  desire  to  pay  a  visit  to  this 
delightful  spot  in  Sussex. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


WILD 


A     SEARCH     FOR 
ASTERS. 

( ( 'oiil 'tinted  ffoiii  patje  .;t; I.  ) 
K.W'JXG  the  marsh  we  betake  ourselves  to 
the  high,  and,  at  this  sea.son  of  the 
year,  usually  dry  cliffs  of  the  Potomac, 
sure  of  an  abundant  and  varied  harvest 
of  this  oiir  favourite  wild  flower. 

It  is  too  late  to  search  for  Aster 
tenebrosus,  the  long-leaved  Wood  Aster,  which 
was  the  first  native  species  to  bloom  in  my  wild 
garden  this  year,  and  which  is  not  uncommon  in 
our  woods.  Its  blossoms  have  a  pale  yellow  disc, 
and  from  nine  to  twelve  narrow  white  rays.  It 
does  not  grow  taller  than  1  foot  or  '1  feet,  and  is 
usually  found  procumbent  on  the  rocks  where  it 
abounds.  It  is  efl'ective  in  the  mass  when  well  in 
bloom,  and  is  a  good  species  for  the  rook  garden. 
It  has  large,  broad,  thin,  coarsely  toothed  leaves 
of  dull  green.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  heart- 
shaped. 

Aster  divaricatus,  the  White  Wood  Aster,  is 
not  iinlike  the  species  just  described,  but  is  very 
variable,  as  its  name  implies.  It  blooms  later, 
has  smaller  leaves,  and  its  Howers  have  fewer  rays. 
These  are  white,  in  broad,  flat,  forked  corymbs, 
and  are  si.x  to  nine  rayed. 

Clayton's  Aster  (A.  Claytoni)  is  often  found  side 
by  side  with  this  species,  which  it  somewhat 
resembles  in  foliage  and  habit  of  growth.  The 
flowers  are  in  small,  umbelliform  clusters,  eighteen 
to  twent}'  heads  .n  each  umbel.  It  is  another 
rock-lovi  ;g  Aster. 

Aster  curvescens,  the  Dome-topped  Aster,  is  not 
uncommon  on  the  river  bluffs  and  uplands.  It  has 
at  least  three  sets  of  leaves,  all  of  different  shapes. 
As  is  the  case  in  many  other  species,  the  basal 
leaves,  those  about  the  middle  of  the  stems  and 
the  small  ones  in  the  upper  branches  and  petioles, 
are  distinct  in  size  and  shape.  It  would  be  too 
tedious  to  readers  if  I  were  to  describe  all  its 
variations,  so  I  will  only  say  that  the  middle 
leaves  are  ovate,  rounded  at  the  base,  broadly 
toothed,  and  dark  green  in  colour.  The  inflores- 
cence is  in  convex  bunches.  The  Howers  are 
cream-white,  small,  and  usually  eight-rayed. 

Aster  Schreberi,  Sohreber's  Aster,  is  sometimes 
found  in  flower  in  Jul}',  and  is  useful  in  a  collection 
of  early-flowering  sorts.  It  has  a  stout,  short 
stem,  and  leaves  of  difl'erent  shapes  and  sizes,  much 
like  the  preceding  species.  Its  small  white 
flowers  are  in  flattish,  compound  heads,  and  it  is 
found  in  open  woods  and  along  fence  rows. 

Aster    macrophyllus,    the     large-leaved    Aster, 


begins  to  bloom  in  August,  and  is  found  on  dry 
soil  and  in  shady  woods.  It  has  large,  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  lavender  flowers  with  sixteen 
rays,  arranged  in  broad  corymbs.  Man}'  varieties 
of  this  species  oicur  to  the  bewilderment  of  the 
amateur  botanist. 

Aster  ianthinus,  the  Violet  Wood  Aster,  is 
another  of  the  many  sorts  willi  heart-shaped 
leaves.  It  has  large  heads  of  showy,  deep  violet 
flowers,  and  is  found  in  flower  indifferent  localities 
from  July  to  October.  West  Virginia  is  given  as 
the  southern  limit  of  this  species. 

Aster  Shortii,  with  its  rather  light  green,  thick, 
lanceolate  leaves,  is  a  well-known  species  of 
medium  height,  bushy  habit,  and  numerous  pretty 
blue  flowers.  It  is  common  on  banks,  cliffs,  and 
in  open  woods.     It  is  a  rather  late  blooming  sort. 

Aster  azureus  is  a  beautiful  species.  Few  kinds 
have  blossoms  of  such  a  fine  blue.  This  is  the 
Aster  that  gives  a  peculiar  grace  to  many  of  our 
woodlands  in  October,  when  its  delicate,  airy 
plumes  of  lovely  blue  flowers  lightly  sway  in  the 
autumnal  breeze.  It  is  one  of  the  most  graceful 
of  all  Asters,  and  conies  into  flower  at  a  time  when 
the  scarlet  of  Dogwood  and  Virginia  Creeper,  the 
rich  crimsons,  the  varied  shades  of  orange,  tawny, 
yellow,  amber,  and  .sienna,  that  run  the  chromatic 
scale  of  warm  and  brilliant  colouring  in  our  woods, 
form  a  most  eft'eetive  background  for  the  azure  hue 
of  its  flowers.  They  grow  luxuriantly  in  the  rich 
leaf  mould  of  the  forests,  and  are  usually  found  in 
large  colonies,  the  flowers  lightly  poised  on  tall 
and  slender  stems. 

It  was  this  species  that  the  same  poet  who 
writes  of  the  Wild  Asters  celebrates  in  her 

Aster  Town. 

The  fairy  Asters  toss  beneath 

A  mild  and  misty  sky  : 
The  woods,  that  mar  their  glorious  death. 

Ring  with  the  blue  jay's  cry  : 
.\nd  here  and  there  the  Dogwoods  blaze 
To  light  the  feet  through  forest  ways. 
The  couriers  from  the  Tupeloes 

Ride  fast  ;   their  time  is  brief ; 
They  mount  each  restive  breeze  that  blows, 

In  guise  of  scarlet  leaf : 
With  tidings  that  the  trees  send  down 
To  warn  the  folk  of  Aster  Town. 
Fair  folk  that  face  the  morning  skies. 

After  a  night  of  frost. 
With  beautiful  and  friendly  eyes, 

Altho'  their  cause  is  lost. 
Full  well  they  know  that  they  must  go 
From  Aster  Town  ere  fall  of  snow. 
The  sun  has  set ;  the  starry  sky 

Awaits  the  lovely  sight : 
It  is  a  fairy  company 

That  rises  through  the  night. 
Kiss  little  hands,  and,  laughing  down 
They  cry  "Farewell  to  Aster  Town.'' 

Aster  cordifolius  is  frequently  met  with  in  our 
woods,  and  is  colonised  in  the  grove  at  Rose  Brake. 
The  small  violet-blue  flowers  in  dense  clusters  are 
loth  to  leave  us,  and  linger  in  spite  of  frost  and 
chilling  November  blasts  often  until  winter  is  well 
under  way.  I  have,  in  mild  seasons,  found  a 
blossom  or  two  of  this  Aster  as  late  as  Christmas, 
and  mingled  it  with  Holly  and  Bitter  Sweet  berries 
amid  the  decorations  of  the  dinner  table  at  that 
high  festival. 

In  English  gardening  books  1  notice  that  there 
is  much  mention  of  Aster  acris,  which  Mr.  Robinson 
describes  as  a  "  very  poem  of  flowers,''  with  its 
clouds  of  soft  blue.  In  forming  my  collection  I 
was  naturally  anxious  to  obtain  this  species,  and, 
as  it  was  unknown  to  me,  I  collected  all  the 
catalogues  I  could  find  in  order  to  discover  from 
what  dealer  I  could  procure  it.  Strange  to 
say  it  was  not  mentioned  by  any  of  them. 
I  next  turned  to  the  botanies,  but  neither 
could  I  find  it  in  any  of  them.  At  last,  in 
my  "Britton  and  Brown"  I  came  across  a  picture 
and  description  of  Erigeron  acris,  the  Blue  or 
Bitter  Flea-bane,  which  is  a  native  of  Labrador, 
and  is  found  also  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  in 
Europe  and  Asia.  Can  this  be  the  Aster  acris 
that  Mr.  Robinson  writes  about  ?     I  do  not  know 


it  at  all,  and  would  like  very  much  to  obtain  a 
specimen,  or  to  try  to  raise  it  from  seed. 

Many  of  the  finest  and  best  known  species  of 
Asters  are  not  natives  of  this  neighbourhood. 
Aster  surculosus  is  one  of  these.  It  occurs  in 
sandy  soil  in  North  Carolina  and  in  Georgia. 

Aster  sericeus,  the  silky  Aster,  is  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  of  its  family,  and  is  a  western 
5pecies  found  in  Illinois,  Missouri,  Minnesota,  and 
so  far  south-west  as  Texas.  The  stems  are  only 
I  foot  or  "2  feet  in  height,  and  the  ohiong  leaves 
are  silky  white  from  the  soft  pubescence  that 
covers  them.  The  flowers,  which  are  IJ  inches  in 
width,  with  from  fifteen  to  twenty  rays,  are 
violet-purple  in  colour,  making  a  beautiful  contrast 
to  the  silver}'  tones  of  the  bracts  and  leaves.  Mr. 
Robinson  speaks  of  Aster  turbinellus,  and  this  also 
is  a  native  of  some  of  our  Western  States,  though 
it  is  obtainable  from  many  of  our  dealers  in  hardy 
plants,  and  is  now  blooming  here.  It  is  of  low 
growth,  and  has  purple  flowers  that  are  about 
an  inch  across.  The  turbinate  or  top-shaped 
involucres  of  this  species  give  it  its  specific  name. 

The  Aster  that  Mr.  Robinson  calls  A.  difl'usus 
horizontalis  must,  I  think,  be  what  Britton  and 
Brown  call  Aster  lateriflorus,  variety  horizontalis. 
This  is  the  Starved  Aster,  and  is  (juite  common 
here.  The  flowers  are  small  and  plentiful.  The 
disc  of  the  flowers  is  reddish,  and  contrasts  prettily 
with  the  short,  pure  white  rays.  It  sometimes 
grows  4  feet  or  .5  feet  in  height,  and  is  not  parti- 
cular as  to  soil  or  position.  It  is  called  horizontalis 
because  the  flower  branches  are  placed  almost  at 
right  angles  with  tlie  upright  stems,  and  I  suppose 
it  is  called  the  Starved  Aster  because  it  is  often 
found  on  poor  and  barren  soil. 

Aster  undulatus,  so  called  because  the  margins 
of  its  leaves  are  usually  undulate  or  wavy,  is  a 
species  of  medium  growth  with  heads  nearly  1  inch 
across.  Usually  the  rays  are  bright  violet-blue.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  eft'eetive  of  our  wild  Asters, 
from  its  fine  colour  and  the  soft  feathery  appear- 
ance of  its  inflorescence.  I  find  it  in  a  dry  wood 
about  three  miles  from  Rose  Brake  and  nowhere 
else  in  this  neighbourhood.  It  has  a  great  many 
different  leaf  forms,  and  some  of  its  wild  varieties 
have  been  named,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
much  cultivated. 

Sometimes  I  find  a  variety  of  the  smooth  Aster, 
A.  lajvis,  on  the  river  banks,  which  differs  from  the 
type  in  its  lower  stem-leaves,  which  are  abruptly 
contracted  into  winged  petioles.  The  green  tips  of 
the  bracts  of  this  variety  are  broad  and  conspicuous 
instead  of  acute  and  adpressed,  as  in  the  commoner 
form.  This  is  called  Aster  Uevis,  variety  Poto- 
macensis,  and  is  only  found,  as  far  as  I  know,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Potomac.  The  flowers  are  a 
pretty  shade  of  lilac- blue. 

Aster  multiflorus  and  Aster  ericoides  are  both 
very  connnon  here,  and  need  only  be  mentioned. 
I  feel  that  I  have  still  a  great  deal  to  learn  about 
our  native  Asters,  and  present  these  notes  to  English 
readers  with  a  great  deal  of  diffidence.  I  hope  I 
have  made  no  glaring  mistakes,  but  it  is  so  easy  to 
confuse  the  species,  and  I  am  not  a  little  thankful 
that  very  much  better  botanists  than  myself  have 
frequently  done  so.  Indeed,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  Asters  and  Golden-rods  may  be  considered  the 
finest  test  of  a  thoroughly  scientific  American 
botanist,  and  such  I  do  not  claim  to  be. 

Perhaps  the  best  place  to  watch  and  compare 
the  species  is  in  one's  own  garden,  and  as  I  am 
trying  to  form  a  large  collection,  I  hope  I  may  add 
to  my  knowledge  of  them  ever}'  year.  No  other 
class  of  plants  seems  to  me  so  fascinating  in  their 
infinite  variety,  and  the  possibility  of  discoverii\g 
new  species  lends  an  interest  to  the  pursuit  that 
all  botanists  will  appreciate. 

DaNSKE   l)ANnKll)OE. 

Shep!it:rditotftt,  ITcvY  Virtjiiiki,  U.S.A. 


SUCCESSFUL,    CHRYSANTHE- 
MUM   CULTURE. 

The  Chrysaiithcinuius  illustrated  were  grown 
from  outtings  taken  from  November  to  Feli- 
rtiary  and  struck  in  rij-inch  pf)ts.  They  were 
lotted  twice  before  the  final  one,  a  sjiace  for 
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top-dressing  being  left.  This  was  given  as 
soon  as  the  pots  were  well  filled  with  roots, 
Thomson's  Vine  Manure  being  used  to  promote 
growth.  The  plants  were  given  this  mixturo 
twice  a  week  until  the  buds  were  partly  open. 
The  best  varieties  were  Mr.  T.  Carrington, 
Mrs.  Coombes,  Mme.  Gustave  Henry,  Sim- 
plicity, Jje  Grand  Dragon,  Western  King,  Lady 
Hanham,  Nellie  Pockett,  Mrs.  Barkley,  Viviand 
Morel,  H.  J.  Cutbush,  N.C.S.  Jubilee,  and 
Soleil  d'Octobre.  Four  or  five  flowers  were 
allowed  to  each  plant.  A.  Lindsay. 

The  Gardens,  Bdrnncre,  (rtn'stang. 


GARDEN    LITERATURE. 

Whispers  have  been  heard  of  late  c(nnplain- 
ing  of  the  too  great  flood  of  garden  literature 
with  which  people  say  they  are  being  deluged. 
It  is  useless  to  tell  them  they  need  not 
mind,  because  they  need  not  read  it  unless 
they  choose  :  the  flood  will  not  pursue  them. 


pendulum  ;  it  is  far  more  likely  that  those  who 
take  to  gardening  because  they  consider  it  a 
pretty  fashion  will  continue  the  pursuit,  having 
learned  to  love  it  for  its  own  sake,  so  nothing 
but  good  will  ensue,  but  it  seems  to  me  a  word 
of  caution  might  well  be  written  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who,  in  the  columns  of  lady's  papers 
and  journals,  are  often  given  such  bad  advice 
in  gardening  matter.s. 

Some  of  the  clever  and  beautiful  ladies  of 
society,  who  have  lovely  gardens  of  their  own,' 
and  can  afli'ord  to  play  tricks  in  out-of-the-way 
corners  of  them,  are  responsible  for  a  good  deal 
of  what  may  be  called  misplaced  sentiment.  We 
hear  a  great  deal,  for  instance,  about  charac- 
teristic gardens.  Gardens  generally  are  charac- 
teristic, but  they  cannot  be  made  so  to  order. 
Character  in  gardens,  as  in  people,  develops 
slowly  ;  there  is  no  rushing  it.  You  might  as 
well  expect  human  beings  to  have  souls  before 
they  are  born,  as  gardens  to  show  character 
before  they  have  been  given  time  to  form  it,  so 
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They  answer  that  it  does  pursue  them, 
even  to  the  swamping  of  othei-  things.  They 
find  it,  so  they  say,  sandwiched  between  items 
of  information  in  newspapers,  or  they  order 
volumes  from  libraries,  with  taking  titles, 
which  on  being  opened  turn  out  to  be  nothing 
but  garden  books,  with  detailed  accounts  of 
how  somebody  or  other  made  a  garden,  or 
could  not  make  one,  and  what  he  or  she  felt 
after  it  was  made,  and  the  owner  sat  in  it,  and 
thought  about  everything  in  heaven  and  earth, 
all  of  which  is  related  at  length. 

Well,  after  all,  perhaps  even  garden  lovers 
sympathise  a  little  with  these  complaints. 
They  know  the  real  thing  when  they  see  it, 
and  have  not  much  patience  with  the  rhap- 
sodies of  the  affected,  or  of  those  who  only 
write  for  the  sake  of  writing,  or  because  they 
think  gardening  is  the  fashion.  I  suppose 
gardening  is  a  fashion  just  now,  but  it  is  one 
that  need  not  come  in  for  very  severe  chastise- 
ment. Things  will  right  themselves,  and  there 
need  be  no  fear  of  the  backward  swing  of  the 


that  one  can  hardly  expect  much  success  from 
such  spasmodic  efforts  as  those  which  are  some- 
times recommended. 

Among  the  gardens  that  are  to  be  cha- 
racteristic we  are  told  of  "  Friendship  Gar- 
dens," "  Emblem  Gardens,"  "  Hopeful  Nooks," 
"  Memory  Corners,"  "  Mounts  of  Indepen- 
dence," "  Artistic,  Natural,  and  Souvenir 
Gardens."  A  long  list  truly,  and  enough  to 
take  one's  breath  away  ;  but  we  are  given  a 
few  hints  as  to  managing  or  at  all  events 
arranging  them.  The  Friendship  Garden, 
which  is  to  consist  entirely  of  the  gifts  of 
friends,  is  to  be  furnished  with  Ijeart-shaped 
memorial  tablets  or  labels.  One  of  the  greatest 
pleasures  of  spring  and  autumn,  the  planting 
seasons,  is  the  receiving  of  garden  gifts  in  box 
or  basket,  and  sometimes  in  packages  and 
barrows,  that  mean  exchanges  between  friends 
and  neighbours.  People  who  love  their  gardens 
and  care  for  their  friends  will  find  no  need  for 
labels,  which  are  the  most  detestable  things  on 
earth,  and  should  never  be  visible  if    it  is 


possible  to  conceal  or  do  without  them.  I  do 
not  think  even  the  "heart-shape"  would  recon- 
cile me.  Another  plan  for  a  friendship  garden 
is  for  one  fi-iend  to  plant  a  heart-shaped  patch 
(hearts  again  !)  with  Daisies,  Primroses,  or  any 
other  flower  that  sounds  romantic,  or  "add  a 
small  white  Lilac  tree,  or  a  little  wooden  cross 
with  Ivy  on  it,"  or  a  mossy  carpet  (this  is  for  a 
friend  or  lover)  which  is  to  protect  a  Forget- 
me-not  or  blue  Periwinkle.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
the  not  forgetting  lover  will  be  prejjared  for 
seeing  his  Forget-me-not  die  down  in  summer 
in  the  usual  way.  He  would  find  Perwinkles 
more  lasting.  A  border  planted  thus  would  be 
a  little  ragged  in  effect,  and  the  cross  would 
certainly  be  thought  by  most  to  be  in  memory 
of  some  lost  pet.  The  Hopeful  Nook  is  to 
rejoice  in  a  small  black  Poplar  (courage),  in 
close  company  with  tall  yellow  Rudbeckias 
(justice).  Sweet  Basil  (good  wishes),  and  the 
"  always  cheerful  summer  Coreopsis  and  scarlet 
Poppies  (consolation)."  Very  charming,  if  the 
Poplar,  evidently  the  first  -  comer, 
countenanced  the  arrangement,  but 
most  Poplars  are  very  greedy,  and 
no  other  growmg  things  have  much 
chance  beneath  them.  The  Souvenir 
Garden  is  to  be  altogether  composed 
of  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  brought 
from  noted  place.s,  or  collected  on 
memorable  occasions.  The  ciuestion 
of  labels  is  not  gone  into  this  time, 
but  would,  I  fear,  be  necessary,  and 
the  resiionsibilities  of  such  a  floral 
museum  would  be  too  great  for  the 
ordinary  gardener  to  cope  with  :  we 
should  need  curators.  The  Mount 
of  Independence  is  almost  alarming 
to  read  about.  No  wonder  the  first 
was  planted  "  as  an  act  of  bravado," 
and  we  can  only  hope  the  mirthful 
Crocus,  the  feat-performing  Southern- 
wood, the  frivolous  London  Pride  (we 
find  this  rtower  so  homely  despite  its 
name),  the  disdainful  Piue,  and  the 
indifterent  ever-flowering  Candytuft 
will  be  as  happy  and  as  independent 
as  ]iossible  with  their  background  of 
"  wild  Plum  tree  and  Larch  for 
audacity."  After  this,  it  is  a  relief 
to  come  down  to  the  simple  seed- 
sown  garden,  someone  else  suggests, 
into  which  each  friend  is  to  drop  a 
chosen  kind  of  seed  (I  hope  more 
than  one  seed  each),  and  we  can 
quite  believe,  if  they  all  come  up, 
that  we  shall  see  what  the  writer 
says  will  turn  out  to  be  "  one  of  the 
most  interesting  kinds  of  pleasure 
ground  embellishments "  possible.  So  much 
for  characteristic  gardens  ;  everyone  must 
judge  for  himself,  but  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  too  slavish  an  imitation  of  any  of 
these  methods  would  lead  the  follower  into 
difficulties.  I  think  myself  that  more  in  the 
way  of  ex])ression  should  never  be  expected  of 
any  tree  or  flower  than  belongs  to  it  by  nature. 
In  this  respect  nature  is  like  music.  A  true 
musician  once  told  me  it  annoyed  him  when 
people  tried  to  put  over-much  of  their  own 
expression  into  their  rendering  of  music  which 
only  wanted  simple  playing  to  express  itself. 
The  so-called  language  of  flowers  is  irritating  in 
the  same  way  ;  it  is  arbitrary,  and  plants  and 
gardens  have  far  too  strong  a  personality  and 
wills  of  their  own  ever  to  be  made  passively 
into  monuments  or  memorials  or  anything  of 
the  kind. 

But  our  garden  scribblers  are  not  always  so 
practical,  they  frequently  write  simply  to 
rhapsodise.  This  is  perfectly  harmless  and 
often  amusing,  but  a  little  goes  a  long  way. 
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and  it  is  curious  that  the  style  of  the  very  best 
writers  about  gardens  is  marked  by  so  much 
reticence,  and  that  their  love  for  nature  and  for 
flowers  more  shines  through  their  words  than 
is  expressed  by  them.  There  is  no  occasion  to 
mention  names,  many  will  at  once  occur.  It 
is  going  a  long  way  back  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, but  there  could  hardly  be  a  better 
example  of  simplicity  of  style  than  the 
description  of  the  garden  which  was  planted 
eastward.  So  few  are  the  words,  but  for 
thousands  of  years  millions  of  people  have  seen 
that  garden  in  the  eye  of  the  mind  and  loved 
it  for  its  leauty,  its  usefulness,  and  its  habit- 
ableness,  for  above  all  things  girdens  should 
be  habitable— watered,  sheltered,  and  shaded, 
as  well  as  planted. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  are  inclined  to  find 
fault  with  a  little  discursiveness  in  writings 
about  gardens.  Gilbert  White  was  himself 
discursive.  Cookery  comes  in  naturally.  Do 
not  the  llose-leaves  and  crystallised  Violets  of 
dessert  countenance  this  as  much  as  the  homely 
Cabbage  'I  Xor  is  a  fair  amount  of  natural 
history  out  of  place,  nor  chemistry,  nor  folk- 
lore, nor  botany  (a  very  different  thing  from 
gardening,  strange  to  say),  nor  poetry.  Indeed, 
for  the  very  prettiest  writing  about  both 
flowers  and  gardens  we  must  go  to  the  poets, 
whose  carefully  chosen  syllables  and  nuisical 
cadences  seem  so  appropriate  when  speaking 
of  earth's  loveliest  creation.s.  Often  last 
season  when  Sweet  Pea  blossoms,  being  the 
pink  of  fashion  at  the  moment,  were  so  terribly 
overloaded  with  exaggerated  praises,  in  every 
key,  the  simple  lines  one  poet  wrote  about 
them  stole  into  my  mind  : — 
"  Here  are  Sweet  Peas  on  tip-toe  for  a  flight, 
With  wing.s  of  gentle  flush  o'er  delicate  white, 
And  taper  fingers  catching  at  all  things, 
To  bind  them  all  about  witli  tiny  rings." 
The  great  amount  of  open  air  curing  that 
now  goes  on  is  probably  a  factor  in  the  increase 
of  garden  literature.  Minds  must  work  on 
something,  and  gardens  happily  have  as  many 
facets  as  the  eye  of  a  fly.  They  may  be  equally 
interesting,  whether  studied  on  a  Surrey  slope, 
or  in  an  Indian  compound,  among  the  braes  of 
bonnie  Scotland,  at  a  homestead  in  Germany,  or 
on  the  top  of  a  flimalayan  mountain.  Pearls 
are  pearls  even  if  strung  on  a  garden-wisp  ;  it 
is  all  in  the  telling,  and  the  telling  is  some- 
times very  good,  nor  is  there  any  lack  of 
inspiration  among  our  modern  garden  poets, 
even  those  who  write  in  newspaper.?.  They 
often  give  us  great  cheer  and  refreshment,  so 
for  their  sakes  we  must  pardon  the  less  pleasing 
scribblers  who  of  late  have  done  so  much  to 
swell  the  tide  of  garden  literature.      F.  A.  B. 
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FoRcrNG  Plants. 

UXDER  this  heading  i.s  included  all 
plants  which  lend  themselves  to  the 
production  of  flowers  at  a  season  out 
of  their  natural  order  of  flowering, 
and  of  late  j'ears  the  craze  has 
gained  such  a  firm  hold  that  even 
the  fjuantities  imported  each  year  by  our  nursery- 
men must  have  established  a  remuneratixe 
industry  in  Holland,  and  likewise  afl'orded  a 
variety  of  plants  to  the  commercial  enterprise  of 
our  own  country,  besides  giving  pleasure  to  the 
many  hundreds  of  flower  lovers  throughout  the 
world.  The  present  if,  the  time  thnt  conRignments 
are  being  daily  receiverl  into  our  nurserie.';,  and 
LhoHK  wild  fontemplale  purchasing  had  better  do 
•10  without  further  delay,  as  the  plants  require 
immediate  attention  on  arrival,  and  the  soonerthey 


receive  it  the  better.  It  is  a  wise  plan  to  "  heel" 
the  plants  into  damp  ground,  water  them  well, 
and  thus  let  them  remain  for  a  few  days  ;  mean- 
while pots,  corresponding  in  size  and  rinmber  to 
the  plants  to  be  handled,  should  be  got  read}',  and 
the  soil,  tO(].  .Should  the  plants  be  grown  for  cut 
flowers,  as  is  too  often  the  case  in  spring,  then 
ordinary  garden  soil  will  suffice  ;  but  should  they 
be  intended  for  use  as  show  plants,  and  to  be  grown 
a  second  or  third  j'ear,  then  a  compost  suitable  to 
the  requirements  of  each  sort  should  be  carefully 
made  up  and  the  potting  done  in  a  thoroughly 
practical  manner.     I  think  if  I  named 

Azalea  mollis 
as  the  plant  most  often  purchased,  and  that  so  in 
largest  quantities,  I  am  not  likely  to  be  con- 
tradicted :  there  are  other  types  of  Azalea  also 
largely  used,  viz.,  the  Ghent  Azalea,  A.  mollis 
sinensis,  A.  lusticus,  A,  Davisii,  and  the  Common 
Yellow,  well  known  for  its  rich  fragrance.  The 
Azalea  revels  in  a  peaty  compost,  but  a  little  light 
turfy  loam  is  also  an  advantage.  The  dift'erent 
varieties  of 

Lilacs 
should  also  be  represented.  Charles  X.  is  a  fine 
tvpe  of  good  dark  colour,  free  flowering,  and  forces 
splendidly.  Marie  Legray  is  also  good,  while 
for  a  wliite  Virginalis  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Another  plant  of  a  shrubby  character,  which 
proiluces  flowers  closelj'resembliug  Orange  blossom, 
is  Staphylea  colchica — this  forces  equally  as  well 
as  the  Lilacs.  Two  Viburnums,  V.  ( Ipulus  and  V. 
plicatum  must  be  included,  the  latter  especially, 
in  my  opinion,  when  grown  well  and  shown  as  a 
plant,  is  hard  to  beat.  The  well-known  Deutzia 
gracilis,  and  the  less  known  1).  Lemoniei  are 
subjects  which  need  no  commendation  from  me. 
All  the  foregoing  should  be  potted  into  a  sound 
mixture  of  good  loam,  rotten  manure,  sand,  and 
leaf  )oil. 

Genista  andreana 
makes  a  most  pleasing  addition  to  those  already 
mentioned,  as  also  the  various  forms  of  Prunus 
— these  especiall}'  as  standards  are  most  effective  ; 
yellow  is  a  colour  usually'  wanting  at  the  season 
when  the  foregoing  are  in  flower,  and  I  advise  the 
use  of  a  few  plants  of  Laburnum.  These,  when  in 
flower,  have  a  charming  effect.  Spirfeas  of  sorts 
are  indispensable  where  quantities  of  flowers  are 
required,  and  should  be  represented  by  S.  astil- 
boides,  S.  multiflora  compacta,  and  S.  japonica. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 
Dover  House  Gardens,  Roehampton. 


FRUIT   GARDEN. 

Early    Peach    Houses. 

I  GAVE  advice  about  these  fruits  early  in  November, 
and  if  the  house  was  then  prepared  and  closed  fire 
heat  maj'  now  be  applied  and  the  trees  syringed 
twice  dailj'  in  suitable  weather.  The  same  advice 
holds  good  concerning  Nectarines  as  for  Peaches, 
and  frequently  in  large  gardens  pot  trees  of  both 
the  Peach  and  Nectarine  are  forced  for  early 
supplies.  Those  growers  who  have  seen  the  pot 
trees  from  Gunnersbury  and  Sawbridgeworth  will 
not  be  surprised  when  I  note  the  value  of  such 
trees  for  first  supplies.  For  earliest  forcing  the 
newer  Cardinal  Nectarine  should  be  grown.  This 
is  the  earliest  Nectarine  to  mature,  and  earliuess  is 
a  great  gain.  To  follow  the  Cardinal  the  Early 
Rivers  is  excellent ;  it  is  a  large  handsome  fruit, 
but  of  the  two  I  prefer  Cardinal.  There  are  some 
excellent  early  Peaches,  and  such  as  Amaden  June, 
Waterloo,  and  Hale's  Earlv  are  difBcalt  to  be  beat 
for  pot  culture.  Of  .  ourse,  for  forcing  at  this 
season  I  need  scarcely  note  the  trees  should  have 
been  speciallj'  grown  for  a  season,  if  not  forced 
previously.  No  matter  what  variety  is  grown,  the 
trees  should  have  had  a  thorough  rest  and  brought 
on  very  slowly.  Avoid  a  high  night  temperature, 
as  I  have  found  Waterloo  and  Hale's  Early  drop 
their  buds  badly  if  hard  forced.  I  will  advise  on 
temperaturpH  for  the  early  lot  of  planted  out  treen, 
and  much  the  same  treatment  will  be  required  lor 
pot  I  ree.s.  As  regards  the  latter  care  sliouUI  be  taken 
to  .^ee  the  roots  are  kept  well  attended  to  in  way 
of  moisture,  giving  tepid  water  when  anv  is  needed. 


but  until  growth  is  fairly  active  there  is  not  much 
demand  on  the  roots. 

Early  Planteu-out  Trees. 
If  forced  in  previous  years  these  will  now  be 
swelling  up  their  buds  freely  if  the  house  was 
closed  as  advised  some  weeks  ago  and  fire  heat 
applied  at  the  beginning  of  the  month.  In  mild 
weather  only  sufficient  heat  should  be  given  at 
night  to  chill  the  pipes  ;  indeed,  at  dusk  it  may  be 
turned  off.  If  the  temperature  ranges  from  50"  to 
.").i"  the  day  temperature  may  be  from  5'''  to  10" 
higher,  not  counting  sun  heat,  and  the  house 
damped  down  frequently  in  fine  weather.  Houses 
only  just  started  that  are  closed  should  not  have 
any  file  heat  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  on  the 
other  hand  no  ventilation  is  needed.  Syringe  the 
trees  daily  as  advised  for  pot  trees,  and  with  trees 
not  forced  in  previous  years  there  is  a  great  danger 
of  bad  dropping  if  the  trees  arc  too  much  hurried. 
Care  should  also  be  taken  to  see  that  the  borders 
are  moist.  Young  trees  or  those  being  forced  for 
the  first  time  should  be  given  more  time  at  the 
start,  and  trees  freshly  transplanted  or  lifted  need 
more  care  the  following  season. 

Later  Houses. 

Tlie  pruning  in  the  mid-season  houses  should  be 
completed  at  the  earliest  date;  indeed,  prune  all  trees 
under  glass  as  soon  as  the  work  can  be  done  after 
the  fall  of  the  leaf.  Although  in  most  gardens 
pressure  of  work  may  prevent  the  houses  being 
cleansed,  the  pruning  is  done  when  the  trees  are 
at  rest.  I  am  aware  that  in  man}'  I^each  houses 
Chrysanthemums  are  housed,  but  these  plants  do 
the  trees  no  good,  as  the  house  would  be  much 
better  thrown  open.  The  borders  must  not  get 
soddened  or  too  dry,  even  when  the  trees  are  at 
rest.  If  aii\  doubt  exists  as  to  dryness,  a  thorough 
watering  should  be  given.  In  most  cases  the  trees 
will  need  a  rich  top-dressing  ;  the  old  surface  soil 
should  be  removed  carefully  and  new  loam  with 
rich  fertiliser  added,  and  the  trees  placed  in  posi- 
tion en  the  trellis  before  the  borders  are  attended 
to.  In  training  give  ample  room.  Trees  would 
live  longer,  suffer  less  from  canker  and  disease  if 
the  branches  had  been  given  free  pla}-.  Often 
three  trees  occupy  the  space  of  one.  I  am  aware 
it  is  not  always  the  grower's  fault,  but  where 
possible  give  ample  room  and  avoid  hard  pruning. 
I  have  not  touched  upon  outside  borders,  as  often 
in  modern  houses  the  roots  can  go  outside,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  the  trees  thrive  grown  thus. 
Now  is  a  good  time  to  give  new  surface  dressings. 
In  the  later  houses  the  t^-ees  should  be  freely 
exposed,  and  if  insect  pests  have  been  troublesome 
during  the  past  season  no%v  is  the  time  to  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  trees,  limewash  walls,  remove  all  oM 
loose  surface  soil,  and  paint  woodwork  with  a 
good  insecticide.  In  training  new  trees  allow  the 
wood  ample  space  to  swell  as  growth  is  made. 

G.  Wyihes. 

Syon  House  Oarden-s,  BTent/ord. 


THE  KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Next  Year's  Crops. 
Most  gardeners  will  have  settled  in  their  own 
mind  where  next  season's  crops  are  to  go.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  soil  for  the  difterent  subjects  should  be 
pushed  forward  as  quickly  as  possible  while  open 
weather  lasts.  Trenching  for  early  Peas,  if  not 
already  done,  should  be  taken  in  hand  at  once. 
When  the  manure  becomes  well  incorporated  with 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  sowing  so  much  greater  is 
the  benefit  derived.  A  south  border  is,  of  course, 
the  best  place  for  the  first  sowing,  or  in  single  lines 
along  south  walls,  where  they  can  be  sheltered  from 
cold  wind  in  the  early  spring.  Along  the  walls  of 
forcing  houses,  where  narrow  borders  can  be  made 
without  interfering  with  the  roots  of  trees,  is  the 
situation  chosen  here  for  the  first  sowing  year  after 
year  with  good  results.  The  soil  is  frequently 
renewed,  or  partly  so,  with  old  potting  soil  and 
well  decayed  manure.  Chelsea  Gem  has  given 
good  returns  from  the  fir.sl,  sowing  :  it  is  very  hard}' 
.and  easily  protected  from  wind.  Ground  for  early 
Carrots  should  be  dug  ur  trenched  as  .loon  as 
possible,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  give  a  dressing  of 
soot  or  lime  to  rid  the  grouud  of  grub,  which  is 
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the  most  destructive  pest  that  attacks  the  Carrot. 
Before  sowing  the  seed  in  early  spring  a  good 
sprinkling  of  soot  may  be  applied  and  raked  into 
the  ground  previous  to  drawing  the  drills,  which 
for  early  varieties  need  not  be  more  than  8  inches 
apart  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Sutton's  Karl}'  Uem 
is  a  fine  variety  for  early  spring  sowing,  and  comes 
to  maturity  very  quickly,  while  the  qualitj'  is 
first  class.     A  good  sowing  of 

Frknch  Beans 
may  be  made  about  the  middle  of  the  month  with 
a  fair  chance  of  a  remunerative  crop  providing 
proper  accommodation  is  available.  A  light  span- 
roof  house  is  best  in  winter,  where  a  night  tem- 
peratvire  of  60"  can  be  maintained,  but  unless  good 
accommodation  can  be  given  it  is  better  to  defer 
sowing  for  another  month.  This  is  a  crop  easily 
.grown  to  perfection,  but  they  must  have  plenty  of 
light  and  air,  especially  when  in  flower,  or  dis- 
appointment is  sure  to  follow.  Eight-inch  pots 
are  quite  large  enough,  and  eight  or  nine  seeds 
ample.  They  should  be  co%'ered  with  1  inch  of 
fine  soil,  and  kept  as  near  the  glass  as  possible 
after  they  come  through  the  soil.  Frequent  use  of 
the  syringe  is  necessary  at  this  season  of  the  j'ear, 
in  order  to  keep  in  check  the  various  insect  pests 
that  a  dry  atmosphere  creates.  Continue  to 
introduce 

AsPAKAGUS  Roots 

to  the  forcing  pit  every  ten  days  if  an  unbroken 
supply  is  desired,  and  endeavour  to  maintain  a 
bottom  heat  of  70",  which  may  easily  be  done  if 
sufficient  leaves  can  be  had.  It  is  not  safe  to  allow 
the  bottom  heat  to  rise  higher  than  70",  as  it 
weakens  the  shoots,  and  sometimes,  if  the  bed  has 
been  covered  to  the  depth  of  6  inches  with  fine 
leaf-soil,  the  high  temperature  scalds  the  young 
shoots  instead  of  hastening  their  development.  It 
is   therefore   necessary   to   examine    the   bed    fre- 


quentl}',  and  if  the  temperature  seems  likely  to 
rise  too  high  a  few  holes  should  be  bored  with  a 
stout  stick  to  allow  rank  steam  to  escape.  When 
the  crop  is  ready  to  gather  remember  that  to  store 
the  shoots  in  a  cold  room  spoils  their  Havour,  and 
also  while  washing  them  free  them  from  crumbs 
of  leaf-soil  ;  cold  water  should  not  be  used.  Three 
year  old  roots  that  have  never  been  disturbed  are 
the  best  for  forcing,  and  one  good  watering  at  the 
time  of  their  introduction  to  the  forcing  pit  should 
be  ([uite  sufficient  to  carry  each  batch  through. 
This  watering  should  be  given  before  the  fine  leaf- 
soil  is  applied  for  blanching.  ,T.  Ddnn. 
Soyai  Kitchen  Gardens,  Windsor. 


IN    BOUXDHAY    PAEK,    LEEDS. 


O  K  C  H  I  D  S . 
Oncidhtms. 
The  Oncidiums  embrace  a  large  number  of  showy 
Orchids,  as  they  are  natives  of  both  tropical,  tem- 
perate, and  cool  regions,  and  in  consequence  require 
great  variation  in  treatment. 

0.  /anceanum  is  a  distinct  species  that  flowers  in 
summer  and  requires  a  stove  temperature.  Being 
a  lover  of  bright  sunlight  it  should  be  shaded  onl}' 
for  a  short  time  on  bright  days  during  summer. 
A  suitable  place  for  the  plants  during  the  growing 
season  is  with  the  sun-loving  Dendrobes,  and  a 
moderate  supply  of  water  should  then  be  given. 
After  growth  has  finished  and  the  leaves  are  well 
ripened,  place  the  plants  in  a  sunny  position  in 
the  stove  or  the  warmest  end  of  the  Cattleya 
house  and  give  little  water.  Considering  the 
plants  possess  no  pseudo-bulbs,  it  is  remarkable 
that  water  can  be  withheld  for  so  long  without  the 
plants  showing  the  leai^t  sign  of  shrivelling.  Water 
need  not  be  applied  to  the  root  but  once  or  twice 
during  the  whole  winter.  If  applied  too  frequently 
the  foliage  is  sure  to  become  spotted.  The  plants 
may  be  grown  in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets,  and,  as  for 
all  Oncidiums,  peat  and 
sphagnum  moss  in  equal 
proportions  is  the  most 
suitable  compost. 
1  0.     Papilio     and    O. 

>*«  kramerianum.  —  The 
former  is  a  remarkably 
distinct  species,  gene- 
rally known  as  the 
Butterfly  Orchid.  The 
flower  scapes,  which 
■spring  from  the  base 
of  the  bulb,  are  2  feet 
to  3  feet  long,  and  ter- 
minated by  one  or  two 
large  handsome  flowers  ; 
the  latter  species  some- 
what resembles  the 
former,  producing  spikes 
of  greater  length,  which 
continue  to  flower  from 
the  apex  for  a  long 
period.  Though  both 
species  enjoy  plenty  of 
heat,  they  remain  in 
health  longer  if  grown 
in  a  light  position  at 
the  warmest  end  of 
the  Cattleya  house  in 
pans  or  baskets  sus- 
pended. A  moderate 
supply  of  water  is 
needed  when  growing, 
and  at  other  times  suffi- 
cient to  keep  the  bulbs 
plump  is  all  that  is 
necessary. 

0.  amplialum  majus 
is  one  of  the  finest  of 
Oncidiums.  It  produces 
branching  spikes  3  feet 
or  more  in  length,  which 
bear  a  number  of  bright 
yellow  flowers  in  Ma}' 
and  June.  This  species 
makes  its  growth  in 
autumn  and  winter,  and 
should  then  be  in  the 
hottest  part  of  the  slove 


and  receive  a  moderate  supply  of  water.  After 
growth  has  finished,  place  it  in  the  C'attle3'a  house 
until  growth  again  commences  and  give  sufficient 
water  to  keep  the  bulbs  plump.  It  i.s  best  grown  in 
suspended  baskets. 

O.  splendidmH  is  a  handsome  species  with  thick, 
fleshy  leaves.  It  needs  an  abundance  of  sunlight, 
and  should  only  be  shaded  during  the  hottest  dajs 
in  summer.  It  may  be  grown  in  the  stove  or  the 
hottest  part  of  the  Cattleya  house  in  pots  or 
baskets.  When  growing  a  moderate  supply  of 
water  is  needed,  but  when  resting  little  is  reijuired 
to  keep  the  bulbs  plump. 

0.  Jhxno-mm. — This  is  a  pretty  free  blooming 
species.  The  flowers,  which  are  produced  at 
different  times  of  the  year,  though  small,  are 
invaluable  for  cutting,  and  produce  a  charming 
effect  when  arranged  with  other  flowers  and 
foliage.  It  is  best  grown  in  the  Cattleya  house 
in  pots,  pans,  or  baskets.  Rafts  also  are  suitable, 
as  the  plants  have  a  greater  length  of  rhizome 
than  many  other  Oncidiums. 

0.  01-nithorymhum.  —  This  is  a  pretty  free- 
blooming  species  that  produces  graceful  drooping 
panicles  of  fragrant  rose-coloured  flowers  during 
the  autumn  months.  This  and  its  variety  album 
are  best  grown  in  the  cool  intermediate  house, 
pots,  pans,  or  baskets  being  suitable.  The  plants 
are  now  inactive  and  need  little  water  until 
growth  commences. 

0.  cheirophorum  is  now  in  bloom,  and  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  this  dwarf,  compact-growing 
little  Orchid  are  very  attractive.  The  flowers  are 
golden-yellow  and  sweetly  scented  ;  the  plants 
need  plenty  of  water  when  growing,  and  should 
be  moderately  watered  until  the  spikes  are  taken 
from  them.  Then  much  less  is  needed  until  they 
again  commence  growing.  The  cool  intermediate 
house  is  most  suitable  for  this  species. 

F.  W.  Thurgood. 

Ro.idyn  Gardens,  Stamford  Hill,  N. 


PUBLIC     PARKS     AND 
GARDENS. 

LEEDS. 

IN  the  matter  of  public  parks  and  gardens 
Leeds  ranks  worthily  with  any  of  our 
large  provincial  cities,  and  the  Corpora- 
tion are  to  be  warmly  congratulated 
in  devoting  so  much  attention  to  this 
important  public  work  as  they  have 
recently  done.  The  finest  and  most  extensive 
of  the  Leeds  parks  is  Roundhay  Park,  situated 
a  few  miles  away  from  the  centre  of  the  city, 
but  now  conveniently  and  quickly  reached  by 
means  of  electric  trams.  The  introduction  of 
these  has  made  Eoundhay  Park  an  even 
greater  boon  to  the  citizens  of  Leeds,  for 
where  probably  only  hundreds  knew  of  its 
beauties  and  attractions,  thousands  now  weekly 
and  daily  journey  out  to  enjoy  the  fresh  air 
and  quiet  recreation,  matters  that  count  for 
a  very  great  deal  to  the  inhabitants  of  a  large 
manufacturing  city. 

Eoundhay  Park  has  much  natural  beauty, 
as  our  illustration,  which  depicts  a  glade  in 
the  extensive  woodland,  will  show.  Not  only 
is  the  park  splendidly  wooded,  but  it  contains 
a  lake  that  is  perhaps  of  greater  area  than 
possessed  by  any  other  provincial  public  park. 
The  pleasure  grounds  and  Hower  garden,  too, 
are  for  the  greater  part  of  the  year  bright  with 
plants  in  flower,  in  the  spring  particularly  so. 
Bidbs  are  extensively  planted  in  the  beds  and 
borders,  and  their  flowers  make  a  brave  show 
during  the  spring  months.  Although  Eoundhay 
is  the  most  important  of  the  Leeds  parks,  it  is 
but  one  of  many,  which,  though  not  so  large, 
yet  have  individually  many  interesting  fea- 
tures. The  altogether  remarkable  spread  of 
enthusiasm  in  horticultural  matters  recently 
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appears  not  to  have  left  city  corporations 
untouched,  if  one  may  judge  hy  the  improve- 
ments that  are  being  made  in  various  public 
parks  and  gardens,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know 
that  those  of  Leeds  are  no  exception. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


THE     GOOSEBERRY     AS    A 
FENCE. 

HE  Gooseberry  may  with  advantage  be 
made  good  use  of  when  planted  as  a 
dividing  line  in  gardens  or  in  the  shape 
of  a  fence  or  hedge.  In  many  gardens 
restricted  in  size  these  fruits  may  be 
grown  to  divide  the  kitchen  garden 
from  the  lawn  or  flower  garden,  and,  what  is  more, 
few  hedges  grown  thus  give  so  little  trouble.  Those 
who  have  grown  Gooseberries  on  walls  will  know 
what  excellent  results  can  be  obtained  from  a  very 
small  space,  even  on  a  north  wall.  The  plants  crop 
excellently,  and  as  a  fence  they  are  equally  profit- 
able. The  best  trees  I  ever  saw  grown  thus  were 
in  Lancashire,  and  were  supported  at  bhe  start  bj' 
a  few  wires  tightly  strained  to  Larch  posts,  but  in 
time  the  trees  completely  hid  the  posts  and  wires, 
and  were  nearly  self  supporting.  To  get  a  full 
grown  hedge  or  fence  in  a  short  time  grow  the  trees 
as  double  cordons  and  uptight.  In  a  season 
they  soon  fill  in  a  good  space.  At  the  start  I  have 
seen  trees  with  four  leaders  planted  3  feet  apart, 
and  the  plants  fruit  grandly  the  second  season.  Of 
course  they  would  Ijear  the  first  year,  but  it  is  best 
to  devote  the  energies  of  the  plant  to  making  as 
much  wood  as  possiljle,  as  then  the  root  action  is 
greater  and  the  s]jace  is  filled  more  ijuickl}'. 

As  regards  varieties  I  do  not  advise  the  large 
berried  ones,  which  usually  niakea  trailing  growth. 
The  erect  growers  are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  I 
have  referred  to  the  small  amount  of  labour  the 
trees  give,  and  once  they  are  formed,  that  is,  have 
filled  up  the  space,  they  can  be  spurred  liard  back 
eacli  autumn,  and  the  fruits  are  produced  in  abun- 
dance close  to  the  old  wood.  I  have  also  seen 
excellent  results  by  planting  fan-shaped  trees,  but 
the  latter  should  not  have  too  many  shoots  or 
leaders,  as  if  some  are  short  and  others  long  the 
space  is  not  so  quickly  filled.  Of  course  if  single 
cordons  were  grown  a  fence  could  be  covered 
quickly,  but  more  plants  would  be  needed  at  the 
start.  A  fence  of  single  cordons  trained  thus, 
the  variety  being  Whitesmith,  paid  for  the  out- 
la}'  in  a  few  seasons,  and  the  trees  well  fed  in 
after  years  would  last  a  long  time.  I  have  seen 
the  Warrington  do  well  if  grown  from  cuttings 
and  planted  in  rich  soil  rather  close  together,  three 
shoots  being  taken  from  the  base.  No  matter  how 
evenly  grown,  I  would  advise  having  a  clear  li-inoh 
stem  or  growth  at  the  base,  that  is,  from  the  soil  to 
the  branches  ;  as  though  at  the  start  this  may  be 
difficult,  at  later  prunings  it  is  an  easy  matter  to 
get  the  shoots  free  from  the  soil  at  the  distance 
named.  If  too  near  the  fruits  are  soon  found  out  by 
slugs  and  get  splashed  by  heavy  i-ains. 

Aspect  does  not  matter  if  the  soil  is  made  good, 
deeply  dug  and  manured.  lOvory  season  afterwards 
I  would  advise  a  good  mulch  of  decaj'ed  manure. 
^>hould  the  fence  get  too  crowded  thin  out  some  of 
the  old  spurs,  and  occasionally  laj'  in  a  new  growth, 
removing  an  old  one.  The  great  advantage  of 
Gooseberries  grown  on  walls  or  fences  is  that  such 
trees  can  so  readily  receive  protection  from  birds, 
both  in  winter  and  when  the  fruits  are  ripe.  The 
trees  so  grown  are  not  often  infested  with  cater- 
pillars like  bush  trees,  and  the  fruits  can  be  readil3' 
gathered.  Many  bare  places  now  unprofitable  may 
be  made  to  pay  by  planting  these  fruits. 

G.  Wytiiks. 


PEACHES    AND    NECTARINES    FOll 
COLD    DISTRICTS. 

Many  varieties  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  succeed 
admirably  when  grown  under  glass,  but  which  are 
not  at  ail  suitable  for  outdoor  culture,  especially 


in  Midland  and  Northern  Counties.  Intending 
planters  therefore  with  only  limited  wall  space 
should  plant  well-tried  varieties  onlj'.  Some  of 
the  old  sorts  are  the  hardiest,  added  to  which 
they  are  handsome  and  of  first-rate  flavour.  1 
consider  Amsden  June  the  best  all  round  first 
early  Peach.  It  seldom  fails  to  bear  well,  even  in 
unfavourable  seasons,  and  it  is  of  handsome 
appearance  and  good  flavour,  though  it  must  be 
eaten  soon  after  being  picked  or  it  becomes  mealy. 
I  used  to  have  it  ripe  at  the  end  of  July  in  South 
Notts.  Hale's  Early  is  another  excellent  outdoor 
variety  and  a  favourite  in  the  North.  The  fruit  is 
of  medium  size  and  lichly  coloured  and  flavoured. 
It  sometimes  drops  its  fruit  at  the  stoning  period 
when  grown  under  glass,  but  I  never  knew  it  to  do 
so  outdoors.  Stirling  Castle  possesses  every  good 
quality  that  may  be  expected  in  a  Peach,  and  is 
largely  grown  in  Scotland  on  account  of  its 
hardiness.  Many  even  in  the  South  grow  it  in 
place  of  Royal  George,  which  is  subject  to  mildew. 
Dymond  is  indispensable,  being  large,  handsome, 
deliciously  flavoured,  and  exceptionally  hardy. 
This  variet}'  also  did  well  with  me  in  Notts. 
Barrington  is  a  good  hardy,  splendidly  coloured 
Peach,   but   it  requires  liberal  culture  and  abun- 
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dance  of  moisture  at  the  roots  or  the  fruit  will 
fall  when  stoning.  Bellegarde  must  be  included, 
the  large  handsome  fruits,  which  are  sometimes 
nearly  black  on  the  exposed  side  having  a  delicious 
piquant  flavour.  Of  later  varieties  the  large  pale- 
coloured  Sea  Kagle  and  lemon-coloured  (Jolden 
Eagle  arc  probably  as  good  as  any.  Both  are 
free  bearers  and  of  excellent  flavour. 

Among.st  Nectarines  Lord  Napier  is  second  to 
none  for  open  air  culture,  being  as  good  in  the 
Nc3rth  as  in  the  South,  and  of  unsurpassed  quality. 
Rivers'  Orange,  a  yellow-fleshed  handsome  variety 
and  a  prodigious  cropper,  is  also  indispensable. 
Elruge,  an  old  and  well-tried  variety,  is  not  casih' 
beaten  for  hardiness,  free  bearing,  handsome 
colour,  and  rich  flavour.  It  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  Stanwick  Elruge,  which,  though 
slightly  larger  than  Elruge,  is  less  trustworthy, 
being  addicted  in  some  soils  to  casting  its  fruit. 
I'rince  of  A\'aleK,  a  grand  variety  of  bronzy  red 
colour,  and  rich  pieplant  flavour,  bearing  freely 
and  regularly,  and  ripening  in  September.  Spencer, 
distinguishable  from  all  other  Nectarines  by  its 
rich  mahogany  red  colour,  is  a  capital  grower  and 
bearer,  the  flavour  being  rich  and  delicious. 
Newton,  a  little-known  Nectarine,  probably  the 
best  late  variety,  extra  large  mottled,  with  red 
growth,  hard3',  and  very  short  jointed,  should  be  in 
every  collection.  J.  CliAwioub. 


Seedling     C  h  r  v  s  .i  n  t  h  e  ji  u  m  . 

Mr.  W.  Troughton,  nurseryman.  Church  Street, 
Preston,  sends  flowers  of  a  very  charming  Japanese 
Chrysanthemum,  refined  in  colour,  soft  pink,  with 
yellowish  suffusion  in  the  centre,  and  of  prettj' 
shape.  Our  correspondent  writes:  "I  send  you 
three  blooms  of  a  seedling  Chrysanthemum  which 
is  much  prized  here  for  cutting.  Mr.  Parker  got 
it  out  of  a  shilling  packet  of  a  dwarf  Chrysanthe- 
mum-flowered China  Aster.  As  the  plant  was  so 
distinct  he  saved  it,  and  this  is  the  result.  We 
call  it  Parkerii."  Although  the  flower  is  very 
beautiful  and  must  be  useful  for  cutting,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  mistake  to  regard  it  as  a  distinct  species. 
The  present  name  would  not  be  recognised  in  any 
serious  work,  and  if  it  came  before  the  floral  com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultuaal  Society  would 
certainly  be  altered.  We  shoidd  call  the  variety 
sent  an  excellent  one  for  decorations. 


Tricyetis  HIET.4. 
This  is  a  flower  kindlj'  given  me  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Wilson,  and  I  send  it  for  your  table.  It  was  in  a 
cool  house,  and  the  accompanying  drawing  (slightly 
reduced)  gives  a  very  good  idea  of  the  prettily 
coloured  flowers.  The  Tricyrtis  is,  I  believe,  an 
old  friend  of  Mr.  Wilson's,  for  I  remember  it  in 
his  garden  many  years  ago.  There  is  a  quiet  charm 
about  the  pinkish,  narrow  petalled  flowers  with 
almost  black  spots. — T. 

I  am  sending  you  a  gathering  of 
Winter  Ft.owers 
from  my  garden.  I  cannot  help  thinking  them 
good  for  December  4,  remembering  the  \evy  severe 
frosts  of  the  middle  of  November.  The  Torch 
Lilies  are  a  blaze  of  colour — one  tuft  has  fifteen 
fiower  heads.  It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  Christmas 
when  there  are  so  many  flowers,  for  we  have  Roses, 
Violets,  Pentstemons,  .Snapdragons,  Winter  Crocus. 
Sternbergias,  and  Stocks  galore  ;  Primroses  and 
Wallflowers  are  beginning  to  make  a  show  ;  there 
is  plentj'  of  Solanum  jasminoides  and  Japanese 
Hcmeysuekle,  with  a  fair  dotting  of  tufted  Pansies, 
Anemones,  Magnolias,  Anchusas.  aTid  Salvias,  and 
sheets  of  Laurustinus.  The  true  winter  flowers 
are  almost  out  (I  saw  a  good  flower  of  Blackthorn 
open).  Double  Cherries  and  their  kindred  are 
covered  with  fat  buds,  and  the  fiower  heads  of 
Pol3'anthus  Narcissus  are  to  be  plainly  seen. 

JJairfisli,  Devon.  A.  Bayldon. 

With  this  letter  Mrs.  Bayldon  sends  Japanese 
Chrj'santhemums  equal  to  manj-  that  are  gro\vn 
in  greenhouses,  Tritomas,  Snapdragons,  and  tender 
white  Eupatorium,  a  really  beautiful  gathering  of 
flowers  for  any  time  of  the  year,  and  indeed 
remarkable  at  this  season. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  responsible  for   the   opinions 
expressed  hy  their  correspondents.  ) 

DECORATIVE    CHRYSAN- 
THEMUMS. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 

SIR, — I  am  glad  to  see  thai  Mr.  E.  Moly- 
neux  takes  such  an  optimistic  view  of 
the  decorative  Chrj'santhemum  at  the 
present  day,  but  he  has  slightlj'  mis- 
understood m}'  remarks  on  page  .'?.">3. 
Rather  than  affirm  th.at  no  encourage- 
ment was  now  given  to  this  most  useful  class  of 
Chrj'santhemums,  I  intended  to  point  out  that  as 
compared  with  the  Japanese  and  incurved  (varie- 
ties that  are  far  less  useful  from  the  general 
cultivator's  point  of  view),  the  oncoumgcment 
given  to  decorative  kinds  leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  and  this  I  think  is  a  fact  to  be  deplored. 

Our  countrymen  over  the  border  would  appear 
to  take  a  keener  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
decorative     Chrysanthcnuini     than     do     southern 
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growers,  if  one  may  compare  the  National  Chry- 
santhemum Society's  exhibitions  at  the  Royal 
Aquarium  and  the  one  at  Edinburgh,  menticmed 
b}'  Mr.  Molyneux,  for  I  do  not  remember  to  have 
remarked  such  competition  in  a  similar  class  in 
London  ;  in  fact,  the  lack  of  interest  in  decorative 
varieties  of  Chrysanthemums  at  the  London  shows 
has  always,  I  think,  been  regrettable.  To  take  a 
large  provincial  exhibition  not  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Molyneux,  namely,  Birmingham,  I  do  not  here 
remember  to  have  seen  a  display  of  cut  decorative 
Chrysanthemums.  They  were  well  represented  in 
pots,  it  is  true,  but,  although  I  may  possibly  have 
overlooked  them,  I  saw  no  display  worthy  of  the 
name  as  cut  flowers,  yet  Birmingham  is  one  of 
our  best  provincial  exhibitions.  I  think  Mr.  W. 
Wells,  of  Earlswood,  Surrey,  is  as  consistent  an 
exhibitor  of  decorative  Chrysanthenuims  as  we 
have,  and  I  am  sure  he  does  a  good  work  in 
endeavouring,  by  means  of  his  exhibits  in  London 
and  the  provinces,  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of 
these  plants.  Happening  to  visit  the  Drill  Hall  a 
few  weeks  ago  I  was  much  struck  with  the 
beautiful  display  of  small  -  flowered  Chrysanthe- 
mums made  by  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  and  most  of  those 
then  present  also  appeared  to  be  so,  judging  from 
the  remarks  made. 

While  in  no  way  wishing  to  disparage  the  efforts 
made  by  the  secretaries  and  committees  of  some 
of  the  Chrysanthemum  societies,  nor  to  minimise 
the  good  their  eflorts  may  accomplish,  I  would 
still  say  that  I  do  not  think  suftioient  attention  is 
paid  to  decorative  Chrysantliemums,  either  by 
societies  or  by  cultivators  generally,  and  this  I 
believe  is  to  a  great  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  possibilities,  usefulness,  and  beauty  of  manj'  of 
the  varieties  of  this  class  are  not  sufficiently  well 
known.  In  an  article  in  last  week's  issue  of  The 
Garden  Mr.  Strugnell  well  shows  what  material 
there  is  for  the  grower  to  choose  from,  and  over 
what  a  long  season  the  flowers  may  be  obtained. 
As  cut  flowers  in  the  house  I  know  of  nothing 
more  beautiful  or  lasting  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  and  that  can  be  obtained  with  so  little 
difficulty.  T.  F.  W. 

WALL  VINES    IN    FRANCE. 

[To   THE    Editor   of    "The   Garden."] 

Sir, — I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  reading 
"J.  J.  C.'s"  article  on  "Vines  Trained  on  Walls." 
As  "J.  J.  C."  remarks,  the  Vines  were  planted  more 
from  the  utilitarian  point  of  view  than  a  decorative 
one.  Being  myself  a  Tourangean,  I  can  say  that 
the  kind  mostly  planted  is  known  under  the  name 
of  Ghasselas  de  Eontainebleau,  the  best  dessert 
Grape.  This  requires  only  to  be  pruned  to  two 
buds  in  the  spring.  Tie  in  the  shoots  in  course  of 
development,  pinch  back  in  August,  and  cut  off 
growth  not  required.  I  should  suggest  tliat  this 
kind  of  Vine  would  do  very  well  and  give  ripe 
fruits  if  grown  properly  against  a  wall  on  a  south 
aspect,  especiallj'  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  We  read  in  The  Garden  of  the 
cultivation  of  Peaches  against  walls — why  should 
not  Vines  be  grown  successfully  in  the  same  way  ? 

J\L  Madelin. 


ALLINGTON  PIPPIN  APPLE. 

[To   THE    Editor   oi'   "The    Garden."] 

Sir, — In  reference  to  your  notice  of  this  excellent 
fruit  in  last  week's  Garden,  I  beg  to  say  it  was  a 
seedling  of  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Laxton's,  and 
when  he  shifted  to  Bedford  his  stock  was  sold,  and 
this  particular  variety,  with  other  seedlings 
(without  pedigrees),  were  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Brown,  of  Stamford,  who  obtained  the  certificate 
for  it  as  South  Lincoln  Pippin,  as  there  were 
already  two  or  more  Lincoln  Pippins.  On 
purchasing  the  entire  stock  from  Messrs.  Brown  I 
altered  the  name  to  Allington  Pippin — after  our 
fruit  tree  nursery.  One  can  only  guess  at  its 
parentage.  I  put  it  as  Cox's  Orange  x  Golden 
Rennett,  or  Cox's  x  King  of  Pippins.  The  Cox's 
was  the  most  potent  parent,  as  is  shown  by  the 
growth,  foliage,  and  fruit.  It  is  a  wonderful 
bearer,  and,  if  thinned,  the  fruit  comes  too  large 


for  dessert.  Some  from  a  Norwich  customer  are  as 
big  as  a  full-sized  Blenheim  Orange.  It  has  already 
taken  the  market  growers  eye,  and,  whether  for 
this  purpose  or  private  garden  culture,  1  consider 
it  the  best  dessert  Apple  introduced  of  late  years. 
George  Bdnyard,  V.M.H. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  last  fruit  and  floral  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  this  year  will  be  lield  on  Tuesday  next,  in  the 
Drill  Hall,  Buckingham  Gate,  Westminster,  at  1—4  p.m. 
The  committees  will  meet  at  noon  as  usual,  and  an  election 
of  new  Fellows  will  take  place  at  three  o'clock.  At  a 
ffeneral  meetingof  the  society  held  on  Tuesday,  the  -iOthult,, 
thirty-seven  new  Fellows  were  electeil,  amongst  them  being 
Sir  James  Blyth,  Bart.,  Lady  FitzHerbert,  Captain  C.  N. 
Lyall,  Edmund  Deacon,  M.F.H.,  and  Eugene  E.  Hennesey, 
B.A.,  B.Sc.,  making  a  total  of  S8S  elected  since  the  beginnhig 
of  the  present  year. 

BENFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  usual  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above-mentioned 
society  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  iust.,  at  Miss  Shaen's 
room,  Jlr.  Howell  In  the  chair,  when  Mr.  Botley  read  an 
interesting  and  instructive  paper  on  "Decorative  Table 
Plants.  '  There  was  a  good  attendance  of  members,  and  an 
interesting  discussion  followed,  which  was  taken  part  in  by 
Messrs.  Howell,  Paine.  Bungay,  Else,  Benn,  Galliford,  Busby, 
and  others.  Mr.  Paine  exhiluted  a  beautiful  group  of 
Orchids,  including  Cypripediums,  Oncidiums,  and  Zygo- 
petalnms,  and  gave  valuable  cultural  and  other  information 
respecting  them.  Mi-.  Benn  brought  some  lovely  flowers  of 
Chrysanthemum  Souvenir  de  Petite  Aim^e  and  Begonia 
Gloire  de  Lorraine.  The  large  size  of  the  plants  grown  in 
4^-inch  pots  was  the  subject  of  remark  by  many  members 
of  the  society.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  lecturer 
brought  a  pleasant  and  profitable  evening  to  a  close. 


LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION. 
A  WELL-ATTENDED  meeting  of  the  above  was  held  on  the 
7th  inst.,  under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  T.  Foster,  to  listen 
to  "  A  Chat  about  Amaryllids,"  by  the  successful  cultivator, 
Mr.  .T.  Guttridge,  curator  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens. 
As  an  introduction  the  lecturer  stated  that  he  preferred,  in 
speaking  about  this  noble  class  of  spring-flowering  bulbs,  to 
do  so  under  the  better  and  more  popular  name.  The  hi.story 
of  the  various  species  which  have  produced  the  magniflcent 
hybrids  that  now  grace  our  glass  structures  were  fully 
detailed,  together  with  the  host  of  growers,  lioth  private 
and  public,  that  have  done  so  much  to  improve  and  popu- 
larise :this  important  race  of  plants.  The  cultural 
directions  were  submitted  in  a  practical  and  complete 
manner,  the  chief  points  to  be  followed  being  the  best 
compost,  selecting  especially  good  loam,  not  overpotting, 
and  great  care  in  watering;  in  fact,  the  chief  moisture 
should  be  given  by  keeping  the  ashes  moist  in  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  pots  should  be  plunged  ;  potting 
should  be  done  after  the  period  of  rest,  and,  if  needed, 
surfacing  with  fresh  material  during  the  growing  season. 

An  excellent  discussion  followed.  Mr.  Haines,  Birken- 
head, gave  his  experience  of  growing  in  the  open  ground, 
showing  photographs  when  in  bloom,  taken  in  June.  Mr. 
Ranger,  Cressington  Nurseries,  gave  many  practical  hints 
that  should  lead  to  success.  Other  speakers  included 
Messrs.  G.  Haigh,  R.  G.  Waterman,  Jos.  Stoney,  John 
Stoney.  E.  R.  Finch,  W.  Mercer,  and  the  chairman,  who 
referred  in  high  terras  to  the  excellent  exhibit  arranged 
by  the  lecturer  in  one  of  the  show  houses  in  the  Botanic 
Gardens  last  spring.  Mr.  Threlfall,  St.  Helens,  was  unani- 
mously awarded  a  certificate  of  merit  for  fine  blooms  of 
Chrysanthemums  Frank  Hammond  and  Nellie  S.  Threlfall 
that  were  exhibited  at  the  meeting.  A  cordial  vote  of 
thanks  was  tendered  to  Mr.  Guttridge  for  his  admirable 
paper,  and  to  Mr.  T.  Foster  for  presiding. 


WOOLTON. 
An  interesting  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the 
I\Iechanics'  Institute  on  the  5th  inst.,  when  Mr.  T.  Hitch- 
man  presided  over  a  crowded  attendance  of  members  and 
their  friends.  After  the  marked  success  of  the  exhibits  at 
the  Liverpool  show  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine,  it  was 
evident  that  there  was  a  general  desire  for  information  on 
this  valued  winter-flowering  plant.  Mr.  Charles  Sherry,  of 
the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  undertook  the  responsibility 
of  introducing  the  subject,  and  well  did  he  fulfil  his  part. 
Its  history  was  fully  given,  and  on  many  points  the  informa- 
tion came  from  those  directly  interested.  Some  description 
and  history  of  its  parents  were  also  detailed.  In  the  more 
important  part  to  most  present,  viz.,  the  culture,  Mr. 
Sherry  was  very  clear  and  concise ;  cleanliness  and  light 
being  counted  as  most  essential,  the  various  composts 
needed  for  propagation  and  after  culture  being  submitted, 
the  most  approved  method  of  propagation  being  by  cuttings 
inserted  in  April  or  May,  the  late  cuttings  preferred  to 
those  of  an  earlier  date,  as  plants  of  a  stronger  nature, 
producing  flowers  in  the  season  of  a  better  colour  and  in 
greater  quantity,  were  obtained.  Careful  watering  was 
strongly  advised,  with  a  somewhat  restricted  sized  pot,  a 
6-inch  being  the  maximmu. 

As  usual,  a  discussion  followed,  in  which  Messrs.  Finch, 
Todd,  Haigh,  Carling,  Stoney,  and  the  chairman  took  part. 
Propagation  from  leaves  was  spoken  highly  of,  giving 
increased  vigour  to  the  plants,  with  better  flowers.  To 
increase  by  leaves  three  ways  were  recommended— one  to 
strip  oft"  the  parent  stem  and  insert  the  leaf  firmly  by  the 


leaf-atalk  ;  another  to  cut  the  stem  with  a  .sharp  knife 
and  place  it  in  the  compost  similar  to  the  above ;  and  the 
third  method  to  pull  olf  the  leaf  with  the  stem  attached, 
lay  on  the  soil,  and  peg  it  down  firmly.  If  striking  in  a 
propagating  box  air  should  always  be  left  on,  but  in  a  house 
where  the  ventilating  was  only  moderate  no  frame  would 
be  re(iuired.  A  brisk  stove  temperature  was  recommended, 
especially  in  August  and  September.  Mr.  Jos.  Stoney,  of 
Camp  Hill,  showed  an  excellent  plant  of  the  older  variety 
and  the  Gunnersbury  type,  with  a  well-grown  plant  of 
B.  Caledonia,  which  well  merited  the  cultural  certificate 
that  was  awarded  them.  A  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
tendered  to  Mr.  Sherry  for  his  admirable  paper,  and  to 
Mr.  Hitchman  for  presiding. 


CROYDON  AND  DISTRICT. 

'J'HE  usual  fortnightly  meeting  was  held  on  Tuesday,  the 
:ird  inst-,  when  Mr.  W.  J.  Simpson  presided  over  a  capital 
meeting.  The  preliminary  business  having  been  disposed  of, 
a  capital  paper  was  read  by  Mr.  A,  W.  Wade,  of  Colchester, 
on  "  Lilies."  Mr.  Wade  first  dealt  with  the  geographical 
distribution  and  habits  of  the  dirt'erent  Lilies,  their  classifi- 
cation and  characteristics,  n<jt  forgetting  the  beauty  of  their 
form  and  colour  The  cultivation  of  the  Lily  received 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Wade,  whose  long  and 
varied  experience  was  of  value  to  those  present.  Mr.  A\'ade 
also  noted  the  great  commercial  interests  in  the  Lilies,  as 
evidenced  in  the  vast  importations  from  Japan,  Bermuda, 
&c.,  and  their  cultivation  in  this  country  for  decorative 
purposes.  There  was  an  interesting  and  pleasant  discussion 
after  the  reading  of  the  paper,  and  an  unanimous  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Wade.  The  interest  of  the 
meeting  was  further  enhanced  by  the  inspection  of  a  large 
numlier  of  paintings  of  Lilies  exhibited  by  Messrs.  AV.  Harris 
and  J.  Gregory,  to  whom  also  a  vote  of  thanks  was  given. 
At  the  next  meeting,  the  17th  inst.,  Mr.  Harrison  Dick  will 
read  a  paper  upon  "  Loudon,  his  Life  and  Works  :  Gardening, 
Old  and  New." 


NATIONAL    CHRYSANTHEMUM    SOCIETY. 

The  floral  committee  met  at  the  Royal  Aquarium  at  one 
o'clock  on  Tuesday,  the  3rd  inst. —  the  first  day  of  the 
December  show— under  the  chairmanship  of  Jlr.  J.  Lyne,  the 
attendance,  as  on  all  previous  occasions,  being  good.  An 
unusual  number  of  novelties  were  staged  for  adjudication, 
but  very  few  were  given  an  award.  Those  to  receive 
distinction  were ; 

Little  Jeii'el.—A  pleasing  addition  to  the  thread-petalled 
varieties,  reminding  one  of  improved  blossoms  of  the  popular 
Mrs.  James  Carter.  The  colour,  however,  is  richer  than  in 
the  case  of  the  last-named  sort,  and  the  growth  appeared  to 
be  fairly  robust.  Plants  in  this  instance  were  not  submitted, 
as  is  the  case  usually  with  decorative  sorts.  Award  of  merit 
to  Mr.  W.  J.  Godfrey,  Exmouth. 

C.  J.  Mee.—k  distinct  reflexed  Japanese  bloom  of  drooping 
character,  having  long  petals  of  medium  width  and  slightly 
notched  at  the  ends,  making  a  broad  and  deep  fiower.  The 
colour  is  deep  yellow,  late  buds  giving  blooms  of  pleasing 
form  freely  tinted  bronze.  Award  of  merit  to  ifr.  H.  Weeks, 
Thrurapton  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 

Blush  Canning.— T\\\^  is  a  pleasing  blush  sport  from  the 
well  known  late  decorative  Japanese  Lady  Cauning,  par- 
taking of  all  the  characteristics  peculiar  to  that  variety. 
Good  late  sorts  are  not  over  plentiful,  so  that  this  new  sport 
may  be  regarded  with  favour.  First-class  certificate  to 
Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  Castle  Hill  Nursery,  Maidenhead. 

The  committee  also  wished  to  see  again  Japanese  W.  H. 
Whitehouse,  a  large  rose-coloured  fiower  on  a  white  ground  ; 
and  a  small -flowered  single,  Mr.  Will  Jordan,  a  pretty 
purplish  rose  flower  of  good  form  with  a  yellow  disc. 

READING  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  second  meeting  of  a  series  arranged  to  be  held  at  the 
Reading  College  in  connection  with  the  above  association 
took  place  on  the  2nd  inst.,  when  Mr.  Iggulden  gave  a 
lecture  on  "Toma',oes."  There  was  a  good  attendance  of 
members,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Neve.  Mr.  Iggulden,  in 
introducing  the  subject,  said  that  forty  years  ago  the  taste 
for  Tomatoes  had  not  been  acquired,  but  at  the  present 
time,  however,  we  were  a  nation  of  Tomato  eaters.  Having 
referred  to  the  varieties  that  had  been  introduced  between 
the  time  that  Large  Red  Italian  was  grown  and  Sutton's 
Winter  Beauty  was  oftered,  the  lecturer  passed  on  to  deal 
with  culture,  giving  practical  details  under  the  following 
headings :  —  Sowing,  soil,  potting,  fertilising,  removing 
leaves,  open'air  culture,  growing  for  market,  diseases,  and 
pests.  Many  questions  were  asked,  and  an  interesting 
discussion  ensued,  in  which  the  following  took  part  ;— 
Jlessrs.  Neve,  Hinton,  Alexander,  Exler,  Cretchley,  Wilson, 
Lever,  Burfitt,  Dore,  Judd,  Chamberlain,  Goodman,  Bright, 
Townsend,  and  Rumbold.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  to  Mr.  Iggulden  for  his  practical  lecture. 


The  late  Mr.  Smee  and  the  Royal 
Gardeners'  Orphan  Fund.— We  under- 
stand that  this  charity  has  been  left  £250  by  the 
late  Mr.  Smee,  who  took  much  interest  in  its 
welfare. 

Horticultural  Club.— The  usual  monthly 
dinner  and  conversazione  will  take  place  on  Tuesday, 
next,  at  6  p.m.  The  subject  for  discussion 
will  be  "Birds  in  their  relation  to  horticulture," 
to  be  opened  by  ^Mr.  Charles  E.  Pearson. 

United  Horticultural  Benefit  and 

Provident  Society.— The  monthly  com- 
mittee meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  the  Cale- 
donian Hotel,  on  ^Monday  last.    The  minutes  of  the 
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last  meeting  were  read  and  signed.  Two  new 
members  were  elected,  making  a  total  of  eighty- 
three  for  the  year.  Two  members  only  are  now 
on  the  sick  fund,  but  five  others  have  received  sick 
pay  since  the  last  meeting,  the  amount  paid  out 
during  the  month  being  £16  Is.  The  treasurer 
reported  that  he  had  invested  £400  in  London 
C.C.  Stock,  leaving  him  a  balance  in  hand  of 
£7  2s.   lOd. 

National  Amateur  Gardeners' 

Association.— On  Thursday,  the  5th  inst., 
this  association  of  amateur  gardeners  held  their 
eleventh  annual  dinner  in  the  Venetian  Chamber, 
Holborn  Restaurant,  London,  W.C.,  about  one 
hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen  being  present.  The 
popular  President  (Mr.  T.  W.  Sanders,  F.R.H.S.) 
occupied  the  chair,  supported  by  Jlessrs.  Geo. 
Gordon,  C.  T.  Druery,  D.  B.  Crane,  H.  T.  Wooder- 
son,  J.  Gingell,  H.  J.  Jones,  G.  Hobda}-,  and 
others.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  dinner  the  usual 
loyal  toasts  were  given.  The  toast  of  the  evening, 
"Success  to  the  National  Amateur  Gardeners' 
Association,"  was  proposed  bj'  the  chairman,  who 
referred  to  the  excellent  work  accomplished  during 
the  past  year.  To  the  lecturers,  who  had  so 
willingl}'  given  their  services,  special  thanks  were 
due,  and  he  hoped  that  the  increased  subscription 
would  enable  the  executive  to  secure  the  best 
talent  available.  They  had  been  at  special  pains 
during  the  past  year  to  put  their  house  in  order, 
and  to  ascertain  how  many  names  on  the  books 
were  thorough  supporters  ot  the  association.  Those 
now  in  office  had  done  j'eoman  service  in  this  par- 
ticular. Mr.  H.  T.  Wooderson,  the  treasurer, 
responded.  Mr.  D.  B.  Crane  (deputy  chairman) 
then  gave  the  toast  "The  Trade.  Donors  of 
Trophies,  and  Special  Prize  Givers."  He  spoke 
of  the  indebtedness  of  the  association  to  the  trade 
for  the  liberality  of  their  support  since  its  incep- 
tion, saying  that  the  handsome  trophies  they  had 
given  had  resulted  in  produce  of  extra  excellence 
being  staged.  Mr.  H.  .J.  Jones  responded,  and  iu 
doing  so  congratulated  them  on  increasing  their 
subscription  to  os.  per  annum,  and  also  for  encou- 
raging classes  in  which  ladies  might  compete. 
Mr.  C.  T.  Druery  gave  the  toast  "The  Vice- 
Presidents,  Officers,  and  Committee  of  the  Asso- 
ciation," to  which  Mr.  Geo.  Gordon  suitably 
responded.  During  the  evening  the  championship 
trophies  were  presented.  The  musical  arrange- 
ments were  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  \V.  A.  Hobbs, 
the  financial  secretary. 
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ANSWERS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers,— 2'/*^  Editors  intend  to 
make  The  Garden  helpful  to  all  readers  who  desire  assistance, 
no  matterwhat  the  branch  of  gardeni-ng  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  will  make  a  special  feature  of  the  "  Ansivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" cohtmn.  All  coTtirnxmicatiotis  should  be  clearly 
and  concisely  umtten  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors o/The  Garden, 20,  Tavistock Ureet, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  in  addition  to  any  desigjiation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  When  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  piece  of  paper. 


Deep  cultivation  of  soil  (Sislha).— When  you  ask 
whether  it  is  ever  pussible  to  bring  what  is  now  a  puor 
shallow  hungiy  soil  into  prurttable  cultivation  we  reply, "  Ves, 
most  certainly.  "  Open  out  a  trench  li  feet  wide  across 
one-half  of  your  strip  uf  ground,  throwing  out  of  it  12  inches 
deep  of  the  top  soil,  tven  if  it  be  somewhat  stony.  Then 
have  the  bottom,  no  matter  how  poor  or  barren  it  may  seem 
to  be,  brolien  up  with  the  aid  of  forks  or  picks,  and  on  to  it 
put  a  good  dressing  of  manure.  Then  pare  oft  2  inches  deep 
the  surface  weeds  and  grass  of  the  next  trench  of  2  feet 
wide,  throw  that  in  evenly  on  to  the  manure,  and  on  that 
the  next  10  inches  of  soil.  Break  up  the  bottom  of  that 
trench  and  manure  it,  and  serve  all  the  strip  the  same, 
using  the  soil  out  of  the  hrsl  trench  of  the  return  half  to  lill 
the  end  one.  Then  fork  in  a  dressing  of  manure  all  over  the 
ground,  and  it  will  be  very  productive. 

Wintering-  Carnations  (Ajiateur).  —  If  your 
garden  is  higli  and  dry  it  is  better  to  put  out  your  rooted 
Carnation  layers  where  you  want  them  to  bloom  at  once. 
Carnations  have  an  alpine  nature,  and  like  a  dry  cold  position. 
It  is  when  in  low  humid  positions  that  the  plants  sutler  in 
winter,  much  as  thev  may  like  a  greater  degree  of  moisture 
than  IS  usually  found  in  high  gardens  in  hot  dry  weather. 
Still   in   such   cases  so    much  depends  on   the  depth  and 


excellence  of  the  soil  furnished.  Where  there  is  special 
danger  for  Carnations  because  of  winter  damp  it  is  best  to 
have  the  plants  in  5-inch  pots  in  good  loamy  soil,  and  stood 
in  an  airy  frame  where  they  can  be  saved  from  exposure  to 
heavy  rains  and  snowfalls  and  be  kept  moderately  dry. 
They  can  then  be  planted  out  well  rooted  in  ilarch,  and 
should  do  well.  To  make  a  nice  show  preferably  put  out 
plants  of  the  same  variety  anglewise  in  clumps  of  three,  as 
then  nice  bunches  of  flowers  result. 

Daisies  on  a  lawn  (Glastonbury).— The  complaint 
you  make  with  respect  to  the  abundance  of  Daisies  on  your 
lawn  seems  to  be  a  very  common  one,  as  similar  complaints 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  It  is  a  trouble  which  can  be 
dealt  with  only  by  adopting  very  drastic  measures.  The 
sand  to  which  you  refer  may  largely  destroy  the  leafage  of 
the  plants  when  dressed  over  them,  but  it  burns  grass  also, 
and  even  then  does  not  kill  the  roots  of  the  Daisies.  That 
being  so,  the  reward  is  a  frightfully  disfigured  lawn  until  all 
the  dead  leafage  has  witheied  up  and  the  new  leafage  has 
replaced  it.  Keally  the  only  remedy  to  employ  is  to  extract 
the  Daisies,  roots  and  leaves,  from  the  soil  by  the  aid  of  some 
stout  steel  table  forks.  That  would  mean  in  your  case  the 
employment  of  great  labour  and  persistent  work,  for  all 
could  not  be  got  out  at  once.  "We  lemember  years  ago 
helping  to  clear  a  lawn  of  weeds  by  having  the  whole  of  the 
grass  cut  as  ordinary  turves,  12  inches  by  ac.  inches,  and  each 
one  laid  on  a  table,  and  had  every  weed  extracted,  then 
relaid.  That  was  a  costly  process,  but  it  was  effectual.  If 
you  will  have  every  weed  you  can  now  see  extracted,  top- 
dress  after  with  sifted  soil  from  the  vegetable  garden  ;  then 
in  April  sow  some  good  lawn  turf-seed  on  it,  well  rake  it, 
and  roll  it.  Give  at  the  same  time  a  liberal  smothering  of 
soot  to  keep  birds  oft,  and  in  June  a  dressing  of  21b.  per  rod 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia. 

Treatment  of  Japanese  dwarf  trees  in 
"Winter.— In  reply  to  "  F.  A.  W.,"  in  The  Gardex, 
page  viii.,  of  the  7th  inst.,  re  keeping  trees  iu  the  Avinter, 
deciduous  ones  should  be  watered  about  twice  a  week  if 
kept  indoors,  and  protect  the  pot  from  frost  if  put  outdoors 
entirely.  Evergreens  require  water  every  other  day  or  less, 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the  room.  They  should 
have  a  good  soaking  of  water  and  be  allowed  to  dry  before 
giving  more,  and  should  go  outdoors  as  much  as  can  be 
spared  and  whenever  it  ruins,  except  during  sharp  frosts. 
\\'hen  the  weather  is  unsuitable  for  them  to  go  out,  change 
them  from  one  room  to  another  where  there  has  been  no 
fire.  These  trees  do  not  like  the  hot  and  dry  atmosphere 
of  rooms,  but  fresh  air  and  the  cooler  they  are  kept  the 
better  for  them.  Pines  should  always  be  dry,  great  care 
being  taken  not  to  over- water  them,  and  plenty  of  fresh  air 
is  needed.  The  foliage  should  not  be  moistened  more  than 
is  really  necessary.  If  the  leaves  get  dusty,  brush  them 
carefully  downwards.  Of  course,  as  the  spring  advances, 
increase  the  supply  of  water  (in  all  trees),  and  keep  them  in 
a  liaht  place.— 8.  Eida,  .'-,  Conduit  Street,  liegent  Street,  W. 

Shoulders  to  bunches  of  Grai9es  (Gruwer). 
—Your  query  is  a  little  out  of  season  it  is  true,  as  you  say, 
but  there  is  no  harm  in  asking  it  when  youare  less  occupied. 
When  bunches  of  Grapes  are  naturally  formed,  it  is  a  matter 
of  freiiuent  occurrence  for  some  varieties,  notably  Alicante 
and  Gros  Colman,  to  throw  out  secondary  bunches,  which  are 
called  shoulders,  and  these  being  allowed  to  hang  become  in 
time  perhaps  one-half  the  size  of  the  parent  bunch,  and  add 
materially  to  its  weight.  But  shoulders  of  that  nature 
seldom  add  to  the  beauty  of  bunches,  and  often  disfigure 
them.  For  that  reason  we  prefer  to  remove  tliem  early,  as 
then  more  strength  is  thrown  into  the  parent  bunch,'  the 
berries  are  finer,  and  the  true  contour  of  the  bunch  is  pre- 
served. Alicante,  also,  very  often  for  lack  of  a  little  pruning 
with  scissors,  produces  ungainly  clusters.  These  we  prefer 
to  see  made  shapely  by  cutting  out  any  side  portions  that 
mar  beauty  of  form.  A  really  shapely  bunch  of  Grapes  is 
a  handsimiu  object. 

Pot  Strawberries  (Aston).— Gardeners  have  diverse 
ways  of  winiL-riiig  jiut  Strawberry  plants  intended  forforcing, 
such  as  stacking  them  on  their  sides  in  banks  or  ridges 
several  feet  in  height,  layers  of  ashes  being  placed  between 
each  layer  of  pots.  These  are  made  to  lie  bottom  to  l)ottom, 
and  over  the  top  layer  of  pots  a  thick  layer  of  ashes  is  placed. 
The  method  is  a  very  good  one  to  save  the  pots  and  soil  from 
injury  by  frost,  but  it  has  the  demerit  of  causing  the  soil 
to  become  very  dry,  and  to  create  loss  of  roots.  That  is 
invariably  harmful  to  fruit  production.  Where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  frames  and  glass  lights,  plants  can  be  stood 
into  those  close  together,  and  thus  protected  from  heavy 
rains  and  some  frost.  Uut  where  there  are  large  quantities 
forced,  the  best  plan  is  to  set  apart  a  space  in  a  sheltered 
position,  and  to  form  a  thick  hard  lloor  of  ashes  on  which 
to  stand  the  plants,  putting  ashes  between  the  pots  and 
making  a  small  bank  or  edging  round  the  entire  block. 
When  the  pots  are  imqierly  drained  the  results  are  of  the 
best. 

Making-  Gooseberry  cutting's  (8.  8.).— It  would 
have  been  better  had  you  made  and  planted  your  Gooseberry 
cuttings  in  October.  However,  it  is  not  too  late,  and  the 
ground  has  not  been  rendered  very  cold  by  heavy  rains  or 
frosts.  If  you  can  get  nice  clean  stout  shoots  12  inches  to 
13  inches  long,  cut  each  one  to  a  leaf  bud  at  the  base  and 
eveidy,  then  shorten  back  the  tops  a  little,  so  that  the 
cuttings  are  of  the  length  mentioned  when  made.  Kemove 
all  buds  up  to  the  top  four  or  five,  which  leave  ;  removing 
the  lower  buds  prevents  the  formation  of  suckers.  Then 
proceed  to  plant  them  in  good  garden  soil,  into  which  is 
worked  some  very  short  manure  or  decayed  vegetable 
refuse.  After  digging  IG  inches  breadth,  draw  a  lino  across 
12  inches  from  the  start,  chop  down  an  upright  furrow 
5  inches  deep,  strew  a  little  sharp  sand  or  grit  along  the 
bottom,  and  set  the  cuttings  into  tlie  furrow  at  il  inches 
apart.  'J'he  di_'pth  named  is  ample.  Fork  in  the  soil,  tread 
it  firmly,  then  dig  on  and  plant  another  row. 

Colour  scheme  for  flow^er  border  and 
rock  edging.  — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
suggestions  for  *'a  flower  border  for  late  summer  and 
autumn,"  in  The  Garden  for  November  30,  and  am  writing 
to  ask  if  you  could  give  nie  any  help  about  a  part  of  a  new 


border  made  this  autumn  of  the  same  kind  of  flowers.  The 
border  runs  from  north  to  south  for  40  yards,  and  is  open  in 
all  directions.  My  colour  scheme  is  as  follows:  1  begin  at 
the  north  end  with  real  dark  blue,  then  real  light  blue,  pale 
yellow,  dark  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  brown-reds  (Potenf  illas, 
Pansies,  Monarda,  &c.),  orange,  dark  yellow,  light  yellow, 
white,  lavender,  violet,  purple,  lilac,  and  Anally  a  little 
bright  pink.  Along  the  front  of  this  border  I  have  an  edging 
of  stones,  weathering  a  good  warm  grey,  to  keep  the  border 
up,  as  it  lies  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  Among  these  stonea 
and  over  them,  to  hang  down,  I  want  to  have  plants  which 
will  carry  out  the  colour  scheme.  I  have  for  blue,  Litho- 
spermum  prostratum  ;  yellow,  8tonecrop  and  Creeping 
Jenny;  scarlet.  Carnations;  white.  Phlox  subulata  alba; 
various,  Saxifrages  and  Arabis ;  purple,  &c.,  Aubiietias; 
pink,  Dianthus  INapoleon  I.  But  I  want  many  other  things, 
and  shall  be  ver>'  grateful  for  advice,  ily  garden  is  on  the 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  a  hill,  about 
five  minutes'  walk  from  the  cliff  top.— K.  L.  [Your  colour 
scheme  is  a  good  one.  The  following  of  the  larger  plants,  in 
addition  to  those  you  name,  would  be  the  Ijest.  Dark  blue : 
dark  Delphinium,  Salvia  patens.  Middle  and  light  blue: 
Anchusa  italica,  Delphiniums,  including  the  beautiful  Bella- 
donna. Pale  yellow;  Yerbascum  olympicum,  Verbascum 
phlomoides,  Thalictrum  flavum,  Altlnca  flcifolia,  sulphur 
Hollyhocks,  sulphur  Sunflower,  yellow  Paris  Daisy,  Anthemis 
tinctoria.  Full  yellow  ;  perennial  Sunflowers,  the  Ijestlieing 
Helianthus  rigidus  and  its  tall  form  Miss  Mellish,  II.  deca- 
petalus,  H.  lactiflorus,  and  H.  multiflorus,  both  single  and 
double,  Rudbeckia  laciniata.  Golden  Glow,  Achillea  Eupa- 
torium.  Orange  :  Lilium  croceum,  Eudbeckia  speciosa,  orange 
African  Marigold,  Helenium  pumilum  and  Tritonias,  and 
with  them  Helenium  striatum  and  tall  French  Marigolds. 
Scarlet :  Lilium  chalcedonicum,  Monarda  (the  best  scarlet 
form),  Tritomas,  Lychnis  chalcedonica,  and  red  Hollyhocks, 
Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  Dahlias,  especially  Fire  King.  The 
continuation  of  the  border  in  orange,  full  and  light  yellow  as 
above.  White  :  Phlox  Avalanche,  Achillea  The  Pearl,  white 
Hollyhock  and  Dahlia,  white  Galega,  white  perennial  Lupine, 
white  Fraxinella,  Hydrangea  paniculata,  Galloniacandicans. 
Lavender,  violet,  and  purple  :  Galega  type  colour.  Geranium 
ibericura  platyphyllum,  perennial  Lupine.  Monkshood, 
purple  Delphiniums,  early  Michaelmas  Daisies,  especially 
Aster  acris  and  A.  Amellus.  Pink  :  Phlox  le  Soleil,  double 
Soapwort,  Lavatera  trimestris,  pink  Gladiolus.  For  the 
rock  edge,  in  addition  to  the  plants  you  name.  Dark  l>lue  : 
Gentiana  acaulis,  Phacelia  campanularia.  Light  blue : 
Agathfea  coelestis,  Water  Forget-me-not,  Irispumilaccerulea. 
I'ellow :  yellow  Dead-nettle,  golden  Marjoram,  yellow 
Everlasting,  Oenothera  missouriensis.  White :  common 
white  Pink,  Iberis  sempervirens,  Achillea  umbellata. 
Scarlet  :  Zauschneria  californica,  Grammanthes  gentianoides 
(sow  in  a  pot  and  turn  out  whole).  Delphinium  nudicaule. 
Purple:  Pansies  and  Violas.  Pink:  Phlox  Vivid,  Daphne 
Cneorum,  Silene  pendula.  Dianthus  Napoleon  I.  that  you 
propose  to  use  for  pink  colouring  is  not  pink,  but  a  strong 
red  that  may  be  called  crimson-scarlet.— Ens.] 

Sub-shrubs  under  larger  shrubs.— Will  you 
advise  me  what  to  plant  in  a  fairly  large  shrubljcry,  or  set  of 
dug  beds  under  trees,  such  as  Crabs,  Cherries,  Norway 
ilaples  and  Birches  (all  young  trees),  and  around  Rhododen- 
drons, Tree  Ivies,  and  the  like  *?  I  have  a  good  many  varieties 
of  St.  John's  Wort  and  of  Heaths  already,  but  there  is  a 
good  deal  more  space  to  cover  with  things  that  will  success- 
fully fight  the  weeds  which  would  otherwise  be  luxuriant. 
It  is  the  second  year  of  a  new  garden  on  the  coast  of  York- 
shire. My  exposure  is  full  south,  the  slope  of  the  land  is 
eastward  towards  the  sea.  The  tcp  of  the  clift'  is  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off.  The  soil  is  a  good  friable  loam  from 
12  inches  to  IS  inches  deep,  well  drained,  on  the  slope  of  a 
hill.— K.  L.  [As  your  soil  is  loamy  there  is  a  smaller  choice 
of  sub-shrubs  than  if  it  was  light  or  peaty,  thou'^h  many  of 
the  peat  shrubs  do  fairly  well  in  loam.  Alpine  Khododen- 
drons  do  well,  and  the  beautiful  Alexandrian  Laurel  (Kuscus 
racemosus),  also  Skimmias,  and  some  of  the  Andrumedas. 
The  Nortli  American  Kubus  nutkan\is  is  capital  for  this  use, 
and  Savin  (the  dwarf -spreading  Juniper)  should  be  largely 
planted.  Berberis  Aquifolium  can  hardly  be  too  much  used, 
as  it  is  beautiful  at  all  times  of  the  year.  Bertieris  Thun- 
bergi  is  a  valuable  sub-shrub,  turning  a  fine  red  in  autumn. 
Cotoneaster  buxifolia,  Crataegus  Pyracantha,  and  Peniettyas 
will  all  do  well.  Late  Dutch  Honeysuckle  makes  a  good 
clump  covering,  also  tlie  neat  Euonymus  radicans  variegatus. 
A  good  group  of  a  dozen  or  more  plants  should  be  used  at  a 
time  and  the  ground  must  be  kept  clean  around  them  for  at 
least  two  years.  After  that,  if  the  clumps  weie  thoroughly 
well  prepared  at  first,  the  under  planting  may  be  left  to  fight 
it  out  with  the  grass  and  weeds,  Ijur  it  must  be  cared  for  at 
the  beginning.-- Eds.  ] 


QUESTION. 

Lime  for  Caesalplnia  japonica  and  IVIutisia 
deeurrens.— Will  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  whether 
Ca-salpinia  japonica  and  Mutisia  deeurrens  show  any  objec- 
tion to  limeV  I  want  to  try  these  out  of  doors,  and,  in  <mr 
very  wet  climate,  1  think  certain  things  show  a  decided 
preference  for  being  given  a  very  limey  soil,  not,  I  think,  a 
preference  for  the  nature  of  the  soil,  so  much  as  for  its  dry 
texture.  If  these  two  plants  do  not  dislike  lime  I  shnuhl 
certainlj  try  them  iu  it,  and  I  shall  be  much  obliged  to  any 
one  who  will  tell  me  wiiether  they  dislike  it  or  not.— A.  M., 
Ambleside. 


TRADE     NOTES. 

RuVAl.   Ai'l'OlNTMKXTS. 

Mn.  WiLiJAM  Bui.i,,  F.L.S.,  Y.M.tl.,  new  plant  merchant, 
of  5:i(>,  King's  Road,  (lielsea,  has  been  honoured  with  the 
appointment  of  florist  to  His  i\lajosty  the  King. 

-MESSiiS.  DIOKSONS  ANI»  Co.,  1,  Waterloo  Place.  Edhiburgh, 
have,  we  are  pleased  to  learn,  been  app.tinted  nurserymen 
and  seedsmen  to  His  Majesty  the  King. 
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HE  annual  report  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  is  pleasant  reading. 
It  is  a  record  of  interesting  work, 
energetically  performed  by  the 
honorary  secretaries,  and  supported 
with  enthusiasm  by  the  members,  and  as  a 
result  the  annual  meeting  was  attended  by  a 
large  majority  of  the  leading  amateur  and 
trade  Rose  growers  of  the  country.  We  feel 
sure  the  committee's  report  will  be  read  with 
interest,  and  therefore  give  it  the  prominence 
it  deserves. 

"  The  past  year  has  been  an  eventful  one  in  the 
society's  history,  owing  to  the  removal  of  the 
metropolitan  exhibition  from  the  Crystal  Palace 
to  the  Temple  Gardens.  As  this  was  the  first 
independeiil  show  that  has  been  held  by  the 
societj'  for  over  twenty  years  some  anxiety  was 
felt  as  to  its  success.  Fortunately  the  new  venture 
has  met  with  general  approval,  and  from  a  financial 
point  of  view  has  proved  satisfactory,  considering 
how  difficult  it  is  at  first  to  make  an  exhibition 
of  this  kind  known  in  London.  The  show  was 
rendered  further  memorable  by  the  private  visit 
paid  to  it  by  the  society's  patroness,  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen.  The  display  of  Roses  was  with  two 
exceptions  the  largest  the  society  has  yet  held, 
but  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms  was  below 
th'S  usual  standard.  Tea  Roses  and  garden  Roses 
exc;epted,  which  in  man3'  stands  were  remarkably 
fine. 

"  While  mentioning  the  metropolitan  exhibition 
the  committee  desire  to  express  their  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  kindness  of  the  Treasurer  and  Benchers  of 
thelnner  Temple  in  so  readily  acceding  to  the  request 
of  our  president  that  the  society's  exhibition  might 
be  held  this  year  in  their  gardens.  They  also  at 
the  same  time  wish  to  acknowledge  their  great 
indebtedness  to  the  president  and  council  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society  in  placing  at  the 
society's  disposal  their  staff  of  assistants,  who, 
together  with  their  able  secretary,  the  Rev.  W. 
Wilks,  rendered  such  valuable  help  both  on  the 
show  day  and  previously.  They  have  also  to 
thank  all  those  members  who  promised  contribu- 
tions to  the  Temple  Rose  Show  Guarantee  Fund — 
amounting  in  all  to  £357  7s.  A  novel  feature  was 
the  insurance  of  the  exhibition  at  Lloyd's  against 
loss  should  the  attendance  be  seriously  affected  by 
the  show  day  being  wet.  Fortunately  the  day  on 
which  the  exhibition  was  held  proved  fine,  and 
the  gate-money  sufficiently  good  to  prevent  any 
demands  being  made  on  the  guarantee  fund." 

The  report  then  refers  to  the  Richmond  and 
Northern  .^how.a,  the  flowers  at  the  latter 
e.xhibition   being  of   superb   quality,   and  the  I 


respective  secretaries  are  praised  for  their 
work.  "At  both  exhibitions  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  the  local  committees  were 
admirable,  and  much  credit  is  due  to  the 
hon.  secretary  of  the  Richmond  Horticultural 
Society,  Mr.  C.  R.  King,  and  to  Messrs.  G.  H. 
Mackereth  and  F.  W.  Poole,  hon.  secretaries 
of  the  North  Lonsdale  Rose  Society,  for  the 
complete  way  in  which  those  arrangements 
were  carried  out." 

Another  pamphlet  about  Tea  Roses  has 
been  issued,  and  we  referred  to  its  publi- 
cation last  week.  These  pamphlets  are 
excellent  in  every  way,  concise,  practical,  and 
helpful. 

With  regard  to  the  finance  there  is  a  balance 
in  hand  of  £31  8s  4d.,  and  during  the  year 
200  new  members  vvere  enrolled,  the  net  gain 
being  L50,  and  the  total  number  740,  which  is 
most  satisfactory. 

The  report  finishes  with  an  enumeration  of 
members  privileges,  which  should  result  in  a 
decided  increase  in  subscribers. 

"In  no  previous  year  has  the  committee  been 
able  to  offer  their  members  so  many  substantial 
privileges.  Members  subscribing  £1  Is.  will  be 
entitled  to  six  5s.  tickets,  and  subscribers  of 
10s.  6d.  to  three  5s.  tickets  of  admission  to  the 
society's  exhibition  in  the  Temple  Gardens  ;  or,  if 
preferred,  any  of  these  tickets  will  admit  at  the 
opening  to  either  of  the  society's  provincial  shows. 
In  addition  to  this  the  council  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  have  very  kindly  promised, 
free  of  charge,  a  7s.  6d.  ticket  of  admission  to 
their  Rose  conference  in  Holland  Park  to  any 
member  who  may  make  application  for  it. 
Members  Joining  the  society  for  the  first  time  in 
1902  will  also  received  copies  of  the  following 
publications :  The  new  edition  of  the  '  Official 
Catalogue  of  Exhibition  and  Garden  Roses,'  the 
revised  edition  of  the  '  Hints  on  Planting  Roses,' 
the  '  Report  of  the  Conferences  on  Pruning  and 
Exhibiting  Roses,'  the  '  Report  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Rose  Soils,'  the  'Conference  Report  on 
the  Decorative  Use  of  some  Garden  Roses,'  and  to 
a  symposium  on  'How  to  Grow  and  Show  Tea 
Roses.'  Members  alone  are  allowed  to  compete 
at  the  shows  of  the  society.  Members  will  be 
entitled  to  purchase  tickets  for  their  friends  for 
the  Temple  Rose  show  at  reduced  prices. 

"The  best  thanks  of  the  committee  are  due  to 
the  donors  of  those  special  prizes  which  so  much 
increased  the  attractiveness  of  the  schedule  of  the 
metropolitan  exhibition.  Among  these  may  be 
specially  mentioned  the  handsome  prizes  offered  by 
Mrs.  Campion  and  Captain  Ramsay.  They  also 
wish  to  draw  attention  to  the  great  help  the3'  have 
this    vear    received    from    the    local    secretaries, 


tions  of  the  Temple  Rose  show,  the  membership  of 
the  society  has  been  to  such  an  unusual  extent 
augmented,  and  more  particularly  from  Mr.  H.  P. 
Landon,  Mr.  W.  E.  Martin,  Mr.  H.  E.  Molyneux, 
Rev.  F.  Page-Roberts,  Mr.  E.  R.  Smith,  and  Mr. 
R.  E.  West." 

Our  report  of  the  annual  meeting,  presided 
over  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea,  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  rosarians,  and  one  proposal  in 
particular  excited  considerable  discu.ssion,  viz., 
for  a  two  days  show.  The  president,  the  Dean 
of  Rochester,  and  others  unable  to  be  present, 
wrote  condemning  in  no  unmeasured  terms 
this  proposed  innovation,  and  the  meeting  was 
of  the  same  opinion.  We  are  heartily  pleased 
that  such  a  proposal  was  not  carried.  Every 
frequenter  of  Rose  shows  knows  that  on  a  hot 
summer's  day  Roses  have  a  short  life,  not 
lasting  sometimes  until  the  afternoon.  A 
Rose  exhibition  on  the  second  day  must  be 
a  sad  sight.  We  should  be  sorry  for  the 
secretary  who  came  into  contact  with  the  man 
who  paid  to  see  the  feast  of  colour  and 
fragrance. 

The  annual  dinner  which  followed  the 
meeting  was  presided  over  by  Mr.  E.  B. 
Lindsell,  the  amateur  champion  grower  of  the 
year. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 


National  Rose  Society.— Arpange- 

mentS  for  1902.— Arrangements  have  been 
made  with  the  Devcm  and  Exeter  Rose  and 
Horticultural  Society  to  hold  the  Southern  Exhi- 
bition at  Exeter,  which  is  the  most  south-westerly 
locality  the  society  has  yet  visited.  The  metro- 
politan exhibition,  by  the  kind  permission  of  the 
Treasurer  and  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple,  will 
again  be  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens,  the  date 
fixed  for  the  show,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Benchers,  being  Tuesday,  July  1.  The  Northern 
exhibition  will  take  place  at  Manchester,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Royal  Botanical  and  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  Manchester,  on  Saturday, 
July  19.  It  is  now  sixteen  years  since  the  society 
last  held  an  exhibition  in  Manchester,  and  the 
committee  look  forward  hopefully  to  revisiting 
that  city,  knowing  what  successful  shows  they 
held  there  in  the  years  ISSO,  1884,  and  1885. 
Prizes  will  also  be  offered  b}'  the  societj'  at  the 
exhibition,  which  will  be  held  in  connection  with 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Rose  conference 
in  Holland  Park. 

Tlie  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Krelage.— As  we 

briefly  announced  this  famous  Dutch  horticulturist 
died  recently.  His  death  is  a  distinct  loss  to  his 
native  country.  Mr.  Krelage  was  head  of  the 
well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  E.  H.  Krelage  and  Son, 
of  Haarlem,  and  readers  of  The  Garden  will 
remember  that  it  was  through  him  that  the  late- 
flowering  Tulips  called  "Darwins"  were  intro- 
duced. 


Visitors    to   the   Haarlem    nurseries    will 

through   whose  exertions,   assisted  by  the  attrac-  I  remember  Mr.  Krelage  with  kindly  feelings.     His 
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knowledge  of  bulbs  was  immense,  and  his  library 
a  perfect  storehouse  of  horticultural  ami  botanical 
works. 

Testimonial  to  Mr.  Rieliard  Dean, 

V.M.H.— It  has  been  suggested  that  a  very 
suitable  date  for  the  presentation  of  the  testi- 
monial would  be  February  1,  1902.  which  is  Mr. 
Dean's  seventy-second  birthday.  We  understand 
a  proposal  will  be  made  at  a  meeting  of  the  sub- 
scribers,, which  is  to  be  held  early  in  the  new  year, 
that  Mr.  Dean  be  entertained  and  the  presentation 
made  on  that  date.  Meantime,  the  sub.scription 
list  is  being  kept  open,  and  Mr.  Sherwood  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  any  one  at  1.32,  Houndsditeh, 
London. 

Mp.  C.  J.  Graham.— We  are  very  sorry 
to  hear  of  the  long  and  serious  illness  of  this  well- 
known  rosarian,  who  a  few  years  ago  contributed 
a  series  of  interesting  and  important  articles  to 
The  Garden.  He  is  a  keen  supporter  of  the 
National  Rose  Societ}',  and  many  expressions  of 
sj'mpathj'  were  heard  at  the  recent  annual  dinner. 

East  Anglian  Hoptieultupal  Club. 

— This  flourishing  club,  which  at  the  end  of  1901 
can  boast  of  a  membership  of  244  members  of  all 
grades  of  the  craft,  has  just  held  its  annual  meeting. 
The  lengthy  report  presented  bj'  the  committee 
and  read  by  the  secretary,  Mr.  W.  L.  Wallis,  shows 
great  progressive  strides  on  all  sides  during  the 
past  year,  the  funds  in  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
session  being  over  £90.  Essaj'  competitions  proved 
a  stirring  feature,  and  the  committee  have  arranged 
for  a  further  series  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
.J.  Powley  was  re-elected  to  the  presidency,  with 
an  able  lieutenant  in  Mr.  T.  B.  Field,  gardener  to 
Baroness  Berners,  of  Ashwellthorpe  Hall.  Mr. 
W.  L.  Wallis,  12,  Royal  Arcade,  Norwich,  was 
unanimously  re-elected  secretarj'.  Mr.  E.  Peake, 
who  may  be  described  as  the  botanist  of  the  club, 
was  added  to  the  list  of  vice-presidents.  Other 
officers  were  re-elected  who  had  completed  their 
term  of  service.  Some  fine  examples  of  Grapes 
and  Leeks  were  exhibited  in  the  monthly  competi- 
tion, whilst  Mr.  J.  W.  Church  received  an  award 
of  merit  for  a  beautiful  white  sport  from  that  useful 
decorative  Chrysanthemum  Mme.  Melaine  Falier, 
good  in  all  points. 

Botanical  Books. — At  a  sale  at  Messrs. 
Sotheb}',  Wilkinson,  and  Hodge's  i-ecently  the 
following  books  were  .sold  :  "  Orlus  Sanitatis,  De 
herbis  et  Plantis,"  &c.,  1511,  £1.5;  .John  Parkin- 
son's "Theatrum  Botanicum,"  1640,  £4  17s.  (id.  ; 
another  copy  of  the  same,  £2  63.  ;  "  The  Gardens 
of  England,''  bv  E.  A.  Brooke,  18.57,  £5  ;  "Alpine 
Plants,"  by  D.  Wooster,  1874,  £1  4s.  ;  John 
Evelyn's  "  Silva  :  A  Discourse  of  Forest 
Trees,"  1812,  £2  2s.:  "The  Flower  Garden 
Display'd  in  above  400  Curiovis  Representations 
of  the  most  Beautiful  Flowers,"  1732,  £2; 
"  Descriptive  Account  of  the  ilansion  and  Gardens 
of  White  Knights."  by  Hofland,  privately  printed 
for  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  no  date,  £2  2s.  ; 
"  Exotic  Botany,"  by  Dr.  John  Hill,  17.59,  !3s.  ; 
John  Gerarde's  "  Herball  or  Generall  Historie  of 
Plantes,"  first  edition,  1597,  £8  17s.  6d.  ;  the  same, 
1663  edition,  £8  2s.  6d  ;  "  A  Booke  of  the  Arte 
and  Maner  :  How  to  Plant  and  Grafle  .all  sortes  of 
Trees  :  How  to  set  Stones  and  some  Pepins,  &c. ," 
by  Leonard  Maseal,  1575,  £12;  "The  First  and 
Seconde  Partes  of  the  Herbal,"  bv  Dr.  William 
Turner,  156S,  £10. 

Early    vegetables    in    Inverness- 

Sllire. — It  may  interest  some  of  your  readers 
to  hear  that  to-day  (December  20)  we  have  cut 
good  dishes  of  Rhubarb,  Seakale,  and  A.sparagus. 
I  believe  it  is  a  record  date  for  the  two  latter  so 
far  north,  and  early  for  Rhubarb.  Dochfour,  the 
property  of  J.  R.  W.  Baillie,  Esq.,  is  on  the  north 
side  of  Loch  Ness.— .J.  S.  Turner,  T/k-  Garden.'^, 
Dochfour,  Inrerne^fi-shire. 

Mr.  Benjamin  James.— We  regret  t.j 

hear  of  the  death  of  the  late  manager  of  the  sceil 
department  in  Messrs.  Rirhard  Smith  and  Co.'s 
nurserv  at  Worcester. 

The    Dean    of    Rochester.— EarK   in 

December,  on  the  f)ccasion  of  the  Dean's  eighty- 
second  birthday,  besides  numberless  letters  of 
congratulation  that  reached  him,  a  special  token 
of  affection  was  offered  him  by  the  clergy  of  the 


Diocese  of  Rochester.  Dean  Hole  was  one  of  the 
earliest  and  best  friends  of  The  (4ari)EN,  and 
though  we  trust  that  his  birthdays  maj'  vet  be 
man}',  we  should  have  been  glad,  had  we  been 
apprised  of  it  in  time,  to  add  our  congratulations, 
that  we  also  know  would  have  been  echoed  b}' 
many  of  our  readers  on  this  birthday  that  was 
chosen  for  special  recognition.  How  much  the 
Dean  nas  done  in  the  interests  of  horticulture  in 
general  and  to  foster  the  love  of  Roses  in  particular 
it  svould  be  impossible  to  say.  For  many  years  he 
has  been  the  honoured  president  of  the  National 
Rose  Society.  His  name  and  that  of  the  Rose  are 
almost  inseparable.  In  years  to  come,  when  those 
of  us  who  are  still  enjoying  the  purest  and  most 
enduring  of  human  joys  in  our  gardens  shall  be 
here  no  longer,  his  name  will  live  in  association 
with  his  almost  life-long  devotion  to  the  Rose, 
while  his  copious  writings,  full  of  the  joj'  of  life, 
will  lead  future  generations  to  love  their  gardens 
all  the  better,  and  especially'  to  bare  the  head  and 
bend  the  knee  before  the  Queen  of  Flowers.  Despite 
his  eighty-two  years,  those  who  have  the  great  gain 
and  privilege  of  Dean  Hole's  friendship,  can  never 
think  of  him  as  an  old  man.  For  though  the  words 
"  venerable  "  and  "  very  reverend  "  befit  his  years 
and  high  ecclesiastical  estate,  those  who  know  him 
know  well  how  j'oung  is  his  heart  and  how  quick 
and  fresh  are  his  human  sympathies. 

The  Royal  Horticultural  Society's 

Rose  conference. — ^Vhilst  the  announce- 
ment of  the  intention  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  to  hold  a  great  Rose  conference  and  show 
in  Holland  Park  during  the  last  week  of  .June  next 
was  hailed  with  great  satisfaction,  the  proposal 
having  wide  interest,  it  is  somewhat  unpleasant 
now  to  learn  that  the  great  Coronation  ceremony, 
which  must  of  necessity  absorb  everything  else  by 
reason  of  its  great  importance  and  interest,  is  to 
be  held  in  the  same  week.  That  being  so  it  seems 
obvious  that  the  proposed  Rose  conference  must 
for  the  coming  year  be  either  abandoned  or  be  held 
at  some  other  date.  But  on  what  date  if  so  altered  ? 
The  previous  week  would  doubtless  be  too  earlj- 
for  Roses,  whilst  the  succeeding  week  would  be 
impossible  because  of  the  great  metropolitan  show 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  in  the  gardens  of  the 
Temple.  There  would  in  the  latter  case  be  the 
alternative  that  tlie  Rose  conference  beheld  on  the 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  National  Rose 
Societ3''s  show  being  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday, 
but  even  in  such  case  the  latter  body  could  not 
utilise  the  tents  or  official  services  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  as  was  done  last  year.  Even 
were  the  Rose  conference  restricted  to  one  day 
only  the  difficulty  thus  presented  would  still 
remain.  It  is  a  most  unfortunate  difficulty  that  is 
thus  presented,  but  it  cannot  be  helped.  Were  it 
resolved  to  hold  the  Rose  conference  on  .lune  24 
and  25,  it  is  but  too  probable,  having  in  view  the 
dominating  importance  attaching  to  the  Coronation 
ceremonies,  that  the  attendance  would  be  small, 
and  thus  materially  render  the  conference  as  an 
exhibition  a  failure.  The  demand  which  will  that 
week  also  be  made  on  the  nursery  trade  in  decora- 
tive aspects  .seems  likely  to  place  insuperable 
difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that  so  interesting  a  function  as  the  proposed  con- 
ference should  thus  be  surrounded  with  danger  to 
its  success.  — A.  1). 

Yelloiv  -  berried    Holly.  —  The  scarlet 

berries  of  the  common  Holly  are  so  conspicuous  at 
this  season  that  one  is  apt  to  overlook  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  variety  in  which  the  fruits  are  bright 
yellow,  and  a  tree  well  loaded  with  them  at  once 
arrests  attention,  as  berries  of  that  colour  are 
scarce,  not  only  among  members  of  the  Holly 
family,  but  also  in  the  case  of  all  our  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  remarkable  for  their  ornamental  fruits. 
The  yellow-berried  Holly  is  an  old  variety,  being 
one  of  those  mentioned  by  Loudon.  The  yellow- 
berried  Yew  (fructo-luteo)  is  even  less  known  than 
the  golden  variety  of  the  Holly. — T. 

Fragrant  Carnations.— Fragrance 

greatly  enhances  the  value  of  an\  Carnation,  and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  most  of  the  new  varieties 
are  ijuite  scentless.  Crimson  Clove  is  probably 
the  most  fragrant;  but  there  are  others  so  sweet 
as  to   merit   a   place   in   every  collection.     Uriah 


Pike  is  very  sweet,  and  a  gooil  and  constant 
bloomer  ;  it  is  sometimes  classed  as  a  tree  Carna- 
tion, but  is  really  a  border  variety.  Celia,  a  little 
known  variety,  is  very  fragrant,  the  flowers  being  | 

of  large  size,  fine  form,  and  of  a  beautiful  deep 
pink  colour  ;  it  is  a  robust  grower.  Mrs.  Charles 
Daniels,  a  lovelj'  pink  variety,  is  a  great  acquisi- 
tion, being  very  free  flowering  and  delieiously 
scented.  Edith  Leadenham,  a  while  variety, 
must  be  included  :  the  flowers  are  borne  on  stitl 
stems  in  great  profusion,  and  are  of  excellent  form  ; 
it  is  also  nicely  scented.  Cantab,  a  rich  scarlet  self, 
is  almost  as  powerfuU}'  scented  as  the  old  Clove. 
The  White  Clove  (Gloire  de  Nancy)  is  very  fragrant, 
but  it  is  such  a  notorious  pod-splitter  that  many 
have  discarded  it.  In  some  soils,  however,  it  does 
not  split,  and  then  few  varieties  are  more  useful. — 
.J.  Crawford. 

Plumbago  rosea. — This  species  is  very 
distinct  from  the  porcelain  blue  of  P.  capensis  and 
the  deep  blue  of  P.  Larpenta-.  The  flowers  are 
rosy  scarlet,  while  in  the  variety  coccinea  they  are 
even  brighter  coloured.  The  tj'pical  species  is  a 
very  old  plant  in  gardens,  having  been  introduced 
from  the  East  Indies  as  long  ago  as  1777,  and  for 
many  years  it  has  been  decidedly  popular  with 
those  that  desire  to  maintain  a  displa}'  of  flowers 
in  the  stove  throughout  the  winter  months.  The 
season  of  blooming  is,  however,  not  limited  to  this 
period,  as  flowers  are  often  burne  at  other  seasons. 
The}'  are  disposed  in  slender  spikes,  and  though 
thin  in  texture  stand  well  when  on  the  plant,  but 
they  are  of  little  use  for  cutting,  otherwise  the 
plant  would  doubtless  be  more  grown  than  it  is. 
Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  shoots  strike  root 
readily  enough  during  the  growing  season,  and  the 
plant  itself  succeeds  in  ordinary  potting  compost, 
with  the  usual  treatment  given  to  intermediate  or 
cooler  stove  plants. — H.  P. 

Cli'Via  Gardeni,  —  The  large  umbels  of 
showy  flowers  borne  by  C.  miniata  and  its 
numerous  garden  forms  make  the  blossoms  of  other 
species  look  poor  and  insignificant  in  comparison, 
yet  both  the  subject  of  this  note  and  also  C.  nobilis 
have  claims  on  our  attention.  C.  Gardeni  has  a 
fairly  wide  distribution  in  South  Africa,  and  when 
out  of  flower  might  readily  be  mistaken  for 
miniata.  On  well -grown  plants  the  leaves  are 
2  feet  6  inches  long  by  2  inches  to  2J-  inches  wide, 
and  arching,  the  whole  plant  making  a  mass  of 
leaves  nearly  3  feet  across.  The  flowers  are  borne 
throughout  the  winter  :  they  are  yellow  and  red, 
tubular,  2  inches  long  and  poidulous,  twenty  or  so 
being  borne  together  in  umbels  on  stout  scapes 
well  above  the  leaves.  It  grows  well  either  in  pots 
or  planted  in  borders.  Under  the  former  method 
it  should  lie  repotted  ver}-  rarely,  as  pot-bound 
plants  both  bloom  better  and  the  flowers  are 
usually  of  richer  colour.  For  a  large  conservatory 
it  makes  an  excellent  subject  for  a  dark  place. 
Although  it  prefers  plentv  of  light  and  sun  it 
makes  good  progress  under  worse  conditions.  At 
Kew  flowering  plants  are  to  be  seen  in  the  Cape 
house  and  Winter  (harden. — W.  Dai.limore. 

Chrysanthemum  Blush  Canning. 

— The  white  flowers  of  Lady  Canning  are  so  well 
known  that  it  is  interesting  to  know  of  a  charming 
blush  sport  from  that  variety.  At  the  December 
meeting  of  the  National  Chr.\'sauthemum  Society's 
Floral  Committee,  Messrs.  W.  and  R.  Owen,  of 
Maidenhead,  showed  small  plants  of  this  sport, 
and  it  was  awarded  a  flrst  class  certificate.  Some 
growers  thought  that  with  such  a  lovely  rose-pink 
sort  as  Mme.  Felix  Perrin,  the  blush  colouring  of 
the  sport  under  notice  was  not  wanted,  but  there 
is  room  for  both. — C. 

Chrysanthemum     Tuxedo. —  A 

December  flowering  Japanese  Chrysanthemum 
has  special  value  as  a  decorati\e  plant.  The 
flowers  of  Tuxedo  come  within  the  latter  category. 
Not  only  are  they  of  good  size  and  pleasing  form, 
but  their  colour,  a  rich  bright  bronze,  is  highly 
esteemed,  because  Chrysanthemums  of  this  colour 
are  rare  so  late  in  the  year.  The  catalogues 
describe  the  colour  as  orange,  shaded  chestnut, 
but  this  is  hardly  correct.  The  plant  has  a  good 
constitution,  and  grows  to  a  height  of  between 
4  feet  and  5  feet.  To  be  seen  at  its  best  it  should 
be  partially  disbudded. — D.  B.  C. 
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Early  Sweet  Peas.— Sweet  Peas  are 
such  favourite  flowers  that  most  people  liku  to 
have  them  as  early  in  summer  as  possible.  For 
early  flowering  the  seed  should  be  sown  in  pots 
3J  inches  in  diameter  in  December.  If  smaller 
pots  are  used  the  young  plants  are  almost  sure  to 
become  root  bound  and  stunted  before  planting 
out  time  arrives.  Use  good  loani}'  soil  three  parts 
and  one  part  well-decomposed  manure.  Half  fill 
the  pots  with  soil,  pressing  it  in  firmly,  afterwards 
sowing  the  seed  not  too  thickly  and  leaving  a 
margin  for  the  reception  of  water.  I'laee  the  pots 
in  a  frame,  plunging  them  to  the  rims  in  ashes  or 
cocoanut  fibre,  and  keep  the  soil  rather  dry  until 
the  young  plants  appear.  Keep  them  as  cool  as 
possible,  as  coddling  soon  ruins  them,  and  when  the 
lights  are  drawn  off  the  frame  throw  a  piece  of 
fish  netting  over  it  to  ward  ott'  sparrows,  which 
will  soon  devour  them.  Mice  also  are  often 
troublesome,  but  they  may  easily  be  caught  with 
figure  4  or  small  steel  traps  baited  with  burnt 
cheese.  In  January  the  plants  may  be  assisted 
with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  if  at  all  crowded 
thin  them  out.  The  end  of  February  is  a  good 
time  for  planting  out,  and  in  the  meantime  the 
ground  should  be  well  prepared  by  digging  in 
liberally  well-decayed  manure.  Cow  manure  is 
best  for  light  soil,  wood  ashes  and  roadside 
parings.  Plant  in  shallow  drills,  anil  when  growth 
has  advanced  a  little  draw  the  soil  from  each  side 
of  the  drills  to  the  plants  to  steady  them.  If  the 
weather  is  cold  when  the  plants  are  put  out  gi\e 
shelter  by  means  of  small  evergreen  branches. 
Mulch  and  stake,  and  never  allow  any  seed  jjods 
to  form  on  the  plants. 

Peach  Ppinee  of  AVales.— This  is  one 

of  the  most  valuable  Peaches  in  cultivation,  though 
strange  to  say  it  is  not  generally  grown.  Probably 
its  somewhat  rough  shape  is  against  it,  though  it 
always  colours  well,  and  is  of  excellent  flavour. 
The  growth  is  short  jointed,  and  it  sets  its  fruit 
so  freely  that  a  good  crop  is  always  certain.  I 
grew  it  for  many  years  in  a  lean-to  Peach  house, 
and  it  usuallj'  ripened  about  the  middle  of  August. 
It  will  keep  in  good  condition  a  long  while  in  a 
cool  fruit  room.  I  have  never  grown  it  out  of 
doors,  but  believe  it  would  succeed  well.  I 
consider  it  an  excellent  Peach  for  amateurs. — J. 
Crawtokd. 

ColchiCUm  Tenorii.— Under  the  name  of 
Colchicum  Bisignani  I  bought,  in  1900,  a  Meadow 
Saffron,  which  appears  to  be  C.  Tenorii,  as 
described  in  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker's  account  of  the  genua 
in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society.  Although 
my  expectations,  founded  upon  the  catalogue 
descriptions,  that  it  was  the  largest  of  all  the 
Meadow  Saffrons,  have  not  been  realised,  the  dis- 
appointment has  been  more  than  compensated  for 
by  its  late  time  of  blooming.  Last  year  it  was  late 
in  flowering,  and  this  year  it  did  not  bloom  until 
the  end  of  November ;  now  that  December  has 
come  in  it  looks  as  if  it  would  see  the  old  year  out. 
It  is  pleasant  indeed  to  see  a  small  patch  of  its 
bright  flowers  at  the  foot  of  one  of  the  rockeries. 
Mr.  Baker  calls  the  flower  lilac-purple,  but  it  seems 
rather  brighter,  as  there  is  a  pronounced  warm 
tinge  of  almost  scarlet  running  through  the  flower. 
It  is  faintly,  yet  distinctly,  tesselated.  C.  Tenorii 
is  an  Italian  species,  and  ought  to  be  both  cheaper 
and  more  plentiful  in  this  country  than  it  has  been 
for  some  time.  It  seems  to  be  hardy  enough,  and 
increases  with  fair  rapidity  here  in  light  moderately 
moist  soil. — S.  Arnott,  C'arsethom,  hi/  Dumfrie>i, 
N.B. 

Notable  plants  of  Erica  hyemalis. 

— The  pretty  winter-flowering  Erica  hyemalis  and 
its  white  variety  are  so  universally  seen  as  neat 
little  bushes,  generally  in  pots  5  inches  in  diameter, 
that  any  departure  from  the  method  usually 
adopted  is  sure  to  arrest  attention.  In  the  nursery 
of  Mr.  J.  Sweet,  at  Whetstone,  so  well  known  for  the 
perfect  waj'  in  which  man}'  delightful  hard-wooded 
plants  are  turned  out,  this  Heath  is  flowering  well, 
and  that  in  quite  a  novel  form.  Each  plant  consists 
almost  entirely  of  one  single  shoot,  about  '2  feet 
high,  which,  for  the  greater  part  of  that  length,  is 
crowded  with  clusters  of  blossoms,  disposed  on 
short  spurs.  A  few  minor  shoots  at  the  base  bear 
some  flowers,  hence   many  of  the  plants  present 


the  appearance  of  a  much  elongated  pyramid, 
while  examples  even  occur  that  are  ahuost  columnar 
in  habit.  In  these  last  the  basal  shoots  are  sup- 
pressed, or  nearly  so.  F.  melanthera  is  also  there 
grown  in  a  free  and  striking  fashion,  as,  instead 
of  the  somewhat  dumpy  bush  so  often  seen,  the 
plants  of  this  are  about  a  couple  of  feel  higli, 
pyramidal  in  shape,  and  profusely  laden  from 
base  to  summit  with  pretty  little  blush-tinted 
blossoms. — H.   P. 

Beg'onia   imperialis.— Though    this 

Begonia  has  no  flower  beauty  to  recommend  it,  the 
handsome  leafage  of  the  typical  kind  and  its  forms 
entitle  it  to  a  place  among  the  best  of  its  race.  It 
was  introduced  from  Mexico  by  M.  Verschaftelt  in 
IS.'iO,  and  soon  made  its  way  to  this  country,  as  it 
was  awarded  a  second-class  certificate  by  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  in  the  spring  of  1862,  when 
shown  by  Messrs.  Veitch.  Mr.  Watson  gives 
it  a  place  among  the  best  fifty  Begonias  in  his 
paper  read  at  the  Begonia  conference  in  1S93,  but 
for  all  this  it  is  decidedly  uncommon,  probably 
owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  less  robust  in  constitu- 
tion than  the  various  forms  of  Begonia  Rex  which 
go  to  make  up  the  bulk  of  foliage  Begonias.  In 
B.  imperialis  the  broad  obliquely  heart-shaped 
leaves  are  from  4  inches  to  G  inches  across,  so 
densely  covereil  with  hairs  as  to  present  cpiite  a 
velvety  appearance,  and  in  colour  brownish,  with 
irregularly-shaped  bands  of  bright  green  along  the 
principal  veins.  There  is  a  variet}' — smaragdina 
— in  which  the  leaves  are  whollj'  of  a  delightful 
vivid  green,  like  a  piece  of  living  velvet.  The  most 
charming,  however,  of  all  forms  of  this  Begonia  is 
Otto  Forster,  sent  out  about  twenty-five  years 
ago,  and  at  that  time  announced  as  a  hybrid 
between  B.  imperialis  and  B.  Rex.  Little,  if  any, 
trace  is  to  be  found  of  the  last-named  species,  the 
leaf  being,  except  in  its  markings,  a  counterpart 
of  B.  imperialis.  The  ground  colour  is  a  kind  of 
bright  silvery  green,  while  the  spaces  between  the 
principal  veins,  except  for  some  little  distance  on 
either  side  of  the  midrib,  are  occupied  by  irregular 
brownish  blotches,  which  impart  quite  a  reddish 
feature  to  that  portion  of  the  under  surface.  It 
has  the  same  plush-like  appearance  as  the  others. 
These  Begonias  need  rather  a  moist  atmosphere  to 
develop  their  beautiful  foliage. — H.  P. 

Apple  Margil  in  winter.— From  now 

until  the  end  of  Januarj'  or  later  the  Apple 
Margil  is  welcome.  It  appears  to  have  been 
grown  in  Surrey  and  near  London  as  long  ago  as  a 
century  and  a-half,  and  is  a  delicious  little  fruit, 
with  a  rich  Bibston-like  flavour.  I  aril  aware  the 
fruits  at  times  are  not  always  in  the  best  condition, 
as,  if  gathered  too  earlj',  they  shrivel  badly,  but, 
left  a  good  time  on  the  trees,  I  have  kept  them  well 
into  March,  though  this  variety  is  at  its  best  in 
midwinter.  Margil,  although  not  equal  to  Cox's 
Orange,  crops  when  this  variety  fails,  and  its 
excellent  Ribston  flavour  is  always  appreciated. 
In  some  localities  it  is  a  splendid  cropper,  and  in 
others  not  so  good,  but  the  same  remark  applies  to 
most  hardy  fruits.  As  far  as  our  locality  is 
concerned  I  find  Margil  a  regular  cropper,  but  not 
a  heavy  one.  As  it  rarely  fails,  however,  it  is 
a  most  useful  winter  variety.  I  find  we  get  the 
best  fruits  from  small  bush  trees  on  the  Paradise 
stock  ;  it  makes  a  pretty  pyramid  of  small  growth, 
and,  as  it  flowers  early,  a  sheltered  position  is  most 
suitable.  I  saw  it  fruiting  well  on  some  old  trees 
grown  as  arches  over  walks  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  kingdom. — G.  Wythes,  Si/ojiii^oiwe  &Wrfe?(s, 
Middlesex. 

Muscat    Grapes    in    midwinter.— 

Without  exception  no  C4rape  can  compare  with  the 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  similar  kinds  under 
different  names,  and  good  bunches,  with  well- 
finished  berries,  are  welcome  in  dessert  at  this 
season.  My  reason  for  sending  this  note  is  to  point 
out  to  intending  planters  that  they  will  not  go  far 
wrong  if  they  rely  on  the  old  favourite  for  mid- 
winter supplies.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Muscat 
cannot  be  grown  to  perfection  unless  given  good 
culture,  but  this  can  be  done  at  little  greater  cost 
than  in  the  ease  of  an  inferior  variety.  The  fruit, 
when  not  used  at  home  but  sold,  well  repaj's  the 
cultivator  if  the  bvinches  hang  till  well  into 
December.   I  am  aware  it  is  said  that  this  Grape  does 


not  hang  well  into  midwinter,  but  sucli  is  not  the 
case  if  thj  berries  are  ripe  before  September.  Our 
best  Muscats  have  been  ripe  since  early  August, 
and,  though  a  berry  here  and  there  may  shrivel, 
there  is  little  decay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
vineries  are  low  and  in  a  somewhat  damp  position, 
though  in  the  northern  part  of  the  country.  In 
growing  this  variety  it  is  well  to  avoid  overcropping 
in  the  early  stages  of  growth. — A.  C.  N. 
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RETROSPECT  OF  THE 
LILY  SEASON. 


DURIN(»  the  year  1901  the  most  prominent 
feature  of  the  Lily  season  was  the 
I  conference  at  Chiswick,  valuable  to 
f  the  lover  of  these  charming  plants, 
not  only  on  account  of  the  many 
species  and  varieties  there  exhibited, 
but  also  by  reason  of  the  several  papers  read  on  the 
first  day  of  the  meeting  by  various  Lily  specialists. 
The  weather  was  too  tropical  to  be  regarded  as 
strictly  favourable,  as  it  not  only  caused  many  of 
the  flowers  to  soon  fade,  but  the  heat  in  the  tent 
was  almost  unbearable  ;  hence  it  was  very  difficult 
for  the  reader  to  obtain  the  undivided  attention 
of  his  audience.  The  Jom-nal  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society,  in  which  all  the  papers  are 
printed,  will,  however,  form  a  permanent  record  of 
the  proceedings.  Nothing  )iarticularly  new  was 
noted  at  Chiswick  ;  indeed,  the  \'ear  1901  has  not 
been  remarkable  for  the  introduction  of  any  new 
species,  as  far  as  the  horticulturist  is  concerned, 
though  botanical  collectors  may  perhaps  have 
discovered  specimens  which  are  at  present 
unknown  in  British  gardens,  but  there  is  a  wide 
difference  between  the  introduction  of  a  plant  in  a 
dried  or  living  state.  Two  awards  of  merit  were 
given  at  Chiswick,  first  to  Lilium  concolor 
Coridion,  a  yellow-flowered  form  of  the  Chinese 
L.  concolor,  which  has  bright  red  flowers,  and 
received  a  first-class  certificate  in  1896.  Neither 
can  by  any  stretch  of  imagination  be  regarded  as 
new,  for  L.  concolor  was  introduced  by  the  Hon. 
C.  Greville  in  1806,  and  the  variety  Coridion  has 
been  known  for  over  forty  years. 

The  second  award  of  merit  was  bestowed  upon  a 
Lily  or  Lilies  bearing  the  name  of  L.  Burbanki 
(a  hybrid  production);  this,  many  Lily  lovers 
think,  was  a  mistake,  for  a  Lily  bearing  the  above 
name  was  announced  from  America  as  a  hybrid 
between  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  washingtonianura, 
and  though  the  specimens  exhibited  were  certainly 
a  very  mixed  lot,  they  showed  no  trace  of  the  last- 
named  species,  though  some  of  them  might  be 
crosses  between  L.  pardalinum  and  L.  superbura. 
The  others  simply  represented  a  deep  coloured 
form  of  L.  pardalinum,  any  trace  of  L.  washing- 
tonianura being  imperceptible.  Concerning  this 
Lily  Messrs.  B.  Wallace  and  Co.,  Kilnfield 
Gardens,  Qolchester,  in  their  autumn  catalogue, 
say:  "The  plants  are  of  mixed  parentage;  par- 
dalinum, washingtonianum,  and  Parryi  are  clearly 
traceable  in  them.  That  form,  which  probably  had 
pardalinum  and  Parryi  for  its  parents,  is  the  best ; 
the  flowers  are  pale  orange-yellow  in  colour, 
spotted  with  chocolate,  and  flushed  with  crimson 
on  the  tips  of  the  petals,  resembling  L.  Parryi  in 
shape,  deliciously  fragrant.  We  offer  these  various 
types  in  mixture."  The  origin  of  the  confusion  is 
explained  by  Mr.  Burbank  himself,  in  the  present 
volume  of  The  GJakden,  page  220.  From  the 
above  it  would  appear  that  Messrs.  Wallace  have 
flowered  some  individuals  distinct  from  any  that 
have  yet  come  under  my  notice. 

Taken  as  a  whole  the  Lily  season  of  1901  must 
be  regarded  as  a  favourable  one.  The  great  heat 
experienced  about  the  time  the  early-flowering 
kinds  were  at  their  best  soon  cut  their  beauty 
short,  particularly  the  numerous  delightful  forms 
of  L.  elegans  and  L.  umbellatum.  In  many  of 
these  the  hot  weather  quickly  causes  the  petals  to 
lose  their  colour  and  acquire  a  sort  of  brown- 
papery  tint.     In  many  places  L.  tigrinum  and  the 
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earliest  blossoms  of  L.  speciosum  (the  Dutch  forms 
being  ahead  of  the  Japiiiese)  also  suffered  from 
ihe  same  cause,  but  after  the  middle  of  August,  an 
ideal  Lilj'  period,  the  late-flowering  Tiger  Lily, 
known  as  Fortuuei,  the  late  auratums  and 
speciosums  were  superb. 

It  is  verv  probable  that  hybrid  Lilies  are  destined 
to  play  a  far  greater  part  in  the  future  than  they 
have  in  the  past,  for  with  the  large  extent  of  the 
temperate  regions  of  the  globe  well  explored  we 
can  scarcely  hope  for  the  introduction  of  many 
distinct  species,  though  Western  China  may  yet 
prove  to  be  a  happv  hunting  ground.  The  most 
interesting  of  hybrid  Lilies  during  the  past  season 
was,  I  think,  L.  kewense,  for  though  it  flowered 
for  the  first  time  in  Jul}'  of  last  year,  it  was  seen 
in  better  form  during  1901.  The  Himalayan 
portion  of  the  large  Temperate  housfe  at  Kew  has 
been  of  special  interest  this  year,  as  several  species 
are  there  planted  out,  not  a  solitary  bulb  or  two, 
but  enough  to  form  a  good  mass  or  clump.  Treated 
in  this  way  some  of  the  tender  kinds  are  truly 
delightful.  I  have  noted  the  following  there 
during  the  past  summer.  L.  kewense,  above 
alluded  to,  is  a  hj'brid  between  L.  Henryi  and 
L.  Browni  chloraster.  The  flower,  which  opens 
of  a  creanij'  buflf,  but  becomes  almost  white  with 
age,  suggests  a  small  form  of  L.  auratum,  but  the 
foliage  is  about  intermediate  between  its  parents. 
Lilium  Lowi,  which  is,  I  believe,  according  to 
botanical  authorities  to  be  now  known  as  L.  baker- 
ianum,  though  a  most  dirticult  Lily  to  keep  in 
pots,  appears  to  thrive  planted  out  there,  some 
of  the  flowers  being  very  fine,  with  more  of  tiie 
crimson  spotting  in  the  interior  than  is  usually 
met  with. 

L.  nepalense,  so  distinct  from  any  other  in  its 
greenish  yellow  flowers,  with  their  large  chocolate- 
purple  centre,  has  also  bloomed  well. 

L.  sulphureum  formed  quite  a  miniature  forest ; 
the  tall  stems  with  their  conspicuous  bulbils,  in 
the  leaf  axils  of  the  upper  parts,  being  terminated 
by  the  magnificent  trumpet-shaped  blossoms. 
While  those  at  Kew  flowered  in  the  summer, 
freshly  imported  bulbs  often  staud  some  time 
before  they  start,  and  naturally  bloom  later  the 
first  season  than  afterwards.  I  had  some  bulbs 
sent  direct  from  Burmahlast  spring,  which,  though 
potted  and  placed  in  the  greenhouse,  were  very 
backward  in  growing,  yet  they  flowered  well 
during  October,  and  even  later,  for  the  last  blooms 
opened  on  November  12. 

L  Henryi. — Though  this  species  has  flowered  for 
some  years  out  of  doors  at  Kew  it  just  appreciates 
the  protection  of  the  Temperate  house,  and  this 
year  its  merits  as  (jne  of  the  grandest  Lilies  of 
recent  introduction  has  been  still  further  empha- 
sised. It  must  have  been  a  great  pleasure  to 
Dr.  Henry,  who  was  present  at  the  Chiswick 
conference,  to  learn  that  his  Lily  oocupie.s  such  a 
high  position  among  Lily  lovers  in  this  country. 

L.  auratum  and  some  of  its  varieties,  par- 
ticularly the  vigorous-growing  platyphyllum,  also 
bloomed  grandly  in  the  same  structure,  and  they 
appeared  more  free  from  disease  than  some  of  the 
same  Lilies  out  of  doors. 

L.  giganteum. — The  large  glossy  heart-shaped 
leaves  and  stately  flower-spike  of  this  Lily  stamp 
it  as  totally  distinct  from  any  other,  the  miniature 
L.  cordifolium,  belonging  to  the  same  section,  being 
scarcely  wortli  consideration  as  a  garden  plant. 
The  fine  flowering  examples  of  L.  giganteum  in  tiie 
Himalayan  wing  of  the  Temperate  house  at  Kew 
remind  one  of  several  grand  specimens  that 
bloomed  in  the  main  portion  of  that  building  in 
the  late  sixties.  They  had  been  raised  from  seed, 
and  had  just  then  attained  flowering  size. 

Regarded  solely  from  a  commercial  aspect.  Lilies 
make  headway  every  year,  and  the  vast  quantities 
sent  here  from  .Japan  must  now  represent  a  con- 
siderable sum.  This  autumn  greater  numbers  than 
ever  have  reached  this  country  of  L.  longiflorum, 
and  grand  bulbs  of  L.  auratum  and  L.  speciosum 
have  been  disposed  of  at  the  different  auction 
rooms.  The  fact  that  h.  longiflorum  has  proved 
amenable  to  retarding,  combined  with  the  fact 
that  the  Bermuda  crop  of  L.  Harrisi  is  not  what 
t  Tnce  was,  has  no  doubt  given  a  great  stimulus  to 
h:  culture  of  this  Lily  in  .Japan.     On  this  point 


the  Dutch  cultivators  cannot  hold  their  own  with 
the  .Japanese,  who  also  send  us  L.  auratum, 
L.  speciosum,  L.  tigrinum,  L.  elegans,  and  others  ; 
but  the  earliest  to  arrive  are  always  the  bulbs  of 
L.  longiflorum,  the  first  of  which  were  offered  for 
sale  this  year  on  October  7.  H.  P. 

EXHIBITION  PANSIES  (VIOLAS). 

The  following  twelve  varieties  nia}'  be  regarded 
as  the  best.  We  are  somewhat  in  a  difficult}', 
however,  owing  to  the  taste  evinced  by  growers 
across  the  border  being  so  different  to  that  which 
obtains  in  the  Midlands  and  the  South.  There  are 
varieties  staged  in  the  leading  competitions  in 
Scotland  which  in  the  South  are  never  appreciated, 
and  this  has  been  the  experience  of  growers  for 
some  3'ears  past.  We  can  with  every  confidence, 
however,  recommend  the  following  : — 

A.  J.  Bowberry. — A  large,  deep  rich  yellow, 
rayless  self,  poor  habit,  though  vigorous  con- 
stitution. 

Wtiite  Empre«.->. — A  large  creamy  white,  rayless 
self,   with  neat,    yellow  eye.     The  flowers  are  of 
circular   shape,    and    freely   developed   on   sturdy 
footstalks   on   a   strong 
yet  compact  growth. 

Pem'iroke. — This  is  a 
rich,  canary  yellow,  ray- 
less self,  and  very  sweet- 
scented.  Tlie  flowers 
are  developed  on  long, 
stout,  erect  footstalks, 
and  the  plant  possesses 
a  good  constitution  and 
is  free  flowering. 

Alaygie. — A  beautiful 
rose-coloured  self  with  a 
neat,  yellow  eye,  and 
freely  flowered  with  a 
good  habit  of  growth. 
Unfortlunately,  this 
variety  is  little  known. 

J/c.s.  C.  F.  Gordon.— 
This  is  one  of  the  best 
of  the  fancy  type  of  the 
flower,  being  somewhat 
similar  in  its  markings 
to  the  popular  Countess 
of  Kintore.  It  is,  how- 
ever, infinitely  superior 
to  the  last-named 
both  in  size  and  form, 
while  the  finish  is 
superb. 

Lord  Sali.fbnrij. — This 
is  a  \'ery  large,  pale 
yellow  flower  of  won- 
derful substance,  which 
in  the  early  summer  has 
an  objectionable  blotch 
in  the  centre.  With  the 
approach  of  warmer  weather  the  deep,  blurred 
rays  disappear,  leaving  neat,  bluish  pencillings, 
and  making  ideal  exhibition  blooms.  A  well- 
arranged  spray  of  this  sort  is  very  telling. 
Strong,  vigorous  grower. 

Florlzel. — A  very  beautiful,  lilac-lavender,  ray- 
less self.  The  flowers  are  not  of  the  largest,  yet 
sufficiently  so  for  exhibition.  Ver\'  freely  flowered 
and  compact. 

Border  Witch. — This  is  another  rayless  flower, 
colour  pale  blue  on  a  white  ground,  and  makes  a 
capital  spray.  Very  free  flowering,  possessing  a 
beautiful  tufted  habit. 

Diichei^s  of  Fife. — This  plant  is  now  one  of  the 
best-known  varieties.  It  is  somewhat  oval  in 
form,  of  a  primrose  colour,  broadly  margined 
blue,  tinted  mauve.  Habit  beautifully  spread- 
ing, developing  large  flowers  on  long,  erect  foot- 
stalks. 

Thra.iher. — A  large  flower  of  good  substance, 
and  almost  circular  in  shape.  The  colour  may  be 
described  as  a  heliotrope-blue,  with  a  neat  yellow 
eye,  faintly  rayed. 

lUiislrious. — One  of  the  largest,  and  also  one  of 
the  best,  rayed  yellow  sorts  for  exhibition.  It  is 
a  deep  rich  yellow,  with  neat  pencillings,  and 
makes  up  into  a  very  effective  spray. 


Dare. — A  refined,  rayless  flower  of  soft  creamy 
white,  neatly  picoteed,  a  charming  heliotrope-blue 
colour.     Free  flowering  and  a  compact  plant. 

D.  B.  C. 


PENTSTEMONS. 

This  is  a  class  of  border  plant  that  does  not 
receive  nearly  as  much  attention  as  it  deserves. 
Commencing  to  flower  in  .June  and  continuing 
uninterruptedly  until  the  middle  of  October,  a  fine 
display  is  made,  either  in  a  mass  by  themselves  or 
for  filling  gaps  in  the  front  of  the  herbaceous 
border.  So  little  attention,  too.  is  required  in  the 
support  of  their  flower  stems  owing  to  their  strong 
growth,  so  that  they  are  doubly  useful  in  this 
respect. 

A  very  fine  collection  can  be  had  from  a 
packet  of  seed,  but  in  establishing  a  collection 
without  delay  it  is  perhaps  as  well  to  grow  named 
varieties  as  a  means  of  saving  time  in  .selecting 
seedlings  of  approved  merit.  Autumn  is  a  good  time 
to  prepare  a  stock  of  plants  for  next  season's 
display.  Insert  cuttings  4  inches  long  of  the  stift' 
side  shoots  that'diavc  not'flowereil  in   sandy  soil 
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in  boxes  in  a  cold  frame.  These  strike  readily, 
and  will  make  good  plants  by  the  end  of  March 
next. 

The  following  are  approved  varieties,  comprising 
a  wide  range  of  colour,  form  of  flower,  and  habit 
of  growth  ;  Rachael,  Tartarin,  .1.  B.  Dumas,  H. 
Cannell,  Her  Majesty,  Princess,  Hector  Macdonald, 
B.  Ij.  Freeman,  Murdoch,  Sir  G.  White,  John 
Cowe,  J.  T.  Dowiiie,  .John  Pearson,  Paul  Bert, 
The  Favourite,  Miss  Salteau,  Claude  Gellee,  Alfred 
Pellier,  tieneral  Nansouty,  and  Bertha  Koch. 

E.  M. 


LILIUM   SPECIOSUM   AS   A  TUB 
PLANT. 

Several  of  the  Lilies  arc  good  as  tub 
plant.s,  but  probably  the  most  satisfactory 
of  all  are  the  beautiful  varieties  of  Liiium 
speciosum.  The  illustration  shows  one  of 
eight  tubs  of  this  graceful  Lily  that  .stand 
outside  Mr.  C.  Longman's  library  window 
at  Upp  Hall,  near  Ware,  and  is  a  good 
example  of  what  a  well-grown  tub  plant 
should  be. 
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NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 


RUDBECKIA  CALIFOKNICA. 

IT  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  this 
plant  continues  to  thrive  in  any  English 
gardens.  Twenty  years  ago  I  had  plenty  of 
it,  and  could  distribute  it  to  my  friends,  but 
like  some  other  composites  from  the  Southern 
States  it  has  greatly  died  out  here. 
Helianthus  angustifolius,  R.  gigantea,  R.  grandi- 
flora,  R.  fulgida,  and  some  of  the  genus  Coreopsis 
behave  in  the  same  way.  I  attribute  their  failure 
to  the  deficiency  in  the  mean  temperature  of  the 
British  summer  compared  with  that  of  their 
native  land,  as  they  stand  our  winters.  With 
regard  to  R.  californica  I  have  tried  to  obtain  it 
this  autumn  from  six  leading  nurseries.  Four  of 
them  sent  R.  laciniata — a  troublesome  weed  with 
me.  Only  one  nursery  sent  the  true  plants,  and 
those  were  of  weak  growth.  One  nurseryman,  in 
reply  to  my  remonstrance  for  sending  me  so 
vulgar  a  plant  as  R.  laciniata  for  the  noble  R. 
californica,  told  me  he  knew  it  was  wrong,  but 
that  what  he  sent  was  the  R.  californica  "of  the 
trade."  R.  californica  has  an  entire  ovate  leaf, 
and  R.  laciniata  could  not  be  mistaken  for  it. — 
C.  WoLLEY  DoD,  Edge  Hall,  Malpax. 


ERYTHRONIUM  REVOLUTUM  VAR. 
JOHNSONI. 

This  splendid  variety  of  E.  revolutum  was 
inadvertently  left  out  of  my  article  in  The 
Gakden,  page  380.  It  is  the  best  and  most 
popular  of  all  Erythroniums.  The  rich  rosy 
flowers  are  very  large  and  elegantly  reflexed,  the 
throats  have  quite  a  zone,  with  a  broad  band  of 
golden-yellow.  The  tough,  massive  leaves  are 
mottled  and  barred  with  silver  and  brown,  and  the 
plant  is  of  strong  constitution.  A  coloured  plate 
of  this  fine  form  appeared  in  the  number  of  The 
Garden,  February  20,  1897,  .shortly  after  it  was 
introduced.— G.  B.  Mallett. 


GEUM  TRIFLORUM. 

The  interesting  note  about  Geum  (Sieversia) 
triflorum,  which  I  observed  on  page  379,  would  be 
much  more  interesting  if  your  correspondent  had 
given  some  clue  what  place  his  note  refers  to, 
whether  in  Great  Britain  or  America. 
I  have  grown  the  species  for  twenty-five 
years,  and  have  never  yet  seen  an 
autumnal  flower  upon  it.  It  generally 
flowers  h#re  early  in  April,  and  the  three- 
flowered  heads  are  already  visible  in 
the  heart  of  the  crowns,  never  being 
injured  by  frost.  Plants  of  this  were 
among  some  choice  treasures  once  sent 
by  my  son  from  the  prairies  of  Minnesota, 
though  I  had  it  before.  In  that  climate 
40"  below  zero  (Fahr. )  is  no  uncommon 
temperature  up  to  April.  My  son  said 
that  this  is  one  of  the  first  flowers 
appearing  there  in  spring,  and  that  it 
is  locally  called  the  Prairie  Snowdrop. 

On  reading  over  again  the  note  on 
page  379  I  am  convinced  that  we  must 
be  speaking  of  entirely  different  plants. 
I  have  searched  botanical  lists  and  find 
that  Geum  Rossii,  an  Arctic  plant 
described  in  "l)e  Candolle's  Prodronius," 
volume  ii.,  page  553,  was  erroneously 
called  by  Torrey  (J.  triflorum.  I  have 
grown  G.  Rossii,  which  is  quite  distinct, 
but  never  showed  any  disposition  .to 
flower  in  autumn.  The  true  (.!.  triflorum 
(Pursh)  is  figured  in  the  Botanical  Maga- 
zine, volume  Iv.,  tab.  -2858.  It  is  a  well- 
known  prairie  plant,  occurring  sparingly 
at  intervals  from  Louisiana  to  Labrador. 
The  stalks  and  stature  and  three  nodding 
flowers  recall  our  common  wild  Cowslip. 
The  shape  of  the  corolla,  almost  entirely 
enveloped  within  the  calyx,  with  only  a 
very  small  aperture,  resembles  that  of 
the  native  G.  rivale,  but  the  visible  tip 
of  the  corolla  is  more  soarlet^and  more  A 


pointed.  The  plant  is  described  in  Asa  Gray's 
"Manual  of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United 
States.'-— C.  VVoi,ley  Dod,  Ed<je  Hall,  Malpas, 
Cheshire. 

NOTES  FROM  NAPLES. 

Irix  alata  (Pair.,  vcorpioides  De.if.J.—l  believe 
that  this  Sicilian  species  is  the  finest  of  all  the 
.Juno  Irises.  The  flowers  are  the  largest  of  this 
class,  and  they  appear  very  early,  but  the  plant 
does  not  bear  severe  frost.  Planted  three  or  five 
in  a  pot  they  make  good  specimens  by  Christmas, 
and  always  find  favour.  The  large  pale  blue 
flowers  ha\-e  tlie  falls  with  a  yellow  beard 
surrounded  by  a  deeper  blotch.  The  rare  white 
form  is  a  fine  thing,  also  the  deeper  blue  known  as 
speciosa.  The  flowers  last  long  in  water,  and  in 
Naples  are  much  used  for  room  decoration  as  well 
as  for  funeral  wreaths. 

Galanthiis  cilicicns  (Bah). —For  this,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  autumn-blooming  Snowdrops,  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr.  W.  Siehe.  the  indefatigable 
collector  in  the  mountains  of  Cilicia.  This  giant 
Snowdrop  is  larger  than  G.  Elwesii  or  G.  E.  robustus, 
and  has  the  good  quality  of  being  hardier  than  the 
other  autumn  kinds,  such  as  G.  OlgiC,  C4.  nivalis 
var.  corcyrensis,  and  G.  n.  var.  octobrensis.  It 
grows  very  well  in  Mr.  C.  Sprenger's  garden  near 
Naples.  It  began  to  flower  at  the  end  of  October, 
and  now,  early  in  December,  is  very  fine  ;  it  will 
continue  in  bloom  till  the  end  of  .January.  The 
leaves  are  more  or  less  long  and  narrow,  and  the 
peduncle  is  unusually  long.  The  flowers  are  snow- 
white,  and  the  inner  segments  are  green  spotted, 
but  the  spots  are  of  irregular  shape,  varying 
between  heart  -  shape,  round,  and  oval.  Mr. 
Sprenger  has  a  fine  variety  named  Apollon,  which 
stands  higher  tlian  any  other,  and  has  a  large  and 
very  ornamental  green  spot  on  the  three  outer 
segments. — W.  Mullek,  Vomero,  Naples,  Italy. 

DOUBLE    MEADOW    SAXIFRAGE 
BENEATH  LIME  TREES. 

Of  late  years  the  attractions  'of  our  pleasure 
grounds  and  meadows  have  been  much  enhanced 
by  the  naturalisation  in  the  grass  of  hardy 
bulbs  and  other  plants,  which,  when  informally 
grouped,  present  charming  pictures.  The  Nar- 
cissus  family  is   that   most  widely  employed   for 


this  purpose,  but  Snowdrops,  Crocuses,  Tulips, 
Muscaris,  Fritillaries,  P;eonies,  and  other  subjects 
are  also  used  with  excellent  effect.  It  is  rarely, 
however,  that  the  double  Meadow  Saxifrage  (S. 
granulata  fl.-pl.),  admirably  adapted  for  the  treat- 
ment though  it  be,  is  established  in  quantity  under 
lawn  trees.  In  most  cases  plants  naturalised 
beneath  deciduous  trees  produce  their  flowers 
while  the  overhanging  branches  are  still  leafless, 
but  the  Meadow  Saxifrage  waits  until  the  leaves 
are  expanded  to  reach  its  full  beauty.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  this  Saxifrage  blossom- 
ing beneath  a  group  of  Limes,  at  Chaddlewood, 
South  Devon,  but  on  the  .same  lawn  it  flowers  with 
equal  freedom  beneath  a  Chestnut  and  Beech. 
Some  fifty  years  or  so  ago  the  Saxifrages  were 
among  the  occupants  of  beds  that  formerly  cut  up 
the  broad  expanse  of  lawn.  These  have  long  since 
disappeared  and  given  way  to  turf,  but  the  plants 
have  remained  and  yearly  increase  in  number, 
often  reproducing  themseives  in  groups  on  the 
grass  50  yards  and  more  distant  from  the  parent 
colonies.  This  habit  of  the  Meadow  Saxifrage  of 
throwing  out  outposts  at  a  distance  from  its  main 
body  is  very  marked.  Some  years  ago  I  received 
a  clump  from  Chaddlewood,  which  I  planted  in  the 
grass  at  the  edge  of  a  lawn.  Two  years  later 
several  plants  appeared  in  a  group  6  yards  away, 
while  subsequently  a  single  specimen  was  found 
flowering  on  a  lawn  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant. 
Mine  being  the  only  plants  of  the  species  within 
the  radius  of  a  mile  were  doubtless  the  progenitors 
of  the  vagrant. —S.  W.  Fitzhereert. 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 


AMERICAN  BLIGHT  ON  FRUIT  TREES 
IN  WINTER. 

FEW  pests  are  more  difficult  to  keep  down 
in  the  late  summer  months  than  this  if 
it  has  got  a  firm  hold  ;  indeed,  if  left 
alone     the     trees     will     be    disfigured 
permanently,  and,  what  is  worse,  the 
pest   spreads   rapidly.      So  far   as   my 
experience  goes  there  is  no  time  like  the  present 
to  get  rid  of  American  blight,  as  the  leaves  are  off 
the  trees.     The  Apple  is  the  fruit  usually  infested. 
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and  the  pest  gets  under  the  rough  bark  of  old 
trees,  and,  unless  penned  in  so  that  it  cannot 
escape  by  covering  with  insecticide,  reappears 
next  summer  stronger  than  ever.  I  find  soluble 
petroleum  and  some  well-worked  claj'  a  valuable 
dressing  at  this  season,  using  the  petroleum  at  the 
rate  of  half  a  pint  to  a  gallon  of  the  mixture.  By 
using  clay  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  see  if  all  portions 
of  the  trees  when  painted  o\-er  are  covered,  and 
fresh  lime  may  be  added  if  desired.  Some  old 
trees  we  dressecl  three  years  ago  were  quite  clean 
until  last  summer,  thus  saving  us  a  lot  of  work 
in  cleansing  at  a  time  the  work  cannot  be  done  so 
well.     Another  dressing  will  be  given  now. 

A.  C.  N. 


WINTER  WASHING  OF  FRUIT  TREES. 

This  leaflet  to  fruit  growers  has  been  sent  by  the 
Board  of  Agriculture  : — 

A  neglected  orchard  not  only  harbours  all 
manner  of  insect  enemies  during  the  winter,  which 
come  out  in  the  spring  and  commence  their  ravages 
in  that  particular  orchard,  but  it  forms  a  nursery 
or  breeding  ground  from  which  other  orchards  are 
supplied  with  noxious  insects. 

It  is  desirable,  therefore,  that  all  such  orchards 
should  be  treated  in  some  way  to  stop  the  damage 
that  is  caused  by  the  various  insect  pests  they 
encourage. 

For  this  purpose  a  caustic  or  burning  wash 
known  as  caustic  alkali  wash  is  most  successful. 
This  mixture  serves  a  double  function.  It  removes, 
by  means  of  its  caustic  properties,  all  vegetal 
encumbrances,  moss  and  lichens,  and  at  the  same 
time  it  causes  all  rough  and  decaying  bark  to  fall 
off.  A  tree  so  treated  soon  assumes  a  more  healthy 
appearance.  By  the  removal  of  the  moss  and 
lichen  from  the  trees  the  favourite  c[uarters  of 
many  hibernating  insects  are  destroyed.  The 
woolly  aphis,  the  Apple  blossom  weevil,  the 
earwig,  the  codlin  maggot,  thrips,  and  numerous 
other  small  insects  are  found  during  the  winter 
beneath  the  vegetal  growth  and  rough  bark  on 
fruit  trees.  The  destruction  of  their  winter 
quarters  places  these  often  serious  pests  at  a  dis- 
advantage, and  they  cease  to  multiply  abnormally. 
Scale  insects,  of  which  two  at  least  are  more  or 
less  harmful  in  this  country,  namely,  the  Apple 
bark  louse  or  mussel  scale,  and  the  brown  Currant 
scale,  may  also  be  destroyed  by  caustic  alkali 
wash. 

Not  only  are  moss  and  lichens  and  the  insects 
referred  to  above  destroyed  or  stopped  from 
excessive  increase  b}'  this  wash,  but  it  acts  also  in 
another  waj'  by  attacking  the  eggs  of  certain 
species.  The  extent  of  its  action  on  the  eggs  has 
not,  however,  been  fully  determined.  (Groups  of 
the  eggs  of  the  Apple  sucker  (Psylla  Mali)  treated 
with  it  were  all  killed,  as  also  were  those  of  the 
red  spider — a  species  of  Bryobia — on  fruits,  and 
those  of  certain  aphides.  Spraying  the  wash  over 
eggs  recently  laid  had  little  effect  on  them,  but, 
when  the  embryos  were  nearly  matured,  the 
majority  of  those  of  the  insects  mentioned  above 
were  destroyed. 

At  present,  therefore,  the  wash  is  mainly  recom- 
mended for  cleaning  the  trees  in  an  orchard,  and 
thus  destr03'ing  the  shelter  of  various  insects 
during  the  winter,  and  for  killing  certain  hiber- 
nating pests  themselves,  as  the  codlin  maggot, 
wooU}'  aphis,  and  others.  It  certainly  has  no 
effect  in  the  open  on  the  ova  of  the  winter  moth, 
lackey  moth,  and  those  of  certain  plant  lice. 

Caustic  alkali  wash  has  a  most  beneficial  effect 
on  both  old  and  young  orchards  in  which  the  trees 
are  infested  with  moss  and  lichens  and  with  woolly 
aphis.  The  best  time  to  spray  the  trees  is  about 
the  middle  of  Februarj',  as  the  eggs  of  some  insects 
and  mites  are  then  more  likely  to  be  affected  than 
earlier  in  the  winter,  and  it  is  not  so  late  in  the 
season  as  to  harm  any  developing  buds. 

To  prepare  caustic  alkali  wash,  first  dissolve  lib. 
of  commercial  caustic  soda  in  water,  then  lib.  of 
crude  potash  in  water.  When  both  have  been 
dissolved,  mix  the  two  well  together,  then  add 
fib.  of  agricultural  treacle,  stir  well,  and  add 
sufhcient  water  to  make  10  gallons. 

As  the  wash   has  a  burning  effect  on  the  hands,  | 


care  must  be  taken  in  emploj'iug  it.  Rubber 
gloves  are  sometimes  used  to  protect  the  hands, 
but  these,  unless  close  fitting,  allow  the  wash  to 
run  under  the  rubber,  and  more  harm  is  done  than 
usual.  With  ordinary  care  the  sprayers  need 
suffer  little  inconvenience. 


THE     ROSE    GARDEN. 
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{Continued  from  page  347.) 

F  the  Roses  of  1900  the  following  have 
so  far  proved  to  be  the  best,  althougli 
it  is  still  rather  early  to  give  a 
definite  opinion.  The  glorious 
summers  of  the  last  two  or  three 
j'ears  have  been  in  favour  of  many 
kinds  that  possibly  would  fail  in  a  less  favourable 
season. 

Alea-andria  (Tea-scented)  is  a  decorative  variety 
I  raucli  admire,  not  merely  for  its  shapely  buds, 
but  from  its  distinct  and  vigorous  habit.  The 
growths  dart  out  almost  horizontallj',  each  bearing 
fine  trusses  of  flowers  of  a  particularly  fresh 
orange-buff  colour,  such  as  is  seen  in  a  clear 
coloured  Gloire  de  Dijon  or  Bouc^uet  d'Or.  It  is 
perfectly  mildew  proof. 

Corallina  (Tea-scented)  is  one  of  the  most  decora- 
tive Roses  of  the  year.  Its  crimson-rose  buds,  in  the 
waj'  of  Papa  Ciontier,  expand  to  quite  a  large,  loose 
flower  of  a  most  peculiar  colouring,  in  which  are 
seen  salmon,  orange,  and  coral,  quite  a  charming 
combination  of  tints.  The  growth  is  more  vigorous 
than  that  of  any  decorative  Rose  I  know  of,  and  it 
will  be  largely  planted  where  bold  masses  are 
desired,  more  especially  for  autumn  decoration  of 
the  garden.  This  Rose  is  worthj'  to  rank  %vith 
G.  Nabonnand  and  Enchantress  for  free  flowering 
decorative  value,  all  three  being  exceptionally  good 
during  September  and  October,  as  they  also  are 
earlier  in  the  year.  Corallina  appears  to  be  quite 
mildew  proof. 

Conrad  F.  Muyer  (Hybrid  Rugosa). — The  flowers 
of  this  Rose  resemble  those  of  Mme.  G.  Luizet  in 
colour  and  size,  but  I  have  not  proved  it  sufB- 
cientl3',  and  unless  thej'  blossom  well  in  autumn 
I  cannot  see  what  is  the  value  of  double  varieties 
of  Rugosas  that  resemble  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  so 
much  in  blossom.  After  all  the  single  and  semi- 
double  Rugosas  are  the  most  lovelj',  especially  the 
berry-bearing  kinds. 

Electra  (Hylirid  multiflora). — This  must  certainly 
supplant  Aglaia,  the  j'cllow  rambler.  I  would  not 
advise  anyone  who  has  the  latter  established  to  dis- 
card it  for  Electra,  for  the  blossom  is  very  similar, 
the  onlj'  difference  that  I  can  see  is  that  Electra  will 
blossom  the  summer  following  the  planting,  whereas 
with  Aglaia  one  must  wait  at  least  two  and  some- 
times three  years  for  a  crop  of  flowers. 

Gladj/s  Harkness  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  a  very  good 
Rose  and  one  likely  to  be  much  seen  at  the  shows. 
The  colour  is  salmon-pink,  reflexed  silvery  pink. 
The  petals  are  shell-shaped  and  the  flower  is  well 
built  and  fragrant.  The  flower  is  of  large  size, 
sometimes  nearly  as  big  as  Paul  Neyron.  The 
growth  is  first  rate. 

Irhh  Beauty  (Tea-scented). — Tliis  is  a  single- 
flowered  Tea  Rose  of  great  beauty.  Its  blossoms 
are  of  snow-white  puritj'  in  the  waj'  of  Macartney 
alba  simplex  and  Rugosa  alba,  only  that  they  are 
of  larger  size,  quite  4  inches  to  ,5  inches  across. 
There  are  five  petals  in  this  variety.  If  it  grows 
freely  and  proves  fairly  hardy  this  will  doubtless 
prove  of  rauoli  value,  for  there  is  a  decided  absence 
of  single  Roses  in  autumn,  and  even  for  summer 
flowering  one  can  obtain  lovely  single  Roses  from 
such  as  the  abo\e,  without  ha%'ing  to  devote  a  large 
space  to  the  plant,  as  is  so  necessary  with  some  of 
the  siugle  kinds.  This,  to  the  owner  of  a  small 
garden,  is  a  great  consicleration. 

Irish  Glory  (Tea-scented).— This,  like  the  latter, 
is  a  single  variety  of  immense  size.  Here  the 
petals  are  six  in  number,  and  of  a  lovel}'  silvery 
pink  colour,  with  other  tints  present. 

Irish  Modesty  (Tea-scented). —I  doubt  whether 
this  will  grow  well  enough.  Certainly  its  flowers 
are  exquisite  in  colour,  coral  pink.  This  also  is 
single-flowered. 


J.  B.  .V.  Cannii  (Hybrid  Bourbon). — This  Rose 
may  be  too  lumpy  for  some  individuals,  but,  as 
shown  from  indoor-grown  plants,  the  flowers  are 
refined  in  form  and  also  in  colour,  which  is  delicate 
salmon-pink.  I  doubt  whether  it  will  expand  free 
enough  outside  ;  if  it  does  then  it  will  sure  to  be  a 
useful  Rose  for  the  garden,  as  it  is  excellent  in 
growth. 

Lady  Clanmorris  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  a  very  promis- 
ing novelty.  It  is  creamj'  white,  with  pink  centre 
and  margin,  and  is  a  splendid  grower,  except  that 
the  inner  petals  have  a  tendency  to  overlap  in  a  way 
that  resembles  Caroline  Testout.  This  Rose  should 
prove  popular. 

Lady  J[.  Carry  (Tea-scented)  is  a  deep  golden- 
yellow  Rose  of  perfect  form.  I  think  it  is  worth 
growing,  but  do  not  at  present  prefer  it  to  such 
Roses  as  Mme.  Ravary,  Billiard  and  Barre,  and 
Prince  Theodore  Galitzine. 

Leiichtstern  (multiflora).  —  The  splendidly- 
flowered  specimens  exhibited  in  pots  at  the 
Temple  show  by  Messrs.  William  Paul  and  Son, 
of  Waltham  Cross,  caused  quite  a  mild  sensation 
among  those  who  care  especiall}'  for  single  Roses. 
The  colour  is  a  verj'  bright  rose,  each  flower  having 
a  large  white  eye  resembling  a  Cineraria.  They 
are  produced  in  panicles  containing  some  thirty  to 
fift}'  flowers,  and  a  most  striking  characteristic  is 
that  the  earlier  opening  flowers  remain  until  the 
whole  of  the  panicle  has  developed,  which  ensures 
a  most  decorative  effect,  quite  different  to  that 
obtained  from  many  of  the  short-lived  singles  in 
cultivation.  As  a  pot  plant  (in  pillar  form)  this 
charming  Rose  will  probably  be  as  much  in 
demand  as  for  a  pillar  outdoors.  It  does  not 
ramble  Mith  the  vigour  of  Crimson  Rambler,  but 
is,  nevertheless,  a  good  grower. 

Liberty  (Hybrid  Tea). — For  winter  and  early 
spring  flowering  no  one  who  has  the  space  would 
regret  devoting  a  whole  house  to  this  Rose.  In 
colour  it  is  brilliant  velvety  crimson,  reminding 
one  of  an  undersized  A.  K.  Williams  or  Duchess  of 
Bedford.  The  form  is  perfectly  symmetrical,  and 
this  is  a  feature  of  the  buds  and  half-open  flowers. 
The  best  way  to  grow  it  under  glass  is  to  plant  it 
out  into  well  prepared  soil,  then  I  imagine  such 
Roses  as  General  .Jacqueminot,  N.  F.  Bennett,  and 
The  Meteor  may  be  discarded  for  forcing. 
I  cjuestion  whether  it  will  give  satisfaction  out- 
doors. Probablj'  in  a  cool  season  it  will  be  fine. 
In  growth  it  resembles  Mrs.  W.  .1.  Grant.  If  we 
can  obtain  a  climbing  Libert}',  similar  to  the 
climbing  form  of  the  above,  then  the  long-looked- 
for  brilliant  wall  Rose  will  be  found. 

Mme.  Louis  Poncet  (Tea-scented). — This  is  in  the 
way  of  Souvenir  de  .1.  B.  Guillot.  It  is  a  won- 
drous colour,  coppery  red,  blended  with  coppery 
pink,  and  ma}'  possibly  supplant  the  last  named. 

Mme  liarary  (Hybrid  Tea)  is  a  grand  acquisi- 
tion in  point  of  colour  and  vigorous  growth.  The 
buds  are  conical  and  of  a  rich  golden-3'p]low, 
expanded  flower  of  a  soft  apricot  shade.  The 
growth  is  stiff  and  strong.  This  Rose  is  apparently 
the  offspring,  indirectly,  of  Souvenir  de  Mme. 
SableyroUes,  a  Rose  that  yields  splendid  seed 
pods.  Mme.  Ravary  will  certainly  be  in  much 
demand  for  bedding  as  it  will  for  pot  culture. 
Under  glass  the  colour  is  most  intense. 

M.  Buiiel  (Hybrid  Tea). — Another  splendid 
vigorous  Rose  of  this  popular  section.  The 
beautiful  buds  are  very  shapely,  rosy  peach  in 
colour,  suffused  with  yellow,  expanded  flowers  flat 
and  crowded  with  petals.  This  is  a  continuation 
of  a  very  fine  strain  which  M.  Pernet-Ducher  has 
obtainecl,  commencing  witii  Antoine  Rivoire  and 
followed  by  Mme.  Cadeau  Ramey,  &c.  All  are 
grand,  both  for  garden  and  greenhouse. 

Sonrcnir  dv  ]Vm.  Rohin.tou  (Tea  -  scented). — 
Probably  this  is  the  most  remarkable  Rose  in  point 
of  colour,  or  rather  variety  of  colours,  since  the 
advent  of  Souvenir  de  Catherine  (iuillot.  The 
centre  of  the  flower  is  of  a  rich  orange-yellow, 
and  seen  in  a  Rose  now  almost  lost,  namely,  Perlo 
de  Feu.  The  varictj'  under  notice  is  many 
coloured,  there  being  also  present  rosy  yellow, 
apricot,  and  salmon  tints,  with  violet  shading. 
Its  growth  is  very  free. 

t^ulpliuren,  (Tea-scented). — A  lovely  bediling  and 
decorative  Rose,  a  great  improvement  on  Isabella 
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Sprunl.  Its  buds  are  exquisitely 
foi-med,  of  a  bright  sulphur-yellow 
colour,  the  open  blossoms  changing 
to  nearly  white.  The  effect  of  this 
Rose  in  a  mass  is  most  striking, 
and  the  purplish  red  foliage  is  no 
mean  attraction  to  the  pale-coloured 
flowers.  In  growth  it  is  equal  to 
Marie  A^an  Houtte.    Of  the 

Roses  of  UiUl 

one  must  necessarily  give  a  guarded 
opinion,  as  I  prefer  to  see  the  plants 
in  the  garden  before  expressing  an 
opinion,  but  a  ramble  among  the 
shows  and  nurseries  has  proved  that 
the  following  are  decided  acquisi- 
tions : — 

Boadicea  (Tea  -  scented).  —  This 
must  prove  to  be  a  grand  novelty, 
and  it  has  been  well  shown.  Not 
only  is  it  an  exhibitor's  flower,  but 
it  is  a  splendid  garden  kind  as  well, 
the  plants  making  fine  growth,  equal 
to  that  of  Mme.  Lambard.  The 
form  of  flower  is  of  the  high-centred 
type  of  which  Souvenir  d'Elise 
Vardon  is  the  model,  the  petals 
of  Boadicea  being  stiff  and  deep. 
Iq  colour  it  is  a  blend  of  pale 
peach,  pink,  and  violet,  perfectly 
distinct  in  its  intensity  to  any  other 
Tea  Rose.  There  are  few  Roses 
so  fragrant,  not  merely  the  Tea 
fragrance,  but  even  that  of  the 
Violet  being  present. 

Lady  Battersea  (Hybrid  Tea)  will 
take  a  foremost  rank  among  garden 
Roses.  It  produces  its  pretty  flowers 
upon  good  long  stems,  and  this  is  what  we  want 
in  a  decorative  Rose.     The  colour  is  bright  cherry- 
red  with  a  slight  orange  tinge.      Unquestionabl}' 
it  is  a  fine    Rose  under   glass,   but    even   a   dull- 
coloured  Rose  such  as  Cheshunt  Hybrid  is  good 
when  grown  in  heat. 

Ladi/  Roherts  (Tea-scented). — If  this  Rose  main- 
tains the  colour  similar  to  the  flowers  exhibited,  it 
must  supplant  Sunrise  and  those  of  that  type.  I 
understand  it  is  a  sport  from  Anna  Olivier,  and,  in 
fact,  one  need  not  be  told  that,  for  in  leaf  and  bud 
it  greatly  resembles  that  variety. 

Mildred  'Grant  (Hybrid  Tea). — This  is  an  enor- 
mous Rose,  but  monstrous  Roses  of  this  type  are 
not  pretty,  and  unless  wecanobtainseveral  varieties, 
.they  must  be  shown  by  themselves,  for  they  sadly 
mar  the  evenness  of  a  box  of  blooms. 

Mrs.  B.  B.  Cant  (Tea  -  scented)  is  a  Rose 
with  a  very  symmetrical  flower,  perhaps  a  little 
wanting  in  brilliancy,  but  yet  a  fine  addition 
to  garden  Roses.  The  colour  is  soft  silvery 
rose,  suffused  with  buff  at  the  base.  It  is  a 
worthy  variety,  and  has  beautiful  foliage. 

Queen  Alexandra  (multiflora). — I  must  confess 
I  was  not  much  attracted  by  this  Rose  from  the 
specimen  plant  exhibited.  When  several  trusses 
are  bunched  together  any  Rose  may  be  made  to 
appear  pretty.  The  colour  is  rosy  pink,  the  flower 
as  double  as  Crimson  Rambler,  and  in  growth  very 
similar.     It  is  of  strong  growth. 

Robert  Scott  (Hybrid  Perpetual). — A  double  rosy 
pink  flower  of  the  Merville  de  Lyon  type,  a  colour 
of  which  we  have  already  far  too  many.  This 
Rose,  however,  appears  to  be  really  distinct. 

Soleil  d'Or  (Hybrid  Briar). — This  is  amost  inter- 
esting break,  one  showing  how  amenable  the  Rose 
is  to  cross  breeding.  The  raiser,  M.  Pernet-Diicher, 
should  know  something  about  the  subject,  seeing 
that  he  has  given  to  the  world  the  majoritj'  of  the 
best  Hybrid  Teas.  This  variety  was  obtained,  by 
crossing  Persian  Yellow  with  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Antoine  Ducher.  The  form  of  flower  is  Persian 
Yellow,  but  the  colour  is  deep  yellow,  shaded 
reddish  orange  and  rose.  The  growth  is  a  pale 
yellowish  green.  It  is  said  to  be  autumn  flowering. 
Of  this  I  cannot  at  present  affirm,  but  even  apart 
from  this  it  will  be  a  glorious  bedding  Rose,  and 
one  that  will  be  more  easily  managed  than  the 
erratic  Persian  Yellow. 

Una  (Hybrid  Briar). — A  delightful  novelty  with 
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growth  of  the  hedge  Briar,  but  pale  buff,  single  and 
semi-double  flowers.  An  excellent  Rose  for  wild 
gardens  or  hedges.  Philomel. 


ROSES    AND    AVHITE    LILIES. 

The  accompanying  illustration  tells  its  own 
tale.  It  shows  an  association  of  Lilium  candi- 
dum  and  China  Roses,  and  surely  no  group- 
ing could  be  more  beautiful  and  unusual.  The 
free  grouping  of  white  Lily  and  the  glorious 
colours  of  the  Roses  composed  a  sweet  summer 
picture  and  one  well  worth  copying. 
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FORCING  PEAS  IN  WINTER. 

WHEN  Peas  are  sown  in  the  open 
ground  in  the  autumn  the  crop 
is  so  precarious  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  follow  out  this  old 
system,  but  to  rely  upon  forced 
plants,  or,  better  still,  plants 
merely  given  glass  protection  for  tlie  first  three 
months  and  then  planted  out.  Mueli  depends 
upon  loealitj',  and  in  Devon  or  Cornwall  the  same 
culture  would  not  apply  in  the  North,  but  in  most 
parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  advisable  to  grow  the 
earliest  crop  at  the  start  under  glass  ;  even  with 
glass  culture  there  are  many  failures,  and  in  many 
cases  I  find  the  failures  usually  occur  at  the 
planting,  or  soon  after.  Now,  to  do  the  plant 
justice,  the  more  time  that  is  given  at  the  start, 
and  if  the  roots  are  not  too  much  cramped,  the 
better  the  crop.  We  never  give  the  plants  fire 
heat  of  any  kind,  and  to  get  a  strong  growth 
early  sowing  is  essential — that  is,  sow  in  December 
in  cold  frames  and  get  a  sturdy  plant.  As  grown 
thus,  should  a  few  degrees  of  frost  touch  the 
plants,  they  do  not  suffer,  once  the  seedlings  are 
well  through  the  soil  and  are  freely  ventilated  in 
mild  weather.  If  raised  too  (juickly  the  growth 
is  tender,  and  the  north-east  winds  are  trying  in 
spring.  My  remarks  do  not  apply  to  plants  grown 
entirely  under  glass ;  many  cannot  grow  them 
thus,  but  are  anxious  to  forward  the  first  crop. 


Another  point  to  observe  is  to  sow  new  seed. 
Both  forced  Peas  and  those  grown  in  the  open  are 
often  far  too  much  crowded,  and  I  find  it  best  to 
use  larger  pots  than  are  often  advised.  It  is 
necessary  to  sow  early  Peas  a  little  thicker  than 
usual,  but  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  thin  and  leave 
the  strongest  and  best  placed.  There  is  a  splendid 
choice  of  early  varieties,  such  as  Daisy,  Gradus, 
Early  Morn,  Ma}'  Queen,  and  Early  Giant.  To 
this  list  may  be  added  Chelsea  Gem  for  frames 
and  pot  culture — the  last-named  is  invaluable 
where  space  is  limited.  The  larger  growers  noted 
above  should  be  given  cool  frame  treatment  at  the 
start,  and  when  growing  freely  pinch  out  the  point 
of  the  plant  at  IS  inches  from  the  soil.  They  are 
remarkably  productive,  and  quite  as  early  as  the 
smaller  growers,  and  certainly  hardier.  If  pot 
culture  is  given  from  start  to  finish  such  varieties 
as  Daisy  and  May  Queen  are  very  trustworthy. — 
G.  Wythes. 


PROTECTING   SPRING    CABBAGES   IN 
GARDENS. 

The  short  spell  of  severe  weather  %vill  have  tried 
the  autumn  Cabbages,  and  though  they  have  in 
our  own  case  passed  through  this  unexpected 
weather  earlier  in  the  winter  than  usual,  it  will  be 
well  to  protect  as  soon  as  the  land  is  workable. 
Autumn-sown  Cabbage  often  stands  the  winter 
better  in  the  exposed  market  garden  fields  than 
in  sheltered  gardens.  This  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  as  the  plants  at  the  start  are  sturdy,  short- 
legged,  and  do  not  make  the  soft  tender  growth 
as  in  gardens.  I  would  advise  at  this  season,  in 
soils  at  all  light,  to  make  the  plants  thoroughly 
firm  by  treading  down  each  side  of  the  row,  and 
then  well  mound  up  from  the  alleys,  so  that  the 
soil  is  brought  well  up  into  the  lower  leaves.  This 
done  saves  the  stem  ;  the  latter  is  the  part  that 
needs  protection  in  severe  weather  should  the 
plant  be  at  all  large  or  tender.  Another  point 
also  is  gained,  the  plants  treated  thus  are  not 
twisted  about  by  rough  winds,  which  do  much 
harm,  and  the  moulding  up  will  prevent  it.  The 
small  Cabbages,  so  much,  grown  at  the  present 
time,  are  less  liable  to  injur\'  than  the  large  and 
coarser  ones,  and  being  grown  closer  protect  each 
other,  but  it  is  well  to  protect,  as  the  early 
Cabbages  in  spring  are  most  welcome.— A.  C-.  N. 
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CALOCHORTI    AND    THEIR 
CULTURE. 

Caloghorti,  in  common  with  many  beautiful 
bulbous  plants,  have  experienced  mauy  ups  and 
downs  in  the  degree  of  public  favour  they  have 
enjoyed  as  garden  plants,  but  they  never  were  so 
popular  as  now.  According  to  the  older  books  on 
garden  craft  several  species  have  long  been  culti- 
vated, notably  by  Dean  Herbert  and  a  few  kindred 
spirits  ;  but  the  "old-time  gardener  did  not  succeed 
very  well  with  them,  a  result  probably  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  knew  little  of  their  habits,  likes  and 
dislikes,  and,  maybe,  even  of  their  native  country 
and  of  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  there. 
In  recent  years  Messrs.  Wallace,  of  Colcliester, 
Carl  Purdy,  of  California,  and  a  few  others  have 
done  much  to  collect,  grow,  and  distribute  these 
plants  throughout  the  horticultural  world,  together 
with  useful  information  as  to  how 
they  can  be  grown. 

It  has  ever  been  a  iIilli.;uUy  to 
cultivate  small  bulbous  plants  from 
dry  warm  countries  in  Britain,  owing 
to  the  heav)'  autumnal  rains  which 
start  the  bulbs  into  growth  just  in 
time  for  them  to  feel  the  first  nip  of 
winter,  whilst  a  subsequent  series  of 
comparatively  wafm  spells,  alterna- 
ting with  severe  weather,  help  to 
wear  out  the  vitality  of  the  bulbs 
before  spring.  Once  away  into 
growth  they  give  no  trouble  what- 
ever ;  in  fact,  they  can  take  better 
care  of  themselves  than  even  our 
native  plants  of  kindred  strength  can 
do.  The  one  and  oidy  difficulty 
attending  the  cultivation  of  Calo- 
ohorti  is  that  of  resting  the  bulbs  so 
completely  that  they  will  lay  dormant 
during  early  winter  in  order  to  avoid 
the  severe  frosts  which  they  would 
not  experience  in  their  native  habitats 
in  a  growing  state,  but  which,  by  the 
way,  they  are  well  able  to  withstand 
provided  they  are  resting  cjuietly. 
A  glance  at  their  native  habitats  will 
show  they  are  not  very  particular  as 
to  soil  and  situation.  Calochorti  are 
widely  distributed  throughout  Cali- 
fornia and  Northern  Mexico  ;  many 
grow  on  grassy  plains,  on  the  margins 
of  woodland  ;  others  on  rocky,  moss- 
covered  plateaux  ;  others,  again,  on 
mountain  slopes,  and  in  practically 
all  kinds  of  soil,  even  the  desert  and 
bog.  According  to  observant  col- 
lectors of  these  plants,  a  hot,  dry 
situation  is  by  no  means  essential  for 
them.  Though  the  majority  of  a  given 
species  may  grow  fairly  well  in  a 
tract  of  poor  soil,  and  attain  a  height 
of,  say,  1  foot,  a  few  stragglers  may 
often  be  found  in  damp  situations, 
showing  unusual  and  surprising 
robustness.  Under  cultivation  these 
plants  frequently  grow  much  finer 
than  they  are  found  in  a  wild  state, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
Calochorti  may  be  more  liberally 
treated  as  regards  soil  and  situation  than  has 
hitherto  been  considered  safe  for  them,  and 
that  their  constitution  may  be  much  improved 
thereby.  The  Californian  species,  as  a  group,  are 
more  easily  grown  than  the  Mexican,  as  they  are 
later  in  starting  into  growth,  whilst  the  Mexican 
species,  though  many  have  bulbs  clothed  in  several 
tunics,  invariably  succumb  to  a  damp  fungus 
shortly  after  planting,  not  in  twos  or  threes,  but 
in  whole  batches.  In  no  case  have  I  been  able  to 
get  a  Mexican  Calochortus  to  thiive. 

The  olil  method  of  cultivation  is  to  make  up  a 
slightly  raised  bed  of  light  soil,  well  charged  with 
sand,  in  a  wariu,  sunny  spot,  ajid  to  plant  the 
bulbs  at  the  end  of  autumn,  protecting  them  during 
severe  frosts  with  a  layer  of  straw,  over  which  a 
glazed  light  is  placed  to  throw  oft'  heavy  rains. 
This  method  is  very  satisfactory  dui'ing  the  winter, 
bill  in  Munmer  ihc  plantssuft'er  much  from  drought 


and  excessive  heat,  insomuch  that  they  rarely 
attain  their  full  stature  and  do  not  develop  the 
glorious  display  of  flowers  they  are  capable  uf. 
It  is  the  least  troublesome  method,  for  the  bulbs 
need  not  be  moved  from  year  to  year;  but 
the  wastage  of  weakly  individuals  is  great, 
especially  among  the  Cyclobothra  types  and 
several  of  the  large-flowered  set,  these  plants 
being  ilislinclli/  shade-lofiiig,  natives  of  woodland 
and  ravines. 

Another  method — one  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend as  the  best  after  much  experience  in  the 
cultivation  of  many  thousands  of  Calochorti — is  to 
choose  a  site  partially  shaded  by  deciduous  trees, 
and  make  up  a  bed  of  leaf-soil  and  loam  in  equal 
parts,  adding  plenty  of  sand  to  make  the  compost 
porous.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  «<  .-iooii  a< 
/he^/  >!fart  to  (fi'oir,  enveloping  each  in  sand  to  repel 
the  attacks  of  slugs,  wireworm,  &c. ,  and  a  glazed 
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light  should  be  placed  over  the  bed  if  the  weather 
be  very  wet.  Frosts  will  not  harm  them,  even  if 
the  tips  of  the  young  leaves  be  frozen  stiff',  but 
heavy  rains  in  conjunction  with  frost  will  cause 
the  bulbs  to  rot,  as  they  do  not  make  roots  in  any 
quantity  till  their  leaf-growth  is  well  above  the 
soil,  and  in  some  cases  till  the  flower-stem  is 
noticeable.  As  the  summer  advances,  the  advan- 
tage of  partial  shade  will  bo  very  apparent,  the 
plants  will  be  remarkably  robust,  and  the  flowers 
of  a  size  and  substance  impossible  to  obtain  in  a 
hot,  dry  position,  whilst  the  delicately  tinted 
colours  will  last  much  longer  without  fading  than 
they  would  do  under  the  direct  influence  of  the 
sun's  rays. 

'When  the  stems  have  fully  ripened  the  bulbs 
should  be  lifted,  and  it  will  be  found  that  they 
have  materially  increased  in  size,  whilst  smaller 
ones  in  addition  have  formed  in  the  nudes  of  the 


flower-stems.  Compared  with  plants  grown  in 
sunny  positions,  the  bulbs  will  be  much  finer,  a 
circumstance  easily  aceounteil  for  wdien  it  is  con- 
sidered that  leaves  and  roots  alone  have  power  to 
build  up  a  bulb,  and  that  the  longer  these  are  able 
to  ]ierform  their  functions,  aided  by  cool,  congenial 
conditions  of  soil  and  atmosphere,  the  larger  will 
the  bulbs  become. 

Once  lifted,  the  bulbs  should  be  exposed  to  the 
sun  for  a  few  days  to  thoroughly  ripen,  then  stored 
in  fine,  close  sand  in  a  warm  position  till  they 
start  naturally  into  growth  I'gain.  This  practice 
of  annual  lifting  really  has  many  advantages,  for 
the  bulbs  can  be  grown  in  herbaceous  borders,  on 
rockeries,  and  in  many  other  places  where  their 
exquisite  flowers  would  be  fully  appreciated,  and 
Mhere  a  Utile  shade  can  be  ali'orded  them  and  soil 
prepared  for  their  reception.  In  order  that  the 
several  groups  of  Calochorti  may  be  clearly  defined 
I  propose  to  classify  them  according 
to  their  natural  affinities,  and  to 
point  out  the  characteristics  of 
each. 

(iROUP    I. — CvcLUBOTURAS,    (IR 

Globe  Tulips. 

This  group  contains  four  .species 
and  five  distinct  plants.  They  are 
all  very  easy  to  grow,  and  may  be 
planted  freely  in  all  situations  where 
the  hardiest  alpines  will  thrive.  All 
are  of  dwarf  stature,  protlucing  globe- 
shaped  flowers  hanging  from  slender 
much-branched  stems  like  tiny  clog- 
bells  ;  the  outer  petals  are  hooded. 
All  save  C.  flavus  are  Californian, 
and  are  shade  -  loving  plants.  C. 
albus  (liouglas),  a  very  popular  little 
plant,  produces  one  broad  leaf,  a 
much-branched  stem,  bearing  fully 
a  dozen  pure  white  flowers,  the  inner 
petals  of  which  are  delicately  fringed 
with  silky  white  hairs,  which  inter- 
lace across  the  entrance  to  the  throat 
of  the  flower.  The  outer  petals  are 
hooded,  giving  the  flower  an  inflated 
.appearance,  and  at  the  same  time 
just  revealing  the  hairy  fringe.  It 
opens  its  flrst  flowers  during  the 
middle  of  May,  and  others  in  succes- 
sion until  the  end  of  .June. 

C.  amieniis  is  slightly  smaller  in  all 
its  parts,  and  is  of  a  delicate  shade 
of  pink.  The  flowers  are  exception- 
ally dainty,  but  are  without  the  fringe 
of  hairs  characteristic  of  C.  albus. 
The  stems  are  much  branched,  not 
stiflly  erect,  but  spread  out  fan- 
shaped,  so  that  each  flower  is  distinct 
from  its  neighbour.  The  plant  was 
awarded  a  first-class  certificate  by 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  in 
.June,  1894,  shortly  after  it  was  intro- 
duced to  general  cultivation. 

C.  puhhe/hix  (Wood)  is  another 
little  gem  with  a  large  spread  of  tiny 
golden-yellow  nodding  flowers,  each 
about  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
borne  on  much  -  brancheti  stems 
6  inches  high.  It  is  a  very  hardy 
little  plant,  and  will  thrive  in  almost 
any  situation.  A  stronger  growing  form,  the 
C.  pulchellus  of  Douglas,  has  very  large  flowers 
of  a  paler  shade  of  y-ellow,  the  outer  petals 
showing  a  faint  tinge  of  green.  It  is  most  like 
C.  albus  in  size  and  shape,  and  is  a  great  improve- 
ment on  the  tjpe  in  many  respects,  but  it  is  not 
so  rich  in  colour. 

G.JlavtiK  (Schult)  is  a  Mexican  species  connecting 
this  group  with  the  8tar  Tulips.  It  is  a  slender 
growing  plant,  producing  flowers  of  a  lemon-yellow 
shade,  which  open  more  fully  than  the  rest  of  this 
group.  It  is  a  desert  plant,  and  is  very  dillii-ult 
to  grow,  a  fungus  attacking  it  as  soon  as  |ilanted. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  by  its  bulbs,  which  have 
several  tunics  or  outer  coats,  tlie  majority  of 
Calochorti  having  but  one  only. 

(iKOKiiE  I!.   Mai.i.ett. 
(To  he  continmd.) 
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THE  HILL,   CLARBMONT,  NEAR 
CAPE   TO"WN. 

In  giving  some  views  of  Mr.  Arderne's  world- 
famed  garden  near  Cape  Town  we  cannot  do 
better  than  quote  the  words  of  a  representative 
of  the  Gwpe  Times  after  a  recent  visit  ;— 

"  Beautiful  for  situation  is  The  Hill,  Clare- 
mont,  the  estate  of  Mr.  H.  N.  Arderne.  Much 
has  been  written  about  it,  yet  so  little  that 
one  may  continue  writing  without  a  fear  of 
overdoing,  much  less  exhausting  this  agreeable 
subject.  "Under  the  shelter  of  the  grand  old 
mountain,  man  and  Nature  have  united  then- 
best  eflbrts  in  the  creation  of  what  is  one  of 
the  fairest  spots  in  the  Peninsula.  That 
amounts  to  saying  that  it  is  one  of  the 
fairest  in  South  Africa.  For  nowhere  in  the 
sub-continent  can  the  scenery  of  the  Cape 
district  be  bettered.  In  the  Eastern  Transvaal, 
on  the  brink  of  the  great  central  plateau  that 
slopes  down  to  Portuguese  territory  and  the 
sea.  Nature  is  often  majestic ;  in  the  Natal 
interior  she  is  often  grand  ;  in  Other  parts  she 
is  frequently  fine ;  but  nowhere  is  she  so 
impressive  as  on  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


Table  Mountain,  a  fact  not  always  realised,  or, 
if  realised,  not  appreciated  as  it  should  be  by 
the  denizens  of  these  parts. 

"What  a  magnificent  baoliground  the  moun- 
tain makes  to  "The  Hill.  The  Hill,  beautiful 
though  it  be,  were  not  the  place  it  is  without 
tliat  eternal  wall.  Grounds  and  backgrounds 
are  seen  at  their  best  soon  after  dawn.  Then 
the  sun,  mounting  from  the  eastern  horizon, 
sliines  full  on  them  in  the  west,  lighting  up  a 
dozen  luxuriantly  verdant  kloofs,  and  throwing 
into  striking  relief  the  grey  beetling  buttresses 
of  clifl"  between.  Travel  the  world  up  and 
down  and  you  shall  search  long  ere  you  find 
anything  to  equal  that  view  on  a  spring 
miH-ning.  . 

"  This  is  the  season  of  spring  on  the  eve  ot 
developing  into  full  bodied  summer.  All 
Nature  is  bursting  with  life— on  every  hand 
dower,  and  bush,  and  tree  are  revelling  in  all 
the  delights  of  newly-born  existence.  This  is 
true  of  The  Hill  as  of  the  rest  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  distinction  that  while  in  most  other 
places  one  looks  for  Nature  wild  and  dis- 
ordered, at  The  Hill  slic  is  tamed  and  ordered. 
On  the  occasion  of  a  late  visit  the  estate  was 


looking  its  fairest.     The  garden  was  rich   in 
blossom,  the  hundreds  of  thickly  foliaged  trees 
provided  comforting  shade   from  the  sun,  the 
lawns  (who  after  seeing  them  will  say  that  the 
true  old  English  lawn  cannot  be  reproduced  in 
South  Africa)  were  at  their   greenest,  and   a 
soft  breeze  played  amongst  Pine,  and  Fir,  and 
Willow.        The    charming    flower    beds    and 
patches    scattered     throughout    the    grounds 
reminded    one    of    the    lines    of    Omar,   the 
tent  maker  jioet  of  Persia,  who  wrote  centuries 
ago  :— 
'  I  sometimes  Lhiiik  that  never  blooms  so  red 
The  Ro.se,  as  where  some  buried  Cii-sar  bled  ; 
And  every  Hyacinth  the  garden  wears 
Dropt  in  her  lap  from  some  oiice  lovely  head.' 
"  If  this  were  true,  how  many  Oiesars  might 
not  be  at  rest  beneath  the  soil  of  this  Cape 
home.     To  stroll    through   the  grounds  under 
the  ciceronage  of  Mr.  Arderne  is  an  educition. 
There  are  hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  varieties 
of   plant   life   within   the   boundaries   of  that 
estate  ;  plant  life  brought  from  every  continent 
and  from   all  corners  of  the  world.     But  he 
will  tell   you  the  name  and  history  of   each. 
That  is,  after  all,  hardly  surprising.     He  is  an 
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ardent  gardener,  and  has  been  brought  up  in 
this  lovely  garden.  His  father  before  him 
rescued  it  from  the  wilderness  (sixty  years  ago), 
and  since  childhood  he  has  watched  it  growing 
to  its  present  enviable  maturity.  He  will  tell 
you  with  pardonable  pride  how  this  noble  tree, 
the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  land,  was  reared 
from  a  i-eed  brought  from  some  primeval  forest 
in  another  clime  :  or  how  that  rare  bush  was 
carefully  nursed  into  a  robust  vitality.  He 
will  point  you  out  the  Oak,  the  Pine,  the  Fir, 
the  Plane,  the  Willow,  line  specimens  of  their 
kind  ;  and  the  Beech,  the  Holly  bush,  the 
Rhododendron,  common  in  colder  latitudes, 
but  in  South  Africa  triumphs  of  arboreal  art. 
Resting  in  one  of  the  many  sheltered  and 
well-wooded  nooks,  with  glimpses  of  sunshine 
and  blue  sky  between  the  branches,  and  a  soft 
breeze  lulling  one  into  peacefulness,  the  tent 
maker  again  comes  into  one's  mind,  for  it  was 
he  who  exclaimed  :  — 

'A  book  of  verses  underneath  the  bough, 
A  jug  of  wine,  a  loaf  of  bread,  and  thou 
Beside  me  sieging  in  the  wilderness  ; 
And  wilderness  were  paradise  enow. ' 

"  Old  Omar  cherished  a  very  shrewd  idea  of 
what  constituted  pleasure  in  life,  and  had  he 
lived  in  these  days,  and  in  our  Peninsula,  who 
knows  how  much  richer  even  than  they  are  his 
poems  might  have  been  in  praise  of  Nature. 
This  particular  spot  in  the  Peninsula  is  a 
horticultural  paradise,  containing  a  .singular 
collection  of  trees,  plants,  and  shrubs  from  all 
parts  of  the  globe.  Clothed  in  its  panoply  of 
spring,  the  delightful  greensward,  the  elegant 
terraces,  the  graceful  foliage,  and  above  all  a 
sky  the  blueness  of  which  to  the  east  was  only 
deepened  by  contrast  with  flaky  white  clouds 
that  banked  up  along  the  crest  of  the  mountain 
to  the  wast— thus  situated  the  garden  suggested 
all  the  legendary  delights  of  Arcady." 


GARDENING  OF  THE  WEEK. 


INDOOR  GARDEN. 

Cool  House  Fekns. 

A    GREAT  many  of  the  deciduous  Ferns  will 
/\  now  have   either  ripened  their  fronds 

/  %  or  are  in  that  stage  of  growtli  when 
/  \  little  water  at  the  root  is  required.  It 
J  J^  is  well  to  let  the  fronds  remain  as  a 
natural  protection.  Those  of  the  ever- 
green type  need  moderate  quantities  of  water  at 
the  roots,  but  avoid  contact  with  the  fronds,  which, 
however,  should  be  gently  sprayed  over  on  a  sunny 
daj'. 

Wakm  HonsE  Fer-NS. 

The  foregoing  remarks  apply  here  also.  All 
liquid  stimulant  must  from  now  be  stopped  and 
the  plants  looked  over  frequently,  removing  all 
decayed  fronds,  as  these  are  apt  to  cause  "  damp  " 
in  the  crowns,  which  soon  works  havoc  with  the 
aflected  plant. 

Forcing  House. 

This  structure  will  now  be  taxed  to  its  utmost 
in  accommodating  the  various  plants  which  it  is 
intended  should  be  in  flower  at  the  approaching 
festive  season.  Still,  room  must  be  found  for  those 
necessary  to  maintain  the  supply  throughout  the 
winter,  and  at  this  particular  date,  when  the 
majority  of  the  glass  houses  are  inactive,  it  is 
somewhat  dithcult  to  meet  the  demand.  Batches 
of  Azalea  indica,  Spirasas  (retarded  crowns),  Lily 
of  the  Valley,  Azalea  mollis  (home  grown).  Lilacs, 
Staphylea  colchica,  and  man}'  more  well  known 
subjects  must,  together  with  the  usual  bulbs,  be 
put  into  heat  and  gradually  brought  on.  Accom- 
modation for  a  batch  of  Arum  Lily  will  be  found  in 
a  Vinery  or  Peach  house  not  in  use,  in  whieh  tem- 
perature they  will  bloom  freely  and  supply  flowers 


for  a   much   longer   time   than  if  given    a   higher 
temperature. 

BOUVARDIAS. 

These  will  now  be  past  their  best,  and  must  be 
gradually  ripened  oft'  before  being  cut  back  at  an 
earl}'  date  next  3'ear.  The  ripening  should  not 
be  unduly  hastened,  otherwise  shrinking  takes 
place  :  if  the  plant  does  not  die  outright,  it  is 
greatl  V  weakened . 

A-MARVLLIUS. 

Wiiere  these  are  not  wanted  to  all  bloom  at  a 
certain  time,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  put  in  the 
number  required  in  a  temperature  in  which  the}' 
will  be  induced  to  make  growth.  A  bed  of  dried 
Oak  leaves  over  hot  water  pipes  makes  suitable 
starting  quarters,  with  a  bottom  heat  of  60"  and 
a  top  temperature  of  5.3'-\  Should  potting  be 
neoessar}'  then  this  should  be  attended  to.  P^oughly 
a  soil  composed  of  broken  loam  of  a  turfy 
character,  a  little  horse  manure,  and  leaf  soil, 
with  a  dash  of  sand  suffices,  but  should  the  loam  be 
of  a   retentive  nature  a  little  charcoal   and  lime 


boxed  off  from  the  cutting  boxes.  A  little  atten- 
tion in  this  way  now  makes  a  better  plant  for 
handling  at  bedding  out  time,  and  it  may  also  be 
well  applied  to  Ivy-leaved  Pelargoniums  that 
require  such  care  in  handling  when  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  away  witli  single  stems. 
Calceolarias. 

Though  these  are  much  hardier  than  most  bedding 
plants  that  require  to  be  kept  under  glass  during 
winter,  the  frames  in  whieh  they  have  been  struck 
should  be  well  protected  by  building  up  round  the 
sides  a  good  thickness  of  leaves  and  litter,  which 
should  come  right  up  to  the  level  of  the  lights. 
If  this  is  done  thoroughly  it  will  enable  the  grower 
to  admit  light  from  the  top  more  frequently  in 
sharp  weather  than  would  be  wise  with  the  sides 
onl}'  slightly  protected. 

Hot  Beds. 

For  raising  such  things  as  East  Lothian  Stocks, 
that  are  required  to  flower  next  summer  and 
autumn,  begin  operations  early  in  the  3'ear,  and 
to  this  end  sufficient  material  in  the  shape  of 
leaves  and  litter  shoulil  be  trot  tojrether  and  turned 
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rubble  must  be  added.      A  dusting   of    dissolved 
bones  will  also  be  an  advantage. 

J.  F.  McLeod. 
Docer  House  Gardens,  Eoehampton. 

THE  FLOWER  GARDEN. 
Bedding  Plants. 
Care  in  the  management  of  all  kinds  of  bedding 
plants  imder  glass  through  the  present  dull  period 
will  be  well  repaid  later  on  by  the  extra  sturdiness 
of  such  things  as  zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  by  the 
production  of  healthy  cuttings  that  will  strike 
readily  of  such  things  as  Verbenas,  Heliotrope, 
Lobelia,  and  the  like.  These  should  all  have  the 
fullest  amount  of  light  possible,  positions  being 
found  for  the  stock  pots  on  shelves  near  the  glass. 
For  the  present  they  should  be  kept  cool,  so  that 
they  may  reserve  their  forces  for  making  good 
cuttings  later  on  when  the  propagating  season 
begins.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  are  greatlj'  improved 
as  bedding  plants  by  having  the  points  nipped  out, 
this,  of  course,  only  applying  to  well-rooted  stock, 
so  that  the}'  may  break  lower  down  and  form  new 
shoots   by   the   time   they  have   to   be   potted   or 


a  few  times,  at  intervals  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  to 
bring  it  into  condition  for  making  up  a  good  hot 
bed  on  which  to  sow  the  seeds,  and  material 
prepared  in  this  way  will  not,  if  the  lea\es  are  in 
the  proportion  of  two  parts  to  one  part  of  stable 
litter,  become  overheated.  It  will,  at  the  same 
time,  retain  a  fair  amount  of  heat  for  a  long  period. 

Shrubberies. 
During  .spells  of  rough  weather,  when  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  ordinary  garden 
work,  some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  shrub- 
beries. Where  these  are  thick  and  becoming 
overgrown,  some  of  the  commoner  things,  such  as 
Laurels,  should  be  cut  out  and  grulibed  up  to 
make  room  for  the  remainder.  Overgrown  masses 
of  the  common  Pontic  Rhododendron  may  be 
reduced  to  something  like  order  by  slashing  many 
of  the  tall  naked  growtlis  with  a  billhook  and 
pegging  them  down  to  cover  vacant  spots.  The 
old  stools  and  the  tops  will  then  break  away  and 
form  good  growths  with  all  the  appearance  of 
plants  in  their  prime.  Here  and  there  a  complete 
clearance  might  be  made  in  the  shrubberies,  pro- 
vided this  can  be  done  without  exposing  anything 
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objectionable  or  letting  in  cutting  winds,  and  such 
cleared  spots  might  be  dug  deeply  and  planted 
with  many  beautiful  shade-loving  or  shade-enduring 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
Solomon's  Seal,  hardy  Cyclamen,  winter  Aconites, 
bulbs  of  various  kinds.  Dog  Violets,  and  Veratrums 
for  their  noble  leaves.  Indeed,  nianj'  plants  too 
numerous  to  mention  here  might  be  brought  into 
use,  and  whicli  will  very  soon  make  such  spots 
pleasant  places  to  visit.  Such  work  should  form 
a  welcome  change  to  the  usual  rough  weather 
work  of  raking  the  fringes  of  the  shrubberies  bare 
of  leaves,  and  digging  among  the  roots  of  things 
best  left  alone.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

Shipley  Hall  Gardens,  Derby. 


THE  FEUIT  GARDEN. 
Hardy  Fruit  Borders. 
Work  may  be  done  in  December  that  cannot  be 
undertaken  earlier,  either  from  lack   of  labour  or 
materials  for  the  work,  such  as   the  mulching  of 
borders.    This  can  follow  the  pruning,  and  by  doing 
this  work  now  the  ground  can  be  made  neat  for  the 
winter.     At  this  date    (December    11)    I  find  the 
subsoil  very  dry,  so  that  should   any  liquid  food 
be  available  the  trees  will  benefit  by  it,  as  we  had 
less  rainfall    in    November    tlian    usual,   and   this 
after  a  dry  summer,  so  that  the  roots  are  really 
in  need  of   moisture.     It   is   a    good    plan  before 
giving  licjuids  or  moisture   to  lightly  rake  away 
the  surface    soil,  as    very  likely   this  has  become 
spent  or  inert,   and    after   watering  give  a  mulch 
of   good  manure.      It   is   essential  to  mulch  with 
lighter  manure  all  newly-planted    trees   or   those 
that   have   been   lifted,    but   before   applying   the 
same,  if  the   trees   have   been   planted  any  time, 
they  will  now  have  become  settled,  and  the  roots 
may  be  firmly  trodden  if  the  soil  is  at  all  light  or 
porous.     In  other    soils    there   may  be  a  lack  of 
lime  or  calcareous  materials  needed  for  fruit  trees, 
and  these  may   now  be  used   as   top-dressings  to 
encourage  the  surface  roots   if   the  trees  are  not 
too   deeply  planted.      Even    now    I    would    not 
hesitate  to  lift  and  replant  young  trees  too  deep, 
at  the  same  time  adding    the    aids  mentioned  to 
the  soil.    In  other  cases,  with  a  heavy  clay,  drainage 
may  be  necessary,  and  here  much  better  results 
will  follow  if  liberal  use  is  made  of  brick  rubble 
and  old  mortar  or  burnt  refuse.     I  have  previously 
noted  the  importance  of  transplanting,  so  need  not 
repeat,  but  much  may  be  done  by  surface  dressings, 
and  for  this  purpose  the  dressings  should  be  made 
so  that  the  roots  can  soon  take  hold  of  the  foods. 
The  same  materials   advised    above    are  suitable, 
and  to  these  may  be  added  bone-meal,  and  in  soils 
needing  lime  chalk  is  very  suitable  it  it  can  be 
obtained.     Another  good  dressing  is  road  scrapings 
from  limestone    roads.     When    mixed    with   good 
loam  they  are  most  valuable  for  stone  fruits,  such 
as  Apricots  or  Peaches,  as  both  need  lime  at  times 
to  prevent  stone  splitting. 

Renovating  Old  Trees. 
Old  trees  may  with  advantage  be  assisted,  at 
the  same  time  I  do  not  mean  worn  out  or  partly 
cankered  trees  not  worth  the  room  they  occupy, 
as  young  ones  so  soon  come  into  a  profitable 
fruiting  condition  that  I  certainly  would  not 
advocate  keeping  old  ones.  Trees  that  have  borne 
heavy  crops  will  well  repay  foods,  and  in  manj' 
gardens,  by  the  addition  of  phosphates,  the  trees  get 
a  new  lease  of  life.  It  is  difficult  to  know  at  times 
what  is  best  to  do  when  so  many  foods  are  advised 
at  the  present  daj',  but  one  thing  we  may  be  sure 
of,  if  phosphates  are  not  needed,  no  one  will  go 
far  wrong  in  using  good  farmyard  manure.  If  the 
growth  is  at  all  weakly  this  cannot  be  beaten, 
giving  a  good  dressing  now,  and  another  in  form  of 
a  mulch  after  the  fruits  are  set.  Trees  on  grass  or 
in  orchards  are  more  difficult  to  give  food  to,  but 
the  best  fruits  I  ever  had  were  from  bush  trees 
given  plenty  of  room.  The  growths  were  thinned 
in  August  to  admit  light  to  ripen  up  tlie  wood, 
and  the  grass  was  not  allowed  to  grow  at  a  distance 
of  3  feet  from  the  stem.  This  permitted  feeding 
when  needed.  At  the  same  time,  this  advice  is  not 
good  if  the  wood  is  gross,  the  flowers  drop  badly 
and  do  not  set,  then  root  pruning  is  needed,  or 
lifting.     In  other  cases  some  old  trees  b?ar  freely, 


but  the  fruit  is  small  and  worthless.  Some  good 
may  he  done  by  careful  pruning  and  by  reducing 
the  spur  growth.  The  latter  at  times  are  a  forest 
of  weak  wood,  and  need  more  daylight;  indeed, 
if  whole  branches  were  removed  in  many  cases  it 
would  be  an  advantage,  but  the  latter  should  be 
done  carefully,  as  if  cut  too  hard  mischief  follows, 
it  the  trees  are  old  and  have  been  long  neglected. 
With  weak  trees,  or  those  that  fail  to  set,  it  may  be 
well  to  thin  the  fruits  and  feed  freely  during  the 
growing  season,  giving  licjuid  food.  All  pruning 
may  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible  with  the 
exception  of  bush  trees.  Such  as  Gooseberries  and 
Currants  are  best  left  as  long  as  possible  where  birds 
are  troublesome ;  at  the  same  time,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  give  large  bushes  food  in  shape  of  top- 
dressings  of  rich  manure,  as  often  if  these  trees  are 
left  until  spring  tliey  are  forgotten,  so  many  things 
then  needing  more  attention.  G.  Wythes. 

Syon  House  Gardens,  Brentford. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

Propagating. 
A  GOOD  beginning,  in  preparing  and  forming  a 
collection  of  Chr3'santhemums  at  this  season,  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  ensuring  success  next 
autumn.  I  do  not  for  one  moment  wish  to  infer 
that  the  cultivator  can  afford  to  neglect  them  at 
any  part  of  the  year,  for,  as  I  have  often  pointed 
out,  there  is  no  rest  from  the  time  the  cuttings  are 
inserted  until  the  blooms  are  fully  developed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  essential  that  every  inducement 
should  be  given  the  cuttings  to  root  awaj'  freely  as 
soon  as  possible.  Good  sturdy  cuttings  should  be 
selected,  but  before  doing  so  thoroughlj'  fumigate 
the  stock  plants  to  rid  them  of  any  insect  life,  and 
take  every  precaution  against  rust.  Only  those 
who  have  been  troubled  with  this  disease  can  form 
any  idea  as  to  its  ravages  wlien  once  it  afl'ects  a 
collection  of  plants.  Unfortunately,  it  appears  to 
be  on  the  increase,  as  in  man}'  parts  of  the  country 
it  lias  been  very  prevalent  this  season.  In  obtain- 
ing fresh  cuttings,  unless  certain  tliat  the  stock  is 
cjuite  clean,  isolate  them,  and  in  no  case  attempt  to 
propagate  from  a  badly  infested  stock,  which 
should  all  be  burnt,  and  procure  a  fresh  supply 
from  a  healthy  source. 

There  are  many  methods  ef  striking  cuttings, 
but,  in  my  opinion,  an  ideal  place  for  giving  them 
a  fair  start  is  an  early  vinery  or  Peacli  house  whicli 
is  just  started.  Small  frames  or  handlights  should 
be  placed  on  the  stage  as  near  the  glass  as  possible, 
and  plunge  the  pots  in  cocoanut  fibre  refuse,  when 
they  can  be  attended  to  at  any  time  or  in  any 
weather.  The  cuttings  ought  to  be  kept  in  a  fresh 
condition  and  not  allowed  to  flag  until  rooted. 

A  light  sandy  compost  should  be  prepared  and 
used  when  moderately  dry.  Place  a  small  quantitj- 
of  silver  sand  on  the  surface  when  the  pots  are 
being  filled,  so  that  as  the  cuttings  are  inserted  a 
little  will  find  its  wa}'  to  the  base.  Small  •2A-inch 
pots,  clean  and  well-drained,  should  be  used, 
allowing  one  cutting  to  each.  Take  off  only  a 
small  quantity  at  the  time.  These  should  be  made 
and  inserted  in  the  house  that  they  are  to  be 
started  in.  I  much  prefer  soft  growth  to  hard 
woody  pieces.  Carefully  label  each  kind  as  put  in 
and  thoroughljr  water,  keep  quite  close  for  the  first 
twenty-four  hours,  spray  over  on  fine  mornings,  and 
admit  sufficient  air  to  prevent  damping.  In  a  sliort 
time  air  can  be  admitted  more  f  reelj',  and  the  lights 
should  be  removed  altogether  as  soon  as  the  young 
plants  can  stand  it.  In  a  few  weeks  remove  the 
plants,  as  they  commence  to  show  signs  of  making 
new  growth,  to  shelves  in  a  greenhouse.  Place  them 
cpiite  near  the  glass,  giving  them  every  encourage- 
ment to  make  a  sturdy  short-jointed  growth. 

Specimen  plants  of  all  sections  should  be  en- 
couraged to  make  their  growths  early,  and  to 
ensure  this  they  must  be  kept  in  a  growing 
temperature  near  the  glass  and  potted  on  into 
suitable  sized  pots  as  they  require  it  so  that  no 
check  be  given  them.  Some  of  the  best  varieties  for 
making  specimen  plants  are  persistent  in  showing 
flower  buds.  These  should  be  picked  out  imme- 
diately the}'  are  noticed,  when  eventually,  if  not 
allowed  to  get  too  much  pot-bound,  they  will  grow 
out  of  it  and  be  none  the  worse,        E.  Beckett. 
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CHRYSANTHEMUMS    AT     LEWISHAM 
(MR.  H.  .J.  .JONES). 

•JONES  is  one  of  the  leading 
Clirysanthemum  specialists,  not 
011I3'  on  account  of  his  vast  know- 
ledge of  the  individual  plant,  but 
more  particularly  on  account  of 
his  remark-able  enterprise  in  acquir- 
ing novelties  from  every  source,  and  these  in 
apparently  overwhelming  numbers.  The  Ryecroft 
novelties  have  this  year  achieved  wonderful  noto- 
riety, leading  stands  in  the  principal  shows 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom  testifying  to 
this  fact.  Mr.  .Jones  never  appears  to  hesitate 
about  purchasing  novelties  of  undoubted  merit  or 
promising  sorts,  and  this  is  the  main  reason 
why  growers  living  in  the  pure  air  ef  country 
gardens,  when  caring  for  their  plants,  invariably 
attain  the  success  they  strive  after  with  the  plants 
bearing  his  recommendation.  P^ested  plants  for 
stock  purposes  is  Jlr.  .Jones's  speciality,  a  large 
area  of  one  of  his  nurseries  being  devoted  to 
plants  which  are  planted  outdoors,  cut  down  before 
flowering,  and  lifted  just  previous  to  the  hard 
weather  or  immediately  following  the  shows. 
These  stock  plants  are  then  shaken  out  of  their 
pots  and  replanted  in  compost,  carefully  prepared, 
on  the  benches  of  the  numerous  glass  houses. 
Readers  will  therefore  be  ([uick  to  appreciate  the 
health}'  character  of  cuttings  raised  in  this  way, 
and  on  the  occasion  of  our  visit  some  of  the  smaller 
houses  were  filled  with  stock  plants,  bristling  with 
fresh,  newly-developed  shoots. 

Novelties  in  the  pink  of  condition  were  numerous, 
though  what  some  of  them  will  develop  into  under 
more  favourable  atmospheric  conditions  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say.  A  fine  batch  of  Miss  Evelyn  Douglas 
represented  a  very  handsome  Japanese  variety  of 
a  drooping  character  and  of  beautiful  rose  colour. 
The  small  plants  carried  noble  blooms  in  6-inch 
pots.  A  variety  promising  to  eclipse  the  well- 
known  Le  Grand  Dragon  is  Frances  Ccmnor.  It 
is  similar  in  form  to  the  first-named,  but  has  longer 
petals  and  a  brighter  yellow  colour.  Miss  Lily 
Mountford  was  everywhere,  beautiful  creamy 
white,  flushed  pink  blossoms.  Mrs.  (Greenfield 
is  a  glorious  golden-yellow  Japanese,  somewhat 
like  Phcebus,  but  a  great  advance  both  in  colour 
and  size. 

One   of    the   good   things   sent  out   last   spring 
is     Mrs.     George    Mileham,    a     loosely    incurved 
Japanese  of  a  rose-pink  colour  and  silvery  reverse. 
It  has  been  freely  exhibited  during  the  season  now 
closing.     The  magnificent  blooms  of  Henry  Stowe 
are  a  tower  of  strength  to  any  exhibitor  ;  they  are 
very   full,    and   the   petals    curl   and    intermingle 
pleasingly.      The  colour  is  a  soft  blush-pink.     We 
have   many   good   white   .Japanese   kinds,    but   in 
Mrs.  J.   C.   Neville  we  have  one  second  to  none. 
It  is  a  monster,  with  florets  of  great  breadth  and 
substance,  forked  at  the  ends.     Pure  white  is  its 
best   description,    and    it   is   an   ideal    exhibition 
variety.     Another  refined  white  Japanese  is  Edith 
Shrimpton,  but  Cjuite  distinct  in  form  to  the  last- 
named.     The  florets  curl  and  interlace  gracefully, 
and  build  up  a  bloom  of  great  depth  and  solidity. 
Exhibitors  should    make   a   note   of   this  variety. 
Another  white  .Japanese  is   Miss   Elsie  Fulton,  a 
bold,  massive  flower  some\\'hat  in  the  way  of  Mrs. 
H.  Weeks.    The  plant  is  dwarf  in  habit.     Japanese 
blooms  of  a  purple-amaranth  colour  were  few  and 
far   between   only   recently,    but    now    there   are 
several   excellent   sorts.     The   flower   of   Mrs.    R. 
Darby  is  a  grand  reflexed  .Japanese,  with  petals  of 
medium  width  indented  at  the  ends,  and  the  silvery 
reverse  sets  off  the  colour  well.     Of  the  Earl  of 
Arran,  the  gracefully-built  bloom   with  very  long 
petals,  incurving  at   the  tips,  there  was  a  pretty 
batch.     This  variety  has  a  good  future.     Of  the 
old  Comte  de  Germiny  type  of  Japanese,  there  is  a 
grand  example  represented  by  Master  C.  Seymour, 
a  very  large  flower  for  its  kind,  with  broad  petals 
of  grand  substance.     The  colour  is  rich  crimson, 
with    a    nankeen  -  yellow    reverse.      Calvat's    Sun, 
which  many  think  is  to  eclipse  some  of  the  other 
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good  j'ellow  Japanese,  is  an  immense  spreading 
flower,  and  tlie  colour  is  a  canary-j'ellow.  There 
is  also  C'has.  Longlej-,  a  beautiful  bright  rosj' 
purple,  with  a  silvery  reverse.  A  companion  to 
the  last-named  is  Ernest  Bettesworth,  a  brilliant 
amaranth  of  .Japanese  reflexed  form,  and  distinctly 
promising.  Millicent  Richardson  is  another  of  the 
monster  .Japanese,  this  being  a  very  full  bloom, 
purple-claret  in  colour,  with  silvery  reverse,  and 
invaluable  for  e.xbibition.  The  white  sport  from 
the  popular  Australie,  which  is  distributed  as 
Mme  Herrewege,  is  indeed  an  acquisition.  It  is 
identical  in  form  to  the  parent  bloom,  but  is  white. 
A  distinct  incurved  .Japanese  is  W.  R.  Church. 
The  flower  is  broad,  and  has  petals  of  good  breadth 
and  splendid  substance.  Catalogues  describe  the 
colour  as  deep  rosy  crimson,  with  bronze  reverse, 
bat  there  is  more  of  a  chestnut  shade.  Another 
excellent  novelty  is  Matthew  Smith,  which  is  cjuite 
distinct  from  anj'thing  else  in  cultivation.  The 
petals  are  long  and  of  medium  width,  the 
colour  being  a  reddish  crimson  on  a  deep  yellow 
ground. 

Other  popular  .Japanese  include  Florence  Moly- 
neux,  the  immense  white  bloom,  with  broad,  tubular 
petals  ;  Mme.  U.  Ferrier,  the  lovely  deep  rose 
bloom,  with  silverj'  reverse  ;  C.  J.  Salter,  a  spread- 
ing and  drooping  bloom  with  narrow  florets,  colour 
straw-yellow  ;  Guj'  Hamilton,  another  flower  of 
drooping  form,  pure  white  ;  H.  J.  .Jones,  the 
richest  of  the  glowing  crimson  .Japanese  ;  Lord 
Ludlow,  the  golden-amber  flower,  with  red  lines 
on  the  long  florets  ;  and  Mabel  Morgan,  the  pure 
canary  -  3-ellow  .Japanese  of  spreading  form  and 
exc[uisite  finish,  besides  many  others.  There  is 
one  very  handsome  novelty  to  which  attention 
should  be  called,  and  this  is  a  lovely  pale  creamy 
white  .Japanese,  similar  in  shade  to  Mme.  Cadbury, 
but  having  a  flower  of  larger  size  both  in  depth 
and  breadth.  The  florets  are  broad  and  of  splendid 
substance. 

Mr.  Jones  is  also  sending  out  a  grand  set  of  new 
incurved  varieties.  Pride  of  place  must  be  given 
to  William  Jliggs,  which  has  already  been  certifi- 
cated. It  is  an  immense  flower  of  great  depth 
and  solidity,  and  of  splendid  form,  petals  broad, 
slightly  pointed,  and  the  colour  is  a  useful  golden- 
buff.  Mr.  G.  Hunt  is  another  grand  flower,  and 
indispensable  to  all  exhibitors.  The  petals  are 
long  and  broad,  and  incurve  neatl3'  and  evenly. 
It  is  freelj'  tinted  rosy  violet,  with  a  whitish 
centre.  C.  Blick  is  a  good  companion  to  the  last- 
named,  having  long,  broad  petals  of  good  form, 
building  up  a  splendid  t5'pe  of  incurved  bloom. 
This  is  freeh'  tinted  rosy  violet,  on  a  white 
ground.  A  sj'mmetrical  bloom  is  Miss  E.  Seward. 
The  flower  has  broad  petals,  is  of  good  form  and 
deep  buihl,  and  of  a  deep  golden-yellow  colour, 
faintly  tinted  reddish  bronze.  Two  others,  W. 
Neville  and  .John  Lyne,  also  deserve  recognition. 
Singles,  I'ompons,  Anemones,  and  earlj'-flowering 
varieties  each  receive  attention,  and  many  charming 
additions  lia\'e  been  made  during  the  present 
season.  We  must  not  omit  to  mention  the  house 
full  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Jjorraine  and  its  sport 
Caledonia,  which  were  making  a  delightful  display. 

I),  i;.  C. 


ORCHID    PROPAGATION. 

The  question  of  Orchid  propagation  has  been  very 
well  answered  by  your  correspondent  Mr.  Chap- 
man, on  page  884,  who  has  explained  in  a  clear 
way  what  ma}'  be  considered  the  safest  way  of 
multiplying  the  stock  of  any  species  or  varieties  of 
Orchids.  Much  has  lately  been  written  on  this 
subject,  which  certainly  is  worthy  of  the  con- 
sideration of  every  Orchid  grower,  whether  he  pro- 
pagates for  the  purpose  of  selling  or  for  his  own 
pleasure. 

My  experience  has  been  chiefly  with  Odonto- 
glossums.  When  supposing  the  plant  has  been 
carefully  grown  in  this  country  for  several  years  I 
always  divide  the  plant  and  leave  both  pieces  in 
the  pot  as  the  roots  are  not  then  disturbed,  and 
both  pieces  soon  begin  to  break  forth  into  new  life. 
Care  must,  however,  be  taken  that  the  plant  does 
not  have  too  much  water  or  the  dormant  eyes  maj' 
rot  before  they  have  had  time  to  grow,  but  in  the 


case  of  im.ported  bulbs  or  plants  that  have  been 
badly  treated,  the  eyes  are  generally  in  a  more  or 
less  damaged  state,  so  I  then  lay  these  on  a  bed  of 
fairly  drj'  cinder  ash  without  any  compost  round 
their  roots.  One  can  see  at  once  then  when  they 
commence  to  grow,  and  there  is  far  less  risk  of  the 
young  growths  being  smothered  by  the  compost  or 
grosving  sphagnum  moss.  I  have  had  many  thou- 
sands of  imported  Odontoglossums and  have  always 
started  them  into  growth  in  this  wa\',  whicli  I 
consider  is  much  better  than  potting  them  up  at 
once,  as  large  imported  pieces  will  very  often  send 
out  a  second  growth  from  one  of  the  back  bulbs  ; 
the  plant  may  then  be  divided  and  the  pieces 
potted  in  separate  pots.  Gcrney  Wilson. 

Mayjiild,  Chriatdiurch  Road,  Streatham  HiU,S.W. 
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PRIMULA    OBCONICA. 

UCH  may  be  said  in  recommenda- 
tion of  the  plant  depicted  in  tLie 
accompanying  illustration,  for  it 
has  many  good  points.  It  may 
be  had  in  fiower  at  practically 
any  season  of  the  year,  the  blos- 
soms last  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time, 
the  plant  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and 
requires  but  cool  treatment.  Essentially,  then, 
is  it  a  plant  for  the  millioD,  that  is  to  say, 
e.xcept  those  who  have  peculiarly  sensitive 
skins,  for  most  of  your  readers  will  probably 
remember  the  many  unfavourable  comments 
that  appeared  in  the  horticultural  press  a  few 
years  ago  with  regard  to  the  poisonous  proper- 
ties of  the  hairs  on 
the  leaves  of  this 
jilant.  It  would  seem 
to  be  proved  beyond 
a  doubt  that  certain 
persons  may  not 
allow  the  leaves  to 
come  into  contact 
with  their  flesh  with- 
out  experiencing 
unpleasant  results, 
these  generally  mani- 
festing themselves  in 
swollen  hands  and 
arms.  Happily,  how- 
ever, they  who  are 
thus  affected  are  but 
few  in  number.  I 
my.self  have  never 
personally  known 
anyone  unable  to 
handle  Primula  obco- 
nica  for  the  above 
reason,  although  my 
accjuaintance  with 
those  whose  duties 
lead  them  to  cultivate 
this  i)lant  is  large.  We 
may  therefore,  I  think, 
in  considering  the 
value  and  usefulness 
of  this  Primula,  ven- 
ture to  ignore  the 
ni  i  n  o  r  unpleasant 
attribute  above  men- 
tioned, seeing  that  it 
can  att'cct  so  few. 

For  summer  flower- 
ing  the    seed    .should 
be     sown      in     early       li; 
spring,  and  for  spring       ; 
flowering  sow  it  in  the       !•■• 
autumn.  A  late  spring 
sowing    will    produce 
flowers  in  the  winter. 
One   may  thus  have 


the  Primula  in  bloom  the  greater  part  of 
the  year  if  such  should  be  thought  desir- 
able. 

The  Primulas,  and  P.  obconica  is  no  e.xcep- 
tion,  have  tender  small  fibrous  roots,  and 
theiefore  delight  in  a  fine  light  soil  that  is 
not  made  too  firm  when  potting.  A  compost 
of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  and  one-third  leaf- 
mould,  incorporating  also  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  and  some  decayed  manure,  is  an 
e.xcellent  one.  The  seed  is  small,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  cover  it  with  soil  at  the  time 
of  sowing.  It  is  better  to  use  pans  than  pots 
for  this  purpose,  for  the  seedlings  are  more 
conveniently  removed  from  the  former  than 
the  latter,  consequently  there  is  less  danger  of 
their  roots  being  damaged  in  the  transfer  from 
the  seed  pans  to  the  small  pots.  When  an 
inch  or  two  high  they  may  be  placed  singly 
in  2inch  pots  ;  once  established  in  these  their 
development  is  rapid,  providing  the  little 
plants  are  not  neglected.  A  cool  pit  suits 
them  e.xcellently  during  the  summer  month.s 
until  they  come  in  flower,  wdien  they  will,  of 
course,  be  removed  to  the  greenhouse.  It  is 
necessary  to  shade  them  well  from  bright 
sunshine. 

There  is  a  simple  but  very  eftectual  method 
of  prolonging  the  flowering  season  of  this 
Primula  if  one  will  only  go  to  the  trouble 
of  performing  it,  and  the  trouble  indeed 
i.s  hardly  worthy  of  the  name,  ft  consists  in 
removing  the  faded  flowers  so  taht  seed  pods 
may  not  develop.  Allowing  these  to  form 
naturally  constitutes  a  drain  upon  the  plant's 
energies,  and    must    to  some  extent    reduce 
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the  continuity  and  profusion  of  flower  pro- 
duction. Those  wlio  wish  to  save  their 
own  seed  (and  everyone  may  do  so,  for  this 
Primula  seeds  freely)  should  pick  out  a  few 
of  the  plants,  choosing  those  bearing  the 
strongest  scapes  and  the  best  formed  and 
best  coloured  blooms,  and  obtain  all  the 
necessary  seed  from  them  alone,  thus  doing 
away  vnth  the  necessity  of  getting  seed 
from  the  remainder.  It  may  seem  quite  a 
simple  matter  to  perform,  as  indeed  it  is, 
to  remove  the  faded  flowers  before  the  seed 
forms,  yet  the  results,  as  shown  in  a  con- 
tinued production  of  the  finest  blossoms, 
fully  justifies  the  practice. 

The  colours  of  the  flowers  vary  consider- 
ably, from  pale  lilac  to  deep  lilac-pink,  and 
the  cultivator  should  always  endeavour  to 
intensify  the  colour  by  selecting  for  seed 
bearers  those  plants  carrying  flowers  of  a 
deep  pink ;  at  least  to  my  mind  these  are 
much  more  beautiful  than  those  of  a  washed- 
out  lilac,  almost  a  dirty  white,  as  some  of 
them  are.  I  have  not  seen  Primula  obconica 
used  in  the  embellishment  of  our  flower 
gardens  during  the  summer  months,  but  I 
do  not  doubt  that  pretty  and  effective  beds 
could  be  made  by  the  use  of  it.  The  flower 
gardeners  of  the  Riviera  employ  Primula 
sinensis  and  P.  obconica  to  no  small  extent 
in  the  beautifying  of  their  brilliant  and 
charming  flower-beds,  and  I  fail  to  see  why 
we  should  not  also  make  use  of  them  in 
this  country  during  summer,  as  equally  a 
favourable  season  as  is  the  Riviera  winter 
and  spring,  even  more  so  in  some  respects,  for 
frosts  there  are  by  no  means  infrequent. 

A.  P.  H. 
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A     NEW     HART'S-TONGUE 
FERN. 

(SCOLOPENDRIUM     VCLGARE    VAR.     DrUMM0ND3: 
SUPEREUM. ) 

THIS  very  beautiful  Hart's-tongue,  which 
is  decidedly  the  most  refined  and 
charming  variety  yet  produced  bj'  the 
species,  received  an  award  of  merit  at 
a  recent  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultural Society.  It  originated  among 
some  half-dozen  seedlings  given  to  the  writer  three 
or  four  years  ago  by  Mr.  T.  Bolton,  of  Warton, 
near  Carnforth,  as  S.  v.  crispum  Drummondte. 
This  is  a  very  curious  dimorphic  ^-ariety  found  many 
years  since  by  Miss  Drummond  near  Falmouth. 
The  wild  "find"  is  characterised  by  bearing  long 
slender  fronds  of  two  kinds,  one  slightly  frilled 
and  bearing  broad  digitate  crests,  sometimes 
9  inches  across ;  the  other  of  similar  type,  but 
with  fimbriate  or  lacy  edges,  cut  into  filaments. 
Both  fronds  are  furthermore  curved  several  times 
on  the  plane  of  the  frond  switchback  fashion.  At 
the  time  of  Mr.  Bolton's  gift  I  noticed  that  these 
fimbriatums  were  frequently  translucent  on  the 
tips,  which  suggested  to  me  the  possibilitj'  of 
apical  apospory  or  the  production  of  prothalli 
direct  from  these  points  instead  of  through  the 
spaces.  This  idea  was  fully  confirmed  under 
culture,  each  point  when  brought  into  contact 
with  soil  dilating  and  growing  out  into  prothalli, 
which  eventually  multiplied  themselves  like '  a 
lichen,  and  produced  a  number  of  plants.  This 
fact,  coupled  with  the  other  characteristics  of  the 
variety,  placed  it  at  once  in  an  unique  position 
among  the  Ferns  of  the  whole  world.  The 
improved  variety  figured  was  distinguished  from 
the  outset  by  the  absence  of  the  smooth-edged 
type  of  frond,  and  as  it  developed  the  fimbriate 
character  displayed  itself  far  more  markedly  than 
in  the  parent,  the  fronds  being  much  more  deeply 


cut  and  more  plumose  or  papery  in  texture.  It 
proved,  however,  to  be  very  robust,  forming  a  large 
plant.  The  fine  fimbriate  edges,  however,  were 
so  delicate  that  oven  under  glass,  in  my  general 
Fernery,  in  the  dry  and  hot  season  the  tips  dried 
and  perished,  so  that  it  was  eventuality  only  owing 
to  the  transference  of  a  bulbil  which  formed  on  the 
stem  of  one  of  the  fronds  to  a  Wardian  case  that 
the  full  beaut_y  of  which  the  Fern  was  capable 
came  to  light.  Under  such  treatment  every  feature 
was  emphasised,  and  the  tips,  instead  of  drying  and 
turning  brown,  not  only  extended  in  length,  but 
actually  formed  aerial  prothalli  without  being 
layered,  while  the  robust  nature  of  the  Fern  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  plant  exhibited  and 
depicted  in  the  photograph  was  entirely  deve- 
loped from  a  minute  bulbil  in  the  one  growing 
season. 

A  Wardian  case  or  large  bell-glass  could  not 
possibly  be  devoted  to  better  use  in  a  norch 
window  than  to  a  specimen  Fern  of  such  extreme 
beauty,  while  the  effect  of  such  culture  in  this  case 
points  to  the  possibility  of  other  types  of  this 
thoroughly  evergreen  species  being  peculiarly  fitted 
for  similar  treatment.  Here  again,  as  in  so  many 
other  instances,  we  have  a  hardy  British  Fern 
assuming  a  form  far  and  away  outrivalling  any 
known  exotic  as  a  decorative  foliage  plant,  while 
it  is  open  to  display  its  charms  to  the  utmost  under 
conditions  which  are  of  the  easiest  to  contrive, 
since  it  is  absolutely  hardy,  and  in  a  ease  retains 
its  verdure  intact  throughout  the  winter  and  until 
a  fresh  set  of  fronds  arise  in  the  spring. 

Chas.  T.  Druery,  F.L.S.,  V.M.H. 


THE  POET  AND  THE  FLOAVERS. 

"  Spake  full  well,  in  language  quaint  and  olden, 
One  who  dwelleth  by  the  castled  Rhine, 
When  he  called  the  flowers,  so  blue  and  golden, 
Stars,  that  in  earth's  firmament  do  shine. ' 

The  poet  and  the  flowers  are  boon  companions  of 
old,  and  many  lovely  legends  have  been  handed 
down  thersby.  The  story  of  the  Forget-me-not  is 
one  of  the  oldest  of  these.  A  lover  risked  his  life 
to  obtain  for  his  mistress  the  beautiful  blue  flosver 
growing  on  a  river  bank,  slipped,  fell  backwards, 
and  was  drowned.  As  he  fell,  he  threw  the  flower 
on  the  bank,  exclaiming  "  Forget-me-not  ! '' 

Narcissus  to  most  of  us  recalls  the  unsophisti- 


cated lad  who  fell  in  love  with  his  own  face  (as  so 
many  of  us  do,  alas  1),  and  was  changed  by  the 
gods,  always  complaisant,  into  a  nodding  flower  b}' 
the  river's  bank,  evermore  to  see  its  reflection 
there. 

It  was  also  the  gods  who  were  responsible  for 
Daphne's  evolution  from  ashy,  fleeing  maid,  fleeing 
from  the  amorous  approaches  of  a  faun  to  a  fragrant 
bush.  Persephone  and  the  Daflbdils,  Danae,  who 
was  changed  to  golden  Wallflower  while  escaping 
from  prison  by  means  of  her  wondrous  golden  hair, 
down  to  the  poor  Ophelia,  with  her  "Rosemary, 
that's  for  remembrance,  prithee,  sweet  love,  re- 
member," always  fair  and  always  unfortunate. 
What  a  ghostly  procession  starts  up  before  us  ! 
An  angel  is  said  to  have  thrown  a  veil  of  moss 
over  the  Rose  in  gratitude  for  shade  afforded,  and 
the  story  of  York  and  Lancaster's  rival  factions, 
choosing  respectively  red  and  white  Roses  as  party 
badges,  is  a  matter  of  history. 

So,  also,  is  Plantagenet's  badge.  Broom — hence 
(ienista — planta  Oenista.  The  Fleur  de  Lys  of 
France,  as  also  Napoleon's  Violet,  have  played 
important  parts  on  life's  stage.  The  Rose  was  the 
emblem  of  silence,  and  was  sculptured  often  o\er 
dining-room  mantels  of  yore  as  a  hint  to  the  guests 
of  discretion,  hence  the  expression  "  under  the 
Rose." 

Orange  blossom,  so  universall}'  known  as  a 
wedding  flower,  is  said  to  have  come  into  general 
use  through  an  erring  gardener  in  Ital3'.  His  noble 
emploj'er  had  a  plant  which  he  guarded  as  the 
dragon  guarded  the  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  The 
gardener,  who  was  to  be  married,  gave  his  bride-to- 
be  a  small  sprig  from  the  sacred  plant,  which  she 
planted,  and  it  grew  into  a  large  tree.  When 
the  duke  saw  it  the}'  had  to  flee  for  their  lives, 
taking  with  them,  however,  sundry  cuttings  of 
the  plant,  by  which  means  it  was  introduced  into 
commerce. 

I  may  here  mention  the  same  story  is  told  of 
.Jasmine.  Wherever  Rosemary  thrives  the  gre}' 
mare  is  said  to  be  the  better  horse.  Prettier  is 
the  association  of  "The  Lord  He  has  a  garden  fair, 
sweet  Rosemary  is  growing  there."  Running  in 
my  memory  are  the  following  lines  : — 

"  ily  love  went  to  Boston  Fair, 
And  of  all  the  gifts  that  he  saw  there 
Was  none  his  great  love  could  declare. 
So  he  brought  me  Marjoram  smelling  swee'- 
Marjoram,  Pansies,  Mignonette." 
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He  must  have  been  an  economical  as  well  as  a 
diplomatic  wooer. 

"  The  birds  of  Paradise 

Are  clad  in  shining  sheen, 
And  when  tliey  shed  the  green  featlier 

The  leaves  of  spring  are  seen. 
The  birds  uf  Paradise 

In  green  and  silver  go, 
And  when  they  shed  the  while  feather, 

\\'hite  Eoses  bud  and  blow." 

A  lovely  old  poem  repre.'ients  one  asking  our 
Lord  wha't  the  meaning  of  the  flowers  in  His 
spiritual  garden  may  be.  Our  Lord  replies  that 
the  fiery  Lilies  are  those  whose  end  was  sword  and 
flame,  w hile  those  «hu  overcame  by  patience  are 
the  White  Lilies.  He  binds  them  in  one  wreath, 
because  their  triumph  was  the  same,  but  the  flower 
that  grows  beside  his  feet— the  Thyme — is  the  one 
whicli  He  hides  in  his  breast. 

Poppies  are  the  flowers  of  Lethe  and  of  Death, 
the  Nepenthe  tor  all  care  and  sorrow,  and  Rue  is 
also  a  death  flower.  Methinks  a  quaint  garden 
would  be  arranged  of  those  flowers  which  have  a 
poetic  value  ;  and  liow  sweet  to  saunter  in  the 
moonlight  recalling  this  and  that  old  legend,  while 
one  gazes  at  the  silent  blossoms  and  wonders  if  they 
are  sentient  or  not.  Browning  shuts  a  leaf  in 
dead  Evelyn  Hope's  hand  and  says,  "When  you 
awake,  you  will  understand."     I  wonder  did  she? 

C.  Macquarte. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not   re-S2^on-sible  for  the  opinion^ 
expressed  by  their  correspondents. ) 

THE      GUNNERSBURY 
GARDE  NS. 

[To   THE   Editok  of   "  The   Garden."] 

SIR, — With  reference  to  the  short  article 
on  the  .Japanese  Garden  at  Gunnersbury 
in  your  issue  of  December  7,  and  the 
interesting  illustrations  which  accompany 
it,  ma}'  1  be  permitted  to  supplement 
same  by  a  few  notes  made  on  the  occasion 
of  a  visit  in  September  last,  when,  under  the  kindlj' 
guidance  of  Mr.  Hudson  (gardener  to  Leopold  de 
Rothschild,  Esq.),  I  had  a  capital  opportunity  of 
noting  what  had  been  done  in  an  English  garden 
on  .Japanese  lines  by  way  of  importing  a  novel 
and  varietal  feature  of  intense  interest.  After  a 
ramble  through  tlie  gardens  generally,  traversing 
veritable  thickets  of  the  choicest  and  most  up-to- 
date  Dahlias,  Roses,  Harpaliums,  &c. ,  interspersed 
with  ijicturesque  open  spaces,  provided  with  beds 
of  choice  and  rare  plants  of  all  descriptions,  we 
suddenly  came  to  a  steep  slope  fenced  i]i  with 
Bamboo  rods,  lashed  togetlier  by  Bamboo  strips, 
and  whicli,  by  its  foreign  aspect,  at  ojiee  struck  a 
novel  keynote.  At  the  foot  of  the  slope  on  the 
other  side  of  this  fence  we  beheld  a  small 
meandering  sheet  of  water,  mainly  indicated, 
however,  by  tlie  abundance  of  obviously  water 
and  bog  vegetation  which  it  accommodated.  A 
magnificent  blue  AVater  Lily  first  attracted  the  eye 
by  its  beautiful  flowers  and  broad  spreading  mass 
of  floating  foliage.  Next  to  this  was  a  bold  clump 
of  the  double-flowered  Sagittaria,  the  intensely 
douljle  and  pure  white  spikes  of  bloom  standing 
up  prominently  amid  its  handsome  arrow-shaped 
leaves.  High  into  the  air  projected  magnificent 
specimens  of  exotic  but  hardy  reeds,  rushes,  and 
grasses,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  water  were  clumps 
of  Lilium  longiflorum  in  perfection  of  flower,  these 
liaving  been  subjected  to  the  retarding  .system  so 
as  to  give  an  autumnal  crop  instead  of  wasting 
their  sweetness  on  the  desert  air,  so  to  speak, 
when  the  owner  and  his  family  were  absent.  Fine 
specimens  of  hardy  Palms,  Chamierops,  &c. ,  inter- 
mingled with  other  Ijold  but  tenderer  foliage  plants, 
placed  here  only  during  the  summer  and  autumn, 
imparted  a  further  exotic  feature  to  the  scene, 
whicli,  viewed  from  the  outer  standpoint  we  still 
occupied,  appeared,  though  utterly  un-English,  to 
use  a  much  abused  term,  yet  nevertheless  extremely 
picturesque  and  attractive. 

Passing   next   through   a   Bamboo   gateway   we 


descended  into  this  quiet  retreat,  and  were  now 
still  more  struck  by  the  quaint  and  thoroughly 
.Japanese  etiect  which  had  been  obtained  by  careful 
studv  of  .Japanese  pictures  and  choice  of  appropriate 
material  (see  illustration,  page  .379).  Meandering 
pathways,  formed  of  separated  and  irregular  unhewn 
slabs  of  stone,  imitated  to  a  nicety  the  tiny  repro- 
ductions which  were  exhibited  at  the  Temple 
show,  and  as  some  of  these  paths  led  through  tall 
Bamboo  avenues  (see  illustration,  page  ."77),  lined 
with  hardy  exotic  Ferns,  and  terminated  by  vistas 
embodying  bits  of  the  water  scene  or  quaint  Bamboo 
gateways,  it  was  reall}'  difficult  to  divest  oneself 
of  the  idea  that  some  bits  of  magical  carpet  had 
been  accidentally  trodden  upon  and  transported  us 
at  once  to  .Japan  itself.  Presently  the  illusion 
was  intensified  by  curious -stone  sculptures  peeping 
through  the  foliage,  while  ever}'  here  and  there, 
but  unobtrusively,  were  specimens  of  .Japanese 
arboriculture,  dwarf  or  other,  in  quaint  blue  china 
vases.  Between  the  pavement  stones  the  interstices 
were  filled  with  numerous  dense-growing  creeping 
plants  of  the  carpet  bedding  persuasion,  but 
unspoiled  by  interference  and  unnatural  cutting. 
On  close  inspection  it  became  clear  that  the 
whole  place  teemed  with  rarities,  many  of  which 
have  as  yet  not  been  before  the  public  at  all. 
Everywhere  the  growth  was  so  rampant  that  save 
for  the  knowledge  imparted  by  our  guide  as  we 
proceeded,  we  might  have  assumed  that  we  had 
dropped  on  the  carpet  aforesaid  into  an  antique 
garden,  the  outcome  of  generations  of  culture  and 
yet  mirabile  i/ictii.  The  w-hole  thing  was  created  in 
the  late  spring  of  the  present  year,  even  to  the 
quaint  Bamboo  construction  of  gates,  fences,  garden 
seats,  and  bridges.  The  illustration  on  page  378 
shows  how  this  paradise  appeared  in  March,  1901, 
in  its  primary  creative  phase.  Looking  carefully 
around  with  a  critical  e3'e  we  failed  altogether  to 
detect  an  incongruous  feature  in  the  tin}'  landscape, 
the  outer  framing  of  English  trees  was  too  distant 
to  clash,  even  assuming  that  a  .Japanese  landscape 
would  preclude  them,  which  is  hardly  the  case, 
while  in  the  foreground  we  equally  failed  to  note 
either  plants  or  arrangements  which  struck  a  false 
note  in  the  general  harmony.  Mr.  Hudson  is 
therefore  to  be  greatly  congratulated  upon  this 
success,  attained  under  an  employer  whose  artistic 
appreciation  on  horticultural  matters  aided  its 
accomplishment. 

I  can  hardly  close  my  remarks  on  an  inex- 
haustible subject  without  some  reference  to 
other  features  of  the  gardens  generally,  and 
especially  the  magnificent  collection  of  hardy 
Water  Lilies,  Marliac's  and  others,  which  occupy 
so  much  of  the  lake  proper.  All  these  were  the 
picture  of  robust  health,  and  nearly  all  in  flower, 
the  many  tinted  cups,  ranging  from  pure  white 
through  rosy  pink  to  warm  reds  in  one  direction, 
and  with  varied  hues  of  yellow  and  beautiful  blues 
in  another,  lying  gracefully  in  groups  upon  the 
broad  patches  of  floating  leafage.  Giant  forms, 
too,  mingled  with  tiny  dwarfs  ;  these  reputed 
offspring  presenting  their  features  in  a  refined 
and  miniature  form.  Nor  must  I  forget  the 
tenderer  sisters  of  these  floating  gems,  the  tall 
growing  Nelumbiums  housed  in  the  adjacent 
conservatories,  and  bearing  snowy  or  roseate 
blooms  of  enormous  size.  The  whole  place  indeed 
teems  with  gems,  flowers  and  fruits  alike  proclaim 
the  cultivator's  skill,  but  space  precludes  detail, 
especially  as  these  well-known  gardens  have  already 
afforded  material  for  many  better  pens  than  the 
writer's.  Chas.  T.  Druery. 


LUXEMBURG  ROSES. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  The  Garden."] 

Sir, — The  very  glowing  description  given  by  your 
correspondent  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
and  its  adaptability  for  growing  Roses,  has 
naturally  excited  rosarians  who  might  be  led  to 
expect  in  the  near  future  some  grand  results  from 
the  operations  there  carried  on  in  the  hybridisation 
of  this  popular  flower,  especially  as  the  v.riter 
refers  to  one  eminent  firm  and  leads  us  to  expect 
great  things  from  it.  There  is  a  very  homely 
proverb  which  says  "The  proof  of  the  pudding  is 
in  the  eating."     We  have  had  a  good  many  helps 


of  the  pudding  of  this  firm,  and  they  were  not 
satisfactory.  For  many  years  they  have  been 
sending  out  year  after  year  new  Rcses  :  but  yet 
in  looking  at  the  last  issue  of  the  official  catalogue 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  I  do  not  find  their 
name  attached  to  any  Rose,  either  in  the  exhi- 
bition or  garden  class,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
that  that  being  the  case  we  may  as  well  moderate 
our  hopes,  while  we  trust  that  your  correspondent's 
expectations  may  be  more  than  realised.  But  it 
must  ever  be  remembered  that  Roses  which  will 
succeed  well  in  such  a  favoured  locality  may  not 
grow  as  well  in  our  colder  northern  climate.  We 
know  that  this  is  the  case  even  in  our  own  island, 
for  we  have  very  few  amateurs  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  I  remember  that  when  the 
National  Rose  Society  held  its  northern  shew  at 
Edinburgh  the  Scotch  growers  could  hardly  be 
persuaded  that  the  blooms  exhibited  were  not 
grown  under  glass.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  tew 
trade  growers  (one  of  whom  resides  as  far  north  as 
Aberdeen,  who  not  only  grows  well  but  comes  to 
our  metropolitan  show  and  carries  off  prizes),  but 
these  are  exceptions,  though  X  confess  I  can  hardly 
see  why  they  should  be  so.  I  have  seen  some 
grand  specunens  of  Rose  culture  on  the  banks  of 
the  Clyde.  I  have  a  ver}'  vivid  memory  of  a 
grand  tree  of  La  France  which  I  saw  once  on  the 
shore  of  the  (iareloch,  from  which  I  could  have 
cut  a  dozen  exhibition  Roses,  and  I  had  a  lady 
correspondent  residing  on  the  east  coast  of 
Scotland  in  Forfarshire  who  used  to  send  me  every 
Christmas  week  a  bunch  of  Roses  gathered  in  the 
open,  including  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and  Teas, 
excellent  in  form,  substance,  and  colour.  Still,  in 
the  North  the  Rose  amateur  element  is  very  small. 
Again,  this  dift'erence  of  climate  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  think  of  the  large  number  of 
Roses  raised  in  the  South  of  France,  and  yet  how 
very  few  of  them  find  a  place  in  our  catalogues. 
Especially  is  it  so  w  ith  Tea  Roses,  and  all  those 
who  have  visited  those  gardens  assure  us  that  the 
Roses  which  we  cannot  grow  here  flourish  there 
luxuriantly.  Then,  when  a  raiser  exultingly 
admires  a  new  seedling  which  be  has  produced 
and  sends  it  over  to  this  country,  he  is  often 
disappointed  to  find  that  its  merits  are  not  appre- 
ciated as  he  had  hoped.  However,  let  us  hope 
that  we  may  see  something  from  Luxemburg  that 
may  find  a  permanent  place  in  our  gardens. 

H.  H.  D. 

PRUNING    OF    NEWLY  -  PLANTED 
FRUIT    TREES. 
[To   THE   Editor   of    "The   Garden."] 
Sir, — Having  planted  an  orchard  of  '200  standard 
Apple  trees  last  year,  I  went  into   the  question 
of  cutting  back  the  first  year   with  some  care.     I 
came   to   the   conclusion   that  it  was  best  to  cut 
back,    and    certainly   results    have    justified    my 
opinion,  for  they  have  made  excellent  growth.    My 
reasons  were  these : 

1.  As  a  general  rule  you  cannot  have  growth 

and  fruit. 
■2.  The  first  object  to  be  aimed  at  is  to  get  a 
well-grown  tree. 

3.  The  unavoidable  root  pruning  done  in  trans- 

planting diminishes  the  flow  of  sap  avail- 
able for  the  tree. 

4.  By  diminishing  and  curtailing  the  branches 

you  concentrate  what  sap  is  available  on 
fewer  and  shorter  branches  and  thus  get 
stronger     growth,     and,     moreover,     as 
evaporation   of    sap   is   continually  going 
on   from    the    branches,    the   smaller   the 
branch  surface  the  less  the  evaporation,  in 
other  words,  the  less  waste  of  sap. 
Du  Breuil,  in  his  excellent  book  on  fruit  culture, 
gives  a  satisfactory  expl.anation  for  the  phenomenon 
that  strong  growth  and  fruit  bearing  are  incom- 
patible.    Growth   is   caused    by  a   strong   flow  of 
sap;  when  it  is  flowing  strongly  it  has  not  time, 
so  to  speak,   to  develop  fruit  buds,  but  flows  at 
once   to    the    end   of    the    branch    and    develops 
growth.     Ringing,  side  grafting,  and  root  pruning 
are  done  with   the  object  of  making  the  sap  flow 
slow  and  develop  the  fruit  buds,  or  to  give  another 
application  of  the  same  principle,  the   sap   flows 
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slower  in  the  old,  and  therefore  bearing,  wood 
than  in  the  young  wood.  Yet  another  example, 
to  wit,  the  espalier  system,  for  sap  flows  slower  in 
horizontally  trained  branches  than  in  perpendicu- 
larly trained  ones.  I  should  like  your  opinion  on 
the  following  two  questions:  (1)  Are  fruit  buds 
and  wood  buds  developed  by  different  flows  of  sap  ? 
(2)  Do  fibre  roots  and  tap  roots  exercise  difl'erent 
functions  in  feeding  the  tree  ? 

Herefordshire.  R.  F.  H. 


BOOKS. 


"  Alpine  Flowers." — We  are  glad  to  hear 
that  there  is  an  early  prospect  of  a  new  edition  of 
Mr.  Robinson's  "  Alpine  Flowers,"  whicli  for  many 
years  has  been  out  of  print.  It  will  not  be  a  mere 
reprint,  but  will  have  important  additions,  as  well 
as  a  thorough  general  revision,  besides  other 
improvements. 


SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Committee  at  Chiswick. 
A  VERY  late  meeting;  of  this  committee  was  held  on 
the  12th  inst.,  for  the  purpose  of  testing  various  late 
Potatoes  when  cooked.  Seven  members  were  present,  tlie 
very  heavy  rain  prevailin^c  doubtless  keeping  some  members 
away.  Wlien  the  committee  examined  late  Potatoes  in  the 
autumn  a  number  of  varieties  were  selected  for  the  cooking 
test.  It  was,  however,  found  that  most  of  them  were  still 
too  immature,  and  it  was  agreed  they  be  tested  again  in 
December.  Ten  varieties,  all  capitally  cooked  in  their 
coats,  were  so  presented,  and  so  much  had  the  tubers 
improved  by  keeping  that,  whilst  one-half  were  fairly  good, 
the  other  five  were  so  excellent  as  to  receive  unanimously 
the  award  of  three  marks.  These  were  Fylde  Wonder 
(Troughton),  a  handsome  white  round  and  a  heavy  cropper ; 
Dobbie's  Improved  Kidney,  a  name  it  is  hoped  that  will  be 
"improved,"  a  very  handsome  white  variety  and  a  great 
cropper;  Ellington's  Prolific,  white  round,  with  pink  eyes, 
a  very  abundant  cropper ;  Burmah  Beauty,  white  round, 
great  cropper ;  and  CarJtonian  (Taylor),  white  round,  also  a 
heavy  cropper.  The  flesh  of  the  first  named  four  is  white  ; 
that  of  the  latter  is  tinted  yellow.  The  tjuality  in  each  case 
gave  the  highest  satisfaction.  It  was  hoped  some  Celeries 
would  have  been  ready  for  inspection,  but  so  late  were  they 
planted,  because  of  lack  of  space  until  other  crops  were  olf, 
that  they  were  not  worth  seeing.  The  committee  expressed 
a  desire  that  trials  of  Peas  and  Potatoes  on  a  larger  scale 
and  on  more  retentive  soil  should  be  held  to  secure  more 
correct  tests  as  to  character  and  excellence  in  new  varieties. 


BOLTON  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
The  annual  dinner  in  connection  with  the  Bolton  Horti- 
cultural and  Chrysanthemum  Society  was  held  recently  at 
the  Saddle  Hotel,  Bradshawgate.  The  chair  was  occupied 
by  Mr.  R.  Smith  (chairman  of  the  society),  and  there  were 
present  :  jMr.  J.  Hicks  (secretary),  ^Mr.  AV.  Longworth  (parks' 
superintendent),  Mr.  J.  Moseley,  &c.  The  loyal  and  patriotic 
toasts  having  been  duly  honoured,  the  chairman  proposed 
"  Success  to  the  Society."  He  said  when  they  met  at  dinner 
twelve  months  ago  their  minds  were  filled  with  thoughts  of 
the  show  in  the  Drill  Hall.  They  worked  hard  to  make  the 
show  a  success,  and  he  believed  they  had  succeeded  in  their 
object,  and  had  got  together  the  finest  floral  display  ever 
seen  in  Bolton.  In  this  respect  the  show  had  surpassed  their 
most  sanguine  anticipations,  but  unfortunately  the  weather 
on  the  days  on  which  the  show  was  held  was  exceedingly 
unpropitious,  and  they  suffered  a  serious  financial  reverse, 
which  had  reduced  their  funds  by  about  £60.  This  was  the 
most  serious  reverse  the  society  had  experienced  during  its 
existence.  The  three  cups  presented  by  the  society  had  also 
been  won  outright,  but  he  was  pleased  to  say  that  he  had 
promises  from  several  Bolton  gentlemen  to  provide  other 
cups  for  next  year's  show.  He  thought  they  had  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  people  of  Bolton,  and,  he  believed,  they  were 
prepared  to  do  their  utmost  to  help  them  in  the  reverse 
which  had  overtaken  them.  The  society  was  doing  a  most 
useful  work,  and  were  it  not  for  its  efforts  it  would  only  be 
the  privileged  few  who  would  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
those  beautiful  works  of  nature — Chrysanthemums— which 
they  were  able  to  bring  together  in  such  profusion.  They 
had  decided  to  return  to  the  Albert  Hall  next  year,  and  he 
hoped  they  would  be  able  to  make  good  this  year's  deficiency, 
and  if  possible  create  a  little  nest  egg  for  th-e  future.  He 
also  said  that  the  question  of  holding  a  summer  show  in  the 
Drill  Hall  had  been  under  consideration,  and  they  were 
hopeful  that  this  would  become  an  accomplished  fact  ere 
long.  The  toast  was  heartily  received.  Mr.  C  Jones  next 
proposed  the  health  of  the  president  (Mr.  T.  Walker,  .LP.).  In 
doing  this  he  referred  to  the  interest  which  Mr.  Walker  took 
in  the  work  of  the  society.  Referringto  the  financial  position 
of  the  society  he  said  he  had  no  feelings  of  despondency. 
They  had  tried  to  branch  out  on  a  larger  scale,  and  made  an 
excellent  show,  but  unfortunately  the  elements  were  against 
them,  and  from  a  financial  point  of  view  they  met  with  dis- 
appointment. He  was  glad  they  were  going  back  to  the 
Albert  Hall,  and  he  hoped  the  public  would  rally  round  them 
and  help  thpm  to  bring  the  society  back  to  its  old  financial 
status.    Mr.  S.  Tatton  proposed  the  health  of  the  chairman. 


remarking  that  he  had  occupied  the  p(jsition  for  some  years, 
and  had  worked  very  hard  to  promote  the  interests  of  the 
society.  The  toast  was  heartily  received,  and  the  chairman 
appropriately  responded.  Mr.  Jiurgess  proposed  "The 
Committee,"  and  Mr.  Shone,  treasurer,  responded.  The 
latter  said  although  they  had  lost  by  the  show  at  the  Drill 
Hall,  there  was  one  good  feature  about  it,  and  that  was  that 
it  had  brought  them  new  exhibitors  whom  they  hoped  to 
retain  in  future.  The  health  of  the  secretary  and  treasurer 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Corbet,  who  referred  to  the  excellent 
services  rendered  by  these  gentlemen  to  the  society.  The 
toast  was  very  cordially  received,  and  Mr.  .T.  Hicks,  in 
responding,  said  they  had  had  a  difiicult  year  to  face,  but 
the  society  was  in  no  danger,  and  had  still  a  great  future 
before  it.  Mr.  Shone  also  briefly  responded.  Mr.  Eastwood 
proposed  the  toast  of  the  Press,  which  was  heartily  received, 
and  Mr.  J.  Uttley  submitted  "The  Exhiliitms,"  which  was 
very  cordially  honoured. 


BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  this  association  was  held  at 
St.  John's  Rooms  on  Thursday  evening,  the  l"2th  inst., 
Mr.  Hancock  presiding  over  a  moderate  attendance.  The 
essay  for  the  evening  was  on  "Stove  Plants,"  by  Mr.  J.  T 
Curtis  (gardener  to  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.),  and 
was  in  every  respect  a  most  practical  one,  reflecting  great 
credit  not  only  on  the  essayist,  but  also  on  the  association 
itself.  Mr.  Curtis  divided  his  subject  into  three  parts- 
Stove  Climbers,  Flowering,  and  Foliage  Plants,  dealing  with 
details  in  a  clear  and  masterly  way.  He  gave  an  excellent 
selection  of  all  three  types  of  stove  plants,  their  mode  of 
culture  and  treatment,  their  usefulness  for  decorations,  the 
insects  which  infest  them,  and  best  means  of  prevention  and 
eradication.  At  the  onset  he  remarked  that  he  was  giving 
his  own  practical  experience.  Where  the  gardener  has  no 
proper  stove  house,  Mr.  Curtis  gave  directions  as  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  different  types,  so  as  not  to  overcrowd, 
and  yet  be  able  to  grow  them  with  success.  The  composts 
for  each  plant  was  carefully  considered,  the  lecturer 
imparting  his  knowledge  to  his  audience  in  a  clear  way, 
from  which  they  were  able  to  obtain  many  valuable  hints. 
The  culture  of  such  plants  as  the  Gardenia,  Pancratium, 
and  Eucharis  he  minutely  described,  giving  clear  and  concise 
details  for  their  cultivation.  The  (Iroton  being  one  of  the 
favourites  for  table  decorations,  Mr.  Curtis  described  the 
mode  of  growing  them,  the  compost  they  thrive  best  in,  and 
the  best  methods  for  feeding.  Concluding  his  paper,  the 
essayist  laid  great  emphasis  on  the  good  work  this  society 
is  doing,  remarking  that  not  only  were  gardeners  them- 
selves obtaining  valuable  information  by  attending  the 
lectures,  but  that  their  employers  were  undoubtedly  also 
reaping  the  benefit,  by  having  better  gardeners  in  conse- 
quence. His  paper  was  much  appreciated,  and  it  was  hoped 
that  at  some  future  date  Mr.  Curtis  would  continue  his 
subject.  A  hearty  vote  of  thanks  terminated  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening. 

Prizes  for  two  foliage  plants,  suitable  for  table  decoration, 
were  awarded  as  follows  :— The  lecturer  gaining  first  for 
Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P.  ;  second,  Mr.  Francis 
Taggart,  F.L.S.T.P.  (gardener,  Mr.  Binfield);  and  equal  third 
to  Mr.  J.  B.  Braim  (gardener,  Mr.  Atwell)  and  Mr.  Price. 
Certificates  of  merit  went  to  Alderman  W.  Howell  Davis,  J.P. 
(gardener,  Mr.  Curtis)  and  to  Mr.  Alfred  Hall  (gardener, 
Mr.  Ware)  for  Zygopetalum  Mackayi.  A  special  certificate 
of  merit  was  recommended  for  Mr.  Arthur  Baker,  J. P., 
(gardener,  Mr.  Orchard)  for  a  beautiful  Lachenalia  rubra. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 
At  the  Hotel  Windsor  on  Thursday,   the  12th   inst..  the 
annual  general  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held.   There 
was  a  large  attendance,  and  those  present  included  Revs. 

F.  Page-Roberts,  J.Pemberton,F.R.Burnside,  Dr.  Shackleton, 
Messrs.  E.  Lindsell,  C.  E.  Shea,  H.  E.  Molyneux,  O.  G.  Orpen, 

G.  W.  Cook,  Jefteries,  G.  Paul,  A.  Prince,  Prior,  Harkness, 
Arthur  Turner,  C.  E.  C'ant,  Frank  Cant,  B.  E.  Cant,  George 
Gordon,  S.  F.  Rivers,  George  Bunyard,  George  Cooling, 
Conway  Jones,  E.  T.  Cook,  and  the  co-secretaries,  PlCv.  H. 
D'ombrain  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley.  Mr.  C.  E.  Shea  was  voted 
to  the  chair.  The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were 
taken  as  read,  and  Messrs.  Molyneux  and  Prior  nominated 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot.  Mr.  E.  Mawley  then  read  the 
report  of  the  committee  for  1901. 

ilr.  Shea,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  report,  said  the 
society  might  congratulate  itself  upon  the  result  of  the  Rose 
show  held  in  the  Temple  Gardens  last  summer.  Many  had 
looked  forward  with  fear  and  trembling  to  the  removal  of 
the  society's  exliibition  from  the  Crystal  Palace.  Fortu- 
nately, however,  good  weather  had  favoured  them,  and  the 
balance  now  in  hand  of  £:il  13s.  -id.,  as  against  that  in  1900 
of  tl  14s.,  speaks  for  itself.  By  reason  of  its  Temple  show 
the  National  Rose  Society  had  conie.prominently  before  the 
public,  and  to  such  advantage  that  nearly  200  new  members 
had  since  joined,  whereas  before  the  average  number  of  new 
members  annually  was  fifty.  Referring  to  the  visit  of  the 
Queen,  the  chairman  said  how  much  the  society  appreciated 
Her  Majesty's  graceful  act.  Although  the  guarantee  fund 
that  was  raised  had  not  been  called  upon,  he  thought  it  still 
advisable  to  continue  this,  as  its  existence  was  a  good  moral 
force  behind  the  committee  He  was  very  glad  that  in  the 
opening  year  of  the  new  century  the  society  was  still  able  to 
congratulate  itself  upon  having  Dean  Hole  as  president  and 
the  Rev.  H.  D'ombrain  and  Mr.  E.  Mawley  as  honorary 
secretaries. 

Mr.  Jefferies  seconded  the  adoption  of  the  report  and 
financial  statement,  which  was  carried  unanimously. 

Rev.  T  N.  Flintoft"  proposed  that  the  thanks  of  the  society 
be  given  to  the  ofiicers  and  other  members  of  the  committee 
for  their  services  during, the  year.  Mr.  Cater  (in  the  absence 
of  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook)  seconded  the  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously.  Kev.  H.  D'ombrain,  in  reply,  said  that 
although  perhaps  not  so  active  a  member  as  he  used  to  be, 
thought  he  still  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the  society  by 
coming  up  to  their  meeting  on  such  a  wretched  day,  a 
remark  with  which  everyone  was  in  accord 


With  reference  to  the  date  of  the  southern  show  in  1002, 
to  be  held  at  Exeter,  Mr.  Mawley  read  a  letter  from  the 
secretary  of  the  Devon  and  Exeter  Rose  Society  with  refer- 
ence to  the  date  of  the  exhibition.  Friday,  July  4,  was 
definitely  fixed  for  the  southern  show.  If  the  necessary 
permission  could  be  obtained  from  the  Benchers  of  the  Inner 
Temple  to  erect  the  tents  on  the  Saturday,  then  Tuesday, 
July  1,  would  he  the  day  for  the  metropolitan  show,  other- 
wise it  would  be  held  on  Wednesday,  July  -I,  and  it  was  left 
to  Mr.  Mawley  to  see  to  this. 

ilr.  Marshall  proposed  this  alteration  to  Kye-law  2  :  "  The 
society  consist  of  members  paying  aimual  subscriptions  of 
£1  Is.  and  10s.  (id.  instead  as  heretofore  of  208.  and  10s." 
Mr.  A.  E.  Prince  seconded  this  motion,  which  was  carried 
unanimously. 

Rev.  J.  Pemberton  then  proposed  the  following  addition 
'to  Regulation  2  :  "  But  where  sufficient  prominence  is  given 
in  the  schedule  to  classes  for  decorative  and  Tea  Roses,  the 
committee  may  grant  a  two  days'  show,"  saying  that  the 
existing  regulations  of  the  society  prohibit  a  two  days'  show. 
This  he  thought  to  be  a  mistake,  and  gave  as  his  chief 
reasons  the  three  following;  1,  There  had  been  a  general 
advance  in  the  decorative  section  of  Roses  ;  2,  certain  trade 
advantages  would  accrue  from  a  two  days'  show ;  and  3,  a 
more  satisfactory  financial  result.  With  reference  to  the 
first  point,  Mr.  Pemberton  said  that  the  Roses  shown  now 
were  very  diffei-ent  from  those  exhibited  when  the  regulation 
referred  to  was  framed  ;  they  were  practically  all  hybrid 
perpetuals  shown  then.  In  the  schedule  for  180U  there  were 
but  four  classes  for  decorative  Roses,  wheieas  in  that  for 
1900  there  were  thirteen.  The  trade  advantages  were  that 
the  Roses  were  before  the  public  for  two  days  instead  of 
one,  and  he  did  not  doubt  the  trade  exhibitors  would 
replenish  the  stands  where  required  for  the  second  day. 
They  could  have  no  better  advertisement  than  a  two  days 
show.  Thirdly,  many  who  visited  the  Temple  Rose  show 
last  year  as  non-members  were  now  members,  and  therefore 
had  free  admittance.  The  gate  money  therefore  would  not 
be  so  large  next  year,  and  must  be  increased  in  another  way. 
All  the  second  day's  takings  would  be  clear  profit.  Supposing 
the  first  day  were  wet,  they  might  reasonably  hope  the  next 
one  to  be  fine,  as  1;he  weather  changes  quickly  at  that 
season. 

Mr,  Cooling,  in  seconding,  thought  it  a  pity  that  large 
exhibits  of  Roses  should  only  be  on  view  for  one  day  when 
they  would  last  well  for  two  days,  with  few  exceptions. 

Mr.  George  Paul  thought  a  two  days'  show  very  undesir- 
able. The  first  day's  receipts  would  be  lessened,  for  many 
would  come  the  second  day  instead.  Moreover,  Roses  were 
not  in  a  fit  condition  to  exhibit  to  the  public  on  the  second 
day,  and  this  was  really  the  reason  the  regulation  forbidding 
a  two  days'  show  had  been  made.  Decorative  Roses  as  a 
rule  he  thought  were  not  best  on  the  second  day.  For 
nurserymen  to  be  obliged  to  send  two  supplies  of  flowers 
would  mean  much  extra  work  and  expense  to  them,  and  to 
enable  them  to  do  this  prizes  would  have  to  be  increased. 

Mr.  0.  G.  Orpen  said  that  decorative  Teas  were  shapeless 
even  in  the  afternoon  of  the  first  day,  and  it  would  be  very 
inadvisable  to  show  them  a  second  day.  If  the  National 
Rose  Society  were  to  set  the  example  of  a  two  days'  show, 
the  provincial  societies  would  follow  suit,  and,  as  the  Rose 
season  is  but  a  very  short  one,  what  would  eventually 
happen  ?  Several  other  gentlemen  also  spoke  strongly 
against  holding  a  two  days'  Rose  show. 

Rev.  D'ombrain  asked  what  it  was  that  had  made  the 
National  Rose  Society  what  it  is  to-day?  Was  it  not  the 
splendid  boxes  of  blooms  exhibited  by  the  leading  nursery- 
men and  amateurs?  He  deprecated  the  inclusion  of  too 
many  decorative  Roses. 

Mr.  E.  Mawley  said  the  only  way  to  hold  a  two  days' 
show  was  to  have  two  separate  schedules.  Where  would 
all  the  champion  blooms  be  the  second  day?  No  Rose 
except  a  cast-iron  one  could  withstand  for  two  days  the 
heat  of  a  tent  on  a  July  day.  Mr.  Mawley  read  the  follow- 
ing letter  from  Dean  Hole:  "I  protest  against  a  two  days' 
show.  It  would  be  unjust  to  the  Rose,  rosarians,  and  the 
public.  On  the  second  day  the  latter  would  be  disappointed 
spectators  of  the  remains  of  Roses."  Letters  from  Mr. 
Haywood  and  Rev.  Foster  Jlelliar,  expressing  similar  views, 
were  also  read. 

The  chairman,  in  putting  the  resolution,  thought  it  wiser 
to  continue  the  success  of  a  one  day's  show  than  to  essay  a 
two  days'  exhibition.  The  motion  was  defeated  by  a  large 
majority. 

^Mr.  Frank  Cant  proposed  that  Regulation  15  be  altered 
to  read  as  follows  :  "  Hybrid  Teas  are  regarded  as  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  in  competition,  unless  specially  excluded  by  the 
schedule,  and  may  not  be  shown  in  the  Tea  and  Noisette 
section."  Mr.  Bateman  seconded  this  resolution.  JMr. 
G.  W.  Cook  proposed  that  "specially  excluded  "  should  read 
"  otherwise  excluded."  After  some  discussion  the  altera- 
tion was  agreed  to  as  stated  above. 

Mr.  O.  G.  Orpen  proposed  that  "All  boxes  must  be  on  the 
stages  where  they  are  to  be  judged  and  all  the  lids  removed 
fifteen  minutes  before  the  time  appointed  for  judging." 
Mr.  Harkness  seconded  this  motion.  It  was  eventually 
resolved  to  add  to  the  above  new  regulation  "  failing  com- 
pliance with  this  regulation  anv  stewards  may  remove  such 
lids." 

Mr.  George  Gordon,  in  proposing  that  Regulation  IS  be 
altered  to  read  as  follows:  "All  blooms  exhibited  (except 
where  specially  directed  in  the  schedule  to  be  shown  in 
vases  or  other  receptacles)  must  be  staged  in  bjxes  of  the 
regulation  size,  "  thought  it  very  necessary  that  all  exhibitors 
should  show  their  blooms  in  boxes  of  uniform  size.  Mr. 
C.  E.  Cant  remarked  that  not  only  uniformity  of  size,  but 
also  in  the  number  of  boxes  in  an  exhibit  was  desirable. 
Mr.  Lindsell,  however,  thought  this  might  aftect  small 
exhibitors  who  have  small  boxes,  and  perhaps  would  not 
obtain  others.  Mr.  Lewis  Pawle  held  the  opinion  that  boxes 
would  be  best  dispensed  with  altogethei-,  if  such  were  pos- 
sible.    Mr.  Gordon's  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

With  reference  to  their  southern  show  in  1903,  ilr.  Mawley 
said  that  the  Sutton  Rose  Society  wished  them  to  hold  it 
there,     air.  H.  E.  Molyneux  having  remarked  that  the  hall 
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in  which  the  Sutton  show  was  held  was  somewhat  small,  it 
was  resolved  that,  subject  to  the  provision  ot  suitable 
accommodation,  the  southern  show  should  be  held  at  Sutton 
in  1903. 

A  vote  uf  sympathy  with  -Mr.  J.  D.  Pawle,  who  was  too 
unwell  to  be  present,  and  a  vote  ot  thanks  to  the  chairman, 
terminated  the  proceedings. 

Thk  Dinnee. 

Immediately  after  the  meetins  the  annual  dinner  was 
held  as  usual,  the  chair  being  taken  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Lindsell, 
who  was  supported  by  those  present  at  the  meeting  in  the 
afternoon  and  others  also.  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the 
evening,  "The  National  Eose .Society,"  he  traced  the  progress 
of  the  society  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  spoke  appre- 
ciatively of  those  who  had  worked  for  its  success,  referring 
especially  to  Mi-.  C.  .J.  Grahaines  illness  and  the  honorary 
secretaries. 

The  Rev.  Dnmbrain  said  Jlr.  Grahame  was  regarded 
with  a  deep  feeling  of  affection  by  all  members  of  the 
Society,  and  spoke  of  the  great  work  he  had  done  for  the 
Society. 

Mr.  JIawley,  in  speaking  of  the  Temple  Rose  show,  said 
that  its  organisation  caused  much  anxiety,  and  that  they 
had  really  to  thank  their  president,  Deaii  Hole,  for  their 
entry  to  the  Temple  Gardens,  and  also  for  the  visit  of  the 
Queen.  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society  also  had  given  them 
e.\tremely  valuable  help,  and  he  thought  the  National  Rose 
Society  should  give  them  their  hearty  support  at  the  forth- 
coming Rose  conference.  They  were  honoured  this  evening 
in  having  as  their  chairman  the  champion  amateur  Rose 
grower,  Mr  E.  B.  Lindsell. 

A  resolution  of  sympathy  with  Mr.  C.  J.  Grahame  in  his 
illness  was  passed,  which  Mr.  Mawley  was  asked  to  forward. 

Mr.  George  Bunyard,  in  proposing  "  The  Affiliated  Socie- 
ties," remarked  that  these  offered  an  excellent  training 
ground  for  exhibitors  who  afterwards-  compete  at  the 
National  Rose  Society's  exhibitions.  Mr.  R.  B.  Cater  (of 
Bath)  replying,  said  that  the  fact  of  a  society  being  affiliated 
greatly  adds  to  its  usefulness.  Bath  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
welcoming  the  National  Rose  Society  three  times. 

Dr.  Shackleton  proposed  "The  Press,"  to  which  Mr.  G. 
Gordon  replied:  and  Mr.  George  Paul,  in  giving  "The 
Chairman,"  testilied  to  the  great  pleasure  all  had~in  wel- 
coming Mr.  Lindsell,  and  hoped  that  this  would  not  be  the 
only  occasion  that  he  would  occupy  the  chair  at  their  annual 
dinner. 

ROYAL  HORTICirLTURAL  SOCIETY. 
On  Tuesday,  the  17th  inst.,  the  Drill  Hall,  Westminster, 
was  very  sparsely  tilled  both  with  plants  and  people,  at  this, 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  the 
year  ;  it  is,  however,  usually  the  smallest  of  the  series 
Messrs.  Veitch's  winter-fiowering  Begonias  were  very  bright, 
as  also  were  Messrs.  Caniiell's  zonal  Pelargoniums.  Several 
awards  were  made  by  each  committee. 

Floral  t;oMMiTTEE. 
.  Present ;  Mr.  W.  Marshall  (chairman),  and  Messrs.  Chas. 
T.  Dniery,  H.  B.  May,  .lames  Walker,  .James  Nicholson,  R. 
Dean,  G.  Reuthe,  James  Hudson,  Herbert  Clltbush,  C.  K. 
Fielder,  Charles  Dixon,  .7.  Fraser,  R.  C.  Notcutt,  Charles 
.lefferies,  C.  J.  .Salter,  Charles  E.  Pearson,  Charles  E.  Shea, 


W.  P.  Thomson,  E.  H.  .Jenkins,  William'  .f.  .Jaines,  Harry 
urner,  .J.  W.  Barr,  and  .J.  F.  McLeod. 
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Messrs.  H.  Cannell  and  Son,  Swanley,  Kent,  cxhiliited  a 
very  bright  collection  of  zonal  Pelargonium  blooms  in  many 
beautiful  varieties.  Lady  Roscoe  (pink),  Winston  Churchiil 
(carmine,  white  centre),  Jlrs.  Charles  Pearson  (salmon), 
JIary  Beaton  (v  hite),  and  Lord  Kitchener  (vermilion)  were  a 
few  of  the  best.     Silver-gilt  Banksian  medal, 

Messrs.  .James  ^'eiteh  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea,  staged 
an  extensive  display  of  their  winter-flowering  Begonias. 
The  plants  were  in  quite  small  pots  and  bearing  splendid 
hunches  of  blooms.  Winter  Cheer  and  Ensign  were  the 
varieties  shown.     Silver-gilt  Flora  medal. 

A  bright  lot  of  Poinsettias  were  shown  by  .1.  Colnian,  Esq. 
Gatton  Park,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  W.  P.  Bound).  The  plants 
were  dwarf  and  in  4.i-inch  pots,  and  in  smaller  ones,  too, 
clearly  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  growing  Poinsettias 
in  small  pots,  in  which  they  are  much  more  useful.  Silver 
Banksian  medal. 

Well  grown  Cyclamens  in  pots  were  shown  by  W.  Seward, 
Esij.,  Hanwell,  Middlesex  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  Shiirapton). 
Silver  Banksian  medal 

Natural  wood  bowls  were  shown  by  Mr.  ('.  Wakefield, 
.')S,  Hindoo  Street,  W.,  the  exhibitor  of  "Floral  Aid,"  and 
very  well  they  looked. 

Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co.,  Earlswood  Nurseries,  Eedbill, 
showed  a  bright  gl-oup  of  good  late  Chrysanthemums.' 
Silver  Banksian  medal. 

Messrs.  Caraway  and  Co.,  Durdhain  Down.  Clifton,  Bristol, 
sent  Viola  odorata.  King  of  Violets. 

Lord  Normanton,  Nornianton  Gardens,  Stamford  (gar- 
dener, Jlr.  .J.  Butler),  exhibited  a  small  and  choice  collection 
of  Violets. 

Mr.  .J.  Williams,  4a,  Oxford  Road,  Ealing,  W.,  exhibited 
an  epergne,  the  centre  of  which  was  so  constructed  as  to 
leave  an  unobstructed  view  across  the  table.   \'ote  of  thanks. 

ORt'Hiri  COMJCTTEE. 

Present :  Messrs.  Harry  .1.  Veitch  (chairman),  .1.  O'Brien, 
.J.  G.  Fowler,  de  B.  Crawshay,  It.  Brooman  White,  H.  Ballan- 
tine,  .las,  Douglas,  H.  .J.  Chapman,  H.  H.  Tracey,  H.  .J.  Pitt 
A.  Hislop,  E.  Hill,  J,  W.  Odell,  (S.  V.  Moore,  W.  H.  Young," 
W.  H.  White,  .J.  Wilson  Porter,  Frank  A.  K.nder,  H.  Little, 
.Jeremiah  Coleman,  T.  W.  Bond,  and  II,  M    l'..llett. 

Captain  Uolford,  CLE.,  Westonbirt,  'I'ctbury  (gardener, 
Mr.  W.  A.  Chapman)  showed  Cypripediums  iiisigne  vars., 
including  C.  i.  Dormanni,  C.  i.  sandeiie,  i\lilo  Westonbirt 
var.,  and  a  beautiful  raceme  of  Vanda  cicrulea.  H.  S.  Leon, 
Esi|.,  Blet  chley  Park,  sent  Cattleya  Hislopil  (C.  lawrenceana  x 
<'.  speciosissima  Ernestii).    Silver  Flora  medal. 

Sir  T.  Lawrence,  Bart.,  sent  \'anda  sanderiana  rosalba, 
(-■ypripedium  euryades  liurford  var.  and  odontoglossum 
crispo-Harryanuni. 


Messrs.  Heath  and  Sons,  Cheltenham,  showed  Cypripedium 
lathamianum  giganteum.  Cypripedium  Lawrebel  puncta- 
tissimum,  a  beautiful  flower  was  shown  by  Mrs.  Haywood, 
Woodhatch  Lodge,  Reigate  (gardener,  Mr.  C.  J.  Salter). 

Cypripedium  Chantini  Lindeni  was  e.xhibited  by  il.  Linden, 
Brussels,  as  also  was  Oncidium  varicosum  Moortebeekensis. 
Several  other  blooms  of  Orchids  were  before  the  committee. 
Fruit  Co.mmittee. 

Present :  Messrs.  Geo.  Bunyard  (chairman),  Joseph  Cheal. 
T.  AV.  Bates,  S.  Mortimer.  Alex.  Dean,  Geo.  Keif.  J.  Jaiines, 
F.  L.  Lane,  Geo.  Wythes,  W.  Poiipart,  and  H.  JIarkliara. 

Messrs.  John  Peed  and  Son,  West  Norwood,  S.E.,  ex- 
hibited a  collection  of  hardy  fruits,  consisting  chiefly  of 
Apples.    These  were  of  good  size  and  colour  also. 

R.  P.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Ashlyne,  Berkhamsted  (gardener, 
ilr.  A.  B.  Higgins),  exhibited  several  very  good  bunches  of 
Grapes  Lady  Hutt  and  Alicante. 

A  large  Bamboo  blind  for  shading  greenhouses  was  showed 
by  C.  W.  Nieuwerf  and  Co.,  Pinner  Road,  Harrow,  N. 
Commended. 

Messrs.  Froome  and  Son,  High  Road,  East  Finchley,  sent 
a  seedling  Apple  Finchley  Pippin.  Apple  Watlingford 
Pippin  was  shown  by  W.  H.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Watlingford, 
B  jwden,  Cheshire.  Messrs.  J.  Harrison  and  Sons,  Leicester, 
showed   an   Apple  unnamed.     Messrs.    W.   Ker,   Dumfries; 

A.  Taylor,  Penrith  ;  W.  Troughton,  Preston  ;  Dobbie  and  Co., 
Rothesay  i  and  W.  E.  Ellington,  Mildenhall,  sent  new- 
Potatoes. 

Mi:  Harrison,  the  tiardens,  Frieland  Lodge,  Woodstock, 
showed  a  new  method  of  packing  Cirapes  tor  transit.  The 
bunch  is  fastened  to  a  wire  and  made  steady  by  a  tie. 

AlVARDS. 

Begonia  Agatha.- k  tine  addition  to  hybrid  winter- 
flow-eriijg  Begonias,   raised  by  crossing  B.  socotrana    with 

B.  -Moonlight,  the  latter  a  white-flowered  kind,  and  itself  a 
hybrid  raised  between  B.  Dregei  and  B.  Pearcei.  The  present 
plant  leans  most  strongly  towards  B.  socotrana,  particularly 
in  tiie  flow-ers  that  only  vary  slightly  in  colour  and  form.  In 
density  and  the  mass  of  colour  produced  it  is,  however,  quite 
alone,  and  not  merely  interesting,  but  quite  remarkable. 
The  foliage  in  B.  Agatha  is  that  of  an  enlarged  B.  Gloire  de 
Lorraine.  The  plant  is  less  than  a  foot  high,  producing  a 
head  of  pink  blossom  of  great  density  and  freedom,  and 
almost  as  much  in  diameter  as  in  height.  From  Messrs. 
Veitch  and  Sons,  Limited,  Chelsea.    Award  of  merit. 

t  lirgt^aniin'inum  Mar//  McBean.—A  bronze  sport  from  the 
well-known  Tuxedo,  the  florets  twice  and  thrice  forked  at 
the  tips.  The  colour  is  refined  and  good,  and  the  flowers, 
borne  on  long  stems,  will  be  equally  valuable  in  decoration. 
Exhibited  by  Mr.  F.  J.  McBean,  Green  Cross,  Plumpton. 

Vhrysanlhermmi  Golucn  Princess  Ftctoria.— This  is  all  the 
name  implies  ;  the  parent  is  well  known,  and  the  present 
sport,  which  is  a  rich  deep  shade  of  yellow,  will,  in  its  turn, 
be  equally  valuable.  Exhibited  by  Messrs.  W.  Wells  and  Co., 
Earlsfleld,  Redhill. 

Ci/pripedmm  Troilus.—X  handsome  flower,  so  far  as  its 
colour  allows.  The  dorsal  sepal  is  large  and  finely  formed, 
in  colour  green,  faintly  marked  n-ith  brown,  except  for  a 
broad  marginal  band  of  white.  .The  petals  and  lip  are  of  a 
greenish  yellow.  V.  Sallieri  hyeanum  x  insigne  Sanderic 
were  the  parents.  Exhibited  by  J.  Gurney  F"ow-ler,  Esq., 
Glebelands,  South  Woodford  (gardener,  .Mr.  .1.  Dairs). 
Award  of  merit. 

Li/caste  Tunttillii.  — The  sepals  of  this  Lycaste  are  longer 
and  more  tapering  than  in  L.  Skinneri,  and  of  a  deep  dull 
rose  colour.  Otherwise  the  flowers  are  much  in  the  way  of 
I..  Skinneri.  Exhibited  by  K.  Tunstill,  Esii.,  Monkholme, 
Bi-ierfleld  (gardener,  Mr.  Balmforth).     .\ward  of  merit. 

Ajiple  The  Bouillon.— This  new  fruit  is  the  result  of  a 
cross  betw-een  Cox's  Orange  Pippin  and  Peasgood's  Nonsuch. 
Around  the  eye  it  resembles  the  fll-st-iiamed  parent  ;  the 
fruit,  however,  is  not  so  round  as  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  and 
of  a  brighter  colour.  From  Captain  Carstairs  (gardener, 
Mr.  C.  Ross).    Award  of  merit. 

Pear  General  Watichope.—A  medium-sized  fruit,  of  good 
flavour,  obtained  by  crossing  Ne  Plus  Jleuris  and  Duchesse 
d'.A.ngniileme.  In  shape  it  is  not  unlike  Glou  Morceau. 
Exhibited  by  Captain  Carstairs,  Welford  Park,  Newbury 
(gardener,  Jlr.  C.  Ross).    Award  of  merit. 


M.  Ernest  Bergman  (.son  of  iM.  iJerg- 

man,  for  many  years  head  gardener  to  Baron 
Alphonse  de  Rothschild,  Ferrioros-eii-Brie,  France) 
died,  we  regret  to  hear,  on  December  14,  at  Neuilly- 
sur-Marne. 


GARDENING     APPOINTMKNTS. 

Mu.  Eluerbekt  F.  ILuves,  formerly  in  charge  of  the 
gardens  at  Stockgrove  Park  and  Chicksands  Priory,  Beds, 
has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to  the  Royal  Botanic 
Society  of  London  Gardens,  Regent's  Park.  He  will  com- 
mence the  duties  of  the  above  post  on  January  1,  V.)02. 

Ml!.  H.  Ball,  who  has  been  chief  foreman  in  the  Syon 
House  Gardens,  Isleworth,  for  four  years,  has  been  appointed 
head  gardener  and  steward  to  Robert  Dauntesey,  Esq., 
Ayecroft  Hall,  Irlani-on-the-Heights,  near  Manchester 

Mr.  E.  Weuber  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
T.R.H.  Prince  and  Princess  Christian,  Cumberland  Lodge, 
'\A'indsoi-. 


"British  'Veg-etable  Galls."— An  important  work 
of  great  interest  to  all  naturalists,  botanists,  and  entomo- 
tomistswillbe  published  iinnn-diately  by  Jlessrs.  Hutchinson 
and  Co.  "  British  Vegetable  Galls,"  an  introduction  to  their 
study,  collecting,  mounting,  classification,  &c.,  by  Edward 
T.  Connold,  with  140  full  page  illustrations,  all  of  which 
have  been  photographed  direct  from  living  specimens, 
collected  specially  for  this  work.  No  book  on  British 
vegetable  gall.i  has  ever  been  published  which  deals  so 
e.vhaustively  with  the  subject  as  this  one.  The  rtrst  edition 
will  be  strictly  limited,  as  the  publishers  reserve  the  right  to 
raise  the  price  after  the  first  edition  is  exhausted. 


ANSWERS 
TO    CORRESPONDENTS. 


Chrysanthemum  for  determination  (J.  v. 

Skeei'RIIice).— The  Cbrysanthemum  you  sent  to  us  belongs 
undoubtedly  to  the  reflexed  type.  The  flower  was  not  in 
condition  to  ascertain  the  variety,  Init  was  probably  White 
Christine. 

Spot  on  Carnations  (W.  A.,  Xorlhampton).— In 
low  damp  situations,  "Spot  '  (Credo  dianthi)  is  very  trouble- 
some, but  it  is  best  to  plant  vigorous  growing  varieties  not 
liable  to  the  disease.  Raise  the  beds  above  the  surface  level 
and  dig  in  some  mortar  rubbish  before  planting.  Dressings 
of  sulphide  of  potassium  w-ould  be  of  no  use  after  the  disease 
has  taken  hold  of  the  plants.  Prevention  is  the  right  method 
to  adopt.  I  leave  th»  plants  after  that  to  take  their  chance 
and  the  disease  disappears  in  the  spring.— J.  Docglas. 

Creeping-  weed  in  lawn  (Mrs.  B.).-  So  far  as  the 
sample  of  the  weed  infesting  your  lawn  which  has  reached 
us  can  be  identifled  it  is  evidently  Veronica  serpyllifolia, 
one  ot  the  Speedwells,  and  which  seems  to  have  'found  a 
very  congenial  home  in  your  lawn.  It  has  creeping  roots, 
though  chiefly  on  the  surface,  but  is  difficult  to  extirpate 
for  that  reason,  as  no  matter  how  small  a  piece  is  left 
behind  it  will  make  fresh  growth.  It  is  just  possible  also 
that  the  plant  in  your  lawn  last  year  flowered  and  seeded 
as  because  so  close  to  the  soil  it  is  difficult  for  a  lawn  mower 
to  cut  the  flowers  off.  We  should  not  like  to  try  a  salt 
dressing,  as  that  might  kill  the  grass  absolutely,  as  well  as 
make  the  lawn  very  wet  and  cold.  Y'ou  should  again  try 
the  extracting  process,  using  for  the  purpose  old  table  steel 
forks  to  pull  out  the  plants  entirely.  Then  give  the  lawn  a 
dressing  of  basic  slag  at  the  rate  of  41b.  per  rod.  That  will 
greatly  assist  the  grass  to  overgrow  the  weeds.  Top- 
dressings  of  soil  very  often  serve  to  introduce  weed  seed  to 
lawns. 

Treatment  of  Caloehopti  (J.  R.  K.).— Y'ou  have 
done  all  that  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  your  Calochorti 
so  far.  As  they  have  made  considerable  growth  it  would  be 
preferable  to  place  a  light  over  them,  raising  it  on  inverted 
pots  so  that  they  have  plenty  of  air  on  all  sides.  Snow  water 
and  heavy  rains  are  the  chief  things  to  guard  against.  Such 
frosts  as  you  are  likely  to  get  in  Dublin  w-ill  not  harm  the 
new  growth,  an  inch  or  so  of  leafage  may  «-ither,  but  the 
welfare  of  the  plants  will  not  be  impaired  by  this.  Calochorti 
are  often  frozen  i|uite  rigid  in  California  when  several 
inches  high.  If  cold,  cutting  winds  prevail  at  any  time,  such 
as  those  which  have  recently  chilled  London,  you  would  do 
well  to  protect  the  weather  side  of  the  light  with  Bracken 
or  a  mat  hung  as  a  curtain.  A  warm  border  such  as  you 
describe  is  not  desirable  for  all  the  species,  some  are  wood- 
land plants,  but  the  majority  grow  on  the  open  plain  among 
grasses,  *c.  You  could  improve  the  appearance  of  your  bed 
by  planting  a  few  low-growing  .ilpines  among  the  Calochorti. 
They  help  the  bulbs  somewhat  by  withdrawing  moisture  in 
winter  and  by  tempering  the  sun's  rays  in  summer.  It  is 
not  too  late  to  plant  these  protective  plants  now.  Watch 
these  columns  for  an  exhaustive  article  on  Calochorti— it 
should  be  of  interest  to  you. 

Early  Tomatoes  (C.  J.  C.).— Y'ou  will  gain  very  little 
by  sowing  lomato  seed  just  yet.  We  should  prefer  to  «-ait 
until  about  the  third  week  in  January.  It  is  all  very  well 
in  large  gardens  where  there  is  ample  warmth  and  glass 
house  room  to  sow  some  seed  in  December  ;  but  in  such 
cases  other  sow-ings  are  made  in  succession ;  if  the  first 
sowing  fails,  others  will  not.  The  danger  arising  from  too 
early  sowing,  where  warmth  is  limited  and  space  is  more  so, 
is  that  the  young  plants  become  drawn  and  weakly,  and  do 
not  throw  bloom  trusses  until  some  time  later,  and  then 
produce  many  fasciated  or  imperfectly  developed  flowers. 
Plants  raised  from  a  later  sowing,  when  daylight  becomes 
stronger  and  longer,  and  a  gentle  heat  can  be  given  them, 
grow  strong  and  sturdy,  and  will  throw  bloom  much  closer 
to  the  ground  than  will  drawn  plants.  What  a  gardener  w-itli 
plenty  of  glass,  or  :i  market  grow-er  can  do  so  well,  it  is  not 
often  possible  for  an  iimateur  with  limited  resources  to 
imitate.     It  is  best  t<i  follow  at  a  safe  distance. 

Lime  fop  Csesalpinia  japonica  and  Mutisia. 
— .-Vt  page  404,  "  .\.  M.,"  Ambleside,  enquires  as  to  these 
Iilants,  and  whether  lime  is  desirable  in  their  cultivation. 
'I'he  ansM-er  is  a  decided  one,  and  is  in  the  niflrmative  for  the 
first  and  a  decided  negative  for  the  latter.  The  first  may 
like  plenty  of  it  perhaps,  while  the  Mutisia  may  require  a 
special  spot,  that  is,  provided  the  natural  soil  or  the  general 
soil  of  the  garden  is  lime  charged  to  any  extent.  AVhether 
the  .Mutisia  w-ill  prove  eijual  to  the  occasion  and  endure 
being  [ilanted  in  the  open  in  this  northern  district  is  a  point 
that  experiment  alone  can  decide.  The  plant,  however,  is 
more  likely  to  come  safely  through  if  the  garden  is  at  a  good 
elevation,  for  this  lovely  plant  will  not  fong  endure  damp 
and  wet  in  a  cold  district.  I  would,  how-ever,  advise  "  A.  M. " 
to  plant  the  Mutisia  as  follow-s  :  If  possible  select  a  warm 
corner  or  a  south-west  wall  for  it.  Dig  out  the  original  soil 
IS  inches  deep,  place  in  a  few  inches  of  drainage,  and  Hinilly 
plant  in  a  mixture  of  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  all  in  equal 
proportion.  To  this  add  half  a  peck  of  charcoal  nuts,  and 
if  available  some  pieces  of  sand-stone.  Indeed,  the  jilant 
may  be  surrounded  with  three  medium  sized  pieces  of  this 
when  turned  out  of  the  pot.  It  is  not  suggested  that  the 
.Mutisia  may  now  be  planted,  but  rather  to  wait  until  spring 
when  it  is  giving  signs  of  renewed  growth  by  the  issue  of 
points  from  the  stolons  below.  There  is  no  finer  hit  of 
colouring  among  composite  climbers  than  this,  and  the  jilaiit 
is  as  rare  as  it  is  beautiful.— E.  H,  Jenkins, 


QUESTION. 

Fruit  bottling-  and  drying-.— Will  "T.  F.  kindly 
say  where  bottles  and  bladders  for  the  same  can  be  bought 
at  Id.  each;  and  will  "G.  F.  E."  kindly  give  a  recipe  for 
drying  fruit'/— L.  G. 
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A  PLEA  FOR   PATIENCE 

THERE  is  an  aspect  of  gardening,  as 
a  national  art,  which  is  becoming 
every  day  of  greater  importance, 
yet  it  is  one  that  is  constantly 
overlooked.  Year  by  year  v/e 
English  folk  are  letting  go  certain  calm  and 
steadfast,  if  somewhat  prosaic,  qualities  of 
the  typical  John  Bull,  and  are  veering  more 
and  more  towards  the  restless,  never-ceasing 
excitement  of  brain  and  nerve  which  charac- 
terises our  American  cousins. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  also  a  new  interest  in  garden- 
ing— as  distinct  from  flower  producing,  which 
is  a  very  different  matter — should  be  springing 
up,  and  steadily  making  its  way  amongst  all 
classes  of  the  community.  The  explanation  is 
not  far  to  seek,  though  it  does  not  lie  so  much 
in  an  increased  love  of  gardening,  as  such,  as 
it  would  seem.  It  is  in  the  inherent  power 
which  gardening,  taken  as  a  recreation,  alone 
possesses  of  relaxing,  in  a  healthful  way,  the 
tension  produced  by  stress  of  business  and  the 
harass,  from  whatsoever  cause  it  springs,  of  a 
hurrjdng  life.  For  it  is  not  recognised,  as  it 
might  be,  that  gardening  is  the  most  powerful 
counterpoise,  within  our  daily  reach,  to  the 
exhausting  struggle  for  existence  which  nowa- 
days is  a  component  part  of  our  national  life. 

It  is  not  by  the  expelling  force  of  one  excite- 
ment over  another  that  it  works,  but  by  the 
soothing  anodyne  of  a  calm  and  quieting 
influence  insensibly  acting  upon  over-strained 
nerves  and  tired  brain.  If  this  be  so,  and 
experience  abundantly  proves  it,  let  us  resist 
with  all  our  strength  the  temptation  to  bring 
the  hurry  of  workaday  life  into  our  gardens. 
A  beautiful  pleasaunce,  which  is  to  be  the 
embodiment  of  repose  and  peace,  cannot  be 
created  by  the  wave  of  a  magician's  wand. 
We  need  not  regret  it,  for  were  it  so  it  would 
lose  its  unique  power  over  the  restless  spirit. 
Be  we  never  so  impatient,  the  law  of  the 
earth  must  needs  be  fulfilled,  and  we  ourselyes 
must  tarry  for  her  precious  fruits. 

Perhaps  it  is  an  old  garden  that  must  be 
reordered,  and  the  impulse,  on  first  looking' 
round  about  it,  is  to  cut  down,  and  to  pull 
up,  and  recast  the  whole.  Wait.  A  year  will 
reveal  unsuspected  treasures  above  ground 
and  below — a  happy  combination  of  tree  and 
climber,  a  little  opening  framing  a  bit  of 
sunset  sky  or  glimpse  of  woodland  patch  of 
some  rare  bulb  not  to  be  replaced.  Axe  and 
spade  soon  make  a  clearing  ;  but  there  is  sure 


to  be  some  feature  of  the  old  garden,  beloved 
in  a  bygone  time,  and  precious  even  yet,  which, 
once  taken  away,  will  be  a  loss  irrecoverable. 

Or  our  lot  may  be  the  making  of  a  new 
garden,  destined  to  be  a  fit  and  perfect  setting 
for  the  home—  which  is  the  Englishman's 
haven  of  content.  This  is  a  .serious  matter 
indeed,  and  the  forecast  should  be  made,  not 
without  competent  help  if  need  be,  but  also 
with  utmost  personal  thought  and  care.  The 
ground  plan  and  main  outlines  settled,  let  us 
pause,  and  pau>e  again,  before  taking  in  hand 
the  details.  Because  we  do  so  the  garden  in 
the  interval  need  not  be  a  wilderness.  Multi- 
tudes of  quick-growing  climbers,  and  Gourds, 
and  flowering  plants  will  give  their  little  life 
to  help  bridge  over  the  waiting  time. 

How  different  this  to  the  fussy  impatience 
which  must  have  its  good  things,  or  their 
counterfeit,  at  once — brooking  no  delay.  "Life 
is  too  short,"  says  such  a  one,  "  to  linger  over 
detail.  Let  the  thing  be  done,  and  the  sooner 
the  better.  Money  shall  be  no  object,  so  long 
as  all  is  in  order  by  August,  when  the  house 
will  be  full." 

A  national  art,  do  we  say?  Yes.  And 
inasmuch  as  it  stays  the  too  swift  rush  of 
hurrying  feet,  as  it  calms  the  seething  brain 
and  steadies  the  quivering  nerve,  as  it  soothes 
the  agony  of  sorrow  and  veils  for  a  brief  space 
the  aching  care,  is  it  not  also  a  national 
blessing,  belonging  to  all  alike,  and,  in  one 
form  or  another,  holding  aloof  from  none  ? 
Yet  we  come  perilously  near  to  a  casting  away 
of  its  finest  essence  when  we  loose  our  hold  of 
patience. 

For  patience  in  garden  work,  as  well  as  in 
all  else,  brings  its  own  reward.  Years  pass 
on,  and  the  sapling,  planted  long  ago,  is 
rearing  a  lofty  head  ;  the  climber  hangs  its 
kindly  drapery  over  the  dead  trunk  we  fain 
would  hide,  and  makes  it  a  thing  of  living 
beauty  ;  and  memories  of  friendship  lurk  in 
every  garden  plot. 
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Late  Chrysanthemums. 
Mr.  Beckett,  The  Gardens,  Aldenham  House, 
Elstree,  sends  a  delightful  selection  of  late 
flowering  Chrysanthemums.  We  can  well  under- 
stand how  useful  these  must  be  at  the  present 
season.  The  varieties  have  been  described  more 
than  once  in  The  Garden  this  season,  but  we  give 
the  names  of  the  varieties  Mr.  Beckett  sends  : 
Jessica,  Boule  de  Neige  (a  very  pure  white  flower), 
Kate  Williams,  King  of  the  Plumes,  Mrs.  D.  B. 
Crane,  Golden  Thread,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Rubra 
Perfecta,   Perle,   Miss  Filkins,   Princess   Victoria, 


R.  Hooper  Pearson,  Orange  Beauty,  Henry  Weeks, 
Calliope,  and  Golden  Gem. 

Mr.  Crook    sends   from    Forde  Abbey  GardenR, 
Chard,  Somerset,  flowers  of  the  quaint 

Gloriosa  superba, 
the  variety  being  unusually  rich  and  bright  in 
colour.  It  is  one  of  the  best  forms  we  have  seen. 
We  understand  that  this  variety  was  seen  growing 
naturally,  and  so  impressed  the  lady  who  found  it 
that  it  was  sent  home.  Mr.  Crook  writes:  "I 
grow  it  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  and 
find  it  most  useful." 

Mme.  Lameard. 
Flowers  of  this  beautiful  Rose  were  most 
welcome.  Mr.  Crook  says:  ''The  flowers  were 
gathered  from  the  back  wall  of  a  cold  greenhouse. 
The  plant  was  put  there  many  years  ago,  and  it 
blooms  more  or  less  the  whole  year.  This  is  a  fine 
Rose  to  grow  against  a  wall.  This  one  is  18  feet 
high." 

Euphorbia  .tacquini^.flora 
is  also   in    this    gathering  of   flowers.     No  indoor 
flower  of  winter  is  more  brilliant  than  this,  intense 
scarlet  flowers  set  on  arching  dark  foliaged  stems ; 
the  contrast  of  deep  green  and  scarlet  is  very  rich. 

From   Mr.   George   Stanton,   the  Gardens,  Park 
Place,  Henley-on-Thames,  comes  well-grewn  fruit  of 

DiosPYROs  Kaki. 
This  handsome  fruit  is  nearly  hardy  in  England, 
where  in  the  southern  counties  the  shrub  grows 
well  against  a  wall,  but  the  fruit  does  not  come  to 
perfection.     It  is  of  easy  culture  in  a  fruit  house. 


SHORT    STUDIES    IN    PLANT 
LIFE.-XXV. 

Plants  and  Animals. 
There  are  many  animals  which  were  once  thought 
to  be  plants,  as  corals,  zoophytes,  and  sponges  ; 
and  there  are  many  plants  formerly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  animal  kingdom,  as  the  freely 
swimming  zoospores,  &c.  These,  having  been 
relegated  to  their  proper  kingdoms,  microbes 
supplied  a  new  debating  ground.  They,  too,  have 
found  a  home  among  the  fungi. 

When,  however,  we  take  a  survey  of  the  various 
functions  of  plants,  especially  as  to  the  properties 
and  capabilities  of  the  universal  "bases  of  life," 
or  protoplasm,  not  only  does  it  appear  that  it  is  of 
the  same  nature  in  both  vegetable  and  animal 
kingdoms,  but  that  it  performs  identically  the 
same  functions  in  both.  A  few  illustrations  will 
prove  this. 

A  fundamental  difference  between  living  and 
inorganic  matter  is  that  the  former  must  be 
nourished.  To  do  this  food  is  absorbed.  Broadly 
speaking,  mineral  food  nourishes  vegetables  and 
organic  food  nourishes  animals. 

At  certain  periods  in  their  life  hi.story,  however, 
vegetables  have  to  be  nourished  bj'  organised 
products.  Then  they  do  so  in  identically  the  same 
manner  as  animals.  Thus  seeds,  tubers,  bulbs,  <S:c., 
which  possess  dormant  embryos,  or  shoots,  provide 
them  with  starch,  sugar,  oil,  "aleurone"— a  nitro- 
genous substance,  &c.  Such  are  called  "reserve 
food    materials."     These    furni    man's    food,   loo  ; 
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and  in  order  to  digest,  assimilate,  and  build  up 
tissues,  both  plant  and  animal  secrete  fe.rmeni ■■< 
which  render  the  food  capable  of  being  assimilated. 
Thus,  solid  starch  becomes  soluble  sugar  in  both 
animal  and  plant,  and  iii  the  same  wa3'. 

A  second  e.xample  is  seen  in  respiration.  The  H<e 
of  breathing  is  to  imbibe  o.xygcn,  «liich  is  carried 
by  the  blood  all  over  the  body.  It  then  enters  into 
combination  with  various  substances,  and  the 
superfluous  results  of  water  and  carbonic  acid  are 
expired.  This  same  process  goes  on  in  both  king- 
doms alike.  It  liberates /ort'f  out  of  the  compound 
bodies  decomposed  and  oxygenated.  This  force  is 
then  at  the  disposal  of  the  plant  or  animal  for 
various  ends. 

A  third  resemblance  lies  in  the  power  of  plants 
to  meet  and  overcome  strains  to  which  the}'  are 
subjected  and  to  avoid  injury.  If  a  man  practises 
daily  with  dumb-bells  his  bones  and  muscles  adapt 
themselves  to  the  work  and  become  stronger  by  the 
addition  of  neAv  tissues  to  withstand  the  strains. 

So,  too,  if  a  stem  be  found  capable  of  breaking 
with  a  certain  weight,  and  a  sliglitly  less  weight 
be  suspended  on  a  similar  stem,  in  a  few  days  it 
will  Ije  found  capable  of  bearing  a  much  greater 
one,  and  the  longer  the  weight  is  suspended  the 
greater  will  be  the  newly  acquired  'strength.  In 
tills  case  the  additional  tissues  consist  of  what  are 
called  "supportive,"'  such  as  wood  fibres,  bast 
fibres,  and  others. 

A  last  instance  to  be  mentioned  is  the  power  to 
digest  and  assimilate  animal  food.  The  now  well- 
known  phenomenon  of  insectivorous  or  carnivorous 
plants,  for  they  will  devour  beef  if  given  to  them, 
is  identical  with  man's.  Our  little  Sundew  has  its 
tentacles  provided,  at  first,  with  an  inert  gum  to 
which  flies  adhere,  but  the  moment  the  gland 
discovers  something  nitrogenous  to  be  present  it 
secretes  an  acid  and  a  ferment,  precisely  like  o\ir 
own  digestive  glands,  which  are  also  inactive  till 
food  comes  in  contact  with  them.  Then  follows 
the  assimilating  process  common  to  both. 

Hence,  while  a  man  does  not  bear  much  resem- 
blance to  an  Oak  tree,  he  is  yet  built  up  of  the 
same  living  substance,  and  carries  on  similar  vital 
processes ;  though  the  plants  can  also  execute 
others  which  he  is  powerless  to  imitate,  for  he  has 
no  chlorophyll  like  the  leaves  of  plants,  which  can 
digest  and  assimilate  mineral  food. 

Oeokce  Henslow. 


DECORATIVE    CHRYSANTHE- 
MUMS. 

The  discussion  which  has  recently  been  running 
through  the  pages  of  The  Garden  on  the  above 
subject  will,  I  hope,  prove  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive to  many  of  its  readers.  I  have  on  many  occa- 
sions advocated  their  extended  culture.  Of  course 
all  Chrysanthemums  are  decorative  in  a  sense,  but 
the  term  is  generallj'  pretty  well  understood  to 
mean  flowers  not  sufficiently  large  under  any  con- 
ditions to  be  included  in  exhibition  collections  of 
large-flowered  varieties. 

_Nevertheless,  man}'  of  our  best  exhibition 
varieties  are  ijuite  as  useful  for  supplying 
large  quantities  of  cut  flowers  of  moderate  "size 
when  specially  treated  for  the  purpose.  I  do 
not  want  for  a  moment  to  say  one  word  against  the 
large  blooms  which  are  so  splendidly  cultivated,  as 
they  give  much  pleasure  to  many  and  prove  the 
skill  and  ability  of  the  grower,  but  I  venture  to 
say  that  for  usefulness,  both  as  plants  and  in  a  cut 
state,  those  which  are  cultivated  strictly  ,is  decora- 
tive plants  are  by  far  the  most  valuable  for  all 
home  supplies. 

I  know  of  nothing  to  equal  a  well-giown 
collection  of  plants  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
ajid  certainly  nothing  gives  less  trouble  to 
produce.  What  a  splendid  range  of  colours  to 
select  from,  pure  white,  rich  and  pale  yellow, 
bronze,  pink,  lilac,  and  deep  crimson.  Nothing  is 
more  easily  arranged,  and  a  very  strong  point  also 
in  their  favour  is  that  they  remain  fresh  ,and  in  a 
good  condition  when  cut  for  a  considerable  period, 
unlike  many  forced  flowers  which  .soon  sufler  when 
plac?d  .about  in  rooms. 

I  must  agree  witliyour  correspondent  "T.  F.  ^\'. '' 


that  more  encouragement  should  be  given  to  these 
at  our  Chrysanthemum  exhibitions.  I  feel  quite 
certain  that  new  life  would  be  infused  into  many 
societies  if  substantial  prizes  were  offered.  I  can 
bear  out  what  Mr.  Molyneux  says  about  some  of 
our  shows,  such  as  York,  where  a  great  display  was 
made  this  season,  but  even  there  the  prizes  were 
poor  compared  with  other  classes,  consequently 
the  arrangements  were  far  from  being  satisfactory 
in  most  of  the  exhibits.  If  good  prizes  could  be 
offered,  sa}',  for  thirty-six  distinct  kinds,  to  be 
exhibited  in  large  vases,  any  other  foliage,  berries, 
and  grasses  being  admissible,  and  smaller  classes 
in  proportion,  arrangement  and  effect  to  be  the 
leading  feature,  then,  I  think,  their  true  value 
would  be  brought  out.  So  long  as  all  the  best 
prizes  are  offered  for  large  flowers  only,  I  fear 
many  of  the  more  beautiful  kinds  will  receive  but 
scanty  attention  from  exhibitors.  The  charming 
little  Pompons  and  Anemone  Pompons  are  not 
nearly  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve,  and  the 
general  style  of  exhibiting  them  is  most  distasteful. 
Instead  of  jilacing  them  on  green  painted  boards, 
three  in  a  bunch,  how  much  more  beautiful  and 
natural  they  look  when  well  arranged  in  suitable 
vases. 

One  of  the  most  charming  and  interesting  exhibits 
staged  at  the  December  show  at  the  Royal  Aquarium 
was  that  for  six  bunches  of  spidery,  thread-petalled 
or  plumed  varieties.  This,  I  think,  was  generally 
admitted,  and  the  first  prize  collection,  shown  by 
Mr.  J.  French,  of  Wimbledon  Park,  was  the  finest 
of  the  kind  I  ha\-e  yet  seen.  The  flowers  were 
good,  and  the  arrangements  all  that  could  be 
wished  for. 

At  the  present  time  (December  Iti)  we  have  a 
large  number  of  plants  just  coming  into  full  beauty. 
Among  the  best  are  Jessica  (the  finest  of  all  the 
whites),  Ni\euni,  L.  Canning,  Boule  de  Neige, 
Princess  Victoria,  R.  Hooper  Pearson  (line  for  late 
work),  the  free-blooming  Golden  Gem,  King  of 
the  Plumes,  Mrs.  Filkins,  Golden  Thread,  Perle  des 
Beauties,  Rubra  Perfecta,  Perle,  Calliope,  Rev.  L. 
Canning  (fine),  Henry  Weeks,  Etoile  de  Lyon,  Kate 
Williams,  and  iMrs.  D.  B.  Crane,  the  last  two 
being  singles.  The  majorit}'  of  these  we  grow  in 
7-inch  pots,  stop  the  shoots  late,  and  we  do  not 
house  the  plants  until  the  middle  of  November, 
but,  of  course,  affording  them  sufficient  protection 
in  severe  weather.  These  are  invaluable  at  this 
season  when  cut  flowers  are  in  such  great  demand. 

E.  Beckett. 

Aldenham  Houne  Gardens,  Elutree,  Hert'i. 


NOTES    OF    THE    WEEK. 

The  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to 
become  the  president  of  the  (Jarileners'  Royal 
Benevolent  Institution,  in  succession  to  His  Majesty 
the  King,  who  is  now  patron  of  the  charity. 

Royal  Horticultural  Society.— At  a 

general  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  Tuesday,  December  17,  forty-two  new 
Fellows  were  elected,  amongst  them' being  the 
Dowager  Lady  Williams-Wynn,  Lady  Binning, 
Lady  Harrison,  Lieut. -Colonel  O.  H.  Oakes,  ancl 
Captain  Critchley,  making  a  total  of  9'V)  elected 
since  the  liegiiuiing  of  the  present  year. 

Examination  in  horticulture.— The 

Rojal  Horticultural  Society's  annual  examination 
in  the  principles  and  practice  of  horticulture  will 
be  lield  on  Wednesday,  April  2.3,  lilO'J.  Intending 
cand:dates  can  obtain  a  copy  of  the  S3'llabvis  on 
application  to  the  secretary,  Royal  Horticultural 
Society,  117,  Victoria  Street,  Westminster.  A 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  should  be 
enclosed. 

Beg-onia    Gloire    de    Lorraine.— 

Having  seen  recently  in  Tiik  ILmiden  that  you 
desired  photographs  of  good  plants,  I  send 
you  one  of  a  batch  of  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine 
and  B.  Mrs.  Leopold  de  Rothschild.  The  plants 
represented  -were  propagated  last  February,  and 
now  vary  in  si-ze  from  'il  feet  to  'A  feet  across. 
When  the  cuttings  were  taken,  instead  of  taking 
the  eye  out  at  the  bottom  I  retained  it,  and  then 
put  seven  or  eight  cuttings   in   a   .'i-incli   pot  and 


plunged  them  in  a  brisk  bottom  heat.  Bj'  the 
time  they  were  well  rooted  the}'  were  throwing  a 
strong  sucker  from  the  e3'e  I  retained.  I  think  if 
some  of  the  readers  of  The  Garde.v  will  try  this 
way  of  propagating  their  Begonias  they  will  not 
regret  it. — J.  Scotney,  Tht  Gardtnn,  Titltnsor 
Chase,  Stoke  -  on  -  Trent,  S/afi.  [We  thank  Mr. 
Scotney  for  his  interesting  note.  The  plants 
shown  ill  the  photograph  were  extremely  fine,  but 
they  were  taken  on  too  reduced  a  scale  to  ensure 
good  reproductions. — Ens.] 

Tea  Roses  in  the  North.— I  noticed 

recently  a  remark  in  a  Rose  article  to  the  effect 
that  Tea  Roses  were  not  suitable  for  northern 
gardens.  Such,  indeed,  was  the  belief  until  a  few 
years  ago,  but  experience  has  proved  that  they  are 
not  at  all  tender  in  our  climate,  which  is  supposed 
to  be  much  worse  than  it  really  is.  I  believe  we 
have  to  thank  the  late  ilr.  Cocker,  of  Aberdeen,  for 
proving  the  adaptability  of  the  Tea  Rose  to  Scot- 
land. A  number  of  years  ago  he  assured  me  that 
the  Tea  Rose  was  hardy  not  only  in  his  nurseries 
close  to  the  sea  coast,  but  at  places  far  inland. 
Messrs.  D.  and  W.  Croll,  of  Dundee,  is  a  firm 
who  have  been  making  a  speciality  of  Tea  Roses 
for  several  years,  and  in  private  gardens  their 
cultivation  is  rapidly  extending.  Tea  Roses  have, 
of  course,  yet  to  stand  the  test  of  a  lasting  ancl 
intense  frost,  though,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  a 
collection  in  Messrs.  Laing  and  Mather's  Kelso 
nurseries  came  tlirough  a  zero  temperature  ^vith 
little,  if  any,  loss. — B. 

Pergularia     odoratissima.  —  Thi^ 

plant  is  known  to  the  Chinese  as  the  night-scented 
Orchid,  but  why  they  should  call  it  Orchid  I  do  not 
know,  unless  it  be  on  account  of  the  deficiency  of 
their  botanical  knowledge.  I  was  going  through 
a  Chinese  garden  the  other  da}'  and  sa'.v  several 
plants  of  it  in  flower  and  procured  a  specimen  of 
it  for  the  Botanic  •  iardens.  It  is  a  climber  with 
cordate  acuminate  leaves  3  inches  to  5  inches  long, 
and  "2  inches  to  4  inches  broad,  on  petioles  of 
2  inches.  The  flowers,  which  are  half  an  inch 
across,  are  produced  in  compound  umbels  in  the 
axils  of  the  leaves,  the  common  peduncle  being 
half  an  inch  long.  The  upper  side  of  the  lobes  of 
the  corolla  is  cowslip-yellow  in  colour,  but  the 
underside  and  the  outside  of  the  tube  are  much 
lighter.  The  throat  of  the  corolla  is  provided 
with  hairs  pointing  downwards,  and  in  a  flower  I 
opened  I  found  two  small  ants  enclosed.  These 
were  probably  attracted  by  the  powerful  perfume, 
and  would,  I  presume,  perform  the  work  of  fertili- 
sation, after  which  they  would  receive  their  reward 
— Nature's  unfailing  reward  —  death. — W.  J. 
TuTc'iiER,  Bo/atiir  Gardens,  Homj  Konrj. 

Pentapetes    phoenicea.  —  This  is   an 

annual  2  feet  to  'A  feet  high  in  the  specimen  before 
me,  with  the  lower  leaves  hastate  lanceolate  and 
the  upper  ones  lanceolate.  These  are  about  \  inches 
long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  broad  on  petioles 
of  1]  inches,  with  serrate  margins.  The  stems  of 
the  plants  are  slightly  branched,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  The 
corolla  is  of  a  deep  orange-red  colour,  U  inches 
across,  and  the  petals  are  five  in  number,  obovate 
in  shape,  and  ox'erlap  each  other.  I'he  stamens  are 
twenty,  with  five  staminodes ;  these  give  the 
flowers  a  peculiar  appearance.  The  flowers  open 
about  noon  and  remain  open  till  the  next  day, 
when  the  corolla  drops  off".  The  Chinese  call  this 
plant  the  Golden  Coin-flower. — W.  .J.  Ti'tciier, 
liolintir  G'lj'di  ii'^,  lliiu'i  Kvh'J. 

National     Amateur      Gardeners' 

Association. — The  first  meeting  of  the  New 
Year  takes  place  on  .Tanuary  7  next,  and  should 
prove  of  more  than  lu'diiiar}'  interest.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Sanders,  the  president  of  the  association,  is  to 
give  a  lecture  on  "Gardens  of  Taste  .and  Beauty," 
illustrated  by  lantern  slides.  The  annual  sul)- 
scription  of  a  member  of  the  National  Amateur 
Gardeners'  Association  is  but  os.,  and  for  this 
small  outlay  there  are  provided  ten  lectures, 
outings,  a  small  but  useful  library,  a  monthly 
exhibition,  &c.  The  honorary  secretary  is  Mr.  F. 
Finch,  117,  ICmbleton  Road,  Lewishani,  S.E. ,  and 
the  meetings  are  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  in  every 
month  at  Winchester  House,  Old  Broad  Street, 
E.C.,  at  seven  o'clock. 
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Rhododendron   Aphrodite.    This   is 

one  of  Messrs.  Veitch's  javaiiiuo-jasnunum  liybrids. 
It  is  not  exactly  a  novelty,  as  it  has  now  been  sent 
out  some  time,  but  as  far  as  my  experience  goes  it 
is  the  best  of  the  light-coloured  varieties.  The 
blossoms  are  white,  with  a  slight  shade  of  blush. 
Like  all  the  others  it  blooms  more  or  less  inter- 
mittently at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  though  the 
largest  display  is  fretjuentl}'  in  the  autumn,  even 
if  fogs  prevail,  for  Rhododendrons  of  this  class  are 
one  of  the  least  affected  bj'  these  unfavourable 
conditions.  Blush-tinted  flowers  are  not  numerous 
among  Rhododendrons  of  this  section,  tlie  oldest 
and  best  known  being  Princess  Alexandra,  one  of 
the  earliest  of  these  hybrids.  It  is  characterised 
by  considerable  freedom  of  growth,  and  rather 
long  Willow-like  leaves,  but  the  flowers,  though 
numerous,  are  much  smallerthan  those  of  Aphrodite. 
Of  the  allied  multicolor  hybrids  that  need  the  same 
treatment  the  variety  Mrs.  Heal,  a  thimble-shaped 
flower,  nearly  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  the  purest 
white,  is  a  delightful  plant.  —  II.  P. 

Centpopogon  Lucyanus.— This  is  an 

extremely  useful  plant,  as  it  will  frequentlj'  bloom 
more  or  le.ss  from  autumn  until  spring,  and  its 
cultural  requirements  are  not  at  all  exacting.  It 
is  of  a  half-shrubby  character,  and  the  curved 
tubular  blossoms  are  borne  in  clusters  at  the  ends 
of  the  branches.  They  are  of  a  rather  distinct 
shade  of  carmine-crimson,  and  very  effective  in  dull 
weather.  The  plants  must  be  cut  back  after 
flowering  to  be  kept  bushy,  and  repotted  as  .soon 
as  they  break  again.  After  this  they  must  be 
gradually  hardened  off,  and  may  be  kept  during 
the  summer  in  a  frame,  but  for  blooming  the  tem- 
perature of  an  intermediate  house  is  necessary  in 
the  autumn.  A  compost  well  suited  for  its  culture 
is  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf-mould,  and  sand,  while 
as  the  pots  get  full  of  roots  liquid  manure  is  of 
great  service.  Though  the  above  is  the  usual  mode 
of  growing  it,  I  have  seen  it  planted  out  in  a 
narrow  border  and  covering  the  end  of  an  inter- 
mediate house.  In  this  wa}'  it  grew  to  a  height 
of  over  G  feet,  and  was  a  great  success. — T. 

Nectarine    Downton    improved.— 

Why  is  this  Nectarine  not  more  generally  grown  ? 
It  is  a  delicious  variety  and  a  capital  forcer.  I 
used  to  grow  it  side  by  side  with  Lord  Napier,  the 
trees  being  started  in  .Tanuar}'.  It  in\'ariably  set 
its  fruit,  and  was  only  a  week  later  in  ripening 
than  Lord  Napier.  It  is  of  good  size  and  bronz}' 
red  in  colour,  the  flavour  being  rich  and  piquant. 
I  have  never  grown  it  in  the  open  air,  but  have  an 
idea  it  would  prove  hardy.  I  should  be  interested 
to  know  whether  any  readers  of  The  Garden  have 
grown  it,  and,  if  so,  what  their  opinion  of  it  is. — 
J.  C. 

Allium  kansuense.— This  is  a  modest 
little  member  of  a  genus  which  is  not  yet 
appreciated  as  it  deserves,  although  the  odour  of 
a  number  of  the  Garlics  will  always  keep  them  from 
taking  a  more  prominent  place  in  our  gardens. 
There  is  a  considerable  variety  of  colour  and  shade 
among  the  diff'erent  species,  together  with  much 
difference  in  habit  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
flowers.  The  little  A.  kansuense  will  never  demand 
notice  because  of  its  stature  or  effect,  but  it  is  a 
nice  little  flower  for  the  rook  garden  or  the 
collection  of  bulbs  where  quiet  plants  are  appre- 
ciated. Witli  me  it  has  always  grown  to  about 
6  inches  in  height,  with  its  little  flowers  on  short 
wiry  stems  in  a  somewhat  hemispherical  head. 
The  colour  is,  I  think,  best  described  as  "steel 
blue,"  and  is  found  in  only  a  few  others  of 
the  genus.  The  leaves  are  quite  narrow  and 
almost  grass-like.  It  is  hardy  with  me  in  a  sandy 
peat  soil,  and  has  never  been  replanted  since  I 
first  received  it  by  way  of  Italy  some  years  ago. 
I  look  upon  it  as  an  interesting,  but  not  showy, 
little  plant,  of  no  use  in  an  ordinary  border,  but 
worth  having  in  rockery.  It  comes  from  Kansu, 
in  China,  and  has  for  a  synonym  Cyaneum  brachy- 
stemum. — S.A-R-soTT,Carsethorn,by  Dumfrie.i,N.'B. 

Chrysanthemum    Mme.    Felix 

Perrin, — One  of  the  most  popular  late  flowering 
Japanese  Chrysanthemums  is  the  variety  under 
notice.  In  the  earlier  days  it  was  known  as 
Framfiield  Pink ;  Mr.  Norman  Davis,  who  had, 
at  that  time,  recently  removed  from  Camberwell, 


growing  it  extensively  for  market  at  his  new 
nursery,  Framfield,  Sussex.  The  variety  produces 
a  wealth  of  beautiful  soft  rose-pink  flowers.  It  is 
an  ideal  December  variet3',  ami  is  about  .'i  feet 
high.— 1).  K  ('. 

The  Association  Internationale 

des  Botanistes,  founded  in  August  at 
(ieneva,  ha\'ing  purchased  the  Botunisclus  (Jen- 
Irathlall,  will  continue  it  as  the  organ  of  the 
association.  It  will  be  published  by  JNlessrs. 
Brill,  of  Leyden,  and  the  first  nunilier  will  be 
issued  on  .January  1,  190-J.  The  Journal  will 
appear  weekly',  and  will  contain  abstracts  of  all 
important  pul5li(.ations  on  botanical  subjects.  The 
cooperation  of  a  large  statt'  of  highlj-  competent 
special  editors  in  various  countries  has  been  secured, 
and  the  abstracts  will  be  published  in  English, 
French,  or  German.  The  annual  subscription  of 
members  of  tlie  association  is  2i5s. ,  and  they  will 
receive  the  journal  post-free.  Applicatioris  for 
membership  may  be  made  to  Dr.  J.  P.  Lotsy, 
Oude  Rijn,  33.4,  Leyden,  Holland,  who  acts  as  the 
editor-in-chief.  A  feature  of  the  journal  will  also 
be  a  ver}'  full  list  of  the  current  publications  in 
the  science.  In  order  to  assist  the  editor,  authors 
of  botanical  publications  are  invited  to  send  copies 
of  their  works  to  him,  or  to  the  special  editor  in 
their  own  branch  in  their  country.  The  special 
editors  for  Great  Britain  are  as  follows: — Alg;e, 
Miss  Barton,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.)  ;  Fungi, 
Mr.  Massee,  Royal  (Jardens,  Kew  ;  Arehegoniatie, 
Mr.  A.  Gepp,  British  Museum  (Nat.  Hist.); 
Phanerogams,  Mr.  Daydon  Jackson,  21,  Cautle}' 
Avenue,  Clapham  Common,  S.W. ;  Cytology,  Prof. 
Farmer,  Royal  College  of  Science,  South  Kensing- 
ton ;  Physiology,  Prof.  Vines,  Headington  Hill, 
Oxford  ;  Morphology,  Dr.  W.  H.  Lang,  University, 
Glasgow  ;  Paheontology,  Pi-of.  Scott,  Old  Palace, 
Ricliniond,  Surrej'. 
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ZONAL     PELARGONIUMS 
IN     FLOWER. 

k  S  zonal  Pelargoniums  have  made  consider- 
/%  able  strides  in  popular  favour   within 

/    ^         the  last  few  3'ears  as  winter  flowering 

L jk        plants,   the  following  list  of  varieties 

£  \      shown  by  Mr.   Cannell  at  the    West- 

minster Aquarium,  on  December  3, 
when  the}'  were  much  admired,  maj'  be  of  interest, 
as  it  is  sometimes  a  difficult  matter  to  make  a 
selection  of  the  best : — 

Barbara  Hope,  salmon-pink,  large  white  eye. 

Cerise,  clear  cerise-red. 

Chaucer,  bright  cerise. 

Conan    Doyle,    clear   salmon-pink,    deeper    in 

centre. 
Crabbe,  soft  cherry  red. 
Dorothy  Burroughes,  blush  pink. 
Duchess  of  Marlborough,  soft  salmon,  mottled 

white. 
General  BuUer,  rich  crim.son,  white  eye. 
General  French,  soft  scarlet. 
Jealousy  Improved,  j'ellowish  orange. 
J.  H.  Arderne,  orange. 
Lady  E.  Malet,  pure  white. 
Lady  Laurier,  clear  salmon,  white  eye. 
Lady  Roscoe,  blush. 
Lady  Sarah  Wilson,  a  fine  bright  flower  of  the 

Souvenir  de  Mirande  class. 
Lilacina  Improved,  lilac-pink. 
Lord  Curzon,  bright  magenta-carmine. 
Lord  Roberts,  magenta-purple,  base  of  upper 

segments  orange. 
Mar3'  Pelton,  light  salmon. 
Mr.    C.   C.    Tudway,   deep    magenta,  suffused 

orange,  large  white  eye. 
Mr.  T.  E.  Green,  orange. 
Mrs.  Brown  Potter,  clear  bright  pink. 
Mrs.  Williams,  clear  rose-pink. 
Mrs.  Charles  Pearson,  bright  orange-salmon. 
Nicholas  II.,  rich  crimson-scarlet. 
President  McKinley,  cerise-red. 


Sir  John  fjlewellyn,  intense  crimson. 

Snowstorm,  white. 

The  Mikado,  soft  cerise. 

The  Sirdar,  bright  scarlet. 

WinstO]i     ('hurchilj,      rjiagenta  •  pink,      white 

centre. 
All   the  above  are  single  flowers,  the  following 
double  varieties  being  also  sliowii  :  — 

Fire  Dragon,  scarlet,  with  curious  fluted  petals, 

forming  a  Cactus-like  flower, 
(iolden  Glory,  one  of  tlie  best  of  the  orange 

coloured  class, 
(iustav   Emich,  rich   dear  scarlet,  one  of  the 

)jest  for  winter  flowering.     At  Swanley   it 

may   be  at  once    singled    out    from  all   the 

others. 
Mme.  Charrotte,  salmon,  mottled  white. 

H.  P. 


THE    W^INTER    GARDEN. 

Whims,  Webs,  anji  Weatiier. 

Bv  winter  garden  is  not  here  meant  tlio.so 
soul-subduing  spaces  that  belong  to  hotels, 
and  generally  consist  of  dusty  Palms  in  tub.s, 
a  few  wicker-work  chairs,  and  much  tobacco, 
nor  the  luxurious  e.xotic-.scented  lounges  that 
adorn  the  mansions  of  the  great,  but  the  plain, 
common,  simple  everyday  gardens  of  the 
many,  such  as  may  be  seen  by  scores  all  over 
England.  What  happens  in  these  gardens  in 
winter  time  ?  It  is  a  question  that  may  well 
be  asked,  for  winter  is  the  longest  half  of 
every  English  year.  Are  they  forgtjtten  by  the 
indoor  people,  and  only  remembered  now  and 
then  as  places  to  let  fireworks  off  in,  or  when 
the  new  year  has  turned  to  .search  for  the 
pushful  Crocus?  People  who  forsake  their 
gardens  about  the  end  of  October  or  beginning 
of  Novemlier  lose  more  than  they  know  of 
pleasure.  The  dark  months  do  not  perhaps 
entice  us  out  quite  so  alluringly  as  May  or 
.lune,  but  it  is  surprising  how  much  there  is  to 
interest,  if  not  to  please,  when  once  one  finds 
oneself  "on  the  other  side  of  the  latch."  Every- 
thing wears  a  new  aspect— at  last  we  are 
getting  to  the  root  of  the  matter. 

There  is  the  gardener  busy  over  the  her- 
baceous border.  In  goes  the  spade  or  fork,  and 
the  strangest  things  are  brought  to  light  ; 
things  we  never  saw  before,  nor  could  have 
dreamed  of.  Houses  with  their  fronts  off  are 
nothing  to  it.  Now  we  see  what  the  flowers 
that  we  were  enjoying  all  the  summer  grew 
from.  Nothing  could  be  more  startling. 
Take  the  roots  of  one  or  two.  Here  is  a 
weird-looking  whimsical  bunch.  A  cluster  of 
Carrots,  or  even  the  homely  Horseradish 
would  be  ashamed  of  it.  "  Like  a  mandrake," 
says  the  king  of  spades,  as  he  holds  it  in  his 
hand  and  ^yes  it  critically.  He  has  had  to 
clear  it  of  the  tine  soft  filaments  of  neigh- 
bouring Starworts,  that  have  mischievously, 
mixed  themselves  in,  so  we  have  a  good  view 
These  deep  diving,  uncanny-looking  roots 
belong  to  the  fairest,  finest,  gauziest  flower 
that  blows. 

A  newspaper  poet  wrote  about  it  last 
summer  that  it  was  "like  the  spirit  of  a 
white  flower  that  had  died,  and  then  come 
back  to  haunt  the  garden."  If  he  could  have 
seen  it  as  we  did,  upside  down  !  Who  says  it 
does  not  matter  what  the  roots  are  like 
because  we  never  see  them  I  It  matters  very 
much.  Everthing  matters.  The  trailing 
garments  of  _  to-day  hide  ladies'  feet,  but 
should  we  wish  them  to  be  less  pretty  ?  So 
ladylike  a  flower  should  have  feet  to  match ; 
but  matching  is  a  thing  that  roots  and  flowers 
never  do,  though  sometimes  rootsare  beautiful. 
Quite  coarse  and  common  plants  have  often 
fine  and  graceful  roots  ;  some  when  you  shake 
them  disperse  delicious  scent,  and  ail  dilJ'er  as 
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much  as  Howers  do,  and  are  iiuite  as  interesting, 
and  so  are  bulbs. 

Less  whimsical  than  roots,  but  far  more 
decorative,  are  webs.  The  subtle  spider  sitting 
in  his  net  is  more  particularly  an  autumn  joy, 
though  the  deepest  depths  of  winter  give  no 
more  exquisite  vision  than  common  spiders' 
webs,  as  they  hang  in  silver  circles  beaded  with 
diamond.  That  is  when  the  frost  comes. 
Long  before  that  hour  of  transformation  we 
have  enjoyed  the  homely  sjiider  of  the  garden. 
"  The  cobwebs  late  so  fiDel\'  spun, 

By  cunning  spiders  in  the  sun. 

Hang  glimmering,  fringed  with  shining  rain." 

This  is  just  how  we  see  them,  all  down  the 
fiowerless  garden  paths,  stretched  between 
the  Bo.x  trees  and  the  Laurels,  with  a  grey, 
brown,  or  speckled  spider  in  every  net. 
Stranger  still  are  the  floating  skeins  of 
gossamer  that  try  to  weave  their  mystic  meshes 
round  us  as  they  bind  the  Suufiower  to  the 
Phlox.  We  must  take  these  tricksome 
wanderers  as  they  come,  and  not  be  petulant. 
Inhabitants  of  gardens  have  to  -share  the 
garden  luck.  Mysterious,  delicate,  almost 
invisible,  small  wonder  simple  folk  have  called 
these  airy  silken  filaments  "  Virgin's  threads." 
It  is  rare,  but  when  one  does  happen  to  come 
in  for  it  no  sight  in  nature  is  more  beautiful 
than  a  cobweb  shower.  A  cloudless  autumn 
day  is  the  likeliest  time.  Light  films  and 
flakes,  falling — falling  from  upper  spaces, 
sparkling  in  the  sun  like  twinkling  stars. 
Whence  come  they  ',  Not  from  the  common 
spider.  It  is  all  very  well  t(j  say  the  wind 
bears  them  aloft,  and  blows  them  against  our 
faces,  but  I  believe  that  Gilbert  'White  was 
not  far  wrong  when  he  said  he  thought  the 
spiders  shot  the  webs  from  out  their  tails,  so 
as  to  render  themselves  buoyant  and  lighter 
than  air.  These  wingless  crawlers  seem  to 
mount  and  move  in  air  faster  than  the  air 
itself. 

Then  there  is  the  weather.  "  All  weather  is 
good,"  said  a  naturalist  lieloved  of  Darwin  ; 
"  one  kind  is  not  better  than  another ;  we  want 
them  all,"  which  is  very  true.  We  want  them, 
every  one,  in  gardens  ;  even  mists  and  the 
gentle  fog  that  moistens  the  newly-planted 
shrubs  and  Rose  trees  that  we  dare  not  water. 
So  nmch  unthinking  foolishness  is  talked  about 
the  weather.  One  thing  can  be  said  for  it 
that  it  is  much  better  at  close  c^uarters  than 


if  viewed  through  windows.  It  is  never  fair 
to  judge  of  weather  from  a  window.  Supposing 
it  is  a  little  foggy  and  you  cannot  see  to  the 
end  of  the  lawn.  Well,  go  out  in  it  ;  you 
don't  want  to  see  to  the  end  of  the  lawn,  you 
only  want  to  see  the  things  nearest  to  you,  and 
you  can  do  that  very  well.  The  moist  air  will 
be  refreshing.  Beware  of  fine  days  ;  nothing 
is  more  dangerous  (to  the  weather)  than  a 
sudden,  unnaturally  fine  day,  coming  at  a  time 
when  fine  days  are  not  to  be  expected.  Such  a 
day  is  sure  to  be  followed  by  a  reckoning. 
Country  people  used  to  call  such  fair  days, 
coming  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of  dull  ones, 
"  weather-breeders";  and  England's  experience 
during  November's  first  week  in  the  present 
year  of  grace  has  proved  the  rule  is  true. 

The  fogs  bring  frost  at  night,  and  then 
through  morning  mists  how  fair  the  rime- 
whitened  Fern  fronds,  a  trifle  frizzled  and 
withered  and  bent  by  the  fire-frost,  all  but 
the  Royal  Fern,  who  emerges  from  the  icy 
furnace  upright  and  yellow  as  gold.  But,  best 
of  all,  is  the  winter  sunshine.  Brighter, 
sweeter,  more  searching  than  iu  summer,  we 
can  never  understand  the  reason  winter  sun- 
beams have  so  rare  a  charm.  Can  it  be 
because  the  sun  is  nearer  to  us  in  winter  than 
in  summer,  and  somehow  unconsciously  we 
feel  it  ?  Whether  streauiing  through  the  leaf- 
less woods,  opening  the  Christmas  Roses  in  the 
garden,  or  flooding  the  drawing-rooms  of  the 
London  streets,  there  is  nothing  like  the  winter 
sun.  He  is  merry  and  he  is  exhilarating.  But 
even  foggy  days  make  glowing  sunsets,  the 
clouds  reflecting  the  colours  of  the  Chrysan- 
themums ;  and,  in  the  wintry  garden,  it  is 
cheerful  too.  For  every  fallen  leaf  a  bud,  and 
in  decay  the  germ  of  life  renewed.  We  need 
not  sigh,  however  big  may  grow  the  burn-heaii 
of  dead  flowers  and  rotting  leaves. 

"  In  tliis  broad  earth  of  ours, 
Amid  the  measureless  grossness  and  the  slag, 
Knclosed  and  safe,  witliin  its  centr.al  heart 
Nestles  tlie  seed,  perfection." 

F.  A.  I!. 
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MUSHROOMS    ON     A    LAWN. 

I  ENCLOSE  a  photograph  of  a  group  of  Mush- 
rooms on  our  croi|uet  lawn.  We  made  the 
lawn  early  in  UiOtJ,  and,  as  it  re(iuired  levelling, 
the  earth  was  shifted  about  a  good  deal,  the 
n  )rth-east  corner  being 
made  up  with  very 
rough  deep  gravel .  We 
were  vexed  that  there 
was  no  top  spit  left 
for  it.  The  grass  there, 
being  also  under  the 
shade  of  Elm  trees, 
has  been  very  poor  and 
bad.  In  the  autumn 
the  tuif  began  to  rise  in 
large  hummocks,  from 
which  emerged  these 
huge  .Mushrooms.  One 
measured  l(i  inches 
across.  The  imzzle  to 
me  is  where  they  came 
from.  They  have  not 
increased  by  degrees, 
because  last  year  there 
were  none  at  all,  and 
these  all  came  at  once, 
"^riien  we  had  a  second 
crop  of  Mushrooms, 
but  the  turf  was  so  dry 
and  hard  that  several 
.got  broken  and  mis- 
shapen in  pushing 
-Awx.  through.  Sev  ral  kinds 


of  fungus  have  appeared  about  the  garden, 
some  in  large  (luantities  ;  also  some  patches  of 
the  ordinary  table  Mushroom.  The  first  crop 
of  the  Hor.se  Mushroom  was  made  into  ketchup, 
as  they  were  declared  to3  coarse  for  eating,  an 
opinion  I  am  not  inclined  to  share  if  they  are 
suitably  cooked. 

Wi<hnori>,  Bromleij.  Emily  O.  Park. 


AMERICAN     NOTES. 

American   Golden-ruds. 

The  beauty  of  our  autumn  woodlands  is  largely 
made  up  of  the  wealth  of  Asters,  Golden-rods,  wild 
Sunflowers,  and  many  other  showy  Composita; 
that  mingle  their  rich  colours  with  the  tints  of 
changing  foliage.  Rob  the  waysides  and  shady 
copses  of  these  "  darlings  of  the  forest"  and  much 
of  the  poetry  ot  our  scenery  would  \-anish  with 
them.  And  yet,  charnnng  as  are  the  (Jolden-rods 
in  their  proper  place,  I  would  not  advise  anyone 
to  plant  them  largely,  and  with  no  discrimination 
as  to  species,  in  their  pleasure  grounds.  There 
are,  however,  a  few  kinds  that  are  not  rampant 
in  growth  or  weedy  in  habit,  and  these  may  be 
admitted  into  the  elioieest  gardens  with  good  effect. 
The  best  place  for  tliem  is  in  the  copse  or  open 
woodland,  hy  the  margins  of  steams  and  ponds, 
or  in  bays  between  shrubs  of  \'igorous  growth. 

Nearl}'  all  the  Golden-rods  are  natives  ot  North 
America,  tliough  two  or  three  are  found  iu  Europe, 
and  a  few  in  .South  America.  I  do  not  intend  to 
give  a  detailed  account  ot  our  native  species,  at 
least  eightj'-fivein  number.  Such  an  account  would 
make  but  wearisome  reading,  of  little  interest 
except  to  the  botanist.  Instead,  I  will  briefly 
mention  a  few  kinds  that  do  well,  and  not  too 
well,  in  my  own  garden  here  in  West  Virginia, 
and  really  add  to  its  beauty  by  a  wild  grace  all 
their  own. 

One  of  these  is  Solidago  rigidiuscula,  the  slender 
thorny  (iolden-rod,  which  is  found  in  dr3'  soil, 
usuallv  in  prairies  or  upland  pastures.  It  does 
not  grow  taller  than  about  4  feet,  and  its  fiowei's 
are  in  a  slender  th3'rsus,  the  rajs  conspicuous  in 
size,  and  of  a  brilliant  golden-j'ellow.  This  is  an 
early  flowering  species,  and  a  good  clump  of  it  has 
a  lino  ert'ect  in  the  wild  garden. 

Kailiestof  all,  however,  is  Solidago  arguta,  which 
I  have  found  in  flower  the  first  week  iu  July. 
This,  the  cut-leaved  Golden-rod,  grows  4  feet  in 
height,  and  is  found  in  rich  soil.  Its  brilliant 
blossoms  are  secured  on  the  racemose  branches  of 
terminal  panicles.  The  leaves  are  thin,  pinnately 
veined,  and  coarsely  serrate,  very  lai'ge,  sometimes 
l(i  inches  long  and  .')  inches  wide  :  the  upper 
leaves  sessile  and  much  smaller.  It  is  a  plant 
of  high  aspirations,  and  loves  to  cling  to  the 
topmost  peak  of  inaccessible  clifl's,  and  to  wave  a 
greeting  from  mountain  torrent  and  precipice  to 
the  adventurous  climber. 

Verj'  different  in  aspect  is  Solidago  ctesia,  the 
latest,  as  .Solidago  arguta  is  the  earliest,  to  flower. 
This  is  the  true  "rod  of  gold."  Its  long,  graceful 
wands,  set  thickly  with  little  clusters  of  bright 
blossoms  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  seem  to  stand 
guard  over  some  hidden  treasure,  some  rich 
deposit  of  fairy  gold.  The  slender  rods  sway 
slightly  to  every  passing  breeze,  always  pointing 
downwai-ds,  as  if  to  indicate  that  the  source  of 
true  wealth  is  in  the  soil.  Not  the  least  charm 
of  this — the  daintiest  of  all  tJoIden-rods — is  its 
beautiful  leaves,  which  are  lanceolate,  finely  serrate, 
thin,  and  beautifully  veined,  and  ot  a  rich  and  deep 
green,  not  ashy,  rough  and  unsightly,  as  are  those 
of  some  showier  species.  Perhaps  no  other  (lolden- 
rotl  is  its  match  in  delicate  reiinement  and  airj' 
grace.  It  is  at  its  best  along  shaded  water-courses, 
by  the  woodland  brook,  or  the  forest  pool,  where 
its  swaying  stems  bend  liglitly  to  greet  their 
reflection  in  tlie  wave  below.  Anyone  who  thinks 
Golden-rods  too  weedy  and  coarse  to  associate  with 
the  delicate  wildlings  of  the  woods  should  try  this 
species  in  the  company  of  late-blooming  Asters. 
Gentians,  and  the  gay  Cardinal  flowers  of  can-  riili, 
damp,  low-lying  miadow  lands. 
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More  quaint  perhaps  than  beautiful  is  the  rare 
Silver-rod  Solidago  bicolar  that  we  come  upon 
sometimes — a  lonely  sentinel  standing  erect  and 
stiff  on  the  borders  of  copse  or  woodland.  It  bears 
its  flowers  rigidly  aloft  on  an  unbending  stalk, 
in  a  narrow,  club-shaped  thyrsus,  seldom  over 
2  feet  high.  The  rays  of  these  flowers  are  white. 
The  plant  has  an  air  of  conscious  virtue,  due, 
perhaps,  to  its  medicinal  properties. 

Many  of  my  readers  know  that  the  Solidago 
derives  its  name  from  "  solido — to  make  whole." 
This  species  used  to  be  held  in  high  repute  for  its 
healing  qualities,  and  a  balsam  for  wounds  is  still 
made  from  its  leaves. 

I  cannot  recommend  Solidago  canadensis,  S. 
serotina,  or  S.  lanceolata,  showy  as  the}'  are  when 
in  flower  for  naturalisation  in  the  garden,  as  they 
soon  become  troublesome  and  crowd  out  better 
things ;  but  Solidago  speciosa  is  rather  an  un- 
common species,  not  rampant  in  habit  of  growth, 
and  would  not  be  likely  to  encroach  it  planted  in 
cultivated  ground.  It  is  a  beautiful  Golden-rod, 
tall,  with  dark  green  and  glossy  leaves.  Its 
panicles  of  bloom  resemble  in  .shape  a  plume  of 
Pampas  Grass.  It  flowers  in  September,  and  may 
be  called  the  aristocrat  of  its  family.  Anyone  who 
has  seen  this  at  its  best,  with  its  large  brilliantly 
coloured  ray  flowers,  stately  habit,  and  general 
effectiveness  would  be  sure  to  covet  it  for  his 
garden. 

Solidago  odora  has  a  pretty  name,  but  that  is 
the  best  that  can  be  said  of  it.  The  leaves  smell 
like  anise,  an  objectionable  perfume  to  sensitive 
nostrils,  and  the  flowers  are  not  very  showy. 

If  I  mention  nemoralis  at  all,  it  is  onl}' 
by  way  of  warning.  I  have  seen  abandoned 
fields  covered  with  its  beautiful  cloth  of  gold, 
a  delight  to  the  iestlietic  eye,  but  a  sad  nuisance 
to  the  cultivator.  Thus  Nature  atones  for  man's 
neglect. 

This  Golden-rod  is  grey,  with  hoary  and  soft 
pubescence  ;  leaves,  stem,  and  all  seem  sprinkled 
with  sifted  ashes.  It  is  a  very  connnon  species, 
and  is  often  found  in  bloom  towards  the  end  of 
Jul}'.  The  flowers  are  sceund — that  is  to  say,  on 
only  one  side  of  the  recurving  branches  of  the 
panicles, 

I  could  go  on  describing  species  after  species, 
but  I  have  said  enough.  I  cannot,  however,  give 
an  adequate  idea  of  the  flower,  which,  more  than 
any  other,  gives  ils  glory  to  our  auLunni  scenery 


unless  I  am  allowed  to  quote  from  the  .same  poet 
who  wrote  of  Aster  Town. 

THE    GOLDEN-RODS. 

She  stood  the  lilooming  flowers  among. 

When  spring's  soft  airs  were  wliispering. 
And  all  the  woods  were  glad  with  song, 

A  poor  unsightly  weed-like  thing. 
The  summer,  with  her  languid  sigh. 

Stole  on  and  warmed  the  winnowing  air, 
And  still  the  wild  bee  passed  her  by. 

And  still  she  grew  neglected  there. 
All  scattered  lie  the  flowers  of  spring. 

The  summer's  earl}'  bloom  is  dead  ; 
The  song  birds  have  forgot  to  sing  ; 

The  thrush  to  other  haunts  has  fled. 
The  mountain  wears  a  misty  crown. 

The  first  red  leaves  are  flitting  by  ; 
But  to  the  fields  is  drifted  down 

A  glory  from  the  glowing  sky. 
A  reflex  of  the  ripened  sun. 

All  spring  and  summer  stored  witii  care; 
The  patient  plant-heart's  work  is  done. 

And  now  all  Nature  owns  her  fair. 
And  from  each  dainty  golden  cup. 

With  amber  nectar  richly  stored. 
The  Bacchant  bees  with  rapture  sap. 

And  hum  love-ditties  at  her  board. 
Thus  the  slow  changing  soul  that  keeps 

Within  her  secret  depths  a  glow. 
Anil  feels — as  in  long  dreamful  sleeps — 

The  germ  inunortal  stir  and  grow. 
The  soul  that  feared  itself  so  poor, 

Half  doubtful  of  its  ri]oening. 
When  autumn's  sun  hath  warmed  its  core. 

May  bloom  at  last,  a  radiant  thing. 

DaNSKE    DANimlDllE. 

Hlifplii riiiloii'ii,  WeM  Virginia. 


illustration,  i.s  one  of  tlie  most  orna- 
mental, the  steel-blue  bracts,  when  at 
their  brightest,  being  particularly  efi'ec- 
tive  in  the  border  or  when  used  for 
indoor  decoration.  An  arrangement 
of  this  Sea  Holly  and  Alstrcienieria 
aurea  affords  an  admirable  colottr  con- 
trast. E.  ametbystinum  is  another 
very  charming  Sea  Holly,  but  the 
true  species  is  extremely  rare  in 
gardens,  E.  olivorianum  being  usually 
supplied  for  it.  The  growth  of  the 
two  species  is  i|uite  di.stinct,  E. 
oliverianum  being  of  far  more  vigorous 
habit,  and  often  attaining  a  height  of 
o  feet  or  more,  while  E.  amethy.stinum 
rarely  e.xceeds  a  stature  of  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet.  Another  hand- 
some species  is  E.  alpinum,  a  native 
of  Switzerland,  but  in  the  confusion 
of  nomenclature  that  exists  in  the 
genus  Eryngium  this  plant,  as  well  as 
the  two  before  named,  sufl'er,  being 
often  catalogued  as  E.  coelestinum. 
E.  Bourgati,  from  the  Pyrenees,  is 
well  worthy  a  place  in  the  garden,  as 
is  the  tall  E.  giganteum,  a  native  of 
the  Caucasus,  which  often  exceeds 
4  feet  in  height.  E.  cceruleum,  from 
the  Himalayas,  is  another  pretty  Sea 
Holly,  and  is  (juite  hardy  in  warm, 
well-drained  soil.  The  common  Sea 
Holly  (E.  maritimum)  is  a  well-known 
denizen  of  our  sandy  beaches,  where 
its  stretches  of  blue-grey  foliage  charm 
the  eye  with  their  subdued  colouring.  There 
are  many  other  species,  liut  those  already 
named  are  best  adapted  to  garden  culture  in 
this  country,  and  of  these  the  most  attractive  are 
the  true  E.  ametbystinum  and  E.  oliverianum. 
Sea  Hollies  are  partial  to  a  warm,  porous 
soil,  and  should  on  no  account  be  planted  in 
clay  or  adhesive  loam  in  which  stagnant 
moisture  will  remain  about  the  roots  during 
the  winter.  Where  such  soil  has  to  be  dealt 
with  it  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  sand.  Eryngiums  may  be  propagated  by 
division  of  the  roots  either  early  in  the  autumn 
or  in  the  spring.  They  are  also  easily  raised 
from  seed  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  boxes  that 
should  be  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  the 
winter.  The  seedlings  will  generally  attain 
flowering  size  in  three  years.  In  planting  in 
the  border  the  best  effect  is  obtained  by 
arranging  the  species  in  bold  groups  as  shown 
in  the  picture.  S.  W.  Fitzheebert. 


SEA    HOLLIES. 

The  Sea  Hollies  are,  by  reason  of  the  unifpie 
character  of  their  foliage  and  the  beautiful 
metallic  lustre  assumed  by  the  bracts  of  some 
of  the  species,  particularly  valuable  in  the 
herbaceous  l.iorder.  Of  the  many  species  now 
to  be  met  with  in  cultivation,  Eryngium 
oliverianum,  the  subject  of  the  accompanying 


NOTES    FROM    SCOTLAND. 

Observance  of  Christmas. 

One  of  the  most  striking  changes  that  has  occurred 
recently  in  Scotland  is  tlie  greater  observance  of 
Christmas.  A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  the  Scot 
knew  Christmas  only  by  repute,  but  during  the 
time  intervening  since  tlien  things  have  changed. 
Scotch  growers  produce  large  cjuantities  of  white 
Chrysanthemums  for,  the  occasion,  but  the  present 
year  the  warm  autumn  has  brought  forward  the 
flowers  prematurely,  and  there  is  every  indication 
of  a  great  scarcity,  or  at  least  they  will  have  to  be 
kept  so  long  as  to  sufl'er  in  quality.  The  demand 
for  Holly  has  increased  proportionall}'  during  the 
same  time,  and  there  is  quite  a  large  trade  done 
now  in  both  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  quantities 
being  brought  from  England  to  meet  the  demand. 
One  rather  curious  and  recent  custom  is  the 
decoration  of  graves  with  wreaths  of  berried  and 
variegated  Holly  on  Christmas  Day.  In  Glasgow 
especiall}-  this  custom  has  become  very  popular, 
and  the  demand  for  wreaths  is  rapidly  increasing, 
.fudging  from  what  has  occurred  in  the  past,  it 
may  be  expected  that  Holl\-  alone  will  not  satisfy 
the  wants  of  purchasers,  aiul  a  development  uf  the 
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flower  trade,  if  the  custom  continues,  will  certainly 
follow.  I  saw  a  fine  batch  of 
Arcms 
filling  a  verj'  long  and  wide  glass  house  a  few  days 
ago.  They  were  pushing  spathes  in  all  stages  of 
development.  These  were  expected  to  prove  very 
useful  at  Christmas,  though  as  a  rule  it  is  at 
Easter  they  bring  the  best  prices.  The  plants  are 
cultivated  in  a  way  common  among  the  more 
skilful  growers  in  the  JsTorth,  but  not  considered 
suitable  in  England.  They  are  all  planted  out  in 
borders,  and  continue  producing  spathes  the  winter 
through  till  Easter  demands  have  been  provided 
for,  when  they  are  lifted  and  planted  in  the  open. 
The  change  from  a  warm  house  to  meet  perhaps  a 
spring  frost  is  naturally  bad  for  the  foliage,  but 
experience  shows  that  the  plants  recover  from  any 
injury  long  before  the  time  arrives  for  removing 
them  back  to  their  flowering  quarters  in  October. 
They  receive  no  special  treatment  outside,  and 
beyond  keeping  the  ground  free  from  weeds  the 
labour  expended  on  them  is  ni/. 
Daffodils, 
too,  are  managed  in  a  way  uncommon  in  gardens, 
though  I  do  not  know  if  the  practice  is  confined  to 
Scotland.  In  order  to  secure  early  bloom  bulbs 
are  lifted  before  the  foliage  has  quite  decayed  and 
boxed  up  at  once.  This  meets  the  natural  require- 
ments of  the  plant,  because,  as  is  generally  well 
known,  the  Narcissus  begins  to  root  as  soon  as  the 
foliage  has  done  its  work.  The  treatment  of  the 
bulbs  after  being  placed  in  the  boxes  requires  no 
description,  as  they  are  simply  left  to  themselves, 
perhaps  placed  on  the  ground  with  a  little  decaying 
litter  scattered  over  the  combined  surfaces,  or  if 
space  is  limited  the  boxes  may  be  stacked  several 
layers  deep  one  upon  the  other.  In  November  the 
boxes  with  contents  are  transferred  to  the  floors 
of  houses  emptied  of  Tomatoes  or  of  early  Chr3'san- 
tliemums,  or  placed  on  vine  borders,  and  when 
duly  on  the  move  heat  is  afforded  t(j  secure  bloom 
as  soon  as  po.ssible  in  the  New  Year.  Bulbs  thus 
forced  require  four  years'  growth  in  fields  before 
they  are  in  a  condition  to  undergo  forcing  again. 
The  most  approved  sorts  are  Spurius,  Princeps, 
and  Poetious  ornatus,  but  Emperor,  Sir  Watkin, 
and  Horsfieldii  are  also  forced,  though  not  so  earl}'. 


NOTES  ON  HARDY  PLANTS 

XEROPHYLLUM     ASPHO- 
DELOIDES. 

HEN  writing  of  this  plant  I  have 
always  in  mj'  mind  the  splendid 
pot-grown  specimens  shown  at 
the  PbOyal  Botanic  Societ}''s 
Exhibitions  some  years  ago.  The 
plant  is  of  handsome  appearance, 
forms  a  bulbous  or  tuberous  root-stuck,  and  a  great 
number  of  linear  glaucous  leaves  about  1  foot  to 
Is  inches  long  are  produced  slightly  reclining, 
while  from  the  centre  of  the  plant  comes  a  scape 
from  1  foot  to  "i  feet  in  height,  with  innumerable 
racemose  star-shaped  white  or  ivory  white  flowers, 
'i'he  plant,  especially  when  previously  established 
in  pots,  3eems  to  grow  easily  both  in  pots  or 
planted  in  a  light  soil  mixed  with  plenty  of  sand 
in  the  border,  and  is  also  perfectly  hardy.  Anyone 
who  has  seen  this  plant  in  perfection  will  agree 
with  me  that  it  is  one  of  llie  most  charming  of 
hardy  perennials. 


in  the  rock  garden,  but  to  grow  the  plant  to  perfec- 
tion it  should  be  treated  as  a  bog  plant  in  either 
shady  or  sunny  positions,  but  no  matter  in  what  kind 
of  soil,  as  there  is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
its  culture,  not  even  in  the  smoky  atmosphere 
of  the  town  garden. 

VERATEUM. 

Although  this  family  is  not  much  grown  for  its 
flowers,  those  of  V.  nigrum  and  V.  album  are 
quite  showy.  Well  -  grown  specimens,  especially 
if  in  a  good  position,  are  very  handsome. 
On  the  Continent  they  are  planted  singly  on  the 
lawn.  In  order  to  grow  Veratrunis  to  perfection 
they  should  be  planted  during  the  autumn  or 
winter  in  good  heav}'  soil,  rather  damp,  sheltered, 
and  partially  shaded.  When  once  doing  well  the 
longer  the}'  are  left  undisturbed  the  better.  Vera- 
trunis are  all  hardy  deciduous  perennials,  and  form 
a  somewhat  tuberous  fleshy  root-stock.  A  stem  is 
produced,  varying  with  the  age  and  strength  of 
the  plant,  from  1  foot  to  6  feet  in  height.  The 
large  leaves  are  oval,  clasping,  and  distinctly 
plaited.  The  flowers  are  star-shaped,  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  across,  and  produced  in  panicles 
or  panicled  racemes.  The  following  species  are 
indigenous  to  North  and  Central  Europe  : — 

V.  viride  has  greenish  flowers  ;  V.  album,  the 
best  and  rarer  form,  has  almost  perfect)}'  pure 
white  flowers,  while  most  of  those  under  this  name 
are  usually  greenish  white. 

V.  nigrum  has  dark  brownish  or  brownish  black 
flowers.  Owing  probably  to  less  certain  insect 
fertilisation  seeds  of  this  plant  do  not  germinate 
regularly,  and  besides  in  its  wild  habitat  it  is 
never  cjuite  as  common  as  any  of  the  former  kinds, 
which  in  certain  parts  of  the  Austrian  Alps  I  have 
seen  by  the  thousands.  An  exception  to  tliis  rule 
is  also  the  true  white-flowering  Veratruni.  Both 
the  white  or  rather  greenish  white  and  black 
flowered  Veratrum  grow  also  in  Japan,  but  whether 
difl'erent  from  onr  European  species  I  do  not  know. 

The  North  American  V.  viride,  V.  parviflorum, 
as  well  as  the  more  Southern  V.  californicum, 
resemble  our  V.  viride  and  the  greenish  white  form 
of  album.  More  distinct  is  V.  Woodii,  or  at  least 
a  plant  received  by  Messrs.  Ware  under  this  name 
a  few  years  ago.  It  has  dark  brownish  flowers 
and  almost  heart-shaped  leafage.  A  very  fine  and 
stately  plant  is  V.  Maackii  from  Siberia  ;  it  has 
large  foliage  and  brownish  purple  flowers  ;  it  is 
more  ornamental  than  Y.  nigrum,  which  it  re- 
sembles.— G.  Reuthe. 


cross  between  that  Saxifraga  and  S.  niuscoides 
purpurea.  The  new  comer  is  decidedly  a  meri- 
torious plant  if  merel}'  on  the  lines  of  a  much 
improved  coloured  form  of  which  as  yet  there  are 
very  few.  Indeed,  we  may  rougldy  say  there  is 
only  one,  and  this  the  last  above-named.  The 
Guildford  Seedling  differs  from  this  not  merely  in 
growth,  but  in  the  absolute  self  colour  of  the 
flowers,  the  latter  being  a  crimson-velvet  shade, 
and  therefore  striking  and  beautiful  at  once.  As 
yet  I  have  onl}'  seen  quite  small  plants  of  it,  for  a 
stock  was  being  formed  when  I  saw  it  flowering 
in  the  Guildford  collection.  In  the  mode  of 
producing  the  flowers  there  is  a  greater  leaning 
to  S.  Pvhei  perhaps,  the  more  so  in  the  height 
attained  by  the  flower  stem.  It  is  a  beautiful 
plant  and  a  novelty  of  no  mean  order.  As  an 
addition  to  good  hardy  rock  plants  it  will  prove 
most  welcome. — E.  H.  Jenkiks. 

HARDY    CYCLAMENS. 

We  have  been  much  interested  in  your  notes  on 
these  beautiful  hardy  plants.  Here  in  Yorkshire 
they  flower  beautifully  every  August  under  Beech 
trees  on  the  lawn,  succeeded  later  by  their  hand- 
some variegated  foliage,  now  in  full  beaut}'.  Some 
of  the  corms  are  as  large  as  plates  ;  the  blooms  are 
red,  pure  white,  and  pink  and  white,  and  last  well 
in  water.  The  seeds  are  formed  with  a  sort  of 
clockwork  arrangement,  which,  when  ripe,  hurl 
the  seeds  some  distance.  We  generally  gather  it 
to  sow  in  a  box,  and  prick  out  later,  as  mice  are 
very  fond  of  it. — E.  .J.  Palmer,  Stocl:lon  Hall, 
Tori: 


CHAiLELIRIUM    CAROLINIANUil. 

A  little  known  but  pretty  hardy  perennial  of  the 
Lily  order.  It  is  allied  to  Helonias,  and  somewhat 
resembles  the  well  known  Asphodel  as  far  at  least  as 
the  inflorescence  is  concerned.  In  the  early  spring 
it  produces  several  flat  lanceolate  leaves,  forming 
almost  a  perfect  rosette,  and  in  May  or  .June  its 
small  flowers  are  formed  on  a  stem  about  a  foot 
long,  usually  in  close  racemes  of  a  delicate  ivory 
white  colour.  In  late  autumn  the  outer  leaves 
decay,  leaving  only  the  inner  ones  of  a  deep  purple 
colour.     They  look  ver}-  pretty  at  Ihe  present  time 


ERYTHRONIUM    HARTWEGII. 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  Mr.  Mallett's 
article  on  the  Erythroniums,  whose  beauty  all  who 
grow  them  will  never  tire  of  seeing  from  year  to 
year.  The  marbling  and  spotting  of  the  foliage, 
combined  with  the  charming  flowers,  present  a 
combination  of  beauties  far  from  common  among 
hardy  flowers.  Among  those  named  by  Mr.  Mallett, 
E.  Hartwegii  deserves  our  special  attention,  because 
of  its  being  one  of  the  earliest  to  bloc)m,  and  one 
watches  eagerly  for  the  first  of  the  flowers  of  this 
valuable  speeies  from  near  Sacramento.  My  own 
experience  of  it  is  that  it  does  not  flower  so  freely 
in  shade  as  in  sun,  and  that  it  rather  prefers  a 
dryish  situation  to  one  in  which  it  receives  much 
moisture  in  summer.  It  also  wants  a  sheltered 
place,  as  we  naturally  desire  to  prolong  its  beauty 
as  far  as  possible,  and  late  frosts  are  very  apt  to 
spoil  it.  If  it  has  a  fault  it  is  that  it  is  too  thin 
in  the  texture  of  its  perianth  segments,  but  its 
earliness  and  other  beauties  in  part  compensate  for 
this. — S.  Arn'ott,  CarseJhorii,  by  Dumfries,  X'.B. 

SAXIFRAGA    GUILDFORD    SEEDLING. 

This  is  a  charming  novelty  and  a  decided  gain  to 
the  mossy  section  of  Saxifragas.  It  is  a  plant 
that  will  make  its  way  by  reason  of  sterling  merit. 
It  is  probably  a  chance  seedling,  and  occurred  in 
the  collection  of  Mr.  Selfe  Leonard  at  Guildford, 
hence  the  name.  Speaking  from  memory  tlie  leaf 
growth  is  more  nearly  allied  to  S.  Rhei,  and  it  may 
be  a  seedling  from  that  excellent  and  pretty 
species,  or,  what  is  equally  probable,  the  result  of  a 


STOVE  PLANTS. 

Antiiuricms. 
In'  the  last  of  my  notes  upon  stove  plants  I  made  a 
few  general  remarks  concerning  the  Anthuriums, 
some  of  which  are  valuable  by  reason  of  their 
handsome  and  stately  foliage,  and  others  for 
brilliantly  coloured  spathes.  I  do  not  think 
Anthuriums  can  be  said  to  be  of  easy  culture,  and 
my  opinion  would  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the 
comparative  scarceness  of  a  really  well-grown  lot  of 
them.  It  is  not  so  much  skill  that  is  necessary  to 
ensure  their  successful  culture,  but  rather  care, 
and  this  quality,  I  am  afraid,  is  not  nearly  so 
apparent  as  it  might  and  should  be  in  this  busy 
wfirkaday  world.  One  wonld  be  ill  advised 
to  commence  growing  Anthuriums  without 
being  able  to  devote  a  certain  care  to  the 
practice,  for  dissatisfaction  will  inevitably  follow. 
The  Anthuriuni  is  not  at  all  a  deep-rooting  plant, 
and  therefore  does  not  require  a  great  depth  of 
soil  ;  in  fact,  some  of  the  roots  apparently  thrive 
upon  the  warm  moist  atmosphere  of  the  stove  when 
they  have  pushed  through  the  surface  covering. 
The  pots  in  which  the  Anthuriums  are  to  be  grown 
shinild  be  made  at  least  half  full  of  crocks,  then 
place  the  plant  upon  these  and  press  the  comport 
(to  consist  cliiefly  of  small  lumps  of  peat,  about 
one-third  leaf-mould,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of 
silver  sand  and  small  pieces  of  charcoal)  firndy 
round  about  the  roots  with  the  hand.  Continue  to 
add  the  potting  material  until  the  surface  of  this 
is  somewliat  higher  than  the  rim  of  the  pot  and 
sloping  from  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  the  sides  of 
the  former.  l'"inish  the  work  b\'  covering  the  soil 
with  a  layer  of  sphagnum  moss.  When  treating 
the  smaller  glowing  kinds  it  is  advisable  to  incor- 
porate a  fair  amount  of  sphagnum  moss  with  the 
potting  compost.  Always  keep  the  surface  covering 
of  this  moss  in  a  moist  condition  so  as  to  encourage 
the  new  roots  to  push  into  it.  During  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  when  growth  is  vigorous, 
they  will  benefit  by  plenty  of  heat  and  moisture, 
but  require  shade  from  the  sun,  otherwise  the  foliaj^e 
will  sutt'er.  In  winter  a  lower  temperature  though 
still  a  warm  and  somewhat  dry  atmosphere  must 
be  maintained — .5.5°  at  night  as  the  minimum.  Tl  e 
leaves  of  the  large  growing  handsome  species  and 
varieties  lose  half  their  beauty  if  these  are  broken 
or  torn,  as  they  very  easily  are  unless  great  care  be 
taken  in  handling  them.  The  leaves  are  so  liable  to 
split  along  the  veins.   The  quickest,  and  for  general 
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purposes  the  most  satisfactory  method  of  propa,ga- 
tion,  is  by  division  of  the  crowns,  and  the  best  time 
to  separate  these  is  just  as  new  roots  are  beginning 
to  develop.  Potted  up  carefully  at  that  period 
they  soon  establish  themselves.  Of  the  ornamental 
leaved  Anthuriums,  A.  orystallinum,  A.  Veitchii, 
A.  warooqueanum,  and  A.  insigne  are  noteworthy, 
and  of  those  valued  for  their  coloured  spathes  the 
following  are  worthy  of  mention  :  A.  seherzerianum 
and  its  numerous  varieties,  A.  andreanum  and 
vars.,  A.  ferriferense,  A.  Williamsi,  A.  burfordiense, 
and  A.  lindenianum. 

Aphelandra. 
If  ever  charming  plants  were  neglected  it  is  the 
Aphelandras.     Flowering  for  the  most  part  at  the 
dullest   season    of    the   year,    their    blossoms   are 


necessary,  in  fact  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  is  the 
best  place  for  them.  Plenty  of  moisture  is  essential 
both  in  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots,  dimini.sh- 
ing  this,  however,  towards  the  approach  of  winter. 
If  the  plants  are  removed  from  the  stove  to  a  warm, 
dry  house  they  will,  of  course,  retain  their  beauty 
much  longer.  A  suitable  soil  for  the  Aphelandras 
consists  of  peat  and  turfy  loam  in  about  equal 
quantities,  not  forgetting  to  add  a  good  sprinkling 
of  sand -^  an  ingredient  that  is  necessary  to  the 
best  culture  of  almost  all  stove  plants.  Owing  to 
the  continued  heat  and  moisture  of  the  stove  the 
soil  around  the  roots  of  the  plants  is  liable  to 
quickly  become  sour  and  unwholesome  unless 
it  is  made  porous  by  the  addition  of  some  such 
material  as  sand.  Aphelandra  aurantiaca  and 
its  variety,  Roczlii,  are  two  of  the  most 
brilliant  sorts,  and  are 
perhaps  most  generally 
grown.  The  former  has 
deep  orange  -  scarlet 
flowers,  and  the  latter 
even  brighter  coloured 
flowers  and  more  hand- 
some leaves.  A.  punc- 
tata has  pretty  leaves 
banded  and  dotted  wilh 
white.  A.  Margaril:e 
also  has  handsomely 
marked  foliage.  A.  oris- 
lata  and  A.  fascinator 
are  also  worthy  of  men- 
tion, the  flowers  of  the 
former  being  orange 
scarlet  and  of  the  latter 
vermilion.      A.  P.  H. 


TREE   FERNS    IN    SIR   CHARLES    WOESELEY'S    GARDEN. 


particularly  bright  and  are  produced  over  a 
considerable  perfod.  Some  of  the  species  are  also 
worthy  to  rank  as  foliage  plants,  for  then-  ever- 
green leaves  are  in  some  cases  very  prettdy 
marked.  If  desired,  good  sized  specimens  of 
Aphelandras  can  be  grown,  but  I  prefer  to  raise 
-  fresh  plants  every  year  by  taking  cuttings  from 
the  old  plants  in  the  spring  ;  they  will  by  the  end 
^  of  the  year  be  in  a  condition  to  flower  during  the 
winter.  They  must  not.  however,  be  stopped,  but 
should  be  allowed  to  grow  away  unchecked.  Even 
if  one  does  desire  to  have  large  plants  it  is 
generally  found  advisable  to  thin  out  some  of  the 
growths  in  the  spring  time,  and,  instead  of  throw- 
ing these  away,  they  may  be  made  into  cuttings, 
and  by  the  next  winter  an  additional  supply  of 
flowering  plants  will  have  been  obtained.  A  high 
temperature  during  the  growing  season  is  not  at  all 


FERNS. 

A  Note  on   Hakdy 

Fern.=. 
The  days  are  past 
when  the  Fernery  was 
in  some  dry  spot 
under  trees,  a  shape- 
less raised  mound, 
studded  with  lumps 
of  clinkers  from  the 
nearest  brickworks. 
Our  waste  places, 
where  Ferns  are  wild, 
give  the  best  indica- 
tions of  the  way  to 
grow  them.  There  we 
see  the  Lady  Fern 
fringing  the  shaded 
pool  or  water-coui'so, 
the  Royal  Fern  and 
Northern  Hard  Fern 
in  the  peat  bog,  the 
Wall  Rue  in  the 
crumbling  joints  of 
masonry.  In  gardens 
and  spaces  between 
garden  and  wild  we 
now  give  the  Ferns 
their  right  places.  The 
fine  Struthiopteris 
geruiauioa,  with  its  handsome  symmetrical 
shuttlecock  growth,  delights  in  a  cool  moist 
place.  Such  a  place  it  has  in  the  grounds 
of  Sir  Charles  Wolseley,  near  Stattbrd,  wheie, 
as  the  illustiation  shows,  it  grows  higher  than 
the  head  of  its  owner,  whose  height  is  nearly 
■')  feet  1 1  inches. 


Crane  when  quite  a  child.  Her  youthful  days 
were  spent  in  a  quaint,  old-fashioned  garden, 
which  no  longer  exists.  Living  among  her  flowers, 
she  was  always  busily  and  happily  engaged  in 
drawing,  writing,  or  attending  to  her  garden. 
From  her  verses  it  will  be  seen  that  each  season, 
with  its  ever-changing  beauties,  was  fully  realised 
by  the  child's  quick,  artistic  imagination."  Here 
are  her  verses  for  .January  :  — 

"  Tlie  new  year  has  come, 
A  fresh  and  mny  child  ; 
See  !  lie  clasps  the  hand 
Of  a  lady  young  and  wild. 

"  Her  name  is  .Tanuary, 
She  wears  a  cloak  of  fur  ; 
Tia  spriniiled  o'er  with  snowflakes, 
Which  fall  at  every  stir. 

"Of  fur  lier  cap  is  also, 

'Neath  which  her  wild  hair  shows, 
And  though  she  looks  so  wintry, 
Each  cheek  is  like  a  Kose. 

"  And  when  she  puts  her  foot 
On  a  stream  she  wants  to  pass. 
At  once  the  surface  hardens 
Like  to  a  sheet  of  glass. 

"  And  now  her  time  is  over 
She  says  '  farewell '  at  last, 
And  in  a  cold  snow  shower 
She  goes,  and  it  is  past." 

The  verses  are  daintily  illustrated  in  Mr.  Walter 
(Jrane's  charming  way,  and  there  is  a  calendar  of 
the  months  too.  The  publishers  certainly  deserve 
praise  for  so  charming  a  New  Year's  gift. 


BOOKS. 

The  Procession  of  the  Months.— 

This  is  a  dainty  publication,  with  verses  by  Beatrice 
Crane  and  designs  by  Walter  Crane,  and  published 
by  Messrs,  K.  H.  Bath  and  Co.,  Limited,  Floral 
Farms,  Wisbech,  price  -is.  (id.  net.  We  are  told 
that    "  these    verses   were    written    by    Beatrice 


KE^V    NOTES. 

Four  Showy  Acanthads. 
At  whatever  time  a  visit  is  paid  to  Kew  a  number 
of  showy  and  interesting  plants  are  to  be  seen  in 
flower  in  the  Cape  and  Begonia  houses.  At  the 
present  time,  among  many  other  things,  the  follow- 
ing four  subjects  are  conspicuous.  All  are  old 
garden  plants,  but  they  are  not  as  a  rule  euume- 
rated  in  the  gardener's  list  of  stock  subjects  for 
the  conservatory.  On  entering  the  Cape  house 
one's  attention  is  arrested  by  Eeveral  groups  of 
plants  bearing  heads  of  rich  orange-yellow  flowers  : 
on  closer  inspection  these  turn  out  to  be 

Jacohinia  ihryso'lepJuina,  a  species  introduced 
into  English  gardens  by  Mr.  Bull,  of  Chelsea,  in 
1870,  and  figured  the  following  year  in  the 
Botanical  Maijazive,  t.  oSST.  It  is  of  sturdy  habit, 
with  dark  green  leaves  5  inches  to  0  inches  long 
with  red  midribs,  and  dense,  terminal  heads  of 
orange  -  yellow  flowers,  each  flower  being  from 
2  inches  to  2A  inches  long.  In  the  Begonia  house 
the  first  of  the  other  three  plants  to  call  for  admi- 
ration is 

Iiuellia  macraiitlia,  one  of  the  most  showy  species 
of  the  genus.  It  has  been  in  cultivation  for  about 
twenty  years,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  It  makes 
a  sturdy  busli  with  numerous  branches  clothed 
with  large,  obhmg  leaves,  from  the  axils  of  which 
the  flowers  appear.  The  flowers  are  more  or  less 
trumpet  shaped,  3  inches  long,  and  nearly  2  inches 
across  the  mouth,  rosy  purple  in  colour,  with 
pretty  lighter-coloured  veins  in  the  throat.  The 
flowering  period  extends  over  at  least  eight  weeks. 
As  a  contrast  to  this  the  white  flowers  of 

Eranfhemum  alhifiorum  are  welcome,  the  large, 
upright  inflorescences  of  small  flowers  being  well 
shown  off  by  the  dark,  glossy  green  leaves.  This, 
like  the  preceding,  is  a  Brazilian  plant.  Unlike 
several  other  Eranthemums,  this  one  shows  a 
decided  preference  for  keeping  dwarf,  the  diffi- 
culty often  being  to  get  it  to  stop  flowering  for  a 
while  until  it  has  made  some  good  shoots.  A 
sister  plant  to  the  above  is 

Eranfhemum  Aiidersoiii,  a  Malayan  species  with 
pretty,  terminal  heads  of  white  flowers,  the  lips 
of  which  are  curiously  spotted  and  blotched  with 
deep  red.  At  Kew  it  is  the  practice  to  treat  the 
plants  as  annuals,  rooting  cuttings  in  spring,  stop- 
ping them  several  times  to  obtain  a  bushy  habit, 
and  growing  in  an  intermediate  temperature  until 
the  middle  of  summer,  at  which  time  a  light  airy 
greenhouse  is  piovided  for  the  ripening  of  their 
growth.  Good  rich  soil  is  used,  and  ."i-inch  or 
6-inch  pots  are  usually  found  large  enough  for 
flowering.      When  (he   p  'ts   are  filled   with  roots 
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liquid  manure  is  given.  Under  this  treatment 
plants  are  obtained  with  from  six  to  eight  stems, 
each  of  which  carries  one  or  more  heads  of  flowers. 
By  treating  as  annuals  as  soon  as  the  flowers  are 
over,  all  plants  not  required  for  cuttings  can  be 
thrown  awaj',  by  which  means  house  room  is 
greatly  economised. 

COLEUS    THVRSOIDKUS. 

This  plant,  which  is  of  comparatively  recent 
introduction,  having  iiowered  at  Kew  for  the  first 
time  in  IMOS,  will  come  as  a  revelation  to  most 
people.  No  unbotanical  observer  would  guess  that 
it  belonged  to  the  same  genus  as  the  variegated 
foliage  plants  so  common  in  our  warm  greenhouses. 
The  beautiful  cobalt-blue  spikes  are  now  opening 
their  earliest  flowers,  and  will  soon  be  in  perfec- 
tion in  the  ornamental  house  (No.  4).  The  species 
is  a  ver3'  distinct  gain  to  our  winter-flowering 
greenhouse  plants.  The  long  racemes  are  closely 
set  with  branchlets,  each  of  \\  hich  is  crowded  with 
buds,  which  follow  in  succession,  so  that  the  plant 
lasts  in  beauty  for  a  considerable  time.  The 
curioush'  bent  tulie  of  tlie  individual  flower,  each 
of  which  is  about  half  an  inch  long,  gives  a  solidity 


pot  plant,  and  for  this  purpose,  with  no  better 
reason  than  that  of  speedier  propagation,  it  is 
often  grafted  upon  the  strong  growing  Correa  alba. 
Plants  well  ripened  out  of  doors  during  the  summer 
bloom  abundantlv  and  are  verj'  accommodating,  as 
the}'  will  begin  to  flower  in  a  temperature  of  from 
oO"  to  (iO"  in  early  winter,  as  in  the  present 
instance,  continuing  for  many  weeks  ;  or  thej-  will 
bide  their  time  quite  as  happilj'  until  genial  spring 
weather  invites  them  to  open.  In  New  South 
Wales  it  flowers  in  October,  which  is  equivalent 
to  our  English  April,  the  season  when  we  may 
expect  it  to  bloom  in  the  open  air  under  the 
most  favourable  conditions  of  the  extreme  south- 
western counties.  K.  cuspidatum  is  sometimes 
known  as  E.  myoporoides. 

.SxERNIiKRllIA    FISCHERIANA. 

Winter  reigns  supreme  in  the  rock  garden, 
where  many  delicate  alpine  plants  are  snugly 
sheltered  from  wet  by  S(juares  of  glass,  and  almost 
all  are  more  or  less  at  rest.  This  makes  all  the 
more  noteworthy  a  fine  clump  of  Sternbergia 
fischeriana  which,  for  some  reason  unknown,  is 
bristling  with  open  yellow  cups  and  buds  to  come, 


likes  much  the  same  conditions.  Both  flowcis  are 
so  daintil}'  pretty  that  it  is  well  sometimes  to  cut 
them  and  enjoy  them  indoors  and  close  to  the  ej'e. 
Their  tender  colouring  of  pinkish  white  and  the 
reddish  stems  of  the  Shortia  make  a  combination  of 
charmingly  harmonious  tinting.  The  flowers  shown 
came  last  spring  from  J!r.  Wilson,  who  drew  our 
attention  to  their  beaut\'  when  seen  together. 
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EPIG.EA    REPEN-S    AND    SHORTIA    (iALACIFOLIA. 


to  the  cliaracterof  the  inflorescence  which  is  rather 
unusual  in  a  labiate.  The  leaves  are  dark  green 
and  somewhat  nettle-sh.aped,  and  the  plant  will 
reach  a  height  of  3  feet.  In  large-sized  pots  it 
may  be  grown  into  a  fine  branching  specimen  with 
many  long  deep  blue  racemes,  or,  on  the  other 
hand  it  may  be  kept  to  a  single  stem  with  one 
raceme  only.  As  this  new  Coleus  grows  natu- 
rally at  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet  in  the 
district  to  the  north-cast  of  Lake  Nyassa  in  British 
Central  Africa,  it  is  more  than  likely  that  it  will 
prove  to  be  one  of  those  plants  which  will  adapt 
themselves  under  cultivation  to  cool  greenhouse 
treatment,  a  great  addition  to  its  other  good 
qualities. 

KrIOSTEHON    CUSPIIiATPjM. 

Planted  out  in  one  of  the  central  borders  of  the 
same  greenhouse  (No.  4)  Eriostemon  cuspidatum  is 
opening  its  pretty  white  five-pointed  stars.  This 
ver^'  charming  hard-wooded  Australian  shrub  may 
be  considered  very  nearly  hardy,  as  it  flowers  freely 
in  the  open  air  in  sheltered  spots  in  the  climate  of 
the  Isles  of  Scilly  and  of  the  adjacent  shores  of  the 
niainlnnd.     It  is  useful   as  well  ,as  beautiful  as  a 


out  of  due  season,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  in  flower 
till  March.  The  Sternbergias  are  particularly 
valuable  as  no  severity  of  weather  seems  to  touch 
them  Rain  or  shine,  frost  or  snow,  or  each  in 
turn,  it  matters  not,  they  go  on  unconcernedly 
until  they  have  fulfilled  their  mission  in  life, 
neither  are  they  i|uickly  fleeting.  Yet  they  are 
not  grown  as  much  as  they  might  be.  Near  by 
a  patch  of  the  autumn  Snowdrop  (Galanthus 
octobrensis)  is  full  in  flower,  not  unMelcome  at  this 
season,  but  far  too  carl}-  in  its  suggestions;  when  it 
abides  by  its  name  all  el.se  is  ilormant.     K.  L.  I). 


EPIG^EA    AND    SHORTIA. 

Two  charming  spring  flowers,  both  lovers  of  a 
damp  peat  soil,  are  those  shown  in  the  illustration. 
Epiga-a  repens,  the  New  England  May  Flower  of 
the  Northern  States  and  Canada,  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  cultivate  in  England,  as  it  insists  on 
having  what  it  wants,  and,  unlike  so  many  plants, 
will  not  put  up  with  an  alternative.  But  in  cool 
peaty  ground  that  is  never  dry,  in  a  shady  or  half- 
shady  place,   it  thrives  well.     Shortia   galacifolia 


MILTONIA    VEXILLARIA. 

IT  is  to  be  regretted  that  Orchid  growers  of 
the  present  day  care  less  for  a  general 
collection  than  was  the  case  some  years 
ago.     Not  only  are  the  inconspicuous  and 
botanically  interesting   yilants   becoming 
discarded,   but   also   many   of   the   more 
showy  species.     One  of  the  beautiful  Orchid.s 
now   neglected   is   none   other   than   the   sub- 
ject   of    the    accompanying     illustration.       i 
have  written  about  Miltonia  vexillaria 

on  previous  occasions  in  The  Garden. 

The  many  named  varieties  were  fully 
dealt  with  on  July  -2',  1001,  page  (il, 
an  illustration  also  being  given  of  a 
house  of  thi.s  species  in  flower,  which 
shows  how  useful  it  is  as  an  e-xhibition 
plant,  and  the  undesirability  of  allow- 
ing it  to  pass  out  of  cultivation.  I 
have  never  found  any  difficulty  in 
growing  the  various  kinds  of  M. 
vexillaria  since  I  have  adopted  the 
system  of  treatment  I  will  indicate 
below,  and  I  trust  it  may  help  some 
who  have  been  unsuccessful.  During 
winter  M.  vexillaria  should  be  kept  a 
few  degrees  warmer  than  the  ordinary 
Odontoglossum  house,  where  an  even 
temperattire  of  about  ')■'>'■'  can  be  main- 
tained. As  the  plants  are  in  a  more 
or  less  active  .state  during  winter  they 
naturally  require  encouragement  with 
regard  to  moisture  at  the  roots,  but 
during  long  periods  of  dull,  foggy, 
and  cold  frosty  weather  water  must 
be  given  with  considerable  discretion, 
for  excessive  moisture  during  such 
periods  causes  the  lower  leaves  to 
decay,  and  the  pseudo-bulb  is  quickly 
aflfected.  It  is  best  to  allow  the  com- 
post to  become  thoroughly  dry  between 
the  periods  of  watering. 

The  best  season  to  repot  the  plants 
is  in  the  spring,  when  the  pseudo-bulbs 
are  about  to  form  at  the  base  of  the 
growth  ;  the  new  roots  make  their 
appearance  about  this  period,  and 
by  dealing  with  them  then  they  i|uickly  get 
hold  of  the  new  conqiost  and  re-establish 
themselves  without  any  apparent  check.  The 
pots  selected  should  be  sutticiently  large  to 
retain  the  plant  comfortably,  and  be  filled  to 
two-thirds  their  depth  with  clean  broken  pots- 
herds. The  plant,  being  carefully  turned  out 
of  the  pot,  should  be  freed  from  all  the  old 
material  and  all  dead  matter  cut  away  ;  it 
should  then  be  placed  in  position  in  the  centre 
of  the  fresh  pot,  so  that  the  newly  developing 
growth  may  have  its  base  slightly  above  the  rim 
of  the  former.  Fill  in  the  remaining  space  with 
a  compost  consisting  of  about  equal  portions  of 
fibrous  peat  and  .sphagnum  moss  (more  of  the 
latter  in  preference),  pressing  moderately  firm, 
and  .slightly  mounding  to  the  centre  when 
finished.  Thoroughly  water  the  ]ilants  as  soon 
as  potting  is  complete.  After  being  arranged 
in  a  pDsition  within  reasonalile  distance  of  the 
roof  glass,  they  should  receive  every  encourage- 
ment  to   develop   thn'r    growths    and    flower 
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scapes.  They  will  require  to  be  liberally 
treated  up  to  the  period  that  the  plants  pass 
out  of  flower.  It  is  immediately  after  the 
flowers  are  removed  that  most  care  is  needed. 
As  half  the  plants  are  then  practically  dormant, 
excessive  moisture  about  them  is  fatal.  Very 
little  water  will  be  required  until  the  new 
growth  develops  from  the  bise.  Abundance 
of  air  and  cooler  conditions  may  be  given  with 
advantage  for  about  two  months  after  the 
plants  have  flowered.  They  should  have  plenty 
of  light  at  all  seasons,  but  must  be  protected 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun. 

H.  .1.  Cii.\.rM.\N. 


our  soil.  For  a  summer  Pear  there  is  none 
to  beat  Doyenncj  d'Ete,  which  is  handsome 
and  good,  and,  though  small,  produced  in  great 
quantity.  The  tree  should  be  double  grafted, 
i.e.,  a  certain  sort  of  Pear  grafted  on  the  Quince, 
and,  after  a  year's  growth  of  the  graft,  the 
Doyenni^  d'Etc  grafted  on  to  that.  This,  with 
certain  sorts  of  Pears  which  are  naturally  slow 
coming  into  bearing,  has  the  effect  of  inducing 
early  fertility,  though,  as  it  takes  a  year  longer  to 
get  a  tree  of  a  given  size  or  age,  the  nurseryman- 
has  to  charge  a  little  more  for  them.  The  Jargonelle 
comes  somewhat  later  than  the  Doyeiinr  d'Etr 
and  is  known  to  everyone  for  its  excellence.  For 
Septeniljer,    the    Beurre   d'Amanlis    is    large   and 


excellent,  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil,  and 
is  therefore  one  of  the  most  reliable  that  can  be 
planted.  Williams'  Bon  Chn'-tien  is  probably  the 
best  known  Pear  to  the  man  in  the  street,  and  it  is 
fortunate  that  such  a  good  Pear  will  grow  under 
such  divei-se  conditions.  Another  fine  September 
Pear  is  Triomphe.  de  Vienne,  very  large  and 
wonderfully  prolific.  Too  many  Pears  are  not 
wanted  at  this  season,  as  September  is  the  month 
of  Plums,  and  one's  neighbours  usually  have  a  glut 
of  Pears.  October  is  a  great  month  for  Pears  also, 
and  there  are  several  which  are  both  excellent  and 
hardy.  There  is  Ijouisi'  Bonne  of  .Jersey,  very 
fruitful  and  succeeding  under  almost  any  conditions, 
subject,  of  course,  to  certain   limits  common  to  all 


THE    FRUIT    GARDEN. 

PEARS     FOR    COLD 
WET  SOILS, 

A  NYONE  looking  through  a  cata- 
/\  logue    of    Pears    must   have 

/  %  noticed  that  a  very  great  pro- 

/  \  portion  of  them  —  probably 
J  %  nine  -  tenths  —  have  French 
names.  This  fact  is  of  great 
significance  for  anyone  who  is  intending 
to  plant  Pears,  because  it  shows  that 
most  of  these  sorts  were  raised  in  more 
sunny  climates  than  this — those  of  France 
and  the  Channel  Islands — the  result  of 
which  is  that  many  of  them,  including 
some  of  the  rarest  and  most  delicate 
flavour,  will  only  succeed  in  this  country 
under  very  favourable  conditions,  some 
needing  a  sunny  wall  in  the  south  of 
England  or  even  an  orchard  house. 
Some  Pears,  like  Bergamotte  d'Esperen, 
Glou  Morceaii,  Easter  Beurre,  and  others, 
so  often  and  so  highly  recommended, 
though  they  will  grow  on  various  soils, 
yet  are  often  scarcely  worth  eating 
when  grown  under  unfavourable  condi- 
tions, the  first-named  requiring  a  very 
warm  summer  to  bring  it  to  perfection 
anywhere  in  this  country,  unless  in  a 
very  fine  position  or  against  a  wall. 
Want  of  knowledge  of  the  constitutions 
of  different  Pears  brings  disappointment 
to  many  who  plant  them,  and  this 
article  is  designed  to  help  such  to  avoid 
as  many  failures  as  possible.  However 
great  one's  experience  of  Pear  culture, 
it  is  always  well,  in  addition  to  asking 
his  advice,  to  enquire  of  one's  neighbours 
if  any  particular  sorts  are  a  failvire  in 
the  locality. 

In  a  cold  wet  soil,  such  as  we  are 
considering,  with  itsattendant  conditions 
of  long-continued  foggj'  and  damp 
weather  and  late  spring  frosts,  there  are 
very  few  of  the  finer  eating  Pears  which 
will  be  any  great  success  as  standards, 
and  as  so  few  people  in  these  days  plant 
standards  we  will  confine  our  attention 
to  dwarfs — pyramids,  bushes,  cordons, 
espaliers,  and  the  like.  Such  trees  should 
always  be  on  the  Quince  stock,  not  onlj' 
because  of  the  earlier  f  ruitfulness  induced 
thereby,  but  because  the  Quince,  being 
principally  a  surface  rooter,  will  appre- 
ciate the  moisture  in  the  surface  soil, 
while  the  Pear  stock  will  send  down  big 
roots  into  the  wet  subsoil,  inducing  rank- 
ness  of  growth  and  its  accompan3ing 
barrenness,  or  the  tree  may  become 
cankered  instead.  Hence  insist  that 
dwarf  Pears  are  on  the  Quince  stock,  and 
that  they  are  worked  low,  so  that  they 
can  be  planted  up  to  the  graft  and  the 
whole  of  the  stock  be  below  the  surface 
without  the  roots  being  buried  unduly 
deep  down. 

Now  let  us  consider  what  are  the 
best    sorts    for    each    season    suitable    to 
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fruit  trees.  Beurre  Hardy  is  one  of  the  very  best, 
being  large  and  handsome,  and  richly  perfumed. 
Others  suitable  for  our  purpose  are  Fondante 
d'Automne,  Suffolk  Thorn,  and,  coming  at  the  end 
of  the  month,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour.  From  then  up 
till  Christmas  the  choice  of  really  hardy  Pears  of 
great  excellence  is  much  more  limited.  The  only 
ones  for  this  season  that  it  is  fairly  safe  to  plant 
are  :  Emile  d'Heyst,  otherwise  known  as  Beurre 
d'Esperen,  something  after  the  style  of  Marie 
Louise,  to  which  it  is  quite  equal  in  quality,  and 
has  the  advantage  of  being  more  hardy,  besides 
a  much  more  reliable  cropper :  Marie  Louise 
d'Uccle,  which  is  large  and  good  ;  and  President 
Barabe,  which,  though  rough  and  ugly  to  look  at, 
is  an  excellent  Pear  and  a  good  bearer.  Christmas 
time  is  a  diiTicult  season  to  get  good  Pears  suitable 
for  one's  purpose,  the  best  being  somewhat  delicate, 
but  two  wdiich  begin  to  come  on  at  about  that  time 
and  might  be  tried  if  given  as  good  a  chance  as  is 
possible  in  the  way  of  drainage  and  choice  of 
position,  are  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  large  and  good,  and 
very  line  ;  and  Winter  Nelis,  a  medium-sized 
Pear  of  delicious  flavour,  the  tree  being  very 
fertile  and  of  small  growth.  If  a  Pear  is  wanted 
for  the  latter  part  of  the  winter,  January  to 
March,  Josephine  de  Malines  cannot  be  improved 
upon,  some  regarding  it  as  the  finest  flavoured  of 
all  Pears.  It  should  be  double  giafted.  Though 
this  Pear  is  a  hardy  one  as  regards  spring  frosts, 
it  will  not  stand  too  wet  a  soil.  Tliere  is  a  dis- 
advantage in  growing  very  late  Pears,  namely, 
that  unless  there  is  a  properly  constructed  fruit 
room  to  store  them  in,  or  a  tolerable  imitation  of 
the  conditions  of  a  fruit  room,  they  are  apt  to 
shrivel  a  good  deal,  a  certain  proportion  of  tliem 
never  getting  ripe  at  all.  All  the  above  Pears  may 
be  relied  upon  to  do  well  on  a  cold  clay  soil,  as  far 
as  anj'  Pears  can  be  recommended  for  an  unknown 
locality,  if  given  a  fair  chance  in  the  wa}'  of  pre- 
paration and  drainage  of  the  soil  before  planting. 
All  will  succeed  as  dwarfs  on  the  Quince  south  of 
the  Humber,  but  north  of  that  Winter  Nelis  and 
.Josephine  de  Malines  should  have  a  wall. 

Some  famous  Pears  have  been  omitted  from  the 
above  list,  such  as  Beurre  Superfin,  Marie  Louise, 
Doyenne  du  Comiee  (considered  the  finest  Pear 
grown),  Pitmaston  Duchess,  Durondeau,  and 
others,  for  the  reason  that,  though  the}'  are  fairly 
hard}'  Pears,  success  with  them  would  be  doubtful 
on  a  cold  damp  soil.     The  list  ijiven  consists  of  a 


number  which  most  amateurs  will  regard  as 
sufficient  for  ordinary  purposes,  and  it  would  be 
well,  on  such  a  soil  as  we  are  considering,  to 
exhaust  this  list  before  trying  more  doubtful  ones, 
though  Marie  Louise  and  Doyenne  du  Cumice  are 
an  almost  irresistible  temptation  to  planters  of 
Pears.  Of  course  the  smallest  collection  is 
notably  deficient  if  these  two  are  absent,  and  it  is 
for  the  planter  to  make  up  his  mind  if  his  con- 
ditions are  good  enough  for  them,  or  if  he  will  risk 
some  failures. 

If  a  few  standards  are  desired  the  following 
would  be  about  the  safest  to  try — on  Pear  stocks, 
of  course  :  Doyenne  d'Ete,  Jargonelle,  Williams' 
Bon  Chretien,  Suffolk  Thorn  (very  reliable,  though 
not  one  of  the  best),  and  Autumn  Bergamot. 

Pear  growing  is  a  most  interesting  hobby,  and  is 
— unlike  many  hobbies — a  joy  to  the  rest  of  one's 
household.  The  trees  are  handsome  in  flower, 
fruit,  and  leaf,  and  are  no  disgrace  to  any  lawn, 
while  a  good  Pear  is  regarded  by  man}'  as  the 
queen  of  fruits.  One  word  as  to  the  gathering. 
All  winter  Pears  should  be  allowed  to  hang  on  the 
trees  as  long  as  possible,  the  danger  of  loss  by 
wind  on  dwarf  trees  being  very  slight,  besides 
which  they  can  be  picked  as  they  are  ready  to 
leave  the  tree,  none  being  picked  before  they  are 
quite  ready  if  that  plan  is  adopted. 

Ai.cER  Pktts. 


Solonaceffi,  or  Potato  tribe.  Culture  such  as 
is  usually  accorded  to  the  Heaths  is,  however, 
best  adapted  to  its  requirements,  and  it 
flourishes  in  a  peaty  com)iost.  Peat,  though 
perhaps  the  best  description  of  soil,  is  not 
indispensable,  and  examples  are  often  to  be 
seen  growing  well  and  flowering  magnificently 
in  a  compost  of  leaf-mould  and  loam  and  in 
pure  loam.  It  is  easily  )iropagated  by  cuttings 
of  ripened  wood  inserted  during  the  spring  in 
sandy  soil  and  kept  close  for  a  time. 

S.  W.  F. 


MISCELLA^NEOUS. 

FRUIT    TREES    IN    THE   PLEASURE 
GROUNDS. 

HAVE  often  %\ondered  why  fruit  trees  should 
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FABIANA    IMBRICATA. 

This  handsome  Chilian  shrub  is  practically 
hardy  in  the  south-west,  where  it  often  assumes 
large  dimensions,  specimens  8  feet  in  height 
and  almost  as  much  in  diameter  being  some- 
times met  with.  These  are  objects  of  great 
beauty  in  early  -June,  when  every  spray  is 
thickly'  covered  with  countless  white,  tubular 
flowers.  W'tdl  jirotection  is  not  a  necessity  in 
southern  Cornwall  or  in  the  more  .sheltered 
spots  in  south  Devon,  and  the  loveliness  of  the 
Fabiana  when  in  bloom  is  best  appreciated  if 
it  is  seen  standing  in  the  open  liacked  at  some 
little  distance  by  Evergreens,  which  by  their 
darkness  enhance  the  purity  of  its  blossoms. 
The  shrub  is  so  Heath-like  in  appearance  that 
casual  observers  usually  assign  it  to  that 
family,    whereas    it    rightly    belongs    to    the 
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be  exclusively  associated  with  orchards  and 
kitchen  gardens,  and  so  little  planted  as 
ornamental  trees  in  the  pleasure  grounds. 
In  some  things  it  may  be  well  to  be  strictly 
orthodox,  but  in  gardening  never,  and  it  is 
often  advisable  to  Ijreak  away  from  some  of  those 
unwritten  laws  that  have  only  custom  to  recom- 
mend them.  It  is  quite  in  order  I  suppose  to  stick 
a  sombre-looking  conifer  of  some  kind  on  the  grass 
plot  in  front  of  the  drawing-room  window,  but  the 
idea  of  a  standard  Apple  or  a  Cherry  tree  would 
be  laughed  at.  During  recent  years  flowering 
trees  and  shiubs  have  been  more  freely  used,  and 
rightly  so,  for  they  are  anKjngst  the  most  orna- 
mental features  of  the  garden  :  but  why  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines  in  selection '.'  Is  not  an  Apple  a 
flowering  tree  in  the  most  correct  sense,  and  can 
anything  more  beautiful  be  imagined  than  a 
Bigarreau  Cherry  tree  when  covered  with  pink 
and  white  blossoms  in  the  spring'/  I  have  nothing 
to  say  against  the  planting  of  Lilacs,  Laburnums, 
Thorns,  Prunuses,  Pyruses,  and  such  like  in 
the  pleasure  grounds,  but  why  not  include  the 
edible  fruits  as  well '/  I  know  an  old  garden  now 
where  a  giant  Cherr}-  tree  grows  on  the  lawn.  By 
whom  and  why  it  was  planted  is  not  known,  but 
nothing  could  be  more  beautiful  in  tlie  spring, 
when  every  twig  is  wreathed  with  bloom.  During 
the  summer  its  thick  foliage  provides  a  welcome 
shade,  and  the  tempting  fruits  peeping  out  from 
amongst  the  leaves  are  highly  appre- 
ciated. And  in  autumn,  when  the  garden 
is  glorious  with  a  hundred  leaf  tints,  the 
old  Cherry  is  as  beautiful  as  the  rest,  and 
remains  so  till  frost  and  wind  send  the 
foliage  rustling  to  the  ground. 

Another  instance  is  that  of  a  garden, 
pirt  of  which  is  formed  on  the  site  of  an 
old  orchard.  By  a  happy  inspiration  the 
garden  maker  did  not  clear  out  all  the 
fruit  trees,  but  left  a  standard  Apple 
liere  and  there.  They  look  conspicuous 
on  the  lawn  with  the  grass  mown  closely 
up  to  their  gnarled  trunks,  but  they  are 
nut  out  of  place.  They  are  flowering 
trees  in  the  truest  sense  and  ornamental 
at  all  times.  In  addition  to  this  they 
have  a  useful  siile,  and  the  fruits  from 
the  Blenlieim  Orange  growing  on  the 
lawn  are  as  much  prized  for  dessert  as 
are  those  from  the  old  Wellington  grow- 
ing a  few  yards  awa}'  for  use  in  the 
kitchen.  In  garden  making  it  is  too  often 
a  custom  to  clear  away  all  the  original 
objects  and  start  with  a  liare  space.  But 
what  a  mistake  it  is,  tor  if  the  axe  had 
Ijeen  laid  to  the  roots  of  those  old  Apple 
trees  I  know  of  nothing  that  could  ha\'e 
been  put  in  their  ])Iace  and  have  given 
a  better  effect. 

I  have  no  desire,  however,  to  turn  the 
pleasure  ground  into  an  orchard  or  fruit 
garden.  The  kitchen  garden  or  fruit 
plantation  is  the  place  for  bush  and 
|iyramid  trees  on  Paradise  stocks  as  the}' 
are  too  formal  in  some  gardens  for  other 
use  ;  but  drop  a  standard  Apple  here  and 
I  here,  when  plantii.g  (lowering  trees,  let 
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it  grow  at  will,  and  some  day  it  will  be 
an  ornament  worthy  of  its  position. 
There  is  no  need  to  describe  Apple 
blossom.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
flowers  of  the  Pyrus  family,  and  for 
pleasure  ground  planting  varieties  should 
be  selected  that  produce  the  largest  and 
most  eifeetive  blossoms.  Cherry  trees 
are  ornamental  .an3'where.  In  orchards 
they  are  beautiful,  and  equally  so  in 
the  garden.  The  habit  of  standard 
trees  is  graceful,  and  for  this  reason 
they  might  well  be  represented  on  lawns 
and  in  garden  shrubberies. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  trees  are 
being  planted  and  alterations  made,  so 
that  this  note  is  not  out  of  season.  Let 
the  idea  be  banished  that  the  Apple, 
the  Cherry,  and  the  Plum  belong  to  the 
orchard  alone.  Their  flowers  should 
gain  them  a  place  in  the  pleasure  garden, 
while  their  usefulness  here  also  should  be 
taken  into  account. 

G.    HoLLINCiSWORTH. 

SWEEPING  PATHS  WITH  EOAD 
BROOMS. 

The  path  I  made  njy  sweeping  experi- 
ment on  is  not,  it  is  true,  a  very  long 
one,  but  as  1  have  to  pass  over  it  many 
times  a  day,  in  going  to  and  from  my 
work,  it  is  important  to  me  that  it  should 
be  a  good  dry  one.  Since  I  took  to 
sweeping  it  from  the  edges  towards  the 
middle  with  a  road  broom,  the  path  is 
all  that  I  could  wish,  whereas  formerly 
under  the  gardener's  Birch  broom,  it  was 
in  wet  weather  always  a  mass  of  puddles.  I  should 
add,  in  justice  to  ".J.  B.,"  that  I  swept  the  path 
every  morning  ;  it  afforded  me  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hour's  very  pleasant  and  healthy  exercise.  Most 
gardeners  leave  path  sweeping  until  quite  a  heavy 
mass  of  leaves  has  fallen,  so  as  to  make  one  or  at 
most  two  iobs  of  it.  This  no  doubt  saves  labour 
and  trouble  but  it  spoils  the  paths.  I  found  no 
trouble,  either  in  wet  or  dry  weather,  and  the  path 
never  had  time  to  become  sticky.  The  brooms 
which  your  correspondent  Mr.  Fletcher  describes 
must  be  first-rate,  and  I  shall  certainly  use  one 
next  autumn.  {',  Y).  L. 
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CLUSTER    ROSES    ON    A    WALL. 

The  name  cluster  Rose,  which  formerly 
belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  older  class  of 
garden  Roses  known  as  the  Aryshires,  has 
lately  been  necessarily  extended  to  all  the 
beautiful  things  that  the  last  tew  years  have 
given  us,  most  of  them  derived  from  Rosa 
multiflora  or  polyantha.  One  of  these  is  shown 
in  the  illustration  covering  a  wall  with  its  clean 
bright-looking  foliage  and  charming  clusters  of 
bloom. 
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Aspidistra    lurida     varieoata. 

FEW  gardens  are  without  a  stock  of  this 
most  useful  plant,  but  vigorous  as  it  is 
fresh  plants  have  to  be  established.  It 
increases  readily  by  division,  and  when 
given  a  good  start,  in  a  smart  bottom 
heat,  makes  roots  rapidly  ;  the  present, 
therefore,  is  a  good  time  to  propagate.  A  light 
and  porous  soil  should  be  used — one  containing  a 
good  portion  of  lime  rubble  being  preferable.  As 
copious  waterings  are,  when  well  rooted,  essential 
to  their  well-being,  then  it  follows  that  liberal 
drainage  must  be  afforded.  1  find  that  3-inch  pots 
are  the  most  convenient  to  use,  as  they  can  be 
placed  directly  from  these  into  -tj-inch  ones,  which 
are  the  most  serviceable  when  the  plants  are  used 
for  fiirnishin".      Tlie  uruH'iis,   ur   roots,   shonld   be 


broken  up  into  pieces  suitable  to  the  sizes  of  pots, 
and  pressed  in  firmly.  Little  water  will  be  required 
until  growth  is  active,  and  at  no  time  until  the 
pots  are  well  filled  with  roots  should  liberal  water- 
ings be  given.  Then,  however,  they  will  demand 
abundance,  and  be  benefited  b}'  occasional  waterings 
with  soot. 

CCECOLIGO    KECURVATA. 

This  is  a  most  graceful  plant  when  well  grown. 
The  variegated  form  is  of  weaker  constitution  than 
this  type,  and,  consequently,  more  difficult  to 
grow.  Division  of  the  stool  is  also  recommended, 
and  soil  as  in  the  former,  with  the  addition  of  a 
little  peat  will  suffice.  The  plant  resents  imme- 
diate contact  with  water  on  the  foliage  (though  to 
grow  it  well  moisture  in  the  atmosphere  is  essen- 
tial), as  the  tips  of  the  leaves  soon  decay.  Scale 
is  apt  to  attack  the  leaves,  and  should  be  carefully 
sponged  away,  care  being  taken  not  to  split  the 
foliage. 

Phrynium   variegatdm. 

The  plants  should  now  be  gradually  ripened  off, 
and  I  know  of  no  more  handsome  subject  when  the 
leaf  colouring  is  good,  and  to  secure  this  careful 
ripening  the  previous  autumn  is  essential. 

Cyperus  LAxns  varieoatus. 

Another  useful  edging  plant  may  also  be  dealt 
with  before  spring  work  becomes  pressing.  Division 
must  be  followed. 

DrAC.4:NAS   (GREENHOnSE). 

These,  doubtless,  have  lost  some  of  their  bottom 
leaves,  and  require  topping  ;  if  this  is  done  now, 
and  the  plants  placed  in  heat,  they  will  be  rooted 
and  taken  oft' in  time  for  the  "toes"  to  be  put  in, 
which  latter  form  useful  sized  stock  before  the  end 
of  the  ensuing  season.  J.   F.   McLeod. 

Dover  House  Gardens,  Koehampton. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN. 

Potatoes  in  Pits. 

Those  who  have  not  already  planted  their  first 
pit  of  Potatoes  should  do  so  as  soon  as  possible, 
especiallj'  if  a  few  dishes  are  desired  early  in  the 
season.  The  tubers  should  be  placed  in  shallow 
trays  of  light  soil  previous  to  planting  in  the  bed, 
for  in  this  way  their  growth  may  be  going  on 
while  something  else  is  bein^  done,  or  while  the 
bed  is  being  prepared   fur  liiein.      The  soil  should 


be  laid  over  the  surface  of  the  bed  10  inches  or 
12  inches  deep,  and  allowed  to  become  warm 
before  the  young  plants  are  transplanted  from  the 
trays  to  their  permanent  quarters.  A  close  atmos- 
phere must  be  avoided  throughout  the  whole 
season  and  water  carefully  given.  Where  pits  are 
not  available  a  few  dishes  maj'  easily  be  grown  in 
pots  in  some  cool  house.  Well  crock  the  pots  and 
till  to  within  "2  inches  of  the  rim  with  light  rich 
soil,  into  which  one  good  set  should  be  placed  and 
covered  with  2  inches  of  the  soil.  A  temperature 
of  50°  at  night  is  quite  high  enough  at  any  time, 
although  a  close  atmosphere  is  injurious.  Cold 
draughts  must  also  be  avoided.  The  most  suitable 
varieties  for  early  forcing  are  Veitch's  Improved 
Ash  Leaf,  Sharp's  Victor,  and  Sutton's  May  Queen, 
a  variety  of  recent  introduction  which  should  rank 
amongst  the  foremost  either  in  pits  or  on  an  early 
border.  Seed  Potatoes  should  be  frequently 
examined  and  the  store  room  kept  perfectly  cool 
and  dry,  so  that  they  may  not  commence  to  grow 
before  their  proper  time.  Lay  them  out  very  thinly 
so  that  air  may  reach  each  individual  set  so  long 
as  they  are  not  subjected  to  a  draught.     Stores  of 

Onions,  Carrots,  and  Turnips 
should  also  receive  attention.  Carrots  should 
never  be  covered  up  and  lelt  without  ventilation  or 
the  result  may  be  disappointing.  Continue  to 
blanch  Endive  as  required,  and  protect  from  severe 
frost  either  bj'  lifting  and  placing  in  cold  frames 
or  by  placing  some  wooden  frames  over  them 
where  thej'  are.  Chicory  may  easily  be  kept  in 
good  condition  during  the  winter  by  placing  fresh 
roots  in  a  dark  room  as  required.  Lettuce  in 
pits  must  be  given  abundance  of  air  and  the  glass 
kept  clean  or  they  may  prove  disappointing  in 
•January,  when,  if  in  good  condition,  they  will  be 
much  esteemed.  If  the  weather  continues  open 
Lettuces  sown  in  the  middle  of  September  should 
be  transplanted  to  a  rich  south  border,  where  thej' 
will  make  useful  material  early  in  the  season. 
These  will  come  into  use  a  month  earlier  than 
anything  sown  in  boxes  in  the  spring  and  trans- 
planted to  the  open  when  read}'. 

Mfstard  and  Cress 
should  be  sown  weekl}'  in  a  warm  pit,  where  plentj' 
of  ventilation  can  be  given  to  keep  them  from 
damping  off.  Jerusalem  Artichokes  may  be  lifted 
now  and  placed  in  a  pit  similar  to  Potatoes, 
especially  if  tlie  grLiuml  mi  which  they   liave  grown 
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has  to  be  got  ready  for  another  crop.  C4reat  care 
should  be  taken  so  that  even  the  smallest  tubers 
are  removed  from  tlie  ground  or  the}'  are  sure  to 
make  their  appearance  in  the  spring.  Parsnips 
may  also  be  dug  up  now  and  the  ground  got  read}- 
for  a  crop  of  early  Cabbage  or  Cauliflower.  The 
roots  must  be  kept  from  air  or  they  will  soon 
become  tough.  When  a  supply  is  required  up  to 
Kaster  the  best  way  is  to  store  a  sufficient  quantit\' 
in  the  ground,  where  they  will  keep  fresh  until 
then.  J.  DuN.v. 

Royal  Kilchen  Garden",  ]Vivdso}: 

FEUIT   GAKDEN. 

Fruit  Houses. — Pines. 
The  plants  in  the  fruit  house  section  will  have 
been  kept  quiet  during  the  past  three  months,  but 
now  the  fruiters  may  be  overhauled  and  prepared 
for  fruiting,  if  good  fruits  are  desired  during  the 
latter  part  of  Maj'  or  early  in  .June.  The  Queen 
section  is  the  best  for  the  early  supph',  and  the 
strongest  plants  only  should  be  selected,  placing 
them  at  the  end  of  the  house  where  the}'  can 
receive  a  little  extra  warmth.  The  next  important 
point  is  the  bottom  heat  for  the  plants.  This 
should  be  attended  to,  as,  though  there  may  have 
been  sufficient  warmth  for  plants  till  now,  to  give 
them  a  start  more  warmth  may  be  necessary.  If 
tan  is  used  it  should  be  secured  in  good  condition. 
I  prefer  fresh  leaves,  as  these,  with  a  portion  of 
short  stable  manure  added,  form  a  good  plunging 
material,  and  the  ammonia  given  off  is  beneficial 
to  the  plants.  At  the  start  willi  new  plunging 
material  it  will  not  be  neccssaiy  to  use  the  hot 
water  pipes — I  mean  the  heat  need  not  be  turned 
on  for  a  time,  as  a  bottom  heat  of  80°  is  easily 
maintained.  The  day  temperature  for  the  next 
month  may  be  75°,  not  counting  sun  lieat,  and 
5°  to  IC  less  at  night,  according  to  the  weather. 
When  starting  the  plants,  it  the  latter  need  water, 
a  good  soaking  of  warm  water  should  be  given,  and 
to  prevent  the  plants  drying  too  much  cover  the 
glass  outside  at  night  in  preference  to  hard  firing. 
Any  plants  at  all  loose  at  the  collar  should  get  well 
rammed,  and  any  in  small  pots  full  of  roots  will 
benefit  by  a  top-dressing,  using  good  loam  to  which 
has  been  added  bone-meal  or  some  dried  light 
manures.  All  sucker  growths  showing  should  be 
removed,  and  any  of  the  succession  plants  that 
look  like  fruiting  raaj'  be  given  room  with  the 
earl}'  lot  of  plants. 

From  this  date  the  evaporating  pans  should  be 
kept  filled,  and  as  the  days  lengthen  liquid  manure 
may  be  mixed  with  the  water.  Damp  over  daily 
all  bare  places  in  the  pits,  but  use  water  sparingly 
overhead  until  growth  is  more  active,  as  drip  or 
excessive  moisture  in  the  hearts  of  the  plants  will 
be  injurious.  Before  overhauling  the  later  stock 
or  succession  plants,  which  should  be  kept  quiet 
for  a  little  longer,  it  is  not  well  to  excite  them  at 
this  stage  of  their  growth,  but  any  needing  moisture 
should  be  attended  to.  Beware  of  over- watering. 
Any  plants  that  are  not  clean  should  be  sponged 
over,  but  if  the  white  scale  is  troublesome  it  is 
better  to  secure  clean  stock  than  to  try  to  clean 
those  badly  infested.  Now  is  a  good  time  to  cleanse 
the  house  before  introducing  new  plants. 

Melons. 
Though  full  early,  many  of  my  readers  will  make 
a  start  with  these  plants  if  ripe  fruits  are  liked 
early  in  May.  I  always  sow  seed  at  this  date,  and 
I  think  Melons  in  May  and  early  June  are  probably 
more  appreciated  than  at  other  seasons  of  the 
year,  as  then  choice  forced  fruits  are  scarce,  and 
Melons  fill  a  void,  making  a  good  addition  at  that 
time.  Another  point  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked is  tliat  Melons,  at  the  time  named  are,  or 
should  be,  of  good  flavour,  as  the  long  days  and 
ample  sun  heat  give  the  necessary  flavour.  At 
this  early  stage  1  have  cut  fruit  from  pot  plants  in 
-April,  but  grown  thus  bottom  heat  is  necessary. 
I  will  not  dwell  uiion  pot  culture,  as  I  have  noted 
the  value  of  these  frviits  grown  thus  in  a  separate 
note.  It  is  essential  to  get  a  good  plant,  and 
unless  the  best  attention  is  nnw  given  [)lanl3  are 
never  very  strong  so  early  in  the  }'ear  as  from  the 
start,  that  is,  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  are  well 
above  the  soil  they  should  lie  close  to  the   glass, 


but  away  from  cold  draughts  and 
kept  warm  at  the  roots.  Thus 
early  I  find  it  is  best  to  place 
several  seeds  of  an  approved  or 
tried  variety  in  3-inch  pots,  and 
when  up  thin  to  the  strongest. 
In  about  three  weeks  or  a  month 
tlie  plants  will  be  ready  to  place 
in  their  fruiting  quarters.  A 
lighter  compost  is  needed  now  at 
tlie  start  than  would  be  the  case 
two  months  hence,  but  the  soil 
should  be  made  firm.  If  the 
early  fruiters  are  grown  with 
ample  bottom  heat  from  hot  water 
pipes  the  grower  will  experience 
less  difficult}',  but  if  from  manures 
the  bed  should  be  prepared  now, 
so  as  to  be  read}'  for  the  plants  a 
month  hence.  I  would  strongly 
advise  using  fresh  leaves  freely 
with  the  manure,  as  the  heat  is 
less  violent  at  the  start  and  more 
lasting.  Soil  should  also  be  got 
under  cover,  and  for  early  plants 
such  aids  as  wood  ashes  will  be  beneficial  if 
the  soil  is  poor  or  of  a  clayey  nature.  At  the 
planting  it  is  well  to  place  a  little  good  or  fine  soil 
near  the  rout=.  O.  Wytiif.s. 

Si/on  llonse  Garden.'^,  Brentford. 


THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

BULP.S    .4NP    TUBERS. 

The  various  bulbs  and  tubers  iieces-sary  for  filling 
beds  and  various  other  dressed  parts  of  the 
garden  should  now  be  planted  whenever  the 
weather  is  suitable.  To  carry  out  the  \^ork 
properly  the  soil  should  be  in  good  condition, 
newly  dug,  and  crumbly,  so  "that  it  may  be  closed 
round  the  bulbs  firmly  without  becoming  pasty. 
Previous  to  planting,  any  straightening  or  altera- 
tion to  the  edges  of  beds  on  grass  should  be 
carried  out,  as  summer  flowering  plants  have  a 
way  of  growing  over  and  destroying  the  grass  in 
places.  Though  one  does  not  advise  a  strictly 
geometrical  accuracy  in  these  matters,  a  well- 
defined  edge  has  its  merits  in  being  pleasing  to 
the  eye  while  enclosing  nothing  but  bare  earth 
and  in  being  a  guidance  to  the  planter,  for  nothing 
looks  worse  in  a  bed  of  plants,  with  the  somewhat 
stiff  and  formal  habit  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips,  than 
an  ill-defined  and  shapeless  edging.  Plants  with 
spreading  leaves,  such  as  the  Anemones,  hide 
deficiencies  of  the  sort  while  in  leaf,  still  it  is  a 
good  plan  once  a  year  to  put  the  beds  into  shape, 
and  as  time  is  more  precious  in  spring  than  in 
autumn  the  latter  is  the  better  time  in  whiel;  to 
carry  out  such  work. 

Tui.ips. 
In  planting  Tulips  to  form  a  mass  without  any 
ground  work  plant  rather  thickly,  as  the  colovtr 
efl'ect  is  better  thus,  and  they  are  to  a  large  extent 
self-supporting  or  support  each  other.  The  bulbs 
should  be  put  in  about  4  inches  deep  and  in  heavy 
soil  give  each  a  dash  of  sand  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hole  made  to  receive  them — this  helps  the  roots  to 
make  a  good  start.  The  ground  should  be  in  fairly 
good  heart  to  get  the  best  growth  and  flowers,  and, 
if  there  is  any  doubt  about  this,  a  good  coating  of 
well-derayed  manure  should  be  dug  in. 

HvAi;iNTiis. 

These  may  be  planted  more  thinly  than  the 
Tulips  as  the  massive  spikes,  especially  ol'  the 
double  varieties,  do  not  show  well  when  crowded. 
The  bulbs  should  be  set  at  about  the  same  depth 
as  Tulips,  and  a  little  sand  is  also  helpful  to  tliiMii. 
Hyacinths  are  probably  seen  at  their  best  when 
planted  in  masses  of  one  colour,  Init  judicious 
blendings  may  also  be  made,  taking  care  that  one 
colour  or  shade  is  not  allowed  to  kill  another.  It 
is  from  a  point  of  colour  grouping,  and  not  from 
individual  beauty,  that  they  are  valuable  in  the 
flower  garden. 

Anemones. 

These,'  should  be  planted  less  deeply,  "2  inches 
being  quite  sufficient  to  bury  the  tubers,  which 
should  be  surrounded  with  sand  and  fixed  firmly 
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in  the  ground.  All  the  forms  of  A.  coronaria 
enjoy  a  lich  soil,  in  which  they  will  flower 
continuously  over  a  long  period,  but  such  sfiil 
should  not  bo  without  good  drainage.  Anything 
approaching  sourness  will  check  healthy  root  action 
and  cause  the  leaves  to  turn  yellow  ijuickly. 

CaLOi'HORTI. 

The  growth  and  flowers  of  these  are  tuo  delicate 
and  frail  to  make  them  thoroughly  popular  for 
garden  use,  but  they  are  so  charming  that  some 
trouble  to  secure  for  them  the  best  conditions  is 
well  repaid.  I  have  had  considerable  success  with 
these  by  planting  them  in  a  narrow  border  close  to 
a  south  wall,  and  mixing  with  the  ordinary  soil  a 
considerable  proportion  of  broken  brick  rubble  and 
sand.  The  bulbs  should  be  planted  about  .'■!  inches 
deep.  I  have  found  it  advisable  to  cover  thickly 
with  twiggy  sprays  of  Beech  to  protect  the  young 
growths  when  they  appear.  C.  venustus  and  its 
varieties  appear  to  succeed  best,  though  all  are 
worth  tr}'ing,  the  flowers  being  at  once  quaint  ami 
beautiful.  ■ 

TlGRIDIAS. 

Tigridia  pavonia  bulbs  should  be  lifted,  dried 
off  slightly,  and  stored  in  a  frost-proof  place  till 
spring.  J.  C.  Tallack. 

[This  has  been  unavoidably  held  over  for  some 
time. — Eds.1 


PEACH     BELLEGARDE. 

I  THINK  tliis  variety  of  Feacb,  ol  which  I  .send 
you  a  photograph,  is  i;>f  ipiite  sufficient  value 
to  warrant  attention  being  directed  to  it.  It 
is  an  excellent  mid-season  Peach  that  one  hears 
but  little  of.  As  the  illustration  shows,  the 
fruits  are  of  niedium  size  and  somewhat  uneven 
in  outline ;  they  colour  well,  and  are  of  excellent 
flavour.  One  used  to  see  Bellegarde  as  a  dish 
in  exhibition  collections  of  fruit  much  more 
frequently  than  is  now  the  case.  T.  W. 


INTERMEDIATE    STOCKS    IN 
THE    FLOWER    GARDEN. 

Had  we  a  rare  of  Stocks  as  hafd}'  and  as  early 
blooming  as  are  WallHowers,  what  an  immense 
gain  would  it  be  to  gardens.  The  Stock  has 
been  a  garden  flower  loved  and  admired  from 
time  immemorial,  and,  so  long  as  garden;' 
endure,  so  will  Stocks  be  apjircciated.  During 
the  ]iast  half  century  many  additions  have 
been  made  to  tlic  race,  and  now  summer 
Stocks  are,  indeed  legion.  \nA  with  the  aiil 
of  a  few  packets  of  seed  it  is  so  ver}'  eas}-  in 
the  summer  to  have  Stocks  in  great  abundance, 
literally  causing  the  atmosiihere  to  reek  with 
delicious  poifunie.  Hut  wo  have  none  that 
bloom  naturally  in  the  winter  outdoors,  and 
very  few  suHiciently  hardy  to  withstand  the 
cold  nf  an  ordin-iry  British  winter.     What  lew 
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there  are — Bromptons,  Emperors,  and  Queens 
—seldom  flower  earlier  than  the  end  of  May, 
so  that  the  spring  is,  nnder  natural  conditions, 
devoid  of  Stocks  in  the  garden.  But  the  inter- 
mediate section,  one  of  exceeding  use  and 
value,  enables  the  gardener  to  have  a  charming 
display  of  Stocks  outdoors  if  he  vfill  but  sow 
seeds  in  August  in  a  frame  or  greenhouse, 
will  grow  the  plants  on  through  the  winter 
singly  in  :B-inch  •,  r  in  pairs  in  5-inch  pots, 
house  them  in  a  frame,  and  then  about  the 
middle  of  April,  just  as  they  are  coming  into 
flower,  plant  them  outdoors.  Such  light  frosts 
as  may  come  later  will  do  no  appreciable  harm, 
as  housing  the  plants  in  a  cool  frame  or  green- 
house has  well  hardened  them.  It  is  better  to 
have  the  plants  in  pots  during  the  winter 
rather  than  they  be  dibbled  out  thinly  into  a 
frame,  to  be  later  transijlanted  with  a  trowel, 
as  not  only  do  they  shift  better,  but  they 
rather  harden  in  the  pots,  and  that  enables 
them  more  readily  to  withstand  spring  expo- 
sure. The  intermediate  forma  include  of 
colours  white,  scarlet,  and  purple,  and  of  the 
various  strains  that  known  as  the  East  Lothian, 
a  very  robust  Stock,  is  perhaps  the  best.  But, 
whether  of  such  a  superb  white  as  the  All  the 
Year  Kound  or  of  so  good  a  scarlet  as  the 
(Jovent  Garden  Market,  almost  invariably  these 
intermediates  give  from  75  per  cent,  to  80  per 
cent,  of  double  flowers,  so  that  there  is  little 
cause  for  concern  as  to  the  number  of  single 
flowers  produced.  It  is  a  great  advantage  to 
gardens,  where  a  quantity  of  these  Stocks 
have  thus  been  raised  and  wintered  in  pots, 
that  they  can  be  turned  out  into  beds  and 
borders  just  as  early  bulbs  are  getting  over, 
and  will  then  carry  on  the  floral  display  for 
several  weeks,  filling  the  air  with  rich  perfume. 
A  sowing  made  of  so  beautiful   a  variety  as 


All  the  Year  Round — made  at  the  end  of  .June 
or  early  in  -July,  your  plants  being  later  got 
into  5-inch  pots,  and  during  the  autumn  kept 
in  a  genial  temperature — will  bloom  profusely 
all  through  the  winter.  For  spring  blooming 
outdoors,  however,  a  sowing  early  in  August 
suffices.  A  few  of  these  intermediate  stocks 
dropped  into  a  window-box  in  the  spring 
help  to  make  it  gay  and  to  emit  into  the 
room  behind  delicious  perfume.  Some  of  the 
summer  pyramidal  stocks  may  be  treated  as 
intermediates. 


KITCHEN    GARDEN. 


NEW 


RHUBARBS 
FORCING. 


FOR 


RHUBARB  forcing  is  so  simple  a  matter 
tliat  to  describe  the  work  would  be  out 
of  place;  but  my  note  more  concerns 
the  varieties  and  the  great  difference, 
,^  both  in  quality  of  the  growth  and 
time  gained  in  forcing.  Two  seasons 
ago  I  was  much  interested  in  this  plant ;  indeed, 
for  manj-  years  I  have  largely  relied  upon  j'oung 
plants  or  single  crowns  for  the  earliest  forcing. 
Even  with  plants  grown  thus  there  must  be  failures 
unless  strong  crowns  are  grown  specially  for  the 
work.  Our  method  was  to  sow  everj^  spring  in 
boxes  and  plant  out  in  richl}'  prepared  ground 
in  the  open.  Two  seasons'  growth  were  given 
and  then  there  were  good  crowns.  It  is  surprising 
what  growth  is  made  even  iluring  the  first  season. 
Of  course  it  is  not  necessary  to  sow  \nider  glass,  but 
it  is  a  great  saving  of  time,  as  it  is  early  enough  if 
seed  is  sown  in  the  open  in  April,  and  the  seedlings 
do  not  make  so  strong  a  growth  the  first  season. 
I  have  had  sufficiently  large  crowns  for  ordinary 
use   in    one   season    by    sowing    under   glass,    and 


planting  out  early,  and  giving  the  surtace  soil  a 
mulch  of  good  manure  in  the  summer. 

It  may  be  asked,  what  is  the  advantage  of  tliis 
system  over  the  older  one,  of  dividing  roots  or 
placing  whole  ones  in  the  forcing  pit?  There  are 
.several.  I  find  old  roots,  especially  of  certain 
kinds,  do  not  f'orc-e  freely,  or  possess  the  same 
quality,  or  give  the  same  quantity,  as  those  grown 
as  described.  Variety  is  important,  as  old  plants 
are  longer  in  starting  with  a  mass  of  small  crowns 
than  a  compact  root  with  strong  and  prominent 
ones.  So  far,  I  have  been  fortunate  in  getting 
stock  from  seed  fairly  true  to  name.  I  have  seen 
it  stated  that  plants  grown  from  seed  are  not  true. 
I  have  not  found  it  so,  and  we  sow  yearly,  as  we 
use  up  a  great  number  of  roots  in  one  season.  I 
am  aware  some  growers  replant  forced  roots,  and 
force  again  after  a  year's  rest,  but  I  do  not 
advise  it. 

As  to  varieties.  A  new  Rhubarb  I  had  last  year 
eclipsed  all  others.  This  was  the  Sutton  Rhubarb. 
I  do  not  know  its  origin  ;  but  with  me  it  is 
superior  to  the  well-known  Victoria,  is  much 
earlier,  the  growths  being  large  and  of  a  good 
bright  red  colour.  This  new  variety  promises  to 
be  superior  to  all  others.  I  would  also  note  a  new 
Rhubarb,  now  growing  in  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  a  most  valuable  introduction.  This  comes 
so  early  that  unless  given  some  proteeti\'e  material 
it  is  cut  down  b}'  early  frost.  It  needs  no  forcing, 
and  appears  to  come  months  in  advance  of  all 
others.  The  variety  referred  to  will  evidently  be 
a  splendid  gain  in  gardens  where  forced  Rhubarb 
is  much  needed.  The  Messrs.  Sutton  sent  it  to 
Chiswick,  also  to  a  meeting  of  the  fruit  committee 
last  winter,  and  I  think  it  came  from  one  of  our 
Colonies.- 

Another  very  fine  Rhubarb  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Poupart  last  winter.  It  is  not  yet  in  commerce,  but 
it  was  so  good  and  forced  so  readilj'  that  it  will 
be  a  boon  in  gardens  for  supplies  in  midwinter. 
Both  this  and  the  Sutton  Forcing  are  vigorous  in 
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growlh,  and  of  a  splendid  red  colour.  The  flavour 
is  all  that  can  be  desired  ;  indeed,  those  kinds  that 
force  without  much  heat  are  of  better  flavour  than 
those  that  are  longer  in  growing.       G.  Wythes. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

(The  Editors  are  not  resipon-nble  for    the   opinionn 
expressed  by  their  correspondents.  ) 

I  X  I  A  S  . 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "  Thk  Gakbex."] 

SIR, — This  beautiful  group  charms  so  many 
flower  lovers  that  it  is  a  wonder  they  are 
not  more  generallj'  grown.  It  cannot 
be  urged  there  are  many  difhculties  in 
the  way,  and,  provided  the  cultivator 
proceeds  on  given  lines,  success  should 
be  tlie  reward  in  the  near  future.  It  is  seldom  I 
advise  the  use  or  adoption  of  one  method  of  culture 
tor  any  group  of  plants — I  may  say  here  I  do 
so  in  this  ease  advisedly,  believing  it  will  benefit 
the  greater  number  by  its  simplicity.  I  urge  it 
more  strongly  now  for  these  pretty  flowers,  by 
reason  of  the  difference  of  climate  from  whence 
they  come,  the  difference  of  time  in  maturing  and 
ripening  the  bulbs,  and  again  the  earlier  reappearing 
from  the  soil  to  begin  the  season  afresh. 

Anyone  who  will  study  these  points  will  perceive 
something  of  the  prudence  of  pro(teedingon  the  rule 
of  thumb  in  cultivating  them  in  British  gardens. 
To  leave  Ixias  in  the  ground  all  the  year  round 
will  only  end  in  degcnerntion,  general  ilecline  in 
stock,  and  a  by  no  means  gradual  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  flowering  spikes  per  square  yard  of 
occupied  space.  Even  when  the  lied  is  completely 
covered  by  a  frame  light  to  keep  it,  for  the  time 
being,  more  excessively  dry,  this  does  not  produce 
the  same  results  as  a  rest  given  the  bulbs  out  of 
the  soil,  and.  therefore,  removed  from  all  influences 
calculated  to  excite  growth  in  sncli  reaililj'  excitable 
sulijects.  The  middle  of  November  is  stated  as  the 
time  for  planting  these  Ixias  ;  but  j'our  correspon- 
dent "H.  W."  has  already  proved  how  treacherous 
such  a  time  is  for  these  easil}'  excited  things.  Date 
of  planting,  however,  depends  upon  two  things, 
whether  the  bulbs  are  a  part  of  a  fresh  importa- 
tion or  whether  they  are  home  grown,  for  there  is 
nuicli  difference  in  the  two  stocks  in  the  first  year 
of  planting.  From  some  experience  in  these  things, 
I  have  foumi  generally  it  is  infinitely  better  not  to 
plant  the  bulbs  until  the  middle  of  Februarj-. 
There  is  a  wide  difference  in  this  and  November, 
but  the  fact  is  this — those  planted  in  the  last- 
nimed  month  will  often  spring  ([uickly  into  growth, 
exposing  the  delicate  leafage  to  all  the  vicissitudes 
of  our  ever-changing  winters,  while  no  protection 
can  be  given  without  in  some  degree  damaging  the 
top-growth.  In  any  case,  this  is  almost  sure  to 
suffer  from  snow  and  frost  subse(juently,  hence  the 
bulbs  are  infinitely  better  in  the  dry  state.  Those 
planted  in  February  will  be  exposed  to  none  of 
those  dangers,  the  growth  will  spring  from  the  soil 
and  proceed  unchecked  to  the  flowering  stage. 
This,  I  contend,  is  the  common-sense  method  and 
natural  mode  in  the  native  habitats  of  these 
plants.  Whetlier  it  be  so  or  not  hardly  affects 
the  issue  when  we  are  dealing  with  a  frail  subject 
from  other  and  warmer  climes.  To  grow  such  a 
plant  successfully  in  a  foreign  and  uncongenial 
climate  we  have,  in  this  instance,  to  extend  the 
period  of  absolute  rest.  If  this  was  more  gene- 
rally adopted  many  amateurs  would  be  delighted 
with  their  bed  of  Ixias  in  the  earl\'  days  of  summer, 
and  they  would  not  only  see  how  beautiful  they 
were  while  growing,  but  how  much  freer  the  leaf 
growth  is  from  spot  as  compare<l  with  winter- 
planted  roots. 

The  dry  roots  of  these  Ixias  keep  well  in'dry 
silver  sand,  and  will  be  as  sound  in  Marcli  as  in 
November.  My  mode  of  planting  is  as  follows  : 
Dig  deeply  and  thorouglily  prepare  the  soil  in 
autumn  or  winter  :  to  the  rough  surface  add  a 
good  sprinkling  of  air-slaked  lime  or  a  good 
dressing  of  old  mortar  rubbish  finely  sifted.  These 
Ixias  gieatly  appreciate  this  class  of  treatment. 
Before  planting  lightly  fork  in  this  surface  dressing, 


and  give  a  dressing  of  road  grit  or  sharp  sand  at 
the  same  time.  A  good  way  of  planting  is  as 
follows  :  Remove  of  the  prepared  soil  a  depth  of 
not  more  than  4  inches  ;  make  tlie  surface  level 
at  this  depth,  and  cover  an  inch  of  sand  over  all  : 
now  place  the  bulbs  in  at  3  inches  apart  or  rather 
more,  and  by  placing  a  lath  across  the  bed  the 
bulbs  may  be  kept  in  lines;  ."J  inches  asunder  in 
the  lines  will  be  ample.  When  all  are  placed 
cover  over  with  sand,  and  fill  in  the  surface  soil  so 
that  the  roots  are  3  inches  deep  when  the  work 
is  finished.  The  advantages  of  this  sand  and 
planting  on  one  level  is  that,  with  the  assistance 
of  a  line  sieve,  all  the  bulbs  are  readily  found  at 
lifting  time.  This  must  also  be  in  proportion  to  the 
later  planting,  leaving  the  bulbs  until  the  growth 
is  fully  ripened  off.  The  jjosition  should  alwa3'S  be 
the  sunniest  available,  and  if  a  foot  above  the 
ordinary  so  much  the  better.  Some  secure  a  good 
display  by  placing  a  spare  frame  (the  box  only)  on 
a  portion  of  the  raised  outside  vine  border.  l!y 
placing  the  box  on  this,  and  filling  in  the  frame 
with  a  few  barrowf  uls  of  old  potting  soil,  leaf-mould, 
and  old  mortar),  all  that  is  needful  for  the  Ixia  is 
at  once  supplied.  It  is  likewise  suggestive  of  the 
warm  loving  nature  of  these  plants  and  their  pre- 
ference for  perfect  drainage.  In  this  wa}'  Ixias 
ma^'  be  grown  with  complete  success  in  many 
gardens  in  whirli  now  they  are  more  or  less  a 
failure. 

Hamplon  Hill.  V..  H.  J. 

SWEEPING    PATHS   WITH   ROAD 
BROO?,!. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "Thk  Garde.v.'"] 
Sir, — I  do  not  think  much  fault  can  be  found  with 
a  light  well-made  Birch  broom.  It  is  cheap,  light 
to  handle,  and  the  most  useful  garden  bioom  that 
can  be  made  tor  sweeping  gra^•el  walks  and  lawns. 
If  a  Birch  broom  is  made  of  good  thin  Birch  brush 
wood,  cut  at  the  proi)er  season,  and  not  too  much 
of  it,  but  well  laid  together,  with  a  fairlj'  smooth 
handle,  I  fail  to  see  what  lietter  broom  could  be 
<lesired.  With  a  broom  of  this  sort,  used  by  a  man 
who  has  had  some  practice  in  sweeping,  a  gravel 
walk  a  hundred  j'ards  long  can  be  swept  without 
removing  half  a  shovel  full  of  the  gravel,  and  can 
be  done  quicker  and  easier  than  with  any  other 
broom.  1  always  find  it  best  to  let  the  old  hands 
in  the  garden  sweep  the  walks  and  tlie  young 
beginners  the  grass,  when  after  a  time,  with  a 
little  teaching,  they  also  will  find  out  the  art  of 
sweeping  a  gravel  path  properly. 

I  have  often  seen  young  beginners  when  sweeping 
up  leaves  and  rubbish  roll  it  over  and  over  in  large 
quantities,  instead  of  picking  it  up  and  putting  it 
in  the  barrow  when  a  small  quantity  is  got  together. 
By  rolling  or  pushing  the  large  heaps  along  they 
make  hard  work  for  themselves,  soon  spoil  their 
broom,  disturb  the  gravel,  and  spoil  the  look  of  the 
path  tliey  are  sweeping. 

W.    J.    TOWN'SEND. 

APPLE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE. 
[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — Messrs.  G.  Bunyard  and  Co.  in  their  recent 
note  on  Golden  Knob  Apple  referred  to  the  variety 
Duke  of  Devonshire.  Some  ignore  it  on  account  of 
its  rather  small  size,  but  its  fine  quality  atones  for 
this.  There  used  to  be  a  class  provided  for  it  at 
the  Edinburgh  autumn  fruit  show,  which  proved 
that  it  was  a  favourite  in  the  North.  At  the 
Norwich  Chrysanthemum  show  two  years  ago  a 
good  dish  was  shown  in  Messrs.  Bird  and  Vallance's 
collection  of  Apples.  It  keeps  well,  and  is,  witli- 
out  doubt,  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  orchard. 

J.  Crawford. 


WHOLE  FRUIT   BOTTLING. 

[To  THE  Editor  of  "The  Garden."] 
Sir, — This  can  be  done  at  home  by  anyone  at  little 
or  no  expense.     Here  every  household,  with   few 
exceptions,    does   its   own   preserving.      I    subjoin 
some  recipes,  all  personally  tested. 

First  —  for   Pears,   Apricots,    Peaches,    or   Nec- 
tarines— make  a  syrup  of  one  cup  of  white  sugar  to 


three  cups  of  water.  Pare  the  fruit  thinl3'  (scald, 
if  preferred,  to  save  time),  throw  each  into  a  basin 
of  cold  water  to  preserve  colour  till  all  are  done 
and  the  S3'rup  is  boiling.  Then  drop  in  the  fruit  ; 
test  with  a  silver  fork.  When  thej-  can  be  easily' 
pierced,  skim  out,  and  fill  into  scalded  fruit  jars. 
When  those  are  two-thirds  full  fill  up  with  syrup 
and  seal.  If  self-sealing  glass  jars  with  rubber 
rings  are  not  used  then  seal  with  melted  white 
paraffin  wax  poured  over  when  the  fruit  cools. 
This  forms  an  impervious  seal.  A  very  good  plan 
is  to  cover  with  white  paper  brushed  with  the 
white  of  an  egg.  Pears  should  be  cut  into  quarters 
or  eighths,  but  the  other  fruits  are  best  whole. 
Small  fruits  are  preserved  wliole  in  the  same  way, 
onlj'  the  proportion  of  sugar  must  be  equal  to  that 
of  water,  cup  for  cup. 

Quinces  are  ver3'  fine  when  a  few  Apples  are 
added  to  give  colour.  Those  ma3'  be  taken  out 
after  the  syiup  boils.  The  Apples  are  not  peeled, 
the  '^luinces  are.  For  Plums  make  a  S3'rup  of 
brown  sugar  and  water,  clarify,  pour  over  the 
plums  ;  leave  them  in  for  two  da3-s,  then  drain  it 
oft'.  Make  it  hot  again,  skim  and  pour  over, 
leaving  them  once  more  for  a  day  or  two,  then 
simmer  gently  over  the  fire  till  the  syrup  is  boiled 
down  to  a  tliick  rich  liquid.  The  sugar  must  equal 
the  fruit  in  weight.  Select  only  fine  fruits,  and 
stem  but  do  not  peel. 

Preserve  Damsons  in  the  same  wa3'  as  Peaches 
and  Pears.  Cherries  are  also  ver3'  fine  treated  in 
this  wa3'.  If  the  fruit  is  intended  to  be  as  nearl3' 
as  possible  like  fresh  fruit,  then  firm  not  too  ripe 
specimens  should  be  used,  and  placed  into  jars. 
These  are  filled  as  full  as  possible,  sealed,  and  then 
put  in  a  saucepan  of  cold  water  up  to  their  necks. 
A  plate  is  placed  on  the  bottom  to  prevent  break- 
age. Let  the  water  come  nearl3'  to  a  boil,  then 
take  out  bottles  and  cool.  These  processes  aic 
easy  and  certain. 

Chii-aijo.  C.  Macquarik. 

THE    EVILS    OF    COAL    SMOKE. 

[To  THF,  Editor  of  "  The  Garden.'"] 

Sir, — The  smoke  abatement  societies  give  at 
intervals  a  spasmodic  intimation  that  they  still 
exist,  but  what  they  have  done  wouhl  puzzle 
anyone  to  find  out.  The  trouble  is  that  the3'  are 
engineered  by  enthusiasts  who  have  little,  if  any, 
knowledge  of  the  matter.  The  only  persons 
capable  of  judging  or  giving  an  opinion  worth 
recording  from  the  gardener's  point  of  view  are 
practical  gardeners,  who  are  also  fairly  good 
chemists,  and  amongst  the  prominent  names  asso- 
ciated with  the  movement  I  fail  to  find  one  having 
the  necessary  cjualification.  At  the  meetings,  so 
far  as  my  experience  goes,  anyone  who  attempts 
to  show  that  black  smoke  is  not  the  real  evil  to  be 
contended  with  is  set  aside  in  a  very  summary 
wa3'  by  those  who  have  absolutelj'  no  real  know- 
ledge of  the  subject.  The  black  smoke  is  visible, 
it  makes  things  dirt3',  and  what  more  proof  can 
be  needed  to  show  that  it  is  the  only  thing  which 
needs  to  be  done  away  with  ?  This  is  the  st3'le  of 
argument  used,  and  the  actual  difficulties  are 
calmly  set  aside  as  being  non-existent  because 
they  are  not  visible  to  the  e3'e.  Some  thirty  3'ears 
ago  when  the  subject  began  to  come  into  prominence 
I  was  talking  to  an  old  gardener  about  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  blacks  on  his  plants  from 
factories  and  works  chinine3's  in  his  neighbour- 
hood. His  remark,  in  repl3',  covered  the  whole 
subject.  "  Yes,"  he  said,  "  they  do  not  make  the 
plants  so  dirty  ;  the3'  kill  them  now  instead."  The 
offensive  and  poisonous  stenches  from  gas  engines, 
chimneys  of  works  wdiere  processes  formerly  carried 
on  by  fires  are  now  completed  1)3'  chemical  methods, 
with  the  evolution  of  sulphurous  and  nitrous  gases, 
chlorine,  &c. ,  are  all  praised  because  the3'  make  no 
black  smoke,  although  to  those  who  know  it  is 
easy  to  prove  that  they  do  fift3-  times  the  damage 
as  compared  with  the  blackest  cloud  of  smoke. 
The  consumption  or  condensation  of  soot  to  make 
the  atniosiihere  look  clean  is  only  a  ver3'  small  part 
of  the  problem,  the  most  important  point  is  the  con- 
densation or  destruction  of  the  poisonous  vapours 
which  nia3'  or  may  not  accompany  the  soot,  and 
which  as  a  rule  do  not  accompany  it.     Some  of  the 
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densest  and  most  destructive  fogs  are  comparatively 
clear,  containing  little  carbon  or  black  smoke  ;  they 
are  yellow,  very  strongly  acid,  and  actually  burn 
the  foliage  of  the  hardiest  plants.  Soot  can  be 
washed  off  before  it  does  much  <lamage,  the  chemical 
vapours  cannot.  A  very  simple  illustration  of  this 
in  one  of  the  many  ways  in  which  the  injury  is 
done  is  to  light  up  or  heat  a  plant  house  with 
gas,  the  heating  apparatus  having  no  flue  to  lead 
the  products  of  combustion  away.  The  atmosphere 
of  the  plant  house  is  perfectly  clear  and  clean,  but 
the  result  would  be  that  every  plant  would  be 
destroyed  bj'  tlie  sulphur  compounds  in  tlie  products 
of  combustion.  A  smoky  oil  stove  would  make  a 
thick  black  fog  and  cover  the  plants  with  soot,  but  it 
would  do  comparatively  little  or  no  harm,  provided 
the  oil  is  properly  purified  from  the  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  the  oil  refining  process.  If  any  of  the 
sulphuric  acid  is  left  in  the  oil  the  result  is  the 
same  as  with  gas,  pluis  the  black  smoke.  Until 
the  chemical  vapours  are  dealt  with  by  the  smoke 
abatement  enthusiasts,  their  efforts  are  of  little  if 
any  value.  Thos.  Fletcher,  F.C.S. 

GnippcHhalt,  Cheshire. 


THE     ROSE     GARDEN. 

ROSES   UNDER  GLASS. 

Ho  W  to  provide  Roses  during  the 
winter  is  a  problem  which  has  been 
much  discussed  of  late,  but  some 
writers  seem  to  go  the  wrong  way 
about  it.  For  instance,  how  absurd 
was  the  remark  made  by  one,  that  to 
procure  Roses  in  winter  is  an  impossibility  without 
a  minimum  temperature  of  T'l^'-  Now  this  is  far 
from  being  the  case.  Roses  do  not  require  much 
heat — a  mininnun  temperature  of  i.")"-',  with  a  rise 
to  65°  when  the  sun  is  shining,  is  all  they  need. 
Does  not  this  show  distinctly  the  great  harm  such 
writers  do  by  preventing  the  forcing  of  Roses  by 
amateurs,  many  of  whom  have  not  the  means  to 
provide  fuel  in  order  to  maintain  a  temperature  of 
70"  in  the  dead  of  winter?  It  is  a  wonder  that 
the  forcing  of  Roses  is  not  more  general,  for  the 
Rose  is  so  amenable  to  treatment  under  glass,  and 
so  thoroughly  enjoys  perfect  immunity  from  cold 
or  strong  winds,  that  it  is  surprising  it  is  so 
neglected,  more  particularlj'  when  it  is  remem- 
bered the  plants  are  free  from  frost,  hurricanes, 
and  those  many  other  climatic  eccentricities  which 
cause  so  much  anxiety  to  the  Rose  grower. 

Now  there  are  two  ways  of  forcing  Pvoses — first, 
by  growing  the  plants  in  pots  ;  and,  secondly,  by 
having  them  planted  in  permanent  borders.  I 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  reader  to  decide 
which  of  these  two  methods  suits  his  purpose  best, 
therefore  I  will  begin  with  the  first-named. 

Forcing  of  Roses  in  Pots. 
The  structure  required  for  the  housing  of  plants 
must  depend  on  circumstances  ;  it  may  be  a  span- 
roof,  lean-to,  or  indeed  the  pots  may  be  simply 
covered  with  glass  frames,  but  if  the  work  is 
attempted  at  all  it  is  well  to  do  it  thoroughly, 
therefore  I  propose  a  span  -  roofed  honse,  say, 
20  feet  long  and  1-t  feet  wide.  It  must  be  under- 
stood that  I  cannot  recommend  the  growing  oi 
Roses  trained  to  the  roof  and  in  pots  in  the  same 
structure,  because  the  shade  will  be  too  much  for 
the  pot-grown  plants  unless  the  growths  are  trained 
very  thinly  to  the  wires.  Some  growers  pot  up 
the  plants  procured  from  the  open  ground  in 
October  or  November,  but  they  rarely  do  well  in 
such  cases.  It  is  best  to  procure  them  from  a 
trustworthy  source  in  September  or  October,  and 
keep  them  in  a  cold  frame  or  under  a  north  wall 
until  frost  occurs.  About  the  middle  of  December 
they  may  be  removed  inside.  Assuming  the  blooms 
are  required  hy  March,  it  will  be  necessar}-  to 
produce  inside  the  house  in  January  a  warmth  as 
of  April,  in  February  that  of  May,  and  in  March 
that  of  June.  Thus  the  temperature  under  glass 
should  range  from  50°  to  75°  when  the  sun  is 
shining.  As  the  day  temperature  in  April  is  low, 
so  must  it  be  in  January  under  glass,  increasing  it 
as  time  goes  on  until  the  Roses  begin  to  show  signs 


of  activity.  As  January  advances  growth  becomes 
apparent  each  day,  the  buds  may  be  seen  bursting 
from  the  base  of  the  shoots  and  developing  leaves, 
and  later  small  flower  buds  show  that  the  roots 
are  active.  The  temperature  must  not  fall  below 
40°  at  night  nor  exceed  liO°  by  day.  Particular 
attention  nnist  be  paid  to  proper  ventilation  during 
fine  weather  ;  if  the  temperature  rises  too  rapidly, 
open  little  by  little,  and  not  all  at  once,  the  venti- 
lators on  the  lee  side.  In  bright  weather  syringe 
frequently  with  tepid  water.  It  is  best  to  do  this 
twice  a  daj'  —  in  the  early  morning  and  about. 
3  p.m. — but  as  the  days  become  longer  and  brighter 
one  more  syringing  at  noon  will  be  beneficial. 

Watering  is,  of  course,  an  important  matter. 
Examine  each  pot  every  day.  To  ascertain  if  water 
is  required  or  not  tap  the  pot  with  the  knuckles  ; 
if  the  sound  produced  is  hollow  the  pots  require 
water,  if  the  sound  be  full  no  water  is  necessary. 
Over-watering  will  produce  mildew,  and  too  little 
water  stunted  growth.  Judicious  use  of  the  water- 
pot  is  one  of  the  great  aids  to  success. 

When  the  shoots  have  grown  from  3  inches  to 
6  inches  every  plant  should  be  carefully  examined, 
and  the  flowerless  shoots  (if  any)  removed,  leaving 
only  five  to  seven  strong  flowering  shoots  on  each 
plant.  When  the  flower  buds  are  formed  feeding 
with  liquid  manure  may  begin  ;  it  may  be  applied 
two  or  three  times  weekly,  not  too  strong  ;  the 
composition  of  this  I  will  refer  to  later. 

Roses  in  Permanent  Borders. 

There  is  much  to  recommend  this  system  of 
growing  Roses.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  very 
ornamental  trained  to  wires  near  the  glass  ;  and, 
secondly,  there  is  but  a  mininnun  amount  of  trouble 
with  them  compared  to  pot-grown  jjlants. 

I  cannot  recommend  the  growing  of  Roses  in 
borders  uidess  sound  substantial  loam  is  procur- 
able ;  inferior  soil  is  the  cause  of  most  failures, 
because,  if  too  fine  and  poor,  it  easily  gets  water- 
logged, which  ruins  the  chance  of  securing  healthy 
plants.  In  autumn  dig  a  deep  trench,  say,  3  feet 
deep  by  4  feet  broad,  in  front  of  the  house  ;  at 
the  bottom  place  some  pieces  of  brickbats,  lime 
rubbish,  &c.,  for  drainage.  Over  this  place  some 
turves,  grass  downwards,  to  prevent  the  water 
washing  small  particles  of  soil  amongst  the 
drainage,  and  on  this  again  put  the  bulk  of  the 
soil,  consisting  of  substantial  loam,  in  the  form  of 
turves  chopped  up  roughly,  with  a  mixture  of  half- 
inch  bones  ;  tread  the  soil  down  just  a  little  in 
order  to  firm  it  for  planting. 

In  spring,  after  the  soil  has  settled  down,  plant 
the  Roses  preferably  from  6-inch  pots  ;  they  should 
have  stems  from  2  feet  to  3  feet  long,  so  as  to 
reach  above  the  stages  ;  they  should  be  budded  on 
Briars,  either  after  being  planted  inside  or  budded 
outside,  and  allowed  to  grow  for  a  year  before 
being  removed.  After  planting  give  the  border  a 
thorough  soaking  of  water,  and  keep  the  house 
close  for  a  time  in  order  to  start  the  roots.  Once 
they  are  established  the  plants  rec^uire  but  little 
attention,  except  the  disbudding  and  tying  of  the 
shoots  to  the  wires,  which  should  be  at  least 
9  inches  from  the  glass  to  prevent  scorching.  It 
does  not  matter  how  the  shoots  are  trained,  but 
one  thing  I  have  found  out  in  regard  to  the  training 
of  shy  Howerers — for  instance.  Fortune's  Yellow 
and  such  Roses  will  not  flower  satisfactorily  unless 
the  shoots  are  trained  otherwise  than  upright.  I 
do  not  know  why  this  should  be,  but  it  is  a  fact, 
as  I  have  noticed  it  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 
One  thing  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  Roses, 
when  established,  like  good  fare,  and  they  must 
have  it  if  good  blooms  are  expected.  The  roots 
are  cramped  into  a  small  space  compared  to  what 
they  would  have  in  the  open  ground,  therefore 
feeding  is  necessary  to  ensure  perfect  health. 
Liquid  manure  from  animal  refuse  is  perhaps  the 
best  and  cheapest  food  for  Roses,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  it  is  not  used  too  strong,  or  the  young 
shoots  may  be  killed,  and,  instead  of  helping,  it 
will  be  a  hindrance.  When  of  the  colour  of  sherry 
it  is  quite  strong  enough  for  plants  in  active 
growth,  but  plants  which  have  not  begun  growing 
may  be  watered  with  double  that  strength.  Licpiid 
manure  composed  of  an3'  of  the  following  may  be 
given  every  other  time  the  plants  are  watered  after 


the  buds  are  formed  until  the  blooms  begin  to 
expand.  It  is  always  best  to  vary  the  manures  as 
often  as  possible  :  1  gallon  of  soot  to  18  gallons  of 
water  ;  1  gallon  of  horse  manure  to  14  gallons  of 
water  ;  1  gallon  of  cow  manure  to  14  gallons  of 
water  ;  1  ho'i.  of  superphosphate  of  lime  to  1  gallon 
of  water  ;  io/,.  of  nitrate  of  soda  or  sulphate  of 
ammonia  to  1  gallon  of  water  ;  lib.  of  guano  to 
US  gallons  of  water.  The  manures  .should  be  put 
into  the  tub  of  water,  and  allowed  to  stand  for  five 
days  before  using. 

Rose  Pests 
are  frequent  under  glass.  Dull,  sunless  weather 
has  much  to  do  with  the  breeding  of  diseases,  as  it 
necessitates  the  application  of  a  little  fire-heat, 
which  encourages  green  -  fly,  while  the  cutting 
north-east  winds  are  favourable  to  mildew.  This 
may  be  prevented  by  the  timely  application  of 
sulphur.  The  green-fly  may  be  checked  by  forcible 
syringing  on  both  sides  of  the  leaves  with  a  solution 
of  2oz.  of  soft  soap  to  1  gallon  of  water,  applied  at 
a  temperature  of  120°. 

Rose  Magoot. 

Roses  which  have  been  kept  in  the  houses  all 
through  the  previous  summer  do  not  suffer  so  much 
frrun  the  grub  which  eats  the  leaves  and  buds  as 
those  which  are  placed  outside  during  the  summer. 
The  eggs  are  laid  in  the  autumn  by  a  tiny  moth  on 
the  old  wood  of  the  Roses,  generally  near  the  soil, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  greenhouse  hatches  them 
out.  By  the  time  the  shoots  have  grown  a  few 
inches,  just  ready  for  them  to  attack,  a  watchful 
eye  should  be  kept  for  the  first  leaf  rolled  up  or 
two  rolled  together,  and  every  one  must  be  unrolled 
until  the  culprit  is  found.  The  syringing  of  hot 
soapy  water  will  destroy  tliem  if  it  is  used  just 
when  they  are  first  hatched  and  before  they  get 
up  to  the  new  leaves.  Finally,  for  the  selection  of 
varieties  the  following  are  excellent  for  pot  work  : 
Baroness  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Grant,  Victor 
Hugo,  La  France,  Mrs.  John  Laing,  and  .Jeannie 
Dickson.  leas  :  Anna  OUivier,  Mnie.  Hoste, 
Mme.  Falcot,  Catherine  Mermet,  Mme.  Lambard, 
and  Souvenir  de  S.  A.  Prince.  I  also  recommend 
the  following  for  the  permanent  borders  trained 
to  wires  :  William  Allen  Richardson,  Fortune's 
Yellow,  Reine  Marie  Henriette,  Niphetos,  and 
ilarechal  Niel.  John  Denjiax. 

Bryithella  Gardens,  Tremeirchion,  Si.  Asaph. 


SOCIETIES. 


NATIONAL  CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOCIETY. 
A  005IMITTEE  meeting  of  this  society  was  held  at  Carr's 
Restaurant,  Strand,  London,  W.C.,  on  Monday  evening 
Kith  inst.,  Mr.  Thomas  Bevan  in  the  chair.  After  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  signed 
as  correct,  the  secretary  submitted  a  financial  statement 
to  date.  It  is  encouraging  to  note  that  the  finances  of  the 
society  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  a  useful  balance 
standing  to  the  society's  credit  at  the  bank.  The  report  of 
tha  annual  dinner  from  the  sub-committee  showed  that  20is 
persons  sat  down  on  the  occasion,  and  it  was  considered  one 
of  the  most  successful  inaugurated  by  the  societj'.  Prizes 
awarded  at  the  December  show  to  the  extent  of  £55  3s. 
and  medals  for  miscellaneous  exhibits  had  been  distributed. 
The  usual  prizes  of  3Ir.  Henry  Deverill  for  October,  and 
Jlr.  Robert  Sydenham  for  the  Novemlier  show  were  accepted 
for  the  ensuing  season.  February  3  next  was  fixed  for  the 
annual  meeting,  when  it  was  hoped  the  president  Sir 
A.  K.  Rollit,  would  take  tne  chair.  The  annual  outing  was 
fixed  for  some  date  in  July  to  be  announced  later.  Eleven 
new  members  and  two  Fellows  were  elected,  and  the  High- 
gate  and  District  Chrysanthemum  Society  re-admitted  into 
attiliation.  During  the  evening  it  was  unanimously  resolved 
to  subscribe  £10  10s.  to  the  "  Testimonial  to  Mr.  Richard 
Dean,"  the  vote  being  taken  during  the  absence  of  the 
latter  from  the  room. 

AVIMBLEDON  GARDENERS'  SOCIETY. 
The  fortnightly  meeting  of  the  above  society  was  held  on 
ilonday,  the  2nd  inst.,  Mr.  W.  Thomson  presiding.  A  letter 
of  regret  at  being  unable  to  be  present  to  read  his  promised 
paper  upon  "Grouping"  was  read  from  Mr.  A.  Newell, 
of  Fairlawn  Gardens,  Wimbledon.  The  secretary,  Mr.  J. 
Nash,  of  Belvedere  Nursery,  very  kindly,  and  at  very  short 
notice,  gave  a  paper  upon  "  Watering."  This  was  the 
subject  he  was  to  give  later.  However,  he  now  dealt  with 
it  in  a  very  praiseworthy  manner.  Pointing  out  that  a 
proper  knowledge  of  how  to  water,  when  to  water,  and  when 
to  withhold  water  meant  success  or  failure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  many  plants  a  gardener  has  to  deal  with,  he  went 
on  to  mention  various  classes  of  plants,  both  in  the  open 
and  under  glass,  which  required  great  care,  especial[y 
during  the  winter  months.  The  various  hard-wooded  subjects, 
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Heaths,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  and  Camellias,  were  referred  to  as 
a  class  to  which  particuler  attention  must  be  given,  as  they 
suffered  from  over-dryness,  also  from  over-watering  and  the 
need  of  keeping  Peaches  and  Vines  from  suffering,  even 
when  at  rest,  from  dryness. 

The  care  during  winter  of  the  various  kinds  of  plants  used 
for  bedding,  some  of  which  were  instanceil  as  damping  off. 
but  which  really  were  suffering  from  dryness,  Lobelia  being 
mentioned  in  this  manner.  Others  again  were  better  for 
being  kept  on  the  dry  side.  The  care  needed  with  plants 
protected  ordy  by  cold  frames,  and  in  whicli  there  was 
not  much  evaporation  during  winter,  the  care  of  newly- 
potted  plants,  the  attention  to  newly-planted  trees  and 
shrubs,  especially  evergreens,  and  the  attention  retiuired  by 
Ferns,  especially  in  pots,  were  mentioned.  A  Fern  was  one 
of  the  plants  that  retpiired  plenty  of  water  when  in  a 
growing  state ;  it  suffered  if  once  allowed  to  be  in  the 
least  over-dry.  A  discussion  arose  on  a  point  raised  in 
regard  to  plants  taking  in  water  by  tlieir  foliage,  in  which 
most  who  took  part  favoured  the  idea  that  they  certainly 
did  do  so.  In  moving  a  vote  of  thanks,  Mr.  H.  Alderman 
spoke  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and  the  need  of  each 
one  having  a  knowledge  of  the  plants  with  which  he  had  to 
deal,  obtained  by  close  observation  of  their  particular 
needs,  as  it  was  only  by  this  means  that  success  could  he 
attained.  There  were  no  definite  rules  to  lay  down.  They 
were  much  indebted  to  Mr.  Nash  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  had  dealt  with  the  subject,  and  especially  at  so  short 
a  notice. 


TOTTENHAM    AND     EDMONTON     CHKVSANTHEMUM 

SOCIETY. 
(IN  Monday  the  16th  inst.  Mr.  D.  H.  Crane,  F.R.U.S., 
inaugurated  a  series  of  lectures  to  be  given  before  the 
members  of  this  society  during  the  winter  months.  Chry- 
santhemums and  their  culture  was  the  subject  discoursed 
on  this  occasion,  the  hall  of  the  Red  House,  Tottenham, 
being  filled  with  an  appreciative  audience.  The  lecturer 
gave  careful  attention  to  each  aspect  of  culture,  beginning 
with  the  preparation  of  plants  for  producing  cuttings,  pro- 
pagation under  different  methods,  considering  cool  green- 
house versus  cold-frame  treatment  in  the  early  history  of 
the  plants.  The  different  repottings  and  suitable  composts 
were  fully  gone  into,  and  the  final  potting  was  specially 
considered.  Stopping  and  timing,  summer  quarters,  bud 
selection,  feeding,  insect  pests,  housing,  and  treatment 
under  glass  each  I'eceived  a  share  of  attention,  and  appeared 
to  interest  and  instruct  those  who  came  to  learn.  Selections 
to  meet  the  needs  of  growers  of  the  neighbourhood  were 
evidently  compiled  with  due  care,  and,  in  addition,  a  list  of 
the  most  promising  novelties  of  the  past  season  was  given 
by  special  request.  The  committee  are  anxious  that  the 
new  venture  should  be  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  members 
of  the  society,  and  are  pleased  with  its  reception. 

BECKENHAM  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
A  LECTURE  upon  the  subject  of  "  The  Work  of  a  Root "  was 
given  by  Mr.  R.  J.  Tabor,  F.L.S.,  resident  tutor  at  the 
Horticultural  College,  Swanley,  illustrated  by  lantern  slides, 
and  provided  an  interesting  subject.  Some  knowledge  of  the 
root  and  its  functions  are  necessary  to  all  plant  growers. 
The  subject  would  require  at  least  six  lectures  to  do  it  full 
justice,  nevertheless  the  most  important  work  from  a 
practical  standpoint  was  clearly  explained.  The  uses  of 
perpendicular,  horizontal,  and  ramifying  root  hairs  for 
anchorage,  absorption,  and  the  conveying  of  watery  sap  were 
illustrated.  A  cross  section  of  the  root  of  a  Buttercup,  from 
a  micro-photograph,  showed  clearly  the  long  central  tubes 
for  conveying  the  watery  fluid  to  the  leaves,  surrounded  by 
the  ordinary  cells  containing  the  sap  more  highly  elaborated 
as  returned  from  the  leaves.  The  root  cap,  or  shield,  to 
protect  the  delicate  cells  forming  immediately  behind  is  one 
of  the  marvellous  provisions  of  Nature.  The  necessity  of  air 
in  the  soil,  and  the  devices  of  plants  to  supply  their  roots 
with  it,  seem  almost  to  suggest  reasoning  powers,  at  any  rate 
adaptation  to  environment  is  very  evident.  Someremarkalde 
examples  of  host  plants,  epiphite,  and  fungoids  were  shown. 
Leguminous  plants  and  their  power  of  fixing  free  nitrogen 
from  the  air  on  their  roots,  also  roots  for  absorbing  atmos- 
pheric moisture,  and  for  attachment  and  grasping,  including 
many  other  roots  for  various  purposes  were  described  and 
illustrated.  At  the  close  Mr  Tabor  was  heartily  thanked. 
The  next  lecture  will  be  given  by  Mr.  H.  Cannell  on 
Januarys,  1002;  subject,  "Cannas." 

BRISTOL  GARDENERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
The  first  annual  dinner  of  this  association  took  place  on 
Thursday  evening,  the  litth  inst.,  at  St.  Stephen's  Restaurant, 
and  was  in  every  respect  a  most  successful  and  enjoyable 
one.  Sixty-seven  members  and  friends  sat  down  to  dinner, 
including  several  visitors  from  other  societies.  Under  the 
able  and  genial  chairmanship  of  W.  A.  Gar.iway.  Esq.,  of 
Messrs.  Caraway  and  Cn,,  Durdham  Down  Nurseries,  the 
proceedings  were  marked  by  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of 
fraternal  brotherliood.  After  the  usual  loyal  toasts,  the 
toast  of  the  evening,  the  "  Bristol  and  District  Gardeners' 
Mutual  Improvement  Association, '  was  given  by  the  chair- 
man, who,  in  an  eloquent  address,  stated  what  useful  and 
excellent  work  this  society  was  accomplishing.  Eighteen 
lectures  by  practical  horticulturists  were  given  throughout 
the  year,  from  which  members  were  able  to  carry  away  much 
valuable  information,  which  not  only  meant  better  qualified 
gardeners,  but  more  valuable  servants.  All  lovers  of  the 
garden  were  urged  to  connect  themselves  with  this 
influential  body,  assuring  them  that  they  would  never  regret 
being  one  of  its  members.  The  growth  of  the  association 
had  been  rapid  since  its  formation,  having  now  a  member- 
ship of  considerably  over  one  hundred  members,  many  of 
whom  had  a  long  distance  to  walk  in  order  to  attend  the 
lectures,  which  was  ample  proof  that  the  society  was  a  worthy 
one. 

Mr.  Binfield,  vi<re-chairman  of  the  association,  replied  in  a 
suitable  way.   Air.  U.  Kitley  then  gave  "  Kindred  Sucieties," 


which  was  well  received,  and  responded  to  by  Slessrs.  Poole, 
Vallance,  and  Melville.  "The  Horticultural  Trade  '  was 
the  next  toast.  Mr.  \V.  Ellis  Groves,  the  energetic  secretary 
of  the  society,  remarked  on  the  help  the  association  had 
received  from  the  local  nurserymen  by  valuable  prizes  given 
at  numerous  meetings,  and  by  making  known  the  objects  of 
the  society  to  the  gardening  fraternity  of  the  district.  Mr. 
Parker  in  responding,  offered  to  the  committee  a  prize  for 
the  two  best  essays  on  the  Eucharis.  remarking  that  he  Wiis 
sure  the  nursery  trade  were  always  pleased  to  render  any 
assistance  which  lay  in  their  power  for  furthering  the 
interests  in  horticulture. 

Mr.  Lee  then  proposed  the  "  Visitors,"  to  which  Mr.  Harris 
responded.  The  enjoyment  of  the  evening  was  much 
enhanced  by  music,  (in  the  motion  of  Mr.  Binfield, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Melville,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  was 
accorded  the  chairman,  also  for  the  very  great  heli)  the 
society  had  received  from  him  financially  and  otherwise,  and 
who  had  been  so  willing  at  all  times  to  place  himself  at  the 
disposal  of  the  association. 
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CORRESPONDENTS. 


RULES  FOR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

Questions  and  Answers.— TAt  Editors  intend  to 
make  The  Gahjjen  helpfiilto  all  readers  ivho  desire  assisiance, 
no  matter  lohat  the  branch  of  gardeninn  may  be,  and  with  that 
object  wilt  make  a  upecml  feature  of  the  "  Afisivers  to  Corre- 
spondents" column.  All  communications  shoxtld  he  clearly 
arcd  concisely  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and 
addressed  to  the  Editors  o/ The  Garden,  50,  Tavistock  Street, 
Covent  Garden,  London.  Letters  on  business  should  be  sent 
to  the  Publisher.  The  name  and  address  of  the  sender  are 
required  In  addition  to  any  designation  he  may  desire  to  be 
used  in  the  paper.  W^hen  more  than  one  query  is  sent,  each 
should  be  on  a  separate  pi^ce  of  paper. 


Names  of  plants.— i^.  P.— Probably  Menlspermum 
canadense.  but  difticult  to  ascertain  from  a  written  descrip- 
tion. 

Names  of  fpuits.— i?.  C.  Coorfg.— We  are  very  sorr>' 
you  have  been  put  to  inconvenience,  but  the  names  are  from 
a  leading  authority  as  follows :  4,  Court  Pendu  Plat ;  7, 
Melon  Apple.  These  names  have  been  approved  of  by  more 
than  one,  and  may  be  accepted  as  quite  correct. 

Value  of  Physalis  and  Pypus  japonica 
fpuit  (J.  T.).— The  fruit  of  Pyrus  japonica,  though  fragrant 
when  ripe,  is  not  edible,  though  the  fruits  of  tlie  allied 
P.  Maulei  can  be  made  into  a  passable  preserve.  Tlie  fruit 
of  Physalis  Franchetti  is  also  not  edible.  This  Physalis  is 
usually  regarded  as  but  a  variety  of  P.  Alkekengi,  whereas 
the  Cape  Gooseberry  is  a  form  of  P.  peruviana. 

Fruit  bottling"  (L.  G.)— The  retailers  of  bottled  fruits 
can  obtain  any  quantity  of  the  empty  bottles  from  their 
customers.  We  buy  them  at  Is.  per  dozen  any  size  from 
the  grocers  and  confectioners.  The  bladders  cost  about 
3d.  each,  and  one  will  usually  cover  eight  to  ten  bottles.— 
T.  F. 

Fpuit  dpying"  (L.  G.).— The  information  re  fruit 
drying  can  be  had  from  Messrs.  Lumley  and  Co.,  1,  America 
Square,  Jlinories,  or  from  the  secretary.  Forest  Supply 
Association,  Limited,  who  can  supply  on  same  terms  as 
Messrs.  Lumley's.  There  is  no  recipe  ;  it  is  a  process  by 
which  fruit  is  subjected  to  air  current  at  great  heat. — 
G.  F.  E.,  Worcestershire. 

Vine  fop  outside  house  wall  (C.  E.)— The 
Chasselas  Vine  (in  England  Royal  Muscadine)  is  a  white 
sweet-water  Grape  of  free  growth  that  would  be  likely  to  do 
well  in  the  recess.  The  leaves  do  not  turn  red,  but  are 
handsomely  marbled  with  yellow  in  October,  and  are  of  the 
best  form  for  such  wall  decoration.  The  \'ine  could  be 
trained  up  straight,  allowing  laterals  at  every  15  inches.  If 
thegrowths  from  these  are  not  trained  at  all  they  will  clothe 
the  Vine  with  abundance  of  foliage  gracefully  disposed. 
A  crop  of  fruit  may  ripen  occasionally,  but  the  unripe  fruit 
makes  excellent  jelly.  The  variety  Chasselas  Vibert  is  rather 
better  for  England. 

Mowing*  grass  (Hope).— It  is  usual  to  go  on  mowing 
in  the  autumn  as  long  as  the  grass  makes  growth.  It  might 
have  been  cut  again  in  November  if  it  was  still  growing,  but 
it  is  better  not  to  be  cut  in  winter.  The  meadow  that  is  to 
be  made  into  garden  turf  should  be  fretiuently  rolled  with  a 
horse-roller  ;  any  humps  or  hollows  that  the  roller  will  not 
make  level  should  be  levelled  by  spade  work,  first  lifting  the 
turf,  afterwards  frequent  rolling  and  mowing,  if  the  grass 
is  of  fine  quality,  and  the  removal  of  the  coarsest  weeds  will 
bring  it  into  good  order. 

Caterpillars  on  Rose  shoot  (C.  M.  B.).  —  The 
"curious  little  appendages"  attached  to  the  portion  of  a 
Rose  shoot  that  you  forwarded  are  the  little  cases  formed 
by  the  caterpillars  of  a  small  moth  belonging  to  the  Tineina 
and  to  the  genus  Culeophora,  probably  C.  gryphipennella, 
but  I  am  not  certain  of  the  specific  name.  The  caterpillars 
form  the  little  cases  out  of  a  piece  of  beef,  and  live  within 
them,  carrying  them  about  with  them  as  they  feed  just  as 
a  snail  does  its  shell.  There  are  a  largo  nundjerof  these  case- 
bearing  caterpillars  which  feed  on  various  plants. — C.  S  S 

Table  decorations  (S.  D.).— It  is  impossible  in  such 
brief  answers  as  we  arc  able  to  give  here  to  give  detailed 
instructions  about  table  decoration,  besides  which  to  do  it 
well  retiuires  special  traiinng,  added  to  natural  good  taste. 
We  can  only  give  general  advice  to  use  one  kind  of  llower  at 
a  time,  and  not  to  attemjjt  anything  elaborate,  and  to  use 
with  the  flowers  enough  foliage,  about  in  the  proportion 
that  we  see  in  a  well-flowered  plant,  of  a  suitable  kind  and 
colour.  If  you  had  said  what  flowers  would  have  been 
available  it  would  have  been  easier  to  advise,  .lasminum 
nudiflorum,  with  gold-leaved  Holly  (without  berries)  or  gold- 
spotted  Aucuba,  would  be  pretty,  or  with  any  other  golden 


evergreen  foliage.  Christmas  Roses  are  good  with  red- 
foliaged  Berberis.  But  flowers  in  general  are  scarce  at  the 
end  of  January,  so  that  you  will  not  be  tempted  to  make  too 
much  of  a  mixture. 

Chrysanthemums.—  Destroying  black  -  fly 
(A.  L.).— To  eradicate  lilack-fly  you  should  wage  ceaseless 
warfare  all  through  tlie  growing  season.  You  probably 
failed  last  season  because  you  did  not  commence  to  apply 
tobacco  powder  early  enough.  Immediately  black-fly  is 
seen,  tobacco  powder  should  be  applied,  using  the  india- 
rubber  distributors,  which  are  very  inexpensive.  Periodically 
afterwards,  no  matter  whether  black-fly  is  seen  or  no,  give 
the  shoots  a  dusting. 

Caterpillars  for  name  (T.  Mitchell).  —  The 
caterpillars  which  have  destroyed  the  crowns  of  your  Lilies 
of  the  Valley  are  those  of  the  "Ghost  moth"  (Hepialus 
humuli).  I  am  afraid  that  there  is  no  insecticide  that  you 
could  use  that  would  kill  them,  as  it  would  become  so 
weakened  in  passing  through  the  soil  to  reach  them.  I 
should  take  up  the  whole  of  the  bed  and  destroy  all  the 
caterpillars  that  you  can  find.  Fortunately  they  are  of  a 
light  colour  and  so  are  easily  seen.  The  moths  are  generally 
to  be  found  in  June ;  they  measure  about  -J  inches  to 
v.  inches  across  the  open  wings,  which  are  long  and  narrow. 
Those  of  the  male  are  white  with  brownish  edges,  the  wings 
of  the  female  are  of  a  dull  yellow  colour.  They  may  often 
be  seen  flying  about  in  the  early  twilight,  and  should  be 
caught  in  a  butterfly  net.  -G.  S.  S. 

Beech  tree  diseased  (H.  Froude).— The  excrescence 
on  your  IJeech  tree  is  ;iiip;irciitly  from  your  sketch  much  of 
the  same  nature  as  those  so  often  seen  on  Elm  trees,  and 
commonly  known  as  "  Burrs "  or  "Knauers.  '  These 
usually  spring,  it  is  supposed,  from  some  injury  at  the  part 
which  causes  some  dormant  bud  to  develop  and  form  a 
shoot,  whicli  soon  dies.  Other  buds  start  into  growth  at  its 
base  with  the  same  result.  An  abnormal  growth  is  con- 
sequently formed.  This  increases  gradually  until  the  mass 
is  several  feet  in  circumference.  I  do  not  think  any  injury 
to  the  tree  is  caused.  The  amount  of  sap  withdrawn  from 
the  rest  of  the  tree  is  very  small,  and,  not  being  a  disease,  it 
is  not  in  the  least  likely  to  spread  to  other  parts.  I  should 
leave  it  alone.  If  you  cut  it  off  a  large  wound  would  be  left 
which  might  be  difiicult  to  heal.— G.  S.  S. 

"Decorative  "Chrysanthemums  (Leaknkr).- 
We  can  understand  your  dilficulty  in  seeking  to  understand 
to  what  particular  section  uf  i'hrysantheniums  this  term 
"decorative"  is  applied.  Really  the  term  is  an  ambiguous 
one,  and  may  mean  anything  or  something  in  particular, 
according  to  what  may  be  in  the  mind  of  the  person  using 
it.  All  Chrysanthemums  are  decorative,  so  are  all  Howers  ; 
but  the  term  as  applied  to  the  Chrysanthemum  seems 
intended  to  dissociate  flowers  grown  for  ordinary  conser- 
vatory, greenhouse,  or  room  decoration  from  those  grown 
expressly  for  exhibition.  Yet  in  a  decorative  sense  it  would 
be  difticult  to  find  anything  in  flowers  that  is  nobler  than 
a  large  vase  holding  nine  or  twelve  large  blooms  of  any 
Chrysanthemums,  set  in  pleasing  foliage.  However,  if  you 
want  to  have  the  credit  of  growing  decorative  flowers  only, 
then  use  literally  any  varieties;  but  as  plants  pinch  them 
about  twice  during  the  season  so  as  to  make  bushes  of 
them,  and  thin  out  the  flower  buds  in  the  autumn.  You 
will  then  have  plenty  of  beautiful  "  decorative  "  Chry- 
santhemums. 

Begonia  Gloipe  de  Lorraine  leaves  "rust" 
infested  (H.  H.). — The  Begonia  leaves  received  are  badly 
alfected  by  what  is  often  termed  "  rust,"  but  the  mischief  is 
really  caused  by  a  tiny,  almost  microscopic,  insect.  If 
examined  in  a  good  light  these  mites  will  be  seen  running 
about.  It  is  oue  of  the  greatest  enemies  to  plant  life  I  know 
of,  and  most  difticult  to  eradicate,  and  if  confined  to  the 
Begonias  I  should  recommend  that  the  plants  should  be 
carefully  removed  and  burned  The  most  effective  remedy 
is  fre(iuent  fumigation  with  XL  All  Vaporiser.  Although 
I  have  grown  Begonia  Gloire  de  Lorraine  for  a  number  of 
years  I  have  never  had  the  misfortune  to  get  this  trouble 
among  them,  though  1  have  had  it  among  others,  par- 
ticularly Moonlight,  which  seems  peculiarly  subject  to  its 
attacks.  I  have  also  seen  Gloxinias,  Bouvardias,  and  even 
Ficus  elastica  aftected.  A  dry  and  warm  atmosphere  is 
favourable  to  its  development,  and  any  plants  standing 
near  the  warm  pipes  will  generally  be  found  to  suffer  most. 
There  are  few  plants  less  subject  to  the  attacks  of  insects 
than  this  Begonia,  though  aphis  are  sometimes  troublesome, 
but  one  fumigation  will  generally  prove  effective.  ■\\'ith  the 
mite,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  fumigate  three  or  even  four 
times  in  close  succession  to  have  much  effect,  for,  as  with 
thrips,  the  live  ones  may  be  killed,  but  not  those  in  embryo. 
~A.  H. 


Books,  &c.,  Received. 
The  Wide  World  Magazine  for  January  contains  many 
interesting  articles,  including  the  continuation  of  "  The 
Great  Boer  War,"  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle,  and  "The  Mushroom 
Caves  of  Paris,"  fully  illustrated.  This  should  interest 
readers  of  The  Garden  in  particular.  The  Captain  for  the 
same  month  is  a  good  start  for  the  new  year.  It  is  a  boy's 
magazine  and  thebestof  all  such  publications,  well  illustrated, 
and  full  of  healthy  manly  tales.  We  must  also  commend 
heartily  the  first  number  of  the  new  year  of  the  Sunday 
Strand  and  The  Strand  Magazine.  No  more  interesting 
magazines  exist. 


Catalogues   Received. 

Chrysanthemuma  for  J.'JfJ;.'.— Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons, 
Ltd.,  r>44,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W, 

Borders  Carnations  and  I  icotecs.— Messrs.  J.  Veitch  atid 
Ltd.,  Sons,  i'l-ll,  Kings  Road,  Chelsea,  S.W. 

Seeds.  — Messrs.  J.  Veitch  and  Sons,  Ltd.,  i>4i,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  S.W.  ;  Messrs.  II.  Cannell  and  Sons,  Swanley  and 
Eynsford,  Kent;  Messrs.  J.  R.  Pearson  and  Sons,  Chilwell 
Nurseries,  Lowdhain,  Notts. 

Seeds,  Vegetable,  Flower,  and  Agricultural. — Messrs.  Sluis 
and  <Jro()t,  Eiikui/.cn,  Holland 
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